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[Addressed  to  the  Members,  January  25th,  1889.] 

CHINA,  during  the  4,000  years  of  her  history,  has  changed 
her  dynasty  about  twenty-eight  times,  and  each  new 
dynasty  has  generally  preferred,  to  build  itself  a  new  capital. 
Peking,  therefore,  is  not  so  old  as  we  might  expect — still,  it 
has  a  pretty  long  pedigree.  It  has  been  a  capital,  with  brief 
interruptions  since  a.d.  936,  and  the  spot  where  it  stands  is  old 
historic  ground. 

It  was  there  that  a  descendant  of  the  semi-mythical  emperor, 
Huangti,  in  1121  B.C.,  built  the  city  of  Chi,  and  ruled  as  leudal 
lord.  From  the  seventh  to  the  third  centuries  B.C.  this  city  of 
Chi  was  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  Yen,  which  long  played 
an  important  part  in  North  Crdna.  But  in  222  B.C.,  or  there- 
abouts, Ch'in-sni-huang,  builder  of  the  Great  Wall,  and  first 
absolute  monarch  of  Cnina,  destroyed  it.  It  reappeared,  how- 
ever, and  during  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  Chi  was  the 
capital  of  a  small  Tartar  state.  This  ancient  city  probably 
stood  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  present  city  of  Peking.  One 
gateway  and  two  hillocks  are  still  pointed  out  as  being  remains 
of  Chi ;  but  they  may  belong  to  the  much  later  city  of  Kublai. 

Then  the  old  city  of  Chi  was  probably  destroyed,  and  a  new 
city,  called  among  other  names  Yen,  was  built  a  little  to  the 
south-west  of  the  present  city.  Yen  is  still  the  poetic  and 
literary  name  of  Peking.  There  is  a  fine  pagoda,  thexien-ning- 
sze,  belonging  to  this  period,  just  outside  the  west  wall  of  the 
present  southern  city,  covered  with  Buddhist  carvings.  It  was 
DuUt  about  A.D.  550,  and  was  probably  then  inside  the  city. 

During  the  celebrated  Tang  dynasty,  which  ruled  China 
from  A.D.  618  to  907,  the  Elizabethan  period  of  Chinese  litera- 
ture, this  second  city  appears  imder  the  name  of  Yiu-chou,  and 
was  the  residence  of  a  military  governor-general.  There  is  a 
temple  of  this  period,  or  its  lineal  descendant,  in  the  south-west 
Vol.  v.— Nos.  1-3— Jan.  to  Mabch,  1889. 
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comer  of  the  present  southern  city.  A  monument  in  this  temple 
states  that  the  temple  was  built  a.d.  645.  Its  ancient  name  was 
Min-chung-sz ;  now  it  is  called  Fa-yuan-sz. 

In  A.D.  936  the  Chi-tan  Tartars  conquered  the  north  of 
China,  and  made  Yiu-chou  the  capital  of  their  Chinese  posses- 
sions, and  called  it  Nan-ching,  or  southern  capital,  their  northern 
capital  being  in  Tartary.  It  was  subsequently  named  Yen-ching, 
or  capital  of  Yen.  It  was  a  large  city,  twelve  miles  in  circum- 
ference. But  in  1122  the  Chinese  retook  the  city,  and  degraded 
it  to  a  prefectural  city,  calling  it  Yen-ching-fu.  But  they  only 
held  it  for  three  years.  It  was  then  (1125)  taken  by  the  Niichen 
Tartars,  known  in  Chinese  history  as  the  Chin,  or  Golden 
Dynasty,  who  rebuilt  it  and  made  it  their  capital.  The  new 
city  was  called  Chung-tu,  or  middle  capital,  and  would  seem  to 
have  consisted  of  four  concentric  walled  squares,  the  outermost 
of  which  was  twenty-five  miles  in  circuit  and  the  next  ten. 

The  capital  of  the  Chins  was  partly  on  the  site  of  the  present 
southern  city  of  Peking,  but  lay  mostly  beyond  it  to  the  south 
and  west.  The  western  portion  of  the  present  city  stands  on  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  old  Chin  city.  The  Kuang-en  Monastery 
And  the  Tien-en  Pagoda,  now  just  outside  the  walls  of  the 
southern  city,  were  inside  the  Chin  capital.  Between  two  or 
three  miles  south-west  of  the  existing  city  there  is  a  rampart, 
over  two  miles  in  length,  which  tradition  says  is  the  old  wall  of 
Chung-tu.  A  portion  of  the  northern  wall  may  also  be  traced 
near  tne  north-west  comer  of  the  present  southern  city. 

But  the  city  again  changed  masters.  It  was  taken  by  one 
of  the  armies  of  the  great  Mongol  conqueror,  Genghiz  Khan,  in 
1215,  and  his  grandson,  Kublai,  made  it  his  capital  in  1264. 
Told  by  his  astrologers  that  the  old  city  would  be  rebellious  and 
be  a  danger  to  his  nile,  he  built  a  new  city  in  1267,  a  little  to 
the  north-east  of  the  old  Chin  city. 

Kublai's  new  city  was  callea,  in  Chinese,  Ta-tu,  or  Great 
Capital,  and  in  Mongol,  Khanbalih,  City  of  the  Khan.  It  was 
^0  7i,  or  20  miles,  in  circumference,  according  to  the  history  of 
the  Mongol  dynasty,  and  had  eleven  gates.  It  stood  where  the 
northern  city  of  Peking  now  stands,  but  was  considerably  larger, 
stretching  5  li,  or  nearly  two  miles,  farther  north.  Kublai  might 
well  call  nis  new  city  the  Great  Capital,  for  it  was  not  only  great 
in  itself,  but  the  metropolis  of  an  empire  far  larger  than  Rome 
ever  ruled  in  her  palmiest  days,  perhaps  the  largest  empire  ever 
ruled  by  one  man. 

The  Venetian  traveller,  Marco  Polo,  accompanied  his  father 
and  uncle  to  China  in  1275,  and  lived  there  till  1292,  a  period 
of  eighteen  years.  He  was  a  favourite  of  Kublai,  who  employed 
him  on  several  important  missions,  and  made  him  governor  of 
Yang-chou.  In  his  travels  he  gives  a  glowing  account  of  Ta-tu, 
the  great  capital  of  Kublai,  miich,  auer  its  Mongol  name,  he 
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calls  Cambaluc.  He  sajrs  the  city  was  a  square  24  miles  in 
circxiit,  each  side  being  six  miles  long.  This,  however,  does  not 
agree  with  the  Chinese  account,  whidi  only  gives  20  miles.  The 
walls  were  50  feet  high,  and  pierced  by  12  gates  surmounted  by 
lofky  towers,  each  gate  being  guardea  by  1,000  soldiers.  The 
palace,  the  outer  wall  of  which  was  four  miles  in  circumference, 
was  guarded  by  12,000  men.  The  streets  were  broad,  and  ex- 
tended the  whole  length  of  the  city.  The  population  was 
immense,  and  overflowed  into  the  suburbs,  wnich  contained 
more  people  than  the  city  itself,  large  as  that  was.  To  show 
the  greatness  of  the  population,  he  says  there  were  over  20,000 
prostitutes  outside  the  gates.  The  trade  was  verv  great,  and 
large  nxmibers  of  foreign  merchants  lived  or  loaged  in  the 
suburbs.  As  an  example  of  the  immense  traffic,  he  mentions 
that  not  fewer  than  1,000  bales  of  silk  entered  the  city  daily.  It 
was  a  great  commercial  emporium,  as  well  as  a  great  capital. 

Kublai  died  in  the  early  part  of  1294,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  grandson  Timur.  But  the  dynasty  of  the  Great  Khan  did 
not  last  long.  Degeneracy  soon  set  in.  In  order  to  hold  the 
southern  Chinese  in  check,  the  seat  of  government  was  removed 
to  Hangchou.  This  may  have  deleted  but  it  did  not  avert 
the  day  of  doom.  The  Chinese,  tired  of  their  foreign  masters, 
revolted,  and  after  years  of  struggle  drove  the  Mongols  from  the 
thrown  in  1368,  just  89  years  after  the  conquest  of  South  Chiua 
by  EublaL 

The  victorious  Chinese  general,  Chu  Yuan-chang,  proclaimed 
himself  emperor.  He  was  of  very  humble  origin,  and  had  been 
a  priest,  then  a  soldier  in  the  ranks,  but  possessed  great  vigour 
and  iinusual  organising  power.  When  Ta-tu,  the  capital  of  the 
great  Kublai,  fell  into  his  hands,  he  ordered  five  U,  or  nearly 
two  miles,  to  be  cut  off  from  the  north  end,  and  constituted 
the  remainder  a  prefectural  city.  He  established  his  court  at 
Chiang-ning-fu  on  the  Tangtse  river  and  called  it  Nanking  or 
the  southern  capital.  Thus  Peking  again  suffered  eclipse,  but 
its  fortunes  soon  revived. 

The  first  ruler  of  the  Ming,  whose  reign-title  was  Hung-wu, 
died  in  1398,  leaving  the  sceptre  to  his  grandson  Chien-wen. 
This  his  son  Yunglo,  then  ruling  in  the  ola  northern  capital  as 
Prince  of  Yen,  did  not  approve  of,  and  he  marched  an  army  on 
Nanking.  The  young  emperor  fled,  and  is  said  to  have  become 
a  Buddhist  monk  and  lived  to  a  great  age.  This  was  ia  1403. 
In  1409  Yunglo  abandoned  Nanking  and  established  his  court 
in  the  city  of  Kublai,  and  called  it  Peking,  or  northern  capital, 
and  it  has  been  the  capital  of  the  empire  ever  since.  The  same 
year  he  began  to  reconstruct  the  walls.  Nearly  two  miles  of 
the  north  end  of  the  old  Mongol  city  had  been  cut  off  by 
Hun^-wu  and  a  new  north  wall  built  where  we  now  find  it.  The 
remaining  walls  Yimglo  reconstructed  and  faced  the  whole  with 
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stone  and  brick.  The  work  was  finished  in  1437.  The  abandoned 
portion  of  Kublai's  city  can  still  be  traced.  A  high  earthem 
rampart  marks  the  site  of  the  old  walls,  and  four  gaps  in  the 
rampart,  one  in  the  east  and  west  portions  and  two  in  the  north, 
indicate  the  site  of  the  spates. 

After  the  building  of  the  city,  it  would  seem  that  a  southern 
suburb  sprang  up,  having  a  large  population  and  thriving  trade. 
To  protect  this  important  suburb,  Chia-ching,  in  1543,  built  the 
"present  southern  city,  usually  called  by  foreigners  the  Chinese 
city.  It  immediately  adjoins  the  city  of  Yunglo,  so  that  the 
south  wall  of  the  one  forms  the  north  wall  of  tne  other. 

This  completed  the  capital  of  the  Mings,  and  the  city  had 
rest  for  one  himdred  years.  Then  came  trouble.  In  1644  the 
last  emperor  of  the  Mings  hanged  himself  on  a  crab-apple  tree 
on  Prospect  Hill.  The  Manchus  entered  Peking,  and  there  they 
are  still.  They  found  a  noble  capital  ready  made,  and  settled 
in  it.  They  altered  little,  and  added  little.  Peking  is  just  the 
same  as  when  the  old  Mings  bore  sway  there  between  200  and 
400  years  ago,  except  that  it  is  older,  dirtier,  and  more  dilapidated. 
Let  us  examine  it,  and  make  a  few  notes  as  we  go  along. 

Peking  consists  of  two  cities,  called  by  the  Chinese  tne  inner 
and  outer  cities,  and  by  foreigners  the  Tartar  and  Chinese  cities. 
But  only  a  wall,  pierced  by  three  gates,  divides  them,  and  the 
two  are  one. 

In  shape,  the  south  or  Chinese  city  is  a  parallelogram,  about 
five  miles  long  by  two  broad.  It  overlaps  the  north  or  Tartar 
city  on  the  east  and  west  sides.  It  would  seem  that  the  original 
intention,  was  to  carry  the  walls  right  round  the  Tartar  city. 
But  it  was  not  done ;  they  were  carried  just  far  enough  to  over- 
lap the  south-east  and  south-west  corners,  and  stopped.  The 
walls  are  22ft.  high  and  15ft.  broad  at  the  top,  and  a  little  over 
nine  miles  (28  li)  in  length.  (This,  of  course,  does  not  include 
the  south  wall  of  the  Tartar  city.)  The  southern  half  of  the 
city  is  waste  land,  graveyards,  and  kitchen  gardens,  while  two 
large  slices  are  occupied  by  the  Altar  of  Heaven  and  the  Altar 
of  Agriculture.  But  the  half  adjoining  the  Tartar  city  is  thickly 
populated,  and  is  crowded  with  shops  of  every  description, 
especially  the  part  just  outside  the  central  gate,  called  by  the 
Chinese  the  Chien  Men.  Nearly  all  the  important  business  of 
Peking,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  is  done  there.  Ail  the  large 
banks  and  mercantile  houses  are  near  this  gate.  There  is  a 
labyrinth  of  streets,  and  the  shops  are  closely  packed ;  every 
foot  of  ground  is  precious.  Generalljr  each  street,  or  each  sec- 
tion of  street,  is  devoted  to  a  particular  business,  fans  and 
pictures  here,  silks  and  satins  there.  Nearly  everything  the 
world  produces  can  be  bought  in  those  well-stocked  shops  and 
bazaars.  Manchester  goods  are  there  in  abundance.  The 
streets  present  a  busy  and  picturesque  scene.    But  they  are  ill- 
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kept  and  mostly  very  dirty.  The  business  of  Peking  is  mainly 
local.  There  is  a  small  export  trade  in  artificial  flowers,  hats, 
boots,  and  tobacco  pouches.  But  the  imports  greatly  exceed 
the  exports. 

The  Altar  of  Heaven  and  the  Altar  of  Agriculture  are  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  city ;  and  in  the  western  part,  and  just 
outside  the  walls,  are  several  ancient  temples  well  worth  visit- 
ing. This  western  portion  stands  on  the  site  of  several  ancient 
cities — Chungtu,  the  capital  of  the  Niichen  Tartars  (1125); 
Yenching,  the  capital  of  the  Chitan  Tartars  (936) ;  and  of  the 
still  more  ancient  Yiu-chou  and  Yen  (500 — 900).  The  antiquary 
will  find  interesting  relics  of  those  vanished  cities. 

The  northern,  or,  as  the  Chinese  call  it,  the  inner  city  con- 
sists of  three  nearly  concentric  walled  squares — the  Tartar  city, 
the  Imperial  city,  and  the  Palace. 

The  walls  oi  the  Tartar  city  are  very  imposing,  and  the 
approaching  traveller  cannot  fail  to  admire  them.  They  are 
45  Jft.  high  and  47Jft.  broad  at  the  top.  The  wall  is  built  of 
earth,  faced  on  both  sides  with  stone  slabs  below  and  large  bricks 
above.  The  top  is  paved  with  large  brick  flags  and  protected 
by  a  crenelated  parapet  on  each  side.  It  would  make  a  splendid 
promenade  if  allowed  to  be  used  for  that  purpose.  At  intervals 
of  60  yards  the  wall  is  strengthened  by  broad  deep  buttresses, 
on  which  here  and  there  guard-houses  are  built.  The  wall  is 
nearly  14  miles  (41  li)  in  circuit,  and  is  pierced  by  nine  gates, 
three  on  the  south  side  leading  into  the  southern  city,  ana  two 
each  on  the  east,  west,  and  north  sides.  Each  gate  is  protected 
on  the  outside  by  a  semicircular  wall  or  enceinte,  and  surmounted 
by  a  huge  tower  over  100ft.  high  (99  Chinese  feet),  and  loop- 
holed  lilie  an  old  three-decker.  On  each  of  the  four  comers  of 
the  city  stands  another  enormous  tower  similarly  loopholed. 
Seen  from  a  distance  these  towers  present  a  very  striking 
appearance.  The  city  is  considerably  longer  from  east  to  west 
than  from  north  to  south,  the  north  and  south  walls  being  four 
miles  long,  while  the  east  and  west  walls  are  only  three.*  The 
principal  streets  run  the  entire  length  of  the  city,  and  are  over 
100ft.  wide,  and  were  originally  much  wider,  the  shops  on  both 
sides  having  crept  forward.  From  these  main  streets  the  smaller 
streets  branch  on  at  right  angles.  Where  the  great  streets  cross 
each  other  they  are  spanned  by  four  ornamental  arches.  Single 
arches  are  also  thrown  across  the  large  streets,  at  important 
points,  for  ornamental  purposes.  The  main  streets  are  mostly 
devoted  to  business,  while  the  smaller  ones  are  occupied  by 
private  residences.  In  the  width  of  its  streets  Peking  is  a  great 
contrast  to  most  Chinese  cities.    In  the  south  they  are  so  narrow 


*  The  noxth  wall  measures  0,790  metres  =  11*81  li ;  the  south  wall,  6,090  metres  a  li*64  li ; 
the  ewt  wall,  5,380  metres  =  9*87  ii  \  the  west  wall,  4,910  metres  =  8*54  li. 
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that  a  person  standing  in  the  centre  and  spreading  out  his  arms 
can  touch  both  sides.  Peking  owes  this  feature  to  the  great 
Mongol  emperor  Kublai,  who,  rather  than  the  Chinese  emperor 
Yunglo,  must  be  considered  the  builder  of  Peking. 

A  long  way  inside  of  this  great  wall,  towards  the  centre  of 
the  city,  there  is  another  enclosure  called  the  Huang  Chen^  or 
Imperial  City.  It  is  six  miles  in  circumference,  and  has  K>ur 
principal  gates  corresponding  with  the  four  cardinal  pointa  A 
good  aeal  of  this  enclosure  is  occupied  by  the  imperial  pleasure 
lakes,  pay  offices  for  the  troops,  temples,  and  other  public 
buildings.  StiU  the  resident  population  is  not  small,  and  there 
are  thriving  business  streeta 

Inside  this  there  is  another  walled  enclosure,  called  the 
Purple  Forbidden  City,  surrounded  by  a  broad  deep  moat.  It 
is  a  little  over  two  miles  (6*3  li)  in  circuit.  This  is  the  Imperial 
Palace,  where  the  Son  of  Heaven,  ruler  of  over  300,000,000 
of  people,  lives.  But  the  high  wall  shuts  him  and  his  palaces 
from  view.  A  glimpse  of  the  yellow  tiled  roofs  is  all  the  most 
curious  can  get. 

But  the  imperial  pleasure  grounds  are  outside  the  Forbidden 
City,  and  can  be  seen  if  not  entered.  On  the  north  of  the  palace, 
and  separated  from  it  by  the  moat  and  a  narrow  road,  is  the 
Ching  Shan,  or  Prospect  Hill.  It  is  an  artificial  hill,  about  150 
or  200  feet  hi^h,  prooably  made  with  the  earth  dug  out  of  the 
neighbouring  lakes.  Tradition  says  there  is  a  large  quantity  of 
coal  stored  away  in  this  hill  against  a  possible  winter  siege,  and 
for  this  reason  it  is  commonly  called  the  Coal  Hill.  It  is  a  pictu- 
resque hill,  covered  with  trees,  and  its  five  peaks  are  each 
crowned  with  a  Buddhist  shrine.  It  was  on  this  hill  that  the 
last  emperor  of  the  Ming  dynasty  hanged  himself  just  before 
the  Manchus  took  Peking.  Of  course,  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  and,  equally  of  course,  the  public  are  excluded.  It  is  a 
good  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference.  The  hill  serves  a  useful 
as  well  as  an  ornamental  purpose — it  protects  the  palace  from 
the  mali^  influences  of  the  north. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  palace  and  Prospect  Hill  are  the 
imperial  pleasure  lakes,  spanned  by  a  splendid  marble  bridge, 
660  feet  long.  The  view  from  this  bridge  is  the  finest  in  Peking. 
The  lake  extends  a  considerable  distance  north  and  south,  and 
is  covered  in  summer  with  lilies  of  various  sorts,  notably  the  pink- 
flowered  lotus,  filling  the  air  with  delicious  perfume.  The  wind- 
ing shores  of  the  lake  are  dotted  over  with  clumps  of  trees,  with 
temples,  pavilions,  and  summer-houses,  some  of  them  prcnecting 
far  out  into  the  lake.  At  the  eastern  foot  of  the  bridge  is  a 
high  round  wall,  called  by  the  Chinese  the  Round  City, 
enclosing  an  old  temple  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  several 
venerable  white  pines.  On  the  north  side  of  the  bridge  is  an 
island,  some  100  feet  high  and  about  half  a  mile  in  circum- 
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ference,  crowned  by  a  large  white  dagoba.  The  island  is  dotted 
over  with  summer-houses  and  temples.  There  is  an  altar  to  the 
patron  god  of  silk,  surrounded  by  mulberry  trees.  Here  the 
empress  comes  annually  to  feed  the  silkworms,  as  an  example 
of  mdustry  to  the  women  of  the  empire.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  the  earth  to  form  this  island  was  carted  all  the  way  from 
the  borders  of  Mongolia.  Some  knowing  geomancer  told  one  of 
the  Chin  emperors  that  the  possession  of  the  empire  depended  on 
thepossession  of  a  certain  hill ;  so  the  hill  was  bought  and  carted 
to  Peking.  Both  lake  and  island  date  from  the  twelfth  century, 
or  time  of  the  Chin  dynasty.  On  this  lake  the  emperor  occa- 
sionally takes  a  little  boating.  Then  the  bridge,  and  all  the 
approaches  to  the  lake,  are  closed  to  the  public.  The  Son  of 
Heayen  is  too  sacred  to  be  seen  by  vulgar  eyes.  This  bridge 
has  recently  been  closed  to  the  public  altogether,  which  is  a 
real  misfortune  to  residents  and  visitors,  as  it  deprives  them  of 
the  only  bit  of  pretty  scenery  in  Peking,  and  shuts  up  the 
shortest  route  between  the  east  and  west  parts  of  the  city. 

Seen  from  the  top  of  the  ^eat  outer  wall,  Peking  looks  well. 
The  jellow  tiled  roora  of  the  imperial  palace  and  larger  temples, 
the  miperial  pleasure  lakes  and  hills,  the  green  tiled  roo&  of 
the  imperial  princes  and  higher  nobles,  the  numerous  temples 
and  public  buildings,  and  the  immense  number  of  fine  trees 
growing  in  the  courts  of  both  rich  and  poor  all  over  the  city, 
impress  the  beholder  with  its  magnificence  and  beauty. 

But  as  soon  as  he  comes  down  from  the  walls  the  pleasing 
illusion  is  dispelled.  The  streets  and  lanes  are  neither  paved 
nor  macadamised,  but  consist  of  earth  trodden  hard  by 
innumerable  feet.  In  dry  weather  they  are  deep  in  dust,  and 
in  wet  deep  in  mud.  They  are  filthy,  too,  with  the  refuse  of 
numberless  courts  and  kitchens,  and  foul  with  every  nameable 
stench.  They  are  the  common  midden  heap  and  cesspool  of  the 
city.  Everything  is  cast  into  the  street  to  reek  and  rot,  for 
dust  carts  are  unknown  Originally  the  city  had  a  good  system 
of  drainage,  but  now  the  drains  in  many  places  are  broken 
down  and  pour  their  malodorous  filth  into  the  streets.  Along 
the  main  thoroughfares,  at  short  intervals,  the  drains  are 
uncovered,  that  the  street  waterers  may  get  at  the  sewage  to 
water  the  streets.  This  is  done  every  afternoon,  between  four 
and  six  o'clock,  at  which  time  particularly  the  possession  of  a 
nose  is  a  sore  infliction.  The  indifference  of  the  Chinese 
suggests  the  question  whether  they  have  the  sense  of  smell  or 
not.  But  it  IS  in  April  and  May  that  Peking  is  foulest.  The 
drains  are  then  opened  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  for  sprine  cleaning.  The  thick  liquid  filth  is  drawn  up  in 
buckets,  poured  into  cesspools  along  the  streets,  and  there  left 
to  dry.  The  smells  during  that  drying  process  are  foul  in  the 
extreme.     The  filthiness  of  the  city  is  nirther  increased  by  the 
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disgusting  habits  of  the  men,  who  make  every  comer  and  blank 
wafi  a  place  of  convenience. 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  Peking  is  fairly  healthy,  even  for 
Europeans.  According  to  our  Western  ideas,  such  a  place 
should  be  a  plague  spot,  and  human  life  should  run  a  very 
brief  course.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  epidemics  seldom  occur,  and 
three-quarters  of  a  million  of  people  enjoy  average  health  and 
longevity.  If  fever  and  cholera  were  carried  about  in  bad 
smells  or  lurked  in  fetid  drains,  Peking  and  every  other  city  in 
China  would  be  uninhabitable.  I  attribute  the  comparative 
immunity  of  the  Chinese  from  these  and  like  diseases  to  the 
fact  that  they  very  rarely  drink  cold  water,  which  is  generally 
impure,  experience  having  taught  them  its  dangers,  but  boiling 
water,  warm  tea,  or  thin  broth. 

In  the  streets,  nothing  can  be  seen  of  those  palaces,  mansions, 
temples,  and  trees,  which  we  saw  from  the  top  of  the  city  wall. 
They  are  walled  in  and  invisible.  Only  the  shops  face  the 
streets.  Some  of  these  are  elaborately  carved  and  beautifully 
gilded,  particularly  the  silversmiths,  confectioners,  and  tea- 
dealers.  But  there  are  no  riass  or  plate  windows  decorated 
with  choice  goods,  as  in  London  or  Paris.  The  shop  fronts  are 
all  open  to  the  street,  and  the  goods  are  arranged  on  shelves  or 
in  drawers  at  the  back.  Generally  speaking  the  shops  are  dull 
and  uninviting,  and  often  dingv  and  dirty.  Looking  along  the 
street,  the  view  is  curious  and  interesting,  but  not  beautiful. 
The  shops  and  dwelling-houses  are  all  low,  mostly  one-storied, 
none  more  than  two.  The  sides  of  the  large  busy  streets  are 
lined  with  booths  for  the  sale  of  old  clothes,  and  with  huts  and 
stalls  for  the  sale  of  everything.  In  other  parts,  bricks,  stones, 
and  timber  are  stacked,  looking  more  like  a  building-yard  than 
a  street. 

The  streets  present  a  lively  scene.  They  are  thronged  from 
morning  till  night,  and  the  amount  of  buying  and  selling  is 
immense.  The  number  of  pedlars  and  itinerant  jobbers  is  ex- 
traordinary. There  are  cooks  with  miniature  restaurants  on 
their  shoulder,  supplying  hot  luncheons  for  a  farthing  and 
dinners  for  a  penny,  sellers  of  fruit  and  flowers,  cats'  meat  and 
muffin  men,  wood  and  charcoal  vendors,  tape  and  ribbon  dealers, 
market  gardeners,  rag  gatherers,  scissors  grinders,  barbers,  tin- 
kers, and  cracked- ware  menders,  et  hoc  genus  omne.  Each  trade 
has  its  own  cry  or  its  peculiar  rattle,  and  while  the  sun  is  up  the 
din  never  ceases.  Itinerant  showmen,  acrobats,  conjurors,  and 
story-tellers,  are  numerous.  Blind  musicians,  singers  or  fortune 
tellers  in  companies  or  singly,  feeling  their  way  with  sticks,  are 
a  sad  but  frequent  sight,  for  blindness  is  a  common  calamity  in 
China.  Beggars  abound.  They  are  a  dirty,  diseased,  gruesome 
lot ;  but  bold  and  impudent,  exacting  tribute  from  every  shop, 
and  pestering  every  respectable  passer-by.      Long  strings  of 
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camels  laden  with  coal  or  lime,  move  slowly  and  sadly  along,  as 
if  burdened  with  the  sorrow  of  all  the  ages.  Carts  or  springless 
cabs  drawn  by  mules  are  the  only  means  of  conveyance,  except 
donkeys,  and  every  street  is  crowded  with  these  heavy,  slow- 
moving,  imcomfortable  vehicles.  What  a  boon  trams  would  be ! 
How  long,  I  wonder,  before  we  get  them  ? 

The  number  of  officials  is  alarming.  Peking  swarms  with 
them.  What  they  all  do,  I  cannot  imagine,  unless  it  is  to  look 
after  one  another.  But  red-tapeism  reigns  in  China,  and  the 
noble  art  of  how  not  to  do  it  is  carried  to  perfection.  China 
has  comparatively  few  hereditary  nobles ;  but  they  are  nearly 
all  in  Peidng,  so  we  see  a  good  deal  of  them.  They  live  in  great 
style,  and  wben  they  appear  in  public,  their  yellow,  green,  or 
red  sedan,  is  followed  by  a  numerous  mountea  retinue,  nearly 
choking  humble  pedestrians  with  the  dust  they  make.  The 
marriage  or  funeral,  especially  the  funeral,  of  one  of  these 
grandees,  or  of  a  high  official,  is  a  very  imposing  sight.  The 
procession  takes  two  or  three  hours  to  pass  any  given  point.  In 
striking  contrast  with  these  grand  funerals  is  the  burial  of  little 
children.  Every  morning  a  buffalo  cart,  called  the  Lu-ti-tsz- 
hang,  or  Land-ship  of  Mercy,  goes  the  round  of  each  ward  of 
the  city.  As  it  moves  slowly  along  the  great  thoroughfares, 
persons  from  this  court  and  that  alley  may  be  seen  placing  in  it 
packages  wrapped  in  straw  or  matting,  or  rough  wooden  boxes. 
Each  package  contains  the  body  of  a  child  that  died  during  the 
previous  night  or  afternoon.  When  the  cart  is  full,  or  has  com- 
pleted its  rounds,  it  goes  out  of  the  city  gate  and  turns  its 
sorrowful  load  into  one  common  pit,  and  thus  the  little  ones  are 
buried.  There  is  no  funeral  service,  no  mourners,  and  nothing 
to  mark  where  the  little  ones  lie.  In  China  a  child  under  ten 
is  never  buried  in  the  family  graveyard,  but  in  some  waste 
comer,  or  is  thrown  into  the  baby  deadhouse  which  stands  out- 
side most  Chinese  cities,  or  in  a  common  pit  as  in  Peking. 
When  a  child  dies  it  is  supposed  that  an  evil  spirit,  escaped 
from  hell,  has  got  into  the  child,  but  vengeance  has  followed 
and  found  it  Hence  the  child's  death  and  strange  burial.  The 
idea  is  in  painful  contrast  with  the  words  of  our  Lord,  "  Suffer 
the  little  children  to  come  vMo  me,  and  forbid  them  not ;  for  of 
9wch  is  the  kingdom  o^ heaven," 

In  the  busy  crowded  streets,  various  races  and  nationalities 
are  rep^resented.  Of  course,  Chinese  form  the  bulk  of  the 
population.  The  business  is  nearly  all  in  their  hands.  But 
comparatively  few  are  natives  of  Peking.  They  come  from  all 
the  eighteen  provinces,  and  there  is  a  perfect  babel  of  dialects. 
But  they  do  not  regard  Peking  as  their  nome,  and  seldom  bring 
their  families  with  them,  and  if  they  die,  their  bodies  are  carriea 
back  to  be  buried  beside  their  fathers. 

Next  in  point  of  numbers  are  the  Manchus.     They  are  the 
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descendants  of  the  great  Manchu  army,  that  conquered  China 
and  took  Pekine  in  1644.  They  are  divided  into  eight  banners 
or  regiments.  All  males  receiye  a  monthly  allowance  from  the 
Oovemment,  and  are  liable  to  military  service.  They  form  an 
army  reserve,  and  cost  the  Government,  it  is  stated,  £160,000  a 
month.  They  are  very  idle,  very  improvident,  and  usually  very 
poor.  They  are  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  Chinese,  the 
dress  being  the  same,  and  the  ^ysiognomy  nearly  alike.  Very 
few  of  them  can  speak  Manchu. 

But  Manchu  women  allow  their  feet  to  grow  to  the  natural 
size,  and  enjoy  much  greater  liberty  than  Chinese  women.  It 
is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  conservatism  of  the  Chinese  that» 
though  their  empresses  and  the  highest  ladies  in  the  empire 
for  more  than  200  years  have  had  natural-sized  feet,  they  still 
cripple  the  feet  of  their  women. 

Hundreds  of  rough  hardy  Mongols,  dressed  in  sheepskins, 
and  mounted  on  ponies  or  camels,  come  to  Peking  in  winter. 
Corean  merchants  and  hawkers,  in  queer  conical  hats  and  white 
quilted  gowns,  are  there  in  spring  and  autumn.  Occasionally, 
too,  we  see  a  Thibetan,  Nepaulese,  Burman,  or  Tonquinese,  come 
to  lay  tribute  at  the  foot  of  the  great  Dragon  Throne. 

In  two  or  three  places  there  are  stone  slabs,  in  four  Asiatic 
langiiages,  commanding  all  to  dismount  from  their  horses  and 
carriages,  and  walk  humbly  past  the  precincts  of  the  Son  of 
Heaven.  Happily,  this  command  is  not  now  enforced.  If  it  were, 
other  slabs  would  be  needed  in  the  various  languages  of  Europe ; 
for  nearly  every  Western  nation  has  a  legation  there,  and  east 
and  west  meet  in  the  streets  of  Peking. 

The  population  of  Peking  is  not  so  large  as  the  size  of  the 
city  and  the  crowded  state  of  the  principal  streets  would  lead 
one  to  suppose.  There  are  lots  of  waste  land  and  vacant  spaces 
within  the  walls.  The  imperial  palace,  the  mansions  of  the 
princes  and  nobles,  the  numerous  government  offices,  and  large 
temples,  occupy  a  considerable  part  of  the  city.  The  population 
is  certainly  not  over  a  million — ^probably  three-quarters  of  a 
million  is  nearer  the  actual  number. 

The  state  of  education  is  very  low.  The  great  mass  of  the 
people,  can  neither  read  nor  write.  •  There  are  no  government 
schools,  and  as  one  master  can  only  teach  from  ten  to  twenty 
boys,  school  fees  are  too  high  for  the  poor.  The  Chinese  system 
of  education  also  is  so  slow  and  laborious  that  it  reauires  eight 
or  ten  years'  hard  grinding  before  a  boy  can  read  ana  write  well 
enough  to  be  of  much  practical  value.  The  result  is  that  only 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  male  population  of  Peking  have  received 
an  education.  The  women  are  not  educated  at  all,  or  only  a 
very  few. 

Concerning  the  moral  condition  of  the  people,  it  is  hard  for 
a  foreigner,  however  long  resident,  to  speak  with  certainty. 
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There  is  a  good  deal  of  outward  decorum  and  order.  The 
Chinese  are  old  hands  at  whitewashing  the  outside  of  the  sepul- 
chre ;  but  even  a  foreigner  sees  enough  to  show  that  the  inside 
is  full  of  corruption  and  dead  men's  Donea 

The  upper  and  wealthier  classes  are  nearly  all  polygamists 
and  generally  opium  smokers.  Brothels,  opium  dens,  and  secret 
gambling  hells  are  numerous.  Street  drunkenness  is  not  com- 
mon, though  the  consumption  of  native  whisky  is  considerable. 
Property  is  fairly  secure,  provided  the  owner  looks  well  after  it; 
but  everything  not  watched  is  stolen.  The  doctors'  advertise- 
ments, which  cover  every  blank  wall,  indicate  a  fearful  amount 
of  inmiorality  and  crime.  Syphilis  and  abortion  must  be  very 
common.  That  public  opinion  is  not  shocked  by  such  scandalous 
advertisements  is  strong  evidence  of  the  corruption  of  the  whole 
people. 

Alongside  of  these  advertisements  are  numerous  yellow 
placards,  which  tell  us  something  of  the  religious  condition  of 
the  people.  One  set  announces  that  "Lii  Tsu  (an  ancient 
Taoist  priest)  is  sure  to  answer  sincere  prayer ;"  another  that 
"  Prayer  to  Mrs.  Wang  (an  old  woman  of  the  Mother  Shipton 
class)  is  always  efficacious."  But  the  bills  which  outnumber  all 
others  bear  the  legend — 

"  Vensrable  Fairt  Fathib  (i,e.,  the  fox), 
Ask  and  it  Bhall  be  given." 

That  is  to  say,  prayer  made  to  the  fox  will  certainly  be  answered. 
Animal  worsUp  i^  rife  in  North  China.  Some  sects  worship 
almost  exclusively  the  fox,  snake,  hedgehog,  and  weasel,  calling 
them  the  "Four  Immortals."  Others  add  the  rat,  and  call 
them  the  "  Five  Great  Families."  These  animals  are  worshipped 
more  or  less  by  all  classes.  I  have  myself  seen  men,  women, 
and  children,  just  outside  Peking,  worshipping  at  a  fox  burrow. 
Beligious  degradation  can  go  no  further. 

For  the  capital  of  a  lar^e  empire  Peking  has  few  great 
buildings,  monuments,  or  ancient  relics  of  general  interest ;  and 
those  few  are  not  very  accessible.  It  is  only  by  scaling  walls 
and  the  use  of  substantial  silver  keys  that  we  foreign  barbarians 
can  see  any  of  them.  Even  the  silver  key  will  not  open  some 
locka 

The  Altar  of  Heaven  comes  first,  both  in  importance  and 
interest.  It  stands  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Chinese  city,  in 
a  park-like  enclosure,  surrounded  by  three  walls,  the  outermost 
01  which  is  nearly  three  miles  in  circumference.  The  altar  is 
built  of  white  marble,  and  consists  of  a  triple  circular  terrace, 
210fib.  wide  at  the  base,  150ft.  in  the  middle,  and  90ft.  at  the 
top.*    Each  terrace  is  surrounded  by  marble  balustrading  and 

*  Thzmigfaoat  the  alter  most  numben  are  three  or  xnultlpleB  of  three.  The  baluatradea  of  the 
thr«e  temoee  are  7S,  108,  and  180  respoctlTely.  So  alao  in  the  payements  of  the  two  lower  terraoee 
and  tiiealepe. 
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ascended  b^  four  flights  of  nine  steps  each.  The  surface  of  the  altar 
is  paved  with  white  marble  flags  in  nine  concentric  circles,  the 
innermost  circle  consisting  of  9  flags,  the  second  of  18,  the  third  of 
27,  and  so  on  till  the  square  of  nine  is  reached  in  the  outermost 
circle  of  81  slabs.  The  centre  stone  is  a  circle.  On  this 
stone  the  Emperor  kneels  shortly  before  dawn  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  winter  solstice,  and  offers  solemn  worship  and 
sacrifice  to  Heaven.  A  bullock  without  blemish  is  burned 
in  a  green  porcelain  furnace  near  the  altar.  A  piece  of  blue 
jade,  silk,  corn,  and  other  offerings  are  also  presented.  While 
the  Emperor  kneels,  a  prayer  to  Heaven  is  read,  and  then 
burned.  He  calls  himself  minister  or  servant,  and  acts  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  nation.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  anything 
expiatory  in  the  sacrifice.  The  sun  and  moon,  the  five  elements, 
and  deceased  ancestors  are  associated  with  heaven  in  this  highest 
worship  of  China,  and  offerings  of  cloth,  a  bullock,  a  sheep,  and 
a  pig  are  presented  to  them.  This  great  ceremonial  represents 
a  worship  which  goes  back  to  the  earliest  times,  and  is  a  relic 
of  the  ancient  monotheism  of  China,  but  long  since  corrupted 
by  mixture  with  nature  worship.  Heaven  has  been  deified  and 
Grod  confounded  with  the  powers  of  nature.  Possibly  some  of 
the  old  glory  lingers,  and  the  idea  of  a  personal  Goii  has  not 
been  wholly  lost. 

Within  the  same  enclosure,  but  a  little  to  the  north,  is 
another  beautiful  round  marble  structure,  with  triple  terraces 
and  surrounding  balustrades,  just  like  the  great  Altar  of  Heaven, 
only  not  quite  so  large.  It  is  surmoimted  by  a  noble  temple  99 
feet  high,  having  a  triple  roof  of  blue  tiles  like  heaven's  azure. 
In  this  temple  prayer  and  sacrifice  are  offered  in  early  spring 
for  a  propitious  year.  It  is  called  the  Chi  nien  tien,  or  Hall  of 
Prayer  for  a  Propitious  Year. 

Corresponding  with  this  Altar  of  Heaven  in  the. southern 
suburb  there  is  a  square  flat  Altar  of  Earth  in  the  northern 
suburb,  where  the  emperor  worships  on  the  morning  of  the 
summer  solstice.  In  the  eastern  suburb  there  is  an  Altar  to  the 
Sim,  where  state  worship  is  offered  on  the  8th  of  the  2nd  moon, 
and  in  the  western  suburb  an  Altar  to  the  Moon,  where  a 
representative  of  the  emperor,  rarely  the  emperor  himself, 
worships  on  the  15th  of  the  8th  moon,  the  evening  of  the  full 
harvest  moon.  Thus,  on  the  four  sides  of  Peking  we  have 
Chinese  nature  worship  brought  very  vividly  before  us.  Each 
of  these  altars  is  situated  in  a  large  walled  enclosure. 

On  the  east  wall  of  the  Tartar  city,  not  far  from  the  south- 
east corner,  is  an  astronomical  observatory.  It  is  built  against 
the  wall,  and  rises  a  few  feet  above  it.  It  is  the  oldest  observatory 
in  the  world,  400  years  older  than  the  oldest  in  Europe.  It  was 
established  by  Kublai,  about  the  year  1279.  The  old  instruments 
of  Kublai  have  been  removed  from  the  terrace  and  placed  below 
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in  the  front  court.  These  consist  of  an  equatorial  armillary,  an 
astrolabe,  and  an  altitude  and  azimuth  instrument.  They  are 
in  bronze  and  beautifully  ornamented,  each  being  borne  in  the 
mouth  and  claws  of  four  richly-carved  dragons.  As  castings 
they  are  marvels  of  beautiful  workmanship,  and  as  astronomical 
instruments  they  are  the  best  of  their  time.  But  they  are  now 
antiquated  and  useless,  and  must  always  have  been  difficult  to 
handle.  The  circle  is  divided  into  365|°  after  the  length  of  the 
year.  The  instruments  which  have  taken  the  place  of  these  old 
ones  upon  the  terrace  were  made  under  the  direction  of  Yerbiest, 
the  famous  Jesuit  missionary,  about  1674,  and  were  evidently 
modelled  after  Tycho  Brahe's  instruments.  The  altitude  and 
azimuth  instrument  differs  from  the  others  in  having  the  degrees 
marked  in  foreign  niunbers,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  present 
from  Louis  XIY .  to  the  emperor  of  China.  These  instruments  are 
all  exposed  on  an  open  terrace.  In  one  of  the  side  rooms  in  the 
front  court  there  is  a  large  water  clock,  used  to  mark  time 
during  eclipses. 

Close  to  the  observatory  is  the  great  Examination  Hall,  or 
Yard  as  the  Chinese  very  properlv  call  it.  It  consists  of  a  walled 
enclosure,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  examiners'  rooms, 
surmounted  by  a  watch-tower  commanding  a  view  of  the  entire 
enclosure.  On  each  side  are  several  thousand  cells,  arranged  in 
long  rows  one  behind  the  other.  These  cells  are  very  small  and 
very  rough,  and  look  just  like  sentry  boxes  placed  close  together 
in  rows.  Here  examinations  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and 
Doctor  of  Literature  are  held  every  three  years.  At  the  last 
M.  A.  examination  17,000  graduates  competed  for  380  degrees ; 
at  the  last  D.L.  examination  8,000  competed  for  about  180 
degrees.  This  is  the  highest  degree,  and  can  only  be  conferred 
in  the  capital  It  is  open  to  all  Masters  of  Arts  tnroughout  the 
empire. 

reking  is  well  supplied  with  Buddhist  and  Taoist  temples 
and  monasteries.  There  is  hardly  a  street  without  one  or  more. 
Some  of  these  are  large,  and  look  very  imposing  with  their 
yellow  or  green  tiled  roofe. 

In  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  city,  close  to  the  north  wall, 
the  Mongols  have  a  very  large  lamasery,  called  the  Yung-ho- 
kung,  with  1,500  resident  lamas.  This  building  was  the  palace 
of  the  Emperor  Yung-cheng  before  he  came  to  tne  throne.  The 
bath  of  his  son  and  successor,  Chien-lung,  is  still  shown  in  the 
great  hall.  In  the  principal  court  is  a  square  marble  monument 
recording  in  Chinese,  Manchu,  Thibetan,  and  Mongol,  the  history 
of  Lamaism.  In  the  same  court  are  maps  of  the  universe,  accord- 
to  lama  notions,  and  pictures  of  the  six  paths  to  Nirvana.  In 
the  great  central  hall  the  lamas  assemble  daily  (twice  a  day,  I' 
think),  to  chant  the  Buddhist  litur^.  This  they  do  squatting 
in  rows  before  long  low  benches,  their  missals  open  before  them. 
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In  the  north  or  hindermost  court  is  a  lofty  building  containing 
a  gigantic  sandal-wood  image  of  Maitreya,  or  the  Coming  Buddha, 
75ft.  high  and  30ft.  broad.  It  is  a  standing  figure,  and  two  flights 
of  stairs  only  reach  to  the  waist.  A  little  to  the  north  is  a  hu^e 
pra}ring  wheel,  the  same  height  as  the  image,  which  is  set  in 
motion  when  the  emperor  visits  the  temple.  There  are  several 
small  praying  wheels  or  cylinders  in  the  courts  fitted  with 
handles  ready  for  people  to  twirl  as  they  pasa 

This  building  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  best  Chinese  archi- 
tecture. The  establishment  is  ruled  by  a  Gegen,  or  sort  of  living 
Buddha,  who  is  usually  a  Thibetan. 

A  little  to  the  west  of  this  lamasary  is  the  Confucian  Temple, 
or  Temple  of  Literature.  The  courts  are  planted  with  double  rows 
of  venerable  cypresses,  some  of  which  go  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Mongol  dynasty  of  600  years  ago.  The  chief  hall  is  a  loftv 
builmng,  between  40ft.  and  50ft.  high,  supported  by  strong  teat 
pillars.  A  shrine  containing  the  tablet  of  Confucius  occupies  the 
central  position.  The  inscription  on  the  tablet  is,  "Shrine  of  the 
most  holy  ancient  teacher,  Confucius."  Above  the  shrine  is  a 
tablet,  with  the  inscription,  ''  The  teacher  and  exemplar  of  a 
myriad  agea"  There  are  other  tablets,  the  gifts  of  various 
emperors,  all  lauding  Confucius.  The  shrines  of  four  distin- 
guished disciples  and  followers  are  placed  two  on  each  side  of  the 
shrine  of  Confucius,  and  then  a  little  lower  down  twelve  more, 
six  on  either  side — ^in  all  sixteen  who  are  considered  worthy  to 
bear  the  great  sage  company.  In  the  middle  of  the  court,  in 
front  of  this  hall,  are  six  marble  monuments,  borne  on  the  backs 
of  marble  tortoises,  each  under  a  yellow  tiled  roof,  recording  six 
conquests  by  the  emperors  Kang-hi,  Yung-cheng,  and  Chien-lung 
(1604-1777).  On  either  side  of  the  court  is  a  range  of  low  build- 
ings containing  the  tablets  of  over  a  himdred  famous  followers 
of  the  sage,  more  than  half  being  his  immediate  disciples.  In 
the  gateway  of  this  court  are  ten  drum-shaped  granite  stones, 
supposed  to  be  2,500  years  old.  They  bear  a  poetical  inscription 
commemorating  Hsiian  Wang's  hunting  expedition,  but  as  they 
are  not  mentioned  before  the  seventh  century  of  our  era  their 
antiquity  has  been  disputed.  In  the  outer  court  are  rows  of 
upright  stone  slabs  looking  very  like  gravestones,  but  a  closer 
inspection  shows  that  they  record  the  names  and  residences  of 
all  who  have  attained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Literature.  The 
three  oldest  slabs  belong  to  the  Mongol  dynasty.  The  record 
therefore  covers  500  years.  No  Buddhist,  or  Taoist,  or  other 
heretic,  however  celeorated,  has  any  place  in  this  temple  of 
Confucian  learning. 

Alongside  of  the  Confucian  temple  stands  the  Kuo  Tsz  Chien, 
or  Board  of  National  Preceptors.  It  is  also  called  the  Hall  of  the 
Classics.  In  the  broad  cloisters  on  both  sides  of  the  court  are 
200  stone  slabs,  on  which  the  entire  Confucian  classics  are 
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engraved.  In  the  centre  of  the  court  is  a  square  building,  in 
which  the  emperor  is  supposed  periodically  to  explain  the 
classics.  It  has  lon^  been  unused,  and  the  floor  is  deep  in 
dust.  The  building  is  surrounded  by  a  marble-faced  moat,  and 
in  front  there  is  a  beautiful  marble  and  porcelain  arch. 

A  short  distance  outside  the  An-ting  Men,  or  north  gate,  is  a 
large  lama  monastery,  called  the  Huang-sz.  In  the  west  court 
of  the  monastery  is  a  dagoba-shaped  marble  cenotaph,  erected 
by  the  Emperor  Chien-lung  to  the  memory  of  a  high  lama.  He 
held  the  rank  of  Banjan,  which  is  next  to  the  Dalai  Lama,  or 
Pope  of  Thibet.  The  emperor  invited  him  to  Peking,  and  while 
there  he  died  of  smallpox.  His  body  was  taken  back  to, Thibet, 
but  his  clothes  were  buried  under  this  beautiful  white  marble 
monument.  On  its  ei^ht  sides  are  engraved  supposed  scenes 
from  the  lama's  life :  his  birth,  entry  to  the  priesthood,  conflicts 
with  spiritual  foes,  instruction  of  pupils,  sickness  and  death, 
over  which  men  and  beasts  weep.  Every  Mongol  who  comes  to 
Peking  worships  at  this  shrine. 

About  midwav  between  the  north  wall  of  the  Tartar  city  and 
the  north  gate  of  the  Imperial  city  is  the  Bell  Tower.  In  this 
tower  is  a  huge  bell,  one  of  five  made  by  the  Emperor  Yunglo 
(1723-35).  It  weighs  120,000  pounds,  is  14ft  high,  24ft  round 
at  the  rim,  and  9in.  thick.  It  is  struck  at  midnight,  to  mark 
time  for  the  city  watch.  There  is  a  touching  legend  connected 
with  this  bell.  Two  attempts  to  cast  the  bdl  had  failed.  The 
emperor  was  enraged,  and  threatened  Kuan-yiu,  the  officer  m 
charge,  with  death  if  he  failed  again.  Kuan-yiu's  beautiful 
dau^ter,  Ko-ai,  heard  the  sad  news,  and  went  to  an  astrologer 
to  learn  the  fate  of  the  next  casting,  and  was  told  that  it  also 
would  fail,  unless  a  vir^n's  blood  was  mixed  with  the  ingredients. 
Ko-ai  begged  permission  to  see  the  next  casting.  The  fateful 
moment  came ;  the  seething  metal  poured  out  in  a  great  liquid 
stream.  Ko-ai  stepped  forward,  and  crying,  "  For  my  father," 
threw  herself  headlong  into  the  molten  stream.  One  of  the 
spectators  rushed  forward  to  seize  her,  but  was  only  in  time  to 
catch  one  of  her  shoes,  which  came  off  in  his  hand.  The  horror- 
stricken  father  would  have  followed,  but  was  held  by  strong 
hands,  and  then  led  away  a  raving  maniac.  The  casting  was  a 
complete  success,  the  bell  was  perfect,  but  no  vestige  of  Ko-ai 
could  be  seen — only,  whenever  tne  bell  is  struck,  there  is  a  cry 
as  of  a  female  voice,  saying  '^Heie,  haie!"  (Shoe,  shoe!)  It  is 
Eo-ai  calling  for  her  lost  shoe. 

Another  of  these  magnificent  bells  is  in  the  Great  Bell 
Teinple,  about  two  miles  north-west  of  the  city.  It  is  covered 
inside  and  out  with  Chinese  characters,  being  extracts  £rom  the 
Buddhist  classics.  It  is  a  perfect  piece  of  work.  Every  cha- 
racter is  as  clear  as  if  it  had  oeen  cut  with  a  die. 

A  little  way  to  the  south  of  the  Bell  Tower  is  the  Drum  Tower. 
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This  tower  was  built  in  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century 
by  Kublai.  It  contains  a  big  drum,  on  which  the  hours  of  the 
watch  are  supposed  to  be  struck  throughout  the  night.  Time  is 
measured,  when  measured  at  all,  by  sticks  of  burning  incense, 
after  the  fashion  of  Alfred  and  his  candles. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  city,  just  west  of  the  Four  Arches, 
is  a  large  yellow-tiled  building  called  the  Ti-wang-miao,  or  temple 
of  emperors  and  kings.  In  this  temple  are  tablets  to  all  the 
good  sovereigns,  from  ancient  times  to  the  present.  Usurpers, 
tjrrants,  those  who  have  been  assassinated,  and  those  who  have 
lost  their  thrones,  are  excluded.  The  long  array  of  tablets,  going 
back  more  than  4,000  years,  powerfully  reminds  us  of  China  s 
long  past.  Here  sacrifices  are  periodically  offered  to  the  manes 
of  Chma's  long-vanished  but  not  forgotten  sovereigns. 

A  short  distance  west  of  this  temple  is  a  large  lama  monas- 
tery, called  the  Pai-ta-sz,  founded  700  years  ago  during  the  rule 
of  the  Chitan  Tartars.  It  has  a  fine  white  dagoba,  under  which 
are  buried  twenty  beads,  2,000  clay  pagodas,  and  five  books  of 
Buddhist  charms.  The  Mongol  Emperor  Kublai  spent  large 
sums  on  the  embellishment  of  this  monastery  and  its  idols.  It 
is  one  of  the  sacred  spots  of  Mongol  pilgrimage. 

This  monastery  is  near  the  Fmg-tseh  Men,  one  of  the  west 
gates.  Passing  out  through  that  gate,  and  keeping  a  little  to 
the  right,  we  come  to  the  old  Roman  Catholic  cemetery,  where 
Ricci,  Schaal,  Yerbiest,  and  other  great  missionaries,  lie  buried. 
Ricci's  is  the  oldest  grave.  He  died  in  1610,  in  the  time  of  the 
Ming  Emperor  Wanli.  It  is  a  spot  full  of  sacred  and  inspiring 
memories,  even  for  those  who  do  not  approve  all  that  those  able 
and  devoted  men  did  and  taught. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  three  large  churches  in  Peking, 
and  one  or  two  small  ones.  They  have  a  considerable  number 
of  converts  in  and  around  the  capital,  mostly  the  descendants 
of  those  who  embraced  Christianity  200  years  ago,  when  the 
Jesuits  were  in  favour  at  court. 

The  Siz  Boards  which  constitute  the  Central  Executive  of  the 
Empire  are  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  southern  entrance  to 
the  Imperial  Palace,  the  Boards  of  OflBce,  Ceremony,  Works, 
Revenue,  and  War  being  on  the  east  side,  and  the  Board  of 
Punishment  on  the  west.  They  are  in  a  very  dilapidated,  dirty 
condition,  and  are  always  under  water  after  heavy  rain.  It  is 
the  habit  of  the  Chinese  to  put  up  noble  public  buildings,  and 
then  let  them  gradually  fall  to  pieces.  They  are  never  repaired 
till  they  threaten  to  fall  down.  It  is  no  unusual  sight  to  see 
shrubs  growing  out  of  the  roofs  and  walls  of  their  finest  buildings. 
There  is  a  general  lack  of  paint,  while  the  reign  of  dirt  is 
universal 

Situated  on  the  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude  (39''  54[  36") 
Peking  should  enjoy  a  mild  and  equable  climate.    But  climate 
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depends  on  other  things  besides  latitude.  Standing  at  the  head 
of  a  great  plain,  nearly  700  miles  long  and  over  300  miles  broad, 
Peking  is  aecidedly  hot  in  summer,  the  thermometer  sometimes 
registering  lOS""  Fah.  in  the  shade,  though  this  great  heat  does 
not  last  long.  In  winter  the  thermometer  falls  below  zero. 
Navigation  closes  towards  the  end  of  November,  and  reopens 
at  the  beginning  of  March.  The  ice  is  from  18in.  to  2ft.  thick. 
All  who  can  afford  it  dress  in  sheepskins  or  fiirs.  This  intense 
cold  is  due  to  the  prevalence  of  north-west  winds  from  the 
Mongolian  plateaus,  and  to  the  rapid  radiation  of  heat  owing  to 
the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  The  transition  from  summer 
to  winter  and  from  winter  to  summer  is  gradual.  Spring 
would  be  pleasant  but  for  the  frequent  dust  storms ;  but  autumn 
is  thoroughly  enjoyable. 

The  climate  is  very  dry,  owing  mainly  to  the  prevalence  of 
north-west  winds.  The  fall  of  snow  in  winter  is  seldom  more 
than  two  or  three  inches,  and  frequently  there  is  none  at  all. 
Bain  is  very  imcertain.  Months  pass  without  a  shower.  But, 
happily,  the  south-east  monsoon  usually  brings  thick  clouds  and 
heavy  rains  in  July  and  August. 

The  dryness  and  the  wind  produce  a  succession  of  dust- 
storms  all  through  the  winter  and  spring.  The  wind  catches 
up  the  dust  and  drives  it  along  in  blinding  eddies,  or  in  un- 
broken cloud-masses,  shutting  out  the  sun  and  darkening  the 
whole  sky. 

Long  after  we  had  opened  trade  and  made  a  treaty  with 
China,  reking  was  closed  to  us — not  even  our  ambassadors 
might  reside  there.  It  was  the  city  of  the  "  Great  King,"  and 
all  who  entered  must  enter  as  subjects,  vassals,  or  tributaries. 
But  in  1860  the  allied  English  and  French  troops,  after  burning 
the  Summer  Palace,  entered  Peking,  and  in  1861  the  British 
Minister  took  up  his  residence  there. 

The  same  year  Dr.  Lockhart  and  the  Rev,  J.  Edkins,  D.D., 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  opened  an  hospital  and 
mission  in  Peking.  Other  societies  soon  followed,  and  now 
there  are  three  American  societies  and  two  English  working  in 
Peking.  By  means  of  hospitals,  schools,  books,  and  daily  public 
preaching,  a  successful  work  is  being  done.  In  the  city  itself 
there  are  from  800  to  1,000  Church  members,  and  in  the  country 
around  as  many  more.  A  knowledge  of  the  leading .  truths  of 
Christianity  and  the  common  facts  of  modem  science  is  gradu- 
aUy  being  diffused  among  aU  classes,  and  a  period  of  change  and 
process  IS  bemg  inaugurated. 

The  onlj  outward  and  visible  sign  of  modem  life  and  im- 
provement m  Peking  is  the  telegraph  wire.  In  this  one  respect 
Peking  has  abandoned  its  proud  isolation  and  put  itselt  in 
touch  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  How  long  will  it  oe,  I  wonder, 
before  the  railway-whistle  will  echo  along  her  old  palaces  and 
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the  rush  of  the  steam  engine  disturb  the  slumber  of  centuries  ? 
Perhaps  sooner  than  we  expect  The  snort  of  the  "  iron  horse  " 
is  now  a  familiar  sound  at  Tientsin,  only  eighty  miles  away,  and 
may  soon  be  heard  in  Peking.  Among  China's  statesmen  a 
comparatively  liberal  and  progressive  spirit  prevails,  and  we 
may  anticipate  great  progress  m  the  near  future.  Our  trade 
with  China  is  already  immense,  but  when  CTiina  has  railways 
that  trade  should  be  doubled  and  trebled.  Quick  communica- 
tion will  also  greatly  strengthen  the  central  government,  and 
bring  the  whole  empure  in  close  touch  with  Pelung. 


INDEX  TO  CHIEF  PLACES  AND  BUILDINQS  IN  PEEINQ. 

A.  Tartar  City. 

B.  Chinese  City. 

1.  The  Imperial  Pakoe,  or  Tsz-ohin-cheng. 

2.  Entranoe  to  Palace. 

8.  Prospect  Hill,  or  Ching-ahan. 

4.  Pleasure  Lakes  and  Grounds,  or  Hsi-yuan. 

5.  Imperial  City,  or  Huang-cheng. 

6.  Astronomical  Obaeryatory,  or  Hsiang-tai 

7.  Examination  Hall,  or  Chii-chang. 

8.  Qreat  Lamasery,  or  Tung-ho-kung. 

9.  Confucian  Temple,  or  Wen-miao. 

10.  College  of  National  Preceptors,  or  Euo-tsz-chien. 

11.  Bel]  Tower,  or  Chung-lou. 

12.  Drum  Tower,  or  Eu-Iou. 

13.  Temple  of  Deceased  Emperors,  or  Ti-wang-miao. 

14.  White  Dagoba,  or  Pai-ta-sz. 

15.  The  Six  Boards  and  other  Offices,  or  Liu-po. 

16.  Temple  of  Heaven,  or  Tien-tan.     - 

17.  Temple  of  Agriculture,  or  Hsien-hung-tan. 


EXPLANATIONS  OF  MAP  OF  PEKING. 

Peking  consists  of  two  cities — the  inner  or  Tartar  City,  and  the  outer  or 
</hinese  City — divided  by  a  common  wall.  Together  they  are  twenty-three  miles  in 
circuit.    Population  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  million. 

The  Tartar  City  was  built  by  the  Mongol  Emperor  Kublai  Khan,  in  A.D.  1267, 
and  reconstructed  by  the  Ming  Emperor  Tung-lo  in  1409.  It  consists  of  three 
nearly  concentric  walled  squares — ^the  Tartar  City,  the  Imperial  City,  and  the  Purple 
Forbidden  City  or  Imperial  Palace. 

The  walls  of  the  Tartar  City  are  45ift  high,  47ift.  broad  at  the  top,  and  are 
nearly  fourteen  miles  in  circuit.  It  has  nine  gates,  each  protected  on  the  outside  by 
a  semicircular  wall  or  enceiaUCf  and  surmounted  by  a  lofty  tower  over  100ft.  high, 
bristling  with  gunholes.  A  similar  tower  stands  on  each  of  the  four  comers  of  the 
•city.  The  principal  streets  are  wide,  and  run  the  entire  leng^  of  the  city.  From 
these  the  smaller  streets  branch  off  at  right  angles.    The  principal  buildings  are  the 
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Observatory,  Esounination  Hall,  Qreat  Lamaieiy,  Conf udan  Temple,  Bell  and  Drum 
Towers,  Temple  of  Deceased  Emperors  and  Princes,  Pai-ta-ss  or  White  Dagoba,  and 
iibe  Six  Boards.  In  the  suburbs,  north,  are  the  Altar  of  Earth  and  Tellow  Temple ; 
esst,  Altar  of  the  Sun ;  west^  Altar  of  the  Moon. 

The  Imperial  City  is  a  walled  endosure,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Tartar  City, 
six  miles  in  circumference.    It  is  intended  as  a  protection  to  the  Palace. 

The  Purple  Forbidden  City,  or  Imperial  Palace,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  Tartar 
and  Imperial  Cities,  the  main  entrance  projecting  southwards.  The  palace  b  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  wall,  and  a  deep  broad  moat  over  two  miles  in  circumference. 
The  pleasure  gpnounds  and  lakes  are  to  the  north  and  west 

The  outer  or  Chinese  City  adjoins  the  Tartar  City  on  the  south  side,  and  over- 
laps it  on  the  east  and  west  It  is  a  parallelogram,  about  five  miles  long  by  two 
broad,  and  was  built  by  the  Ming  Emperor  Chia-ching,  in  A.D.  1543.  The  walls  are 
about  22ft  high,  15ft  broad  at  the  top,  and  9}  miles  long.  Much  of  the  city  is 
waste  land.  Streets  are  mostly  narrow.  Chief  buildings  are  the  Altar  of  Heaven 
and  the  Altar  of  Agriculture.  The  western  portion  stands  on  the  site  of  several 
aodenl  cities— Tiu-chou,  a.D.  500  ;  Ten-ching,  a.d.  986 ;  and  Chung-tu,  ▲.D.  1125. 


'RngHwli  Ship  Canals. — Pbofosbd  Watbbwat  bbtwekt  BnucniaHAK  and 
THB  HniCBBB. — A  project  of  immense  importance  to  the  Midlands  is  being  quietly 
but  resolutely  prepared  by  a  few  enterprising  commercial  men,  and  will  in  all  pro- 
bability be  introduced  into  Parliament  in  the  shape  of  a  bill  during  next  session.  We 
allude  to  the  Tame  Valley  and  Trent  Navigation  Scheme,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
connect  Birmingham  with  the  river  Trent  by  means  of  a  short  canal,  and  thus  secure 
for  steam  propelled  baizes  cheap  and  ready  access  to  the  German  Ocean.  All  the 
details  of  the  scheme  have  not  yet  transpired,  but  some  of  its  leading  featured  may 
be  broadly  stated.  The  canal  which  is  to  connect  Birmingham  with  the  river  Trent 
IS  to  be  80  feet  wide,  and  the  river  is  to  be  dredged  and  widened  to  the  point  at 
which  the  Lower  Trent  navigation  commences.  From  Wilden  Ferry  thero  is  a 
stretch  of  the  Trent^  twenty  niiles  in  length,  over  which  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey  has 
''the  navigation  rights  with  toll-free  access  to  the  German  Ocean,"  and  these  rights 
have,  it  is  stated,  been  virtually  acquired  by  the  promoters  of  the  enterprise.  The 
navigation  of  the  Lower  Trent  right  to  the  Humber,  and  the  absence  of  toll-dues 
(goods  being  transferred  from  the  barges  to  the  ships'  holds  in  the  open  Humber 
mouth)  present  advantages  of  so  great  and  so  substantial  a  character  that  they  can- 
not well  be  exaggerated.  It  appears  that  no  engineering  difficulties  of  serious  mag* 
nitnde  threaten  the  new  and  bold  project  Between  Water  Orton  and  Posthill  there 
must  be  a  deepeniug  and  widening  of  the  river's  bed,  and  certain  bends  in  the  river 
will  have  to  be  cut  away,  old-fashioned  bridges  with  massive  stone  piers  will  have  to 
give  place  to  girder  bridges  of  considerable  span,  and  in  some  plaoes  huge  embank- 
ments of  concrete  will  be  required  to  minimise  the  effects  of  floods.  The  Warwick 
Canal  Company,  which  has  a  network  of  waterways  in  the  vicinity  of  Birmingham, 
promises  generous  co-operation,  and  no  difficulty  will  be  presented  by  the  Drainage 
Board  of  that  town,  through  whose  sewage  farm  a  short  canal  will  have  to  be  made 
«n  route  to  the  terminus,  which  will  be  a  lock  of  100  boats'  capacity  on  property 
now  belonging  to  the  Corporation  at  Nechells.  The  scheme,  as  foreshadowed,  wilf 
give  Birmingham  a  waterway  7  feet  to  9  feet  deep  and  80  feet  wide  to  the  North  Sea 
with  barge  trains  computed  to  carry  400  tons  per  steam  tug.  It  is  estimated  that 
merchandise  can  thus  be  conveyed  from  Birmingham  to  the  estuary — 170  miles — ic 
24  hours  at  an  average  cost  of  8s.  per  ton,  thus  effecting  an  enormous  saving  on  the 
excessive  rates  now  charged  by  the  railways.  Some  idea  of  the  economy  to  be 
effected  may  be  gleamed  from  the  fact  that  one  Staffordshire  town  on  the  route— 
Burton-on-'rrent--calculates  on  a  saving  of  £100,000  a  year.  A  good  deal  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  scheme  is  sure  to  be  raised  on  behalf  of  the  railway  companies,  but  the 
intersets  of  a  total  population  of  three  and  a-half  millions  ought  to  weigh  well  with 
the  Legislature  in  considering  a  scheme  which  is  of  such  paramount  importance  tc 
the  industrial  Ufe  of  Birmingham  and  the  Midlanda  We  shall  await  with  interest 
foQer  particulaTB  of  the  projected  new  waterway. — Btaffordtihirt  Advertimr, 
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FERNANDO  PO,  WEST  AFRICA. 

By  the  Ri7.  THEOPHILUS  PARR,  MJL 
[Addressed  to  the  Memben  in  the  Memoiisl  Hall,  Febniazy  6th,  1889.) 

FERNANDO  PO  is  an  island  lying  oflF  the  West  Cioast  of 
Africa,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  situated  between  latitude  3"" 
and  4°  N.  and  longitude  8°  and  9**  E.  Speaking  roughly,  it  is 
about  120  miles  in  circumference,  measuring  from  north  (Point 
BuUen)  to  south  (Melville  Bay)  35  miles;  from  west  (Point  Bullen) 
to  east  (Gape  Horatio)  25  miles.  From  the  deck  of  the  steamer 
making  its  way  down  the  coast  Fernando  Po  is  seen  at  a  long 
distance.  It  is  an  island  consisting  of  a  hi&;h  mountain  ridge, 
the  highest  peak  of  which  is  over  11,000ft.  aoove  sea  level.  On 
the  continent  immediately  opposite  is  the  twin  mountain  of  the 
Cameroons,  whose  summit  is  still  higher,  over  13,000ft.  It  does 
not  require  much  poetic  imagination  to  see  in  these  two  moun- 
tains the  great  j>illars  of  the  gate  to  the  southern  seas.  Approach- 
ing nearer,  one  is  struck  by  the  uniform  dull  colour  of  tne  land 
of  the  mountain  sides,  and  closer  inspection  shows  it  to  be 
covered  with  forest  from  the  sea-beach  to  within  a  very  short 
distance  of  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  The  shape  of  some  of 
the  mountain  peaks  and  the  black  rocks  that  line  the  coast 
speak  of  volcanic  influence.  In  my  travels  over  the  island  I 
found  several  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes.  Some  of  the  old 
people  are  quite  positive  in  their  assertions  that  some  years  ago 
they  saw  fire  and  smoke  coming  from  the  summit  of  the  twin 
mountain  of  the  Cameroons.  Travelling  about  the  island  is  diffi- 
cult, insomuch  as  there  are  no  roads  save  the  narrow  winding 
Saths  made  by  the  natives  through  the  dense  jungle.  There  are 
eep  chasms  to  be  crossed.  These  chasms  invariably  run  in  a 
line  downward  to  the  coast.  The  traveller  has  to  descend  one 
side,  and,  crossing  the  mountain  stream  that  runs  along  the 
bottom,  climb  the  other.  Fortunatelv  there  are  small  trees  and 
brushwood  growing  on  the  sides  which  give  a  hold,  but  one  soon 
feels  that  boots  are  at  this  point  only  an  encumbrance,  and  that 
the  native,  who  can  hold  on  by  his  toes  as  well  as  his  fingers, 
has  a  decided  advantage.  The  soil  is  mainly  a  dark  vegetable 
loam,  with  here  and  there  a  bed  of  clay.  Sinking  a  well  for 
water  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  valleys  in  the  (feorge's  Bay 
district,  I  passed  through,  perhaps,  8ft  of  this  rich  dark  soil, 
then  6ft.  or  6ft.  of  clay  with  a  little  gravel,  and  then  came  to 
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the  hard  volcanic  rock.  The  clay  in  many  places  seems  admir- 
ably sidted  for  building  purposes  One  of  our  missionaries, 
indeed,  made  bricks  with  it,  with  which  he  built  an  outhouse, 
which  has  stood  the  weather  for  some  eleven  or  twelve  years. 
Running  along  the  shore  one  can  detect  patches  of  lighter  green 
colour  varying  the  scenery  of  the  mountain  side.  These  are  the 
yam  plantations  made  by  the  natives,  the  yams  being  their 
principal  food.  The  yams  of  the  North-west  Bay  district  have 
a  great  reputation  on  the  coast  for  sweetness  and  delicacy  of 
flavour.  Near  the  beach  we  can  see  the  palm  trees  of  various 
sorts,  cocoa-nut  palms,  oil-palms,  &c.,  bananas  and  plantains, 
orange  trees,  and  others.  We  have  found  in  the  woods  lignum 
vitse,  the  indiarubber  tree,  satinwood,  mahogany,  and  other 
hardwood  trees.  At  Santa  Isabel  and  North-west  Bay  there 
are  flourishing  plantations  of  cocoa,  and  the  export  of  this  pro- 
duct is  increasing  year  by  year.  Tobacco,  conee,  and  cotton 
have  also  been  grown ;  but  I  cannot  speak  very  favourably  of 
Fernando  Po  cigars — ^they  seemed  very  nice  cigars  "to  give 
away,"  while  as  to  the  cotton,  I  am  not  aware  that  its  quality 
has  ever  been  tested  by  spinning.  The  principal  export  is  palm 
oU,  some  thousands  ot  tons  bemg  sent  to  England  every  year. 
The  most  cursory  glance  will  show  that  the  resources  of  the 
island  are  yet  to  be  developed,  and  the  production  of  such  things 
as  palm  oil  and  cocoa,  to  say  nothing  of  tobacco,  cotton,  and 
coffee,  could  be  increased  a  hundred-fold.  The  fertility  of  the 
soil  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  after  cutting  down  the 
brushwood  and  high  cane  grass  round  a  hut,  which  I  used  as  a 
lod^ng  place  in  one  of  the  villages,  in  the  interval  of  three  months 
which  elapsed  before  I  could  visit  the  place  again,  the  grass 
had  ^own  5ft.  high.  The  climate  is,  of  course,  tropical,  having 
a  rainy  season  from  April  to  August,  and  a  dry  season  from 
September  to  March.  As  a  place  of  residence  it  has  been  called 
the  Madeira  of  West  Africa.  It  certainly  is  more  healthy  than 
the  delta  of  the  rivers  on  the  continent,  being  an  island  and 
mountainous.  One  may,  by  ascending,  find  a  temperature  low 
enough  for  comfort,  while  the  sea  breezes  are  fresh  and  invigor- 
ating. The  European  residents  are  subject  to  the  coast  fevers, 
and  occasionally  there  has  been  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever.  A 
vast  improvement  could  be  made  at  little  cost  by  the  draining 
of  the  comparatively  small  areas  of  swamp  and  marsh  that  are 
to  be  found  in  various  parts. 

Landing  at  the  chief  port,  Santa  Isabel,  the  visitor  is  struck 
by  the  absence  of  beasts  of  burden  and  vehicles.  The  streets 
are  grown  over  with  grass.  There  are  a  few  half-wild  bullocks 
careering  in  the  bush  near  the  town,  and  a  few  stray  pigs  may 
be  seen;  but  horses  and  cattle  cannot  be  kept  in  vigorous 
health.  In  the  forest  are  monkeys,  squirrels,  antelopes,  porcu- 
pines, snakes  of  every  <lescription  (which  by  their  abundance 
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amply  compensate  for  the  absence  of  beasts  of  prey),  and  birds 
of  gorgeous  plumage.  The  sea  teams  with  fish,  and  at  the 
season  of  the  year  the  whales  visit  the  coasts,  also  turtles. 

Santa  Isabel  has  a  heterogeneous  population.  There  are  the 
missionaries  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Church,  Jesuits  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church,  the  officials  of  the  Spanish  Qovernment, 
two  or  three  English  and  Scotch  merchants,  a  few  Portuguese,, 
and  occasionally  a  batch  of  Spanish  convicts.  These  make  up  the 
European  population,  which  forms,  perhaps,  one-tenth  of  the 
whole.  The  coloured  people  of  the  town  are  of  various  West 
African  tribes :  they  are  tne  descendants  of  recaptured  slaves. 
The  island  was  discovered  in  1471  by  a  Portuguese  named 
Fernandez.  It  was  ceded  to  Spain  by  a  treaty  signed  in  1778. 
An  expedition  sent  immediately  afterwards,  partrv  to  colonise 
and  partly  to  secure  slaves  for  the  working  of  the  Spanish  plan- 
tations in  South  America,  miserably  failed.  Of  the  150  who  set 
out,  only  22  survivors  returned  to  Monte  Video.  The  aborigines 
of  the  island  could  not  be  caught.  It  was  useless  attempting  to 
hunt  them  in  the  forests.  It  would  be  easier  to  catch  and  train 
-  the  monkeys.  Like  other  moimtain  tribes,  they  are  independent 
in  spirit.  As  a  consequence  of  this  failure,  the  island  was  aban- 
doned by  the  Spaniards  till  the  year  1843.  During  this  time 
the  island  was  often  visited  by  ibritish  ships,  which  called  for 
fresh  water  and  a  supply  of  yams  and  fruit.  A  settlement  was 
made  by  Captain  Owen,  of  the  British  ship  Eden.  The  town 
now  called  Santa  Isabel  was  laid  out  and  called  Clarence.  To 
this  town  were  brought  several  shiploads  of  slaves  who  had  been 
recaptured  by  the  British  men-of-war.  A  Spanish  expedition 
came  in  1843  to  reclaim  the  island.  An  English  gentleman 
named  Beecroft  was  made  governor,  and  received  an  appoint- 
ment also  as  British  consul.  Not  a  single  Spaniard  resided  at 
the  island  till  1856,  when  a  number  of  Jesuit  missionaries  came. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  a  number  of  these  coloured  people 
resolutely  insist  that  they  are  English  subjects.  You  may  meet 
in  the  streets  a  gentleman,  with  a  skin  as  black  as  your  boots, 
and,  asking  him  "What  countryman  are  you  ? "  may  receive  the 
answer,  "  1  be  Inglis  man,  sah."  For  reasons  which,  perhaps, 
we  need  not  here  enter  upon,  many  of  these  people  have  a  pre- 
ference for  the  British  Government,  though  m  the  town  itself 
they  might  hesitate  openly  to  avow  it.  Beecroft  was  succeeded 
in  the  governorship  oy  Lynslagen,  a  Dutchman,  so  that  the 
advent  of  Spanish  governors  and  officials  is  of  very  recent  date. 

These  coloured  people  of  the  town,  belonging  perhaps  origi- 
nally to  some  twelve  or  thirteen  different  Amcan  tribes,  make 
a  broken  English  their  common  meeting  ground  of  language. 
They  are  the  merchants  of  the  island,  acting  as  the  interme- 
diaries between  the  British  houses  and  the  aborigines  who 
gather  the  nuts  and  make  the  oil.    A  few  of  them  of  late  have 
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begun  to  trade  direct  with  Manchester  houses,  and  one  of  these 
men  has  at  North- West  Bay  a  cocoa  plantation  and  trading  sta- 
tion which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  West  Africa. 

The  aborigines  of  the  island  are  called  Bubis.    The  native 
word  for  man  is  Buy^  and  possibly,  some  Jack  Tar  hearing  the 
word  thought  Bubi  was  near  enough.     There  are  none  of  them 
living  on  Uie  coast  anywhere  round  the  island     They  say  they 
catch  fever  if  they  sleep  near  the  beach,  and  I  have  known 
several  cases  of  severe  and  long-continued  fever  occasioned  by 
this  which  amply  justified  their  statement.     Their  appearance 
is  certainly  not  prepossessing.     They  have  a  fashion  of  daubing 
their  bodies  all  over  with  finely-tempered  clay,  mixed  with  the 
juice  of  a  plant  that  makes  it  red.    One  never  sees  the  real 
colour  of  their  skin  unless  they  should  have  been  out  for  two 
or  three  hours  in  a  heavy  rain.     The  tribal  marks  on  the  face 
are  parallel  lines  cut  in  the  cheeks  and  forehead.     With  the 
same  mixture  of  clay  they  sometimes  plaster  the  head,  so  that  if 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  cause  sunstroke,  one  ceases  to  wonder 
that  they  never  suffer  from  it.  Respecting  their  habitsand  customs 
I  cannot  on  every  point  speak  with  absolute  certainty.     I  was  not 
there  quite  three  years.    Had  I  been  on  a  visit  of  three  weeks  I 
should  doubtless  have  been  able  to  collect  a  vast  amount  of  most 
valuable  information  (?)    When  a  man  has  been  with  this  people 
a  few  days  he  is  apt  to  think  he  knows  everything  about  them 
but  after  a  residence  of  nearly  three  years  1  had  reached  that 
stage  when  one  feels  it  necessary  to  have  a  personal  experience 
of  another  twenty  years  before  venturing  to  speak  with  assu- 
rance.    The  trihsA  marks  on  the  face  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Okoos  of  the  Yoruba  coimtry  up  the  Niger  river,  but  I  could 
not  discover  any  tradition  amongst  them  of  any  migration  in 
generations  gone  by.     In  fact,  none  of  those  witn  whom  I  came 
m  contact  seemed  to  have  any  idea  of  any  world  beyond  their 
own  island.     The  white  men  came  from  somewhere  over  the  sea, 
but  it  could  not  be  compared  with  their  own  territory.     The 
cloud-looking  Cameroons  mountain,  that  can  be  seen  on  a 
clear  day.  was  simply  "  yonder."    I  have  been  in  villages  where 
it  was  difficult  to  persuade  the  people  that  I  was  not  a  demon 
from  the  spirit  world.     In  other  places,  however,  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  I  should  explain  to  them  that  I  was  an 
Englishman  and  not  a  Spaniard,  for  they  seem  to  preserve  a 
very  vivid  recollection  of  the  attempt  to  capture  slaves  made 
over  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Their  religious  system,  of  course,  is  the  usual  Fetichism.  I 
found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  accurate  information  as  to 
their  real  beliefs.  They  manifested  great  unwillingness  to 
speak  to  a  foreigner  on  such  matters.  They  are  not  quite 
sure  what  mysterious  power  a  white  man  may  have  over 
the  spirits,  and  hence  are  prudently  cautious  in  not  letting 
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him  know  too  much.  And  we  can  also  understand  how  difficult 
it  will  be  for  many  of  them  to  ^ve  any  explanation  of  their 
religious  ideas.  Not  a  few  intelligent  and  educated  Englishmen 
find  the  same  difficulty.  That  they  have  faith  in  a  number  of 
spirits,  and  seek  to  propitiate  these  spirits  by  sacrifices  and 
charms,  is  evident.  Tou  see  the  necklaces  of  bits  of  bones  and 
feathers  on  the  people.  The  entrance  to  the  village  is  an  arch- 
way formed  by  two  boughs  bent  together  and  the  skull  of  a 
goat  in  the  centre.  Before  everv  hut  is  a  short  post,  on  the  top 
of  which  is  a  bowl  of  water  in  which  lie  bones  and  nuts.  You 
pass  near  the  beach,  at  the  side  of  the  path,  a  heap  of  sticks  and 
stones  to  which  every  native  makes  a  contribution  on  his  journey 
to  the  trading  station  as  a  propitiatory  offering  for  prosperity.  In 
some  quiet  spot  in  the  forest  you  may  come  upon  the  ashes  of 
the  fire,  the  bones,  and  the  remains  of  the  victims  offered  in 
sacrifice,  and  the  post  to  which  the  string  is  yet  hanging  that 
bound  the  victim.  They  have  very  definite  ideas  about  inspira- 
tion. You  hear  a  man  making  an  unusual  grunting  noise, 
and  are  told  that  it  is  not  indigestion,  as  you  might 
reasonably  suppose,  but  the  "  spirit "  within  him.  You  may 
meet  a  procession,  at  the  head  of  which  a  woman  is  march- 
ing who  utters  the  same  sounds.  Her  body,  daubed  with  the 
usual  red  clay,  is  further  decorated  by  lines  of  yellow  clay 
marked  in  the  lines  of  the  main  bones  of  the  body,  so  that  she 
looks  like  a  walking  skeleton  picture.  On  her  head  she  carries 
the  skull  of  a  goat  or  sheep.  They  have  the  customary  African 
superstition  about  the  evil  eye  and  the  evil  breath  of  witchery. 
On  festal  occasions  each  frequenter  puts  on  a  big  belt  of  goatskin, 
which,  on  his  attaining  puberty,  was  given  him  by  the  priest  as 
a  sort  of  pledge  of  loyalty  to  the  local  deities.  Superstition  dies 
hard.  It  is  not  unusual  for  one  of  the  civilised  educated  coloured 
people  of  the  town  to  go  to  one  of  these  Bubi  priests  for  informa- 
tion concerning  lost  property,  or  to  inflict  vengeance  for  some 
wrong.  They  nave  their  religious  ceremonies — a  dance,  called 
the  Bwalla,  is  partly  military  and  partly  religious.  You  may 
find  a  village  deserted  by  its  men  and  boys,  and  be  informed  as 
an  explanation,  that  they  have  gone  to  make  a  great  bwalla — 
that  is,  to  organise  a  grand  hunt  in  the  forest  for  game,  and  then 
ofier  the  slain  animals  in  sacrifice,  roast  them,  and  eat  them. 
Of  their  ideas  of  the  future  state  I  know  but  little,  for  even  the 
converted  natives  seemed  to  dislike  speaking  of  it.  They  speak 
of  the  world  of  spirits,  and  that  is  about  all  you  can  learn. 

In  social  life  polygamy  prevails.  One  woman,  however,  is 
held  as  chief  wife.  The  chief  of  the  district  where  my  mission 
was  situated  derived  his  authority  from  his  chief  wife,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  the  former  chie£  A  wealthy  man  will  have  a 
harem  of  women  of  all  ages,  down  to  the  almost  baby,  who, 
having  been  weaned  from  its  mother,  has  been  securea  and  is 
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growing  up  with  his  own  family.  These  are  obtained  by 
negotiations  with  the  parents  and  the  bestowment  of  a  gift  as  a 
recompense  to  them  for  the  loss  of  her  servicer  The  present 
necessary  to  obtain  a  wife  varies  according  to  the  physical 
abilities  of  the  lady  concerned  and  the  social  position  of  the 
parties  contracting.  A  pound  or  two  of  tobacco  or  a  small  seven- 
pound  keg  of  powder  would  be  sufficient  in  some  cases,  while  for 
another  perhaps  two  or  three  pounds  worth  of  goods  would  be 
demanded.  W  hen  the  price  has  been  paid,  she  is  looked  upon 
as  the  property  of  her  lord  and  master.  In  estimating  his  wealth 
a  ''gentleman '  will  say  he  has  so  many  goats  and  sheepand  women. 
If  a  man  dies  the  women  or  girls,  as  it  may  be,  of  his  harem,  cannot 
be  married  to  any  other  person,  but  are,  after  the  period  of  mourn- 
ing, sent  out  on  the  community  to  live  the  life  of  shame,  half  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  traffic  goin^  to  the  family  of  the  girl  and  the 
other  half  to  the  chief  of  the  district.  It  is  impossible  before  a 
mixed  audience  to  describe  the  evils  of  this  norrible  system 
that  pander  to  the  basest  passions  of  human  nature.  With  all 
this  we  had  great  difficulty  in  persuading  the  girls,  who  had  been 
taught  in  our  school,  that  they  would  each  be  happier  as  the 
single  wife  of  one  man.  Their  argument  was  reasonable  enough. 
The  women  have  most  of  the  work  to  do.  If  there  is  only  one 
she  would  have  to  work  too  hard,  besides  which  she  will  have 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  all  the  master's  anger  when  he  is  vexed. 
Human  nature,  however  crushed  and  degraded,  is  much  the 
same  there  as  everywhere.  As  we  became  familiar  with  the 
families  of  the  district  it  was  evident  to  us  that  there  was  the 
same  difficulties  in  persuading  a  number  of  these  poor  women 
to  live  in  harmony  and  peace  as  would  arise  by  a  similar 
experiment  with  ladies  of  any  other  nation.  The  "master" 
found  that  "  the  power  of  the  stick  "  was  sometimes  necessary  as 
a  last  resort.  In  seeking  to  save  them  from  this  evil  we  had  to 
face  the  difficulty  often  suggested  by  the  head  of  the  house. 
"  If  I  give  up  all  my  wives  but  one,  what  will  become  of  them  ? 
The  law  will  still  hold  me  responsible  for  them;  and  then 
further,  if  I  am  but  to  keep  one,  which  shall  it  be  ? " 

Qur  great  hope  was  in  the  training  of  the  young,  and  in  this 
particular  we  were  gratified  by  success.  We  considered  that  the 
first  Christian  marriage  was  as  great  a  victory  as  the  first 
baptised  convert  from  Fetichism. 

These  Subis  are,  as  a  tribe,  exceedingly  low  in  the  scale  of 
humanity — in  many  particulars  greatly  below  the  level  of  the 
tribes  on  the  coast  opposite.  Tne  poorer  dwellings,  the  absence 
of  any  reasonable  method  of  medicine,  the  lack  of  ambition  for 
fine  appearance,  marked  their  inferiority.  Yet  it  was  interesting 
to  note  their  progress.  As  a  people  we  did  not  think  them  so 
quarrelsome  and  cruel  as  some  tribes  on  the  coast.  We  never 
considered  it  necessary  to  carry  weapons  of  defence,  and  in  our 
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joumeyings  have,  night  after  night,  slept  peacefully  on  the 
ground  of  their  huts.  We  never  had  any  trouble  with  any  of 
them,  .only  on  those  occasions  when  some  '*  gentleman "  nad 
been  partaking  too  freely  of  the  white  trader's  rum,  and  came 
on  the  mission  grounds  to  show  it.  A  missionary  in  his  life 
must  play  many  parts,  and  occasionally  we  have  had  to  be  police- 
man, judge,  jury,  and  executioner  in  a  short  half  minute. 

while  there,  a  quarrel  broke  out  between  the  people  in  two 
districts  of  the  north-west  of  the  island.  A  chief,  wishing  to 
obtain  the  most  powerful  charm  possible,  had  negotiated  with  a 
man  near  whose  hut  the  bones  of  an  executed  murderer  were 
buried.  These  bones  were  taken  up  and  removed  to  the  hut  of 
the  chief,  whereat  the  people  of  the  district  to  which  the  man 
had  belonged  raised  an  alarm  and  threatened  war  if  the  bones 
were  not  returned.  Their  "  wars  "  were  never  signalised  by  any 
open  battle  of  numbers,  but  each  warrior  proceeds  independently, 
trying  to  steal  upon  and  kill  some  of  his  enemies,  while  watching 
not  to  be  caught  himself.  And  thus  this  practice  of  wholesale 
assassination  in  times  past  had  gone  on  for  years.  Fortunately, 
on  this  occasion,  the  head  king  of  the  island  intervened — sent 
a  deputation  down  to 'investigate — ^a  council  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
neighbouring  district  was  called  to  assist  in  the  adjudication — 
the  bones  were  brought  back — the  man  who  sold  them  was  fined 
all  his  goats,  and  sheep,  and  yams,  which  fine  was  forthwith 
exacted,  cooked,  and  eaten  by  the  assembled  jurymen — and  all 
were  satisfied.  We  were  glad  to  have  the  matter  settled  so 
peaceably. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of  the  aboriginal 
population,  and  so  we  cannot  say  whether  it  is  increasing  or 
decreasing.  It  is  notorious  that  the  people  nearest  the  town, 
where  the  rum  is  so  accessible,  are  the  most  degraded.  There 
is  as  much  physical  difference  between  the  Biibi  of  the  town 
district  and  tne  Bubis  who  live  in  the  south  as  between  the 
brawny  Scotch  Highlandman  and  an  undersized  factory  operative 
of  Lancashire.  We  found  the  children  ^uick  to  learn  in  the 
schools,  and  the  men  ready-witted  and  intelligent  on  matters 
within  their  knowledge.  Some  of  the  imbecilities  of  the  so-called 
nigger  witticisms  given  in  this  country  would  be  as  much  beneath 
the  intelligence  of  the  average  Bubi  as  it  is  beneath  the  average 
English  working  man.  They  have  been  called  by  some  who 
have  known  them  the  laziest  people  in  creation,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  hitherto  they  have  had  no  motive  for  work. 
The  banana  grows  spontaneously.  The  yams  only  recmire  a 
very  little  labour  during  two  months  of  the  year.  The  JBubi's 
house  can  be  built  in  a  day  out  of  materials  close  at  hand  in  the 
forest.  If  you  speak  about  clothes,  he  will  pertinently  ask, 
"  Of  what  use  are  they  ?  I  am  warm  enough  without  them."  As 
to  decency,  he  sees  no  more  harm  in  his  people  being  without 
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garments  than  in  the  goats  and  sheep  being  unclothed.  What 
can  you  offer  him,  therefore,  to  induce  him  to  work  ?  He  only 
requires  of  the  white  man  a  gun  and  ammunition  to  kill  the 
game  when  he  goes  hunting,  and  a  knife  to  carry  in  the  sheath 
on  his  arm.  As  to  the  rum,  which  forms  so  large  a  part  of  the 
goods  which  the  merchant  gives  in  exchange  for  the  country 

Eroduce,  it  seems  a  degradation  of  the  term  to  call  the  traffic 
y  the  name  of  "trade."  Wherever  it  is  obtained  by  the 
natives  its  use  tends  inevitably  to  their  demoralisation  and 
destruction.  In  all  our  joumeyings  amongst  the  people  we 
never  saw  a  native  drunk  witn  me  palm  wine  of  his  own 
country.  In  every  case  the  drunkenness  was  the  result  of 
"  trading  with  the  white  man."  We  were  so  impressed  with  the 
evils  of  this  traffic  that,  much  as  we  felt  our  loneliness,  and 
thoroughly  gentlemanly  as  might  be  the  personal  character  of 
the  white  merchant,  we  often  were  led  to  wish  that  the  natives 
had  never  known  the  English  trader.  Rum  dealing  is  not 
trade :  it  is  money  on  the  one  side  and  destruction  on  the  other. 

On  this  Une  of  commercial  interests  we  think  we  can  make 
out  a  good  case  for  mission  work.  It  was  interesting  to  note,  as 
the  people  were  gradually  won  to  attend  the  mission  services, 
how  the  demand  for  Manchester  prints  and  calicoes  increased. 
We  did  not  preach  that  man  should  be  clothed ;  but  as  they 
heard  the  Gospel,  somehow  these  men  felt  that  they  must  be 
clothed,  and  thus  the  demand  was  created.  To  obtain  these 
articles  of  clothing  and  household  furniture  our  native  converts 
have  cleared  the  ground  and  made  large  cocoa  plantations. 
They  have  each  year  sown  a  larger  area  with  yams,  and  have 
been  the  first  of  their  countrymen  to  engage  in  the  fishing  trade. 

We  found  the  chiefis  and  people  quick  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  the  education  of  their  children,  especially  in  view 
of  their  trading  with  the  white  men.  To  the  West  Coast  native 
the  English  language  is  the  language  of  literature,  commerce, 
and  political  power.  Men  who  had  not  the  remotest  intention 
of  becoming  Christians  themselves,  or  of  allowing  their  children 
to  do  so,  were  anxious  that  their  children  should  attend  our 
schools  and  become  learned  in  the  "  white  man's  wisdom." 

Having  no  books  to  assist  us,  our  work  of  learning  the  lan- 
guage was  a  groping  in  the  dark  for  a  long  time,  ana  we  were 
conscious  of  many  imperfections  in  our  speaking  even  to  the 
last.  The  most  prominent  characteristic  is  the  principle  of 
"  alliteral  concord.'  **  An  assimilation  which  takes  place  between 
the  initial  letters  of  words  grammatically  connected  in  a  sen- 
tence, the  word  governed  generally  changmg  its  initial  into  that 
of  the  word  by  which  it  is  governed." 

We  found  the  young  men  of  the  mission  quicker  to  learn 
our  language  than  we  were  to  learn  theirs ;  and  in  the  course  of 
ten  years' labour  have  succeeded  in  training  some  twenty  or 
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more  of  them  who  can  now  read  and  miderstand  their  English 
Bible  and  act  as  interpreters. 

After  haying  somewhat  mastered  the  language  of  the  people 
of  the  North-west  district,  we  found  ourselves  imable  ©asily  to 
converse  with  the  people  of  other  districts — the  dialects  differ- 
ing as  widely  as  the  dialects  of  broad  Yorkshire  and  Somerset- 
shire. 

Like  all  other  missionaries  we  found  a  little  medical  know- 
ledge of  immense  value.  Being  a  day's  boat  voyage  from 
civilisation,  or  more  if  the  weather  was  bad,  we  were  compelled 
to  practise  medicine  both  for  ourselves  and  the  poor  people 
round  us,  and,  if  need  be,  could  secure  a  large  number  of  testi- 
monials of  the  benefit  received  by  our  simple  treatment,  the 
most  satisfactory  to  us  being  the  transformed  character  of  some 
who,  having  received  benefit  by  the  medicine  for  the  body,  were 
thereby  won  to  bear  and  receive  the  )iopeful  message  for  their 
souls. 

It  is  certain  that  with  the  work  which  might  be  done  by  an 
enterprising  and  vigorous  government  in  the  making  of  roads, 
construction  of  harbours,  drainage  of  marshes,  &c.,  together  with 
the  efforts  of  legitimate  commerce,  and,  may  I  not  add,  the 
strenuous  labours  of  a  practical  Christianity,  Fernando  Po  may 
become  the  gem  of  West  Africa. 


Winter  Travel  at  Davos. — I  cannot  do  better  than  continue  these  observa- 
tions with  some  account  of  my  personal  experiences  upon  the  mountain  roads.  With 
this  object  in  view,  it  will  be  well  to  describe  the  mode  of  travelling  in  use  here.  The 
snow-tracks  which  cross  the  higher  passes  are  very  narrow ;  and  for  this  reason,  little 
low  open  sledges  drawn  by  one  horse  are  commonly  employed.  The  sledge  is  a  box, 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  car  in  a  merry-go-round,  into  which  a  pair  of  travellers  are 
shut  by  means  of  a  wooden  frame  or  lid  moving  up  and  down  on  hinges.  This  lid 
rises  to  the  breast  of  a  seated  person,  &nd  protects  his  legs  from  falling  snow.  The 
upper  part  of  his  body  is  exposed.  When  the  sledge  upsets,  which  is  not  unfrequently 
the  case,  the  whole  falls  quietly  on  one  side,  and  discharges  its  contents.  The  wooden 
frame  or  lid,  being  movable  upon  its  hinges,  enables  a  man  to  disengage  himself  with- 
out difficulty.  The  driver  stands  upon  a  ledge  behind,  passing  the  reins  between  the 
shoulders  of  the  passengers.  There  are  no  springs  to  the  vehicle,  which  bumps  and 
thumps  solidly  in  the  troughs  of  the  road,  dispelling  all  illusions  as  to  the  facile  motion 
of  a  sledge.  If  it  is  needful  to  pass  another  ^rehide,  the  horse  plunges  up  to  his  belly 
in  soft  snow  upon  one  side,  then  struggles  furiously,  gains  his  feet,  and  lifts  the  sledge 
with  quick  spasmodic  effort  to  the  beaten  track  again.  These  sledges  carry  no  luggage. 
A  second  horse  is  used,  which  follows  close  behind,  and  draws  a  truck  on  runners  laden 
with  all  kinds  of  baggage.  He  has  no  driver  ;  and  the  result  is  that  these  luggage 
sledges  frequently  upset  It  is  always  safest  to  travel  with  the  post  in  winter,  because 
the  horses  know  each  yard  of  the  nMd  from  one  stage  to  another.  But  a  nervous 
traveller  may  even  thus  be  expoeed  to  trials  of  his  courage  ;  for  economy  makes  the 
postmaster  provide  the  smallest  possible  number  of  postilions,  and  passengers  are 
sometimes  sent  across  a  mountain  in  a  sledge  without  a  driver,  following  the  sledge 
in  front.  I  once  crossed  the  Julier  in  a  dark  night  of  January  without  a  postilion 
and  without  any  reins  to  guide  the  horse  by.  My  reason  told  me  that  the  beast 
knew  his  business  better  than  I  did.  But,  none  the  less,  I  felt  forlornly  helpless  when 
he  was  floundering  about  in  depths  of  snow  I  could  not  realise.  It  is  always  best  to 
take  things  as  they  come,  however  ;  and  I  comforted  myself  by  reflecting  that  even 
an  Englishman  is  a  parcel  which  postmasters  are  bound  to  deliver  safely  at  its  destina- 
tion.— CbmAiU  Ma^oxin/u 
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THE  SEA  AND  SHORES  OF  AZOV. 

By  the  Biv.  ALFRED  GOLBECK. 
[Read  to  the  Memben  In  the  Memorial  Hall,  March  6th,  1889.] 

I  DO  not  claim  to  be  able  to  sajr  anything  quite  new  about  the 
sea  and  shores  of  Azov.  This  sheet  oi  water,  with  the  land 
on  every  side,  is  perfectly  well-known.  The  fascination  of  many 
geographical  subjects  is  m  being  able  to  tell  new  things.  Remote 
and  partially  explored  regions  awaken  deep  interest  in  the  minds 
of  all  geographical  students ;  but  when  the  regions  are  compara- 
tively near,  and  every  part  of  them  has  been  surveyed  and  care- 
fully marked  down  in  maps  and  charts,  and  when  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people  inhabiting  these  regions  are  generally 
known,  the  only  interest  is  in  a  record  of  personal  observation. 
By  every  such  record  we  gain  a  new  point  of  view.  We  see 
familiar  objects  in  a  fresh  light,  and  ii  the  fresh  light  invest 
these  objects  with  unexpected  radiances,  we  may  be  thankful 
for  it,  and  it  may  prove  worth  having. 

In  the  summer  of  1884,  after  a  short  sojourn  in  the  Grecian 
Isles,  and  a  shorter  rest  at  Constantinople,  I  found  myself 
approaching  the  south-western  shores  of  the  Crimea.  The  dark 
blue  waters  of  the  Euxine  gradually  changed  in  colour,  assum- 
ing lighter  and  lighter  hues,  as  the  vessel  proceeded  northwards 
along  the  Crimean  shores.  As  we  drew  near  to  the  Bay  of 
Eertch  the  waters  became  green,  indicating  shallower  seas  and 
a  dark  sandy  bottom.  We  rounded  a  low-lying  fortii&ed  pro- 
montory into  the  bay,  and  let  the  anchor  slip  in  about  twelve 
fathoms  of  water. 

The  scenery  was  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  scenery  on  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  No  clifis,  no  hills,  no  varied 
vegetation,  but  sandy  beaches  that  sloped  upward  into  the 
greenest  pasture  land,  unrelieved  by  a  single  tree,  and  dotted 
with  browsing  cattle.  The  shores  of  the  bay  swept  round  in  an 
almost  faultless  semicircle,  and  in  the  bend  lay  the  grey  town. 
Its  square-built  houses  stretched  along  the  margin  of  the  sea, 
and  the  dome  of  its  mosque-like  church,  with  the  gilded  cross 
surmounting  the  crescent,  as  in  other  once  Mohammedan  towns, 
lifted  itself  above  the  tide. 

To  the  eastward  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  very  low  land, 
wtiich  lost  itself  to  the  vision  in  marsh  and  flood,  with  a  house 
here  and  there,  lonely,  and  as  if  stranded. 
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Kertch  is  an  important  official  town,  standing  at  the  gates 
of  the  Sea  of  Azov,  to  permit  or  forbid  entrance  into  these 
Russian  waters.  The  soldiers  who  man  the  fortifications  find 
homes  here,  and  also  the  government  medical  officers  and 
examiners  of  cargo,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  ships'  crews  and 
grant  pratique,  and  to  seal  up  all  prohibited  articles  except 
what  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  crews  until  their 
return  through  the  Straits  of  Yenikald 

Having  arrived  late  in  the  afternoon,  we  were  not  fortunate 
enough  to  receive  sanction  to  proceed  that  day.  We  were 
obliged  to  remain  overnight  under  the  supervision  of  two  young 
soldiers  who  were  sent  aboard  in  the  evening.  Early  next 
morning,  however^  we  were  visited  by  the  various  officisds  and 
their  assistants,  who,  notwithstanding  the  trying  nature  of  their 
visit,  and  while  insisting  with  quiet  firmness  upon  a  complete 
inspection  of  the  vessel,  were  the  pink  of  politeness.  We  were 
deemed  healthy,  and  none  of  our  belongings  were  placed  under 
ban,  and,  as  soon  as  we  had  courteously  bidden  them  fiEurewell, 
we  weighed  anchor  and  steamed  away  tor  the  Sea  of  Azov. 

The  Straits  of  Yenikal^  are  not  more  than  four  miles  wide 
in  any  part,  and  the  navigable  channel  is  so  narrow  as  only  to 
admit  of  two  moderate-sized  vessels  passing  each  other.  The 
channel  is  carefully  indicated  by  floating  poles,  and  there  is  no 
danger  while  keeping  well  between  them.  Should  one  of  the 
poles  be  accidentally  carried  away,  the  fixed  fine  of  roubles  must 
be  dutifully  paid,  that,  without  expense  to  the  government,  a 
new  pole  may  immediately  take  its  place.  The  elaborate  forti- 
fications of  the  Bay  of  Kertch,  and  the  difficult  navigation  of  the 
Straits  of  Yenikal^,  make  the  Sea  of  Azov  a  tolerably  safe  naval 
shelter. 

Entering  the  Sea  of  Azov  through  the  Straits  of  Yenikal^ 
the  waters  continue  to  change  their  hue.  The  pleasant  green 
merges  itself  into  a  yellowish-brown — ^the  not  very  attractive  but 
prevailing  hue  of  the  Sea  of  Azov.  The  waters  become  still 
shallower,  and  the  bed  of  the  sea  darker ;  but  as  the  straits  are ' 
left  behind  the  ruffled  surface  of  the  waters  stretch  away  on 
every  hand,  and  the  land  only  becomes  visible  again  as  we  draw 
near  to  the  anchorage  ground  about  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of 
Taganrog.  ' 

The  Sea  of  Azov  is  pear-shaped,  its  converging  shores  run- 
nins;  northward,  with  an  inclination  to  the  east,  and  terminating 
at  the  mouths  of  the  Don.  It  covers  an  area  of  14,000  square 
mile&  The  coast  line  is  comparatively  unbroken  by  bays  and 
islets,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Putrid  Sea,  the  Siwaah, 
on  its  south-western  border,  whose  still  waters,  reeking  with 
unhealthy  exhalations,  are  closed  in  by  the  long  and  narrow 
tongue  of  Arabat.  In  no  part  of  the  Sea  of  Azov  are  the  waters 
more  than  eight  or  nine  fathoms  deep,  and,  as  we  proceed  north- 
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ward,  they  gradually  diminish  in  depth  to  four  or  five  fathoms. 
In  the  Gulf  of  Taganrog  only  small  tugs  and  flat-bottomed 
lighters  can  ply  with  any  safety.  All  merchant  steamers  and 
trading  vessels  are  obliged  to  anchor  in  the  entrance  of  the  gulf, 
fully  twenty  miles  from  Taganrog,  and  from  the  mouths  ot  the 
Don  still  further ;  and  all  cargo  has  to  be  brought  alongside  the 
steamers  and  shipped  in  the  open.  The  weather  is  not  always 
&yourable  to  this  method  of  taking  in  cargo.  Considerable 
delay,  in  the  early  and  late  seasons,  is  sometimes  occasioned  by 
stormy  winds.  The  anchorage,  too,  is  not  always  of  the  safest, 
for,  while  the  bottom  is  sandy,  the  waters  are  so  shallow  as  to  be 
violently  f^tated  in  strone  gales,  and,  now  and  again,  the  very 
bed  of  the  sea  is  exposed  between  the  leaping  waves. 

The  waters  of  the  Azov  are  not  so  much  a  sea  as  a  widely- 
extended  estuary  of  the  river  Don.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
called  it  a  lake.  In  area  the  Azov  may  very  well  be  called  a 
sea,  but  its  waters  are  fresh — ^the  waters  of  the  river  spread 
over  a  wide  plain ;  and  the  lower  orders  of  the  Russian  people, 
who  work  aboard  the  steamers,  stowing  wool  or  shovelling  grain, 
scruple  not  to  dip  it  up  from  the  ship's  side  and  use  it  for  cook- 
ing purposes.  1  have  seen  them  often  throw  over  a  bucket, 
haul  up  the  water,  and  pour  it  into  their  iron  cooking  pot,  in 
which  they  prepared  their  stew  of  strongly-smelling  vegetables, 
and  dark-brown  bread,  with  a  few  shreds  of  broken  meat  to  keep 
up  the  pretence  of  stew  and  save  its  character. 

For  three  or  four  months  every  year  the  Sea  of  Azov  is  one 
unbroken  sheet  of  ice.  The  ice  of  South  Russian  winters  closes 
up  for  some  time  ports  like  Odessa,  directly  on  the  Black  Sea. 
We  might,  therefore,  expect  that  the  fresh  shallow  waters  of  the 
Sea  of  Azov  would  easily  become  ice-bound,  although,  in  milder 
winters,  the  ice  is  treacherous  on  account  of  the  currents  under 
the  ice  caused  by  the  constantly  flowing  waters  of  the  Don.  The 
southern  portions  of  the  floe  have  been  sometimes  sucked  through 
the  Straits  of  Yenikal^,  and  then  the  ice  has  broken  loose  from 
the  shores  and  commenced  to  float  downwards  toward  the  Black 
Sea.  To  the  fishermen,  who  drive  their  sledges  long  distances 
over  the  frozen  surface  of  the  sea,  and  pierce  the  ice  for  fish, 
this  liability  of  the  ice  in  milder  winters  to  float  away  is  a  source 
of  danger.  Three  years  ago  last  January  a  thousand  fishermen, 
with  the  winter  belongings  of  their  trade,  were  carried  away,  and 
while  many  were  rescued  from  their  melting  raft,  others  were 
drowned  in  the  deeper  waters. 

Not  much  can  be  said  for  the  Azov  as  a  hunting  ground  for 
the  naturalist.  The  most  interesting  denizen  of  its  waters,  com- 
mercially as  well  as  scientifically,  is  the  royal  sturgeon.  These 
widely-extended  fresh  and  shallow  waters  furnish  an  excellent 

Siawning  ground  for  this  large  and  valuable  fish,  and  the 
ussians  in  the  vicinity  make  uie  most  of  its  presence  by  cap- 
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turing  and  converting  it  into  caviare  and  isinglass.  Sturgeon 
may  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  Azov.  I  have  seen  a  very  large 
one  landed  at  Taganrog;  and  among  the  ordinary  welcome 
viands  at  our  table,  beautifully  cooked  by  an  English  lady  resi- 
dent in  Taganrog,  were  sturgeon  steaks— a  dish  that  would  be 
fragrant  to  the  nostrils  and  delicious  to  the  palate  of  the  most 
fastidious  epicure.  The  most  famous  sturgeon  fishing  groimd, 
however,  is  on  the  east  coast,  between  Cape  Dol^ava  and  the 
Straits  of  Yenikal^,  affording  a  comfortable  livelihood  to  the 
inhabitants  of  these  flat  and  marshy  regions. 

Another  interesting  frequenter  of  the  Sea  of  Azov  is  the 
pelican.  This  large  bird,  ungainly  on  the  shore,  but  very  nimble 
while  fishing,  may  be  seen  in  flocks,  and  is  by  no  means  timid 
at  the  presence  of  man.  The  first  I  observed,  sitting  on  the 
water  some  distance  away,  I  took  to  be  a  swan.  When  I  saw  a 
flock  of  them  on  the  wing,  however,  following  one  after  another, 
not  in  a  direct  line,  but  obliquely,  I  knew  them  to  be  pelicans. 
They  will  allow  one  to  approach  quite  near,  if  sufficient  caution 
be  exercised,  and  thereby  afford  opportunity  for  carefully  watch- 
ing their  habits ;  and  the  adroit  aim  and  force  with  which  they 
seize  the  passing  fish,  and  transfer  its  wriggling  body  from  the 
water  to  their  pouches,  considerably  enhances  one's  opinion  of 
the  qualities  of  this  somewhat  stupid-looking  and  very  melan- 
choly bird.  These  pelicans  breed  among  tne  marshy  lands  of 
the  south-east,  and  aoubtless  pass  backwards  and  forwards  over 
the  depressed  wet  plain  between  the  Azov  and  the  Caspian. 

The  enthusiastic  entomologist  would  find  the  Sea  of  Azov 
and  its  adjacent  lands,  in  the  summer  time,  a  gathering-ground 
not  to  be  despised. 

The  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  mirage  may  be  seen  to 
splendid  advantage  in  and  about  the  Sea  of  Azov.  Objects 
below  the  horizon  are  painted  on  the  morning  mists,  not  only 
in  natural  size,  but  sometimes  in  the  most  gigantic  proportions. 
The  phenomenon  may  be  observed  at  sea  as  well  as  on  land,  and 
the  optical  illusion  occasionally  produces  a  curious  mental  effect. 
One  morning  I  stood  on  the  deck  watching  a  small  tug  on  its 
way  to  Taganrog.  It  approached  the  horizon,  and  I  was  every 
moment  expecting  to  see  it  dip  and  vanish.  But,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, it  crossed  the  horizon,  and  continued  its  journey  in  mid- 
air. I  could  hardly  trust  my  vision.  I  took  the  glasses,  and 
examined  it,  but  on  it  went  through  the  air.  The  atmosphere 
was  perfectly  still,  and,  as  the  small  vessel  receded,  I  became 
aware  of  two  straight  lines  of  smoke,  one  from  the  funnel  to 
the  point  where  the  tug  had  crossed  the  horizon,  the  other 
vanishing  at  an  opposite  point  in  the  air.  I  watched  the  lines 
widen,  and  the  tug  grow  smaller,  and  at  last  beheld  it  vanish 
altogether  in  the  heavens.  It  really  seemed  as  if  the  tiny  craft 
had  departed  on  some  aerial  voyage,  and  might  come  back  again 
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one  day  with  information  about  the  scenery  and  inhabitants  of 

the  north  star. 

With  the  exception  of  the  sturgeon  fishing  ^ound  in  the 
south-east,  the  Sea  of  Azov  owes  its  conunercial  importance  to 
the  towns  on  its  western  coast — Berdiansky,  Marianople,  and 
Taganrog.  Of  these  three  towns,  the  last  named,  founded  by 
Peter  the  Great  in  1688,  is  by  far  the  most  considerable,  boast- 
ing ten  churches,  and  a  ^pulation  of  nearly  thirty  thousand 
souls.  Its  historical  associations,  especially  uiose  wnich  link  it 
with  the  closing  years  and  death  of  Alexander  I.,  are  full  of 
interest.  The  town  is  built  on  flat  land  lying  back  from  marly 
clifiis,  which  here  lift  themselves  above  the  water.  There  are 
very  few  good  buildings,  and  until  recently  even  the  main 
street  was  unpaved,  although,  like  the  streets  of  all  Russian 
towns,  those  of  Taganrog  are  wide  and  straight,  and  almost 
invariably  run  at  right  angles.  The  conspicuous  exception  to 
the  poor  architecture  is  a  beautiful  cathedral,  standing  in  a 
large  square  on  the  highest  part  of  the  plateau,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  proportionate  in  its  external  appearance, 
and  richly  adorned,  after  the  manner  of  Russo-Greek  churches, 
inside. 

The  commercial  importance  of  Taganrog,  however,  is 
relative  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  busy  and  much  larger  town  of 
Rostoff,  about  thirty  miles  up  the  Don,  with  which  Taganrog  is 
directly  connected  by  rail,  and  from  which  its  supplies  are 
drawn  for  the  steamers  in  the  roads,  Taganrog  would  soon  sink 
into  insignificance.  It  is  really  the  port  for  Rostofi,  and  the 
towuB  lyuig  further  back  but  within  the  basin  of  the  lower 
Don.  This  noble  river  runs  through  the  remarkably  fertile 
grain  tract  of  decayed  vegetable  matter  which  largely  con- 
stitutes the  commercial  wealth  of  South  Russia ;  and  aown  this 
liver  the  broad  and  shallow  lighters  bear  their  burdens  of  g^rain 
to  the  steamers  lying  awa^  m  the  Taganrog  roads.  Grain  is 
not  the  only  produce  of  this  district.  There  is  a  considerable 
trade  in  wool,  hides,  tallow,  &c. — and  while  the  working  part 
of  the  trade  is  mostly  conducted  in  Rostoff,  and  the  towns 
further  up  the  river,  the  business  transactions  centre  in 
Taganrog.  Were  it  possible  to  dredge  a  channel  for  steamers 
into  the  Don,  so  that  they  might  proceed  direct  to  Rostoff, 
Taganrog  would  shrink  into  a  village ;  but  on  the  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  deep  and  wide  river  there  is  only  four  feet  of 
water,  and  while  tnis  bar  remains  unaltered  the  prosperity  of 
Taganrog  is  secure. 

The  old  town  of  Azov,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  sea, 
built  upon  the  older  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Tanais,  on  an 
elevated  ground  opposite  Taganrog,  several  miles  from  the 
maigin  of  the  sea,  and  where  the  southern  branch  of  the  Don 
bre£^  off  to  form  the  delta.  Long  years  ago  it  was  the  only 
c 
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important  town  on  the  Azov.  The  little  commerce  of  the 
district  passed  through  it ;  but  it  was  important  not  as  a  com* 
mercial  town  so  much  as  a  strongly  fortified  military  station, 
occupied  first  by  one  people  and  tnen  by  another,  until  at  last 
captured  and  added  finally  to  Russia  by  reter  the  Great.  The 
fortifications  are  now  in  ruins,  and  the  group  of  miserable  cots 
can  hardly  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  "  town." 

DoubUess,  along  the  western  borders  of  the  Sea  of  Azov, 
lay  the  routes  of  some  of  those  Asiatic  hordes,  who,  like  tidal 
waves,  have  again  and  again  swept  into  Europe  and  receded, 
leaving  traces  of  their  devastations  behind  them.  There  are 
many  tumuli,  curious  mounds,  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  high, 
surmounted  by  roughly  chiselled  granite  sphmx,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Taganrog,  running  in  a  north-easterlv  and 
south-westerly  direction,  not  only  along  the  western  seaboard, 
but  across  the  isthmus  of  Perekop  into  the  Crimea,  and  across 
the  Don  into  the  rolling  steppes  beyond.  These  tumuli  have  been 
the  subject  of  much  conjecture ;  out  the  most  probable  explana- 
tion of  them  is,  that  they  were  landmarks  directing  the 
wandering  hordes  across  tne  wastes  where  natural  means  of 
direction  are  very  scanty. 

While  in  these  mounds  we  may  have  traces  of  Tartar  inva- 
sions and  evidences  of  their  established  routes  between  Europe 
and  Asia,  we  have  more  reliable  traces  in  the  ethnographical 
features  of  the  people  inhabiting  the  region  of  the  Azov.  The 
long  occupation  of  this  region  by  the  Golden  Horde  has  most 
^  certainly  left  its  traces  in  the  facial  expression  of  the  people. 
The  various  tribes  of  Cossacks  in  the  vicmitj,  and  more  especi- 
ally the  Calmucks,  who  are  only  a  short  distance  away,  retain 
the  personal  appearance  and  the  pastoral  tastes  of  their  nomadic 
forefathers.  The  Cossacks  leave  the  trade  of  the  Azov  to  other 
hands.  Mixed  among  the  Cossacks  are  many  Muscovites  who 
have  gravitated  southwards,  the  poorer  people  among  them  to 
find  employment  in  connection  with  the  different  trades ;  but 
the  management  of  the  trades — the  buying,  and  selling,  and 
getting  gam — ^is  mostly  in  the  fingers  of  foreigners,  Jews,  Greeks, 
and  English  predominating. 

Should  the  Straits  of  Yenikal^  continue  navigable,  and  the 
Sea  of  Azov  become  no  shallower,  its  commerce  will  be  main- 
tained, and  to  a  certain  extent  developed,  although  its  ports  can 
never  successfully  compete  with  other  ports  more  easily  accessible, 
and  directly  on  the  IBlack  Sea.  Among  South  Russian  ports 
Odessa  stands  without  a  rival,  and  Nicolaieff  on  the  Bug  is  a 
finer  town,  and  has  a  more  favourable  mercantile  situation  than 
any  town  within  the  Straits  of  Yenikald  Both  Odessa  and 
Nicolaieff  are  well  connected  by  rail  with  the  interior.  They 
draw  their  supplies  from  much  the  same  region  as  the  ports  of 
the  Azov.     It  would  seem  as  if  the  Azov  were  filling  up,  but 
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the  process  is  vei^  slow.    Centuries  a^o  its  waters  are  known  to 

have  been  very  shallow,  and  yet  within  a  lifetime  vessels  could 

approach  much  nearer  Taganrog  than  it  is  possible  for  them  to 

do  now.     Immense  quantities  of  gravel  must  be  annually  washed 

down  the  Don,  and  deposited  in  even  layers  over  the  bed  of  the 

sea ;  and,  unless  the  current  through  the  Straits  of  Yenikal^  is 

strong  enough  to  clear  the  bed  and  scatter  the  gravel  in  the 

deeper  waters  of  the  Euxine,  the  Sea  of  Azov  must  become 

shallower,  and  in  the  course  of  ages  converted  into  extensive 

reaches  of  marshy  plain.     Should  this  process  be  going  on,  the 

future  of  the  Azov  region  is  not  likely  to  be  a  prosperous  one. 

It  cannot  be  so  prosperous,  even  should  it  retain  its  present 

natural  features,  as  the  seaboard  of  the  Euxine  to  the  west  of 

the  Crimean  peninsula.    But  if  mercantile  enterprise,  nationally 

assisted  or  otherwise,  were  vigorous  enough  to  clear  a  deep 

channel  for  merchant  vessels  through  the  Taganrog  roads,  and 

into  the  mouth  of  the  Don,  the  prosperity  of  this  region  would 

rapidly  develop  and  become  veiy  abundant ;  for  the  Don  is  so 

deep,  and  wide,  and  slow,  that,  if  once  in,  direct  communication 

mirfit  easily  be  opened  up  with  vast  stretches  of  fertile  country, 

ana  produce  brought  straight  away  without  the  expense,  and 

risks,  and  delays  of  trans-shipment  with  which  the  commerce  of 

the  Sea  of  Azov  is  now  heavily  burdened. 


GxaadfBktliex's  Olock,  in  the  Zanzibar  dialect,  from  Central  Africa,  with  a 
iranalation  by  the  Rev.  T.  Wakefield,  will  interest  some  of  our  members — 


Saa  ya  Babu  kaenda  vizuri, 
Miaka,  jamaa  !  tisaaini ; 
Ndefu  kuliko  mzee  mwenyewe, 
Lakini  mwenyewe  mnene. 
Siku  ile  asaliwa, 
He  saa  yanunuliwa, 
Yakamfurahisha  dayima^ 
nia,  tu,  base  !  hainendi  tena, 
AkUa  mzee. 

CHOBUB. 

I^asaini,  miaka,  wee  I 
Ti!  Ti!  Til  Ti! 
Haichoki  kulia,  wee ! 
Ti !  Ti  !  Ti  I  Ti  I 
lUa,  tu,  baas  1  haiendi  tena, 
Akifa  mzee. 


(  TraruiUUion.) 

Well  went  grandfather's  clock, 
(For)  Ninety  years,  my  friends ; 
Longer  than  tiie  old  man  himself, 
But  he  (the  man)  himself  is  huge. 
The  day  he  was  bom 
(On)  that  day  was  the  clock  bought, 
And  it  rejoiced  him  continually. 
But,  all  is  over,  it  goes  not  again, 
The  old  man  died. 

CHORUS. 

Ninety  years,  look  you  I 

Tick !  etc. 

Never  tiring  to  speak  (tick  or  strike) 

look  you  1 
Tick,  etc. 

But,  all  is  over  ?  the  it  goes  not  again. 
The  old  man  died. 
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NOTES   OF  TRAVEL   FROM   SHANGHAI   TO 
ST.  PETERSBURG.-<S66  Map,  page  66.) 

Bt  Mb.  J.  M.  MOLES  WORTH,  O.E. 
[AddreBsed  to  the  Members  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  March  6th,  1889.] 

HAVING  already  procured  a  companion,  and  received  pennis- 
sion  from  the  Kussian  Legation  at  Pekin  to  travel  across  Mon- 
golia with  the  mail  leaving  the  capital  on  the  22nd  of  September, 
and,  having  applied  through  the  British  Consul  at  Tientsin  for 
the  necessary  Chinese  and  Russian  passports,  I  sailed  on  the 
12th  September  from  Shanghai  for  Tientsin.  We  had  a  very 
rough  passage  till  we  got  round  the  Shantung  promontory  and 
into  Cheefoo  at  5  a.m.  on  the  16th.  At  midnight,  the  same 
night,  we  sighted  the  light  at  Taku,  the  entrance  to  the  Pehia 
river.  In  trying  to  cross  the  bar  we  got  aground,  and  stuck  till 
nine  o'clock  the  next  morning.  In  ^oing  up  the  river,  at  one  of 
the  numerous  bends  our  steam  steermg-gear  got  wrong,  and  we 
got  hard  and  fast  on  the  bank  and  stuck  there  till  two  o'clock 
the  next  day,  so  did  not  reach  Tientsin  till  5  p.m.  on  the  17th 
September.  As  soon  as  I  landed  I  found  that  the  Russian  mail 
left  for  Pekin  the  next  afternoon  at  two  o'clock,  and  that  as  the 
roads  were  very  bad  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  get  my 
baggage  carts  off  some  hours  before  that.  I  also  found  the 
Consul  had  forgotten  all  about  my  papers,  and  had  not  applied 
either  for  a  Chinese  or  a  Russian  passport. 

The  next  morning  I  started  my  baggage  wagons  off  at  four 
o'clock  prompt.  I  procured  some  letters  of  credit  and  introduc- 
tion from  a  Russian  merchant  to  a  correspondent  of  his  at 
Kiachta,  and,  having  laid  in  a  stock  of  sycee,*  said  good-bye  to 
my  friends,  and,  accompanied  by  my  Chinese  servant,  mounted 
our  ponies  and  started  to  join  the  mail,  at  the  Russian  Consulate. 
The  mail  bags  were  on  donkevs,  and  the  escort  (two  Cossacks) 
on  ponies  like  ourselves.  We  nad  only  just  started  when  a  mes- 
senger arrived  from  the  hotel  to  say  our  baggage  carts  had 
returned,  as,  owing  to  the  flooded  state  of  the  roads,  they  were 
unable  to  proceed.    The  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  try  and 

fet  by  boat,  so  I  sent  for  a  boatman,  and  after  haggling  with 
im,  promising  him  extra  pay  and  hiring  a  double  crew,  1  per- 
suaded him  to  try  his  best  to  get  me  in  time.  I  got  my  baggage 
on  board,  and  at  four  in  the  afternoon  started  for  Tung-cnow. 
These  boats  are  called  by  foreigners  house-boata 

*  Ingots  of  sUver  iiaed  Instead  of  coin 
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After  a  journey  of  sixty  hours  we  reached  Tung-chow  at 
daybreak  on  the  momine  ot  the  21st,  and  after  some  bargaining 
procured  carts  to  convey  oaggage  and  ourselves  to  Pekin.  These 
Chinese  carts  are  not  the  most  comfortable  vehicle  in  which  to 
travel  under  the  most  advantageous  circumstances — but  add  to 
this  that  we  had  to  travel  over  a  road  paved  with  blocks  of  stone 
several  feet  long  and  from  one  to  two  feet  wide,  no  two  of  which 
were  on  the  same  level,  and  as  the  road  had  had  to  bear  the 
traffic  of  centuries  from  and  to  the  capital,  great  holes  were  worn 
in  them  in  placea  The  carts  have  no  spnngs,  and  the  drivers 
no  conscience,  so  that  down  goes  one  wheel  into  a  hole,  up  goes 
the  other  over  a  step,  and  then  down  with  a  crash.  You  have  got 
your  eye  on  the  one  to  prevent  your  head  getting  bum{>ed,  when 
up  rises  the  other  side  and  hits  you  a  crack  on  the  off  side,  until 
your  poor  head  and  bones  ache  again.  We  had  about  ten  miles 
of  this,  when  we  made  a  detour,  and,' after  going  across  country 
for  another  ten  miles,  reached  Pekin  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  country,  which  up  to  Tun^-chow  is  more  or  less  flat, 
then  begins  to  undulate  till  north  of  Pekin  you  get  range  after 
range  of  hilla 

1  find  I  have  no  time  to  give  a  description  of  Pekin,  but  no 
doubt  you  will  have  all  heard  it  described  at  a  previous  meeting  of 
the  societj.*  Suffice  it  to  say  that  its  streets  are  dirty,  that  it  is 
very  hot  m  summer  and  cold  in  winter,  that  it  has  some  fine 
buildings  in  the  shape  of  temples  and  jialaces  outside  it. 
Foreigners  are  not  supposed  to  trade  in  Pekm,  so  that  the  only 
foreigners  permitted  to  reside  in  it  are  the  members  of  the 
various  legations,  missionaries,  and  the  staff  of  the  Imperial 
Maritime  Customs.  I  at  once  went  to  the  British  Legation,  to 
see  what  I  could  do  about  getting  passports,  only  to  find,  to  my 
disappointment,  that  it  would  take  at  least  three  days  to  get  a 
Chinese  passport,  and  a  Russian  one  could  not  be  procured  until 
the  return  of  the  English  Charg^  d* Affairs,  Mr.  Grosvenor,  who 
had  gone  to  Tientsin.  I  therefore  went  to  the  Russian  Legation, 
and  the  Russian  Charge  d' Affairs  at  once  offered  to  vis^  a 
certificate  that  I  was  a  British  subject,  and  I  decided  to  risk 
going  without  a  Chinese  passport.  My  friends  very  kindly 
offered  to  procure  mules,  &c.,  for  my  journey  to  Ealgan,  as 
I  had  to  leave  with  the  mail  early  the  next  day.  However, 
the  next  morning  word  was  brought  that  none  were  to  be 
had,  so  messengers  had  to  be  sent  all  over  Pekin  for  them. 
In  the  afternoon  some  arrived,  and  after  a  good  deal  of 
wrangling  I  got  away,  about  three  o'clock,  on  the  22nd.  The 
mail  nad  been  gone  some  hours,  so  I  had  to  travel  hard  to  catch 
it  up  again.     I  drove  right  through  Pekin  in  a  cart — a  few 

*  See  the  Rev.  O.  Owen's  address,  page  1. 
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miles  to  the  north  this  had  to  be  exchanged  for  a  mule  litter, 
and  my  baggage  carried  on  the  pack  mules,  as  the  roads 
became  worse  and  we  had  to  cross  the  various  mountain  ranges. 
More  iiaste  worse  speed !  This  kind  of  travelling  is  not  so  pleasant 
as  you  might  think — the  climax  beins^  reached  when  on  going^ 
through  a  pond  in  a  village  in  the  miadle  of  the  night  the  hind 
mule  stood  still,  the  front  one  goin^  on,  dropping  tne  chair  and 
myself  souse  into  the  water.  Considering  it  was  a  cold  nighty 
and  I  could  not  change,  this  did  not  add  to  my  enjoyment. 
Between  two  and  three  in  the  morning  we  arrived  at  a  village 
where  the  Russian  mail  had  halted.  After  a  meal  on  tinned  beef, 
biscuit,  and  some  tea  (no  milk  or  sugar),  I  rolled  myself  up  in  a 
rug  on  the  cong,*  and  soon  forgot  my  troubles.  The  Cossacks 
roused  me  at  five,  and  without  breakfast  I  had  to  turn  out  and 
push  on  ahead.  The  country  now  was  very  hilly,  but  cultivated 
and  populous.  Soon  after  leaving  the  village  we  passed  through 
the  mner  Great  Wall  at  the  Nan-kau  Pass.  At  noon  we  stopped 
at  a  village  to  rest  and  get  something  to  eat.  Here  some  dispute 
arose  between  the  Cossacks  and  their  mule  drivers — the  local 
Chinese,  siding  with  their  own  countrymen,  attacked  the  Cos- 
sacks most  furiously.  They  defended  themselves  for  some  time, 
but  at  last  took  refuge  in  the  room  where  I  was.  The  Chinese 
soon  demolished  the  doors  and  windows  with  stones,  and  thingi^ 
looked  very  serious  until  my  boy,  who  had  managed  to  escape 
from  the  inn,  returned  with  the  mandarin  of  the  place,  who 
proceeded  to  quieten  things  down.  We  got  away  about  4  p.m., 
and  travelled  till  nearly  midnight.  Before  we  reached  our  haven 
for  the  night  the  mules  ran  my  chair  into  a  tree,  upset  it,  and 
in  falling  the  Chinese  lantern  fell  underneath  and  the  whole 
thing  was  in  a  blaze.  I  scrambled  out  and  did  the  rest  of  the 
journey  on  a  donkey.  The  place  we  stopped  for  the  night  was 
a  large  walled  city,  Suan-wha-foo.  The  night  was  very  cold 
and  tne  roads  bad.     The  Cossacks  had  me  up  at  3-30  a.m.,  but 

fave  me  time  to  have  something  to  eat,  and  started  a  little 
efore  five.  Travelled  over  hill  and  plain,  passed  some  walled 
cities,  and  through  others  till  10-30  p.m.,  when  we  halted  for 
the  night.  The  next  day  we  reached  tedgan,  the  frontier  town 
inside  the  Great  Wall  of  China.  Here,  after  some  trouble,  I 
discovered  my  fellow-traveller  who  had  preceded  me.  He  was 
staying  at  a  mission  station,  and  thither  I  also  went.  As  we 
haa  to  start  the  next  day  on  our  journey  across  Mongolia  we 
had  no  time  to  lose,  and  at  once  set  about  procuring  what  we 
required,  and  making  preparations  necessary.  We  each  bought 
a  sheepskin  coat  and  breeches,  and  a  goatskin  bag  to  sleep 
in  at  night,  some  brick  tea  for  barter  with  the  Mongols,  &c., 
Kalgan  is   a   busy   place.       The  caravans  carrying  tea  from 

*  A  brick  bench  serring  at  a  bod. 
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China  to  Siberia  converge  here  and  pass  through  the  gate  of 
the  Great  WalL  Camel-carts  had  been  procured  for  us  through 
our  Russian  and  Siberian  friends,  and,  having  got  our  bedding 
and  sheepskins  into  them,  we  wished  our  missionary  friends 
goodbye,  left  M.  with  the  baggage,  whilst  I  walked  on  in  order 
that  I  might  pass  the  guard-house  in*  the  Great  Wall  without 
giving  rise  to  any  suspicion  that  I  was  going  further,  and  so  be 
asked  for  my  passport.  M.  having  one  could  get  mv  baggage 
through  as  his  own,  without  trouble.  If  the  Chinese  had  found 
I  had  no  passport  I  was  liable  to  be  sent  back  a  prisoner  to 
Pekin.  I  strolled  up  to  the  gate,  spoke  a  few  words  to  the 
guards,  then,  as  if  to  inspect  the  wall,  I  wandered  on  and  on 
till  I  got  round  a  comer,  when  I  took  to  my  heels  and  ran  till 
I  got  to  the  house  of  a  Russian,  where  I  took  refuge  imtil  M. 
arrived. 

As  the  existence  of  the  Great  Wall  has  been  almost  called  in 
question  lately,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  some  controversy 
in  the  newspapers,  it  may  interest  you  to  hear  something  about 
it  from  one  who  has  been  through  it  several  times,  and  at  points 
far  distant  from  this  pass  at  Kalgan,  which  is  well  known  to 
foreigners.  Speaking  roughly,  I  should  say  it  averages  nearly 
80ft.  nigh  to  the  top  of  the  battlements,  and  is  about  16fb.  or  18ft. 
wide  between  the  oattlements,  but  is  some  few  feet  wider  at  the 
foundations.  In  some  places  the  foundations  are  of  stone.  The 
wall  itself  is  faced  with  verv  l&^g^  bluish  bricks,  the  space 
between  being  filled  with  earth.  Tnis  wall  is  carried  over  the 
tops  of  the  highest  mountains  and  down  into  the  deepest  valleys, 
spans  the  rivers,  and  has  a  gate  at  each  pass;  and  here  out- 
works are  constructed  and  forts  built  on  the  hills  to  command 
the  pass,  and  towers  are  built  at  regular  intervals  alono^  the  wall. 
I  was  shown  a  chain  in  one  place  oy  which  they  used  to  make 
gong  signals  from  tower  to  tower.  As  soon  as  M.  arrived  we 
settled  with  our  Russian  friends.  I  sent  my  servant  back 
to  Tientsin  with  letters  for  friends  in  China  and  at  home,  and 
with  our  baggage  in  two  native  carts,  and  two  covered  ones  for 
ourselves,  we  turned  our  faces  north,  and  started  on  the  26th 
September  across  Mongolia  Our  baggage  carts  had  each  eight 
mules  in  and  covered  carts  three,  ana  we  found  we  had  not  one 
too  many,  as  our  road  lay  up  a  ravine  and  along  the  bed  of  a 
river.  We  toiled  on  till  about  nine  o'clock,  when  we  halted  for 
the  night — and  having  now  no  servant  we  had  to  cook  our  own 
food — after  which,  rolled  in  our  sheepskins,  we  slept  in  our  carts, 
preferring  that  to  sleeping  in  the  filthy  inn. 

The  next  day  we  had  a  series  of  adventures ;  but  I  will  not 
detain  you  with  them,  except  one,  where  the  cart  carrying  the 
Russian  mail  (and  on  which  the  three  Cossacks  who  acted  as 
escort  for  the  mail  were  lying),  in  some  way  or  other  toppled  over 
the  side  of  the  hill,  and  the  ground  being  stony  they  received, 
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in  addition  to  the  shaking,  serious  wounds  on  their  heads  and 
faces.  M.  and  I  dressed  their  wounds,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  drivers  and  mules  hauled  the  carts  up  on  the  road  again,  lashed 
the  wounded  men  on  the  top,  and  proceeded  on  our  journey. 
Between  10  and  11  p.m.  the  same  night  we  reached  a  Moi^ol 
encampment,  where  we  halted.  Here  we  commenced  our  camel 
Journey,  so  the  next  morning  our  mules  and  carts  were  sent 
hack  with  the  exception  of  the  two  camel-carts  for  M.  and 
myself;  and  after  the  usual  delays  in  loading  and  unloading  the 
camels,  squabbles  between  the  Cossacks  and  Mongols,  with  inter- 
vals for  refreshment,  we  at  length  made  a  start  aoout  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  28th  September.  Our  caravan  consisted 
of  six  camels  for  the  mail,  two  riding  camels  for  ourselves,  two 
cart  camels,  and  six  baggage  camels,  three  Cossacks  and  one 
Mongol  with  the  mail,  and  three  Mongols  with  our  camels.  A 
Mongol  led  the  way  with  one  of  the  camel  carts,  then  followed 
all  tne  camels  in  a  string,  the  rear  being  brought  up  by  the 
other  camel  cart  and  a  Chinese  pony  we  brought  witn  us  for 
hunting  any  game  we  came  across.  Each  camellias  a  Y  shaped 
piece  of  wood  passed  through  the  bone  of  the  nose,  with  a  notch 
cut  in  the  straight  piece,  to  which  a  thin  piece  of  rope  is  attached. 
This  rope  is  just  hitched  through  some  portion  of  the  harness  of 
the  preceding  camel,  or  to  the  back  of  the  cart,  in  such  a  way 
that  if  the  camel  stops  suddenly  to  pluck  at  a  blade  of  grass  or 
a  Uttle  bit  of  bush,  which  they  freauently  do,  the  rope  comes 
away  without  damaging  the  nose  oi  the  camel.  The  weather 
was  beautiful,  though  tne  nights  were  very  cold.  We  had  one 
rather  severe  thunderstorm  soon  after  starting,  but  it  was  soon 
over.  The  Cossacks  had  a  tent  to  sleep  and  cook  in ;  we  had 
also  a  small  tent  to  cook  in,  but  we  preferred  to  sleep  off  the 
ground  on  our  carts. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  in  the  time  at  my  disposal  to  give 
you  anything  but  a  rough  outline  of  the  ioumey.  I  will  ^ve 
vou,  therefore,  a  general  idea  of  what  we  aid,  one  day's  routine 
being  much  the  same  as  another.  We  roused  up  at  daylight, 
lighted  a  fire  of  argol  or  dried  camel's  dung,  got  breakfast  ready, 
usually  consisting  of  a  plate  of  porridge,  biscuit,  cup  of  tea  with 
fresh  milk,  either  goat  or  mare's  (when  we  could  get  it),  or  else 
tinned  milk.  After  breakfEist  wash  up  (if  we  had  any  water  to 
spare),  pack  our  cooking  utensils,  plates,  &c.,  in  boxes  made  on 
purpose,  take  down  our  tent,  load  the  camels,  stow  away  our 
sleeping  wrapii,  and  start.  We  would  then  travel  on  till  some- 
time in  the  afternoon,  say  2  p.m.,  but  depending  on  the  water 
supply.  If  we  came  to  water  in  reasonable  time,  so  much  the 
better ;  if  not,  we  had  to  fall  back  on  our  own  barrel,  which  we 
carried  with  us,  and  always  kept  replenished  at  the  first  water  we 
came  to.  This  was  the  time  for  our  big  feed,  which  had  to  last  us 
till  breakfast  next  morning.     In  the  southern  portions  we  could 
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bartOT  for  a  sheep  or  goat  with  the  Mongols  for  brick  tea,  but 
when  we  got  into  the  desertproper  we  had  to  rely  entirely  on 
tinned  meat  and  biscuits.  We  had  some  potatoes  with  us,  but 
they  took  too  lone;  to  cook.  As  soon  as  dinner  was  over  we 
washed  up,  packea,  loaded  the  camels,  and  started  again,  and 
travelled  usually  till  about  2  a.m.,  sometimes  later,  seldom 
earlier,  being  again  ^ded  by  water. 

Camel  travelling  is  very  slow  work— on  an  average,  I  should 
say,  under  three  miles  an  hour.  It  is  not  that  they  actually 
move  so  slowly,  but  the  constant  stoppages  to  rearrange  the 
loads  or  harness,  or  a  camel  gets  loose  and  wanders  off  the 
road,  and  has  to  be  brought  back. 

My  companion  and  myself  used  to  go  excursions  with  our  guns, 
taking  turns  on  the  pony,  and  look  for  game,  and  sometimes  got 
good  sport,  and  replemshed  not  only  our  own  larder  but  the 
Cossacks  and  Mongols'  too.  On  the  undulating  downs  and  low 
hills  of  Southern  Mougolia  there  is  plenty  of  grass  and  water, 
herds  of  goats,  sheep,  camels,  and  horses  feed  on  the  plains. 
Here  we  found  geese  and  duck,  snipe,  and  other  water-fowl.  In 
the  less  frequented  portions  we  saw  herds  of  antelopes,  turkeys, 
and  smaller  animals,  and  at  nieht  we  sometimes  heard  the 
howling  of  wolves  and  other  wild  animals,  but  never  saw  any 
until  further  north.  The  carrion-crow  and  vulture  were  also  to 
be  seen  when  a  camel,  ox,  or  sometimes  even  a  human  being, 
sank  to  die  on  the  plain.  Though  this  did  not  happen  in  our  case, 
we  saw  plenty  of  it  in  the  desert. 

The  southern  portion  of  Mongolia  is,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
undulating  and  hilly,  with  plenty  of  herbage  for  the  Mongol 
herds.  The  Mongols  live  in  "  youarts,"  or  circular  flat-topped 
tents  of  felt,  a  circular  hole  cut  m  the  roof  to  let  out  the  smoke, 
which,  however,  they  cover  up  at  night  with  a  felt  mat,  whilst 
another  mat  does  service  as  door.  The  interior  of  these  youarts 
are  black  with  the  smoke  from  the  argol  fire,  which  is  most 
painful  to  the  eyes  until  you  get  used  to  it.  They  squat  round 
the  fire  on  mats,  helping  themselves  with  their  little  wooden 
bowls  out  of  the  iron  pan  on  the  fire.  They  are  very  dirty, 
seldom  if  ever  washing  (which  in  some  parts  is  impossible). 
Many  are  lamas  or  priests  wearing  the  gaudy  coloured  clothes 
of  their  order,  but  covered  with  grease,  filth,  and  smoke.  They 
are  a  very  quiet,  inoffensive  people,  hospitable  in  their  own  way, 
and  living  lust  as  they  have  done  for  centuriea  Thej  used  to 
be  highly  delighted  with  an  empty  glass  bottle,  sardine,  milk, 
or  meat  tin.  Our  ^reat  drawback  was  that  our  only  means  of 
communication  with  them  was  by  speaking  Chinese  to  the 
Cossacks,  who  translated  it  into  Mongol.  A  few  words,  however, 
we  quickly  picked  up,  such  as  "  Sine-bino"  ("  Is  it  well  ? "),  their 
salutation,  and  the  answer,  "  Sine-bina  "  ("  It  is  well ").  Their 
cook^ig  is  very  primitive.   They  asked  us  one  day  to  join  them. 
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Over  their  argol  fire  was  a  circular  cast-iron  bowl,  say  1ft.  6in. 
diameter  and  6in.  deep.  Into  this  they  first  put  some  water — 
clean  or  not,  no  matter  to  them.  I  found  they  nave  no  objection 
to  a  flavour  of  argoL  Into  this  they  put  a  iiandful  or  two  of 
small  yellow  millet  seed,  let  this  boil  a  little,  and  then  added 
a  piece  of  brick  tea ;  then  they  threw  in  lumps  of  mutton  fat 
and  some  bones  we  had  given  them.  We  did  not  require  a 
second  helping.  They  had  little  wooden  bowls,  and  a  knife  (but 
no  fork)  carried  in  their  girdles. 

For  about  four  days  we  were  travelling  over  this  kind  of 
prairie,  then  we  came  to  huge  sandy  plains,  more  or  less  barren, 
broken  occasionally  by  low  rocky  hills.  The  plains,  which  some- 
times took  us  a  couple  of  days  or  more  to  cross,  would  terminate 
quite  abruptly,  ana  we  would  descend  into  another.  In  one 
place  the  plain  would  be  strewn  with  quartz  pebbles,  in  another 
olocks  of  granite,  scorisa  and  lava.  We  picked  up  many  pieces 
of  bloodstone.  In  one  district  we  passedfor  miles  the  bleached 
bones  of  oxen,  camels,  and  in  some  cases  human  beings.  I  pre- 
sume  they  must  have  died  of  fatigue  and  thirst  We  met 
several  large  ox-cart  and  camel  caravans  coming  south,  mostly 
unladen,  except  a  few  hides.    They  would  return  with  tea. 

If  you  examine  the  map  of  Mongolia  (my  travelling  one  is 
by  Stanford,  and  a  very  good  one)  you  will  see  all  along  the 
route  little  dots  or  circles  with  names  to  them.  These  are  mis- 
leading, as  you  would  infer  thev  were  towns  or  villages,  whereas 
really  they  are  only  what  ougnt  to  be  wells  or  holes  dug  for 
water,  and  some  of  the  names  imply  this,  as  ''Sine  ussu"  means 
good  water,  though  not  good  in  our  sense,  as  it  is  often 
brackish,  and  as  tneoxen  and  camels  tread  the  ground  all  round, 
in  their  eagerness  to  ^et  to  the  water,  its  condition  is  easier 
imderstood  than  described. 

The  only  village  of  any  kind  we  came  to  or  saw  between 
Ealgan  ana  Oorga  was  a  lama  settlement  that  we  came  upon 
on  the  11th  Octooer,  or  sixteen  days  from  Kalgan.  The  houses 
were  of  stone,  plastered  over.  There  were  two  temples  and  a 
monument  to  Buddha,  or  some  Mongol  deity,  in  the  village,  which 
was  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  most  barren  and  weird-looking 
rocks.  After  passing  this  place,  called  T-tchai,  the  grass  became 
thicker  and  longer  than  betore,  and  though  we  passed  the  bones 
of  oxen  and  camels,  we  also  saw  droves  of  horses  and  passed 
several ''  youarts."  Then  gradually  the  hills  became  higher,  the 
herbage  thicker,  and  we  crossed  several  streams;  the  roads, 
however,  in  places  were  so  bad  and  steep  that  we  had  to  procure 
oxen  and  men  to  assist  our  camels  over  the  passes.  Here  we 
saw  some  yak. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  or  twenty  days  from  Kalgan,  we 
crossed  the  river  Tola  (a  tributary  of  the  Angara),  several  times, 
and  about  noon,  in  a  heavy  snowstorm,  we  entered  the  Chinese 
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quarter  of  Oorga,  passed  through  it  to  the  Mongolian  town  of 
Kuren  or  Huren.  This  place,  the  seat  of  the  Bokh  or  chief  lama, 
is  said  to  be  4,000ft.  above  the  sea,  and  350  miles  south-east 
of  Irkutsk.  I  should  put  it  at  quite  500  miles  from  Irkutsk. 
The  population  is  made  upof  some  Kussiansor  Siberians,  a  Chinese 
colony,  and  several  thousand  Mongols.  The  Bokh  lama  temple 
contains  an  enormous  image  of  Buddha,  in  sheet  brass,  clothed 
in  handsome  silken  robes.  The  Mongol  town  is  unique.  Each 
house,  built  of  wood,  stands  in  a  large  compound,  surrounded  by 
a  palisade  of  trees  cut  in  poles,  sharpened  at  the  top,  about  8ft. 
high,  and  say  6in.  diameter,  so  that  for  its  population  it  covers 
a  Lar^e  area.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  the  ''  praying 
machines,"  some  small  enough  to  be  carried  about,  nob  more 
than  three  or  four  inches  diameter,  others  like  a  young 
"  merry-go-round  "  at  a  fair,  or  a  "  ship's  capstan/'  in  a  buildine 
with  grown-up  Mongols  gravely  pushing  them  round  ana 
grinding  out  their  prayers.  We  were  told  that  one  son  in  each 
Mongol  family  becomes  a  lama,  and  they  have  here  a  kind  of 
college  and  monastery  for  them.  We  here  procured  fresh  camels, 
our  others  being  done  up,  and  sold  our  pony.  Oorga  seemed 
a  busy  place.  All  the  caravans  from  China  to  Siberia  converge 
here.  Much  of  the  tea  is  taken  from  here  by  Siberians  in  carts, 
they  coming  thus  far  from  Kiachta  for  it,  Mongols,  with  either 
ox-carts  or  camels,  doing  the  remaining  distance  to  near  Kalgan, 
where  the  Chinese  take  it  up.  We  did  not  get  away  without 
trouble,  the  Mongols  providmg  us  with  two  camels  and  a  man 
less  than  they  had  agreed  to,  but  as  we  could  only  speak 
through  a  Russian,  who  spoke  very  little,  and  that  little  bad, 
English,  we  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job.  We  started  off  again 
the  next  day,  16th  October,  after  being  about  twenty-four 
hours  in  Oorga.  The  weather  had  become  very  cold,  and  it 
snowed,  more  or  less,  the  whole  way  to  Kiachta  on  the  Siberian 
frontier. 

The  country  between  Oorga  and  Kiachta  is  mountainous, 
sometimes  rugged,  often  well-wooded.  In  crossing  one  range 
we  came  upon  a  strange  sight.  It  was  moonlight,  so  that  we 
could  see  welL  The  trees  in  every  direction  were  scattered 
about,  some  torn  up  by  the  roots,  some  snapped  off  short,  many 
having  the  appearance  of  having  been  struck  by  lightning.  I 
mention  this,  as  I  have  often  seen  the  effects  of  storms  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  but  I  never  have  seen  such  complete  devas- 
tation over  such  an  area.  The  scenery  was  often  very  fine,  and 
the  more  pleasing  to  us  after  the  barren  country  through  which 
we  had  been  travelling.  Here  we  saw  magpies  again  for  the 
first  time  since  just  north  of  Pekin.  We  also  saw  wolves  here, 
and  from  what  we  heard  at  Oorga  they  must  be  very  numerous 
and  bold.  We  crossed  several  small  rivers,  some  of  which  gave 
us  some  little  trouble  to  get  our  carts  over.     The  Cossack  escort 
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had  been  veir  troublesome  for  some  time,  getting  drunk, 
quarreling  and  fighting  with  the  Mongols,  and  causing  us  no 
end  of  trouble  ana  annoyance,  sometimes  even  threatening  us. 
We  were,  however,  quite  prepared  for  them  in  case,  in  a  drunken 
frenzy,  they  should  attack  us,  and  I  think  they  knew  they  would 
come  off  second  best  in  an  encounter ;  so  to  spite  us  they  stole 
quietly  away  one  night  with  the  mail,  deserted  us,  and  we  only 
once  saw  them  in  the  distance  afterwards — we  were  at  the  top 
of  a  pass  and  they  were  far  away  in  the  plain.  But  for  the 
awkwardness  of  beinsr  lefb  with  fresh  men,  who  did  not  under- 
stand us  nor  we  them,  and  who  perhaps  did  not  know  where 
we  wanted  to  go,  we  did  not  mmd  the  Cossacks  going,  and 
managed  very  well  with  our  two  Mongols,  and  they  seemed 
quite  happy  with  us,  and  brought  their  friends  and  relations 
to  call  and  sit  over  our  fire,  or  watch  us  cook,  and  get  a  present 
of  an  empty  sardine  tin  or  glass  bottle. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  October,  the  twenty-seventh  day 
from  leaving  Kalgan,  we  descended  from  the  mountains  in  a 
very  heavy  snowstorm  into  a  plain  covered  with  dense  forests, 
through  which  our  road  had  been  cut,  and  through  which  we 
traveUed  for  a  considerable  distance.  On  emerging  we  saw  to 
the  north  the  dome  and  cross  of  a  large  church  glittering  in  the 
sun,  which  was  now  shining.  It  was  still  a  long  way  off)  but 
we  knew  it  must  be  Kiachta,  the  Siberian  frontier  town,  and 
right  glad  we  were  to  see  a  friendly  roof.  As  we  did  not  exactly 
know  where  we  could  put  up,  I  moimted  a  Mongol  pony,  and 
with  one  of  our  Mongols  on  another,  left  my  fellow-traveller 
and  the  remaining  Mongol  to  look  after  the  caravan,  and 
galloped  as  hard  as  we  could  towards  the  dome.  We  had,  how- 
ever, some  seven  miles  to  ride  when  we  came  to  the  Chinese 
frontier  treaty  settlement  of  Mai-ma-tchin,  a  little  place  of  some 
400  Chinese.  Through  this  we  passed,  and  immediately  found 
ourselves  in  the  Siberian  town  of  Kiachta.  •  I  had  a  letter  of 
introduction  and  credit  to  a  merchant,  a  Mr.  Gribooshin ;  but 
how  to  find  him,  the  Mongol  was  as  much  at  sea  here  as  I  was, 
and  I  could  not  speak  a  word  of  Russ.  Everyone  I  met  stared 
at  me,  but  made  no  sign  of  doing  anjrthing  else,  till  at  last  I  saw 
a  gentleman  with  a  double-barrelled  gun  over  his  shoulder  (this 
turned  out  to  be  an  officer  in  Colonel  Prejevalsky's  expedition, 
which  was  about  starting  across  Mongolia  towards  Thibet).  I 
dismounted,  and  showed  him  the  letter.  He  read  the  address, 
but  evidently  did  not  know  the  house,  so  called  a  man,  who  told 
him  where  the  house  was,  while  he  turned  back,  and  after  show- 
ing me  the  house  left  me.  Giving  my  pony  to  the  Mongol  to 
hold,  I  knocked  at  the  door.  It  was  a  large  log-house,  standing 
in  its  own  compound  By  this  time  a  crowd  had  collected,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  nursemaids  and  children,  and  the  only  result 
of  my  knocking  was  the  appearance  of  a  lot  of  servant-maids. 
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who,  when  I  showed  them  the  letter,  only  giggled  and  shook 
their  heads.  I  made  out,  however,  that  the  person  I  wanted 
was  not  there.  So  I  left,  not  finding  anyone  who  could  under- 
stand me,  until  I  spotted  a  Chinaman.  I  informed  him  I  had 
just  come  from  Pekm,  and  he  was  quite  pleased  to  act  as  inter- 

{)reter,  so  we  returned  only  to  find  that  M.  Gribooshin  and 
amily  were  away.  I,  however,  had  a  small  package  I  had 
been  asked  to  deliver  l^  a  Russian  gentleman  in  Tientsin, 
to  a  friend  of  his  in  iiaachta,  so  I  thought  I  would  try 
the  effect  of  that.  Having  told  the  Chinaman  the  name, 
we  proceeded  to  the  house,  followed  by  my  Mongol.  The 
Chinaman  seemed  to  know  his  way  about,  for  he  opened  the 
door  and  ushered  me  into  what  was  evidently  a  drawing-room, 
and  which,  to  my  horror,  I  found  full  of  ladies,  gentlemen,  and 
children,  evidently  having  an  evening  party,  probably  a  birth- 
day. It  was,  however,  too  late  to  beat  a  retreat,  as  the  only 
available  exit  was  blocked  by  the  Mongol,  who,  to  make  things 
worse,  had  also  come  in.  I  had,  thereiore,  to  make  the  best  of 
it,  so  I  produced  the  package  and  handed  it  to  (as  I  presmned) 
the  lady  of  the  house.  I  had,  as  you  will  understand,  never 
been  in  bed  for  thirty  days,  not  since  I  left  Pekin ;  my  hair  and 
beard  were  long  and  im*kempt.  I  was  much  weather-beaten, 
my  clothes  were  travel-stained  and  anything  but  presentable, 
and  here  I  was  sitting  on  a  sofa  with  a  Chinaman  on  one  side  and 
a  dirty  lama  camel  driver  on  the  other.  This  was  probably  the  first 
time  the  latter  had  ever  been  in  a  room  or  under  a  roof  in  his  life. 
Noone  could  speak  English,  French ,  or  Grerman,  so  the  conversation 
had  to  be  earned  on  through  the  Chinaman  imtil  the  arrival  of 
a  lady  who  spoke  French.  I  then  found  there  was  no  hotel  or 
guest  house  at  Kiachta,  but  this  lady  thought  they  could  get  us 
a  room  in  a  private  house  where  the  lady  and  her  daughter  both 
spoke  Frencn.  However,  they  required  great  persuasion  to  take 
us  in,  but  at  last  consented.  I  then  sent  the  Mongol  to  meet 
the  caravan  and  to  bring  it  to  the  house.  On  its  arrival  we 
unloaded,  got  the  luggage  into  our  quarters,  a  tiny  room  with 
barely  space  to  move  in.  We  were  only  too  glad  to  have  a  roof 
over  our  heads.  Having  had  something  to  eat,  we  rolled  our- 
selves in  our  rugs  on  the  floor  (no  beds),  and  were  soon  asleep^ 

By  treaty  with  China  only  a  certain  number  of  people  are 
allowed  to  live  or  even,  I  am  told,  sleep  in  Kiachta. 

The  washing  arrangements  of  the  Siberians  seem  to  be  of  the 
most  meagre  description  in  their  houses.  They  go  apparently  to 
the  public  baths  once  a  week  or  fortnight,  perhaps  not  so  often, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  Providence.  At  any  rate,  m  the  morning 
we  foraged  for  some  sort  of  vessel  to  wash  in,  and  at  last  dis- 
covered a  big  tin  basin,  but  to  our  mortification  it  was  only  the 
receptacle  for  the  slops.  Above  it  stood,  or  rather  was  fixed  to 
the  wall,  a  brass  vessel  like  an  urn,  without  a  spout  or  tap,  from 
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the  bottom  a  knob  projected,  and  on  pushing  this  up  water 
trickled  down.  You  caught  a  little  in  the  hollow  of  your  hands, 
and  you  washed,  or  tried  to  do.  This  was  the  pubUc  and  only 
wash  place  for  the  establishment,  and  was  hardly  sufficient, 
especially  as  the  domestics  were  constantly  going  backwards  and 
forwards  through  the  hall  or  passage. 

Kiachta  is  not  now  the  nourishing  place  it  once  was.  For- 
merly it  had  the  entire  monopoly  of  trade  with  China,  but  since 
Chinese  ports  haye  been  opened  it  has  lost  much  of  its  trade. 
Its  cathedral  is  eyidence  of  its  former  prosperity — not  so  much 
the  exterior  (as  one  Siberian  church,  as  a  rule,  is  much  like 
another),  but  the  costly  interior  decorations  and  fittings,  paint- 
ings from  Europe,  silyer  altars,  rood  screen  of  gold,  silyer  and 
precious  stones.  We  were  told  the  screen  alone  cost  in  Russian 
money  equal  to  £10,000.  The  tower  is  badly  cracked  by  an 
earthquake.  We  saw  also  large  warehouses  for  storing  tea. 
The  population  of  Kiachta  is  about  500,  consisting  of  mercnants 
and  their  families.  But  a  little  oyer  a  mile  away  north  is  the 
town  of  Troitz-kos-aysk,  built  to  ayoid  treaty  restrictions  placed 
upon  Kiachta,  with  a  population  of  about  5,000.  It  has  a  goyem- 
ment  school  and  other  public  building,  shops,  and  a  former 
customs-house.  Now  the  customs  barrier  is  between  Baikal  and 
Irkutsk.  We  were  kindly  receiyed  and  treated  by  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  we  had  letters,  and  when  he  retumecL  the  next  day 
he  droye  us  oyer  to  Troitz  and  introduced  us  to  a  professor  at 
the  school  who  spoke  English  perfectly,  and  who  was  exceedingly 
useful  to  us  and  gaye  us  yaluable  information.  Mr.  Gribooshin 
insisted  on  our  taking  one  of  his  own  seryants  as  yalet  as 
far  as  Irkutsk,  as  we  could  not  speak  a  word  of  the  language. 
He  would,  so  said  our  friend,  preyent  our  getting  into  trouWe, 
and  would  see,  at  any  rate,  that  we  reached  Irkutsk  (where,  pro- 
bably, we  should  get  an  interpreter)  in  safety.  Haying  shown 
our  papers  to  the  Frontier  Commissioner,  and  procured  from  the 
police,  through  our  friends,  the  necessary  "  podbrojna,"  or  permit 
to  trayel,  we  arranged  to  start  for  Irkutsk  on  the  afternoon  of 
October  24th.  There  were  no  horses,  howeyer,  to  be  had  till 
eleyen  o'clock  at  night,  when  our  two  tarantaasea  arriyed  We 
at^  once  proceeded  to  get  our  baggage  packed  into  them,  and 
said  good-bye  to  our  finends,  who  nad  been  waiting  since  4  p.m. 
to  see  us  oft. 

As  we  are  now  posting  all  the  way  to  Europe,  with  the 
exception  of  300  miles  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  it  will  be  as  well 
to  giye  you  some  idea  of  what  trayelling  in  Siberia  is.  The 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  procure  the  "podoroina"  or  permit. 
These  are  of  three  kinds — first,  the  "  courier  s,"  only  used  for 
important  or  state  business ;  secondly,  the  "  crown  "  podoroina, 
usually  giyen  to  officers  or  officials,  sometimes  as  a  fayour  to 
trayellers.     Both  these  confer  certain  priyileges  on  the  holder 
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of  them  in  the  way  of  ^ettin^  horses  over  the  heads  of  other 
travellers,  &c.  The  third  is  Uxe  *'  ordinary  podoroina/'  and  this 
was  the  one  we  had  procured,  in  this  instance,  as  far  as  Irkutsk, 
paying  a  small  sum  for  it.  The  podorojna  states  the  number 
of  persons  travelling,  vehicles  and  horses  required,  and  has  to 
be  produced  to  eacn  postmaster  before  you  can  procure  fresh 
horses,  conveyances,  or  men.  Next  the  vehicle.  You  can  either 
travel  ''periclodnoi,"  that  is,  hire  a  tarantass  from  post-house  to 
post-house,  just  as  you  do  your  horses  and  drivers,  or  you  can 
tniy  an  ''equipage,"  and  only  then  have  to  hire  horses  and 
drivers,  and  you  have  not  to  change  your  luggage  at  every  post- 
house.  This  is  the  easier  and  more  genteel  way  of  travefiinff. 
But  we  could  not  do  this.  The  winter  was  coming  on  fast.  It 
was  already  bitterly  cold,  and  the  first  fall  of  snow  might  compel 
us  to  leave  our  "  equipage  "  at  some  out-of-the-way  place  where 
we  should  be  able  to  get  nothing  for  it,  and  we  should  have  to 
travel  on  in  sledges.  Our  friends  had  offered  us  two  equipages 
for  sale,  which  we  declined  with  thanks.  I  may  mention  here 
that  owing  to  the  position  of  and  the  prevailing  winds  at  Eiachta 
snow  does  not  lie  there,  and  they  use  wheeled  vehicles  all  the 
year  roimd. 

Now  to  describe  the  tarantass,  in  which,  in  winter,  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  the  lot  of  any  of  you  to  travel  In  shape  like  the 
half-shell  of  a  walnut,  no  seat,  no  springs,  the  body  mounted  on 
poles  (to  which  the  wooden  axles  and  wheels  are  connected), 
mto  this  you  have  to  put  your  baggage,  of  whatever  shape,  size, 
or  kind,  and  sit  on  the  top  of  it,  so  mr  as  a  small  hood  at  the 
back  will  permit  you  to  sit  upright.  Think  of  travelling  in  this, 
hour  after  hour,  in  the  bitter  cold,  night  and  day,  always 
on,  stoppmg  every  two  or  three  hours  to  get  fresh  carriages 
and  horses,  and  dfo  fresh  packing  and  pay  for  your  horses  for 
tJie  next  stage.  Tou  may  have  time  to  eat  a  bit  of  black  bread 
and  get  a  tumbler  of  hot  tea,  or  you  may  have  time  to  thaw  a 

?iece  of  a  leg  of  mutton  you  have  got  with  you  in  the  tarantass. 
^acking  a  tarantass  is  an  art,  only  learnt  by  practice,  and  has 
to  be  gone  through  at  every  post-house  you  come  to — ^morning, 
noon,  or  night.  The  distances  between  these  vary  from  about 
ten  to  over  thirty  miles. 

We  had  to  have  two  tarantasses.  Nicolai,  our  servant,  rode 
in  one,  with  some  of  our  baggage,  whilst  M.  and  I  travelled  in 
the  other  on  the  top  of  the  rest.  We  sometimes  had  during  the 
first  portion  of  our  journey,  if  we  arrived  on  the  banks  of  a  river 
during  the  night,  to  wait  until  daylight  before  we  could  cross, 
as  they  were  not  entirely  frozen  or  were  unsafe.  There  are  no 
beds  at  the  post-houses,  so  you  simply  lie  down  on  the  floor  on 
your  sheepsKins,  and  get  what  sleep  you  can  until  you  are 
allowed  to  proceed.  The  only  thing  the  postmasters  are  bound 
to  provide  you  with  is  hot  water  in  the  samover  or  urn. 
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Travelling  rapidly  over  rough  roads,  at  high  speed,  necessarily 
throws  a  ^reat  strain  on  the  tarantass,  and  we  frequently  had 
upsets  or  Dreakdowns,  broken  axles,  broken  wheels,  or  the  wheels 
coming  off.  Our  first  upset  occurred  on  the  second  stage  from 
Kiachta,  and  our  driver  nad  to  go  back  and  bring  a  fresh  vehicle. 
We  were  ferried  across  the  river  Selenga,  which  flows  into  Lake 
Baikal,  in  the  midst  of  great  blocks  of  ice,  that  came  floating 
down  the  river,  making  the  passage  both  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous. 

The  country  near  Eiachta  was  rather  flat  and  sandy,  but  we 
soon  got  among  the  mountains  and  had  a  taste  of  Siberian 
driving.  Usually  we  had  three  horses  abreast,  sometimes  more> 
never  less.  The  horses  are  smaller  than  English  horses — ^very 
hardy,  not  much  to  look  at,  but  good  to  go.  They  are  always 
driven  abreast.  The  centre  horse  only  is  in  shaftis,  the  others 
are  trace  horses,  and  taught  to  turn  their  heads  outwards,  which 
(fives  them  the  appearance  of  trying  to  break  away.  The  shafts 
are  fastened  to  the  arch  or  bow,  always  seen  in  pictures  of  Rus- 
sian sledges  or  carriages,  and  to  the  top  of  this  bow  are  hung 
the  bells.  The  horse  collar  is  in  turn  lashed  to  the  shafts  at  the 
bow  by  thongs.  There  are  no  brakes  used  at  all,  and  as  the 
hills  are  very  steep  and  often  long,  and  the  whole  weight  of  the 
vehicle  comes  on  the  one  horse's  shoulder,  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  there  is  not  much  control,  as  far  as  stopping 
the  vehicle. 

We  began  to  go  down  slowly  enough,  but  a  walk  quickly 
gave  way  to  a  trot,  and  a  trot  to  a  gallop,  so  that  by  the  time  we 

fot  to  the  bottom  it  was  a  matter  of  chance  if  the  horses  could 
eep  in  front  of  the  carriage.  It  makes  your  hair  stand  on 
end  at  first,  but  you  soon  get  used  to  it.  Our  troubles  are 
not  yet  over  as  there  is  the  wooden  bridge  that  spans  the  valley 
to  cross  yet,  and  this  speed  has  to  be  kept  up  to  help  us  up 
the  hill  on  the  opposite  side.  The  rains  have  washed  the  road 
material  away,  so  that  the  planking  of  the  bridge  forms  a  step, 
against  which  first  our  front  and  then  our  hind  wheels  come 
with  a  crash,  and  up  we  go  in  the  air.  Once  I  cut  my  head 
badly  by  being  jumped  up  at  one  of  these  bridges,  and  my  head 
coming  against  the  iron  frame  of  the  hood,  after  which  I  was 
more  careful  how  I  sat. 

The  scenery  between  this  and  Lake  Baikal  was  very  fine — 
the  mountains  covered  with  snow  and  the  hills  thickly  wooded. 
In  summer  these  valleys  must  be  lovely  when  the  trees  are  in 
full  leaf  and  the  flowers  out.  In  some  parts  we  travelled  for 
miles  through  burned  forest — ^in  one  the  fire  was  still  raging. 

We  reacned  the  shores  of  Lake  Baikal  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  27th  October,  three  days  from  Kiachta.  We  found  we  must 
wait  here  for  the  steamer  to  return  from  the  other  side,  the  roads 
round  the  south  of  the  lake  being  blocked  with  snow.    The  only 
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place  to  put  up  at  was  a  log-house  on  the  shore — not  at  all  an 
myitin^  place — and  our  man  Nicolai  made  us  imderstand  by 
pantomimic  signs  that  we  must  be  careful  to  keep  our  revolvers 
handy — why,  we  never  knew.  The  wind  was  very  high,  and  the 
waves  breaking  over  the  landiDg-stage  and  freezmg  on  it  We 
could  speak  to  no  one,  and  our  only  means  of  communication 
was  by  signs.  We  had  read  that  the  lake  was  celebrated  for  a 
fish  called  the  "  omul,"  which  we  wished  to  try,  so  we  intimated 
we  should  hke  some  to  eat.  Some  time  after  they  brought  us 
one,  just  caught,  cut  open,  put  on  a  dish  raw  and  covered  with 
oil.  It  is  needless  to  say  we  did  not  ask  for  it  again,  but  they 
seemed  to  think  it  a  delicacy,  and  brought  us  another  the  next 
day. 

The  steamer  arrived  on  the  29th.  We  got  our  baggage  on 
board,  and  started  across  at  4  p.m.,  reaching  Listvenitz,  on  the 
other  side,  at  10-15  p.m.,  or  6^  hours.  The  steamer  was  a  paddle, 
and  bore  a  strong  family  likeness  to  Noah's  Ark.  The  engineer 
and  captain  were  extremely  civil.  The  former,  a  Prussian,  find- 
ing we  were  English,  brought  another  engineer,  a  Scotchman, 
to  call  upon  us  at  the  inn  on  arriving  at  Listvenitz.  He  had 
lived  so  long  in  Siberia,  however,  that  he  had  practically  for- 
TOtten  what  English  he  ever  knew,  and  the  only  way  we  got  at 
him  and  brought  him  back,  so  to  speak,  to  his  native  heath,  was 
by  producing  a  bottle  of  real  Scotch  whisky.  This  little  atten- 
tion he  higUy  appreciated. 

At  5-30  the  next  morning  we  started  again  in  tatantass.  The 
weather  was  beautifully  fine,  but  very  cold.  Our  road  skirted 
the  lake  for  some  distance,  till  we  reached  the  spot  where  the 
Angara  runs  out  of  Lake  Baikal,  and  here  we  had  a  magnificent 
si^ht.  The  mountains  to  the  east,  north,  and  south  were  covered 
with  snow.  The  Angara  rushes  out  of  the  lake  with  such  rapidity 
that  at  the  ra{)ids  it  is  said  never  to  freeze,  though  the  lake  will  be 
covered  with  ice  6ft.  thick.  Sometimes  the  river  runs  between 
steep  clifi& ;  at  others  the  forest  comes  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  the  branches  and  twigs  of  the  trees  get  covered  with  ice  from 
the  vapour  rising  from  me  river,  and  sparkle  in  the  sunlight, 
making  a  lovely  picture. 

Our  next  halt  was  at  the  customs  barrier,  of  which  we  stood 
in  sreat  dread,  as  we  had  heard  stories  of  horrible  doings  there 
—dubbing  being  seized  for  dynamite,  and  soap  and  other  articles 
being  looked  upon  almost  as  contraband,  and  rated  accordingly. 
However,  being  very  dense,  we  could  not  understand  anything' 
that  was  said  to  us,  except  when  the  chief,  a  Prussian,  suggested 
that  as  it  was  rather  cola  we  might  go  into  his  room  and  warm 
ourselves ;  but  to  all  his  questions  as  to  who  we  were,  where  we 
were  going,  what  hotel  in  Irkutsk  we  were  to  stop  at,  where  we 
came  from,  &c.,  we  shook  our  heads  and  said  nothing.  After 
examining  our  papers,  and  turning  every  box,  bag,  and  parcel 
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inside  out,  and  putting  seals  on  our  provision  cases,  he  let  us  go. 
The  barrier  was  raised,  and  off  we  drove.  Reaching  Irkutsk  at  2 
p.m.,  we  put  up  at  the  Hotel  de  Siberie.  No  one  in  the  hotel 
could  speak  anything  but  Russ,  which  was  awkward.  How- 
ever, they  gave  us  a  room,  and  soon  after  a  Pole,  in  Russian 
uniform,  arrived.  He  informed  us  he  was  ordered  to  report 
himself  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  that  as  he  spoke  English,  French, 
German,  and  Russian  he  would  be  glaa  to  accompany  us  as 
interpreter,  which  offer  we  accepted  We  presented  our  letters 
to  Mons.  Pied-it-ni-sats-ni-koff,  and  after  dinner  went  to  the 
theatre. 

Irkutsk  is  the  capital  of  Eastern  Siberia,  and  the  seat  of  the 
Governor-General.  It  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  in  1879, 
and  had  not  vet  fully  recovered,  large  open  spaces  still  remain- 
ing. Formerly  all  the  houses  were  of  wood — ^now,  I  believe,  the 
Government  insist  on  brick  bein^  used  There  are  some  very 
fine  churches,  a  gold-smelting  usme  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  many  lar^  buildings,  barracks,  convict  stations, 
museum,  clubs,  &c.  We  visited  the  gold  usine  and  saw  the 
whole  process,  firom  receiving  the  bags  of  gold  dust  from  the 
natives  in  bags,  smelting,  &c.,  to  the  storing  the  bar  gold  in  the 
safe,  whence  it  is  taken  every  winter,  imder  strong  escort,  to  St. 
Petersburg.  The  cold  was  every  day  increasing,  and  we  found 
our  wraps  would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  journey  before  us. 
We  therefore  bought  felt  boots,  felt  socks,  sheepskin  coats, 
hoods,  fur-lined  gloves,  and  had  a  large  rug  made  out  of  our 
Mongolian  sheepskins — these  were  for  travelling.  For  wearing 
in  towns  we  bought  Astrakan  caps  and  a  shouba,  or  long  cloak, 
lined  in  my  case  with  marteii  skins  and  with  a  large  fur  collar. 
We  made  an  excursion  outside  Irkutsk,  crossing  the  Angara  by 
means  of  a  self-acting  swinging  ferry,  the  only  one  I  saw  of  the 
kind.  Two  wooden  hulls  are  fixed  side  by  side,  a  few  feet 
apart,  and  a  deck  of  planking  carried  over  both  so  as  to  form 
one  large  platform.  A  rudder  is  fixed  to  each  hull  and  con- 
nected by  a  rack,  this  rack  being  actuated  bv  a  pinion  worked 
in  the  usual  maimer  from  the  steering  wheel  Near  the  front 
and  stern  of  the  deck  are  placed  two  frames,  each  composed  of 
two  stout  uprights  and  a  cross-bar  on  the  top  the  full  width  of 
the  deck,  and  perhaps  eight  feet  high.  To  the  cross-bar  at  the 
stem  is  fixed  a  rope.  This  rope  passes  over  the  fore  cross-  bar  and 
is  then  carried  a  considerable  distance  up-Etream,  where  it  is 
anchored.  At  short  intervals  from  the  anchor  small  boats  are 
lashed  to  this  rope.  To  cross  it  is  only  necessary  to  put  the 
helm  hard  over  in  the  direction  in  which  you  wish  to  go,  and 
the  current  then  swings  you  across;  to  return,  you  reverse 
your  helm.  This  ferry  carries  a  large  number  of  passengers, 
oargOy  cattle,  horses,  and  carriages.  The  river  has  a  swift 
current. 
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We  left  Irkutsk  at  10  a.m.  on  the  oth  November.  There  not 
being  as  yet  sufficient  snow  for  sledges,  we  kept  to  our  taran- 
tass  travelling,  and  pushed  on  as  hard  as  we  could  along  the 
banks  of  the  Angara,  then  across  a  plain,  and  through  forests, 
changing  at  ever^  post-house.  In  order  to  cross  some  of  the 
rivers  vnaere  the  ice  was  not  safe,  we  had  to  leave  the  post  road 
and  our  tarantass  (as  the  drivers  are  not  allowed  to  go  ojOTthe  post- 
road)  hire  country  carts,  go  along  the  banks  till  we  found  a  terry 
where  the  river  was  open,  get  ourselvesand  baggage  ferried  across, 
and  then  hire  fresh  carts  to  take  us  to  the  nearest  post-station. 
The  weather  was  intensely  cold,  and  we  found  our  wraps  not  at  all 
too  warm.  On  one  stage  one  of  our  ''yemstchicks  "  was  drunk, 
and  in  going  down  hill  lost  control  of  the  horses,  which  bolted, 
upsetting  the  tarantass  and  dotting  the  road  with  our  various 
portmanteaus,  bags,  packages,  &c.  We  had  to  send  the  other 
tarantass  back  to  pick  up  the  bits.  At  one  village  we  were 
kept  waiting  several  howrs  during  the  nieht  by  the  postmaster, 
the  river  not  bein^  safe  to  cross  in  the  dark.  Whilst  we  were 
waiting  some  Russian  merchants  arrived,  and  bribed  the  post- 
master to  let  them  have  our  horses  (the  only  ones  on  the  station), 
which  meant  a  delay  of  many  hours  to  us.  Our  interpreter  tried 
to  stop  them,  but  did  not  succeed.  The  postmaster  then  came  into 
our  room  and  became  very  insulting,  my  companion  at  last 
knocking  him  down  and  giving  him  a  bloody  nose,  on  which 
he  raised  such  a  commotion  that  the  whole  place  was  up,  and 
we  had  an  unpleasant  time  until  the  mayor  arrived  to  take  us 
prisoners,  and  it  was  only  afcer  a  long  explanation  and  our 
threatening  to  telegraph  to  the  Governor-General  at  Irkutsk 
that  he  was  induced  to  let  us  go.  However,  to  make  amends, 
he  procured  private  horses  and  tarantass,  and  escorted  us  safel  v 
out  of  the  place.  We  began  to  suffer  now  from  the  intense  cold, 
bad  food,  hard  travelling,  and  want  of  sleep.  Between  the  post- 
houses  our  breath  was  frozen  inside,  all  our  wraps  and  our 
eyebrows  and  eyelashes  frosted.  At  this  point  we  met  a  lar^e 
convoy  of  prisoners  going  east,  some  walking  and  some  riding  m 
carts.  In  some  of  the  carts  there  were  women  and  children. 
None  of  the  prisoners  appeared  to  be  ironed,  although  we  looked 
specially  to  see  if  we  could  detect  the  heavy  chains  we  had  so 
often  heard  and  read  about. 

The  soldiers,  forming  the  escort,  seemed  to  anticipate  no 
attempt  at  escape  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners,  most  of  their 
arms  lying  in  tne  carts,  some  of  the  soldiers  also  riding  and 
chatting  and  smoking  with  them.  It  must  be  a  terribly  weary 
tramp  K>r  these  poor  wretches,  day  after  day,  week  after  week — 
though  many  of  the  stories  of  cruelties  one  reads  about  in 
novek  and  accounts  of  so-called  escaped  exiles  are,  I  believe, 
gross  ezaegerations,  especially  those  about  the  quicksilver 
mine&     Tnej  have  quite  a  wretched  enough  existence  as  it  is. 
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On  the  9th  November,  we  were  obliged  to  halt  for  the  night, 
my  companion  being  knocked  up  ana  our  interpreter  com- 
plaining. However,  the  night's  rest  put  them  on  their  legs 
again,  and  we  were  off  again  at  6  a.m.  Soon  after  starting, 
the  front  wheel  of  our  tarantass  came  off.  We  were  pitched 
out — driver,  baggage,  and  all  Bevond  a  good  shaking  and  a 
few  bruises  we  were  none  the  worse,  but  it  caused  us  some  delay. 

After  more  breakdowns  we  reached  the  town  of  Kansk  at 
1  a.m.  on  the  12th  November.  Here  we  stopped  for  the  night  to 
procurQ  fresh  "j)odorojnas."  Kansk,  the  departmental  town,  has 
a  large  population,  a  fine  church,  and  good  wide  streets.  The 
coimtry  round  is  undulating  and  but  few  trees.  Further  on, 
however,  we  again  travelled  through  forest.  One  night  we  had 
a  lovely  sunset.  Being  on  an  elevation  we  could  see  for  miles 
nothing  but  forest  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  As  the  sun 
went  down  in  a  perfectly  clear  sky  it  lit  up  the  frost-covered 
trees,  and  gave  them  the  appearance  of  being  on  fire. 

On  the  13th  November,  just  before  reaching  Krasnoiarsk, 
we  crossed  the  great  river  Yenesei,  which  is  said  to  be  3,600 
miles  long,  rising  in  the  Altai  Moimtains  in  Mongolia  and  flowing 
into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  At  Krasnoiarsk,  1,700  miles  from  the 
sea,  it  is  over  1,000  yards  wide.  It  is  very  rapid.  In  spring 
the  current  is  said  to  reach  seventeen  miles  an  hour,  yet  it  was 
now  sufficientlv  frozen  for  us  to  cross  in  sledges. 

EorasnoiarsK,  chief  town  of  the  province,  possesses  a  cathedral 
and  several  churches,  some  large  public  and  several  large  private 
buildings,  population  13,000,  ana  seems  a  pleasant  place.  The 
country  round  is  picturesque  and  well-wooded.  Had  dinner 
brought  in  from  the  hotel  to  post-house,  and  enjoyed  a  square 
meal,  and  as  we  had  to  wait  for  horses  we  could  take  our  time, 
though  it  took  a  hungry  man  to  enjoy  even  this  dinner. 

Left  at  1  a.m.  Bitterly  cold,  but  beautifully  fine.  Our 
baggage  was  getting  all  knocked  to  pieces  by  this  rough 
travellmg. 

The  next  night,  at  Atehinsk,  we  tried  to  get  something  in 
the  wa;^  of  dinner.  A  bill  of  fare  was  brought,  with  a  menu  of 
over  thirty  dishes.  This  looked  well,  but  beginning  at  No.  1 
we  went  through  the  list,  and  they  were  unable  to  give  us  a 
single  dish  on  the  menu,  so  we  had  to  content  ourselves  with 
tough  beefsteak,  bread,  and  bad  beer. 

Since  Krasnoiarsk  we  have  travelled  entirely  in  sledges.  The 
cold  became  more  and  more  intense. 

At  one  village  we  were  informed  by  an  officer  travelling  that 
the  next  village  was  en  fite  and  the  postmaster  and  assistants 
helplessly  drunk.  The  postmaster  from  this  station,  therefore, 
accompanied  us  to  see  that  we  got  through  all  right,  and  it 
was  well  for  us  he  did,  for  the  post-house  was  a  miserable  hovel, 
and  the  whole  population  seemed  drunk,  and  we  should  other- 
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wise  have  got  no  attention.  It  was  snowing  heayily  now,  day 
and  ni^ht,  which  in  open  sledges  is  not  agreeable.  We  reached 
Meiin^  at  midnight  on  the  15th,  but  only  stayed  a  couple  of 
hours,  and  pushed  on  for  Tomsk,  where  we  arrived  at  4-35  a.m. 
on  the  17th,  twelve  days  from  Irkutsk. 

Tomsk,  the  capital  of  the  province,  stands  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Tomu  Tne  province  has  the  second  largest  population 
in  Siberia.  The  mountainous  districts  are  rich  in  minerals,  whilst 
the  land  round  the  villages  is  very  fertile  and  produces  good 
grain.  The  climate  is  said  to  be  good.  The  first  thing  in  the 
morning  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  baths,  of  which  we  stood  much  in 
need,  never  naving  had  our  clothes  oflF  since  we  left  Irkutsk. 
We  then  proceeded  to  leave  our  introductions  and  look  about 
the  place.  Here,  as  in  the  other  places,  we  attracted  more 
attention  than  we  cared  for,  and  at  the  hotel  had  to  dine  in  a 
private  room  to  escape  being  stared  at.  We  had  an  introduc- 
tion, amongst  others,  to  a  Mr.  G.,  whose  wife  was  English, 
and  who  had  a  sister  living  with  her.  They  were,  however, 
almost  unable  to  speak  En^ish,  having  been  bom  in  Russia, 
and  I  presume  Uvea  in  Russia  and  Siberia  all  their  lives.  They 
were,  however,  delighted  to  meet  any  of  their  countrymen,  and 
it  made  our  stay  very  much  pleasanter  from  the  fact  of  being 
of  our  own  coimtry,  however  indiflFerently  they  spoke  the 
language.  Cold  here  intense.  Mv  companion  narrowly  escaped 
being  fiost-bitten,  and  we  had  all  to  be  very  careful. 

Tomsk  has  some  fine  churches  and  other  public  buildings, 
many  of  brick.  Its  population  is  said  to  be  about  30,000. 
The  streets  are  wide,  dnd  in  some  places  steep.  We  here 
bought  a  sledge  of  our  own,  so  now  have  not  to  move  our 
luggage  at  each  post-house,  only  change  horses  and  drivers. 
We  left  Tomsk  at  1-25  p.m.  on  the  20th  November.  Our 
interpreter  and  Russian  friends  regaled  us  with  bloodthirsty 
stories  of  the  dangers  of  the  road.  We  were  never  personally 
molested,  though  1  have  sometimes  seen  rather  suspicious  people 
loitering  about  in  the  forests.  We  were  well  armed,  and  never 
made  any  secret  of  it.  We  felt  the  cold  most  keenly,  even  through 
our  furs  and  wraps  and  all  our  clothing.  On  the  morning  of 
the  21st  we  crossed  the  Obi.  This  river  is  joined  thirty  miles 
north  of  Tomsk  by  the  Tom  and  then  by  the  Irtish.  It  has  a 
course  a  little  under  3,000  miles  from  its  source  to  where  it  flows 
into  the  Gulf  of  Obi,  and  so  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  In  going 
downhill  we  ran  into  a  sledge  coming  up,  and  killed  one  of 
our  horses,  and  further  on  the  sledge  was  upset  and  damaged. 
The  post-houses  here  are  poorer  than  east  of  Tomsk,  and  we 
have  entirely  to  live  on  the  provisions  we  carry  with  us.  Passed 
more  convict  gangs  but  saw  none  in  irons.  Country  flat,  and 
but  thinly-wooded. 

Between  Tomsk  and  Omsk  we  travelled  over  what  is  known 
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as  the  Baraba  steppe,  a  flat,  almost  barren,  plain,  dotted  over 
with  lakes  and  ponds,  and  in  summer  marshy  ground.  These,  of 
course,  were  now  frozen  over,  so  that  we  frequently  crossed 
them.  The  Baraba  steppe  is  many  thousand  square  miles  in 
extent.  On  the  23rd  oi  November,  at  niffht,  while  we  were 
crossing  the  steppe,  it  had  been  snowing  neavily.  The  roads 
were  bad  and  the  snow  deep.  We  heard  the  howlmg  of  wolves, 
and  our  "  yemstchicks  "  or  drivers  became  greatly  excited,  call- 
ing to  us  in  Russian,  "Wolf  *  wolf!"  and  yelling  and  shrieking 
at  their  horses  till  they  flew  along.  At  length,  however,  they 
pulled  up,  and  our  interpreter  shouted  to  us  to  get  out  and  fire — 
that  our  drivers  were  afraid.  If  we  did  not,  they  would  make  a 
rush  for  the  horses.  So  we  rolled  out  and  gave  them  a  few 
shots — they  were  close  upon  us— drove  them  off— jumped  in  to 
our  sledges  and  dashed  off  again  as  hard  as  our  horses  could  go, 
only  to  have  the  same  thing  repeated.  The  wolves  were  too 
quick  for  us  and  were  gaining.  Our  drivers  pulled  up,  and  we 
got  out  and  gave  them  another  vollev,  this  time  at  close 
quarters.  We  could  see  them  against  the  snow—^eat  gaimt 
brutes  they  looked.  We  did  not  wait  but  flew  off  again,  and 
reached  our  post-house  without  further  incident.  The  distance 
from  post-house  to  post-house  was,  as  nearly  as  possible,  29 
English  miles,  and  we  did  the  journey  in  about  two  hours  and 
ten  minutes,  notwithstanding  tlie  deep  snow.  Had  to  get  sledge 
repaired.    Interpreter's  finger  frost-bitten. 

We  arrived  m  Omsk  at  5  p.m.  on  the  24th  of  November, 
and  at  once  ordered  dinner,  of  which  we  stood  in  great  need, 
and  shortlv  after  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  repast  of  fish,  suck- 
ing pig,  plover,  and  champagne.  After  dinner  we  went  to  the 
baths,  the  rooms  of  which  smiply  swarmed  with  insects,  beetles, 
cockroaches,  &c.,  &c.  When  I  came  to  put  my  clothes  on  I 
simply  had  to  shake  them  out.  I  haa  had  several  years 
experience  in  the  East,  but  had  never  seen  such  swarms  before. 

Omsk  is  the  seat  of  the  Governor-General  of  Eastern 
Siberia,  and  is  a  commercial  centre,  for  besides  being  on  the 
iiighway  from  China  and  Eastern  Siberia,  the  Kirghiz  from 
Central  Asia  visit  the  market,  bringing  their  goods  on  camels. 
They  much  resemble  the  Mongols,  but  are  perhaps  the  better 
looking  of  the  two.  Omsk  has  also  several  manufactories  and 
a  population  of  nearly  20,000.  It  has  a  large  square,  well  laid 
out  streets,  and  fine  buildings.  We  called  on  the  Governor,  who 
in  return  sent  us  his  aide-de-camp,  to  show  us  about  and  look 
after  us.  He  also  offered  to  be  of  any  assistance  he  could  on 
our  journey.  We  visited  the  theatre  and  also  attended  a  baU. 
The  cold  here  was  intense.  I  was  told  by  an  officer,  that  the 
previous  night  the  thermometer  registered  —40**  Reaumur. 

Left  Omsk  earlv  on  the  28th,  and  reaching  the  town  of 
Abatsk  branched  oflF  the  main  road  towards  Tobolsk.    Weather 
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wanner.  Country  undulating  and  thickly  wooded,  though 
timber  of  small  growth.  Villages  poor,  and  inhabited  chiefly 
by  Tartars. 

After  crossing  the  river  Irtish  our  horses  somehow  slipped 
over  the  bank,  without,  however,  taking  the  sledge  with  them. 

Beached  Tobolsk  on  29th  November ;  capital  of  government. 
It  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tobol  and  the  Irtish,  1,976  miles 
east  of  St  Petersburg.  It  has  wide  and  regular  streets.  The  lower 
town  is  subject  to  inundations.  Here  we  received  great  attention 
from  the  police,  who  followed  us  about  wherever  we  went,  and 
finally  came  into  our  room  at  the  hotel  and  asked  for  our  papers. 
Our  sledge  was  repaired  here  by  a  Polish  exile.  Left  Tobolsk  at  8 
a.m.  December  1,  passed  the  large  convict  station,  sled^ng  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  to  Tiumen,  which  we  reached  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  2nd.  Called  on  Messrs.  Wardroper,  who  are 
engaged  in  building  steamers,  &c.,  for  the  river  traffic.  They 
were  also  much  interested  in  the  attempt  of  Captain  Wiggins 
to  open  up  a  trade  route,  between  Hull  and  Siberia  via  the 
Norm  Cape,  the  Kara  Sea,  the  Gulf  of  Obi,  and  the  other  large 
rivers  flowing  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  one  of  them  having 
been  to  the  Gulf  of  Obi  in  connection  with  this  matter,  and  we 
had  a  most  interesting  conversation  on  the  subject.  Saw  and 
iread  the  Ti/mes,  the  fi^t  newspaper  we  have  seen  since  leaving 
Shanghai  Tiumen,  on  the  river  Toura,  a  tributary  of  the 
Irtish,  is  an  important  commercial  centre,  having  also  ship- 
building yards  and  engineering  works.  We  started  again  at 
II  p.m.,  and  met  large  numbers  of  sledges  with  machinery,  &c., 
goir^  east.  We  were  disappointed  with  the  Ural  mountains. 
We  arrived  at  Ekatermeburg  about  2  p.m.  on  the  4th 
December,  and  visited  various  3iops,  where  precious  stones, 
for  which  the  town  is  celebrated,  are  sold,  and  also  articles  m 
agate,  &c.  Another  day  we  drove  out  about  ten  miles  to  visit  the 
gold  Zarod,  where  we  saw  the  ore  crushed,  groimd,  and  the 
other  processes  for  extracting  the  gold.  The  officials  in  this,  as 
in  other  instances,  were  most  civu  and  obliging.  This  being 
St.  Catherine's  Day,  the  patron  saint  of  the  town,  the  whole 
place  was  en  fite,  and  we  attended  a  grand  ball  in  the  evening 
at  the  club.  The  next  day  we  visited  the  Imperial  stone  usine, 
where  vases  and  other  articles  and  ornaments,  made  from  the 
different  beautifully  coloured  porphyries,  &c.,  found  in  the 
vicinity,  are  manuractured  for  the  emperor's  palaces. 

Ekaterineburg  has  some  fine  churches  and  other  buildings, 
and  a  population  of  about  35,000,  and  seems  a  well-to-do  place. 
We  leu  at  noon  by  train  through  the  Ural  mountains  for  rerm. 
The  railway  station  is  a  magnificent  building,  with  handsome 
and  spacious  bufiet  and  dimng-room,  &c.;  and  at  all  the  large 
stations  we  found  the  refreshment  department  good.  The  car- 
riages are  very  large  and  well-fitted.      The  distance    from 
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EkatermebuTg  to  Perm  is  312  miles,  and  there  are  33  stations, 
at  all  of  which  we  stopped.  At  Nijni-Tagilsk,  a  most  impor- 
tant mining  centre,  we  stopped  for  dmner.  Gold,  platina,  iron, 
and  copper,  are  found  in  tne  vicinity,  and  the  works  and  mines 
of  the  I)emidofi&  are  said  to  employ  upwards  of  30,000  hands. 
On  reaching  the  summit  of  the  U  rais  we  passed  from  Asia  into 
Europe,  and  arrived  at  Perm  on  the  9th  at  8-30  a.m.  Perm  is 
a  large  departmental  town,  with  fine  buildings  and  large  works, 
notably  thegovemment  arsenal.  Here  we  were  delayed,  as  there 
was  not  sufficient  snow.  However,  we  got  away  the  next  day  at 
1-30  p.m.,  but  had  to  have  five  horses  in  our  sledge,  four  in 
another,  and  three  in  a  third.  Very  cold  a^ain,  and  snowing. 
About  noon  on  the  13th  December,  we  arrived  at  ELazan,  the 
ancient  Tartar  capital.  We  foimd  it  a  most  interesting  old  place. 
It  is  said  to  have  oeen  founded  in  1257.  Many  of  the  buildings 
are  of  brick.  We  had  to  leave  our  sledge  (or  what  was  left  of 
it)  behind  us  here.  It  had  got  so  dilapidated  with  the  rough 
travelling, — ^and  had  again  to  hire  one  at  every  post-house.  To 
make  some  amends  for  this  we  managed  to  procure  a  "  crown 
podorojna,"  which  would  insure  our  getting  horses  quicker. 
We  had  to  start  early  on  in  the  afternoon,  as  on  leaving  Euzan 
we  must  cross  the  Volga,  and  the  police  allowed  no  travellers 
to  cross  the  ice  after  sunset. 

We  pushed  on  as  hard  as  we  could  for  Nijni-Novgorod  and 
passed  through  some  towns  of  considerable  size,  where  we 
found  the  post-houses  larger  and  much  more  comfortable  than 
the  ones  we  had  hitherto  met  with.  We  be^an  to  meet  a  large 
number  of  travellers  now  the  snow-road  havmg  formed. 

On  the  evening  of  the  14th  December  we  entered  a  large 
town,  the  post-house  of  which,  though  a  large  one,  was 
crowded  with  travellers.  Here  we  were  told  we  should  have 
to  stay  the  night,  the  river  not  being  safe  to  cross  after  dark. 
While  waiting  for  something  to  eat,  a  Russian  gentleman 
sent  a  message  that  he  would  be  glad  if  we  would  join  him 
in  his  private  room,  and  we  were  only  too  glad  to  escape 

firom  the  crowded  public  room.     Our  host  was  Prince a 

descendant  of  one  of  the  old  reigning  families.  He  was 
extremely  civil  to  us,  and  insisted  on  our  (uning  with  him,  and  as 
a  preliminary,  his  servants  brought  into  the  room  a  tin  basin,  or 
bath,  in  which  fish  were  swimmine  about.  We  were  told  to  select 
the  one  we  liked,  and  when  we  nad  done  so  it  was  speared  and 
killed  by  the  cook,  and  shortly  after  appeared  on  the  table 
cooked.  Our  host  informed  us  that  he  had  already  attempted 
to  cross  the  river,  but  that  his  drivers,  in  taking  a  short  cut, 
had  taken  his  sledge  over  rotten  ice,  the  conseouence  being 
that  it  broke,  and  ne  was  very  nearly  drowned.  However,  his 
sledge  and  valuables  had  been  recovered,  and  they  were  only 
now  waiting  for  their  clothes  to  dry  and  would  then  start  again. 
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He  had  sent  for  the  "  police  master/'  and  ever^  care  would  now 
be  taken  to  insure  the  safety  of  his  party  whilst  crossing.  He 
kindly  invited  us  to  accompany  him  and  travel  with  nim  to 
Nijni.  We  gladly  accepted  his  offer,  and  left  the  town  with 
quite  a  procession,  nine  sledges,  twenty-nme  horses,  a  police 
escort,  and  a  number  of  men  to  assist  us  in  going  down  the 
steep  streets  to  the  river,  and  help  us  to  cross  the  ice.  These 
streets  were,  I  think,  the  steepest  I  ever  saw.  We  were  com- 
pelled to  walk  down,  and  our  sledges  were  let  down  by  men 
with  ropes.  We  all  got  safely  across  and  then  started  off 
again.  Beached  Nijni-Novgorod  at  8-30  p.m.  on  the  16th 
December.  Here  our  sledge  journey  finished.  We  sold  off 
such  of  our  wraps  and  stores  we  did  not  require,  and  after 
seeing  the  sights  left  again  on  the  16th  by  tram  for  Moscow, 
where  we  arrived  in  12J  hours,  at  9-30  a.m.  the  next  day. 
We  stayed  si^ht-seeing  in  Moscow  till  the  22nd,  when  we 
left  in  the  mail  at  9-30  for  St.  Petersburg,  where  we  stayed 
until  the  evening  of  the  26th.  Leaving  then  by  train  for 
London,  and  arriving  there  on  Saturday  evening  tne  29th,  we 
came  on  to  Manchester,  and  arrived  there  on  Sunday  morning 
the  30th  December — 108  days  after  leaving  Shanghai,  of  which 
85  days  were  spent  in  actual  travelling. 


TABLE  OP  APPROXIMATE  DISTAKCES. 

Names  of  Places.                                               Mode  of  TraveUing.  Miles. 

Shanghai — Tientsin  Steamer  800 

Tientsin — ^Pekin Boat  and  eart 80 

Pekin^Ealgan  Mule  litter 180 

Kalgan — Kiachta   Carts  and  camels   900 

Kiachta — Irkutsk  Tarantass    812 

Irkutsk — Ejrasnoiarsk    Tarantass    671 

Krasnoiarsk — ^Tomsk Sledge 869 

Tomsk— Omsk    Sledge 585 

Omsk— Tobolsk Sledge 417 

Tobolsk— Tiumen Sledge 172 

Tiumen — Ekaterineburg  Sledge 204 

Ekaterineburg— Perm  Rail 312 

Perm — Nijni  Novgorod Sledge 669 

Nijni  Novgorod— St  Petersburg Rail 675 

St.  Petersburg  to  Manchester Rail 1,878 


Total 8,169 


SUMMART. 


Cart,  camel,  sledge,  and  carte 4,609 

Steamer 800 

Rail    ^ 2,860 

Total 8,169 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


LUKOMA:   AN  ISLAND  IK  LAKE  KTASSA. 

A  commnnicaiion  from  the  yeneonble  ArohdeMon  Kaplee,  read  to  the  Members 
in  the  libraiy,  March  20th,  1889,  by  Mr.  0.  H.  Wabbbn).* 

Mobs  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  away  since  Englishmen  for  the  first 
time  gi»ed  on  the  waters  of  Lake  Nyassa.  So  long  ago,  indeed,  as  the  year  1854,  the 
pioneer  mianonaiy,  John  Bel»nan,  collected  and  sent  to  England  some  interasting 
infonnation  as  to  the  existence  and  situation  of  the  lake,  as  well  as  regarding  some  of 
the  noes  dwelling  on  its  shores.  It  was,  however,  reserved  for  Drs.  Livingstone  and 
"SjA  to  share  the  honour  of  being  the  first  Europeans  not  only  to  reach  Nyassa,  but  also 
to  navigate  its  water.  They,  indeed,  cannot  be  said  to  have  discovered  the  whole  of 
the  lake,  for,  safling  northwards,  they  thought  they  saw  the  mountains  dosing  in  at 
the  north  end,  at  a  point  about  11  degrees  south  of  the  equator.  According  to  their 
.reAnning,  therefore,  it  appeared  to  be  about  220  miles  long.  Subsequently,  a 
etrenmnavigation  of  its  waters  was  made  by  Commander  Young,  who  found  it  to 
extend  eome  180  miles  beyond  the  point  believed  to  be  its  extreme  limit  by  its  first 
diaooverers.  The  twenty-seven  yean  that  have  elapsed  since  Dr.  livingstone's  first 
journey  to  the  lake  have  been  marked  by  many  important  discoveries  in  the  lacustrine 
regions  of  Equatorial  Africa ;  and  no  small  progress  has  been  made  towards  opening 
up  these  remote  distticts  to  Christianity  and  civilisation. 

I  do  not,  however,  propose  in  the  present  paper  to  dwell  very  particularly  on  the 
work  that  is  beiDg  done  on  the  shores  of  Hie  great  lakes  Victoria  Nyanza,  Tanganyika, 
or  Nyassa,  by  any  of  the  various  missionary  agencies  that  are  busy  there.  Even  the 
work  of  the  nuarion  of  which  I  am  an  unworthy  labourer  will  be  very  briefly  and 
incidentally  noticed.  In  tiiis  short  paper  I  propose  to  try  and  give  a  clear  account  of 
the  natural  features  of  the  island  in  Lake  Nyassa,  where  we,  of  the  Universtties' 
Mission  to  Central  Africa,  have  recently  formed  a  station  and  begun  the  work  of 
evangeHsation. 

At  the  outset  I  may  mention  that  Lake  Nyassa  is  the  southernmost  of 
all  the  great  Equatorial  lakes  of  Africa ;  that  it  is  about  860  miles  in  length,  and 
thai  it  has  an  average  breadth  of  40  miles,  the  middle  part  being  broader  than  either 
of  tiie  ends.  It  lies  nearly  due  north  and  south,  and  is  for  the  most  part  very  deep, 
shelving  often  very  suddenly  from  the  shore.  liable  to  heavy  storms,  and  swept 
often  by  boisterous  winds,  high  seas  are  of  conmion  occurrence,  and  waves  are  raised 
on  its  snifsce  whidi  would  not  discredit  the  briny  Atlantic  itself.  The  waten  of 
Nyassa,  however,  are  innocent  of  brine,  yet  clear  and  blue  as  the  Mediterranean.  It 
has  a  coast-line  which,  though  very  rocky  in  places,  is  but  little  indented  by  deep 
bays  and  inlets.  The  only  islands  of  any  siae  which  are  both  inhabited  and  cultivated 
are  Lukoma,  which  I  am  about  to  describe,  and  its  neighbour  Chisumulu.  A  few 
rocky  islets  dose  to  the  shores  of  the  Ulce,  towards  the  north  end,  are  the  homes 
of  a  few  refugees  who  dare  not  live  on  the  mainland  hard  by  for  fear  of  the  predatory 

*  PubUihed  also  in  the  Royal  SoottUh  0«ographlcal  Society's  Journal.    See  voL  IV.,  page  420. 
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tribe,  the  QvTangwarft ;  but  these  poor  fugitiveB  build  their  houses  on  rocks  only  a 
few  squftre  yards  in  ftree»  where  there  is  neither  space  nor  herbage  even  for  their 
goats,  and  where  there  is  not  soil  sufficient  to  allow  of  any  cultivation.  Othv  tree-clad 
rocky  islets  there  are  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake,  in  some  cases  rising  to  a 
considerable  height  out  of  its  waters,  the  homes  of  otters,  crocodiles,  hyrazes,  and 
smaller  ^niTwoia ;  but  on  these  no  human  being  has  fixed  his  dwelling-place. 

With  these  reservations  I  shall  be  understood  if  I  say  that,  practically,  the  only 
islands  on  Lake  Nyassa  are  Lukonu  and  Chisumulu.  These  are  situated  abreast  of 
one  another  and  some  four  miles  apart^  Lukonu  being  about  6  miles  from  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  lake,  and  Chisumulu  between  10  and  11.  Of  the  two  islands,  Lukoma 
is  much  the  larger,  being  perhaps  three  times  the  sise  of  Chisumulu,  with  a  populatioa 
proportionately  greater.  In  shape  our  island  is  rectangular,  lying  NB.  and  SW.  It 
averages  4  miles  long,  by  about  2^  broad,  and,  roughly  speaking,  may  be  said  to 
comprise  an  average  of  12  square  miles.  The  population,  for  reasons  that  will  appear 
in  the  course  of  this  paper,  is  unusually  larger  there  being  nearly  220  people  to  the 
square  mile.  Dr.  Livingstone,  although  he  passed  up  the  lake  to  a  latitude  considerably 
north  of  Lukoma,  sailing  along  the  western  shore,  failed  to  discover  the  island. 
Probably  it  was  entirely  hidden  from  his  view  by  Chisumulu,  which  he  mentions  in 
his  "  Zambesi  and  its  Tributaries,"  and  which  he  places  wrongly  in  the  middle  of  the 
lake,  exactly  half-way  from  either  shore. 

The  first  traveller  who  landed  on  Lukoma  was,  I  believe,  the  late  Consul  Elton, 
who  with  his  fellow- voyagers  walked  all  over  it  in  1877,  and  who  in  a  work,  published 
'posthumously,  entitled  **  The  Lakes  and  Mountains  of  Eastern  and  Central  Africa,** 
has  recorded  his  impressions  and  made  several  notes  of  what  he  observed  during  his 
visit.  Since  that  date  the  island  has  been  occasionally  visited  by  other  travellers  and 
nufisionaries,  while  two  years  ago  it  was  fixed  on  as  a  favourable  spot  for  missianary 
operations,  by  the  Universities'  Minion  to  Central  Africa,  and  accordingly  has  become 
the  centre  of  the  Nyassa  branch  of  its  work. 

The  island  lies  equidistant  from  the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  the 
lake.  Exactly  opposite  it,  on  the  eastern  shore,  are  situated  two  very  large  towns  of 
Nyassa  people,  ruled  over,  the  one  by  a  man  named  Chiteji,  and  the  other  by  Mi^fcaW, 
All  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  acknowledge  more  or  less  the  suzerainty  of  one  or 
the  other  of  these  two  men.  Some  few  people,  indeed,  who  are  immigrants  from  the 
further  side  of  the  lake,  assert  their  independence  of  both,  but  as  they  are  for  the 
most  part  quiet  and  inoffensive,  it  rarely  becomes  necessary  for  either  of  the  chiefs  in 
question  to  "  show  their  teeth." 

The  lake  is  very  wide  near  Lukoma,  so  that  even  from  the  island's  western  shores 
to  the  western  side  of  the  lake  the  distance  cannot  be  less  than  40  miles.  Sailing  in 
a  direction  WNW.  from  Lukoma  the  further  shore  is  reached  at  Bandawe,  the  point 
where  the  "  livingstonia  "  Minion  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has  now  its  prin- 
cipal station,  and  of  which  Dr.  Robert  Laws  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  very  life  and 
soul,  supported  as  he  is  by  a  band  of  workers  worthy  of  such  a  leader.  As  we  look 
from  our  island  across  the  lake  to  the  mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which  our  Scottish 
friends  are  established,  oiSr  view  is  obstructed  by  a  high  hill  on  Chisumulu,  which 
effectually  prevents  all  possibility  of  conmiunication  by  means  of  signal-flashing  with 
mirrors.  The  communication  we  do  hold  with  them  from  time  to  time,  is  by  means 
of  the  brave  little  steamer  Bala,  which  for  nearly  a  doEen  years  has  plied  ceaseleaaly 
on  the  lake,  and  which  now,  very  hx  from  being  on  her  last  legs — if  so  unnautical  an 
expression  may  be  employed  with  regard  to  her — ^is  the  property  of  the  African  Lakes 
Company.  The  steamer  belonging  to  our  mission,  named  the  Charles  Janson,  in 
memory  of  a  saintly  fellow-worker,  who  has  been  called  to  his  rest,  also  crosses  coca- 
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mnaBj  to  Bandawe,  and  enables  us  to  carry  on  regular  communication  with  the 
oatnde  world,  by  bringing  up  our  letters  and  stores  from  the  Shir^,  which  river  they 
ere  placed  on  by  the  Lakes  Company,  who  undertake  the  charge  of  them  from  QuiUmane. 
In  addition  to  these  two  steamers,  there  are  a  man-of-war's  galley,  a  yawl,  and  a  Delta 
metal  centre-board  boat,  fitted  for  engines^  and  also  for  sailing.  The  galley  and  the 
oentre-board  boat  belong  to  us,  the  yawl,  originally  presented  by  Harrow  School  to 
Hr.  Gotterfl],  who  aooompanied  Consul  Elton's  party  ten  years  ago,  has  now 
paesed  into  the  hands  of  the  Scottish  missionaries  at  Bandawe.  These  four  vessels 
make  up  the  entire  sum  of  the  European  craft  at  present  afloat  on  the  lake.  A  great 
deal  of  traffic  is  carried  on  by  the  natives  in  their  own  canoes  or  **  dug-outs,"  which 
are  propelled  only  by  paddles^  the  use  of  the  sail  being  either  unknown  or  avoided  by 
them.  There  are  also  five  or  six  large  dhows,  buUt  after  the  usual  East  African  type, 
and  used  almost  entirely  in  the  nefarious  slave  traffia  These  belong  to  one  or  another 
of  the  powerful  Tao  chiefs  who  have  built  their  villages  on  the  lake  shores. 

In  a  full  account  of  Lukoma  Island  one  will  be  expected  to  say  something  both 
IS  to  its  origin  and  as  to  that  of  its  name.  Treating  of  the  second  point  first,  I  may 
mention  that  it  is  through  Captain  Elton's  mistake  that  it  has  hitherto  appeared  as 
Dikomo  in  the  maps.  Tlus  name,  indeed,  it  never  bean,  though  as  a  variant  of 
Lukoma,  the  pronunciation  represented  by  the  spelling  Likoma  is  common  enough. 
The  name  simply  means  "beautiful,"  "pleasant,"  or  "desirable."  Of  the  origin  of 
the  name  different  accounts  are  given.  Some  say  it  was  called  Lukoma  because  of  its 
beantifnl  appearance,  as  it  lies  like  some  rich  gem  set  in  the  deep  blue  waters  of  the 
like.  Bnt  otbera  state,  and  I  am  constrained  to  say  that  I  incline  to  their  opinion,  that 
the  island  obtained  its  name  because  of  the  safe  asylum  it  affords  from  ihe  incursions 
of  marandang  tribes,  with  all  the  rapine  and  bloodshed  that  follow  in  their  wake. 
Natives,  iwe  know,  have  but  little  regard  for  scenery  and  the  beauties  of  nature.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  have  a  very  real  dread  of  war,  and  are  keenly  alive  to  the  advan- 
tages of  Si  place  where  war  seldom,  if  ever,  approaches. 

The  origin  of  the  island  itself  is  of  course  a  geological  question,  and  one  which  is 
ht  too  large  for  adequate  diKUSsion  hera  I  can  but  drop  a  few  hints  to  guide  thoee 
whom  the  problem  may  interest,  and  who  have  the  ability  to  pursue  it  further.  An 
answer  to  the  question  can  only  be  given  in  connection  with  the  still  larger  question, 
"What  was  the  origin  of  Lake  Nyassa  ?  "  And  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  mountains  on  either  side  of  the  lake,  and  the  lithological  ohanoter  of  the  rocks 
they  comprise,  we  can  do  little  more  than  sketch  out  a  few  broad  outlines. 

As  far  as  is  at  present  known,  there  are  no  traces  of  recent  volcanic  disturbances 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Nyassa,  except,  indeed,  the  remarkable  series  of  lavas, 
toflh,  and  agglomerates  at  the  extreme  north  end,  which  form  the  so-called  Eonde 
Bange  and  the  Livingstone  Mountains,  and  which  Mr.  Thomson,  the  traveller — no 
mean  authority  on  such  a  subject— ccnsiders  to  have  been  in  the  main  the  product  of 
one  hnge  crater  whose  eruption  took  place  in  the  later  Carboniferous  period.  The 
oriK^  of  the  lake  must,  I  think,  be  traced  to  hypogene  agencies,  such  as  are  to  be 
found  in  the  secular  cooling,  and  consequent  contraction  of  the  globe.  These  would 
give  rise  to  the  subsidenoe  of  the  crust  where  it  has  had  an  exoeas  of  denaity,  and  in 
consequence  of  its  upheaval  along  lines  of  weakness,  such  as  we  may  suppose  to  exist 
beneath  the  mountains  that  now  flank  each  side  of  the  lake.  The  present  basin  of  the 
lake  no  doubt  was  the  seat  of  this  subsidence,  and  thus  the  lake  itself  may  be  accounted 
for.  Doubtless  also  the  adjacent  mountains  were  upheaved  in  two  enormous  and 
periiaps  pUtean-like  misses  of  considerable  breadth  on  either  side  of  the  lake  in  the 
flnt  instance,  and  at  a  very  remote  geological  period.  Subsequently,  subaerial 
inflvenees  affecting  these  masses  have,  by  erosion  and  denudation,  carved  out  valleys 
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and  depreeaioiiB  and  raTinee,  and  have  thus  given  to  the  plateau  an  appearance  of  a 
series  of  mountain  ranges.  I  am  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  practised  eye  of  the 
geologist  would  not  recognise  these  as  (geologically  speaking)  true  mountain  ranges  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  such  an  one  would  account  for  Lake  Nyassa  on  the  theory  of  a 
local  Bubsidenoe  of  the  earth's  crusty  consequent  upon  the  contraoiion  of  the  inner 
nucleus  due  to  secular  cooling,  rather  than  on  that  of  eroeion  due  to  subaerisl 
influences,  which,  however,  sufficiently  explain  the  inequalities  of  level  in  the  moun- 
tain plateau  above.  If  this  be  the  true  account  of  the  origin  of  the  lake,  then  the 
island  of  Lukonu  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  eminence  which,  when  the  subsidence  of  the 
dittrict  now  forming  its  basin  took  place,  was  never  submerged.  An  examination  of 
the  lithology  of  the  rocks  of  the  island,  as  well  ss  of  its  surface  soil,  would  seem  to 
prove  that  at  no  time  were  they  under  water,  since  no  traces  of  lacustrine  deposits 
can  be  detected  in  any  of  them ;  nor  are  there  any  sedimentary  rocks  to  be  found, 
save  only  here  and  there  a  few  shales,  which  are  so  rare  and  fragmentary  as  in  them- 
selves to  be  incapable  of  proving  anything  as  to  when,  how,  and  (what  is  more 
important)  lo&tfre  they  where  first  deposited.  Possibly  (it  must  be  conceded)  the 
waters  of  the  lake  nuy  have  stood  at  from  20  to  80  feet  higher  than  they  do  at 
present^  submerging  a  small  portion  of  the  present  island  where  the  land  lies  low,  but 
I  think  there  are  signs  that  the  waters  never  went  beyond  this  limit,  A  somewhat 
similar  account  of  Chisumulu  Island  would  have  to  be  given,  though  since  a  consi- 
derably pert  of  it  is  low  ground  and  very  fertile,  a  closer  examination  of  its  rocks 
would  probably  reveal  traces  of  submergence  over  a  far  greater  area.  A  remadkable 
feature  in  Chisumulu  ii  a  high  dome-like  hill  which  I  have  had,  as  yet,  no  opportuniiQr 
of  visiting,  but  which,  from  the  vegetation  that  clothes  it  as  well  as  from  the  crops 
raised  on  it,  I  should  guess  to  be  composed  of  some  entirely  different  rock  from  those 
of  Lukoma,  which  are  entirely  schistose,  with  here  and  there  a  few  shales.  The  schist 
of  Lukoma  is  very  soft  and  decomposable,  in  parts  micaceous  and  in  parts  homblendic, 
yielding  rapidly  to  the  effects  of  weathering.  It  is  subject  especially  to  that  form  of 
decomposition  and  disintegration  which  is  brought  about  by  the  expansion  of  the  rock 
when  the  temperature  is  high,  followed  by  sudden  contraction  owing  to  the  fall  of 
temperature  at  night,  causing  it  to  split  and  flake  ofl^  and  rendering  it  more  friable 
than  it  would  be  where  the  climate  is  not  subject  to  such  extremes  of  temperature. 

The  denudation  of  these  soft  schists  caused  by  water  is  even  more  marked  than 
the  decomposition  effected  by  the  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  Each  rainy 
season  commits  marked  ravages  upon  their  surfaces,  and  helps  forward  with  ^m^«g 
rapidity  the  waste  and  degradation  of  the  rocks  that  are  ever  going  on.  Compartively 
compact  pieces  of  rock,  laid  bare  by  one  season's  rains  in  the  bed  of  some  runnel  of 
water  from  the  hills,  are  completely  washed  into  coarse  grit  in  the  succeeding  rainy 
season.  No  doubt  the  exceedingly  heavy  downpours  that  characterise  the  tropical 
rain&ll  are  more  powerful  as  erosive  agents  than  the  gentler  and  mors  moderate  rain 
of  the  temperate  lones.  There  are  few  very  large  blocks  of  schist  or  striking 
boulders— the  hills  for  the  most  part  presenting  surfaces  strewn  completely  over  with 
comparatively  small  fragments  of  the  decomposing  rock.  As  the  rain  eats  away  at 
the  softer  parts  of  the  rock,  the  while  diminishing  the  bulk  of  the  sur&oe  stones, 
these  latter  get  dislodged  and  rolled  down  the  steeper  sides  of  some  of  the  hnio^ 
breaking  up  into  several  pieces  as  they  fall  Hence,  as  a  rule,  the  laiger  stones  or 
fragments  of  rock  are  to  be  found  at  the  tops  of  the  hills.  Where  the  hills  deeoend 
more  abruptly  into  the  lake^  some  very  large  blocks  are  found  at  the  water's  edge, 
the  smaller  dArU  having  yielded  long  since  to  the  power  of  the  waves. 

¥tcm  what  has  now  been  said  about  the  geological  features  of  the  island,  it  will 
cause  no  surprise  to  any  one  to  hear  that  the  soil  is  comparatively  unpiY>ductive.    Yet 
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ifc  would  be  a  libel  on  it  to  deacribe  it  as  wholly  unleitile.  Although  there  are'bat 
few  parta  of  Lokoma  where  rioe,  millet,  maiBe  or  other  oereale,  can  be  grown  with 
any  ancoeeB,  caaeaTa  flouriahes  eyerywhere,  as  also  does  a  favourite  kind  of  hard 
groand-nnt.  The  oleaginous  ground-nut  is  also  cultivated,  but  will  not  grow  so 
freely.  The  people  live  almost  entirely  on  porridge  (prepared  from  the  flour  of  the 
caanva  root),  the  above-mentioned  nuts,  and  fish  from  the  lake,  which  are  often  taken 
in  large  quantittea  and  in  considerable  variety.  In  size  the  fish  of  the  lake  range  from 
a  small  species  like  a  sprat,  which  is  taken  in  shoals,  and  called  ^'  usipa,"  to  a  large 
kind  of  mud-fish,  often  weighing  four  or  five  pounds.  There  is  also  a  very  laige  fish 
whidi  is  described  as  resembling  the  porpoise.  Thia  is  never  taken  in  the  nets, 
thongb  it  sometimes  gets  into  them,  breaking  and  tearing  them  to  pieces.  On  the 
whole  the  fish  of  Lake  Nyasaa  may  be  aaid  to  be  superior  in  quality  to  most  of  the 
Suropean  fresh-water  varieties. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  island  lacks  a  good  supply  of  fine  timber,  though 
the  large  number  of  gigantic  and  groteaque  baobaba  which  it  boasts,  together  with 
acme  other  kinds  of  trees  of  no  mean  proportions,  prevent  it  appearing  whoUy  given 
over  to  brush  and  scrub.  Amongst  smaller  trees  and  bushes,  however,  there  is  an 
unuaoaUy  great  variety  of  fruit-bearers,  including  a  wild  custard  apple  (Anona 
imqfaUntu),  a  species  allied  to  the  Zandolphia,  or  india  rubber  vine,  which  bears  a 
very  favourite  though  very  add  fruit,  and  a  whole  aeriea  of  ahruba  yielding  different 
kinds  of  smaller  fruits  and  edible  berries.  One  of  the  latter  reaemblea,  both  in  taste 
and  ^pearanoe,  the  whortleberries  or  ** hurts"  so  oonmion  in  the  old  country.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  none  of  these  have  been  brought  under  cultivation.  A  well-known 
poiaon-ahmb — ^which  yields  a  seed  now  in  great  request  as  a  medicine  in  England,  and 
likely,  some  think,  to  rival  or  surpasa  digitalis  as  a  remedy  in  cases  of  certain  affections 
of  the  heart — is  also  common.  A  plant  called  '*  tingu,"  whose  stalks  afford  a  atrong 
fibre,  is  largely  grown  by  the  natives  to  supply  them  with  string  for  their  nets,  the 
weaving  of  which  forma  the  principal  induatry  of  the  islanders. 

There  is  little  grass  in  Lukoma,  yet  laiige  fiocks  of  goats  and  no  inconsiderable 
heids  of  oxen  manage  to  thrive  well,  finding  ample  sustenance  in  the  acrub  and  bushes 
sad  planta  on  which  they  browse.  During  the  rains  a  plentiful  crop  of  wild  flowers 
apring  up,  of  which  the  most  noticeable  is  perhaps  a  yellow  one,  not  much  unlike  the 
com  marigold.  On  the  neighbouring  island  a  much  larger  specimen,  far  more  closely 
raasmUing  the  Engliah  flower,  ia  found.  A  great  number  of  the  treea  and  buahea  bear 
skgant  flowers,  and  it  ia  possible  nearly  all  the  year  round  to  have  at  least  a  few  flowers 
for  pnrpoaes  of  decoration.  There  are,  however,  few  that  have  a  fragrant  perfume, 
and  1  have  &uled  to  find  even  one  kind  of  jasmine— -a  plant  which  is  common  in  a  very 
laige  tnct  of  Equatorial  Africa^ 

Taming  now  to  the  zoological  features  of  Lukoma,  we  find  it  to  possess  none  of 
the  larger  wiMnm^K^  The  laigest  wild  animala  are  monkeys,  belonging  to  the  sub- 
family of  Oifnopiihecina,  of  the  genus  CkreopUheeuif  which  I  believe  to  be  represented 
by  only  one  speeiea.  The  interesting  little  animal  known  as  the  '^galago,"  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  African  oantinent^  and  which  enjoys  a  very  wide  distribution  therein, 
with  a  large  number  of  difibring  species,  abounds  in  Lukoma.  There  may  be  two 
apeeies  common  to  the  ialand,  both  of  which  are  very  amalL  This  little  animal,  my 
resders  will  doubtlees  be  aware,  must  not  be  confused  with  the  lemur,  or  so-called 
"Madagascar  eat^"  althou^  its  affinities  with  that  animal  are  eo  doae  as  to  allow  of 
Its  being  plaosd  in  a  sub-family  of  the  order  Lemuridcs.  The  "  coney  "  of  Scriptural 
the  hyraz,  ia  everywhere^  trae  to  its  description,  '*  msking  its  home  in  the  rocks." 
Otters  abound  about  the  lake  shores,  also  crocodiles,  and  anotiier  large  saurian  whose 
akm  ia  in  great  request  for  drums.    Wild  cats  roam  about  stealthily  in  the  wilder 
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parts  of  the  island,  and  snakes  in  considerable  Tariety,  many  of  them  deadly,  are 
unfortunately  only  too  common.  A  huge  python,  though  seldom  seen,  is  certainly  an 
inhabitant  of  the  island.  Water  tortoues,  which  are  of  no  great  size,  frequent  the 
shallow  parts  of  the  lake  close  to  its  shores. 

Amongst  the  birds  the  most  conspicuous  are  the  great  fish-eagle,  a  kind  of  diyer, 
several  species  of  hombill,  the  ubiqitous  crow,  and  a  laige  hawk.  Smaller  kinds  are, 
a  remarkably  beautiful  kingfisher,  two  kinds  of  dove,  a  swift,  and  what  must  be,  I 
think,  a  whydah  finch.  A  great  number  of  smaller  birds,  which  I  am  not  able  to 
identify,  are  common  in  the  island.  With  regard  to  domestic  animals,  I  may  men- 
tion that  a  laige  number  of  a  yery  poor  kind  of  dog,  like  the  pariah  dog  of  so  many 
Eastern  countries,  is  kept,  and  also  cats — these  last  being  remarkable  for  being  always 
jet  black,  although  the  wild  cat  of  the  country  is  an  unusually  well-maiked  tabby. 
Every  village  has  its  flock  of  goats,  and  there  are  about  one  hundred  head  of  cattle, 
distributed  through  two  or  three  herda    Fowls  and  pigeons  are  bred  in  abundance. 

Having  glanced  at  the  geology,  ecology,  and  flora  of  Lukoma,  it  is  now  time  to 
speak  of  its  present  inhabitanta 

Savage  Africa  has  little  or  no  history.  Where  people  have  no  culture  whatever, 
tl^ere  can  be  no  written  record  of  the  past.  Where  also  they  do  not  build  in  stone  or 
brick,  or  any  more  durable  material  than  reeds,  and  wood,  and  grass,  and  where  even 
the  use  of  metals  is  confined  to  the  forging  of  spears,  arrows,  and  hoes,  little  can  be 
expected  in  the  way  of  an  archseological  recordl  Tradition,  vague  and  obscure  in  the 
extreme,  is  all  that  we  have  to  fall  back  upon ;  and  this  can  hardly  be  trusted  for 
more  than  half  a  century  of  past  tima  Thus,  in  asking  how  long  the  island  has  been 
inhabited,  w8  have  little  to  guide  us  to  an  answer  beyond  our  own  wits  and  reason. 
It  is  highly  probable,  I  should  say,  that^  owing  to  its  natural  advantages,  it  has  never 
been  long  uninhabited  since  this  part  of  Africa  first  received  its  population,  and  when 
that  was,  no  man  living  has  data  enough  to  allow  of  his  making  even  a  conjecture. 
As  has  already  been  said,  its  population  amounts  to  about  2,500.  Perhaps  from  one 
quarter  to  a  third  of  the  people  belong  to  a  tribe  on  the  western  shore  known  as  the 
Wankomanga.  The  rest  are  all  ''Nyassas"  or  ''Wanyanja,"  and  are  of  the  same 
tribe  which  is  found  on  both  sides  of  the  lake  in  very  great  numbers.  Some  of  theu* 
lai^gest  towns  lie  between  the  latitude  of  Lukoma,  and  one  degree  to  the  south  of  it. 
Others  are  found  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  and  at  its  southern  end.  The 
eastern  limit  of  the  Nyassa  people  is  bounded  by  the  country  of  the  Yaos  or  Ajawa, 
whfle  to  the  west  of  those  who  live  on  the  further  side  of  the  lake,  are  found  the 
Wabisa  and  many  others.  At  the  extreme  north  end  there  are  a  few  people  who 
speak  the  Nyassa  tongue,  although  a  very  little  to  the  north  of  Lukoma  such  tribes 
as  the  Wanindi  and  Wakinga  take  the  place  of  the  Nyassa  tribe,  strictly  so  called. 

The  name  *'  Nyanja,"  or  "  Nyassa,"  simply  means  a  large  piece  of  water,  or  as  we 
should  say,  a  "lake,'*  or  "sea."  It  is  impossible  to  determine  at  present  the  etymology 
of  the  word,  though  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Rebman's  derivation  ''Ni-aucha" 
(love  me)  must  be  rejected  altogether  as  fanciful  and  absurd.  It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  are  distributed  through  a  number  of 
villages  independent  of  each  other,  but  all  more  or  less  under  the  rule  of  two  powerful 
chiefs  on  the  mainland  opposite,  each  village  having  also  its  head  man,  who  exerdsee 
a  sort  of  minor  control  over  the  rest  of  the  villagers,  and  who  is  the  referee  and  judge 
in  disputes,  or  "  milander "  as  they  are  called.  On  the  whole,  the  islanders  may  be 
said  to  be  a  peaceable  people  among  themselves,  rarely  fighting  the  one  village  against 
the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  petty  quarrels  between  one  man  and  another  are  com- 
mon enough,  and  there  is  no  real  principle  of  unity  to  bind  them  together.  Society 
properly  so  called  is  a  thing  yet  to  come,  but  come  it  will  as  Christianity  slowly  bat 
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nirely  bows  in  the  hearts  of  these  people  the  seede  of  true  dyilisatioD,  and  points 
them  to  the  only  principles  which  can  build  up  true  social  life,  and  give  them  a  bond 
of  unity. 

The  main  buaineaB  of  the  islanders  is  net-making  and  fishingp  At  one  or  another 
of  these  occupations  they  may  nearly  always  be  found  employed.  If  they  are  not 
twisting  fibre  into  string  for  the  nets,  they  are  making  the  nets  themselves,  or  mend- 
ing them,  or  casting  them.  These  nets  are  often  very  large,  and  are  shared  by 
seTeral  familiee,  so  that  every  "  take "  of  fish  is  divided  up  amongst  the  diflferent 
&milies  owning  the  nets.  Fish  is  far  more  plentiful  during,  and  immediately  after, 
the  rainy  season,  though  one  favourite  kind  of  small  fry  is  almost  peculiar  to  the  dry 
months.  Tending  the  flocks  and  herds  gives  employment  to  some  few  men  and  to  a 
laiger  number  of  boys. 

During  the  whole  of  the  rainy  season,  which  lasts  between  four  and  five  months, 
and  for  a  conmderable  time  after  it  is  over,  hoeing,  planting,  weeding,  and  agriculture 
generally  occupy  the  chief  part  of  each  day  for  the  women.  At  other  times  of  the  year 
pot-makings  beer-brewing,  and  various  other  odd  pieces  of  labour  fill  out  her  day  for 
the  housewife,  who  has  besides  to  keep  the  house  clean,  prepare  and  pound  the  meal, 
and  oook  the  food  for  the  household.  Tobacco  is  used  largely  by  the  Nyassas,  not, 
however,  in  the  form  of  snuff,  and  but  veiy  seldom  chewed.  It  is  smoked  in  "  hubble- 
bubbles  "  made  from  gourds,  fitted  with  a  day  mouthpiece.  Fathers,  mothers,  sons, 
and  daughters^  all  smoke,  even  the  very  young  children  being  encouraged  to  take  their 
whiff  when  the  pipe  is  passed  round,  so  that  it  is  common  for  many  of  them  who  are 
Bcsreely  in  their  'teens  to  be  constant  smokers.  But  tobacco  is  not  by  any  means  the 
worst  form  of  stimulant  in  which  they  indulge.  The  islanders  also  are  great  drunkards, 
the  evil  of  drink  extending,  as  in  the  case  of  tobacco,  to  the  very  young  children,  who 
have  *'  moa "  (native  beer)  given  to  them,  even  before  they  are  properly  weaned. 
Hence,  quite  yonng  boys  and  girb  have  nearly  alwftjTB  a  strong  taste  for  the  liquor, 
and  very  often  indulge  in  the  same  excesses  to  which  their  elders  are  addicted.  As 
yet,  however,  the  island  is  happily  free  from  the  curse  of  the  European  liquor  traffic. 
The  native  beer,  though  fairly  strong,  is  the  reverse  of  volatile,  and,  being  very  thick, 
is  food  as  well  as  drink,  so  that  the  efGdcts  of  large  quantities  are  rather  in  the  direc- 
tioB  of  inducing  a  state  of  torpor  and  drowsiness  in  those  who  have  become  intoxi- 
cated. The  brain  probably  does  not  become  so  excited  as  when  the  drunken  fit  has 
been  caused  by  spirits. 

The  Nya«a  language,  or  "  Chinyanja,"  as  we  call  it,  which  is  the  language  of  the 
island,  is  one  of  the  prefix-pronominal  languages  belonging  to  the  Bantu  family  of 
^ghitanative  tongoes.  It  would  seem  to  occupy  a  middle  position  between  the  dialects 
of  the  Zangian  genua  and  those  of  the  Zulu  or  southern  branches.  It  is,  ss  compared 
with  some  neighbouring  languagee,  such  as  Yao  or  Makua,  an  easy  tongue  to  acquire. 
Bebman,  who  mo^  than  thirty  years  ago  compiled  a  dictionary  of  Chinyanja,  was  the 
first  to  point  out  its  relation  to  the  Swahili  of  the  coast  and  the  (so-called)  Kaffir 
dialecta,  and  to  show  that  its  affinities  with  these  indicate  its  position  with  regard  to 
them.  It  bears  in  its  words  so  numy  signs  of  phonetic  decay  as  compared  with  Zulu, 
that  it  is  impossible  not  to  regard  it  as  an  older  tongue,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
an  earlier  off-shot  from  the  original  mother  tongue  of  the  Bantu  than  any  of  the 
Zulu  or  Kaffir  varieties.  A  comparative  philologist  would,  I  feel  assured,  support 
this  view  of  its  age,  and,  if  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me,  it  has  already  been  put 
forth  by  the  man  who  has  done  more  than  anyone  else  towards  oonstmcting  a  com- 
parative granunar  of  this  family  speech,  Dr.  Bleek.  An  interesting  and  lucid  account 
of  the  main  features  of  the  Bantu  family  may  be  found  in  Professor  Sayoe's  JntroduC' 
Uen  to  the  Sivdy  of  the  Science  of  Language.  The  whole  of  the  New  Testament  is  now 
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translated  and  published  in  Chinyanja,  bendea  a  number  of  Bohool-booka,  and  a  very 
fair,  if  not  Yeiy  oomprehenaiYe^  grammar  and  vocabulary.  The  whole  of  thia  work 
has  been  done  by  the  "Livingatonia"  Miarion.  Dr.  Lawa^  from  whose  pen  meet  of 
the  linguistic  work  emanates,  has  in  type  the  pages  of  what,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
prove  a  very  full  and  copious  Chinyanja  lexicon.  Members  of  the  mission  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  at  Blantyre  have  also  given  much  attention  to  trans- 
lations in  the  same  language,  and  are  beginning  to  publish  tentative  editions  of 
versions  of  the  Gospels  and  other  books  of  the  Bible.  So  fsr  as  I  have  been  abb  to 
judge,  I  should  say  that  Chinyanja  has  a  greater  tendency  to  develop  dialectical  differ- 
ences than  "  Chiyao,"  its  nearest  neighbour,  which,  on  the  whole,  is  singularly  free 
from  them.  A  reason  for  this  may  be  easily  assigned.  The  Tao  people  are  great 
traveUers,  while  the  Nyassas,  comparatively  speaking,  are  stay-at-homes.  Words, 
therefore,  with  the  Yaos  do  not  get  the  same  chance  of  becoming  isolated  or  restricted 
to  one  village  or  small  district.  With  the  Nyassas  they  are  more  or  leas  subject  to 
such  isolation ;  moreover,  the  lake  itself,  which  stands  in  the  way  of  constant  commu- 
nication, helps  lai^gely  to  bring  about  the  dialectical  variations  of  East  and  West 
Chinyanja. 

It  would  require  a  separate  paper  to  set  forth  fully  the  religious  beliefs  and 
superstitions  of  the  people.  Only  a  few  leading  features  can  be  dwelt  on  here. 
Briefly,  it  may  be  said,  the  people  know  of  God's  existence,  but  it  is  to  all  outward 
appearance  an  almost  wholly  infructuous  knowledge,  leading  them  neither  to  worship, 
fear,  nor  obey  Him.  None  of  them  probably  would  deny  His  existence,  or  even  His 
omniscience  or  omnipotence,  though  they  neither  think  of  Him  as  a  Gkxl  of  love,  nor 
as  One  to  whom  the  affiurs  of  men  are  a  constant  care.  They  look  around  on  the 
world  outside  them,  and  at  themselves,  and  say,  "  God  made  this,  and  us,"  but  here, 
for  the  meet  part,  they  stop.  A  few  occasions  there  are  when  they  supplicate  Gknl's 
blessing  on  the  crops,  but  only  certain  members  of  the  community  take  part  in  those 
prayers,  and  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  said  to  be  a  universal  practice  with  them  either 
to  invoke  or  make  propitiatory  offerings  to  God.  The  subject  is  a  very  obscure  one 
and  probably  in  course  of  time  very  much  more  than  we  at  present  know  may  be 
found  out  about  it  I  feel  bound  to  add,  however,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
the  people  show  at  the  outset  profound  indifference  as  to  the  ultimate  issues  of  life, 
and  of  the  future  state.  Exceptions  here  and  there^  more  especially  amongst  the 
younger  people,  there  certainly  are,  and  one  and  all  are  willing  enough  to  listen  to  our 
preaching ;  but  to  say  that,  as  a  mass,  th^  are  eager  to  hear  the  good  news  of  God 
would  be,  I  must  sadly  confess,  an  entire  perversion  of  the  fact  As  missbnaries  who 
have  had  a  somewhat  long  experience  of  African  natives,  this  causes  us  no  surprise ; 
and  we  know,  happily,  that  it  constitutes  no  real  reason  for  being  disheartened. 

As  might  be  expected,  nearly  every  one  lives  in  almost  daily  dread  of  witchcraft, 
and  the  belief  in  it  that  prevails  is  the  cause  often  of  shocking  crimes.  Few  natural 
deaths,  for  instance^  occur  without  its  being  said  by  someone  that  they  have  been 
caused  by  witchcraft.  Nor  does  the  matter  rest  here,  for  in  a  laige  number  of  cases 
resort  ii  had  to  professed  medidne-men,  who  proceed  to  "ombeza  ula"  (Angliek,  **  to 
consult  the  oracle").  The  ^'ula"  is  generally  a  bag,  or  skin,  or  gourd,  containing 
various  gruesome-looking  articles,  such  as  bones,  teeth,  pieces  of  wood,  etc  This  is 
shaken  by  the  **  doctor,"  who  presently  undertakes,  by  virtue  of  what  it  has  taught 
him,  to  point  out  the  people  who  bewitched  the  deceased  parties.  All  believe  in  the 
truth  of  the  "  ula  ; "  consequently  no  further  questions  are  asked  of  the  unfortunate 
creatures  whom  it  is  supposed  to  have  pointed  out.  These  are  forthwith  condenmed 
to  die,  though  sometimes  their  friends  are  able  to  buy  them  off,  and  thus  save  them 
from  undergoing  the  sentence    More  often,  however,  the  terrible  sentence  is  actually 
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carried  out.  It  is  bat  two  months  sinoe  an  appaling  case  of  thia  kind  happened  within 
two  milea  of  oar  mismon-liouaeB,  when  four  wratohed  yictimB  wen  burned  alive  with- 
out our  hearing  one  word  of  it  untQ  the  dreadful  atrocity  had  been  accomplished. 
Had  we  known  what  was  going  to  be  done,  we  could  probably  have  rescued  the  four 
poor  women  from  their  cruel  fate  by  buying  them  off  with  cloth  and  beads.  The 
lamificationB  of  witehcraft — atrial  by  ordeal,  and  the  like — run  through  the  whole  of 
the  Bocial  life,  aueh  as  it  is,  of  these  people,  creating  fear,  and  suspicion,  and  mistrust 
on  all  ndes,  breaking  up  families,  severing  friendships,  and  interfering,  no  one  can  tell 
how  greatly,  with  the  pixigress  of  civilisation  and  enlightenment 

The  great  event  of  the  year  with  the  Nyassas,  as  with  so  many  of  the  savage 
tribes  of  Africa,  is  the  dancing,  feasting,  and  special  rites  that  go  on  at  the  time  when 
Uie  **  nkole"  is  held.    Every  year  the  young  girls  from  the  various  villages,  from  the 
ages  of  nine  and  ten  to  sixteen  or  seventeen,  who  have  not  previously  undergone  the 
ceremony,  leave  their  homes,  and  for  two  or  three  months  live  in  booths  under  the 
charge  of  several  women,  whose  business  it  is  to  initiate  them  into  all  the  mysteries  of 
the  "nkole,"  which  consist  mainly  in  oertain  mutilations  which  are  unnatural  and 
degrading  in  themselves^  as  well  as  being  subversive  of  all  ideas  of  decency.    Many  of 
the  songs  and  dances  at  this  "  nkole  "  are  of  a  highly  immoral  character,  and  the  whole 
ceremony  b  a  deplorable  instance  of  heathen  custom  utterly  at  varianoe  with  Christian 
principleB  and  practice.    A  girl  before  she  is  initiated  is  called  a  '*  butu  "  ;  after  she 
has  been  through  the  **  nkole  "  she  becomes  a  "  mwali"    No  girl  is  exempt  from  these 
loathsome  ceremonies,  or  ever  marries  till  she  has  been  through  them.    It  will  be 
obrious  to  any  one  that  no  young  girls  can  take  part  in  such  scenes  as  these  without 
becoming  contaminated,  if  not  wholly  corrupted,  by  them.    It  is,  alas  !  the  time  the 
young  girls  look  forward  to  with  the  greatest  eargemess,  and  look  back  upon  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction,  so  terribly  low  are  the  ideas  of  morality  in  heathen  Africa.    The 
''nkole"  is  also  held  for  boys,  who  live  in  booths  far  apart  from  the  booths  of  the 
giris.    In  most  tribes  the  *'  nkole  "  would  be,  in  the  case  of  the  boys,  the  time  when 
they  undergo  circumcision,  but  the  Nyassa  races  are  almost  peculiar  in  tliis  part  of 
Africa  in  not  practising  this  rite.    Thus  for  the  boys  the  "  nkole  "  is  only  a  time  for 
dancing  and  feasting,  and  for  them  there  are  no  bodily  mutilationa     As  in  the  case  of 
the  "  nkole  "  for  girls,  the  songs  are  of  a  depraved  character,  and  it  is  a  time  when  all 
sense  of  decorum  and  modesty  is  abandoned,  and  the  utmost  licence  prevails.    The 
only  way  in  which  we  can  hope  for  the  girls'  "  nkole "  to  be  given  up  is  when  the 
diildren  of  those  who  are  now  children  themselves,  and  whom  we  are  gathering  into 
the  Church  by  baptism,  shall  be  kept  back  by  their  Christian  parents  from  undergoing 
these  detestable  rites.    It  must  inevitably  be  a  very  long  time  before  this  degrading 
"  nkole "  will  wholly  give  way  before  the  advances  of  Christanity,  for  of  all  native 
customs  that  are  deep-rooted  and  ingrained  in  the  life  of  the  people,  this,  perhaps  the 
veiy  worst  of  them,  stands  pre-eminent. 

Our  steamer,  the  Charles  Jameny  starting  as  a  rule  every  Monday  and  returning 
on  Friday,  makes  a  weekly  trip  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  lake  to  a  distance  of 
about  80  miles,  and  visits  some  seven  or  eight  large  coast  villages  which  lie  to  the 
south  of  Lukoma.  In  one  of  them  we  have  a  flourishing  school  entirely  maintained 
by  one  of  our  Zanzibar  scholars.  In  this  village  lies  buried  one  whose  saintly 
character  will  be  ever  lovingly  remembered  by  all  who  knew  him,  Charles  Jansen,  in 
memory  of  whom  the  steamer  bears  its  name.  Regular  instruction  in  religions  truth 
is  given  daily  to  the  men  on  board  the  steamer,  and  we  are  anxious  that  she  should 
in  every  way  keep  up  her  position  as  a  veritable  church  thip.  She  is  a  missionary 
and  not  a  trader,  and  we  want  to  help  her  to  cany  out  her  profession.  Hence  we 
even  grudge  the  time  that  she  has  to  go  off  her  usual  trip  in  order  to  carry  up  our 
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stores  and  letters,  and  look  upon  this  part  of  her  work  as  an  unavoidable  necessity ; 
though  it  may  be  confessed  that  when  the  good  little  ship  heaves  in  sight,  when  we 
know  our  letters  which  we  have  been  waiting  for,  it  may  be  three  or  four  months, 
are  on  board,  we  are  not  so  ready  to  think  of  her  long  trip  as  one  which  has  to  be 
regretted  1 

It  is  about  two  years  since  Lukoma  was  selected  as  a  station  for  the  Univeraitiee' 
Mission.  We  are  making  slow  but  sure  progress  at  Lukoma.  The  island  probably  is 
a  more  healthy  locality  than  we  could  have  previously  dared  to  hope  to  find  it ;  and, 
as  has  been  seen,  many  of  the  necessities  of  life,  if  not  also  some  of  its  luxuries,  are  to 
be  had  for  the  buying.  Milk,  eggs,  poultry,  goats,  and  fish  we  have  in  abundance. 
Add  to  these  fiour,  sugar,  cofi^ee,  and  treacle,  supplied  by  Buchanan  Brothers,  the 
enterprising  missionary-colonists  at  Zomba,  near  Blantyre.  Our  buildings,  it  is  true, 
are  not  as  yet  of  a  very  permanent  character ;  but,  such  as  they  are,  they  are  con- 
venient and  commodious,  though  all  the  material,  such  as  bamboos,  poles,  and  grass, 
have  to  be  fetched  over  in  canoes  from  the  mainland.  We  have  planted  a  few  of  the 
fruit-trees  that  flourish  on  the  coast,  guavas,  limes,  and  lemons :  some  young  fig-trees 
also  that  have  been  planted  this  year  show  signs  of  taking  kindly  to  the  climate  and 
soiL  As  yet,  the  tomato  is  the  only  vegetable  that  flourishes,  though  it  should  be 
added  that  little  has  as  yet  been  done  to  prepare  the  soil  for  other  seeds. 

I  trust  that  this  brief  account  of  Lukoma  may  have  served  to  kindle  some 
interest  in  it  in  those  of  my  readers  who  are  not  already  familiar  with  ita  principal 
features,  through  an  acquaintance  with  the  operations  of  our  Central  African  Misnon. 


FROM   NEWCASTLE    TO    THE    YENESEL* 

(BT  a  OOBItHFONDIRT  OF  "  IMDUSTBIBS.") 

[Read  to  the  Members,  in  the  Library,  March  20th,  1889,  by  the  Secretary.] 

As  IB  now  generally  known,  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Fhoanix  Company  to 
follow  up  their  successful  voyage  of  last  year  has  tins  year  proved  an  unfortunate  one. 
The  stranding  of  a  river  steamer  on  the  Yenesei,  and  a  series  of  delays  ccmsequent 
up(»i  thi%  prevented  the  meeting  of  the  Labrador  and  Phooniz.  Had  the 
Labrador  alone  pushed  forward — even  had  Captain  Wiggins  received  no  news  at 
Vardo  of  the  condition  of  the  river  steamer — the  commercial  enterprise  would  have 
been  a  success,  and  cargoes  would  have  been  exchanged  as  planned.  This  we  learnt 
only  upon  our  arrival  in  England,  where  the  news  awaited  us  that  the  river  steamer 
had  proceeded  to  its  destination  at  the  Yenesei  mouth,  despite  all  ezpeotations  to  the 
contrary. 

The  Phoenix  Company  oiFered  a  chance  to  the  writer  to  botanise  in  Siberia,  but 
unfortunately  we  were  able  only  to  reach  the  limits  of  that  interesting  country,  to 
the  extreme  north  of  the  Urals.  We  anchored  for  a  few  days  oS  a  Russian  and 
Samoyede  village,  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Yugor  Straits.  There  we  were 
able  at  once  to  see  something  of  the  country,  and  also  to  leam  as  to  the  movements 
of  the  drift  ice  in  the  ELara  Sea.    As  to  the  latter,  it  was  late  in  September  when  we 

*Thls  paper,  and  the  illuetratioiis  are  kindly  placed  at  the  aerrloe  of  the  Society  by  tlio 
proprietors  of  Industriea, 
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poalied  forward  to  inipect  the  onfuual  amount  of  ioe  that  was  lying  in  the  sonth^wert 
of  this  aea^  We  found  that  there  was  a  wide  channel  of  twenty  miles  or  so  between 
the  mainland  and  the  drift  ioe  at  the  time  when  we  entered  the  Kara  Sea,  southerly 
winds  haying  driren  the  loose  paok  to  the  north.  We  also  skirted  to  the  eastward  of  this 
mass  of  drift  and  found  open  water,  extending  doubtless  to  the  Yenesei  mouth.  A 
little  time  before  our  entrance  into  the  sea,  and  whilst  we  were  at  the  anchorage  in 
the  Straits,  northerly  winds,  which  have  apparently  been  unusually  persistent  this 
season,  had  forced  this  ioe  down  upon  the  southern  ooasts,  and  completely  blocked  the 
passage  to  sailing  ships.  Four  Norwegian  walrus  sloops,  having  no  steam  to  carry 
them  out  of  their  dangerous  position,  were  forced  on  shore  or  crushed  by  the  ice 
whidi  was  so  driven  to  the  south.  It  seems  probable  that  if  the  winds  are  from 
the  north,  just  at  the  time  when  the  floods  of  water  are  pouring  into  the  ocean  from 
the  Siberian  rivers,  ioe  may  never  be  moved  out  of  the  deep  bay  which  forms  the 
southern  part  of  this  sea.  Unless,  indeed,  south  winds  are  in  early  summer  frequent 
and  sbong,  there  is  no  chance  of  this  ioe  disappearing  ;  nor  in  colder  seasons,  such  as 
this  last  has  been,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  large  broken  floes  will  be  melted  by  the 
warm  waters  during  the  short  summer,  as  Nordenskiold  suggests  is  invariably  the 
cbssl  Undoubtedly,  it  is  unusual  for  ice  to  remain  so  entrapped  in  the  almost  land- 
locked south-western  portion  of  the  sea ;  for  in  most  years,  as  in  those  when  the 
Swedish  professor,  or  when  Wiggins  has  penetrated  to  the  estuary  of  the  Yenesei, 
there  has  been  no  sign  of  ice.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether,  during  this  last  autumn, 
the  laige  drifted  mass  lying  against  the  eastern  shores  of  Waygato  Island  has  ever 
diappeared.  Yet  in  this  exceptional  year,  walrus  sloops  had  followed  the  ice  to  the 
east  of  Notaya  Zemlya,  entering  the  Kara  Sea  in  July  and  August  The  Labrador 
entered  towards  the  end  of  September,  and  it  is  probable  that  she  could  have  passed 
OQt  at  any  time  during  the  greater  part  of  October,  perhaps  even  in  November.  No 
wonder,  however,  that  the  Kara  Sea  has  a  bad  reputetion,  when  such  a  really  un- 
necessary disaster  was  met  with  by  the  Norwegian  walrus  fleet.  They  had  obtained 
but  few  walrus,  and  were  returning  earlier  than  often  is  the  case,  perhaps  being  some* 
what  fearful  of  the  large  amount  of  drift  ice  in  the  neighbourhood.  Four  of  these 
sloops,  eager  to  pass  through  the  Straits,  ran  in  between  the  drift  ice  and  the  main- 
land with  a  wind  that  was  slowly  but  surely  driving  the  mass  of  ioe  down  upon  them, 
The  wind  veered  more  to  the  north.  They  were  hopelessly  beaten  in  their  race  to  the 
eDtFBDoe  of  the  Straits.  The  ioe  crushed  some,  and  drove  others  on  shore,  the  men 
only  escapang  in  their  open  boats.  These  Captain  Wiggins  took  back  to  Norway, 
saving  them  a  journey  of  many  hundred  miles  by  sledge,  from  the  Petchora  to  Lapland, 
which  would  have  been  the  only  possible  way  for  them  to  reach  their  own  country  at 
that  season  of  the  year.  We  heard  that  these  vessels  were  fully  insured  by  some 
Italian  company,  giving  evidence  that  such  disasters  are  not  common.  Yet  the  occu- 
pation of  these  men  cannot  be  a  lucrative  one,  inasmuch  as  year  by  year  the  walrus  is 
met  with  less  plentifully.  Perhaps  they  are  driven  further  to  the  east,  where  Nor- 
denskiold  asserts  they  are  more  abundant;  certainly,  fourteen  years  ago  Wiggins 
reported  vast  quantities  of  these  animals  where  now  they  were  nearly  exterminated, 
or  from  other  causes  absents 

As  only  a  few  traveUers  have  described  the  north  of  Siberia,  it  ia  well  that  we 
should  clearly  understand  as  to  the  nature  of  the  higher  latitudes  of  this  vast  and  in- 
teresting country.  The  accounto  which  now  reach  us  ss  to  the  riches  of  the  south — 
where  the  minerals  and  the  rich  soils  might  be  made  a  most  productive  source  of 
wealth— have  no  reference  to  vast  extento  of  dreaiy  land  in  the  north.  Nordenskiold 
tells  us  that  his  Swedes  cried  out  with  envy  as  they  passed  up  the  Yenesei,  because 
"  of  the  rich  lands  God  had  given  to  the  Russians."    Wiggins,  Seebohm,  and  Sulivan 
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lUapmk  at  tha  laxnrUiioe  of  tbereg«UtioD,HidofUM«ubituilial  WMltliudoiTilin- 
tiOD  of  the  marchuita  at  Teimeuk  and  ekawturs  tloag  tba  gr— t  oantiftl  nataTinj. 
Tber  tell  ui  of  Uie  ilmoat  p*Uti»l  nmdmiMa,  ot  the  uitrodnetiMi  or  the  telephoac, 
uid  tlka  olaotrio  light  in  hooMn  and  ahopa.  But  thsts  m  all  detaila  with  rafannoa  to 
the  warmer  aad  rioher  aoutli,  whers,  altlkOQgh  the  winter  ii  vei;  aerere,  jet  the 
•ommar  haat  allowa  of  a  quiok  growth  of  cropa,  and  the  mors  motuitalnaua  oountrj  i* 
lieh  in  minenli.  Nortti  of  thii  fertile  regioii  i*  a  foreat  lone,  where,  althaugh  excel- 
lent timber  han  been  reported  by  Wiggini,  it  U  probable  that  luoh  is  not  common, 
owing  to  the  aararitij  of  the  winter'a  cold.  Following  upon  tliia,  and  extending  from 
the  ooe«t  tor  maa7  hundreda  ot  milet,  ia  a  drearj  expanBe  of  low  manh  laud  oorerad 
irith  the  ooaracet  graaaen,  or  with  ■  looceMioo  of  almoat  endlaaa  pooU  and  muU  lakea- 


Thia  ia  the  "  tundra"  region,  and  it  may  ba  here  remarked  that  the  climate  orar  the 
great  extent  of  tnndra  i«  during  the  two  month*  oE  auouner  probably  warmer  than 
that  of  the  highlauda  ot  Sootland.  Certainly  there  ii  no  great  amonat  of  oold  enoh  as 
is  to  be  met  with  in  the  aame  latitudea  in  the  middle  of  C>reaiil«nd,  where  high  anow- 
oorered  land  and  the  abeenoe  of  the  Golf  Stream  make  a  Taat  dithrence  in  the  tem- 
perature and  the  look  of  the  country.  The  marahy,  low-lying  extenta  ot  tuadia  are 
Derer  baveieed  eTsn  by  the  nomads  who  aaek  parturage  for  their  very  mnaiderable  herd* 
ot  raiudeer,  In  a  tew  placaa,  al  in  the  river  valleyi  and  along  the  ooast,  or  aa  in  the 
Talmal  land,  AxoeUent  paatnrage  ia  to  be  found,  and  tlia  oonntiy  ia  mote  habitable. 
Although  the  Yalmal  petuoaala  lying  to  the  west  ot  the  Obb  eetoary  ii  further  north 


tiuD  tho  whole  of  tfaa  tnndm  ragion  from  Iha  Urali  to  tha  TeneMii,  7«t  itt  Tagatation 
i*  mndi  mon  rich  and  loxuriutt,  a  f«ct  to  b«  caplaiiMd  in  part,  pnli^%  by  naaon  o( 
the  wndf  loil,  which  docanot  hold  ao  azosBiTaaiid  iojurioua  a  quantity  ot  water  upoD 
the  meltiog  of  tha  aqwi.  Along  the  banka  of  tha  magnlBoeDt  rircn  and  in  plaow 
along  the  northern  ooaata,  thira  are  aettlanieuta  iobabited  ttuongfaoot  tha  jaar ;  bat 
it  waa  vrident,  from  tha  ^nparatioai  ol  tha  Samojadaa  and  Boaaiana  at  tha  Tillige  of 
th*  Togor  Straita,  that  moat  in  that  onall  Mttlemtct  would  migrate  touthwarda  whan 
onaa  tha  winter  act  in. 

Xhe  ITiiaaiam  had  a  aloop  in  iiiilTiiiea  to  taka  tham  in  Ootobar  baek  to  the  Petehoia. 
Than  ware,  perhape,  ten  of  thcae  merohanta,  who,  ainc*  the  uooth  of  Haj,  had  been 
coUeetiiig  akuiB  and  fnra  from  the  natEvaa,  whidi  thej  would  adl  at  Petohoi*  or 


Fio.  I.— HuTbotir  of  VanU 

Arohaagri  in  Ibe  winter.  Tlie  ■ettlanunt  (Chabarova)  haa  lately  been  rendered  more 
permanent  through  the  mnnifioeooe  of  the  gold  mine  owner,  Sibirako^  tha  wealtiiy 
Buaiao,  who  aided  Wiggina  in  hia  expedition  with  the  Thamea  and  who  haa  now 
iooeeeded  in  inducing  the  Ruiwan  OoTemment  to  ud  him  in  tha  oonatrnotioD  of  a 
laihraj  from  the  Petohora  to  tha  Obb^  orar  the  northern  apun  of  the  tJiala.  Sibira- 
koffliaa  a  large  aton  at  the  Tillage  which  ha  naaa  aa  a  depot  in  hia  trade,  which  ia 
earned  on  at  preaant  by  ataamen  to  tha  Obb.  Tbaae  eteamera  are  ezoellent  in  every 
vay — parfaot  modda  of  what  Arotic^going  Tcaaela  ihonld  be,  with  their  protected 
Wpoden  holla,  their  fnll  rjg  and  powerful  enginea.  TbM  merohant  haa  alao  preaented 
a  ebnreh  to  the  Tillage,  tha  wood  tor  which  iraa  aawn  and  put  together  in  Archangel ; 
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whether  or  not  it  serves  to  protect  the  store  I  cannot  state.    A  characteristic  feature 
of  the  village  was  to  be  seen  in  the  numerous  skins  of  bears,  which  had  been  shot 
during  the  previous  winter ;  these  were  drying  on  poles  placed  about  the  log  huts  of 
the  BussianB  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  illustration  Fig.  1.     We  were  surprised 
at  the  price  asked  for  these  skins,   £3  and  £4  being  their  common  value,  or 
almost  the  same  price  as  would  be  asked  in  London  for  the  cured  article.    For  fun  of 
the  brown  and  white  fox  they  demanded  a  rouble  and  a  half.    Skins  of  reindeer 
might  be  purchased  for  two  to  three  roubles,  or  bartered  for  sheath  knives,  which 
were  about  the  only  manufactured  articles  these  men  cared  to  obtain  from  us.    Gun- 
powder and  liquor,  doubtless,  they  would  have  liked  in  any  quantity ;  and  it  says 
something  for  the  wisdom  of  the  Russian  Gk>vernment  that  they  have  prohibited  the 
barter  of  the  latter  to  these  northern  races.    The  people  were  a  dirty  and  low-statured 
race,  as  might  be  expected  ;  they  are  said  to  rank  lowest  among  all  the  Arctic  races 
contrasting,  for  instance,  very  unfavourably  with  the  Lapps  as  regards  the  degree  of 
civilisation  to  which  they  have  attained.    On  our  way  to  Siberia,  as  on  our  return 
voyage,  we  called  in  at  the  thriving  little  port  of  VardS  (Wardoes),  situate  on  an 
island  at  the  extreme  north-east  of  Scandinavia,  and  of  which  an  illustration  is  given 
in  Fig.  2.    This  belongs  to  Norway  and  Sweden,  but  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how  soon 
the  Russians  may  extend  their  dominions  further  into  Lapland,  that  they  may  have 
North  Sea  ports  for  naval  purposes.    The  connection  by  mail  service  every  week  to 
Archangel  and  the  Murman  ports,  and  every  week  to  Bergen,  is  an  excellent  one. 
These  mail  steamers,  subsidised  by  the  Qovemments,  render  easy  the  trade  of 
the  merchants  along  the  coast.     Perhaps  the  steamer  will  wait  for  several  houn, 
taking  in  casks  of  whale  oil  from  a  station  among  the  Loffodens,  or  it  may  be  that 
dried  fish  or  guano  which  will  be  the  chief  caigo.    Nor  do  they  omit  the  most  insig- 
nifioant  place  where  fishing  is  a  regular  industry.     YardS  is  essentially  a  fishing 
station ;  we,  however,  saw  but  little  of  this  during  our  visit  in  August  last.    The 
excessive  population  of  seven  thousand  had  become  reduced  to  the  normal  one  of 
under  fifteen  hundred.    The  harbour,  though  well  filled  with  craft  of  ouq  sort  or 
another,  was  not  crowded,  as  it  is  in  spring,  with  between  one  and  two  hundred  fishing 
sloopBL    When  we  arrived  there  were  in  addition  to  the  laige  mail  steamers  some  score 
or  more  of  Russian  vessels,  with  the  last  cargoes  of  dried  or  salted  fish ;  perhaps  a 
walrus  sloop  early  returned  from  the  season's  hunting  off  Novaya  -Zemlya  or  Spits- 
bergen; various  other  veeseLs,  some  with  timber  or  coals,  a  Leith  steamer  among 
them,  and  some  of  the  small  whaling  steamers. 

Concrete  piers,  in  course  of  erection,  showing  signs  of  the  winter's  frost  above  the 
water  mark,  and  diving  and  dredging  operations  in  connection  with  the  harbour  works, 
all  were  signs  of  a  commercial  activity  we  had  not  expected  to  see.  Of  course,  when 
we  landed  at  Vard8,  the  merchants — residents  moetiy  for  but  half  the  year — and  the 
magistrates,  welcomed  Captain  Wiggins  very  heartily ;  they  recognised  that  if  trade, 
in  however  small  a  way,  were  established  with  Siberia,  by  the  ocean  and  river  route^ 
VardO  would  be  the  town  most  suitably  situated  to  serve  as  a  midway  dep6t,  or  as  a 
base  for  communication  with  home.  Their  telegraph  system  is  excellent,  messages 
costing  less  than  2id.  per  word.  Some  of  the  more  sanguine  hope  yet  to  see  railway 
communication  with  the  south.  This,  however,  seems  likely  to  remain  as  an  impro- 
bability for  many  years  to  come. 

Next  to  the  trade  in  fish,  of  which  we  saw  the  last  signs  in  the  long  rows  of  dried 
cod  heads,  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  guano,  and  in  the  great  vats  filled  with 
decomposing  livers  of  cod,  &c.,  from  which  a  coarse  species  of  oil  is  extracted,  the 
whaling  industiy  ranks  in  importance.  There  are  two  or  three  boiling  houses  on  the 
island,  to  which  the  whales  captured,  sometimes  fifty  miles  away,  are  towed.    There  they 
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are  beached  between  water  marki.  Immediately  it  is  poadble,  men  set  to  work  to  out 
off  large  stripe  of  blabber,  which  are  hauled  up  inclined  planes  by  machinery,  and 
hoUed  down  ontil  fit  to  be  caaked  as  oiL  The  whalebone  ia  not  present  in  much 
quantity  in  the  "  rorqual,''  which  is  the  species  commonly  obtained  off  the  Norwegian 
coast ;  it  is  quickly  cut  ofl^  and  the  carcase  is  perhaps  by  next  tide  towed  away  to  the 
guaao  wovks.  Here  the  machinevy  is  such  that  a  carcase  can  be  cut  up  and  turned 
out  as  guano,  of  a  kind,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  At  times  these  carcases 
are  picked  up  at  sea,  the  blubber  mostly  decomposed  ;  they  are,  however,  nerer  left, 
but  yield  considerable  profit,  if  not  on  account  of  the  oU  to  be  extracted,  because  of 
their  value  for  guana  This  is  a  source  of  wealth  denied  to  the  whalers  of  the  Davis 
Stniti,  where  the  carcase  is  always  rejected,  but,  where,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
whalebone  is  much  more  plentiful.  The  two  systems  are,  of  course,  different  in 
Norway  and  in  Greenland.  In  place  of  the  large  whaling  vessels,  with  their  vats  on 
board,  the  Norwegians  have  active  little  steamers,  capable  of  nmping  at  about  twelve 
knots  per  hour.  In  these  they  chase  the  whales,  with  a  man  at  the  masthead  to 
tel^raph  to  the  engineers  and  to  the  man  at  the  wheel.  In  the  bows  is  placed  a  large 
harpoon  gun,  moved  at  will  from  side  to  side,  and  fired  with  about  as  much  ease  as  a 
pistoL  The  aim  is  never  attempted  at  a.distance  of  over  30  or  40  yards,  if  so  much. 
We  saw  one  of  these  little  steamers  turning  from  side  to  side,  and  moving  with 
astomahing  rapidity  in  chase  of  a  whale,  just  off  the  North  Cape.  Later  we  were 
shown  the  gun  and  harpoons,  the  siae  of  the  latter  being  remarkable.  I  attempted 
to  take  a  photograph  of  two  of  these  after  th^  had  been  recovered  from  the  whale. 
The  aiae  of  the  cable  atttaehed  to  them  when  fired  gives  some  indication  as  to  the 
comparative  sise  of  the  harpoon.  When  they  strike  the  whale,  an  explosive  mixture 
in  the  shaft  of  the  harpoon  is  ignited,  oonmionly  killing  the  whale  at  once,  and  at  the 
same  time  fastening  the  harpoon  with  more  security  in  the  carcase.  Three  stout 
barbs,  each  about  a  foot  in  length,  are  by  this  thrown  out  from  the  diaft,  forming  a 
seeuie  anchor  as  it  were'in  the  body  of  the  priza 

I  believe  that  the  whales  brought  to  Yardd  are  often  quoted  in  London  a  few 
hours  after  their  arrival.  A  whale  is  spoken  of  as  a  "three-inch"  or  *' four-inch" 
whale,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  blubber — a  kind  of  dimension  peculiarly 
ludicrous  to  tiie  uninitiated.  They  may  fetch  £150  to  £200  each  ;  but  as  in  a  good 
season  80,  or  even  150,  of  these  may  be  captured,  there  ii  a  considerable  mancin  ^or 
profits.  During  the  last  two  years,  however,  this  industry  has  not  flourished ;  it  is 
probable  that  the  whales  have  been  driven  further  from  the  coasts  than  the  whalers 
care  to  pursue  them,  as  there  is  'always  a  possibility  that  the  whale  must  be  abandoned 
in  a  storm.  We  saw  more  whales,  indeed,  when  100  miles  or  more  from  the  coast  of 
Norway,  and  distant  two  days'  voyage  from  the  North  Cape,  on  our  way  to  the  east 
Indeed,  the  merchants  in  VardO  appeared  uneasy  lest  they  had  arrived  at  a  chronic 
condition  of  bad  times.  They  have  petitioned  Government  for  sn  inquiry  as  to  the 
probable  causes  of  the  f^ure  in  cod  fishing,  the  Government  sending  as  an  inspector 
a  no  leai  competent  naturalist  than  IVofesMr  Sais  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  There 
is  certainly  no  question  as  to  the  riches  of  those  seas  in  the  amount  of  the  fish  they 
contain  ;  it  is  a  question,  however,  as  to  why  there  is  less  abundance  than  in  former 
yeara  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  whaling  has  something  to  do  with  this — ^but 
the  connection  is  not  very  apparent. 

We  saw  nothing  of  the  shark  hunting,  said  to  be  another  profitable  industry  of 
the  north  and  north-west  coasts  of  Scandinavia.  Not  uncommonly  did  we  see  cat-fish 
and  the  curious  leather  made  from  their  skin  ;  and  also  the  abodes  of  the  eider  duck, 
whidi  bird  is  heavily  protected  by  Government — ^as  one  of  the  lesser  sources  of  wealth. 
We  also  saw  signs  of  the  trade  in  akins  of  reindeer  carried  on  with  the  Lapps  both  at 
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y ardd  Mid  TromiSy  but  it  is  improbable  that  thifl  trade  is  an  eztennye  one.  TSroma5  we 
found  to  be  a  buey  little  place,  whilst  at  the  aame  time  it  rejoioes  in  the  title  of  the 
''Paris  of  the  North."  Many  of  the  walrus  hunters  had  returtted  from  the  Spite- 
bergen  hunting.  The  whalers  and  fish  merbhants  living  there  throughout  the  year 
had  prepared  for  the  seyere  northern  winter,  whioh  had  shown  signs  of  its  approach 
when  we  left  The  population  is  more  than  twice  that  of  VardO.  It  was  of  interest 
to  notioe  that  the  limit  of  trees  extended  slightly  further  north  than  Troms9^  the 
birch,  not  the  pine,  being  the  most  frequent. 


THE  £AST  AFRICAN  QUESTION. 

(Letter  from  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Pobtbb,  llA,  a  life  Member  of  the  Society,  Uniyersitief 

Mission,  Newala.) 

January  17th,  1889. 

Dear  Sir, — I  hardly  know  how  to  begin  a  letter  when  I  have  been  silent  so  long, 
and  you  may  haye  thought  that  I  ought  to  have  found  something  interssting  to  write 
and  Fm  not  sure  whether  I  have  ever  aiteowledged  what  you  have  sent  me.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  people  must  be  almost  nauseated  with  the  subject  of  East  Central 
Africa,  and  anything  fresh  may  veiy  likely  be  foolish  too.  However,  it  is  a  wide  order, 
and  there  are  very  likely  differences  in  details  in  diflbrent  parts,  and  any  small  contri- 
bution to  the  great  question  how  to  treat  it^  and  eure  its  one  monstrous  evil,  may 
not  be  despised,  or,  if  mistaken,  help  out  the  true  solution.  First,  then,  as  to  our  own 
present  condition  in  present  circumstances.  It  rather  resembles  on  watch  against  a 
leopard  and  being  set  upon  by  a  lion.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  looking  for 
danger  and  trouble  from  the  west,  and  now  rises  up  this  from  the  east^  which  at  the 
same  time  may  aggp:avate  the  evil  from  the  west  by  provoking  Arab  connection  among 
the  chiefs  near  Nyassa,  and  even  the  Magwangwaras  themselves,  who  depend  a  good 
deal  upon  the  coast  demand  for  slaves,  for  getting  rid  of  their  captives  and  getting 
their  doth.  Again,  as  has  been  forcibly  represented,  the  prohibition  of  introduction 
of  arms  and  ammunition  is  a  terrible  blow  to  natives  about  here  dependent  upon  such 
weapons  for  the  protection  against  spean,  shields,  and  knobketries  of  their  wont 
enemies.  Our  chief  and  only  real  trouble,  through  this  emeute  on  the  coast  and  the 
blockade,  hitherto,  has  been  the  great  danger  in  which  one  of  our  coast  parties  were  in 
from  the  Arabs  at  Lindi,  who  threatened  their  lives.  They  were  rescued  by  the  mag- 
nanimous conduct  of  three  Arabs — one  of  whom  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  ours,  at  whose 
house  on  the  upper  part  of  Lindi  Creek  we  have  often  stayed.  Another  party  since 
then  has  gone  and  returned  safely.  Another  favourable  drcumstanoe  has  been  the 
refusal  of  the  strong  chief  Machemba  (who  defeated  the  Magwangwaras  in  May  last) 
to  accept  the  overtures  of  the  Arabs  to  make  common  cause  with  them.  As  he  lives 
on  the  route  our  coast  parties  take  now,  and  only  about  two  days  from  Lindi,  and  a 
day  and  a  half  from  one  of  our  mission  stations,  his  friendship  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, and  we  must  hope  that  he  will  keep  true  to  this  policy.  It  is  a  great  comfort 
to  hear  that  the  mail  steamer  may  very  likely  call  at  lindi  for  some  mcmths  longer  at 
any  rate.  Of  course,  we  don't  know  what  at  any  time  may  be  the  next  turn  in  events. 
Severe  measures  by  the  Qermans  at  Chioinje  Kilwa  might  send  Arabs  there  in  great 
wrath  to  lindi,  to  rataliate  at  the  latter  on  anyone  connected  with  Europeans.  We 
may  also  have  trouUe  from  caravans  from  the  interior,  from  chiefs  under  Arab  or 
coast  influence — as,  especially,  Makanjila,  at  whose  town  Mr.  Johnson  and  the  Vice- 
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Gonnl  were  so  badly  treated,  and  whose  oaravans  have  a  bad  oharacter.    If,  as  has 
been  suggested,  Portugal  joins  the  blockade^  we  should  be  shut  in  on  the  south-east 
toa    If  not»  we  may  be  able  to  make  use — ^if  Lindi  is  okMsd  to  us— of  Msimbwa,  or 
some  other  port  aoutb  ol  the  Royuma,  and  thus  open  commnnioation  by  Dhow 
with  the  mail  steamer  at  Ibo  or  Monmbique.    I  should  like  a  trip  to  the  latter  place 
that  wiy.    The  Fortogueae  are  so  weak,  and  so  dsspdsed  and  hated  by  the  nativee, 
and  also  ao  half -hearted  about  suppression  of  thejdaTS  trade— if  not  fayourable  to  it— 
that  their  ahare  in  the  blockade  would  probably  be  a  mere  farce.    Anyhow,  here  we 
are  rerj  much  in  itetet  quo,  waiting  in  true  African  fashion  for  the  next  news, 
and  ready  to  hear  that,^as  usual  in  these  parts,  the  unexpected  has  come  to  pass^  only 
one  lesms  not  to  expect,  only  be  ready  for  any  erentuality.    And  now,  if  one  may 
Tentnre  a  remark  <m  the  policy  which  has  caused  us  all  this  distress  and  anxiety,  and 
may  canae  sometiiing  more  sooner  or  later — ^not,  of  coune,  the  conduct  of  the  Qer- 
msns,  CD  that  point  there  can  be  no  question  for  those  ^dio  regard  the  best  interests 
of  tiie  natayesi,  and  who  wish  to  pay  due  respect  and  do  justice  to  all  men,  whatever 
their  creed  or  hereditary  wrongmindedness,  but  the  polipy  of  blockade,  with  the  view 
of  really  destroying  the  slave  trada    If  a  sufficient  number  of  ships  could  be  employed, 
if  a  loQg  enough  line  of  coast  could  be  covered,  if  the  blockade  oould  be  kept  up  a  kmg 
enough  time,  if  the  outlets  in  the  interior  to  the  north  and  south  could  be  dossd,  if 
the  slave  trade  depended  only  on  the  traffic  over  the  ocean — ^then  the  blockade  might 
dostmy  it,  would  probably  do  sa    But  as  none  of  these  conditions  are  likely,  then  it 
m,  at  leasts  a  very  imperfect  step  to  that  great  end,  and  a  measure  the  advantage  of 
irinch  (if  employed  by  itself)  is  very  much  counterbalattoed  by  the  evils  too  probaUy 
resulting  from  it,  such  as— (1)  the  great  hindrance  caused  to  effi)rtB — philanthropic, 
SBisntific,  mercantile,  missionary — being  made  in  the  interior  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  people,  the  hindrance,  i.e^  which  will  arise  from  the  increased  enmity  of  the 
Arabs  and  others  profttting  by  the  slave  trade  ;  (2)  the  increased  horror  of  a  longer 
journey  by  roundabout  ways  to  reach  the  coast,  where  unguarded  with  greater  crueltieB 
on  account  of  the  exasperation  of  the  owners ;  (8)  the  establishment  in  greater  force 
of  Arab  centres  in  the  interior,  on  the  great  lakes  and  rivers,  and  greater  influence 
with  the  more  powerful  chiefs ;  (4)  the  destruction  of  the  legitimate  trade  on  the 
coast — ^ivory,  tobacco,  &c  ;  (5)  the  depriving  the  natives  of  their  means  of  defence 
against  invasion,  and  on  journeys  against  enemies  human  and  animal    Really,  to 
dieck  the  slave  trade,  and  cut,  once  and  for  ever,  the  root  of  it,  more  than  blockade  on 
the  coast  is  wanted  ;  for  the  idea  of  getting  another  man  or  woman  to  be  under  him, 
in  one  of  the  many  degrees  of  slavery,  is  widely  and  deeply  ingrained  in  the  African 
mind.    The  raiding  for,  or  kidnapping,  old  or  young  seems  to  have  become  the  recog- 
nised employment  and  amusement  of  the  more  powerful.    The  endless  and  complicated 
qfstem  of  retaliation  for  l^gone — ever  so  far  bygone — oflfences  of  all  kinds  continually 
gives  a  reason  and  excuse  for  man-stealing.    The  contempt  by  Arabs,  and  those  who 
want  to  imitate  them  for  agricultural  or  pastoral  or  manufacturing  employment,  creates 
a  demand  for  alaves.    Surely  all  this  wants  curing,  if  the  slave  trade  is  really  to  be 
swept  off  the  face  of  East  Central  Africa.    And  how  are  these  evib  at  the  root  of  the 
slave  trade  to  be  cured  but  by  such  efforts,  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  as  the  Scotch 
Trading  Company — ^tfae  agricultural  undertaking  on  Kount  Zomba  of  the  Brothera 
Buflhaoan — the  opening  up  the  country  and  training  the  natives  in  proper  use  of  their 
powen  by  such  as  the  Nyaasa  and  Tanganyika  Road.    The  grand  attempt  at  esta- 
bliahing  a  proper  civilised  government,  vUh  iKe  eomeiU  and  through  the  oQmey  qf  the 
people  themedws,  as  that  of  Emin  Pasha ;  *  and,  perhaps,  it  should  be  added,  the 

*  Let  the  Qermsns  on  the  oooat  imitate  him  (their  compatriot)  in  Mb  way  of  colonising,  and 
■11  tiioeen  to  them ! 
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abortive  plan  of  the  Belgian  (?)  Cknnpany,  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Tanganjika,  at 
Karema  (7),  and  the  missionary  establishments  throoghout  the  land,  whioh,  besides 
their  main  object,  inddeutally  I  will  venture  to  say  further,  the  aboye-mentbned 
methods  of  ralsmg  the  character  and  turning  in  a  right  direction  the  enei^es  (such  as 
there  are)  of  the  people  themselyee,  and  so  slowly,  but  effectually,  healing  the  consti- 
tutional evils,  which  do  so  much  to  support,  and  encourage,  aad  invite  the  slave  trade, 
even  if  first  introduced  from  without»  Of  course,  at  the  same  time,  let  the  traffic  on 
the  sea  be  prevented  as  much  as  possible,  as  formeriy,  without  running  the  risk  of 
causing  other  evils  on  the  mainland.  Allusion  has  been  made  chiefly  to  the  interior, 
but,  remember,  that  (unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken)  a  great  many  slaves  are  disposed 
of  along  the  ooast  The  conclusion  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  this.  If  the  good 
feeling  of  Europe  is  being  really  aroused  to  put  an  end  effectually  to  this  tenible 
curse  of  Africa,  let  it  use  no  half  measures,  but  make  a  erusade  philanthropic,  scientific^ 
mercantile,  missionary,  on  the  interior,  as  well  as  restrictive  on  the  coast,  with  a  real 
purpose  (and  so  most  carefully  avoiding  the  introduction  of  gin,  kc)  of  amelic»ating 
our  fellow-creaturee,  who  have-^es  those  who  have  lived  some  time  among  them 
know— such  capacity  for  goodness  and  greatness.  What  world  of  good  in  this  direc- 
tion might  be  done  by  such  an  establishment  on  (to  speak  of  what,  to  some  extent,  one 
knows)  the  Mtang^  (Mtonge)  Hills,  about  100  miles  east  of  one  of  the  headquarters 
of  the  Mangwangwaras  (Sonjelas) — a  kind  of  lesser  ICatasi,  seen  at  a  little  distance, 
with  plenty  of  water  at  the  base,  and  near  an  old  path  inland  from  the  coast — and  how 
many  such  spots  might  be  found  as  near,  or  at,  the  Majaje  Hills,  or  other  hUls  near 
the  Rovuma  I  will  not  try  your  patience  any  more.  Possibly  at  all  this  you  would, 
if  a  Makua,  take  a  pinch  of  dust  from  the  ground  and  throw  it  over  your  right  ear, 
«.«.,  "  it's  all  a  lie,"  or  "  what  humbug  1  **  Kimakua  "  wota  "  (pronounced  tpoter),  Tou 
see  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  rainy  season,  which  this  year  has  come  in  full  force  at 
the  beginning,  and  the  warm  intervals  between  the  downpours  are  debilitating^ — I 
am,  yours  very  truly,  W.  C.  Pobtbb. 


THE  SLAVE  TRADE  IN  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

The  following  letter  to  the  Timm  from  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Mackat,  C.M.S.,  is  of 
interest:— 

Viotoria  Nyanaa,  January,  1889. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  ^*ai«i  to  hand  in  this  distant  region  (dated  October  5, 
1888X  I  have  read  with  much  satisfaction  Commander  Cameron's  proposal  to  establish 
a  British  association  which  shall  maintain  an  anti-slavery  cordon  along  the  line  of  the 
great  lakes  of  Central  Africa*  The  interest  which  is  now  being  awakened  in  Eurcqpe 
regarding  Oeatial  Africa  affords  to  those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the  atrocities 
daily  perpetrated  in  this  continent  some  hope  of  definite  steps  being  at  last  taken  to 
put  an  end  to  these  horrorB.  It  is  so  difficult  to  write  anything  sober  oo  this  gigantic 
evil  without  being  aoouaed  of  exagReration,  although  exaggeration  is  scarcely  possible, 
that  I  shall  confine  myself  to  an  examination  of  Commander  Cameron's  echenfw,  with 
a  view  to  show  how  far  it  wiU  prove  saccessfnl,  and  where  its  failure  will  diiefly  lie. 

In  1871  livingetone  wrote :  **The  evils  infiicted  by  these  Araba  are  enonsoas, 
but  probably  not  greater  than  the  people  inflict  on  eadi  ether."  This  is  espeoially 
tnoie  as  regards  Bogaada  and  Buoyorow  Ilieae  ooontriss  have  generally  laige  amies 
in  the  field,  in  one  direction  or  another,  dsvaetating  whole  re^ciona  of  their  inhalafeantB. 
The  Aiafas,  as  a  rule,  do  not  join  these  expeditions  organiaed  for  irikolsnle 
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bat  th^  supply  the  guns  and  the  powder,  and  reoeiTe  in  payment  women,  children, 
and  iToiry  procured  in  the  raida.  The  demand  for  alavea  in  Buganda  itself  is  very 
greats  it  being  only  the  surplus  whidi  is  carried  off  by  the  Arabs.  Eveiy  year  some 
2,000  sbtves,  as  nearly  as  I  can  estimate,  are  purchased  by  Arabs,  and  conveyed  by 
water  from  Buganda  to  Usukuma,  where  the  march  to  the  coast  begins.  It  will  be  no 
lig^t  undertakiBg  to  stop  this  trade  on  the  water,  but  granting  that  it  can  be  done, 
what  meana  are  to  be  employed  to  prevent  the  tenfold  greater  loss  of  life  and  liberty 
in  the  countries  raided  on  by  the  Buganda  ? 

AFsbs  are  obsequious  enough  in  the  presence  of  force  greater  than  their  own,  but 
in  the  interior  of  Africa  they  have  found  that  by  making  a  firm  stand  they  can  defend 
their  interests,  however  unlawful,  against  Europeans  who  oppose  them  not  for  their 
own  interest^  but  as  hirelings  engaged  on  philanthropic  work  which  has  hitherto  not 
been  canned  on  with  determined  whole-heartedness.  Take  a  few  instances.  On  the 
Upper  Nile  the  Arab  slavers  have  carried  the  day  against  a  hesitating  English  army, 
grudgingly  sent  by  a  ridiculous  route  and  hurriedly  withdrawn  at  the  moment  of 
victory.  On  the  Upper  Gongo  the  poorly-manned  station  of  Stanley  Falls  was  easily 
taken  by  a  gang  of  slave-hunters,  and  one  of  the  greatest  slave-hunters  on  earth  is 
now  placed  in  chaige,  where  he  is  subsidised  by  money  from  the  Congo  State— a 
Pbwer  pledged  by  the  Berlin  Conference  "  to  employ  every  means  that  it  can  to  put 
an  end  to  the  trade,  and  to  punish  those  who  engage  in  it."  On  the  Nyaasa  two  or 
three  alaTera  have  wellnigh  ousted  the  representatives  of  nussions  and  commerce 
there.  Finally,  in  East  Africa  all  the  coast  acquired  by  Germany  has  fallen  an  easy 
prey  to  a  few  desperadoes  and  their  allies.  Nothing  of  all  this  would  have  been 
attempted  had  the  Arabs  not  seen  the  feebleness  of  the  force  oppoeed  to  them  in 
eveiy  quarter,  and  the  readiness  with  which  Christian  effort  is  nowadays  abandoned 
on  the  first  reverse.  Even  in  the  waten  of  Zanzibar  the  nefarious  slave  traffic  is 
poiBued  with  almost  complete  impunity,  because,  as  one  of  your  correspondents  (Mr. 
Highton,  of  the  Universities  Mission)  writes,  the  English  cruising  by^ts  are  small, 
slow  sailing,  and  of  an  obaolete  type. 

How  are  the  Arabs  in  the  Soudan,  on  the  Upper  Congo,  on  Nyassa,  and  on  the 
Zansihar  coast,  or  the  kings  of  Buganda  and  Bunyoro  able  to  carry  on  this  organised 
system  of  slaughter  and  slave-catching  ?  It  is  only  because  of  the  thrice  blind  policy 
of  allowing  them  to  procure  ad  libitum  supplies  of  gunpowder  and  guns.  It  is  Europe, 
and,  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  especially  England,  that  is  yearly  supplying  these  men- 
kiUers  with  the  means  whereby  they  carry  on  their  deadly  work.  Men  talk  of  free 
trade,  but  there  can  and  must  be  no  free  trade  in  instruments  of  rapine  and  murder. 

Here  we  have  the  astounding  phenomenon  of  a  continent  bleeding  at  every  pore, 
and  of  a  feeble,  ineffective  effort  made  at  the  coast  to  check  the  export  of  slaves, 
while  at  the  same  time  a  few  petty  European  merohants  in  Zanzibar  are  pouring  into 
the  interior,  unchecked,  arms  and  ammunition,  without  which  not  a  single  raid  could 
be  made  by  Arab  or  Buganda.  It  is  like  one  man  plugging  up  the  outlet  of  a  deep- 
seated  abscess  while  others  are  saturating  the  blood  of  the  patient  with  poisoa  Tribe 
is  stimulated  to  annihilate  tribe,  and  Arab  encouraged  to  prey  upon  all,  merely  by 
their  being  allowed  as  much  as  they  want  of  manslaying  material  If  this  is  not  a 
policy  of  dementia  1  know  not  where  madness  is  to  be  found.  For  yean  we  have  been 
sowing  this  bitter  seed,  and  now  we  mourn  as  we  begin  at  length  to  reap  the  bitter 
fruit  in  assassination  and  defiance.  Tlie  British  vessels  which  bring  out  miastonaries 
and  Bibles  to  evangelise  Africa,  bring  also,  and  in  far  greater  number,  Enfields  and 
breechloaders  which  convert  the  eontinent  into  a  helL  The  Chureh  Missionary 
Society  has  already  spent  over  £150,000  within  the  last  doeen  yean  in  the  endeavour 
to  introduoe  Christianity  into  East  Equatorial  Africa  ;  but  all  their  labour  and  expen- 
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difcure  is  rendered  well-nigh  f niitleeB  by  the  oantinual  wan  and  intriguee  earned  on 
upon  the  strength  of  the  guns  and  gunpowder  supplied  bj  Christian  traders,  who  are 
too  cowardly  to  venture  inland  themselves,  for  their  wares  would  probably  oauae  their 
aasassination.  The  murder  of  Herr  Giesioke  in  Tipu  Tip's  courtyard  at  Unyanyembe 
was  not  unexpected.  Again  and  again  the  Buganda  have  confessed  to  me  that  it  is 
the  guns  which  enable  them  to  cany  on  the  work  of  "killing"  the  neighbouring 
countries.  liviogstone,  too,  writes  in  his ''Last  Journals"  (vol.  II.,  p.  57):  "If 
spears  alone  were  used,  the  Manyuezna  would  be  considered  brave^  for  they  fear  no 
one^  though  he  has  many  spears.  They  tell  us  truly  that  were  it  not  for  our  guns  not 
one  of  us  would  return  to  our  own  country." 

Here,  then,  lies  the  weak  point  in  Commander  Cameron's  otherwise  laudaUe 
scheme.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  sterling  may  be  expended  in  maintaining 
gunboats  on  the  Nyassa,  Tanganyika,  and  the  two  Nyanzas,  but  if  the  gunpowder 
traders  are  to  be  still  left  free  to  supply  their  bloody  tools,  no  triple  cordon  of  gallant 
officers  will  ever  be  able  to  put  a  stop  to  slave-hunting  in  Central  Africa.  Commander 
Cameron  is  right  in  not  recommending  that  the  Qovemment  should  take  in  hand  the 
work  of  forcibly  checking  slave  raids  in  the  interior.  Even  in  these  days  of  State- 
socialism,  I  believe  that  an  independent  association  of  determined  men  will  more 
effectively  do  the  work.  But,  whether  the  association  be  international  or  exclusively 
British,  it  must  in  the  first  place  secure  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  principal 
Gk>vemmente  concerned.  England  and  Germany  are  in  East  Africa.  France  protects 
Comoro  and  Kadagascar.  Belgium  is  responsible  for  the  Congo  State,  while  Portugal 
claims  vast  regions  in  both  East  and  West.  All  these  five  Qovemments  must  be  asked 
to  pass  and  enforce  stringent  resolutions  forbiding  the  importation  of  arms  and 
ammunition.  A  cordon  of  sufficient  strength,  such  as  Commander  Cameron  suggests, 
will  do  the  rest ;  but  without  that  security  no  such  cordon  will  effect  one  particle  of 
good.  The  work  to  be  done  is,  therefore,  threefold — ^viz.,  (1)  stop  the  influx  of  arms 
and  ammunition ;  (2)  increase  the  vigilance  at  the  coast  by  more  and  better  cruisers ; 
(8)  establish  the  cordon  of  police  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  great  rivers. 

As  long  as  the  Arab  remains  in  Africa  he  will  trade  in  slaves,  and  in  spite  of  his 
doing  so  he  will  be  regarded  by  the  natives  as  a  friend,  simply  because  he  trades  in 
other  things  as  well,  and  there  is  a  demand  for  these.  To  rid  Africa  of  his  presence, 
we  have  only  to  take  the  trade  out  of  his  hands.  If  Europeans  succeed  in  supplying  the 
natives  with  calico  and  other  goods  of  lawful  barter,  they  will  entirely  supplant  the 
Arabs,  who  will  retire  in  vast  numbers  to  their  own  country.  But  to  do  this  the  bar- 
barous and  inhuman  method  of  employing  porters  to  carry  loads  must  be  abandoned. 
No  European  merchant  can  employ  labour  of  that  kind,  and  hope  at  a  profit  to  undersell 
the  Arab  merchant  If  he  transports  his  goods  by  animal  power,  on  the  backs  of 
elephants  or  buffidoes,  or  preferably  in  the  wagons  hauled  by  these,  he  will  without 
question  succeed  in  securing  all  the  ivory  trade,  because  he  will  then  be  able  to  give 
more  cloth  for  a  tusk.  But  be  it  remembered  that  millions  of  natives  in  Central 
Africa  demand  cloth,  but  have  no  ivory  wherewith  to  buy.  The  Arab  accepts  a  slave 
from  a  poor  man  for  the  little  doth  he  wants,  but  what  can  the  European  accept  in 
exchange  ?  Produce  will  not  pay  the  expense  of  freight  to  the  coast,  even  by  wagons 
drawn  by  elephants.  Hides,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  coffiee  will  be  offbred  for  sale  in  many 
parts,  but  will  be  found  not  worth  the  carriage  over  a  hundred  miles.  The  one  means 
which  will  alone  succeed  will  be  the  construction  of  rough  tramways  to  the  great 
lakes  and  other  centres  of  dense  population.  These,  with  branch  tracks  for  elephant 
wagons  as  feeders,  will  enable  traders  to  exchange  calico  for  country  produce^  and  will 
effbet  the  threefold  purpose  of  supplanting  the  Arab  entirely,  of  developing  the 
resources  of  the  country,  and  of  promoting  internal  peace,  for  the  natives  will  then 
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hosf  themaelTes  with  growing  whatever  they  can  get  a  fair  price  for,  instead  of  fight- 
ing with  one  another  as  hitherta  Then  will  come  an  end  to  slave-hunting  by  the 
Aiab ;  for  if  thia  proposal  is  carried  out  he  will  have  no  powder  or  guns  wherewith  to 
shoot  down  helpleaa  tribes;  and  when  other  trade  is  also  taken  out  of  his  hands  he  will 
dinppear  altogether.  Already  in  Zanaibar  all  the  trade  has  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Indians,  which  demonstrates  the  inability  of  the  Arab  to  compete  on  fair  terms  with 
other  tradere.  Raiding  tribes,  like  Buganda,  will  also  be  easiiy  controlled^  for  a 
European  trading  company  can  insist,  as  the  first  condition  of  their  bringing  supplies, 
that  murderous  raids  on  neighbouring  countries  shall  cease  forthwith. 

The  BriUah  Association,  with  its  anti-gunpowder  and  anti-slavery  cordon,  will 
prove  a  valuable  police  force  in  preventing  the  smuggling  of  either  ammunition  or 
■lavei,  only  it  must  be  strong  enough,  even  from  the  first,  not  merely  to  prov<^ 
resistance,  but  to  overawe  all  attempts  at  defying  its  authority.  The  Arabs  are  now 
beooming  desperate,  and  no  feeble  measures  dare  be  used  to  oppose  them  ;  only  such 
as  wfll  insure  auocess.  Those  who  will  hold  the  ammunition  will  hold  the  key  to  the 
whole  interior  for  good  or  for  eviL  Permisrion  may  be  given  to  companies,  but  by  no 
nMsns  to  private  traders,  to  sell  a  limited  quantity  to  chiefs  who  undertake  to  keep 
the  peaoa  But  may  there  be  no  continuance  of  the  present  infatuation  of  one  party 
tzying  to  pusish  slavers,  and  another  all  the  while  being  allowed  to  furnish  these  same 
■laveis  witla  an  unlimited  supply  of  the  instruments  of  their  deadly  traffic. 

I  have  quoted  the  opinion  of  Livingstone  on  the  question  of  supplying  alavers 
vith  ammmution.  Let  me  conclude  with  the  words  of  another  authority  on  Central 
Africa  In  one  of  the  last  letters  I  have  from  Dr.  Emin  Pasha,  dated  Wadelai, 
Aagttst  25,  1887,  he  writes :  "  The  cofkdiUo  $ine  qud  non  for  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  these  countries  is  to  stop  the  importation  of  firearms,  ammunition,  and  powder. 
The  English  and  German  (Governments  should  agree  on  this  step,  and  punish  with 
relentless  severity  offenders  against  their  proscription.  Mwanga  and  Kabarega  would 
veiy  quickly  come  to  terms  on  seeing  their  powder  stores  empty." 


A  Idttle-kllOWlI  HaCd. — It  is  supposed  that  the  East  Greenland  people 
originally  came  from  Norway,  and  were  wrecked.  Their  food  is  raw  meat,  oil,  and 
blmd  ;  nothing  else.  Onoe  in  a  great  while  a  mother  warms  a  bone  for  a  baby,  but 
otherwise  nothing  they  eat  la  ever  cooked.  They  often  get  blind  from  looking  at  the 
snow,  and  suffer  muoh  with  their  eyes.  They  get  out  of  their  heads  with  pain.  In 
''twilight''  they  have  starlight,  and  even  in  the  night  season  it  is  light  enough  to  get 
aboutb  They  line  and  carpet  their  huts  with  furs.  When  they  sleep  they  roll  up  in 
furs.  If  a  man  is  an  old  bachelor  he  sews  his  fur  up  like  a  sack  for  nis  bed,  with  but 
one  end  open.  He  crawls  into  it  head  first,  and  sleeps.  When  he  awakes  he  crawls 
out  of  it  backward.  There  is  no  difference  in  station  or  quality,  save  in  one  particular. 
The  man  who  owns  a  flint  is  the  rich  man.  The  one  who  does  not  is  the  poor  man. 
The  flint  and  walrus  tusk  are  the  only  means  of  lighting  the  fires.  Those  who  do  not 
have  them  must  borrow.  If  th^  get  out  of  food,  fire,  or  clothes,  they  bonrow  from 
their  neighbours,  who  cheerfully  lend.  They  are  the  most  contented  people  in  the 
world.  They  get  flints  from  the  ocean  when  the  ice  breaks  up.  The  man  who  wants 
a  wife  must  steal  her.  He  first  begins  his  courting  by  going  to  the  house  of  his  girl 
to  borrow  from  the  old  people.  After  it  has  become  noticeable  that  he  comes  often  the 
family  begin  to  watch,  uid  keep  guard  over  the  girl ;  not  that  they  object  to  him,  but 
because  they  say  if  he  will  be  a  good  husband  let  him  show  his  skill  by  stealing  her 
away  without  our  knowing  it.  If  he  succeeds  in  getting  the  girl  out  of  the  hut  with- 
out anyone  knowing  it,  well  and  good  ;  she  is  his  wife.  If  he  tries  and  is  oaught,  he 
is  killed,  and  the  giri  looks  on  and  laughs.  She  does  not  want  such  a  bungling  hus- 
band. No  Greenlander  ever  tells  a  lie.  The  children  are  punished  cruel^  and 
peremptorily,  by  having  a  bone  heated  till  the  fat  boils  out  of  it  and  their  flesh  burned 
by  it.  They  never  repeat  an  offence  after  punishment.  They  do  not  run  around 
like  our  children,  but  are  obliged  to  sit  still  with  their  arms  crossed  tightly  in  front. 
This  shortens  the  arms,  especially  of  the  girls. 
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PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    SOCIETY 

FROM  JANUARY  Ist  TO  MARCH  81st,  1889. 


EIGHTY-SECOND  MEETING 

Of  the  Societj,  held  in  the  Library,  January  16th,  1889,  at  7-30  p.m. 

Mr.  J.  0.  Blakb  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  meeting  held  December  12th,  1888  (81st),  were  read  and 
approved.      Nominations  of  new  members  were  announced. 

The  following  paper  by  Mr.  Holt  S.  Hallett,  M.I11ST.C.R,  &c.,  was  read  by  the 

Secretary: — 

ON  THE  RIVAL  ROUTES  TO  CHINA. 

(For  Map  see  p.  145,  Vol  L,  and  p.  141,  Vol  IIL) 

In  critidaing  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Indo-Burma-China  Railway  Connections,  a  IVooaing 
Necessity,"  printed  by  W.  Blackwood  and  Sods,  the  Rangoon  OazeUe,  in  the  coone  of 
a  leading  article  headed  "Lions  in  the  Path,"  in  its  issue  of  October  19,  1888, 
xemarks  that  **  It  will  be  time  enough  when  Siam  asks  us  to  guarantee  her  against 
foreign  aggression,  before  that  objection  is  brought  forward  as  an  obstacle  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  line  to  or  in  Siam.  The  construction  of  a  line  from  Bangkok  to  her 
northernmost  frontier,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  Chinese  frontier,  would  oontribate 
greatly  to  that  country's  prosperity,  while  it  would  undoubtedly  open  out  the  country 
to  British  commerce  in  a  way  that  can  hardly  be  dreamt  of  now.  Experience  has 
shown  that  wherever  a  line  of  railway  is  laid,  there,  along  its  whole  extent,  towns  and 
Tillages  spring  up.  Vast  tracts  of  land  are  laid  under  cultivation  where  once  only  a 
howling  wilderness  or  dismal  swamps  existed.  The  province  of  Teneseerim,  a  most 
fertQe  but  much-neglected  portion  of  Burma,  would  once  more  become  prosperoufl 
under  the  influence  of  even  one  railway  ;  and  if  that  railway  were  between  Maulmain 
and  Siam,  the  glories  of  our  sister  port,  converted  once  more  into  an  emporium, 
and  into  a  distributing  medium  for  Anglo-Chiaa-Siamese  commerce,  might  once  more 
revive. 

The  article  goes  on  to  state  that  "The  idea  of  a  railway  to  the  Chinese 
frontier,  via  Bhamo„  which  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  referred  to  advocates  in  pre- 
ference to  the  Colquhoun-Hallett  project,  because  it  lies  within  our  own  territory, 
is  plausible  rather  than  practicable,  for  the  reason  that  a  long  caravan  journey  is 
involved  over  a  hilly  country,  which  all  travellers  have  agreed  in  declaring  to  be  a 
barrier  to  anything  like  a  development  of  an  important  trade.  A  railway  between 
Bhamo  and  Mogoung  (to  connect  Bhamo  with  Mandalay)  or  Maawyne — ^if  such  be 
feasible,  which  we  doubt— might  aid  greatly  to  develop  the  resources  of  those  parts 
of  the  country ;  but  it  would  not  much  help  in  tapping  the  wealth  of  Western  China. 
A  line,  on  the  other  hand,  from  Maulmain  via  Zirnm^  to  Ssunwo  or  Esmok,  which 
Hallett  has  by  his  surveys  shown  to  be  quite  praotioable,  would  aet  like  an  arteiy ; 
while  developing  the  resources,  mineral  and  agricultunl,  of  all  the  r^ons  it  traverses, 
it  would  enable  us  to  throw  British  goods  right  into  the  interior  and  bring  back  in 
return  the  produce  of  Siam  and  China  for  shipment  at  Maulmain.  We  may  not  reap 
immediate  results ;  but  three  years  at  the  moet  would  sni&ce  to  realise  all  that  we 
anticipate." 

Such  is  the  opinion  in  Burma  in  connection  with  the  rival  schemes.  Since  1881, 
Mr.  Colquhoun  and  I  have  constantly  advocated  not  merely  the  connection  of  Burma 
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vitii  Siam  and  China  by  railway,  but  tba  extennon  of  4he  line  from  Bangoon  through 
Handalay  to  Bhamo  ae  an  importuit  section  of  our  projected  Indo-BurmcBe  Railway. 
In  1882  I  advocated  this  latter  acheme  before  the  Britifih  Asaodation ;  in  December, 
1886,  before  the  Royal  Qeographical  Society ;  in  January,  1887,  before  the  Ipewich 
Chamber  of  Gommeroe,  and  in  the  next  month  before  the  Society  of  Arts.  Far  from 
oppoaing  the  suggeation  of  a  railway  to  Bhamo^  we  have  done  all  in  our  power  to  keep 
it  before  the  public ;  but  we  have  done  thia  because  we  knew  that  Bhamo  was  the 
commercial  port  of  the  Chineee  Shan  Statea,  which  lie  to  the  weatof  the  Salween 
liver,  and  not  because  we  considered  the  railway  would  possibly  draw  the  trade  of 
Oentral  and  Baatem  Yunnan.  Even  TaU-Fu,  which  lies  only  twenty-five  days'  journey 
to  the  CAst  of  Bhamo  and  forty  daya  from  Rangoon,  is  separated  from  Bhamo  by  such 
alpine  country  that  it  draws  its  goods  from  Canton — a  distance  of  eighty-one  days' 
journey.  Only  the  other  day  I  was  assured  by  Major  Adamson,  who  has  for  long  been 
in  charge  of  the  Bhamo  district,  that  the  trade  of  Bhamo  was  nearly  entirely  with  the 
Qiinese  Shan  States,  and  that  all  thought  of  connecting  even  Bhamo  with  Mandalay 
by  railway  had  been  given  up  owing  to  the  difficulties  encountered  on  the  various 
routes  leading  to  it  from  Mandalay  and  Mogoung.  The  trade  route  from  Bhamo  to 
Tunnan-Fn,  along  which  Mr.  Gtordon  propoeed  oanying  a  railway,  is  thus  remarked 
open  by  Mr.  Colboume  Baber,  of  our  Chinese  Consular  Service,  who  accompanied  the 
GrosTenor  Minion  in  1876,  and  surveyed  and  levelled  the  'route  ;  "  The  trade  route 
from  Yunnan-Fu  to  Teng-yuch  (or  Momein,  the  frontier  fort  of  China  with  the 
Chinese  Shan  States)  is  the  worst  possible  route  with  the  least  conceivable  trade." 
Again,  he  says:  "I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  construct  a 
laOway.  By  piercing  half-a-doEen  Mont  Cenis  tunnels  and  erecting  a  few  Menai 
bridgee,  the  road  from  Burma  to  Yunnan-Fu  could  doubtless  be  much  improved." 

I  will  now  take  Sir  Charles  Bernard's  single  objection  to  our  proposed  Burma- 
Siam-China  Railway,  which  was  made  by  him  at  a  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Qeogra- 
I^ucal  Society  in  November,  1887,  and  quoted  by  *'  Old  Arakan  "  in  his  pamphlet.    Sir 
Charles  Bernard  said:  *'They  (Messrs.  Colquhoun  and  Hallett)  advocated  a  route 
through  Siam  and  the  Eastern  Shan  States  into  the  extreme  south  of  the  Yunnan 
province,  and  advised  that  a  railway  by  that  route  should  be  guaranteed  by  the 
British  Qovemmentw    So  f ar  as  Ai«  own  opinion  went,  however,  he  should  think  it 
Teiy  doubtful  whether  the  British  Government  could  take  upon  itself  to  guarantee 
•ad  protect  a  railway  which  passed  for  a  considerable  portion  of  its  length  through  a 
foreign  coontry — Siam.    Siam  would  probably  say  there  was  only  one  condition  upon 
which  she  would  permit  the  British  Oovemment  to  make,  guarantee,  and  protect  a 
lailway  through  her  territory — namely,  that  Britain  should  guarantee  the  whole  of 
the  Siamese  empire  from  all  and  every  enemy  whatsoever."    In  our  "  Report  on  the 
Railway  Connection  of  Burma  and  China,"  under  the  head  of  ''Methods  of  Con- 
•trectioD,''  Mr.  Colquhoun  and  I  stated:  '* There  are  two  methods  of  construction 
avulable :  (1)  State  construction ;  (2)  Private  company  under  guarantee.    Under  the 
first  the  British  and  Siamese  Gk>vemments  would  construct  their  respective  portions. 
Bat  in  our  opinion  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  adopt  the  guarantee  system.     Our 
Qorermnent  should  guarantee  the  whole  through  line,  making  the  necessary  arrange- 
meatB  with  the  Siamese  Oovemment  for  refund  upon  the  portions  within  Siamese 
t^tory."    Our  reasons  for  the  latter  statements  were  that  we  thought  it  would  be 
better  for  traffic  to  have  the  two  lines  under  the  same  management^  and  we  knew  that 
^pidintes  were  asking  7  per  cent  guarantee  from  the  Siamese  Gk>vemment,  and  would 
^^^■'^ly  not  require  more  than  4  per  cent  from  the  British  Government.     If  our 
propoealfl  were  accepted,  and  the  Siamese  had  determined  to  guarantee,  instead  of 
cotttract,  the  line,  they  would  thus  have  been  saved  nearly  half  the  cost  of  the 
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guAnntee.  But  the  objeotion  of  Sir  Charles  Bernard  is  entirely  dispelled  bj  the 
Siameae  Qoyemment  taking  the  oonstruction  of  their  railways  entirely  in  their  own 
hands.  In  March,  1888,  four  months  after  Sir  Charles  Bernard's  lecture,  Sir  Andrew 
Clarke  arranged  with  the  King  of  Siam  for  surveys  and  estimates  of  the  branch  from 
Raheng  to  Bangkok,  proposed  by  us,  as  well  as  for  the  portion  of  our  through  line 
from  Raheng  to  Kiang  Hsen,  the  Siamese  frontier-port  on  the  boundary  of  the  British 
Shan  States  that  lie  to  the  east  of  the  Salween  river.  The  remaining  portions  of  our 
proposed  railway  to  China  lie  entirely  in  British  territory,  and  would  have  to  be  con- 
structed or  guaranteed  by  the  Qovemment  of  India.  There  can,  therefore^  be  no 
political  objection  remaining  to  the  construction  of  the  railways  from  Maulmain  to 
Bangkok  and  China.  When  passing  through  Rangoon,  in  January,  1885,  Sir  Charles 
Bernard  told  me  that  Kr.  Satow,  our  Minister  in  Siam,  had  written  to  him  that  "in 
his  opinion  Siam  would  be  ready  to  carry  out  its  part  of  the  projected  railways  if  the 
Qovemment  of  India  exprassed  its  willingness  to  connect  the  two  countries  by  rail- 
way." It  now  appears  that  whether  the  Government  of  India  is  willing  to  connect 
the  intended  Siamese  lines  with  Maulmain  or  not,  the  Siamese  are  bent  in  carrying 
out  their  part  of  Che  projected  railways.  Sir  Charles  Bernard,  in  his  lecture,  went  on 
to  state  that :  "  The  ancient  route  of  traffic  between  Burma  and  China  was  by  Bhamo 
and  the  Irrawaddi  valley.  We  ought  to  make  the  most  of  that  route,  and  exhaust  its 
possibilitiee,  before  we  committed  ourselves  to  creating  another  and  a  ukoUy  new  route, 
No  doubt  the  lofty  paases  on  the  old  path  between  Bhamo  were  most  serious  obstades 
to  a  raOway  on  that  route.  But  it  might  be  possible  to  find  much  easier  gradieats 
if  the  Shweli  Valley,  and  other  valleys  leading  towards  Sunningfoo  (Shunning  Fu), 
instead  of  to  Talifoo,  were  examined.  A  thorough  examination  of  the  country  would 
take  one  or  two  maeone"  There  is  no  reason  that  I  know  of  for  saj^g  that  the 
Maulmain  route  to  China  is  "  a  wholly  new  route,"  or  to  imply  that  it  is  any  less 
ancient  than  that  via  Bhamo.  The  Maulmain  route  has  been  traversed  for  centuries 
by  caravans  from  China  to  Lower  Burma,  and  even  now,  when  steamers  are  plying  for 
nine  hundred  miles  up  the  Irrawaddi  river  to  Bhamo,  large  bodies  of  Chinese  from 
Yunnan  proceed  yearly  via  Kiang  Hai  and  Zimm^  to  Maulmain.  Mr.  Archer,  our 
Consul  at  Zimm<<,  reported  when  on  his  journey  from  Zamm4  to  Kiang  Hai  in  1887, 
"  This  is  the  route  taken  by  the  Ho  or  Tunnanese  traders,  on  their  yearly  trading 
expeditions  to  Moulmein  (Maulmain) ;  they  begin  to  airive  in  (Thiengmai  (Zimmd) 
about  the  beginning  of  December,  and  now  about  the  end  of  February,  I  met  the 
first  caravans  returning  with  cotton  goods  purchased  at  Maulmain,  which  they  pro- 
posed to  sell  at  Chiengtung  (Kiang  Tung).  Their  parties  consist  generally  of  from 
60  to  100  mules  or  ponies,  and  this  year  it  was  estimated  that  altogether  about  800 
pack  animals  passed  through  Zimm^" 

We  will  now  consider  the  upshot  of  the  fint  Beaaon*s  examination  of  the  oountiy. 
In  the  Aeiatie  Quarterly  for  last  October,  Captain  Tate,  who  was  one  of  the  InteUigence 
Department  officials  deputed  to  examine  the  portion  of  the  Shan  States  lying  to  the 
south  of  Mandalay,  and  between  the  Irrawaddi  and  the  Salween  rivers,  thus  describes 
the  country :  "The  scenery  of  the  Salween,  Namtu  (Myitnge,  which  enters  the  Irra- 
waddi a  few  miles  south  of  Mandalay),  and  a  score  of  minor  rivers  and  streams,  the 
perfect  clearness  and  rapid  flow  of  the  water,  the  overhanging  c]i£b,  and  often  ahnost 
precipitous  hillsides.  .  .  .  The  road  may  run. for  miles  along  the  backbone  of  a 
hill  range,  6,000  feet  high,  pine  forest  on  the  sununit  and  a  life-giving  air  that  reminds 
one  of  the  'old  countiy,'  while  below,  in  the  ravines  and  goi^^  is  vegetation  as 
luxuriant  and  brilliant  in  colouring  as  anything  to  be  seen  in  the  tropics.  At  other 
times  the  road  winds  for  thirty  or  forty  miles  down  a  narrow  gorge  along  the  banks 
of  a  rushing,  tumUing  rivulet,  with  steep  hills  rising  straight  up  overhead  for  several 
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thoawnd  feet**  After  such  a  description  of  the  ooontry  explored  by  him,  to  the  aouth 
of  the  Namta,  it  is  not  suiprisiiig  to  find  him  endeayouring  to  aolaoe  himself  with  the 
hope  that  a  better  line  far  engineering  purposes  might  be  found  in  the  country  to  the 
north  of  the  Namtn,  whidi  had  not  then  been  explored.  He  writes :  '*  My  impresaon 
is  that  an  ad¥antageouB  line  of  country  may  be  found  (for  a  railway)  across  the  plateau 
that  strstehes  from  Theinnl  Myo  and  the  Namtu  yalley,  between  the  valleys  of  the 
Salween  and  the  Shweli,  to  the  iron  bridge  at  Meungkeu  (the  bridge  over  the  Salween 
crossed  by  the  Bhamo  route).  But  much  more  exploration  is  necessary  before  a  defi- 
nite opinioa  can  be  given  on  this  point."  We  learn  something  of  this  plateau  in  a 
note  on  the  first  page  of  his  article,  where  Captain  Tate  remarks :  "  Immediately 
north  of  the  Namtu  the  country  rises  1,000  feet  as  in  a  step,  and  then  stretches  north 
at  thia  higher  level  to  tiie  Shweli  (Nanmiau)  river,  and  thence  onward  to  the  valley 
of  the  Taping.'*  Now,  Toungbain  is  the  state  to  the  north,  on  the  plateau  between 
Th€inm  and  and  the  Shweli  river.  In  his  work  "The  Coming  of  the  Great  Queen," 
pi  S86,  Major  Browne,  late  commandant  of  the  Mounted  Infantry  in  Upper  Burma, 
rematka  that  Toungbain  "consists  of  lofty  highlands  from  6,000  to  7,000  feet  in 
elevation."  Even  further  west,  in  the  Buby  Mines  District^  the  plateau  varies  from 
4,100  feet  to  6,100  feet,  and  the  surrounding  hills  from  6,400  feet  to  7,800  feet  above 
sea  leveL  This  being  the  case,  and  the  whole  of  the  Shan  plateau  between  the  Irra- 
waddi  basin  and  the  Salween  being  "  seamed  with  ranges  of  hills,"  in  fact^  a  perfect 
maae  of  them,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  map  of  the  Ruby  Mines  District  lately  published 
in  tiie  Royal  Qeographical  Society's  proceedings,  and  in  the  map  made  by  Mr.  Gordon 
of  the  Taping  and  the  Shweli  valleys,  the  impression  expressed  by  Captain  Tate  is 
«nrpriaing,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  particularly  if  he  has  studied  Mr.  Baber^s  section 
(published  with  our  roport)  across  the  pass  traversed  by  caravans  from  the  Shweli 
▼alley  to  the  iron  bridge  across  the  Salween  at  Meungkeu.  The  rise  from  the  Shweli 
river  to  the  top  of  the  pass  is  4,430  feet  The  pass  lies  8,780  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea :  a  crsg  to  the  north-east  of  the  pass  appears  to  attain  to  a  height  of  18,000  or 
14,000  feet^  and  the  fall  to  the  iron  bridge  is  6,800  feet  from  the  summit  of  the  pass. 
Hie  aapect  of  the  gorge  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Baber :  "  Looking  up  that  lone 
avenue  of  precipices,  between  which  the  deserted  river  threads  ita  sUent  way,  one 
cannot  suppress  a  certain  sentiment  of  solemnity." 

Supposing  that  this  feat  of  joining  Mandalay  by  rail  with  the  bridge  over  the 
Sslween  ia  accomplished,  what  then  I  Two  mora  paoneo,  one  6,980  feet  and  the  other 
8,166  feet  above  the  sea,  have  to  be  crossed  beforo  the  Meh  Kong  is  reached  at  a  level 
of  4,920  feet  above  the  sea,  and  then  another  pass  has  to  be  crossed  at  an  altitude  of 
8,510  feet  before  Chu-tung  is  reached.  Chu-tung,  like  Ssumao,  is  situated  on  the 
edge  of  the  Tunnan  plateau,  and,  like  Ssumao,  is  187  miles  distant  in  a  bee-line  from 
Tunnan-Fu,  the  capital  of  Tunnan.  Bhamo  and  Ssumao  would  be  each  700  miles  by 
nO  from  a  Burmese  seaport^  and  all  of  this  terrible  alpine  country  between  Bhamo 
and  Chu-tung  would  be  avoided  by  carrying  a  railway  from  Maulmain  via  Ssumao, 
instead  of  from  Rangoon,  via  Bhamo,  to  Tunnan-Fu. 

Mr.  Archer,  our  Vice-Consul  at  Zinmi^  reported  in  1887  upon  the  portion  of  our 
popoaed  railway  that  liea  in  Siam  and  its  Shan  States  as  follows : — 

"Bbt  Roun  FOB  Railway  thbouoh  Nokthibk  Siak.— If  the  railroad  were 
nude  to  pass  through  Zimm^  the  great  mass  of  mountains  between  the  city  and  Kiang 
Hai  would  probably  prove  a  serious  difficulty.  But  if  it  were  to  follow  the  valleys  of 
the  Meh  Nam  and  Meh  Wang  as  far  as  Lakan  (our  route)  there  would  appear  to  be  no 
great  natural  difficulties  to  overcome,  and  thence  north-eastward  to  Muang  Ngow  the 
rosd  would  fie  over  easy,  undulating  oountiy.  From  Muang  Ngow  to  Penyow  the 
watershed  of  the  Meh  Nam  and  Meh  Kong  muat  be  crossed ;  but  it  is  of  no  great 
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elevation  (merely  undulating  ground),  and  I  believe  would  not  present  any  serious 
diffioultaes.  Once  this  range  is  passed,  the  whole  way  to  Kiang  Hsen,  and  some 
distance  further  northward,  is  on  almost  quite  level  ground,  apparently  highly  suitable 
for  a  railway.  This  route  I  think  preferable^  not  only  because  it  otEdn  g^reater  natural 
iadlitiee,  but  because  a  large  portion  of  the  country  traversed  is  capable  of  great 
development,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  advantages  of  a  railway  to  these  states  are 
based,  not  on  the  actual  wealth,  but  on  the  consequent  development  of  the  countiy.*' 

From  Kiang  Hsen  the  projected  railway  runs  through  British  territory  up  the 
vaUey  of  the  Meh  Kong  to  a  few  miles  beyond  the  old  city  of  Kiang  Hung,  and  then 
ascends  the  slope  of  the  Yunnan  plateau  to  Ssumao,  the  frontier-post  of  south-west 
China.  The  members  of  the  French  exploration  of  1866-67  followed  this  part  of  the 
route  for  about  half  the  distance  from  Kiang  Hsen  towards  Kiang  Hung,  encountering 
no  difficulties,  and  then  struck  inland,  as  it  was  the  rainy  season,  and  the  plains 
bordering  the  river  were  swampy.  For  the  whole  length  of  the  projected  railway 
from  Bangkok,  via  Raheng,  to  Kiang  Hung,  there  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  no 
obstacle  to  the  construction  of  the  railway.  From  Kiang  Hung  to  Ssumao  the  rise 
would  be  alongside  the  slope  of  the  plateau,  and  only  2,526  feet  in  height.  The  branch 
line  from  Raheng  to  our  seaport  Maulmain  presents  no  serious  difficulties.  Mr. 
McCarthy's  survey,  which  was  published  by  the  Royal  Qeographical  Society  three  or 
four  months  after  he  read  his  paper  before  that  society,  deariy  shows  the  correctness 
of  Mr.  Bryce's  and  my  remarks  at  that  meeting.  The  whole  distance  between  our 
frontier  at  Myawady  and  Raheng,  where  our  Maulmain  branch  line  would  join  the 
Siamese  main  line,  according  to  his  survey,  is  barely  forty  miles.  Only  a  single 
range  of  hills  has  to  be  crossed.  This  is  not  precipitous,  and  it  has  branch  valleys  on 
both  sides,  which  will  greatly  assist  the  development  of  the  line  over  to  the  pass.  One 
of  the  passes  over  the  range,  according  to  Mr.  Ross,  Mr.  Bryce's  assbtant,  is  only  2,400 
feet  above  the  sea,  or  1,770  feet  above  the  Thoungyeen  river  at  our  boundary;  and  the 
fall  to  Raheng  is  about  2,000  feet.  A  little  to  the  north  of  our  pass  a  peak  of  the  main 
range  was  crossed  by  the  late  General  McLeod  at  an  devation  of  2,685  feet  above  the  sea. 

After  considering  the  above  facts,  it  is  evident  that  even  the  difficulties  lying 
between  Mandalay  and  Bhamo  would  be  considerably  greater  than  those  to  be  encoun- 
tered on  the  whole  length  of  700  miles  between  Maulmain  and  Ssumao,  the  frontier- 
post  of  South-Western  China,  together  with  those  on  the  268  miles  between  Raheng 
and  Bangkok. 

An  examination  of  the  map,  after  considering  the  above  statement,  will  show  the 
great  advantages  that  the  railway  from  Maulmain  via  Ssumao  to  Tunnan-Fu  must 
have  over  the  line  suggested  by  Sir  Charles  Bemardi  Mr.  Cordon,  and  Captain  Yate 
for  connecting  Rangoon  with  the  same  place.  These  advantages  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows : — 

1.  Ssumao  lies  in  a  rich  and  populous  part  of  Yunnan,  850  miles  to  the  east  of 
Mandalay,  and,  therefore,  so  much  nearer  in  a  crow-line  to  the  populous  parts  of 
Szechuen. 

2.  A  railway  from  Ssumao  to  Yunnan-Fu  will  be  only  250  miles  in  length  ;  while 
one  from  Bhamo  to  the  same  place,  either  via  Shunning- Fu  or  Tali-Fu,  will  be  at  least 
967  miles.  The  line  from  Ssumao  can  be  constructed  by  the  Chinese  at  one-fifth  of 
the  cost  of  a  railway  from  Bhamo. 

8.  llie  line  from  Mandalay,  via  Bhamo,  to  Yunnan-Fu,  thirty  miles  beyond 
Bhamo  enters  and  passes  through  the  Chinese  Shan  States,  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Cordon,  contain,  beside  the  hill  tribes,  250,000  Shan  inhabitants.  Leaving  theie 
at  Momein  it  would  cross  an  alpine  region  to  Chu-tung,  and  then  traverse  the  poorest 
and  least  inhabited  part  of  Yunnan. 
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4.  The  line  from  Manlm^m  will  draw  to  a  port  in  Burma,  beeides  the  trade  of 
Western  Chinai  that  of  the  Bormese  (now  British)  Shan  States  lying  to  the  east  of 
the  Salween,  oontainizig  about  one  and  a  half  million  inhabitants,  and  the  trade  of 
Siam  and  its  Shan'  States,  containing  nine  million  people.  The  line  from  Rangoon 
would  hare  no  effect  upon  the  trade  of  these  regions. 

5.  The  line  from  Maulmain,  via  Ssumao,  to  Tunnan-Fu  would  be  950  miles  long, 
whibt  that  from  Bangoon,  via  Bhamo,  to  the  same  place  would  be  1,667  miles,  or 
nesriy  doable  the  length  that  the  projected  French  railway  would  be  from  Port 
Coorbet  in  Tonqoin. 

6w  The  line  from  Maulmain  is  the  shortest  British  Une  that  can  be  made  for  the 
connection  of  a  British  port  with  South- Western  and  Central  China,  and  is  the  only 
line  that  oould  compete  on  equal  terms  for  the  trade  of  the  western  half  of  China  with 
ihe  French  line  from  Tonquin. 

7.  The  era  of  railways  has  commenced  in  China,  and,  according  to  Prince  Chun, 
H  is  intended  to  carry  them  out  first  of  all  in  the  mining  rogions  of  the  empire.  If 
our  railway  is  {aken  to  Ssumao,  thero  is,  therefore,  every  probability  of  its  serving  as 
a  nadeus  for  railways  permeating  through  the  Western  Provinces,  which  aro 
acknowledged  to  be  the  wealthiest  in  minerals  of  any  in  China,  and  into  Eastern 
Szeehnen,  which  is  known  to  be  the  most  affluent  and  most  populous  region  in  China. 

8.  The  continuation  of  a  railway  from  our  territories  into  and  through  the 
Chinew  Shan  States  and  Western  China  will  rost  entiroly  with  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment It  is  certain,  as  certun  as  night  follows  morning,  that  the  Chinese  will  never 
consent  to  cany  a  railway  across  the  great  alpine  and  unpopulated  region  lying 
between  Chu-tung  and  Bhama  Bhamo  will  never  be  connected  with  Tunnan-Fu  by 
nil ;  and  however  the  route  may  be  improved  for  mule  caravans,  these  will  still  take 
forty-two  days  in  traversing  the  distance  between  the  two  places. 

9.  Ssumao  is  only  twenty-one  days*  journey  from  both  Tali  Fu  and  Yunnan-Fu. 
The  cost  of  carriage  from  Bhamo  to  Tunnan-Fu  (allowing  1501b.  as  a  mule  load,  and 
a  rupee  a  day  for  hiro)  must  be  £42  a  ton,  or  double  the  charge  from  Ssumao.  What- 
ever tends  to  lower  the  price  of  goods  tends  to  an  increased  consumption.  A  difference 
of  £31  a  ton  in  favour  of  goods  landed  at  Ssumao  instead  of  at  Bhamo  would  insure 
not  only  a  vast  increase  of  customers,  but  the  c<(rriage  of  many  kinds  of  goods  which 
cannot  at  present  be  conveyed  owing  to  the  enormous  cost  of  transit.  Goods  can  be 
conveyed  ten  times  from  England  to  Hong  Kong  and  back  for  the  present  cost  of  a 
nngle  transit  from  Bhamo  to  Tunnan-Fu. 

A  lengthy  communication  from  Mr.  R.  Hen&t  Gibson,  B.A,  of  Taranakii 
Kew  Zealand,  was  also  read  by  the  Seorotaiy. 

A  letter  from  the  Venerable  Arohdeaoon  Mapt.kb,  Lukoma,  was  read  by  Mr.  Warren. 

A  lively  disoussion  on  the  papers  read  ensued. 

Professor  Gobi  moved,  and  Mr.  J.  Skasdon  seconded,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  writers  of  the  papers,  and  to  the  Chairman,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 


EIGHTT-THIRD  MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  held  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  Friday,  January  25th,  1889,  at  eight  p.m., 
Prol  T.  H.  Cobb,  M.A.,  in  the  chair. 

A  most  interesting  collection  of  Chinese  curios  had  been  lent  for  inspection  by 
the  members  by  the  Rev.  G.  Owen,  Councillor  John  Mark,  Mr.  Kelsall,  the  Rev.  L.  C. 
Casartdli,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  and  of  coins  by  Mr.  Egbert  Steinthal'and  friends. 

Mr.  E.  Steinthal  had  also  drawn  on  an  enlaxged  scale  a  number  of  diagrams  of 
coins,  which  wero  hung  in  the  roouL 
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The  Chaibicax  explained  the  absenoe  of  Dr.  Qreenwood  and  the  Rev.  S.  A. 
Steinthal,  and  referred  to  the  very  intereBting  addroMea  we  were  to  listen  to  on 
Ohineie  coina  and  on  Peking.  The  Society  would  recollect  that  a  short  time  ago 
reiolutiona  of  thanks  to  the  Holy  Father  and  to  Cardinal  Lavigerie  were  paaaed  by 
the  Society  for  the  interest  taken  by  them  in  the  suppression  of  the  slaTe  trade.  The 
resolutions  had  been  forwarded  to  the  Holy  Father  by  the  Bishop  of  Salford,  who  had, 
in  reply,  received  an  autograph  letter,  which  he  had  very  kindly  presented  to  the 
Societ7,  and  which  would  be  kept  amongst  the  papers  of  the  Society.  He  would  read 
the  following  passages  of  the  letter  which  referred  to  the  Society : — 

«  Lm  p.  p.  XIIL 

"Venerable  Brother, — Health  and  Apostolic  benediction.  The  official  letter 
signed  by  the  chairman  and  other  officers  of  the  Manchester  Qeographical  Society,  on 
December  5th,  and  forwarded  by  you  to  us,  has  filled  us  with  great  pleasure.  For  it 
indicated  clearly  the  kindly  sentiments  of  that  Society  towards  ourselves,  and,  what 
is  more  important,  the  lively  feelings  of  philanthropy  which  animate  all  ite  members. 
For  we  perceive  that  all  are  equally  anxious  that  those  unfortunate  creatures  who  are 
oppressed  by  the  yoke  of  slavery  should  be  restored  to  the  natural  dignity  of  man, 
and  endowed  with  the  rights  of  free  citizens.  Although  we  could  not  doubt  of  the 
agreement  of  individual  Englishmen  in  this  grave  matter,  with  the  authorities  of  their 
Qovemment,  whose  earnest  desire  to  abolish  the  curse  of  slavery  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated,  still  we  have  been  especiaUy  pleased  with  this  explicit  testimony  given 
by  a  distinguished  Society  in  a  city  eminent  beyond  all  others  for  its  commerce  and 
busy  industry.  This  confirms  and  increases  the  hope  which  we  already  entertained 
of  a  favourable  agreement  and  friendly  co-operation  on  the  part  of  all  good  men  for 
promoting  a  work  which  we  ourselves  have  urged  and  have  endeavoured  to  our 
utmost  ability  to  assist,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  the  welfare  and  liberty  of  an  infinite 
number  of  human  beings  and  the  dignity  of  human  nature  itseU. 

''We  desire  you,  therefore,  to  make  known  these  our  sentiments  to  the  distin- 
guished persons  who  forwarded  the  above-mentioned  letter  to  us,  and  also  to  the 
entire  Society  which  approved  by  its  vote  a  declaration  so  full  of  human  kindness. 
We  beg  you  to  assure  them  of  o\a  particular  goodwill  towards  their  attention  and. 
courtesy.    .    .    . 

*'  Oiven  at  St  Peter's,  Rome,  Dec.  29, 1888,  in  the  11th  year  of  our  pontificate. 

(Signed)  "  Leg  P.  P.  XHI." 

The  SiOKKTABT  made  announcements  as  to  the  future  meetings  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  EoBSBT  SniHTHAL  then  read  a  pi^per  communicated  by  Mr.  Consul  Gkodner, 
of  Hankow,  on  Chinese  coins.* 

The  Rev.  Qboboi  Owin,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  Peking,  then  ad- 
dresed  the  members  on  "Peking  and  the  Pekingese."  (See  p.  1.)  The  address  was 
listened  to  with  great  interest. 

Some  discussion  took  place  upon  both  addresses,  and  questbns  were  asked,  to 
which  Mr.  OwsN  very  fully  replied. 

The  Rev.  S.  A.  Stunthal  then  moved,  Mr.  J.  C.  Blakb  seconded,  and  Mr.  A.  A. 
EiULUBS  supported  the  following  resolution,  which  was  passed  with  great  cordiality : — 

"That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  his  Lordship  the  Bishop  of  Salford 
for  his  gift  of  the  Pope's  autograph  letter.  To  Consul  Gardner  for  his  very  interest- 
ing paper,  and  to  Mr.  E.  Steinthal  for  drawing  the  illustrations  and  reading  the 
paper.    To  the  Rev.  Oeoige  Owen  for  his  admirable  description  of  Peking  ind  its 

"*  Thifl  paper,  fully  illuitrated,  wll}  be  lasued  during  the  yesr. 
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people.  To  the  Rer.  L.  C.  GaMrtelli,  Mr.  KelMll,  CoonciUor  J.  Mark,  Mr.  Owen,  Mr. 
EL  Steintibal,  and  all  those  who  had  oontributed  to  make  the  Chineee  oolleotion  ao 
intereatiag  and  inatmotiTeu" 

The  Rer.  O.  Owm  responded  for  all. 

Mr.KxLBALL  moved,  and  Dr.  Casabtilli  leoonded  a  hear^  vote  of  thanka  to 
Prat  Core  for  kindly  preeiding,  which,  being  paiaed  UDanimonaly  and  req^nded  to, 
doeed  a  ytarj  full  and  interesting  meeting. 


EIGHTY-FOURTH  MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  at  the  Memorial  HaU,  Wednesday,  Febraaiy  6th,  1889,  at  8  p.m.,  Mr. 
RiGHABD  Babkkb  in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  Thbophilus  Pabb,  M.A.,  formerly  Primitiye  Methodist  Misrionary  in 
Fernando  Po,  addreeeed  the  Society  on  ''  Fernando  Po :  the  Island  and  People."  (See 
page  2a) 

After  Mr.  Parr's  address,  which  aroused  great  interest^  questions  were  asked  and 
replied  to,  and  at  the  request  of  the  meeting  Mr.  Parr  sang  some  verses  in  the 
laogoage  of  the  aborigines  of  the  Island  of  Fernando  Po. 

Mr.  MouswoBTH  moved,  and  Mr.  Luke  seconded,  a  veiy  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Parr  for  his  very  interesting  address. 

Mr.  Pabb  responded. 

The  SaosnABT  moved,  and  Mr.  Bblebha  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chair- 
man, which  was  heartily  carried. 


EIGHTY-FIFTH  MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  held  in  the  Library,  Wednesday,  February  20th,  1889,  at  7-80  p.m.; 
Mr.  Mask  Stduup,  F.O.S.,  in  the  chair. 

Minutes  of  meetings  held  January  16th  (82nd),  25th  (88rd),  and  February  6th 
(84th),  were  read  and  approved. 

The  election  of  the  following  members  by  the  Council  was  announced — Ordinary: 
Means.  Walker  Allen,  jun.,  S.  F.  Armitage,  J.P.,  Alderman  Wm.  Batty,  J.P.  (Mayor 
of  Manchester),  Fredk.  Cawley,  Edward  Davies,  Wm.  Evans,  J.  a  Hill,  Henry  JefSvis, 
Henry  Kearier,  W.  E.  Melland,  Henry  Somerset,  Adam  Sykes,  John  Wilson,  Harold 
Woolley.  Associate :  ICessrs.  Alderman  Wdl  Baron,  T.  Bramwell,  Rev.  Cyril  C. 
Child,  Ishmaei  Davies,  Jonathan  Fielding^  Councillor  Joshua  Hampson,  S.  C.  Orton, 
Rev.  A.  Redman,  M.A.,  Lees  W.  Tatton. 

FLOODS  IN  CHINA. 
The  Sbobrabt  read  the  following  communication  from  Sir  Halliday  Macartney, 

K.aM.a.  :— 

"  Chinese  Legation,  London,  9th  February,  1889. 

'^  Dear  Sir, — ^As  a  member  of  the  Chinese  Legation,  I  desire  to  offer  you  and 
Mr.  Krauss  my  best  thanks  for  the  philanthropic  interest  you  are  taking  in  the  suflEer- 
ings  of  the  inhabitantB  of  certain  parts  of  the  country  with  which  I  am  diplomatically 
connected,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  efforts  you  are  about  to  put  forth  on  their 
behalf  may  be  abundantly  successful. 

**  As  requested  by  you,  I  have  marked  out  in  the  map  appended  to  the  copy  of 
the  Society's  Journal  that  accompanied  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant  those  parts  of 
the  country  where  the  famine  is  most  severs,  distinguishing  between  those  where  the 
distress  arises  from  inundation  and  from  drought. 

"  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  these  marks — green  for  the  flooded  districts  and 
yellow  for  thoae  suffering  from  the  effects  of  want  of  rain — ^will,  owing  to  the  small- 
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neaa  of  the  scale  on  which  the  map  Is  drawn,  conyey  but  a  veiy  inadequate  conception 
of  the  enormous  area  over  which  destitution  of  the  most  abject  nature  prevaHa. 

"  Tou  maj,  perhaps,  be  aware  that  the  distress  Is  not  confined  to  the  central  pro- 
vinces of  China,  but  that  it  extends  to  parts  of  the  country  too  far  north  to  be  seen  in 
Mr.  LitUe's  map.  Floods  in  Manchuria,  caused  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Liaou  river, 
have  devastated  large  tracts  of  country  in  the  Moukden  and  Newchwang  districts, 
thereby  producing  an  amount  of  su£fering  which  will  be  much  intensified  by  the 
almost  Siberian  winter  by  which  they  are  annually  visited,  but  which  this  year  is  said 
to  be  exceptionally  severe. 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  number  of  the  Society's  Journal  you  were  so  kind  as  to 
send  me  for  myself,  and  by  the  same  post  that  takes  this  I  return  you  the  second 
copy  of  the  publication  marked  in  the  manner  I  have  described. — I  am,  &a, 

''(Signed)  "Hallidat  Macabtnbt. 

"  Eli  Sowerbutts,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S." 

Mr.  P.  MoLainb,  Mr.  J.  M.  Molbswobth,  C.E.,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tubhbb  spoke 
at  length  on  the  subject  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  districts  and  from  special 
knowledge,  from  having  aided  in  the  distribution  of  the  funds  subscribed  for  the  last 
great  famine  in  China. 

It  was  then  announced  that  Sir  T.  Wade,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Turner,  and  others 
intended  to  address  a  meeting  next  day  on  the  subject  in  the  Mayor's  Parlour,  and 
thereupon  Mr.  A.  A.  Keiaubs  moved,  the  Rev.  L.  C.  Casartklli,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  seconded, 
and  Mr.  J.  M.  Molbswobth  C.E,  supported,  the  following  resolution,  which  was  carried 
unanimously  :  *'  That  the  Manchester  Oeographical  Society  notices  with  pleasure  that 
a  meeting  has  been  convened  by  his  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Manchester  to  take  steps 
to  raise  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  famineHstricken  districts  in  China,  and  the  Society 
desires  to  support  the  movement  with  all  the  influence  in  its  power." 

A  letter  announcing  the  death  of  Mr.  Arnold  Dehn  having  been  read,  it  was 
resolved  that  this  Society  desires  to  tender  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Dehn  its  most 
respectful  sympathy  and  condolence  on  the  sad  event. 

The  following  Presentations  were  announced  : — 
Letts*s  Popular  Atlas.    By  the  Publishers. 
Map  of  Africa.    Published  by  Carl  Fleming,  of  Glogau.    By  Mr.  N.  Eolp. 

It  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Erauss  be  requested  to  write  to  the  Shanghai  Branch 
of  the  East  India  Society,  inviting  them  to  become  correspondents  and  exchange 
journals. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  by  the  Sbcbbtabt  : — 

M.  Tondini  de  Quarenghi*s  Proposals  in  Reference  to  the  Universal  Adoption 
of  the  Qregorian  Calendar,  from  the  Paris  Geographical  Society. 

FORMOSA. 

The  Secretary  then  read  some  remarks  on  Mr.  Colquhoun's  paper  on  Formosa,  by 
Mb.  J.  RiPFON,  C.E. 

Reading  Mr.  Oolquhoun's  paper  on  Formosa  has  suggested  to  me  the  following 
remarks  :  There  is  only  one  natural  harbour  capable  of  accommodating  a  good-suEed  ship , 
and  this  is  Eelung.  Here  dredging  is  about  to  be  done,  and  quays  and  warehouses  are 
planned,  the  object  of  the  present  governor  being  to  cut  out  Hob^  (Tamsui)  and  Amoy, 
plaoe  the  tea  market  at  Twatutia,  and  send  on  by  rail  for  final  shipment  to  destination 
by  ocean-going  steamers,  which  have  been  induced  to  come  to  Eelung.  It  is  exposed 
to  north-east  and  northerly  winds.  The  anchorage  at  Tamsui  is  affected  by  deposits 
after  every  freshet  caused  by  heavy  rains.    The  bar  here  and  at  Takow  requires  con- 
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tinnal  dredgmg.  During  the  south- west  monsoon  Black  Head  ie  the  rendezvous  for 
Tonscls  crossing  over  to  Tamsui  and  Makang  or  Dome  Bay  (Pescadores),  and  are  ports 
of  shelter  for  Amping  and  Takow.  Rivers  in  Formosa,  as  elsewhere,  are  subject  to 
gndual  formation  of  banks.  On  the  south-west  coast  the  silting  up  is  remarkable  and 
rapid.  From  a  survey  taken  we  found  it  to  be  very  different  to  that  marked  on  the 
diartsy  and  the  gradient  of  the  bottom,  for  instance,  due  west  from  the  Old  Fort  out- 
wards to  deep  water,  is  a  gradual  one  of  fine  dark  sand.  The  western  coast  line  is 
difficult,  being  low  and  without  leading  marks.  Trees  are  frequently  mentioned  on 
our  existing  charts,  but  one  tree  is  so  much  like  another  that  this  information  is  not 
of  much  use.  The  whole  island  is,  in  my  opinion,  jlaced  on  cur  maps  four  mUa 
further  tattuBard  than  u  really  the  cote,  and  this  result  was  arrived  at  after  connecting 
the  island  in  two  plaoes  with  cable — ^practically  laying  a  measuring  tape  down.  The 
two  results  agreed.  The  Formosa  islands  are  not  very  well  lighted.  I  know  of  only 
one  first  order  light  at  the  South  Cape.  There  is  a  sixth  order  light  at  Fort  Zelandia. 
I  tried  to  find  it  for  some  time  under  anxious  conditions.  At  Saracen  Head  there  is 
another  sixth  order  light ;  Fisher  Island — a  rather  better  one — ^fourth  order ;  a 
beacon  at  Tamsui  and  at  Bush  Island  (Kelung  harbour) ;  but  not  much  confidence  may 
be  placed  in  anything  but  a  first  erder  light.  Telegraphs  now  run  from  nearly  one 
end  of  the  island  to  the  other,  but  they  are  in  bad  order  where  they  have  been  set  up 
for  some  time.  The  trade  value,  as  shown  by  the  Custom  receipts,  say  of  Tamsui  and 
Kelung,  is  5,434,468  taels ;  and  Taiwanfoo  and  Takow,  2,588,625  taels— in  all  about 
2,000,000  pounds  sterling.  Takow  has  little  or  no  import  trade,  and  is  now  rarely 
visited.  There  are  only  a  few  foreigners  there.  The  export  of  sugar  from  Amping  is 
rapidly  falling,  owing  to  heavy  export  duties  imposed  by  the  present  governor  to  meet 
extraordinary  and  too  rapid  outlay&  In  1884  it  was  897,110  piculs,  and  in  1886 
862;826.  Camphor  has  become  a  government  monopoly.  Coal  may  improve,  as  the 
management  of  the  collieries  has  been  given  to  a  very  able  and  honest  engineer  (Mr. 
Matheson).  Formosa  tea  is  of  a  peculiar  but  very  fine  scented  flavour.  The  quality 
is  declining,  owing  to  neglected  Chinese  cultivation.  The  fauna  of  Formosa  consists 
of  monkeys,  wild  deer,  boar,  badgers,  martens,  and  the  scaly  anteater.  Birds  and 
snakes  are  not  numerous.  The  history  of  the  island  in  a  very  short  one.  In  1661  it 
was  virtually  owned  by  the  Chinese.  The  Dntch  founded  several  settlements  in  1634. 
In  1661  a  Chinese  pirate,  Koxinga,  settled  and  assumed  sovereignty  over  West  For- 
mosa. His  grandson  and  successor  was  induced  22  years  later  to  abdicate  in  favour 
of  the  Chinese.  The  Hakka  settlers,  a  hardy  tribe  of  hillmen,  are  resolute  foes  of  the 
aborigines  and  act  as  a  '  buffer.'  In  1874  the  Japanese  landed  a  force  to  punish  the 
Chinese  on  the  north  end  of  the  island  for  wrecking  and  maltreatment  of  some  stranded 
Loocbooans.  From  1884  to  1885  the  French  held  Kelung,  but  were  beaten  away 
fromTamsuL 

The  Sbobbtabt  read 

THE   PRELIMINARY    REPORT    OF    THE    QUEENSLAND    GOVERNMENT 
MBTEOROLOQIST  (MR.  C.  L.  WRAGQE,  F.RO.a)  FOR  THE  TEAR  1887. 

To  the  Honourable  the  Pottmatier»Oeneral. 

Meteorological  Office  (Chief  Weather  Bureau), 
Brisbane,  26th  October,  1888. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  herewith  to  submit  a  preliminary  or  outline  report, 

prefatory  to  my  first  Annual  Report  of  the  Meteorological  Branch  of  the  Post  and 

Telegraph  Department,  together  with  a  syllabus  of  the  contente  of  the  same.    Owing 

to  the  peculiarly  heavy  nature  of  the  work  attaching  to  the  oigamsation  of  a  sdentifio 

-.F 
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and  thoroughly  practical  meteorological  office,  tndoing  Bssistantsy  eBtabliahing  and 
inspecting  observatories,  the  examination  of  monthly  and  daily  reports  from  over  180 
(rising  250)  stations,  apart  from  the  results  from  the  newly-constituted  instrumental 
stations  ;  the  preparation  of  many  diagrams,  charts,  and  synopses — ^important  branches 
of  the  work  which  have  to  be  executed  with  the  utmost  nicety  ;  and  my  recent  duties 
at  the  Melbourne  Meteorological  Conference,  the  main  report  is  not  yet  finished, 
although  rapidly  approaching  completion.  However,  I  shall,  of  course^  continue  to 
use  every  effort  to  hand  it  to  you  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  I  have  now  the 
pleasure  to  hand  you  this  introductory  outline,  venturing  to  think  that  you  will  con- 
cur with  me  in  the  belief  that  I  am  the  better  doing  my  duty  to  the  colony  by  taking 
time  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  launch  what  I  humbly  hope  will  prove  a  standard  work 
on  the  climate,  than  by  hurrying  through  my  volume  at  a  sacrifice  of  accuracy  and 
completeness  even  to  place  it  on  the  table  of  the  House  within  the  session.  I  may  add 
that  as  the  oi^nisation  of  my  system  evolves,  the  report  will  obviously  be  ready 
earlier  each  year,  until  I  shall  be  enabled  to  present  it  to  you  probably  as  early  as 
March  following  the  year  to  which  it  belongs,  or  even  sooner. 

I  was  informed  of  my  probable  appointment  to  the  position  of  Government 
Meteorological  Observer  to  Queensland  when  in  Adelaide  in  November,  1886,  and 
took  office  on  January  1st,  1887.  During  December,  1886, 1  arranged  with  the  offlcees 
at  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  and  Sydney  for  a  complete  system  of  intercolonial  weather 
telegraphy,  to  commence  on  January  1st  following,  including  Western  Australil^ 
Northern  Territory,  and  Tasmania  (New  2^eaiand  added  later),  and  settled  that  such 
messages  should  be  wired  to  Brisbane  as  exchanges  ;  since,  in  order  (a)  to  coirectly 
interpret  the  climatic  factors  of  Queensland,  and  (6)  to  make  the  office  of  practical  use 
to  general  interests,  especially  by  the  issue  of  daily  weather  forecasts,  a  knowledge  of 
the  meteorological  conditions  prevailing  over  Australasia  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 

On  December  81st,  1886,  no  meteorological  oi^nisation  (properly  so  called) 
existed  in  Queensland,  and  the  daily  reports  published  on  the  boards  and  by  the  press 
were  very  meagre,  and  frequently  inaccurate.  Specimens  of  these  1886  reports  w{Il 
appear  in  my  coming  volume. 

By  December  81st>  1887,  Brisbane  had  become,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  chief 
weather  bureau  for  all  Australasia,  whether  recognised  as  such  intercolonially  or 
otherwise,  by  reason  of  this  office  having  taken  the  entire  initiative  in  issuing  Austral- 
asian signal  forecasts  similar  in  principal  to  those  framed  at  London  and  Washington. 
A  special  feature  of  the  work  was  the  inauguration  of  a  lai^ger  weather  chart  of 
Australasia,  containing  a  graphic  record  of  all  the  chief  meteorological  elements  pub- 
lished by  this  office  daily,  except  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  holidays  (still  continuing), 
and  sent  to  subscribers,  and  also  to  institutions,  scientific  societies,  ftc.,  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  in  exchange  for  their  publications.  Our  donations  from  abroad  are 
rapidly  accumulating  in  the  shape  of  books,  reports,  and  such  like,  and  hence  I  am 
forming  a  very  valuable  official  libraxy.  I  regret  that^  notwithstanding  frequent 
applications,  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  certain  donations  of  books  sent  to  Brisbane 
anterior  to  my  taking  office  and  belonging  to  this  Departmentp  ' 

Our  system  is  managed  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  principles  of  the 
Royal  Meteorological  Society,  Meteorological  Office,  London,  and  Chief  Signal  Office, 
Washington,  than  which  no  better  are  known.  The  following  is  the  syllabus  of  my 
forthcoming  Annual  Report : — 

Sbotion  I. — Complete  account  of  organisation,  system,  inspection,  and  work. 
Section  II.  (A). — Results  and  tables,  comprising :  Rainfall  of  North  Queensland, 
rainfall  of  South  Queensland,  prevailing  winds,  force  of  wind,  and  mean  amount  of 
cloud.    Abstract  of  reports  for  each  month,  with  notes  on  stock,  state  of  country,  &&, 
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from  evexy  poet  and  principal  telegraph  station,  and  also  from  many  squatttng  stations, 
in  the  far  west  and  elsewhere.  Climatological  and  other  tables  from  all  stations 
supplied  with  instruments.  Specimens  or  description  of  daily  weather  reports.  (B). — 
Selected  oorreapondence. 

SscnoN  in. — ^Diagrams  and  maps,  comprising  :  Meteograms  from  Brisbane 
Obeerratory,  giving  a  graphic  record  of  all  the  chief  meteorological  elements  for  entire 
year.  Temperature  curves  for  Blackall,  Brisbane,  Bulimba,  Cambooya,  Cape  Moreton, 
Cooktown,  Ipswich,  Lowood,  Rockhampton,  Roml^  Sandgate,  Stanthorpe,  Toowoomba, 
and  Warwick.  Diagrams  of  the  climates  of  Adelaide  and  Roma  in  the  interests  of 
wheat  production  in  the  Maranoa.  Adelaide  temperature  curves  for  comparison  with 
those  of  Brisbane.  Four  seasonal  wind  charts.  Four  seasonal  doud  charts.  Six 
selected  and  seasonal  copies  of  the  large  daily  weather  chart  of  Australasia.  Earth 
temperature  curves,  rainfall  maps,  &c. 

An  outline  account  of  the  work  during  the  present  year  (1888)  is  found  in  the 
Postal  Guide,  and  also  appears  as  an  appendix  hereto.  Specimens  of  daily  registem, 
monthly  and  weekly  synopses,  sundry  diagrams  and  charts,  are  also  sent  to  be  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  House  herewith,  but  are  not  intended  to  be  printed  or  rather  to  appear 
as  part  of  this  introduction  to  my  Annual  Report.  Photographs  of  the  instruments 
of  the  Brisbane  Observatory  are  also  sent. 

If,  sir,  by  any  effort  of  mine  I  have  been  enabled  to  place  Brisbane  in  the  honour- 
able position  of  being  practically  on  a  meteorological  footing  equal  to  that  obtaining 
at  London  and  Washington,  at  least  in  the  matter  of  the  signal  weather  forecasts 
already  referred  to,  I  have  but  done  my  duty  to  the  shipping  and  general  interssts  of 
Queensland  in  Australasia.  Indeed,  accepting  the  experience,  with  the  situation,  of 
the  Chief  Signal  Office  at  Washington  as  a  criterion  with  reference  to  forecasting  for 
the  United  States,  it  will  be  difficult  to  gainsay  the  suitability  of  the  geographical 
location  of  Brislane  for  a  continuance  of  the  position  we  at  present  occupy. — I 
have,  &c.,  Clsmeitt  L.  Wragob, 

F.R.aS.,  F.R.  Met  Soc,  &c. 

A  considerable  discussion  arose  from  the  reading  of  the  papers,  and  votes  of  thanks 
to  the  writers  of  the  papers  and  the  Chairman  dosed  the  proceedings. 


EIGHTY^IXTH  MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  held  in  the  Cheetham  Town  Hall,  on  Friday,  February  22,  1889,  at 
7-80  p.m. ;  Mr.  S.  Oodxn,  J.P.,  in  the  chair. 

A  large  number  of  photographic  slides  was  admirably  shown  by  Mr.  Stanley,  and 
were  described  by  several  members.  The  views  comprised  views  of  East  Africa  by 
the  Rev.  Lawrence  Scott^  of  the  Congo  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Philips,  and  of  Athens  by  Mr. 
Pingstone,  and  some  fine  views  of  Scotch  soenezy  lent  by  Mr.  Chapman. 

Miss  Edie  Webster  performed  on  the  piano,  and  songs  were  sung  by  several  mem- 
bers and  friends. 

Very  hearty  votes  of  thanks  to  the  musieianB,  to  the  lenders  of  the  slides,  and  to 
the  chairman  were  given  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Stkrthal,  seconded  by  the 
Rev.  Lu  C.  Caaabtklli,  M.A,  Ph.D. 

Mr.  OoDBN  responded,  and  said  that  he  was  very  much  pleased  to  preside  over  a 
meeting  of  this  kind  held  by  the  Society  so  well  attended,  and  hoped  that  many  othsn, 
of  a  like  interesting  character,  would  be  held  by  the  Sodety. 
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EIGHTY-SEVENTH  MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  held  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  March  6,  1889,  at  eight 
o'clock  p.m. ;  Mr.  S.  Oodbn,  J.P.,  in  the  chair. 

Th  death  of  Mr.  R.  Peacock  having  been  announced,  Mr.  M.  Stibbuf  moved,  and 
Mr.  F.  Zdooern  seoonded,  a  resolution,  "  That  this  meeting  of  the  Manchester  (Geogra- 
phical Society  desires  very  respectfully  to  tender  to  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Peacock 
their  veiy  cordial  sympathy  and  condolence  in  the  loss  they  have  sustained  in  the  dose 
of  a  life  so  nobly  spent  as  that  of  our  late  member,  and  that  the  resolution  be  duly 
transmitted." 

The  Sbcbitabt  read  a  communication  from  the  Rev.  A.  Colbeck,  of  Lindley, 
on  "  The  Sea  of  Azov.'*    (See  p.  29.) 

Mr.  J.  M.  MoLBSWORTH,  C.E.,  addressed  the  members  on  "  A  Journey  from 
Tientsin  to  St.  Petersburgh  "  (see  p.  86),  which  was  illustrated  by  a  large  diagram 
map  and  a  very  choice  and  beautiful  collection  of  photographs  and  curiosities  lent  by 
Mr.  Molesworth. 

Several  questions  were  asked  and  replied  to  by  Mr.  Molesworth. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Rev.  A.  Colbeck  and  to  Mr.  Molesworth,  for  his  very 
admirable  address,  was  passed  with  great  heartiness  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  H.  Woollet, 
seconded  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Kraubs. 

Mr.  MoLBSWORTH  replied,  and  promised  other  papers,  and  proposed  the  thanks  of 
the  meeting  to  the  chairman,  which  being  seconded  by  Mr.  Lukb,  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  OoDEN  replied  in  a  few  graceful  words,  and  the  tnniAipg  closed. 


EIGHTYEIGHTH  MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  held  in  the  Museum  of  Owens  College,  on  Saturday,  March  16, 1889, 
at  8-80  p.m. ;  the  Prinoipal  of  the  College  in  the  chair. 

Professor  W.  Botd  Dawkinb,  F.R.S.,  &c,  received  the  members,  to  the  number 
of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  gave  two  addresses  on  the  design  and  arrangement 
of  the  Museum. 

At  the  close  of  the  addresses,  Mr.  Councillor  Bosdin  T.  Lbbch  moved,  and  Mr.  J. 
Hauvsworth  seconded,  a  resolution,  "  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to 
the  professor  for  his  kindness  in  addressing  the  memben^  and  for  the  opportunity  of 
examining  the  Museum.*' 

The  resolution  was  heartily  carried. 

Professor  Dawkinb  responded. 

The  members  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  exhibite  show  in  the  building,  and 
were  very  much  delighted  with  the  arrangements  of  the  contents 


EIGHTY-NINTH  MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  held  in  the  Library,  on  Wednesday,  March  20,  1889,  at  7  80  p.m. ;  Mr. 
B.  O'Connor  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  meetings  held  on  February  20  (85th),  22  (86th),  March  6 
(87th),  and  16  (88th)  were  read  and  approved. 

The  presentation  of  three  veiy  beautiful  geographical  monographs  by  Prince 
Roland  Bonaparte  was  announced. 
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The  Qlection  of  the  following  members  by  the  Council  at  its  last  meeting  was 
aonoonoed: — 

Obdikabt:  Heaan.  G.  H.  Armitage,  H.  W.  Bleacklej,  Raymond  T.  Eddy, 
Aldoman  S.  Ogden.  J.P.,  J.  H.  Reynolds,  and  Robert  Smith. 

AaaooiATB:  Messrs.  Charles  A.  Clarke,  Cam  mack  Dennis,  S..Qrady,  Thomas 
Hemy  Hall,  Fridolin  Landolt,  Edward  Samson,  H.  Sowerbutts,  A6socN.S.S.,  and 
€reoriee  Yemon  Webster. 

The  deatii  of  Mr.  Alderman  Ooldschmidt  and  the  letter  sent  to  his  family  by  the 
chairman  and  ▼ice-chairman  was  read.  The  members  very  cordially  endorsed  the 
message  of  the  letter,  and  desired  to  be  included  in  those  who  respectfully  sympathised 
with  onr  late  trustee's  family  and  friendSb 

The  following  reply  from  the  late  Mr.  Peacock's  family  to  the  yote  of  condolence 
pawed  by  the  Society  was  read : — 

[OOPT.] 

"  Ralph  Peacock  and  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Peacock  return  sincere  thanks  for 
kind  Bympttthy  and  remembrance,  highly  valued. 
•*  Gorton  Hall,  Gorton,  March,  1889/' 

Announcements  as  to  meetings  up  td  June  and  the  excursion  to  Paris  were  made. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Wakbbn  then  read  a  communication  from  the  Venerable  Archdeacon 
Maples  on  the  "  Island  of  Lukoma  "    (See  p.  59.) 

The  SscBRABT  read  a  communication  on  ''From  Newcastle  to  Tr-ne&ei,"  from  a 
cofreapondent  of  Indiutriet  (see  p.  68),  and  a  letter  on  "  EI  Seiioussi  and  the 
Mahdi,"  a  paper  by  a  correspondent  of  the  JtfancJiegter  Ovardian. 

EL  SENOUSSI  AND  THE  MAHDI. 

Caibo,  Fkbbuabt  19. 
Ths  report  of  the  victory  of  the  Senoussiya  in  Eordof an,  which  reached  us  more  th«n 
a  fortnight  ago,  seems  to  be  confirmed,  and  if  all  that  comes  to  us  with  regard  to  it  is 
tme^  the  Khalifa  cannot  long  hold  his  position  at  Omdurman.  A  glance  at  the  map  will 
make  the  position  dear  to  your  readers.  Khartoum  stands,  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  water,  in  the  fork  made  by  the  branching  of  the  Blue  and  the  White  Nile.  The 
Mahdiy  fearing  the  difficulty  of  crossing  the  river  in  case  of  an  attack  in  force  which 
might  oblige  him  to  evacuate  the  town,  preferred  to  establish  himself,  after  Khartoum 
had  fallen,  at  Omdurman,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  White  Nile.  From  Omdurman  the 
road  lay  clear  for  a  retreat  into  the  mountains  of  Kordofan.  It  seemed  that  in  that 
coontry  his  enemies  might  be  safely  faced.  But  in  making  these  dispositions  he 
counted  upon  an  enemy  which  should  come  against  him  from  the  north,  and  upon  a 
devoted  Kordofan,  the  cradle  and  stronghold  of  Mahdism,  in  his  rear.  Now  the  con- 
ditions are  reversed.  El  Obeid,  the  principal  town  of  Kordofan,  is  reported  to  be  in 
the  bands  of  an  enemy  more  formidable  perhaps  than  any  which  was  at  all  likely  to 
hAve  marched  against  him  up  the  Nile.  What  was  his  front  has  become  his  rear,  and 
if  he  attempts  to  retreat  it  must  be  through  the  desert  of  which  for  five  years  he  has 
rendered  every  oasis  desolate,  to  faU  at  last  upon  an  Egyptian  frontier  bristling  with 
bayonets,  and  lined  with  tribes  who  seek  only  an  opportunity  to  rise  against  him. 
Since  the  success  of  the  Egyptian  troops  at  Soakim,  refugees  from  the  border  have 
become  more  numerous,  and  eveiywhere  the  story  is  the  same  of  ruin  and  devastation 
worked  by  the  wild  hordes  who  have  hitherto  obeyed  him.  Even  his  troops  detest 
his  role.  The  towns  and  villages  that  he  has  destroyed  are  so  many  vengeances  stored 
up  against  him  for  the  day  of  his  defeat.  He  dare  not  risk  the  being  taken  between 
an  oppoaiDg  force  marching  up  against  him  from  the  south  and  such  a  line  of  hostilil^ 
on  the  north.    What  is  to  be  expected  is  that  t>e  will  abandon  Omdurman  without 
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watting  for  an  atfcaok,  and  endeaTour  to  slip  past  the  approaching  anny  into  the  fertile 
distriot  of  Sennaar.  Then  he  will  have  lost  the  Soudan,  and  all  the  territory  which 
liea  between  the  present  frontier  of  Egypt  and  the  old  frontier  of  Hehemet  AH  will 
be  In  the  hands  of  the  power  which  has  risen  against  him.  And  who  and  idiat  is 
this  power  t  The  report  telegraphed  at  first  from  the  frontier,  and  now  given  us  in 
greater  detail  by  the  arrival  of  Messedaglia  Bey  himself  in  Cairo,  is  that  El  Senoussi, 
with  8aleh  Bey,  the  chief  of  a  very  important  tribe  of  the  Western  Soudan,  who  did 
us  good  service,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  the  Nile  campaign — Raabeh,  once  chief  of 
Zebehr's  forces — ^the  Saltan  of  Dar  Sola,  and  the  Sultan  of  Wadai,  who  is  a  devoted 
adherent  of  Senoussi,  have  marched  at  the  head  of  a  large  anny  through  Darf our  and 
Kordofan,  taking  Faschen  and  El  Obeid,  and  are  now  preparing  to  march  against 
Omdurman.  Their  troops  are  said  to  be  as  "  numerous  as  ants  in  a  granary,"  and  El 
Senoussi  is  reported  to  have  written  a  letter  to  the  Khalifa,  in  which,  after  indicting 
him  as  a  robber  and  one  of  the  basest  of  mankind,  who,  not  content  with  stealing  a 
province  from  ite  sovereign,  has  spread  ruin  and  misery  in  it  from  one  border  to 
another,  he  declares  his  own  intention  of  taking  the  Soudan  from  the  ifli^li^  and 
restoring  it  to  peace  and  order  and  to  Egypt^ 

A  rising  of  the  Senoussiya  has  not  hitherto  been  reckoned  with  as  one  of  the 
probabilities  of  the  Soudan,  but  if  it  has  indeed  taken  place  it  is  likely  to  prove  an 
event  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance  to  Egypt.  Sid  Hamed  Senoussi,  their 
present  head,  is  the  eldest  son  of  Sheikh  Senoussi  I.,  the  great  Mahometan  reformer 
who  founded  the  sect  about  a  century  ago.  Since  his  establishment  in  Tripoli  in 
1843,  the  spread  of  the  doctrines  which  he  preached  has  been  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  African  history.  His  agents  have  spread  themselves  through 
the  whole  of  North-eastern  Africa,  and  the  influence  of  the  Senoussiya  as  a  religious 
confederacy  is  felt  from  Morocco  to  Syria  and  from  Tripoli  to  Zanzibar.  Before  the 
outbreak  of  Mahdism  all  the  tribes  of  the  Soudan  who  were  not  idolaters  were 
Senoussiya,  and  nowhere  had  the  new  religion  been  more  warmly  and  generally 
accepted  than  in  Darfour,  Wadai,  and  the  neighbouring  States  which  border  upon 
LakeOhad. 

At  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  sect  ctreumstances  contributed  to  throw 
political  as  well  as  religious  power  into  the  hands  of  the  great  Sheikh,  and  in  Tripoli, 
where  he  seems  to  have  allied  himself  with  the  forces  of  Government,  the  power  of 
the  Senoussiya  was  recognised  as  a  valuable  assistance  by  the  Turks.  It  is  said  that 
the  administration  of  the  province  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  agents  of 
Senottssi's  choice.  Since  the  death  of  the  first  Sheikh,  his  son,  who  has  taken  up  his 
residence  in  the  oasis  of  Simah — ^the  classic  Jupiter  Ammon — professes  to  absorb 
himself  entirely  in  religious  contemplation,  and  to  take  no  part  or  interest  in 
politioal  questions.  Pope  of  the  Western  Soudan,  he  is  picturesquely  described  as 
receiving  with  veiled  face  the  pilgrims  who  make  their  way  to  his  capital,  exhorting 
his  devotees  to  austerity  and  purity  of  life,  to  charity  towards  their  neighbours,  and 
endurance  of  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  life.  He  has  taught  them  to  look  forward 
to  a  time  when  the  Messenger  of  Qod  shall  appear  and  come  forward  to  combat  the 
evil  by  which  the  world  is  oppressed  ;  but  in  the  meantime,  both  by  spirit  and  letter, 
he  has  counselled  abstention  from  mixing  themselves  in  worldly  struggles.  His 
influence  is  so  great  that  attempts  have,  of  course,  constantly  been  made  by  political 
leaders  to  win  his  sympathies  for  their  enterprises.  To  all  he  has  returned  the  same 
answer,  that  his  business  is  with  the  souls  of  his  people,  and  not  with  their  material 
well-being.  The  signature  which  he  attaches  to  his  letters  is  "  Senoussi  el  Mahdi," 
and  the  confident  expectation  of  his  followers  is  that  some  day  he  will  cast  away  the 
veil  from  his  face  and  come  forward  himself  to  occupy  the  place  of  their  Messiah. 
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If  H  be  true  th&t  this  man  has  ooDaeoted  to  loATe  his  retiremeiit  and  has  placed 
himaelf  at  the  head  of  an  anny  for  the  avowed  porpoee  of  conquering  the  Soudan^ 
then  cm  be  little  doubt  that  the  reign  of  the  Mididi  ia  at  an  end,  and  an  altogether 
new  chapter  of  histoiy  has  opened  on  the  Iflile.  He  ia  perhaps  the  onlj  man  in 
Africa  who  has  the  power  to  do  what  the  letter  attributed  to  him  declares  that  he 
intends  to  do ;  but  for  Elgypt  the  interesting  question  will  naturally  arise,  whether, 
idien  he  has  carried  out  the  first  part  of  the  programme  and  restored  the  Soudan  to 
peace  and  order,  he  will  still  haye  the  inclination,  or  even,  it  maj  be,  the  power,  of 
restoring  it  also  to  the  goyemment  of  the  Khedive.  At  present  the  general  opinion 
hsra  among  the  well-informed  ia^  that  he  is  not  in  person  at  El  Obeid ;  but  there  is  a 
strong  inclination  to  give  credence  to  the  report  that  a  rising  organised  by  his  agents 
snd  countenanced  by  his  authority  has  taken  place,  and  may  lead  to  new  and 
altogether  unexpected  developments  of  the  Soudan  question. 

Ifr.  GL  OviHDLBT  then  read  a  paper  on  '*  The  Oaves  of  Adebberg,"  from  the  Fidd 
of  December  29. 

THE  GREAT  CAVE  OF  ADELSBERG. 

AmrnMBQ  may  be  reached  from  Trieste  in  about  three  hours  by  an  ordinaxy  train, 
^y  FaQ  it  is  fifty-two  miles  away,  though  in  a  direct  line,  over  the  stony  hills  and 
mountsins,  the  distance  is  only  about  half  as  much.  The  oaye  of  Adekberg  is  so 
notorious  a  wonder — at  lesst,  in  the  Austrian  empire — ^that  cheap  tickets  to  the  town 
d  Adelsbery  are  iasued  from  the  neighbouring  larger  towns,  in  winter  and  summer  alike. 

I  left  Trieste  on  April  7  by  an  eariy  train  for  Adelsberg.  The  weather  was 
iniquitoos.  Never  have  I  felt  or  beheld  (in  its  eflfocts)  so  fierce  an  infliction  as  the 
"  bon^"  or  north-easter,  which  on  this  April  day  rushed  and  roared  from  the  Pole,  by 
way  of  the  Oarpathians,  and  waa  channelled  upon  the  railroad  by  the  hills  on  either 
Bide  of  usL  It  had  sprinkled  us  in  Trieste  with  snow  in  the  night  Thanks  to  it,  the 
&ir  Adriatic  was  black  and  lowering  to  the  horison.  The  vin^ards  on  the  maritime 
alopes  and  the  blossoming  fruit  trees  looked  grievously  out  of  place  in  the  teeth  of  it ; 
sad  eveiy  traveller  was  cursing  or  groaning  at  the  phenomenon,  which  howled  outside 
the  cars  like  a  kennel  of  demons,  fought  against  the  train  so  as  to  moderate  its  pace— 
oflkially  moderate  enough,  in  all  conscience— and  set  us  all  shivering  at  each  other  for 
company. 

It  is  said  that  this  "bora"  is  at  times  strong  enough  to  overturn  the  cars  of  a  train. 
I  can  quite  believe  it.  One  could  certainly  be  much  amnaed  to  see  how  it  bundled 
goaids,  porters,  and  passengers  down  the  stations  which  it  enfiladed,  and  with  not  one 
thought  for  their  feelings  or  their  dignity. 

The  country  is  singularly  stony.  For  miles  one  looks  upon  a  rugged  plateau  of 
granitie  or  limestone  cobbles,  amid  which  the  naked  substratum  of  rtA  also  contrives 
to  pfotrude  itwlf  in  forbidding  pinnacles  and  knobs.  This  is  espedaUy  remarlnble  by 
Kabreshia,  the  junction  whence  we  turn  inland.  From  this  point  the  rise  is  incessant. 
Trieste  is  on  the  sea  level ;  Adelsberg  is  1,800ft.  above  the  sea.  We  pass  from  one 
upland  basin  to  another,  with  mountains  on  both  sides,  high  but  not  impressive,  and 
with  a  few  red-roofed  villages  among  the  mountaina. 

But  in  one  particular  the  land  is  exceptionally  blessed.  It  abounds  in  grottoes 
and  subterranean  pasnges.  These  homes  of  the  jins  culminate  in  the  Adelsberg 
Gave.  But  many  of  the  oaves  fall  little  short  of  the  Adelsberg.  They  are  less 
civilised,  they  are  not  under  the  indefatigable  administration  of  a  cavern  committee, 
and  they  are  not  lit  by  electricity  and  pervaded  by  excellent  highways,  laid  withtram- 
linea,  kc  This  is  the  essential  difference.  The  average  tourist  prefers  to  take  his 
subtSKranean  pleasure  pleasurably.    Among  the  caverns  of  Divaca,  the  Reka,  and 
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others,  between  -NabreBina  and  Adelsberg,  he  may  prowl,  with  a  lantern  or  two,  for  a 
day  or  a  week,  riaking  his  life  at  every  step,  and  not  able  to  appreciate  a  tithe  of  their 
graces  ;  whereas  at  Adelaberg  art  helps  nature  with  a  will. 

Adelsbeig  is  a  pretty  townlet  of  some  two  hundred  stout  houses  and  two  thousand 
souls.  The  **bora''  yery  adequately  explains  why  the  buildings  are  so  thick-walled, 
and  why  double  windows  are  the  fashion.  A  laige  proportion  of  its  people  are  Slavs. 
The  inscriptions  over  the  shop  doors  are  in  Slav,  or  else  of  the  pictorial  kind  (a  co£Ebe 
pot  and  rolls,  or  a  sectioned  lemon,  betokening  places  of  refreshment)  understood  by 
all  the  world. 

Though  so  elevated,  Adelaberg  is  surrounded  by  burly  limestone  hills.  Theee 
obligingly  open,  however,  to  the  ''bora,"  or  the  "bora  "  has  compelled  them.  Thus 
the  wind  on  this  April  day  blew  an  Arctic  hurricane  in  the  upland  basin  of  Adelsbeig, 
whistling  round  it  as  if  feigning  to  be  wrathful  because  it  could  not  find  the  way  out 
by  which  it  had  come  in ;  and,  thanks  to  it,  dark  clouds  hung  over  the  hill  tops, 
magnifying  their  height,  save  where  a  lurid  glow  broke  over  one  peak  to  the  south. 

A  basin  of  soup  at  the  Crown  Inn  now  introduced  me  to  a  couple  of  excellent 
Vienna  tourists,  who  had  been  drawn  to  Adelsberg,  like  mjrself,  by  the  cavern.  They 
were  man  and  wife,  familiar  with  the  Slav  tongue,  and  amused  by  my  indefinite 
manner  of  speech.  For  them  at  first  the  ''bora"  was  a  deterrent  to  all  pleasure- 
seeking  ;  but  with  a  genial  good  nature,  that  I  still  must  thank  them  for,  they  offered 
to  accompany  me,  that  I  might  not  have  upon  my  shoulders  the  exclusive  burden  of 
the  cost  of  lighting  the  cavern.  Orders  were  therefore  issued  for  the  illuminaUon, 
aooording  to  tariff,  and  we  awaited  the  summons. 

At  two  o'clock  the  cavern  guide  presented  himself,  and  said  that  all  was  in 
readiness.  The  servants  of  the  administration  had  for  the  last  two  hours  been  busy 
setting  the  lights  for  as  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  cave.  It  was  but 
a  quarter  of  an  hoar's  walk  from  the  inn  to  the  cavern  portico.  On  the  way  we  passed 
the  old  castle,  "  The  Eagle's  Perch."  (Arisperch :  Arensperch,  as  it  was  called  before 
the  name  hardened  to  Adelsberg),  nearly  400ft.  higher  than  the  town,  and  set  boldly 
upon  a  spur  of  the  mountain  mass  whose  interior  we  were  going  to  investigate.  We 
also  came  to  the  river  Poik,  which  ran  with  a  full  stream  of  pale  blue  snow  water  in 
the  valley.  This  river  is  one  of  the  finest  constituents  in  the  general  panorama  of  the 
cave.  It  lends  the  one  feature  without  which  underground  scenery  can  hardly 
become  sublime. 

A  few  formalities  have  to  be  gone  through  at  the  entrance  to  the  cave.  Without 
formality  a  (German  association  of  any  kind  is  incomplete.  Therefore  it  is  one  of  the 
laws  of  the  Adelsberg  administration  that  every  visitor  inscribes  his  name  in  a  book 
before  he  begins  the  visit.  By  this  means  the  crafty  Croats  seek  to  obtain  exalted 
titles  to  add  to  the  list  of  "high  and  mighty  personages  who  have  honoured  the 
cavern  with  their  presence."  Among  the  current  list  of  such  European  dignitaries  it 
is  singular  to  note  that  no  English  prince  or  princess  of  the  blood  has  ever  been  hera 

The  first  part  of  the  cave  is  not  remarkable.  It  is  a  well-executed  tunnel  in  the 
hill,  with  a  level  path — nothing  more  ;  but  soon  it  widens,  the  noise  of  rushing  water 
increases,  and  then  a  turn  in  the  tunnel  brings  a  magnificent  spectacle  before  ns. 

This  is  the  Cathedral  Qrotto,  or  Neptune's  Cave — a  chamber  72ft.  high,  and 
about  160ft  wide.  Where  we  enter  it  we  are  near  its  vaulting.  We  therefore  look 
down  on  the  white  foam-flecked  river,  spanned  by  a  couple  of  bridges,  and  upon  the 
hundreds  of  lights  which  line  the  staircase  leading  to  the  bridges  and  the  further 
roadway.  In  the  words  of  the  local  author,  "  it  is  truly  a  piece  of  fairyland  out  of  the 
'  One  Thousand  and  One  Nights.' "  Here  began,  in  our  case,  that  infinite  stream  of 
adjectival  utterance,  which  for  the  next  two    hours    poured  forth  unceasingly: 
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"Wundenchon!*'     "Sebr  schon!"    '<Sehr  romantiach!"    '*Sehr  htLbeche!"    aod 
thalike. 

In  earlier  tames  the  adventuroiu  traveller  who,  with  quaking  breast,  had  got  thus 
far  in  the  caTom,  was  wont  to  be  satiBfied  with  the  Cathedral  Grotta  Having  viewed 
it^  and  perhaps  descended  to  the  water,  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  recorded  his 
wonderful  experiences  in  his  diaiy.  Nowadays  it  is  vastly  different  Instead  of 
being  able  to  go  but  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  into  the  mountain,  we  can  now, 
thanks  to  engineers  and  masons,  go  a  couple  of  miles.  The  veiy  river  is  spanned  by 
a  strong  iron  bridge,  able  to  resist  the  spates,  which,  with  the  melting  of  the  winter 
snows,  were  wont  to  flood  the  old  natural  bridge.  And  in  the  summer,  when 
An^trians  come  hither  by  hundreds  a  week,  electric  light  guides  their  footsteps  down 
the  shiny  stairs,  even  as  if  they  were  in  an  imperial  palace. 

In  this  superb  grotto  one  has  little  opportunity  of  judging  of  stalactites  in 
detail — ^the  entire  miti  en  ichu  fascinates  too  profoundly ;  but  having  descended  to  the 
river  and  crossed  it,  we  turned  into  a  narrow  gallery,  where,  in  the  wcrds  of  the  local 
author,  once  more  we  learn  how  "  nature's  whims  put  all  painters  to  the  blush."  Her 
whims  are  here  all  of  the  staglamitic  kind.  It  were  endless  to  recapitulate  the  names 
of  the  freaks  of  formation,  which  our  guides  solemnly  enumerated  one  by  one,  as 
guides  wilL  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  earlier  formations  is  the  Red  Waterfall, 
fanned  of  inclined  layers  of  a  pinkish  material,  which  fairly  dazzles  the  eye  by  its  lustre, 
under  the  radiance  of  many  Hghta  The  ''Name  Hall,"  or  **  Place  of  Initials,*'  must 
also  be  mentioned  in  this  older  part  of  the  cave.  Here  are  myriads  of  sign  manuals, 
dating  from  the  thirteenth  century.  The  student  of  the  initial  craze  will  find  valuable 
evidence  of  its  antiquity  in  this  part  of  Adelsberg  Grotto. 

We  now  leave  the  prednts  of  the  Cathedral  for  the  second  part  of  the  cave — ^the 
Eknperor  Ferdinand's  Grotto.  This  vast  grotto,  more  than  half  a  mile  long,  and 
diversified  by  various  expansions  and  involutions,  was  discovered  in  1818.  In  1819 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  (then  Crown  Prince)  visited  it :  hence  its  name.  Let  me 
briefly  enumerate  some  of  its  wonders.  First,  it  is  pervaded  by  a  tramway,  so  that 
delicate  ladies  may,  for  an  extra  florin,  see  all  its  beauties  at  their  ease.  The  most 
iCDi^geous  stalactites  stand  in  colonnades  on  both  sides  of  the  passage.  Here  is  the 
Diamond  Mine,  a  glittering  rock  worthy  of  Golconda  ;  the  Baconriod,  an  excreecence, 
the  darker  material  of  which  explains  its  name ;  the  Butcher's  Shop,  where  stalactites 
hang  like  joints  of  various  shapes  and  sizes  ;  another  waterfall,  in  which  the  tints  are 
white  and  grey  ;  the  Elephant's  Head,  a  huge  thing ;  the  Font,  the  Crinoline,  the 
Sarcophagus ;  the  Opera  Box,  a  rare  piece  of  natural  masonry  ;  the  Tassel,  wrought 
with  the  delicacy  of  an  upholsterer,  and  many  another. 

Some  of  the  columns  are  ten  and  twelve  feet  high,  and  of  immense  girth.  The 
mind  is  perplexed  by  the  rule-of -three  sums,  which  are,  of  course,  the  outcome  of 
thought  upon  such  works  of  nature.  It  takes,  they  say,  ten  years  of  time  to  make 
material  no  thicker  than  a  sheet  of  paper :  two  thousand  years  to  build  a  yard.  One 
Is  sent  floundering  into  infinity  ui  the  efibrt  to  calculate  the  ages  necessary  to  raise 
such  stalactites  as  these,  so  tall  and  of  so  great  a  girth. 

Nearly  midway  in  the  Ferdinand  Grotto  is  the  famous  ballroom,  a  chamber  about 
160ft.  long,  90ft.  wide,  and  45ft  high.  Here,  every  Whit-Monday,  a  ball  of  repute  takes 
place.  People  come  from  Vienna  to  attend  it  Five  thousand  dancers  sometimes 
then  make  the  cave  echo  with  their  voices.  Candles  and  electricity  and  the  gorgeous 
glow  of  Nature's  tapestry  must  make  up  a  scene  of  witchery  hardly  to  be  matched  on 
this  earth.  There  is  a  dais  for  the  band,  a  well  of  sweet  water  as  part  of  the  "  buflfet," 
and  a  very  smooth  prepared  surface  for  the  dancers.  The  tramway  traverses  the  Ball- 
room, but  this  is  only  one  more  unconventional  feature  in  an  unconventional  place. 
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After  leaving  the  Ballroom  we  paas  fresh'  phenomena  ere  the  Ferdinand  Qrotto 
enda — ^ihe  Handkerchief,  the  Leaning  Tower  of  Piaa,  the  Wax  Osndley  the  Turtle,  the 
Fish  Net,  the  Moonshine  CSave,  a  reoeas  through  the  dainty  walla  of  which  the  outer 
light  from  the  Candles  and  lamps  filtrates  with  a  softened  glow ;  the  Wax  Room,  the 
Qypress,  the  Egyptian  Mummy,  fta 

We  haye  walked  nearly  a  mile  by  the  time  the  Ferdinand  Gave  gives  place  to  the 
third  large  chamber — ^the  Francis  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Qrotta  The  stalactites  are 
here  more  ruddy.  The  road  also  is  narrow.  Indeed,  after  going  about  seventy  yards 
one  comes  to  a  palpable  pieoe  of  excavation.  In  the  year  1856  a  tunnel  some  twelve 
and  a  half  yards  long  was  made  to  open  out  further  wonders — with  brilliant  success. 

Among  the  treasurers  of  this  chamber  are  the  Laundry,  a  place  hung  with  snow- 
white  drapery  about  a  third  of  an  inch  thick  ;  the  Crocodile ;  the  Sleeping  Maiden  ; 
and  the  Sword  of  Damocles,  a  fine  suspended  stalactite,  which  in  a  thousand  years  or 
so  will  have  outgrown  its  present  name.  The  rose  and  white  and  dark  brown  forma- 
tions here  lend  themselves  admirably  to  pictorial  purposes.  This  g^rotto  is  in  all  about 
650ft.  long,  with  a  very  diverse  breadth  and  height  It  ends  with  the  Belvedere,  a 
very  spacious  cl^^mber,  about  lOOf tL  high,  and  with  an  irregular  surface,  so  that  li^ts 
may  be  dispersed  about  it  very  effectively.  Here,  in  1857,  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  and  the  Empress  Elizabeth  consecrated  the  latest  discoveries  of  Adelaberg. 
A  black  marble  pyramid  in  the  middle  of  the  Belvedere  commemorates  their  visit,  and 
also  a  second  visit  of  the  Emperor  twenty-six  years  later,  in  1888. 

From  the  Belvedere  an  ofibhoot  grotto  that  is  not  thoroughly  explored  leads  on 
the  left  hand  to  the  bed  of  the  Poik  once  more.  The  gloomy,  and  indeed  fearsome, 
nature  of  this  apartment  is  well  indicated  by  its  name — Hell.  The  riot  of  the  river 
is  heard,  not  seen,  though  the  base  of  the  cave  is  deep  in  water,  which  has,  no  doubt^ 
come  from,  the  stream  by  lesion  in  the  walls  which  divide  it  from  the  actual  water- 
course. 

It  is  better,  then,  to  have  little  to  do  with  Tartarus,  and  proceed  direct  to  the 
most  gorgeous  of  all  the  show  apartments  of  Adelsberg.  This  is  known  as  the  Mount 
Calvary  Qrotto,  and  is  the  highest  and  the  extreme  point  of  the  cave  at  present. 
Where  we  enter  the  main  cave  and  cross  the  river  we  are  122ft  lower  than  the  town 
of  Adelsberg,  but  the  summit  of  Calvaiy  is  62ft  higher  than  Adelsberg,  so  that  the 
dimb  upwards  to  Calvary  is  nearly  200ft 

I  hope  I  may  never  lose  the  impression  made  upon  my  mind  by  this  really  exqui- 
site subterranean  freak.  Imagine  an  oblong  room  about  600ft.  in  circumference,  and 
172ft  from  its  lowest  part  to  the  irregular  ceiling  of  it  Imagine  also  a  great  pile  of 
rock  rising  in  the  middle,  somewhat  on  one  side  of  the  room,  120ft  of  the  172ft. 
towards  the  vaulting.  Cover  this  semi-insulated  mass  with  a  myriad  of  stalagmite 
colunms  like  the  ruins  of  an  old  dty  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  a  multitude  of  other  fanciful 
representationa.  Amid  this  gracious  <Ubrii  compose  a  crucifixion  scene.  Dispeiae 
lights  here  and  there,  enough  to  satisfy  the  sense  of  vision  and  fire  the  imagination, 
and  then  make  what  you  may  of  a  very  memorable  picture.  Our  shadows  (magnified 
a  hundred  times)  swung  hither  and  thither  about  the  dim,  rough  roof  high  over  our 
heads.  There  was  no  sound  save  the  echo  of  our  voices  in  perpetual  apostrophising. 
Thus  we  slowly  clambered  to  Calvary  by  a  road  as  steep  as  that  which  leads  to  the 
Parthenon — indeed,  the  illusion  of  sweet  ruin  and  the  tender  radiance  on  the  elevated 
columns  put  me  in  mind  of  Athena's  temple,  though  the  dome  of  blackness  and  straiige 
shadows  was  certainly  dissimilar  from  the  pellucid  blue  of  a  Qredan  sky. 

The  ascent  to  Calvary  is  made  by  a  aigzag  cut  in  the  limestone,  and  protected  by 
railings.  On  the  way  a  few  eccentric  developments  are  noticeable.  For  example,  the 
Dove  and  the  Parrot  on  the  left  hand,  near  the  summit    Lower  down  the  Tent  is 
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noteworthy,  and  the  Cartain,  though  this  Curtain  I0  far  surpaaied  by  one  we  shall  lee 
a  few  minutea  later. 

I  must  not  forget  the  colour  of  the  Calvary  monuments.  The  formatioDs  are  not 
oxily  of  the  most  dazzling  white,  encrusted  with  laminsB  which  glitter  like  innumerable 
diamonds,  but  are  also  yellow,  red,  brown,  smoky,  orange,  and  aepia.  Among  them  is 
Koah's  Ark,  which  has  been  turned  to  account  as  a  visitors'  book.  Its  sides  are  scored 
with  names,  nor  have  "exalted  personages "  forborne  to  desecrate  the  place  as 
vigorously  as  their  inferiors.  A  Duchess  of  Parma,  inter  ottdt,  has  commissioned  her 
guide,  companion,  or  friend  to  thus  enrol  her  with  the  other  Vandals. 

Milan  Cathedral  is  another  incident  in  the  beauties  of  Calvary.  It  is  easy  to 
fsncy  how  the  aixy  white  pinnacles  of  this  great  building  lend  themselves  to  the 
genii  of  the  cave  for  reproduction.  The  whole  of  Calvary,  and  the  part  of  the  cave  from 
the  Belvedere,  dates  but  from  1865,  and  is  christened  after  the  Empress  Maria  Anna. 
This  is,  in  one  direction,  the  extremity  of  Adelsberg's  Grotto  as  far  as  it  is  made 
accessible ;  but  it  is  not  neoeesaiy  to  retrace  our  steps,  as  a  loop  leads  us  to  the  Grand 
Duke  John's  Cave  and  the  tram  line,  whence  we  regain  the  Emperor  Ferdinand's 
Grotto  and  the  entrance. 

In  this  neighbourhood  our  palling  energies  are  revived  by  new  marvels.  We  see 
the  biggest  stalactite  in  the  cave,  a  stout  column  31ft  high,  and  contemporary  with 
Adam  at  the  very  lowest  computation.  There  is  also  the  Gothic  Hall,  a  name  which 
sounds  its  own  trumpet ;  but  most  alluring  of  all,  and  a  sight  to  hold  one  speechless 
for  a  moment,  is  the  Curtain.  This  is  a  senu-detached  stalactite,  thrust  from  the 
wall,  so  that  a  candle  may  be  held  behind  it.  The  dimensions  are  9ft.  by  3ft.,  with 
the  thickness  of  but  one-third  of  an  inch.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  refinement  of 
Nature's  colouring  of  this  Curtain.  The  tones  of  clear  red,  brown,  and  white  are  so 
delicately  blended,  and  the  illusion  is  so  very  thorough,  that  one  involuntarily  sighs 
for  so  engageing  a  piece  of  tapestry,  and  bethinks  one  which  room  it  would  best  adorn. 
My  good  friends  the  Viennese  here  quite  exhausted  their  adjectives  of  admiration. 
The  most  extreme  superlative  of  praise  fell  from  their  lips  again  and  agun,  and  thence- 
forward,  until  we  saw  the  flash  of  lights  in  the  river,  and  then  the  chill  dayli^t 
outside,  they  were  nearly  silent. 

Altogether  we  were  underground,  or  rather  under  mountain,  about  three  hours. 
As  the  author  I  have  already  twice  quoted  remarks,  "  The  only  defect  of  the  cave  is 
its  size,  which  tends  to  produce  fatigue."  One  might  as  reasonably  say,  '*  The  only 
defect  of  a  pretty  woman  is  her  beauty."  But  certainly  we  were  rather  tired,  and 
not  very  much  disposed  to  loiter  once  again  in  the  "  bora  "  to  inspect  the  mineralogical 
trifles  which  some  hardy  little  boys  of  Adelsbeig  offered  for  sale  in  the  open.  The 
cavern,  though  damp  and  cool  (about  48**  Fahr.  uniformly  summer  and  winter),  was 
agreeable  in  comparison  to  the  "bora,"  with  its  degree  or  two  of  frost  and  its 
unbounded  impetuosity.  And  so  we  all  made  haste  to  the  Crown,  where  we  dined  in 
EQav  fashion,  and  whence  by-and-by  I  hurried  through  the  gale  to  the  railway  station 
in  time  to  catch  the  Vienna  mail  for  Trieste. 

Let  me  add,  for  the  information  of  tourists  who  find  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of 
Adelsberg,  that  from  May  to  October  the  cavern  is  didly  lit  by  electricity,  when  the 
charge  for  admission  is  5fr.  (2}  florins)  each.  At  other  times  visitors  must  give  notice 
of  their  impending  visit  to  their  Respectabilities  the  Cavern  Authorities,  who  will  then 
light  candles  in  proportion  to  the  sum  to  be  expended.  For  160  candles  (too  few,  by 
far),  the  charge  for  one  person  is  4  florins,  and  for  three  persons  6  florins ;  for  1,800 
candles^  one  person  must  pay  21  florins,  and  three  persons  23  florins.  But  of  all  the 
seasons  of  the  year,  Whit-Monday  is  the  beet  for  Adelsberg  ;  it  is  to  the  cavern  as 
Hdy  Week  is  to  Bome^ 
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Whether  justly  or  not,  Adelsberfc  claimB  for  ite  cave  that  it  is  not  excelled  in  size 
by  any  except  one  in  North  Hungary  and  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky.  For  its 
beauty  it  claims  to  be  pre-eminent,  nor  will  it  be  the  fault  of  the  engineers  and  the 
administration  in  general  if,  in  time,  they  cannot  enlaige  the  caye  to  the  size  even  of 
the  prodigious  American  burrow. 

Messrs.  Theodore  Qregory,  F.C.A.,  and  J.  Q.  Blake  were  elected  as  the  Auditors  of 
the  Society. 

Letters  from  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Porter,  M.A.,  ^ewals,  on  "  East  AMca,"  and  the 
Bey.  Mr.  Mackay,  Central  Africa,  were  read  and  considered.     (See  letter,  p.  76.) 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  writers  and  to  the  readers  of  the  papers,  and  to  the 
chairman,  closed  the  proceedings. 


Father  Damien* — In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  about  midway  between  America  and 
Australia,  the  travel  ler  comeS  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  which  were  discoyered  by 
Captain  Cook  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago.    These  islands  are  places  of  exquisite 
beauty.     One  of  these  islands  had  been  chosen  by  the  Hawaiian  Goveniment  as  a 
leprous  settlement.    Into  this  land  of  lepers  there  came,  in  1873,  a  man,  named 
Joseph  Damien  de  Venster.    He  had  heard  of  the  loneliness  and  abandonment  of  the 
lepers,  and  his  great  heart  filled  with  compassion,  and  his  mind  filled  with  determina- 
tion to  go  to  them,  and  spend,  and  be  spent,  in  doing  them  good.     He  knew  how  great 
was  his  risk.    Joseph  Damien  was  bom  at  Louvain,-  in  Belgium,  in  1841.    His  parents 
were  good  people,  Roman  Catholics,  and  taught  their  Bon  to  serve  Gk>d  ;  ao  that  it  is 
no  wonder  we  hear  of  him  often  wishing  he  might  become  a  priest.     His  brother  was 
already  studying  and  preparing  for  that  office.     On  Joseph's  nineteenth  birthday  his 
father  took  him  to  visit  this  brother,  and,  having  business  to  transact  in  a  neighbouring 
town,  left  the  brothers  together.    Joseph  saw  hii  opportunity,  so  when  his  father 
called  for  him  to  return  home,  he  declared  his  intention  of  remaining  to  prepare  for 
the  priesthood  ;  and  sending  his  love  to  those  at  home,  explained  thac  it  woiild  save 
them  the  pain  of  saying  good-bye,  if  he  entered  upon  his  studies  at  once.     Both 
brothers  seem  to  have  been  bent  on  going  out  as  missionaries,  and  the  elder  had  just 
received  his  appointment  to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  when  a  serious  attack  of  fever 
prostrated  him.     Toung  Joseph,  although  he  had  not  gone  through  the  complete  set 
of  studies,  at  once  broke  the  rules  of  the  college,  by  writing  to  the  authorities  for 
permissiun  to  take  his  brother's  appointment,   without  showing  his  letter  to  lus 
superior.      The  superior,   when  he  received  notice  from  the  authorities  accepting 
Joseph,  playfully  scolded  him  for  breaking  the  rules,  and  ended  by  telling  him  to  take 
his  brother's  place  as  missionary.     Joseph  was  so  overjoyed  that  he  did  not  know 
what  to  do  to  relieve  his  excitement ;  and  it  was  only  after  he  had  run  round  and 
round  the  courtyard,  and  stood  on  his  head  several  times,  that  he  became  calm.    At 
last  he  was  off  to  the  South  Seas,  and  while  at  work  there,  he  heard  of  the  sad  state 
of  this  leper  settlement.     The  more  he  heard,  and  the  more  he  thought  uf  them,  so 
much  the  more  did  he  long  to  go  to  them.    At  last  permission  was  granted,  add  he 
set  off  for  Molokai.     Stepping  ashore  there,  with  a  noble  determination  never  to  leave 
them,  but  to  do,  and,  it  needs  be,  to  die  for  them,  he  said  to  himself :  "Now,  Joseph, 
my  boy,  here  is  your  life's  work."     His  strong  will  and  cheerful  spirit  soon  began  to 
set  the  place  in  order.     He,  with  his  own  hands,  helped  to  build  substantiaT  clean 
huts  for  the  p«'ople,  erected  a  hospital,  a  church,  and  made  them  a  guest-house,  for 
every  now  and  SKain  a  boat  would  land  on  their  shores  the  friends,  the  wives,  husbands, 
or  children  of  the  lepers,  who  came  as  visitors.    Nursing  the  t^ick,  comforting  the 
dyii)g,  teaching,  feedmg,  and  clothing  them,  restoring  onler,  giving  cleanliness  and 
comfort,  bringing,  from  a  l.ke  he  discovered,  a  supply  of  ice-cold  water  to  the  settle- 
ment, so  Father  Damien's  time  passed  by.    But  one  day  the  visiting  doctor,  after 
examitiitig  him  at  }d»  own  request,  confirmed  his  suspicions  by  saying :  *'  I  cannot 
bear  to  tell  you,  hut  you,  too,  are  a  leper."    Yet  he  was  not  distrettsed,  but  seemed  to 
crowd  moce  work  than  «>ver  into  his  life:    At  last,  in  April  of  this  year,  the  end  came. 
Father  Dimien,  the  good  leper  hero,  quietly  died,  and  was  buried  under  the  same  tree 
which  first  t^ave  him  shelter  when  he  began  this  noble  work  at  Molokai     Father 
Damien  was  always  hopeful  that  a  cure  for  leprosy  would  be  discovered.     Let  us  hope 
this  may  l>e  the  case.     As  a  memorial  to  the  noble-hearted  priest,  a  sum  of  money  is 
to  be  set  apart  that  the  dinease  may  be  well  studied  by  medical  men,  with  the  hope  of 
finding  a  cure. — Sunday  School  Hive. 
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SOME    IMPRESSIONS    OF    MOROCCO    AND    THE 
MOORS. — {See  Map  and  lUustrations). 

By  Mr.  JOSEPH  THOMSON,  F.RG.S. 
[Addreflied  to  the  Memben,  in  the  Memorud  HaU,  April  9th,  1889.] 

AT  midday  on  the  17th  of  March,  1888,  we  were  still  in 
Gibraltar,  still  on  the  threshold  of  Europe.  We  were 
wandering  through  streets  and  lanes  whose  English  names 
seemed  as  much  out  of  place  as  did  the  blue-costumed  police* 
men  and  red-coated  soloiers  among  the  swarthy  Gibraltarians 
and  black-eyed  Spanish  girls.  At  every  step  we  could  not  but 
be  aware  that  we  were  still  imder  the  British  flag. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  we  were  landed  on  the 
shores  of  Africa — not,  however,  Africa  as  I  had  known  it  else- 
where,  black,  barbarous,  and  breechless,  but  Africa  with  an 
Oriental  glamour  and  gilding  in  which  the  Negro  and  the 
European  alike  seemed  extraneous  elements.  We  passed  up 
narrow,  tortuous  lanes,  formed  by  whitewashed  buildings  of 
meanest  aspect.  Here  we  met  grave  and  portly  Moors.  JDig- 
nity  and  ease  were  in  their  step,  and  a  holy  assurance  of  heaven 
in  their  countenance.  Their  naiks,  toga-like,  embraced  their 
ample  persons  in  creamy  folds,  and  with  an  artistic  and  truly 
classic  grace,  and  their  ample  turbans  formed  appropriate  head- 
gear, overshadowing  their  tanned  and  bearded  faces.  Here, 
too,  we  saw  women,  veiled  from  head  to  foot,  waddling  along 
like  animated  bundles  of  clothes,  but  withal  carrying  something 
of  the  mysteij  and  glamour  of  the  unseen  about  them. 

For  anythmg  we  saw  around  us,  we  might  have  been  trans- 
ported to  the  other  side  of  the  globe  instead  of  across  a  few 
miles  of  sea,  so  complete  and  abrupt  was  the  transition  from  the 
sights  and  scenes  in  the  momine. 

In  the  days  which  succeedea,  we  saw  much  to  instruct  and 
delight  us,  but  nothing  excit'^d  our  wonderment  more  than  the 
completeness  of  the  unseen  barrier  which  cuts  off  the  Moor 
from  all  other  people. 
Vol.  V. — ^Nos.  4-6 — April  to  June,  1889. 
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Here  we  have  a  town  almost  in  touch  with  Europe,  and 
within  earshot  of  the  morning  guns  of  a  British  garrison  town, 
inhabited  by  a  people  of  no  small  intelligence,  and  who  daily 
come  in  contact  witn  Europeans,  politically,  commercially,  even, 
to  a  certain  extent,  socially,  and  who  yet  are  absolutely  un- 
affected by  the  influences  more  or  less  directly  brought  to  bear 
upon  them.  Nowhere  can  one  see  the  slightest  evidence  that 
the  Moor's  dress,  his  manners  or  customs,  his  ideas,  reli^ous  or 
secular,  or  any  other  aspect  of  his  life,  have  been  modified  in 
the  slightest  degree.  He  seems  to  sav  to  the  European,  "  Tour 
ways  are  not  my  ways,  nor  your  Goa  my  Grod.  Yours  may  be 
the  riches  and  the  influence  in  this  world,  but  ours  will  be  the 
power  and  the  fflory  hereafter."  So  complete,  in  fact,  is  the 
isolation,  that  me  Moor  might  be  an  inhabitant  of  another 
planet,  whose  mental  and  physical  constitution  rendered  it 
impossible  to  be  influenced  by  extraneous  agents. 

These  first  feelings  of  wonderment,  which  took  possession 
of  us  almost  from  the  day  we  landed  at  Tangier,  only  deepened 
and  intensified  with  the  further  and  wider  knowledge  of  the 
months  which  followed.  Everywhere  we  were  confronted  with 
problems,  social,  political,  and  religious,  which  completely  over- 
shadowed, in  point  of  interest,  the  geographical  work  we  had 
in  view. 

That  work  was  the  exploration  of  the  Atlas  Mountains.  (See 
Appendix.) 

Tor  centuries  Morocco  had  been  more  or  less  the  scene  of 
European  warlike  or  commercial  enterprise.  The  Romans  had 
held  sway  over  a  considerable  area  in  the  north.  In  later  years 
the  Portuguese  had  laid  an  iron  hand  upon  its  western  littoral, 
and  there  left  strikinemonuments  of  their  former  greatness  and 
commercial  vigour.  The  British,  too,  had  had  a  footing  in  the 
north,  and  our  national  flag  had  waved  over  Tangier,  i^or  had 
the  Spaniards  been  without  a  finder  in  the  pie — a  finger  which 
they  mean  to  retain  there  pendmg  the  hour  when  they  shall 
endeavour  to  push  in  the  wnole  hand  and  arm,  and,  grasping 
hold  of  the  inheritance  of  the  Moor,  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of 
the  Moorish  domination  in  Spain,  the  memory  of  which  still 
rankles  deep  in  their  heart& 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  these  conquests  and  settlements,  as 
well  as  of  the  more  widely-spread  ramifications  of  commercial 
enterprise,  not  to  speak  of  the  insatiable  curiosity  of  the  more 
or  less  scientific  traveller,  Morocco,  though  at  the  very  threshold 
of  Europe,  has  remained  the  least  explored  of  coimtries.  TUl 
this  day,  large  areas  in  the  very  heart  of  the  empire  remain 
as  completely  unknown  as  the  most  out-of-the-way  comers  of 
Central  Africa. 

Religious  fanaticism  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  continuance 
of  this  remarkable  state  of  things ;  but  a  not  unimportant  factor 
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also  has  been  the  growing  fear  of  the  despised  Christian.  The 
Moors  know  too  well  that  several  European  nations  only  await 
their  opportunity  to  pounce  down  upon  them.  To  evade  this 
disastrous  result  their  sole  policy  is  passive  resistance  and  com- 
plete isolation.  Every  traveller  is  to  them  not  only  a  hateful 
mdividual,  but  a  spy,  studying  the  fertilitv  of  their  land,  and 
their  mineral  riches.  To  the  government  ne  also  appears  as  a 
source  of  direct  danger — ^for  he  may  be  killed  in  a  sudden 
fitnatical  outbreak,  and  bring  down  on  Morocco  the  vengeance 
of  his  country. 

Topenetrate  this  barrier  of  religious  fanaticism,  hatred,  fear, 
and  official  obstruction,  to  strike  away  from  the  oft-traversed 
tourist  routes,  and  penetrate  the  imknown  provinces,  but  more 
especially  to  explore  the  little-known  and  reputedly-dangerous 
Atlas  Mountains  was  the  congenial  task  I  had  set  mysel£ 

In  what  I  have  to  say  I  do  not  propose  detailing  to  you 
how  far  we  were  successml  in  this  geographical  enterprise.  I 
shall  rather  ask  you  to  follow  me  m)m  place  to  place,  only  so 
far  as  it  may  serve  to  carry  us  along,  naving  ourselves  full 
liberty  to  stop  by  the  wayside,  and  take  note  of  the  more 
generaUy  interesting  problems  already  alluded  to,  which  pre- 
sent  themselves  to  the  observant  traveller. 

Accompanied  by  a  young  friend,  Mr.  H.  Crichton-Browne, 
I  left  Tangier  on  the  5th  of  April,  by  steamer,  en  route  for 
Mogador. 

At  Casablanca  we  landed,  and  continued  our  way  overland, 
accompanied  only  by  one  servant  and  a  soldier  guide. 

Let  me  describe  to  you  the  sights  and  scenes  which  charac- 
terise a  typical  day's  mc^ch  over  a  greater  part  of  central 
Morocco. 

Leaving  Casablanca,  we  enter  a  breezy  and  grassy  ex- 
panse, which  stretches  away  southward  in  imdulating,  treeless, 
monotony — a  few  herds  and  flocks  grazing  to  right  and  left,  and 
a  varied  succession  of  country  people  on  donkeys,  or  trudging 
along,  whilst  camels  alone  attract  our  attention.  Gradually  the 
plain  rises  into  a  palmetto-clad  and  boulder-strewn  ridge,  from 
the  top  of  which  we  take  our  last  view  of  Casablanca.  Turning 
to  the  south,  we  see  little  promise  of  an  interesting  ride.  As  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach  the  country  spreads  itself  out  in  low  grassy 
undulations,  unrelieved  by  rock  or  tree,  by  hill  or  valley.  The 
sole  conspicuous  objects  are  the  glaring  whitewashed  tombs  of 
saints,  called  kubas.  There  is  not  village  or  hamlet  to  give  an 
inhabited  air  to  the  scene,  though,  here  and  there,  low  black 
patches  and  the  curl  of  faint  blue  smoke  show  where  nomadic 
Arabs  have  pitched  their  tents.  At  places,  too,  the  rich  dark 
loam  is  being  turned  over  by  primitive  wooden  plough,  drawn 
by  an  ox  and  ass,  or  by  mangy  horses,  guided  by  bare-legged 
and  shirt-clad  labourers.  Further  off,  shepherds  tend  their  ' 
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not  uncommonly  beguiling  the  time  with  such  simple  harmony 
as  they  can  draw  from  reed-made  pipes. 

But  what  chiefly  attracts  the  attention  is  the  floral  display 
which  presents  itself  to  our  delighted  gaze.  The  whole  country; 
seems  a  glorious,  natural  flower  garden.  Nowhere,  in  field  or 
conservatory,  can  anything  more  rich  or  profuse,  and  withal  so 
extensive,  be  seen  as  the  exhibition  of  flowers  on  these  fertile 
undulating  plains  in  spring.  Poppy;  marguerite,  and  marigold, 
and  fifty  otner  familiar  and  unfamiliar  flowers,  vie  in  glory  of 
bloom,  producing  exquisite  kaleidoscopic  combinations  of  rich 
colours  on  the  greensward.  Acres  of  bright  yellow  marigold 
contrast  with  the  crimson-flushed  poppy.  More  commonly  tney 
are  intermingled  and  sprinkled  with  the  added  hues  of  white, 
and  pink,  and  blue,  revealing  in  their  gorgeous  and  striking 
combinations  the  sources  from  which  the  Moorish  artist  in  wool 
derives  the  ideas  expressed  in  his  brilliantly-coloured  carpets. 
Through  miles  of  this  exquisite  flower- land  we  jog  along,  finding 
continually  some  new  species  or  fresh  touch  of  colour  to  notice 
in  some  tract  apparently  more  richly  covered  than  anything  we 
had  yet  seen.  The  Arab  tents  wnich  appear  here  and  there 
look  Arcadian  and  ideal  in  the  extreme,  with  their  frisking 
goats,  playing  children,  and  barking  dogs.  Afterwards  we  dis- 
coverea  that  other  things  skip  and  swarm  about  these  besides 
goats  and  children,  and  that  the  Arcadian  life  of  the  owners  is 
no  more  than  seeming,  for  a  more  oppressed  and  miserable 
race  does  not  exist. 

At  midday  we  halt  to  rest  and  lunch.  We  have  no  need  to 
spread  our  carpets,  for  a  more  beautiful  one  is  already  laid.  On 
tnis  we  throw  ourselves,  to  be  almost  hidden  among  nodding 
marguerites  and  marigolds,  while  the  air  is  filled  with  the 
fragrance  we  crush  out  of  the  flowers  we  lie  upon. 

A  little  later  on  we  resume  our  march,  andl^ramble  cheerfullv 
and  rapidly  along  the  footpath  that  serves  as  road,  and  which 
winds  and  curves  through  a  more  bush-clad  country,  where  the 
friendly  rivalry  of  arbutus,  myrtle,  and  flowers  only  serves  to 
enhance  each  other's  beauties.  Towards  evening  we  leave  behind 
the  almost  uninhabited  grazing  grounds  and  bush  tracts,  and 
enter  a  well-cultivated  district,  rich  with  fine  crops  of  fast- 
ripening  barley.  Whitewashed  houses,  not  unlike  Irish  cabins,, 
though  more  clean  and  comfortable-looking,  stand  here  and 
there  among  the  fertile  fields.  On  our  left  rises  the  extensive 
ruins  of  a  kesbah  or  castle  of  a  former  kaid  or  governor,  who, 
being  suspected  of  having  laid  up  treasures  on  earth,  had  been 
cast  into  prison  till  he  had  disgorged  his  wealth  to  the  Sultan, 
his  castle  being  meanwhile  demolished  in  search  of  hidden 
money. 

Towards  sunset  our  soldier  leaves  the  main  track,  and 
guides  us  to  a  plain  quadrangular  group  of  buildings,  which, 
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he  informs  us,  is  the  fimdak  or  Grovemment  carayaiisa- 
rai.  The  rery  name  caravansarai  is  sufficient  to  fire  our 
imaginations  and  hurry  us  fieustter  alon^.  A  look  inside  is 
sufficient  to  dispel  all  these  pleasing  illusions.  An  ordinary 
farm  dimghill  would  be  simply  heavenly  to  the  cesspool  we 
are  asked  to  pitch  our  tent  in.  After  a  stormy  scene  with  our 
escort,  who  insists  that  we  must  stay  inside  or  else  we 
shall  be  murdered,  we  get  our  own  way,  and,  passing  a  little 
iinrther  oo,  we  pitch  our  tiny  tent  near  a  duar  or  tent  village  of 
some  Araba 

For  a  time,  after  being  refreshed  outwardly  and  inwardly, 
we  sit  and  talk.  We  commiserate  our  less  fortunate  friends  at 
home,  who  are  compelled  to  go  through  the  same  round  of 
monotonous,  uninteresting  duties,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
romance  and  the  delights  of  camp  life  in  Morocco.  At  length, 
tired  with  our  fifty-miles'  ride,  we  wrap  ourselves  in  our  umers 
and  stretch  ourselves  out,  a  change  of  clothes  for  pillows. 

At  length  Morj>heus  coquettes  with  us,  and  spreads  the 
allurements  of  semi-unconsciousness  over  our  senses ;  but  just 
as  we  seem  to  be  on  the  point  of  sinking  into  sweet  and  blissful 
slumber,  we  are,  time  after  time,  ruthlessly  hauled  back  to 
hated  wakefulness.  Scores  of  dogs  from  our  own  and  the 
neighbouring  duars,  attracted  by  the  rich  scents  which  emanate 
from  our  stewpan,  gather  in  hostile  and  hungry  bands  around 
our  tenta  Having  conflicting  interests  and  deeply-rooted  hates 
they  ever  and  anon  set  upon  each  other  with  savage  yells  and 
howls,  making  night  truly  hideous.  Their  wild,  hyena-]ike 
clamour  rises  and  falls,  comes  and  goes,  in  the  most  exas- 
perating manner.  Now  and  then,  amid  the  fearful  din,  the 
strident  voice  of  El  Hadj  Hamad,  the  servant,  can  be  heard 
hurling  fearful  expletives  at  the  worrying  pests.  Sometimes 
he  throws  stones,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  cooking  utensils, 
when,  attracted  beyond  prudence,  they  venture  too  near  his 
belongings. 

The  dogs  unfortunately  are  not  the  only  element  of  riot  and 
disorder.  Our  horses,  picketed  close  to  our  tent,  after  a  little 
rest,  develope  decidedly  combative  feelings,  and  manifest  an 
irritating  desire  to  get  within  fighting  distance.  Neither  ropes 
nor  hoblets  are  sufficient  to  restrain  their  ungovernable  impulses, 
and  more  than  once  they  break  loose  and  rush  at  each  other 
with  fierce  screams,  kicking  and  biting  furiously,  to  the  imminent 
danger  of  our  tents  and  persons.  Then  is  heard  the  full  vitu- 
perative power  of  the  Araoic  language  as  we  run  to  separate  the 
infuriatea  brutes ;  then  disappears  the  cold  chicken-bone  in  the 
ravenous  jaws  of  a  wretched  dog ;  and  then  we  discover  that  our 
Moorish  travelling  has  its  drawback,  and  that  life  at  home  has 
at  least  some  advantages.  For  over  four  marches  we  continue 
through  country  such  as  I  have  described,  touching  at  the 
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interesting  coast  towns  of  Azamor,  Mazagan,  and  Saffi.  For 
nearly  150  miles  we  do  not  see  a  single  tree  worthy  of  the  name, 
nor  cio  we  cross  a  stream  with  the  exception  of  the  Azamor  river, 
neither  did  we  see  a  hill.  Nowhere  are  we  tempted  to  halt  to 
admire  anything  approaching  a  picturesque  landscape.  Our 
route  lies  over  low  rounded  ridges  and  more  monotonous  flat 
expanses.  We  passed  from  areas  ablaze  with  flowers  to  tracts 
of  Dush  and  palmetto,  or  we  traversed  rich  plains  of  black  loam 
covered  with  splendid  crops  of  grain  alternating  with  fields  left 
waste  and  desolate. 

With  our  arrival  at  the  Tensift,  south  of  Saffi,  all  this 
changes.  We  here  enter  the  area  affected  by  the  uprising  of 
the  Atlas  Mountains.  The  gentle  undulations  of  the  central 
provinces  break  into  picturesque  irregularities  of  hill  and  dale, 
producing  a  refreshing  variety  of  sunace  features,  making  our 
route  less  easy  but  infinitely  more  interesting.  The  country 
also  is  no  lontrer  treeless,  for  everywhere  the  remarkable  oil- 
bearing  ai^an^'tree  enhances,  by  Its  dark  green  foliage  and 
marled  branches,  the  varied  features  of  the  landscape.  To  this 
district  the  small  isolated  ran^e  of  Jebel  Hadid,  or  the  Iron 
Mountains,  gives  an  air  of  digmty. 

A  less  agreeable  feature  in  the  province  of  Shiedma,  and 
more  or  less  characteristic  of  all  the  southern  provinces  of  the 
empire,  is  the  nature  of  the  soil.  The  rich  loamy  plains 
of  Shawia,  Abda,  and  Dukalla,  here  become  for  the  most  part 
stone-strewn  sterile  tracts,  due  ta  a  crust  formed  by  the  cement- 
ing of  the  calcareous  particles  which  compose  the  maior  part  of 
the  surface  soil.  This  singular  crust  presents  an  adamantine 
surface  to  the  husbandman,  and  practically  seals  up  the  ground, 
making  agriculture  an  arduous  and  but  scantily  repaid  labour. 
Much  of  it,  crust  bound  and  largely  clad  with  thorns  and  acacias, 
defies  the  efforts  of  the  labourer  to  wrest  even  the  barest 
necessaries  of  life  from  its  barren  bosom. 

With  our  arrival  at  Mogador  on  the  17th  of  April  com- 
menced the  preparations  for  our  hazardous  expedition  to  the 
Atlas.  As  travelling  in  Morocco  was  a  new  experience  to  me, 
and  the  Moorish  character  an  unknown  c[uantity,  I  judged  it 
best  not  to  plunge  straight  into  the  interior  until  I  had  satis- 
fied myself  to  some  extent  on  these  pointa  For  this  purpose 
we  determined  to  return  to  Saffee  by  a  circuitous  route  through 
Shiedma. 

It  was  well  that  we  did  so,  for  the  few  days  devoted  to  the 
trip  revealed  such  a  state  of  things  amon^  our  men  that  we 
were  almost  reduced  to  the  verge  of  despair.  Their  laziness, 
insolence,  gluttony,  and  deceit  were  quite  a  revelation  to  us, 
and  we  speedily  saw  that  the  first  essential  to  our  successful 
progress  was  the  settlement  of  the  question,  who  was  the  master  ? 
Our  troubles  were  greatly  intensified  by  the  fact  that  not 
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knowing  the  language  ourselves  we  were  dependant,  in  our 
communications  with  the  natives,  upon  one  of  our  servants,  who 
afterwards  proved  to  be  the  greatest  scoundrel  in  our  party. 
After  a  most  unpleasant  struggle,  and  later  on  the  engagement 
of  a  Jew  interpreter  on  whom  we  could  rely,  we  succeeded  in 
asserting  our  position,  but  from  first  to  last  our  own  men  were 
our  worst  enemies,  whilst  their  laziness,  intractable  character, 
and  persistent  treachery,  not  only  poisoned  all  the  pleasure  of 
our  jonmey,  but  time  after  time  thwarted  and  upset  our  plans 
when  promising  most  success. 

Our  tour  through  Shiedma  to  Saffi  calls  for  no  detailed 
description,  and  we  may  pass  over  it  in  silence.  On  May  22nd 
we  finally  left  the  coast  en  rovie  for  the  city  of  Morocco.  Our 
way  lay  through  the  fertile  treeless  province  of  Abda,  Bled 
Hummel,  and  Rahamna.  Of  the  geographical  features  of  these 
parts  I  shall  not  speak.  Of  more  general  interest  are  certain  of 
the  topics  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  traveller.  Everywhere 
we  are  called  upon  to  remark  the  wonderful  fertility  of  these 
fto&t  plains  and  to  speculate  on  the  population  they  might  feed 
if— if  only  the  rainfall  could  be  depended  on,  and  the  country 
enjoyed  a  certain  measure  of  good  government  In  that  i^ 
however,  lies  the  whole  question.  The  rainfall  cannot  be  de- 
pended  on.  There  are  no  running  streams,  and  water  can 
only  be  obtained  at  very  great  depth.  The  result  is  that 
drought  and  consequent  famines  are  continually  occurring, 
and  many  are  the  harrowing  tales  the  traveller  hears  about  the 
deaths  and  desolation  which  ensue. 

But  even  more  hateful  in  its  influence  is  the  frightful  mis- 
government  of  the  country.  Nothing  strikes  the  stranger  more 
forcibly  than  the  evidences  of  grinding  oppression  under  which 
the  inhabitants  groan.  Everywhere  he  sees  signs  of  spoliation 
and  rapine.  The  half-starved,  weather-beaten  countryman, 
living  in  squalid  huts,  which  a  Central  African  savage  would  be 
ashamed  to  enter,  are  but  little  better  than  slaves.  The  two 
guiding  principles  of  the  Moorish  Grovemment  are  that  the 
country  and  the  people  exist  solely  for  the  good  of  the  Sultan, 
and  that  the  poverty  and  disumon  of  his  subjects  are  his 
strength.  These  principles  are  carried  to  an  almost  incredible 
extent;  neither  life  nor  property^  are  safe.  The  people  are 
ground  down  to  the  dust  with  frightful  regular  and  irregular 
exaction.  The  whole  country  is  overrim  by  human  leeches, 
called  kaids,  or  governors,  who  suck  its  very  life-blood,  till, 
themselves  fall  to  the  bursting,  they  are  drained  by  the  insati- 
able bloodsucker,  the  Sultan.  In  the  midst  of  plains  teeming 
with  plenty  there  is  little  better  than  starvation  even  for  the 
verytew  j&jabs  who  remain  on  the  soil. 

The  marvellous  fact  about  it  all  is  that  few  complaints  are 
heard.    The  inhabitants,  with  thorough  fatalism,  consider  that 
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it  has  been  so  written,  and  who,  they  ask,  can  avoid  God's 
decree  ?  Only  among  the  original  Berber  inhabitants  is  there 
any  rebellion  against  the  state  of  things  which  exists.  From  the 
earliest  time  many  tribes  have  maintained  an  unceasing  warfiaire 
against  the  Government,  while  others,  more  easily  got  at,  have 
been  conquered  from  time  to  time,  only  to  break  out  again  on 
the  first  opportunity. 

To  prevent  any  such  insubordination  among  the  Arabs,  the 
Sultan  is  careful  to  keep  them  plimdered  of  all  earthly  riches, 
as  much  to  keep  them  helpless  as  to  fill  his  own  treasury.  For 
the  same  reason,  he  fosters  tribal  hatreds  and  sows  dissensions, 
to  prevent  any  united  action  to  resist  his  exactiona  But  for 
the  absolute  poverty  of  the  people,  and  from  animosities  which 
exist  between  the  tribes  and  Government,  as  well  as  the  fatalis; 
doctrines  which  have  such  a  hold  on  the  Mohammedan  minc^ 
the  present  Government  would  not  last  another  year. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  a  day,  or  a  week,  or  a  month,  that  any 
adequate  notion  is  obtained  of  the  terrible  system  of  tyranny 
which  holds  the  country  in  its  blighting  and  paralysing  clutches. 
It  is  so  all-embracing,  digs  so  deep  down,  and  spreads  in  so 
many  unexpected  ramifications  that  the  actual  condition  of 
things  only  dawns  slowly  on  the  inquirer,  and  then  it  seems 
incredible  that  such  a  state  of  misgovemment  can  exist  for  a 
day.  Certainly  not  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Dark  Continent  is  there  anything  to  equal  its  iniquities.  Not 
even  among  the  most  savage  of  Central  African  tribes  is  life  and 
property  less  safe  or  held  of  less  account  than  in  Morocco.  No- 
where is  there  such  a  total  disregard  for  all  the  ordinary  rights 
of  man  or  the  commonest  rules  of  justice.  For  centuries  it  had 
been  sinking  deeper  and  deeper,  crushed  down  by  its  frightful 
load  of  tyranny  and  oppression.  How  long  it  will  last  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say,  for  everything  tends  to  keep  up  the  blighting 
system.  To  talk  of  reforms  is  to  talk  to  the  idle  winds.  There 
can  be  no  reform  for  such  a  state  of  things  as  exists  in  Morocco 
but  the  one  drastic  one  of  stamping  the  vile  thing  out,  as  one 
would  stamp  out  a  contagious  disease.  Morocco  must  either 
become  absolutely  a  European  province,  or  be  placed,  like  Tunis, 
under  the  protection  of  a  Christian  government,  sufficiently 
powerful  to  compel  reforms,  not  merely  to  urge  them.  No 
number  of  conferences  nor  urgent  representations  of  ministers 
will  ever  have  the  slightest  emct  upon  the  abuses  under  which 
the  country  is  sinking  to  political  perdition.  As  matters  stand 
at  present,  the  sole  business  of  European  ministers  at  Tangier 
is  to  counteract  each  other's  influence,  even  when  that  influence 
is  being  exercised  for  the  good  of  the  country.  Whatever  one 
proposes  the  others  oppose.  To  such  an  extent  does  this 
shameful  spirit  prevail  that  I  was  advised,  on  my  landing  at 
Tangier,  to  Keep  my  plans  of  scientific  exploration  secret,  as  it 
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was  more  than  probable  that  some  of  the  ministers  of  other 
eomitries  woidd  do  what  they  could  at  court  to  get  me  stopped. 

On  the  22nd  of  May  we  entered  Marakah,  or  city  of  Morocco. 
As  we  passed  beneath  the  battlemented  eateway  which  gives 
entrance  to  the  city  we  were  full  of  brignt  hopes  and  eager 
expectations.  For  were  we  not  entering  a  city  with  a  history — 
a  ci^  which  had  been  the  theatre  of  wars  and  sieges  and  the 
resicfence  of  sultans  ?  Its  very  name  threw  a  glamour  over  its 
yet  unknown  features,  and  connected  it  with  all  the  past  glories 
of  the  empire. 

How  different  and  disappointing  was  the  realisation.  As 
we  wandered  through  street  after  street,  and  lane  after  lane, 
enclosed  by  red  clay-built  walls,  we  saw  much  indeed  of  the 
"havoc"  but  little  of  the  "splendour"  of  the  East.  Here,  as 
in  the  open  plain,  we  were  confronted  at  every  step  with  evi- 
dence of  a  nation  on  a  down^ade  slide — of  a  people  who  had 
lost  all  earthly  hopes  and  antidpations,  who  lived  n*om  hand  to 
mouth,  patient  waiters  on  Gods  Providence.  Morocco  was  a 
dty  grown  slattern,  very  much  out  at  the  elbows,  and  utterly 
careless  of  its  personal  appearance. 

It  was  di£Gicult  to  believe  that  the  Moors  around  us  were  the 
lineal  descendants  of  the  men  who,  with  their  irresistible  war 
cry  of  "  None  but  the  one  God,"  had  swept  across  the  north  of 
Anica,  and,  pushing  into  Spain,  had  rolled  like  an  impetuous 
wave  to  the  very  toot  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  seemed  incredible 
that  the  people  who,  at  the  very  dawn  of  their  national  life, 
reared  such  works  as  the  Alhambra,  the  aqueducts,  bridges,  and 
mosques,  which  to  this  day  remain  the  chief  wonder  of  southern 
Spain,  are  the  same  as  those  who  are  content  in  the  present  day 
to  live  in  shapeless,  almost  unornamented,  clay-built  barracks, 
with  no  higher  thoughts  than  the  unlimited  indulgence  of  their 
sensual  appetites. 

Throughout  Morocco  there  is  nothins;  more  disappointing  to 
tiie  traveller  than  the  signs  of  the  decaaence  of  the  distinctive 
arts  which  in  past  times  made  the  Moors  famoua  One  naturally 
expects  to  fina  all  sorts  of  beautiful  and  quaint  objects,  to  see 
picturesque  and  enduring  buildings,  and  get  glimpses  of  the 
most  delightfully  fiEtnciful  interiors.  That  some  such  things 
existed  in  earlier  days  is  made,  every  now  and  then,  apparent 
as  we  wander  througn  the  town.  But  to  know  that  an  object  is 
beautiful,  that  it  shows  careful  and  loving  workmanship,  and 
reflects  the  graceful  fancy  we  associate  with  things  Moorish,  is 
also  to  know  that  it  is  old.  In  everything  elso  we  see  there  is 
evidenced  a  frightful  degeneracy  in  genuine  workmanship  and 
artistic  taste. 

To  the  painter  the  enduring  colours  of  other  times  are  as 
much  unknown  as  is  his  ancestors'  skill  in  blending  them  in 
effective  scrollwork.    The  stucco  and  wood  carved  arabesques 
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are  equally  becoming  things  of  the  past,  simply  because  there  is 
no  demand  for  them,  and  consequently  the  workmen  are  dying 
out  with  no  others  educated  to  replace  them.  The  rugs  and 
carpets  are  reflecting  the  same  degeneracy.  Aniline  ayes  of 
gorgeous  hue  have  almost  entirely  replaced  the  enduring  vege- 
table  colours  that  were  formerly  employed,  and  with  the  colours 
the  skill  in  effective  and  harmonious  arrangement  is  alike 
disappearing.  The  beautiful  glazed  tiles,  which  were  once  the 
glory  of  the  Moor,  are  now  not  made,  except  to  a  small  extent  at 
Tetuan.  Fez  still  keeps  up  a  certain  reputation  for  coarse  though 
bold  and  effective  pottery,  as  also  for  beautifully-worked  waist- 
bands worn  by  the  women ;  Rabat  for  carpets  and  embroideries ; 
Mogador  for  brass  trays  ani  silver  ornaments ;  and  Marakah  for 
various  kinds  of  leather  work. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  detecting  the  cause  of  this  frightful 
degeneracy.  It  is  the  notorious  misgovemment  which  is  at  the 
root  of  this  as  of  all  other  evils  which  are  ruining  the  empire. 
What  temptation  is  there  for  anyone  to  set  up  for  himself  a 
handsomely-built  house,  when  the  chances  are  that  he  will  not 
be  allowed  to  die  in  it,  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  it  will  pass  into 
the  hands  of  the  sultan,  and  probably  be  demolished  in  search 
of  hidden  treasure  ?  As  little  is  he  tempted  to  amass  about  him 
things  beautiful — which  in  his  heart  he  loves — ^in  a  country 
where  security  of  property  and  common  justice  are  unknown. 

To  show  any  signs  of  luxurious  tastes,  and  of  wealth  to  gratify 
them,  would  onlv  serve  to  apprise  the  government  of  the  fact, 
with  the  inevitable  result  oi  entailing  on  the  owner  a  ruinous 
contribution  or  imprisonment,  and  probably  torture,  till  such 
time  as  the  authorities  were  satisfied  that  there  was  nothing 
more  to  be  squeezed  out  of  him.  Then  against  the  preservation 
of  anything  oeautiful  or  artistic,  militates  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  hereditary  j^ovemors  or  sheiks,  no  i>pwerful  famiUes.  who 
might  pass  on  their  treasures  from  generation  to  generation. 

Wealth  of  any  kind  will  rarely  remain  two  generations 
together  in  the  same  family  before  the  sultan  has  swallowed 
everything  in  his  omnivorous  maw.  To  prevent  this  ever- 
threatening  spoliation,  the  first  idea  of  anyone  who  has  amassed 
some  money  is  to  bury  it.  The  amount  of  such  buried  treasure 
in  Morocco,  of  which  the  secret  has  been  lost,  must  be  enormoua 

An  even  worse  influence  than  this  system  of  wholesale  plim- 
der  tends  to  the  rapid  deterioration  of  Moorish  art  and  the 
disappearance  of  skilled  workmen.  These  latter  have  now 
become  so  rare  that  the  moment  one  is  discovered  to  have 
greater  capabilities  than  his  companions  he  is  immediately 
impressed  mto  the  service  of  the  sultan  or  one  of  the  governors — 
not,  however,  to  be  petted  and  honoured,  and  made  much  of, 
as  was  the  good  old  fashion,  but  to  be  compelled  to  work  for 
little  more  Uian  the  barest  livelihood.    It  is  not  the  making 
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bat  the  ruin  of  a  workman  to  get  a  reputation  for  genius  or  * 
devemess  in  any  branch. 

•  •  •  •  «  , 

In  spite  of  all  its  air  of  dilapidation,  however,  Marakah 
began  to  ^ow  upon  us  when  once  we  had  got  rid  of  our 
preconceptiona  In  the  most  unexpected  places,  often  amidst 
tumbling  ruins  and  all  the  signs  of  rapid  decay,  we  were  con*' 
tinually  attracted  by  a  picturesque  nook  or  some  interesting 
example  of  Moorish  workmanship.  Here  it  was  a  fountain,  on 
which  the  artist  of  other  days  had  lavished  all  the  wealth  of  his 
Oriental  imagination,  and  shown  all  his  manipulative  skill  in 
stucco,  wood-carving,  tilework,  and  colour,  ^ere  it  was  the 
horseshoe-shaped  doorway  of  a  mosque  overhung  with  effective 
mouldings. 

We  got  delightful  glimpses  of  mosque  interiors,  too— aU  the 
more  attractive  because  forbidden,  ana  partaking  of  a  spice  of 
danger.  These  displayed  cool  aisles  and  beautiful  wall  decora- 
tions, shad}^  colonnades,  and  marble  panelled  courts,  with  spark- 
ling foimtains. 

it  was  not,  however,  in  its  architectural  features  that  we 
found  the  special  charm  of  Marakah.  As  in  all  Oriental  cities, 
it  was  its  people  and  its  street  scenes  that  gave  the  most  pic- 
turesque effects.  The  very  beggars  carry  their  ra^s  with  such 
an  air — ^they  appeal  to  the  passer-by  in  such  a  high-flown  and 
impressive  style — that  they  become  not  only  objects  of  compas^ 
sion  but  subjects  for  the  artist. 

The  women,  swaddled  in  their  absurd  blanket-like  coverings, 
carry  about  with  them  something  of  the  glamour  of  the  shining 
Orient  But  though  veiled,  they  are  not  quite  unseen  either, 
for  those  beautiful  eyes  of  theirs,  sparkling  with  all  their  liquid 
brilliancy  between  olack-tipped  eyelids  and  long  glossy  eye- 
lashes, transfix  the  gaze  of  the  onlooker,  and  fire  his  imagination 
till  he  sees,  not  only  beautiful  eyes,  but  face  and  form,  and  all 
the  other  allurements  of  the  sex  to  match. 

Not  least  attractive  were  the  substantial  city  men  of  Morocco, 
mounted  on  sleek  quick-facing  mules,  or  the  government  offi- 
cials on  fiforgeously-caparisoned  and  prancing  barbs,  while  the 
weather-beaten  Berbers  from  the  Atlas,  the  gaunt  fiery-eyed 
Arabs  from  the  Sus  and  the  desert,  and  the  shrinking,  money- 
grubbing  Jew,  all  formed  effective  elements  in  the  scene. 

It  was  in  the  purely  business  parts  of  the  town,  however, 
that  we  found  most  to  admire.  Motley  throngs  of  buyers  and 
sellers,  busy  workmen  and  idle  wayfarers,  crowded  the  narrow 
thoroughfares,  and,  with  the  quamt  box-like  shops  on  either 
side,  formed  an  exhaustless  vista  of  picturesque  scene& 

On  our  first  visit  to  Marakah  we  were  m  no  mood  for  an 
extended  exploration  of  its  varied  features.  The  special  work 
we  had  come  to  do  lay  among  the  Atlas  Mountains,  which 
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loomed  up  picturesquely  thirty  miles  ahead  of  us.  We  could 
linger  about  the  streets  with  but  little  satisfaction  while  there 
was  still  a  doubt  whether  we  should  succeed  in  penetrating  the 
unexplored  glens,  or  of  climbing  the  snow-clad  neights. 

So  far  we  had  been  on  well-known  ground,  with  no  obstruct 
tions,  and  only  the  worries  of  one  man  to  contend  with.  Beyond 
la^  the  unfrequented  routes,  the  half-independent,  half-savage 
tnbes,  and  the  region  tabooed  to  travellers. 

The  scope  of  mv  paper  will  not  permit  anything  but  the 
hastiest  sketch  of  the  routes  we  followed,  nor  of  the  rich  geo- 
graphical harvest  of  new  facts  which  we  gathered. 

•  ••••• 

On  the  27th  of  May  we  took  French  leave  of  Marakah,  to 
prevent  our  plans  becoming  known,  and  consequently  of  being 
stopped  or  hampered  with  an  obstructive  escort,  (joing  east, 
we  reached  the  base  of  the  mountains  near  Sidi  Rehal,  where 
we  stopped  for  the  ni^ht.  Next  day  we  passed  on  to  Demnat. 
We  made  this  charming  town  and  valley  our  head-quarters  for 
several  days,  while  we  made  our  primary  essays  of  Atlas  explo- 
ration. In  these  we  were  successful  fax  beyond  our  expectations. 
We  first  ascended  the  glen  of  Wad  Demnat  to  near  tne  base  of 
the  central  crest  of  the  mountains,  discovering  the  remarkable 
natural  bridge  aqueduct  of  Iminifiri.  Here  we  saw  the  imusual 
spectacles  ot  a  fine. stream  flowing  under  a  natural  arch,  which 
crosses  from  one  side  of  the  glen  to  the  other  at  a  height  of  150 
feet,  near  its  mouth,  while  the  same  arch  conveys  a  second 
stream,  in  the  manner  of  an  aqueduct,  from  one  side  of  the 
enclosing  mountains  to  the  other,  where  it  falls  as  a  fine  cascade. 
On  a  second  excursion,  to  a  place  called  Tasimset,  we  crossed 
the  lower  ranges,  and  reached  a  point  where  we  looked  down 
on  the  glen  and  radiating  tributaries  of  the  Fess-aout,  while 
above  us  loomed  the  main  axis  of  the  Atlas  Mountains,  rising  like 
an  impassable  wall  to  a  height  of  over  10,000  feet.  At  Tasimset 
we  explored  a  remarkable  series  of  artificial  caves  underneath  a 
beautiful  waterfall 

Encouraged  by  our  success,  we  resolved  to  attempt  the 
crossing  of  the  main  axi&  From  Demnat  there  was  no  fre- 
quented route  across  the  mountains,  so  we  returned  to  near 
oidi  Rehal,  and  by  a  stratagem  succeeded  in  evading  the  sheik 
who  kept  watch  and  ward  over  the  entrance  to  the  glen  of  the 
Wad  Gadat.  There  was  much  in  the  successful  ascent  of  this 
romantic  and  rugged  glen,  and  in  the  crossing  of  the  central 
ridge  by  the  pass  of  Teluet,  which  might  claim  our  attention  if 
this  paper  was  either  strictly  geographical  or  narrative  in  its 
character.  We  safely  reached  the  southern  slopes,  made  an  ascent 
of  a  mountain  called  Jebel  Taurirt,  and  explored  another  series 
of  caves,  before  we  finally  were  compelled  to  return  to  the 
plains,  all  our  hopes  of  penetrating  further  utterly  squashed. 
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This  was  not  done  without  a  struggle  by  our  party,  resulting  in 
semi-imprisonment  for  a  time,  and  threats  of  a  dungeon  and 
chains.  Nor  were  our  movements  unattended  with  danger. 
On  one  occasion  I  was  attacked  by  some  CEmatical  mountaineers, 
and  had  an  extremely  narrow  escape  with  my  life. 

On  getting  back  safely  to  the  plain  of  Morocco  from  Teluet, 
we  made  a  forced  march  to  Amsmiz,  as  much  to  cut  off  all 
traces  of  where  we  had  been  as  to  hoodwink  our  men,  who  were 
always  doing  what  thej  could  to  thwart  us  and  prevent  us 
getting  into  the  mountams. 

From  Amsmiz  we  were  successful  in  crossing  the  mountains 
a  second  time,  exploring  the  province  of  Gindaiy  and  the  glens 
of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Wad  Nyfis.  Thanks  to  our  men, 
however,  and  other  causes,  we  were  again  prevented  going  fur- 
ther, and  were  compelled  to  return  to  Amsmiz  by  way  of  Wad 
Nyfis. 

During  this  trip  my  friend  was  incapacitated  by  the  dan- 
gerous sting  of  a  scorpion.  Leaving  him  at  Amsmiz,  I  started 
off  with  only  two  men  on  a  new  adventure.  We  penetrated  the 
glen  of  the  Asif-el-Mel,  recrossed  the  mountains,  in  the  face  of 

Eeat  dangers  and  hardships,  and  ascended  Jebel  Ogdimt,  the 
^est  peak  in  this  part  of  the  Atlas,  reaching  an  elevation  of 
12J00  feet,  nearly  2,000  feet  higher  than  had  ever  been  attained 
before. 

During  this  ascent  I  had  a  very  narrow  escape  of  being  shot ; 
and  on  our  return  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  we  had  to  leave 
the  district  more  hastily  than  agreeably. 

After  this  trip,  various  reasons  made  it  necessary  for  us  to 
le-enter  Marakah.  Our  intention  was  to  have  remained  only  a 
fortnight,  but  then  we  had  not  sufficiently  taken  into  account 
that  we  were  in  Morocco,  and  our  fortnight  expanded  into  six 
weeks.  Our  time,  however,  was  by  no  means  spent  unprofit- 
ably.  We  had  more  leisure  to  probe  nearer  the  bottom  certain 
questions  which  had  interested  us  very  much.  One  of  these 
was  the  influence  of  Islam  on  the  Moor. 

The  result  of  our  investigations  was  far  from  encouraging. 
How  different  its  effects  in  morocco  from  what  we  had  known 
them  in  the  Sudan  1  There  we  had  seen  it  burning  with  the 
old  fire  of  its  early  days  in  Arabia,  when  it  transformed  a  scat- 
tered congeries  of  nomad  tribes  into  religious  propagandists  and 
the  conquerors  of  half  the  semi-civilised  world.  Similarly,  in 
Central  and  Western  Sudan,  it  had  commenced  a  new  era  of 
hope  and  progress  to  the  Negro,  and  with  the  watchword  of 
Islam  a  race  of  shepherd-ser£3,  called  Fellani,  had  burst  their 
heathen  bonds,  and  established  Mohammedanism  as  their  reli- 
gion, and  themselves  as  the  rulers  of  a  region  extending  from 
juake  Chad  to  the  Atlantic.  But  it  was  not  alone  a  mere  con- 
quering force,  leading  men  to  battle  and  victory.     It  had 
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proved  itself  a  ^eat  civilising  agent,  raising  the  social  status  of 
the  Negro,  instilling  the  germs  of  morality  into  his  darkened 
mind,  substituting  Allah,  the  one  Grod,  compassionate  and 
merciful,  for  his  old  idols  and  fetishes,  and  sweeping  away  the 

Eoss  mass  of  superstition  and  horrible  practices  which  marked 
s  state  of  barbarism. 
But  if  in  the  Sudan  we  found  Mohammedanism  instilling  a 
new  life  and  vigour  into  barbarous  races,  and  setting  them  on 
the  road  to  spiritual,  moral,  and  material  advancement,  in 
Morocco  we  found  it  doing  quite  the  reverse.  Here  it  was 
preventing  all  advancement,  suppressing  all  higher  and  nobler 
impulses  which  happened  to  be  alien  to  its  spirit,  cutting  off  the 
believer  from  from  all  outside  genial  influences,  and  acting  as  a 
blight  upon  his  whole  nature.  Like  Judaism  in  the  case  of  the 
Jews,  Mohammedanism  had  become  to  its  Western  adherents  a 
petrifying  crust,  as  incapable  of  expansion  from  the  inside  as  of 
being  penetrated  from  without  ouperiicially  it  presented  a 
fair  and  seemly  spectacle,  unquenchable  fstith,  scrupulous  atten- 
tion to  ceremonial  duties,  and  most  absolute  submission  to  the 
will  of  Allah,  but  underneath  all  was  maggots  and  rottenness. 

Mohammedanism  had  here  proved  itself  to  have  that  amount 
of  good  in  it  which  could  raise  a  degraded  people  to  a  consider- 
able level  of  civilisation,  and  give  the  main  impetus  which  made 
their  arms  all-conquering.  Further  than  that  it  could  not  go. 
With  the  dying  out  of  tne  first  intense  missionary  enthusiasm 
came  the  dissociation  of  religion  and  morality — the  petrifiEu^tion 
of  the  one  and  the  rapid  decadence  of  the  other.  The  results 
of  these  two  processes  are  seen  in  Morocco  in  their  most 
advanced  stage. 

It  was  difficult  to  grasp  the  fact,  which  had  been  graduallv 
borinff  its  way  into  our  minds  with  growing  knowledge  of  Moorish 
life,  that  absolutely  the  most  religious  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  was  also  the  most  grossly  immoral.  In  no  sect  is  faith  so 
absolutely  paramount,  so  unweakened  by  any  strain  of  scep- 
ticism, as  among  the  Mohammedans  of  Morocco.  Among  no 
people  are  pravers  so  commonly  heard  or  religious  duties  more 
rigidly  attenaed.  Yet,  side  by  side  with  it  all,  rapine  and 
murder,  mendacitjr  of  the  most  advanced  ^pe,  and  brutish  and 
unnatural  vices  exist  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 

These  strange  anomalies  are  not  confined  to  any  one  class. 
From  the  sultan  down  to  the  loathsome,  half-starved  beggar, 
from  the  most  learned  to  the  most  illiterate,  from  the  man  who 
enjoys  the  reputation  of  utmost  sanctity  to  his  openly  infamous 
opposite,  all  are  alike  morally  rotten,  runctilious  performance 
of  ceremonial  duties,  acknowledged  acceptance  of  orthodox 
tenets,  these  are  everything  in  Moorish  religion.  Moral  con- 
duct counts  as  next  to  nothing.  Kindred  views  are  not  unheard 
of  nearer  home,  but  in.  Morocco  they  are  carried  to  their  utmost 
limit 
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It  was  an  interesting  if  revolting  experience  to  witness  a 
Moor  reverently  bending  in  prayer  before  the  One  God,  com- 
passionate and  merciful,  suddenly  stop  short  in  the  midst  of  his 
orisons  to  scream  a  curse  or  some  foul  obscenity  at  a  bvstander 
who  may  have  aroused  his  wrath.  The  Moor  who  would  lose  his 
character  by  eating  meat  not  slain  in  the  orthodox  way  would 
escape  with  small  censure  for  foully  murdering  a  man ;  and  envy, 
malice,  and  all  uncharitableness,  with  theft  and  adultery  super- 
added, would  be  held  as  venal  sins  compared  with  failing  to 
acknowledge  the  Prophet  and  the  Koran. 

The  verjr  force  which  made  the  empire  great  in  the  world 
has  now,  in  its  corrupt  and  degraded  form,  become  the  agent 
which  will  prove  the  empire's  ^struction.  It  has  now  become 
the  svmbol  of  the  bitterest  fanaticism,  the  rancourest  hatred  of 
all  other  peoples  and  religions.  It  glories  in  its  ignorance  and 
its  old-worla  superstitions  and  way&  Chiefly  through  its  in- 
fluence, Morocco  has  become  a  noxious  backwater  cut  off  from 
the  healthy  current  of  advancing  civilisation,  and  there  it 
develops  its  poisonous  germs,  and  collects  its  rotting,  pesti- 
ferous weeds.  ... 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  do  more  than  indicate  in  the 
briefest  manner  possible  how  we  completed  our  travels  in  the 
Atlas  and  Southern  Morocco. 

We  lefb  the  city  on  the  28th  of  August,  to  face  once  more 
the  perils  and  hardships  of  the  mountains.  Our  first  object 
was  to  ascend  the  main  diain  by  way  of  the  Wad  Urika.  Here, 
however,  we  met  with  a  serious  reverse,  and  were  driven  back 
by  armed  mountaineer&  Though  scotched  we  were  by  no 
means  killed,  and  we  wasted  no  time  in  making  another  essay. 
This  time  it  was  by  way  of  the  Wad  Reraya.  Here  we  were 
more  fortunate,  and  we  succeeded  in  penetrating  one  of  the 
two  glens  in  which  the  valley  divides  south  of  Asni,  and, 
ascending  the  central  crest  at  a  place  called  Tizi  Likumpt, 
reaching  an  elevation  of  over  13,000  feet 

At  this  point  there  was  much  to  tempt  us  to  proceed 
further,  but,  all  things  considered,  we  resolved  to  return  for  the 
time  beinff  to  the  coast  The  deepest  loathing  of  Atlas 
travelling  had  taken  possession  of  us,  dne  for  the  most  part  to 
our  eternal  wrangling  with  our  men.  We  had  never  been  able 
to  repose  the  slightest  confidence  in  them.  We  had  constantly 
been  compelled  to  enact  the  part  of  slave-drivers,  while  their 
laziness,  cowardice,  gluttony,  and  treachery  had  driven  us 
nearly  frantic.  With  the  natives  our  experience  had  been 
little  more  agreeable.  We  were  never  out  of  a  revolting  atmo- 
sphere of  trickery,  lies,  treachery,  and  unutterable  meannesses. 
Ii  we  had  only  had  half  a  dozen  good  men  and  true  we  could 
have  gone  almost  anywhere  in  the  Atlas,  and  enjoyed  the  life 
thoroughly ;  but,  as  things  were,  we  could  stand  it  no  longer^ 
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unless  we  could  get  back  to  Mogador  and  start  afresh  with  a 
new  set  of  men, 

We  accordingly  returned  to  Asm,  and  on  the  5th  of 
September  continued  our  way  west,  revisiting  Amsmiz,  and 
skirting  the  base  of  the  range  through  the  provinces  of  Inzuda 
and  Duerani  to  Imintanut  in  Seksawa. 

At  Imintanut  v/e  were  on  the  direct  road  between  Morocco 
and  Tarudant,  the  capital  of  Sus.  We  resolved  to  finish  our  ex- 
ploration in  the  southern  parts  of  the  empire  by  a  visit  to  this 
wild  and  reputedly  unproductive  region.     In  this  adventure  we 
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succeeded,  and  reached  Agadir  safely.  We  thence  skirted 
the  coast  back  to  Mogador,  which  we  reached  on  the  16th 
September. 

Having  secured  a  new  set  of  men,  we  continued  our  way 
north  to  Casablanca,  with  the  object  of  making  Fez  a  centre  of 
exploration  for  the  surrounding  region.  Our  plans,  however, 
came  to  nought,  as  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  summoned  home 
to  take  part  in  an  expedition  which  never  came  ofif,  and  so 
prematurely  ended  my  work  in  Morocco. 
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APPENDIX. 

Mtpoii  cf  ikt  (kmim,iUet  of  tk€  British  AsMocitUion,  eonntting  of  General  J.  T.  Walkbb, 
Xr.  H.  W.  Batbs  (Secretuy),  General  R.  Strachit,  Mr.  W.  T.  THnELTOV-DTn, 
and  Professor  W.  Botd  Dawkuis,  appointed  to  invettigate  the  Qeogrofhy  and 
Oeology  of  the  Atlae  Ra,ngee  in  the  Empirt  of  Moroeeo,  Report  to  the  Uommtteey 
fiy  JOOFH  Thombok. 

Ih  bying  before  the  General  Committee  of  the  British  Association  a  general  report  on 
the  resaKs  achiered  by  my  expedition  to  the  Atlas  Mountains,  I  gladly  take  the 
opportonity  of  cordially  thanking  the  Committee  for  its  subetiantlA  and  welcome 
l^t  of  £100  towards  the  expenses  of  the  work. 

Briefly  stated,  I  left  England  on  March  9, 1888,  and  returned  home  in  October 
ol  the  same  year,  my  explorations  prematurely,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  quite  unneoes- 
nrily,  out  short  by  a  summons  to  take  ooomuuid  of  an  expedition  for  the  relief  of 
EminPsdiiL 

In  summarising  the  results  of  these  seven  months'  travel  in  what  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  describes  as  the  most  difficult  of  all  countries  to  explore  (an  opinion  in  wluch 
I  heartfly  agree),  it  will  perhaps  be  well  to  consider  them  under  their  various  heads 
of  Geograp^,  Geology,  kc 

L  Qeograpkif. — It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  my  travels  in  the  more  frequented 
parts  of  Morocco.  New  ground  was  first  touched  on  my  arrival  at  Denmat  among 
the  lower  ranges  of  the  Atlas. 

From  Demnat  I  made  two  excursions  across  the  secondary  heights  of  the  great- 
ruge,  on  both  occasions  reaching  close  to  the  central  crest.  By  these  trips  I  was 
enabled  to  map  out  the  upper  course  of  the  Wad  Denmat^  and  partially  of  the  Wad 
TenaontL  Among  other  discoveries  of  an  interesting  nature  in  this  rsgion,  I  may 
refisr  to  the  remarkable  natural  bridge  aqueduct  of  Iminifiii,  which  spans  a  deep- 
narrow  gonce,  and  not  only  carries  a  stream  of  water  from  one  side  to  the  other,  but 
is  also  used  as  a  bridge  by  the  inhabitants.  Noteworthy  also  were  some  extensive 
ancient  rains  on  the  top  of  Mount  Irghalnaor,  and  a  great  series  of  artificial  caves  at 
TssimsetL 

My  next  line  of  exploration  lay  up  the  gjen  of  the  Wad  Gadat  from  Sidi  RehaL 
By  this  glen  I  penetrated  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Atlas,  and  crossed  to  the  southern  side- 
of  the  mountains  b^  the  Tizi-n-Teluet.  From  the  valley  of  the  Teluet  I  made  several 
minor  excursions,  m  one  of  which  I  ascended  Jebel  Taurirt  (11,168ft),  tiie  first  occa- 
sion on  which  the  summit  of  the  Atlas  had  been  reached  in  this  part 

Proceeding  further  west,  a  new  attempt  was  made  on  the  mountain  fastnesses 
from  Amsmiz.  Following  the  Wad  Amsmis  to  its  source,  the  Atks  was  again  crossed 
by  the  pass  of  Nenieri  (9,962ft),  the  head-waters  of  the  Wad  Nyfis  were  explored^ 
and  the  southern  slopes  reached  by  penetrating  the  canyon  of  the  Wad  Agandice. 
Retumii^  to  the  Plain  of  Morocco,  the  lower  mountain  course  of  the  Wad  Nyfis  was- 
traced  ont»  and  Amsmiz  reached  by  the  Tizi-n-Gerimt  (7,215ft). 

Farther  west  from  Amsmiz  the  Asif -el-Mel  offered  a  new  means  of  access  to  the 
main  chain.  This  glen  I  explored  as  far  as  was  practicable,  and  then,  leaving  it, 
crosied  by  a  new  pass,  the  Tizioi-Nslit  (9,715ft.))  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Wad 
Nyfis^  from  which  I  made  the  ascent  of  Jebel  Ogdimt  (12,784ft),  the  highest  point 
of  the  Atlas  west  of  the  Wad  Nyfis.  Amamia  was  again  reached  by  traversing  the- 
lower  rangea. 

Six  weeks  were  unavoidably  passed  in  the  city  of  Moroooo,  the  time  being- 
profitably  enough  spent  in  a  study  of  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  Moors. 

On  leaving  the  city  an  attempt  I  made  to  penetrate  the  glen  of  Wad  0rika 
baled. 

I  was  more  fortunate  by  way  of  the  Reraya.  The  glen  of  its  principal  tributary,, 
the  Wad  Iminnen,  was  followed  to  its  head,  from  which  an  ascent  of  the  central  crest 
VIS  again  achieved  at  the  Tizi  Likumpt  (18,150ft).  From  this  point  the  Tizi-n-Tam> 
jurt  could  be  seen  to  rise  1,500 — ^2,000ft  higher,  being  probably  the  highest  peak  in 
the  entire  range. 

From  Beraya  I  passed  on  to  Lnintanut^  from  which  I  made  my  final  passage  of 
the  range,  and  determined  to  my  satisfaction  that  the  Atlas  Mountains  properly  so 
nUed  end  at  the  Asif  Ig,  thirty  miles  from  the  coasts  the  further  continuation  of  the 
etevated  land  being  in  the  form  of  a  triangular  plateau  4,000 — 5,000ft  in  height 
IVom  Af^dir,  whwe  the  coast  was  reached,  the  base  of  this  triangular  plateau  was. 
Bkbted  as  far  as  Mogador. 

From  Fez  as  a  centre  it  had  been  my  intention  to  make  a  series  of  trips  into  the 
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moimtaiiii,  similar  to  thow  nndertekeD  from  tho  city  of  Morocco ;  Init  the  •nmmoxis 
AlrMdy  alluded  to  atopped  me  an  rovie  at  Caaablaaoa,  and  prematurely  put  an  end  to 
my  ezpIoFationa. 

Such  aa  it  waa,  however,  from  what  I  waa  able  to  do,  a  clearer  and  more  exact 
idea  of  the  AUaa  Bange  weat  of  Demnat  has  been  obtained,  and  ita  glens  and  moun- 
tains mapped  with  some  approach  to  adentific  accuracy  by  means  of  astronomical 
obserTations,  careful  trianguiation  with  the  prismatic  compass,  and  route  protraction 
with  the  ordinary  compass.  The  central  crest  of  the  range  haa  been  reached  at  seven 
independent  points^  and  heights  attained  exceeding  previoua  travellers  as  much  as 
2,000  ft  Several  new  glens  have  been  explored,  and  six  paaeea  crossed,  and  generally 
much  new  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  physical  configuration  of  the  Atlas.  On  tiiese 
points  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  upon  further  detail,  as  I  have  the  honour  to 
forward  along  inth  this  report  the  paper  and  map  submitteid  to  the  Royal  Qeographical 
Society. 

II.  Otdogy, — ^Turning  to  geology,  I  am  happy  to  report  that,  in  spite  of  manifold 
difficultiea  and  obstacles,  I  have  been  able  to  gather  together  sufficient  material  from 
whidi  to  construct  a  geological  map  of  the  Atlaa  Range  between  Demnat  and  the 
Atlantic.  With  the  exception  of  the  work  done  by  Maw  and  Hooker  in  1872;  abso- 
lutely nothing  has  hitherto  been  done  to  throw  light  upon  the  geological  structure  of 
these  mountams.  The  comparative  absence  of  vegetation,  and  the  numerous  deep 
gorges  and  glens  cutting  right  into  the  heart  of  the  range,  in  some  sort  went  to 
counterbalanoe  the  incessant  espionage  and  suspicion  which  dogged  my  every  move- 
ment^ and  made  the  collecting  of  specimens  an  impossibility. 

The  results  of  my  geological  inveatigations  have  been  embodied  in  a  paper  on  i^e 
Geology  of  the  Atlaa  and  Southern  Morocco,  which,  along  with  a  number  of  diagram- 
matic sections  and  a  map,  I  propose  to  lay  before  the  Geological  Society  of  Lon£m. 

Briefly  stated,  my  explorations  of  the  mountains  between  Demnat  and  the  sea 
show  tiiat  they  oonsist — 

1.  Of  a  central  core  or  nucleus  of  metamorphic  slates  and  erystalline  limestones, 
at  places  much  disturbed  by  intnisive  bosses,  dykes,  and  veins  of  porphyrites,  basalts, 
and  diorites. 

2.  Of  an  enormous  series  of  red  and  purple  shales,  marls,  and  sandstones,  forming 
the  great  mass  of  the  chain,  at  some  pdnts,  as  at  Taurirt,  rising  to  an  elevation  <rf 
even  11,000ft    Theae,  as  far  aa  can  be  ascertained,  belong  to  the  cretaceous  series. 

8.  Of  an  upper  series  of  cretaceous  crean^  and  grey-coloured  limestones  and 
sandstones,  with  fossils  at  places,  among  which  have  be«i  determined  Triwmia^  Area, 
JKftyneAoneSa,  Attrta,  CfrffphaOy  Attarttj  and  Lueina,  These  series  attain  but  a  small 
development  in  the  Atlas,  as  compared  with  the  lower  series,  and  are  to  be  found  only 
in  the  lower  outer  mountain  terntoes  or  stops.  They  are  characterised  by  numerous 
intrusive  bosses  and  great  dykea  of  amygdaloidal  basalts,  which  break  through  them 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  mountains  from  Demnat  westward.  In  the  plateau  of 
Souuiem  Morocco  the  red  shales  and  sandstone  series  are  masked  by  the  hmoriionea, 
except  iHiere  some  disturbance  has  brought  the  former  to  the  suiiaoe. 

4.  Of  lator  formations  nothing  has  been  satisfactorily  detormined.  Of  glacial 
deposits  there  were  little  more  than  indications  at  the  heads  of  some  of  the  glens,  and 
«t  one  or  two  places  in  sheltered  nooks,  as  in  the  glen  of  the  Wad  Nyfis.  Slightly 
more  important  accumulations  were  observed  in  the  valley  of  Gindiiy,  Wad  Syfis, 
and  in  the  glen  of  the  Urika.  Moraines  were  detected  between  tike  Wads  Gadat  and 
Misflwa ;  and  in  the  Valley  of  Telnet  On  the  Plain  of  Morocco  tnmsported  boulders 
were  remarked.  Upon  the  whole,  evidences  of  glaciation  were  insignificantL  and  in 
those  parts  I  explored  I  saw  nothing  anywhere  in  any  way  comparable  to  the  enor^ 
mous  deposito  described  by  Maw,  of  the  soundness  of  whose  conclusions  aa  to  their 
bejngof  glacial  origin  I  have  the  gravest  doubt 

IIL  Bokmy,-^n  the  botany  of  the  expedition  I  have  litUe  to  say,  beyond  ex- 
plaining the  extreme  smallness  of  the  collection  brought  back^  list  of  whidi,  drawn 
up  at  few,  acoompaniea  this  report.  The  whole  of  the  time  spent  in  the  mountaina 
was  in  the  veiy  driest  and  hottest  season  of  the  year,  when  for  nearly  eight  months 
scarcely  a  drop  of  rain  falls.  The  consequence  is  that  the  mountains,  even  to  the 
highest  points,  are  quito  bare,  and  only  along  the  courses  of  the  streams  are  any  plants 
to  be  found.    I  left  Morocco  just  as  the  first  autumnal  rains  began  to  fall. 

Very  much  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  collection  of  booties.  A  list  of  speci- 
mens secured  is  appended. 

[For  further  particulars  on  the  Geology,  Botany,  &a,  of  the  district^  see  Report 
of  the  British  Association  for  1889.] 
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PREHISTORIC  CHAT  MOSS,  AND  A  NEW  CHAPTER 
IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  MANCHESTER  AND 
LIVERPOOL  RAILWAY. 

By  Alderman  W.  H.  BAILET  (with  three  mustrailoQB). 
[Addreaied  to   the  Members  in   the   library,   April  17th,   1889.] 

CHAT  MOSS  is  in  the  Irwell  valley,  bounded  on  the  north 
and  east  by  the  highlands  of  ratricroft,  Worsley,  and 
Astley,  on  the  west  by  the  river  Glazebrook,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  river  Irwell,  wnich  immediately  changes  its  name  to  the 
Mersey.  On  the  opposite  sida  of  the  valley,  near  Partington, 
is  Carrington  Moss,  and  similar  moss  lands  or  lagoons  exist 
extending  along  the  south  side  of  the  valley  to  the  tidal  estuary 
of  the  Mersey.  St.  Chad,  of  Chester,  was  Bishop  of  Mercia  in 
669,  and  had  dominion  over  an  extensive  tract  of  country  from 
Manchester  to  Chester,  and  all  lands  between  the  Mersey  and 
the  Dee ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  this  is  the  origin  of  Chat  or 
Chatley  Moss. 

Most  writers  assert,  with  but  little  evidence,  that  the  moss 
was  formerly  an  extensive  forest  It  is  five  miles  long  from  east 
to  west,  and  about  three  miles  broad  from  north  to  south. 

According  to  Baines,  the  forest  of  Chatley  must  have  disap- 
peared  before  the  Norman  conauest,  as  the  Domesday  Book  only 
gives  in  the  hundred  of  Salfora  very  much  less  forest  land  than 
the  entire  of  Chat  Moss,  as  the  forests  of  Horwich  and  Blackley 
were  equal  to  nine  miles  lon^  and  five  and  a  quarter  miles  in 
width  alone,  which  is  about  the  area  of  forest  lands  of  the  dis- 
trict recorded  in  that  survey. 

Underneath  the  moss  the  soil  is  of  a  sandy  nature,  and  below 
this  is  found  boulder  clay ;  and  although  I  am  not  in  possession 
of  sufficient  information  to  lead  to  a  dennite  conclusion,  I  believe 
that  a  forest  did  not  exist  to  any  considerable  extent  on  Chat 
Moss  in  the  ancient  days.  We  have  sufficient  evidence  to  show 
that  it  was  formerly  a  great  inland  lake,  probably  with  forest 
trees  on  the  margin,  and  that  it  was  fed  by  the  Irwell  and  sub- 
jected to  occasional  inundations  of  tidal  water  from  the  Mersey, 
and  that  the  outlet  of  this  inland  lake  has  in  course  of  time 
become  impeded  by  wind-blown  sand  driven  from  the  Mersey 
estuary  by  the  western  gales. 

This  wind-blown  sand  not  only  imjpeded  the  drainage  of  this 
inland  lake,  but  it  has  from  time  to  time  changed  the  course  of 
the  Irwell  as  well  as  that  of  the  Mersey.  The  enormous  amount 
of  clean  sand,  absolutely  free  from  pel)Dles  or  boulders,  laid  bare 
by  the  excavations  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  in  the  vicinity 
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and  immediately  below  Chat  Moss^  I  think,  is  convincing  testi- 
mony of  thi&  This  sand  would  effectually  impound  the  drainage 
of  the  small  rivulets  and  water-courses  nrom  the  upper  \&nda  of 
Patricroft,  Worsley,  and  Astley,  the  water  from  wnich  before 
went  into  the  river  through  the  lake,  which  would  probably 
extend  right  across  to  the  Carrington  side  of  the  river  to  the 
high  lands  of  Lymm,  and  would  be  in  shape  similar  to  the  great 
Mersey  Bay,  lower  down  the  stream,  into  which  the  Ship  Canal 
enters,  which  I  will  call  Eastham  Bay. 

The  accumulation  of  rank  vegetation  would  accelerate  the 
impediments,  and  m  course  of  years  the  whole  district  became 
a  moss,  which  I  would  venture  to  suggest  was  years  ago  a  great 
inland  lake.  That  the  river  has  formerly  been  much  aee{)er  we 
have  evidence  in  the  discovery  of  the  old  boat  in  the  cutting  of 
the  Ship  Canal  a  few  days  ago.*  This  boat  was  found  fully 
twenty  feet  below  the  present  bed  of  the  river,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Chat  Moss,  at  a  place  called  Salt  Eye  cutting. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  exact  levels  all  over  the 
moss,  as  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  information.  I,  however, 
find  that  in  some  places  it  is  150  feet  to  the  sand,  and  the  depth 
varies  to  50,  30,  and  25  feet.  The  greatest  depth  at  present 
known  is  at  a  point  not  far  from  Astley  Station,  on  the  London 
and  North- Western  Railway,  indeed  at  one  place  there  it  is  180 
feet  deep.  This  places  the  level  at  the  bottem  {at  below  tidal 
water,  as  even  a  depth  of  50  feet  places  it  much  below  the  tidal 
water  coming  up  to  Warrington. 

The  success  of  the  works  of  the  Bedford  Level  Drainage  on 
the  east  coast  caused  much  attention  to  be  paid  to  similar  lands 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
great  work  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First.  Many 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  have  Been  reclaimed  and  made  pro- 
fitable to  agriculture.  In  an  old  book  I  bought  the  other  day 
(printed  by  Moses  Pitt,  at  the  Angel,  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, 
in  the  year  1685),  a  poet  encourages  such  undertakings  in  the 
following  verses : — 

After  long  Tillage,  it  doth  then  abound 
With  QrasB  so  plentiful,  so  sweet,  so  sound, 
Scarce  any  tract  but  this  can  Pastures  shew 
So  large,  so  rich,  And,  if  ^ou  wisely  Sow 
The  fine  Dutch  Clover,  with  such  Beauty  spreads, 
As  if  it  meant  t'  afiront  our  Mngluk  Meads. 


Ye  busie  Gentlemen,  that  plant  the  Hop, 
And  dream  vast  gains  from  that  deceitful  Crop, 
Or  by  manuring  what  you  oug^t  to  Let 
Thrive  backwards,  and  too  dearly  purchase  Wit^ 
Leave  off  these  Lotteries,  and  here  take  your  Lot ; 
The  Profit's  certain,  and  with  ease  'tis  got 


*  Lady  Esmton  diaoovsred  the  old  boat,  when,  aooompanied  by  a  party  of  fiioDdi,  Tisiting 
the  Ship  Canal  worio.  Notbdng  one  of  the  steam  navrlee  at  wovk  at  a  noe  in  whloh  appeared  to 
be  an  Old  tree,  her  ladyehlp  oalled  attention  to  tiie  fast  that  what  was  thought  to  be  an  old  trunk 
of  a  tree  was  a  canoe,  and  on  examination  the  suimlee  was  f oond  to  be  oonect. 
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Coongeons  Merchants,  who,  oonfrontuig  fates, 
Trust  Seas  and  Fyrates  with  your  whole  Estates, 
Part  in  this  Bank,  methinks  were  far  more  sure  ; 
And  ye,  whom  hopes  of  sadden  Wealth  allure, 
Or  wants  into  Yirgimaf  force  to  fly, 
Ey'n  spare  your  pains ;  here's  Florida  hard  by. 

If  therefore  Qun,  or  Honour,  or  Delight, 
Or  care  of  PubHck  Good,  will  Men  inyite 
Into  this  fortunate  Isle,  now  let  them  enter 
With  confidence  ;  since  here  they  all  concenter ; 
But  if  all  these  be  ohoakt,  and  drown'd  with  fiegm, 
Let  them  enjoy  their  Sloth,  sit  still,  and  dream. 

The  trees  found  on  the  moss  may  have  grown  on  the  banks 
of  the  lake,  or  may  haye  been  washed  down  from  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Irwell,  for  many  similar  trees  are  continually  ois- 
coyered  in  the  ezcayations  of  the  Ship  Canal  along  the  whole 
course  of  the  yalley. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  state  that  the  moss  is  subsiding 
gradually.  The  farmsteads  built  on  piles  driyen  through  the 
moss  into  the  earth  beneath  are  in  some  cases  now  ten  feet 
aboye  the  leyel  of  the  surrounding  land,  and  those  built  upon 
the  moss  without  the  support  of  the  piles  are  from  fiye  to  fifteen 
feet  below  the  surroundmg  leyel. 

The  geological  formation  of  the  strata  at  Chat  Moss  has  been 
describea  by  Mr.  W.  Brockbank,  in  a. paper  read  before  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  in  1886,  and  those  who  are 
interested  will  find  in  the  ioumals  of  that  society  a  yery  excel- 
lent description.  In  one  place  Mr.  Brockbank  found  17  feet  of 
peat  moss,  18  inches  of  sandy  clay  or  loam,  and  then  a  depth  of 
26  feet  6  inches  of  boulder  clay,  and  below  that  soft  red  rock. 
Generally  the  bed  of  the  moss  is  sandy. 

In  consequence  of  the  imperfect  dramage,  after  long-con- 
tinuous rains  the  moss  became  so  full  of  floodwater  many  years 
ago  as  to  cause  its  upper  surface  to  moye. 

Leland  thus  describes  what  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  as  follows : — 

"  Chateley  More,  in  Darbyshire,  is  three  or  four  miles  in  bredthe,  and  six  miles 
yn  length,  sum  way  braat  up  within  a  mile  of  Morley  Hall,  and  deatroied  much  ground 
with  mosse  thereabout,  and  destroied  much  fresch  water  fisohe  therabowt,  first  oor- 
ruptiog  with  stinking  water  Gksebrook  and  so  Glasebrook  carried  stilling  water  and 
moss  into  the  Mersey  water,  and  Mersey  oorruptid  carried  the  roulling  mosse  part  to 
the  shores  of  Wales,  part  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  sum  into  Ireland.  In  the  very  toppe 
of  Chateley  More  where  the  mosse  was  hyeet  and  brake  is  now  a  fair  plaine  vidley,  as 
was  in  tymes  paste,  and  a  riUe  runnith  in  it^  and  peaces  of  small  trees  be  found  in  the 
botom.  Syr  John  Holcrofte*s  house  within  a  mile  or  more  of  Morle  stoode  in  jeopardi 
with  fleeting  of  the  mosse." 

Also  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Camden  describes  Chat  Moss 
as  a  swampy  tract  of  great  extent,  a  considerable  part  of  which 
was  carried  off  in  the  last  age  by  swollen  riyers  with  great 
danger. 
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In  the  15th  year  of  Edward.  II.  the  moss  is  placed  in 
the  manor  of  Manchester.  This  would  be  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1322,  and  in  a  description  of  the  time  Chat  Moss  is  of  the 
soil  of  the  lords  of  Barton,  Worsley,  Astley,  Workedby,  and 
Bedford.  "The  tenants  of  these  Lords  had  here  Common 
Turbary,  but  no  profit  can  be  computed,  because  of  the  unfair 
quality  of  it." 

We  will  now  discuss  the  utilisation  of  the  moss,  and  also 
some  interesting  work  in  connection  with  the  railway  which 
crosses  it. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  century,  William  Roscoe,  the 
poet,  philanthropist,  and  banker,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  Baines, 
''the  elegant  historian  of  Leo  X.,"  was  a  veiy  busy  man.  His 
genius  was  many-sided,  for  in  the  midst  of  active  commercial 
pursuits  he  found  time  to  lecture  on  the  fine  arts  as  well  as  on 
the  national  imp9rtance  of  introducing  new  food  seeds,  and  on 
improved  methods  of  agriculture.  He  composed  odes,  psalms, 
hymns,  and  sweet  sonnets ;  wrote  histories  which  are  classical 
to  the  student  of  Italian  literature,  and  as  an  orator  and  essayist 
he  infiuenced  the  public  conscience  in  favour  of  the  righteous 
work  of  his  friends,  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson,  the  liberators  of 
the  African  slave. 

We  also  find  him,  with  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  engaged 
in  improving  Chat  Moss,  dividing  it  into  farms,  draining  it,  and 
making  it  increase  the  food  supply  of  this  country.  I\>r  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  this  energetic  lover  of  utilitj  and 
beauty  devoted  himself  and  his  fortune  to  the  cultivation  of 
this  morass. 

In  1811  a  poet  pays  homage  to  his  achievements: — 

"  Roacoe,  to  whose  patriot  breast  belong 
The  Roman  yirtue  and  the  Tuscan  song, 
Led  Ceres  to  the  bleak  and  barren  moor, 
Where  Ceres  never  gained  a  wreath  before.** 

That  hereditary  qualities,  that  the  features  of  the  mind  as 
well  as  those  of  the  face  m^  be  transmitted,  we  have  evidence 
in  his  illustrious  grandson,  Sir  H.  Roscoe,  M.P.  for  Majichester. 

There  were  small  r^^ilways  and  we  call  them  pioneer 
railway  engineers  before  George  Stephenson,  and  railways  on 
Chat  Moss  before  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Company's  Act. 

For  the  cultivation  of  Chat  Moss  Mr.  William  Roscoe  was 
fortunate  in  obtaining,  as  steward,  the  services  of  Mr.  Robert 
Stannard,  who  had  had  considerable  experience  on  the  Norfolk 
Broads  and  the  cultivation  of  the  bog  land  of  that  county. 

Although  it  is  outside  the  scope  of  our  subject,  permit  me  to 
say  that  tne  other  day  I  picked  up  an  old  book  200  years  old, 
in  which  is  the  history  oi  the  Bedford  drainage.  One  of  tJbe 
contributors  to  the  scheme  was  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell,  whose 
estates  were  taxed  for  his  share  of  the  work.    His  nephew, 
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Oliver  Cromwell,  was  sent  to  Parliament  by  Cambridge  bur- 
gesses to  oppose  the  scheme,  and  thus  became  a  public 
politician.  Tne  responsibility  for  the  fate  of  that  unfortimate 
monarch,  Charles  the  First,  may  now  be  put  upon  the  right 
shoulders. 

Mr.  Roscoe  introduced  railways,  designed  by  Mr.  Stannard, 
on  the  moss  about  the  year  1816.  The  rails  were  of  wrought 
iron,  like  a  V  inverted,  the  wheels  of  the  worm  being  grooved 
similar  to  those  used  for  rope  pulleys.  These  railways  were 
portable,  because,  being  light,  they  were  easy  to  move  from  one 
part  of  the  moss  to  another.  When  thus  engaged  in  developing 
the  capabilities  of  the  moss  for  agricultural  purposes,  the  survey 
for  the  new  railway  commenced,  about  the  year  1823,  and 
Stannard  has  stated  that  when  Stephenson  saw  the  many  deep 
drains  that  had  been  cut  in  the  moss,  and  the  wagons  and 
tramways  at  work,  he  determined  to  go  straight  on  over  the 
moss  instead  of  going  round,  which  would  have  taken  the  rail- 
wav  one  and  a  half  miles  nearer  Worsley  on  the  high  land  there. 
When  the  Bill  had  been  passed,  the  directors  gave  Stannard 
the  contract  from  Eccles  to  about  three  miles  over  the  moss. 
The  story  of  the  enormous  difficulties  in  connection  with  this 
work  has  been  graphically  told  by  Mr.  Smiles,  as  well  as  by 
writers  of  local  nistory,  but  the  part  that  Stannard  took  in 
assisting  Stephenson,  I  think,  has  not  been  related. 

The  first  difficulty  in  not  finding  a  bottom  of  Chat  Moss  was 
at  a  place  called  Blackpool  Hole.  Here  the  contractor  tipped 
spoil  for  more  than  three  months  without  making  the  sligntest 
process.  Quantities  of  old  sugar  casks  were  chained  together 
with  brushwood  and  moss,  but  these  came  to  the  surface  again 
at  some  distance  from  the  side  of  the  line.  Altogether  something 
like  70,000  cubic  ^ards  of  spoil  were  tipped  and  disappeared  at 
this  place.  At  length  the  directors  began  to  complain,  and 
Stannard  urged  them  to  purchase  a  plantation  of  young  larch 
trees,  about  half  grown,  nearly  a  mile  distant  from  the  line, 
at  a  place  then  and  still  called  Botany  Bay  Woods,  near  to 
Worsley  Hall. 

Part  of  the  wood  was  bought,  the  trees  grubbed  up  by  the 
roots,  and  dragged  to  the  moss.  These  trees  were  laid  together 
*'  herring-bone '  fashion.  Pieces  of  rock,  spoil,  earth,  and  loose 
material  were  then  tipped  upon  this  timber,  and  the  desired 
effect  was  obtained.  No  further  difficulties  were  then  encoun- 
tered, the  remaining  portion  of  the  work  being  done  by  the 
ordinary  side  drainage  and  copping.  The  whole  of  the  cost  of 
the  four  miles  was  not  more  than  £37,000,  which  was  considered 
a  large  sum  in  those  days,  but  which  would  not  be  thought  very 
costly  at  the  present  time.  The  Directors  allowed  Stannard  a 
penny  per  cubic  yard  extra  for  the  expenses  in  the  purchase  of 
the  plantation  of  Botany  Bay  Wood. 
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Mr.  Edward  Baines  continued  the  cultivation  of  Chat  Moss 
commenced  by  Mr.  Roscoe,  and  there  are  now  hundreds  of  acres 
mider  cultivation. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  the  piecework  rate  of 
wages  paid  for  the  main  drains  of  the  moss  was  from  l^d.  to 
1^  per  cubic  yard,  at  which  rate  men  earned  from  3&  to  3s.  6d. 
per  day. 

During  the  controversy  between  Stannard  and  Stephenson, 
it  seems  uiere  was  a  great  difficulty  in  convincing  Stephenson 
that  the  raft  system  was  the  best,  as  Stephenson  always  insisted 
that  if  they  put  spoil  enough  on  the  moss  it  would  find  a  bottom. 
But  although  it  did  no  doubt  sometimes  reach  the  bottom,  it  did 
not  stay  there,  as  the  bog  had  a  s{)ecific^ravitv  like  a  quicksand, 
and  assisted  a  flow  from  each  side.  But  after  many  anxious 
discussions,  Stephenson  said  to  Stannard,  "  Have  your  own  way." 
The  contractor  replied,  "  Yes,  I  will,  but  I  want  some  money. 
Stephenson  then  said,  "  The  directors  have  none,  but  I  have 
£400  in  one  of  the  Liverpool  banks  of  my  own,  and  I  will  lend 
it  to  you."  He  got  the  money,  and,  with  a  fresh  supplv  of 
wagons  obtained  from  Manchester,  and  the  weft  and  warp  oi  the 
trees  of  Botany  Bay  Wood,  he  became  successful  in  obtaining  a 
foundation. 

The  history  of  Botany  Bay  Wood  is  of  some  interest,  for  here 
the  first  attempt  to  make  a  canal  was  made  by  Francis  Egerton, 
the  third  Duke  of  Bridgewater.  The  wood  is  on  the  south-west 
side  of  Worsley  Hall — that  is  to  say,  between  Chat  Moss  and 
Worslev. 

In  tlie  reign  of  George  IL,  in  the  year  1758,  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  obtained  to  make  a  canal  from  Salford  to  Worsley, 
and  thence  to  Hollins  Ferry,  on  the  River  IrwelL  The  duke 
began  operations  in  the  bog  land  at  Worsley,  which  is  now 
Botany  Bay  Wood.  After  a  imort  length  was  made,  it  was  found 
not  only  that  it  would  not  hold  water,  but  that  it  was  impossible 
to  get  to  the  river  in  that  direction,  as  Chat  Moss  was  in  the 
way.  This  short  length  drained  the  surrounding  land  and 
brought  it  under  cultivation.  Trees  were  planted,  and  Botany 
Bay  Wood  was  the  result. 

Before  1758,  Scroope  Egerton,  the  first  duke,  obtained  power 
from  Parliament  to  connect  Worsley  Brook  with  the  Kiver 
IrwelL  Only  a  portion  of  the  work  was  made.  The  Salford 
Canal  scheme  was  abandoned  by  the  third  duke,  but  by  means 
of  the  Barton  Aaueduct,  constructed  by  Brindley,  he  crossed 
the  river  and  made  his  canal  to  Manchester.  Thus  the  mistake 
of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  contributed  to  the  success  of  George 
Stephenson  three-quarters  of  a  century  after. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  I  read  a  paper  some  short  time 
since,  in  which  I  stated  that  at  the  Worsley  Canal  yard  Fulton's 
first  steamboat  was  built,  and  worked  on  the  "  Duke's  Cut,"  or 
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canal,  in  1798,  before  he  went  to  continue  his  experiments  on 
the  Hudson  River,  in  America. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  saw  in  the  office  of  my  friend,  Mr.  James 
Lamb,  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  snow  shoe,  and  on  making 
inquiries  I  discovered  it  had  been  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Stannard's 
son — ^Mr.  Bobert  Stannard.  This  is  mentioned  in  Smiles's 
"  Life  of  Stephenson,"  where  it  is  said  Mr.  Roscoe  adopted  the 
expedient  of^fitting  his  plough  horses  with  flat  wooden  soles  or 
pattens  to  enable  them  to  walk  upon  the  moss  land  which  had 
to  be  brought  into  cultivation.  The  pattens  were  fitted  on  by 
means  of  a  screw,  which  met  in  front  of  the  foot,  and  with  the 
increased  base  thus  given,  horses  were  enabled,  when  fitted  with 
these  pattens,  to  walk  about  the  moss.  These  pattens  are  still 
used  on  the  fEinns  at  the  mos& 

This  patten  was  introduced  by  Stannard.  He  also  designed 
improvements  in  carts  and  wagons  especially  for  the  moss  woric, 
with  wheels  ten  inches  wide.  He  was  the  first  to  grow  swede 
turnips  on  Chat  Moss  in  the  year  1817,  and  exhibited  samples- 
at  Warrington  Market  dinner  in  that  year.  In  1816  he  placed 
100  Southdown  sheep  on  the  moss,  obtained  from  Norfolk. 

THE  USES  OF  HISTOBY  TO  THE  ENGINEER. 

The  en^ipneer's  daily  work  and  business  is  to  remove  obstaclea 
and  to  triumph  over  difficulties.  Despair  is  not  in  his 
vocabulary.  With  him  muscle  must  always  enter  into  part- 
nership with  brain ;  rationalised  energy  is  ms  text ;  the  history 
of  great  work  his  guide;  therefore  the  contemplation  of  the 
bold  patience,  pluck,  enterprise,  and  triumphs  of  such  men  as 
Roscoe,  Stannard,  the  Dukes  of  Bridgewater,  Stephenson,  and 
Brindley  is  a  profitable  investment  of  time,  for  thus  he  may 
enlarge  the  orchard  of  his  mind,  and  gather  ripe  fruits  from 
trees  planted  bv  other  men. 

The  story  oi  man's  labour  on  that  triangular  plot  of  land  to 
which  I  have  invited  your  attention,  whose  comers  are  Barton, 
Worsley,  and  Chat  Moss,  is  to  the  engineer  a  perpetual  text- 
book. Accompany  me  in  imagination  to  Botany  J3ay  Wood, 
and  with  our  backs  to  Worsley  Hall  let  us  look  to  the  left,  and 
there  we  see  Nasmyth's  works,  the  birthplace  of  the  steam 
hammer.  Right  in  front  is  the  Bridgewater  Canal  and  Brindley'a 
Aqueduct,  at  one  time  considered  a  wonderful  triumph  of  the 
genius  of  an  unlettered  man.  We  also  see  one  of  the  first  rail- 
ways ever  made — ^the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  old  line.  There 
is  also  in  sight  another  great  work,  the  destinies  of  which  are 
presided  over  by  another  Egerton — ^the  Lord  of  Tatton — whose 
capacity  and  prevision  entitle  him  to  rank  in  our  esteem  as  a 
worthy  kinsman  of  the  far-sighted  public  benefactors  of  his 
house  and  name,  for  in  the  &r  distance  are  the  great  steank 
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nayries  and  a  portion  of  the  fifteen  thousand  men  who  are 
engaged  in  making  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  using  many 
huge  tools,  some  of  which  die  and  deposit  in  trucks  a  cubic 
jara  of  earth  every  four  seconos.  On  the  right  are  the  smiling 
fftims  and  market  gardens  of  Chat  Moss,  created  upon  what  was 
in  ancient  days  a  pestilential  swamp,  but  now  brought  under 
subjection  by  Koscoe  and  his  doughty  knights  of  the  neld  of  the 
cloth  of  green  and  gold.  Every  buttercup  and  daisy  seems  to 
whisper  praises,  and  each  tree  and  blade  ot  grass  to  pay  willing 
and  graceful  homage  and  gratitude  for  its  rescue  from  the 
wilderness. 

"  Your  Toiceleas  lips,  O  flowers,  are  living  preaeheny 
Each  cup  a  pulpit,  each  leaf  a  book. 
Supplying,  to  our  fanc^,  numerous  teachers 
From  lowliest  nook. ' 

The  picture  is  one  that  appeals  to  the  lover  of  his  country, 
and  it  also  creates  exultation  m  the  mind  of  the  engineer,  for 
those  imperial,  intellectual,  and  moral  qualities  that  have  made 
us  a  great  people  yet  live  in  men  of  our  race  and  blood 
Knowmg  and  feeling  this,  we  need  not  despair  of  the  future 
of  Old  England,  nor  of  attacks  from  any  quarter  on  our  com- 
mercial supremacy. 


^Pcxrtngaese  Explorations  in  Austral  Aftica  during  the  Nineteenth 

Oentmry. — ^By  J.  Batalba-Rkis,  F.R.6.S. — From  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present 
time  the  Portuguese  have  not  ceased  to  explore  those  parts  of  Africa  where  they 
settled,  causing  the  continent  to  be  trayersed  from  the  coast  to  the  interior,  and  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Outside  Portugal  the  greater  part  of  the  Portu- 
guese explorations  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  entirely  unknown.  Many  geographers 
and  the  public  in  general  belicTe,  and  repeat  daily,  that  Portugal  has  done  nothing  in 
Africa  since  the  sixteenth  oentuiy,  and  that  even  then  her  trayellers  explored  only 
the  African  coasts  As  ignorance  regarding  the  chapter  of  geographical  history  is  the 
orisin  of  many  and  great  mistakes  in  modern  questions  which  are  linked  up  with 
politics  and  international  right,  and  with  which  public  opinion  is  so  intensely  preooou- 

?*ied  just  now,  I  judge  it  to  be  opportune  to  present  an  indication  of  the  principal 
ortuguese  explorations,  at  least,  from  the  beginning  of  the  nineteeth  century,  with 
the  mention  of  the  principal  documents  wherein  the  little-known  literature  of  the 
subject  may  be  studied.  The  chief  Portuguese  explorations  of  this  century  commence 
with  its  earliest  years.  In  1802,  the  expeditbn  sent  out  by  Colonel  Honorata  da 
Costa  from  Angola,  which  traversed  the  whole  of  the  continent  from  the  basin  of  the 
Kassai  to  the  basins  of  the  Lualaba,  Luapula,  Bangweolo-Bemba,  and  North  Loang^wa, 
arrived  at  Teto  in  1811.  In  1804  and  1806  Father  Osnneoatim  published  his  diction- 
ary and  remarks  upon  the  Bunds,  or  Angolense,  language,  and  the  narrative  of  his 
journeys  in  Africa.  In  1881  •1832  Monteiro  and  Gamitto  explored  the  region  between 
Lakes  Nyassa,  Bembo-Bangweolo,  and  Moero  and  the  River  Zambese.  In  1838-1848 
Major  Franosoo  J.  Goimbra  made  his  journey  from  Mozambique  to  Benguella,  across 
A£nca,  and  visited  the  lakes  to  the  north  of  Ealaari.  In  1848-1847  Joachun  Rodrigues 
Graga  went  from  Gblungo  to  Bi<,  and  thence  to  Lunda,  almost  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  basin  of  the  I^assai.  For  many  years  Silva  Porto  travelled  and 
explored  the  territories  between  the  valley  of  the  Kwansa  and  tibat  of  liambye  on  the 
Upper  Zambeze.  In  1862-56  his  expeditions  travelled  from  the  Upper  Zambeze  to 
the  Upper  Luanffu^,  and  between  the  basins  of  the  24ambeEe  and  of  the  Congo,  passed 
to  the  south  of  Nyassa,  and  crossed,  diagonally,  the  region  between  the  Nyassa,  the 

*  This  simunary  by  the  Portuguese   Oonsul  for  Newcsstls  is  a  valuable  document  for 
reference,  and  the  Members  will  be  glad  to  have  it  at  hand. 
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RoTumA,  and  the  sea.    In  1855-66  Montanha  and  Teizeira  explored  the  tentl 

between  Inhambane,  the  Limpopo,  and  the  north  of  the  Transvaal    In  1877  e 

tions  of  engineers  were  sent  by  the  Portuguese  QoTemment  to  all  their 

provinoee  of  Afrioa,  and  instituted  the  investigations  and  works  which  have 

up  to  now,  and  from  which  the  first  railways  in  these  regions  had  their  oomi 

ment,  the  more  perfect  knowledge  of  many  of  tiie  regions  being  also  due  there! 

1877-78  Serpa  Pinto  crossed  thefoontinent  of  Africa  from  Benguella  to  Bid,  and  t] 

by  the  affluents  of  the  Ewando,  to  the  Upper  Zambeze,  thence  to  the  lakes  noi 

Kalaari,  thence  through  Bechuanaland  to  the   Transvaal  and  Natal.      In  1' 

Capello  and  Ivens  went  from  the  valley  of  the  Cunene  to  the  valley  of  the  K 

and  thence  to  that  of  the  Ewango,  which  they  investigated  nearly  as  far  as  lat. 

In  1883  Antonio  Cardosa  visited  the  districts  which  lie  between  the  river  Sav< 

the  upper  valleys  of  the  river  Buzl    From  1880  Paiva  d'Andrade  has  been  ex 

the  lands  which  lie  between  the  Zambeze  and  the  valleys  of  the  Save  and  Buzi. 

1884-1885  Capello  and  Ivens  travelled  right  across  Africa,  from  Mossamedes  ta( 

rivers  Cunene,  Cubango,  Liambye,  Lualaba,  Luapula,  Lake  Bemba,  and  thence  to 

Zambeze,  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Eafue  to  the  aoak.    In  1885-1886  Augusto 

doso  traversed  from  Ibo  to  the  Kyassa,  and  thence  by  the  Shird  to  the  Zambeze.  ^ 

1884-1888  Henrique  de  Carvalho  and  Sisenando  Marques  investigated  the  terri  ' 

between  the  Ewanza  and  the  Kassai  in  the  districts  of  Lunda.    These  are  the  ~ 

known  travels,  but  the  Portuguese  have  undertaken  very  many  less  extensive 

more  minute  explorations  thsua  these,  which  are  almost  entirely  unrecognised, 

cannot  be  mentioned  in  a  brief  abstract    They  have  thus  oovered  wi(&  a  w< 

uninterrupted  investigation,  from  the   sixteenth  century  up  to  the  present 

almost  all  the  more  important  regions  of  Africa  which  can  be  found  between 

drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  to  that  of  the  Rovuma,  and  from  that  of 

Cunene  to  the  south  of  that  of  the  Limpopo.  Many  explorations,  exclusively  8ci< 

more  limited,  and  more  delayed  in  their  results,  have  been  and  still  contmue 

carried  on.    It  was  under  the  Portuguese  Government  that  Welwitsch  made  hia  iiii;.^~ 

tigations  and  botanical  collections  in  Angola  (1858-60),  which  are  amongst  the  prir  ~^  ^  ~ 

bases  of  all  that  has  been  published  on  the  Tropical  African  flora.     In  1864-6  Pi: 

BataO  collected  important  zoological  specimens  hi  the  districts  between  the  Lucala 

the  Bengo  in  Eastern  Africa,  as  did  the  two  missionaries,  Father  Antunes  in  Hi 

and  Father  Barrozo  in  the  Ck>ngo  district    From  1864  Josd  d'Anchietta  has  reek' 

in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  thence  has  sent  the  notable  investigations  and  mags 

cent  collections,  for  the  most  part  zoological,  which  so  enrich  &e  Natural  Histe 

Museum  of  Lisbon  (Eschola  Polytechnica),  and  which,  in  part,  have  been  studied^  ^^ 

Professors  Bocage  (reptiles,  birds,  mammalia),  J.  A.  de  Sousa  (birds),  Felix  Capet^ 

Guimarens,  Osorio  (fishes  and  Crustacea),  Mattoeo  dos  Santos  (myriapoda),  M.  Paul) 

de  Oliveira,  A.  Girard  (insects),  Count  Ficalho  (fiora),  &c.,  not  to  mention  other  th  "^^ 

the  principal  Portuguese  tavante.    From  the  said  Anohietta  are  some  recent  geologk  q 

researches  upon  the  Angola  formations ;  and  upon  his  collections,  those  of  h,  Malh^ 

(1888),  and  uiose  of  other  travellers,  the  inves4gations  of  Delgado,  Chofikt,  and  otlt 

geologists  of  the  Lisbon  Geological  Commission  have  been  founded.    The  princii 

and  less-known  sources  whence  to  study  recent  Portuguese  explorations  are  :  '*  Boleti 

e  annaes  do  Conselho  Ultramarine,  Annaes  maritimos  e  coloniaes  ;"  "Annaes  i 

Marinha  Portugueto  ; "   "  Boletins  offlciaes  da  Provincia  de  Angola  ; "   "  Boletil  ''o 

offidaes  da  Provincia  de  Mozambique ; "  "  Boletins  (and  other  pubUcations)  da  Sool  ^ 

dade  de  Geographia  de  Lisboa  ; "  '*  Journal  das  Sdencias  Mathematioas  e  Naturaes  4  '^ 

Academia  das  Sciencias  de  Lisboa ; "  **  Boletim  (and  other  publications)  da  Commissi 

dos  TrabalhoB  geologioos  de  Portugal ;."  "  Memorias  estatisticas  das  Colonias  PortI  Vn 

guezes,"  by  Botelho,  Lopes  Lima,  Bordalo ; "   '*  As  Colonias  Portuguezaa,"  SiC'^ 

Briiiah  AuociaJbitm  Rewrtt,  1889. 

The  Zambesi  jDelta.— Mr.  B.  D.  J.  Rankin  has  been  engaged  in  making  . 
detailed  examination  of  the  river  Zambesi  frx>m  the  junction  of  the  Shir^  river  to  th — -  -^.. 
sea.  He  has  described  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  delta,  and  more  particular||  ^^  X^ 
the  Chind^  river.  This  is  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Zambesi,  and  Mr.  Rankin  is  q 
opinion  that  it  is  a  stream  of  sufficient  depth  and  constancy  as  to  form  a  clear  outlet 
from  the  ZambesL  If  all  that  is  said  of  it  is  correct,  the  importance  from  a  politick 
and  commercial  point  of  view  of  the  C3iind^  can  hardly  be  over-rated  in  connectioc 
with  free  and  unrestricted  navigation  of  the  great  Afncan  river.  For  the  tradinf 
companies  now  at  work  in  the  Nyassa  lake  region  and  the  higher  Zambesi,  and  it(  jr 
value  to  the  new  protectorate  on  the  south  of  the  frontier,  the  permanency  of  thli  ' 
opening  in  the  delta  must  have  very  important  ocmsequences. 
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FLORIDA  AND  THE  ENGLISH.— (ife6  Map,) 

By  IfR.  ARTHUB  MONTEFIORE,  F.R.G.S. 

[Addre— ed  to  the  Members  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  Maoohester,  Wednesday, 

May  1, 1889.] 

THERE  are  few  of  the  newer  countries  of  the  world  which 
deserve  from  us  such  close  attention  as  Florida.  The 
English  emigration  to  that  state  is  of  so  high  an  order  that  it 
reaches  a  plane  of  importance  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  nume- 
rical strength.  Not  only  have  our  sons  or  our  brothers,  but  also 
"our  sisters,  our  cousins,  and  our  aunts,"  migrated  thither. 
English  ladies  as  well  as  English  men  and  English  lads  have 
found  in  that  interesting  and  unique  peninsula  many  a  delight- 
ful home.  Men  of  superior  birth  ana  education,  and  women  to 
whom  refinement  has  come  by  nature,  no  less  than  by  breeding, 
have  gone  out  from  the  dear  old  homes  in  this  favoured  but 
overcrowded  country,  and  set  their  mark  in  no  unmistakable 
manner  upon  this  particular  portion  of  the  New  World.  The 
character  of  Florida  belongs  so  peculiarly  to  itself — is,  I  mav 
say,  so  idiosyncratic — that  to  thoroughly  understand  the  condi- 
tions of  life  it  imposes  one  must  possess  a  knowledge  not  unlike 
that  which  Sam  Weller  had  of  London,  and  which,  i  need  hardly 
remind  you,  was  "  both  extensive  and  peculiar."  With  such  a 
knowledge  I  have  scraped  an  ac(]^uaintance,  and  I  hope  to-night 
to  be  allowed  to  utilise  my  experience  and  investigations  in  that 
State  by  introducing  you  to  something  of  the  surroundings  and 
doi^s  of  the  English  in  Florida. 

Geography  has  been  defined  as  the  science  which  answers 
the  question,  "  Where  ? "  It  would  be  highly  improper,  there- 
fore, for  me  to  explain  to  a  Geographical  Society  the  whereabouts 
of  Florida.  Most  of  us,  if  not  all  of  us — ^for  the  intrusion  of  the 
strange  and  profane  is  not  unknown  even  in  the  most  learned 
of  societies— know  where,  it  is,  down  in  the  verv  south  of  the 
United  States,  and  looking,  on  the  map  of  Nortn  America,  for 
all  the  world  hke  a  tentacle  or  feeler  stretched  out  toward  the 
sunny  tropics  and  that  great  curved  bow  of  palm-fringed  islands 
we  call  the  West  Indies.  These,  with  Florida,  are  the  eastern 
edges  of  that  cauldron-sea,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  between 
them  for  ever  flows  into  the  wide  Atlantic — northward,  south- 
ward, eastward — the  Gulf  Stream.  Thus  we  have  Florida,  a 
peninsula  some  500  miles  in  length,  flanked  on  the  one  side  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean — here  overlaid  by  the  warm  waters  of  the 
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Gulf  Stream — ^and  on  the  other  by  the  equally  warm  waters  of 
the  Gulf  itself,  thrusting  its  southern  extremity  into  the  balmy 
seas  of  the  tropics,  while  in  the  north  it  is  riveted  to  the  great 
mass  of  land  that  extends  in  almost  unbroken  continuity  to  the 
lone  North  Pole  itself.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
climate  of  Florida  should  be,  if  not  insular,  at  least  peninsular. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  across  its  pine-clad  plains  fresh 
ocean  breezes  should  daily  sweep,  that  the  air  is  as  mild  and  moist 
as  that  we  feel  against  our  faces  when  sailing  on  summer  seas,  and 
that  there  we  find  the  combination  of  great  moisture  and  great 
heat  which  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  a  tropical  climate. 
There  is  the  heat,  with  its  attendant  ills — notably,  gnats  and 
mosquitoes ;  there  is  the  moisture,  with  the  ineyitable  risk  of 
malaria ;  and  there  are  the  balmy  air  and  aqueous  breeze  which 
ripen  our  crops  while  they  refresh  ourselves.  And  it  should  not 
cause  surprise  if  occasionally  in  winter  time  a  flying  visit  is 
received  from  Jack  Frost,  for  Florida  is  part  and  parcel  of  that 
continent  whose  central  and  northern  regions  are  held  in  the 
bitter  grasp  of  winter  for  many  months  in  the  year,  and  are  the 
habitat,  the  birthplace,  of  the  blizzard. 

I  cannot  enter  now  upon  the  building  of  Florida,  or  describe 
how,  by  geologic  processes,  the  arch-arcnitect  Nature  has  reared 
on  a  basis  of  coral  a  land  of  such  fertility.  I  cannot  speak  of 
the  forces  of  erosion  or  upheaval,  nor  discuss  the  question  of  how 
far  Northern  Florida  is  due  to  the  detritvs  of  the  Apallachian 
chain,  and  whether  that  vast  lake,  Okeechobee,  in  Southern 
Florida,  be  really  the  last  remnant  of  the  atoll  of  which  the 
long  stretch  of  coralline  rocks  on  the  Atlantic  coast  is  the  eastern 
rim.  Neither  can  I  dwell  on  the  historical  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  enter  upon  the  debatable  land  of  controversy.  I  have 
no  time — even  ifl  had  the  power — to  settle  the  question  whether 
Florida  was  discovered  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  the  Spaniard, 
or  by  our  own  countryman  Sebastian  Cabot,  who  was  bom  at 
the  ancient  and  once  most  important  port  of  Bristol,  of  a  Vene- 
tian father,  a  pilot  by  profession.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  many 
{)olitical  changes  which  have  passed  over  Florida,  or  follow  the 
brtunes  of  the  aboriginal  Seminoles,  and  the  intruding  Spanish, 
French,  English,  and  finally  Americans.  It  will  be  enough  if  I 
am  able  to  give  you  a  brief  description  of  the  country  as  it 
appears  at  the  present  day,  and  draw  your  attention  to  the 
characteristic  features  you  would  encounter  in  a  journey  through 
the  State. 

On  arriving  in  Florida  the  first  feeling — especially  if  we 
have  read  much  about  the  beauty  and  wonders  of  the  ''Land  of 
Flowers  " — ^will  be  one  of  disappointment.  The  stranger  enters 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  state,  and  the  palm  trees  and 
magnolias,  the  gardenias  and  wild  roses,  which  have  caught  his 
fancy  and  fired  his  imagination,  are  not  to  be  foimd  there. 
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They  ^w  in  profusion  in  the  south,  and  are  met  with  in  large 
quantities  in  the  centre  of  the  State,  but  in  the  north  nothing 
will  be  encountered  but  miles  and  miles  and  miles  of  pine 
forests ;  pine  forests  with  no  wealth  of  undergrowth — ^with  the 
tall  thick  stems  appearing  like  masts  behind  one  another  for  a 
mile  and  more  at  a  time ;  pine  forests  covering  league  upon 
league  of  fiat  and  grassless  plains.  For  neither  is  there  (prass — 
the  short,  thick,  juicy  grass,  as  we  understand  it — ^in  tnis  part 
of  Florida— only  long,  thin,  wire  grass,  and  plenty  of  tnat 
The  soU,  which  the  new  arrival  may  have  ima^ned  as  a  rich 
dark  loam,  proves  to  be  grey  sand  or  yellow  sand  almost  every- 
where. He  straightway  oeeins to  sympathise  with  the  ''walrus 
and  the  carpenter,"  and  feels  that  ne,  too,  could  weep  like  any- 
thing to  see  "  such  quantities  of  sand."  But  he  will  sooner  or 
later  discover  that  the  whole  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  states  have 
the  same  soil.  From  Sandy  Hook,  at  the  mouth  of  New  York 
harbour,  to  Cape  Sable — ^which  means  Cape  Sand — at  the 
southern  extremity  of  Florida,  there  stretches,  in  imbroken  con- 
tinidty,  a  land  of  sand.  The  fertUe  and  prosperous  states  of 
Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  ixeorgia  possess  the 
same  soil,  and  it  is  from  this  loose  sand  that  the  famous  cotton  and 
tobacco  of  these  states  have  come.  It  is  true  that  this  northern 
belt  is  not  the  most  luxuriant  section  of  Florida.  But  we  must 
not  suppose  that  it  is  Florida  infdix.  Far  from  it.  This  is 
the  peculiar  region  of  the  "trucking"  industry.  Hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  thriving  vegetable  and  fruit  farms  are  to  be 
met  with.  Many  Englishmen  are  making  handsome  incomes 
out  of  their  strawberries  and  cabbages,  Le  Comte  pears  and 
Pean-To  peaches,  tomatoes,  and  potatoes,  in  this  northern 
belt.  Tobacco  is  again  coming  in  lor  that  share  of  patronage 
which  "  befo'  the  war  "  it  monopolised  with  cotton.  The  success- 
ful culture  of  the  grape  vine  is  giving  birth  to  the  manufacture 
of  wine ;  and  althougn  this  part  is  outside  what  may  be  strictly 
called  the  Orange  Belt,  prosperous  orange  groves  are  encoun- 
tered more  often  than  might  be  supposed.  Still,  it  is  not  the 
Florida  we  expect  to  see  and  ultimately  shall  find. 

The  first  day  or  so  in  Florida,  then,  will  probably  be  a  time 
of  disenchantment.  It  is  only  when  Jacksonville,  the  gateway 
city  of  the  state,  is  left  behind,  and  the  new  arrival  is  ^me  by 
a  luxurious  steamer  up  the  broad  river  of  St  John,  that  he  begins 
to  realise  he  has  come  to  the  orange-growing  country.  A  few 
miles  south  of  Jacksonville  the  face  of  the  country  undergoes  a 
change.  The  land  is  more  undulating^  the  banl^  occasionally 
rise  to  the  dignity  of  clifis,  and  the  pine  forests  draw  away  from 
the  river  and  fringe  the  horizon*  In  their  place  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  acres  of  orange  and  lemon  groves,  occasionally 
interrupted  by  pear  and  peach  orchards,  appear.  Pretty  wooden 
bimgalows,  gaily  painted  in  three  or  four  colours,  stand  in  the 
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midst  of  the  groves,  and  here  and  there  along  the  banks  a  jetty 
projects  into  the  river — the  first  connecting-link  between  the 
producer  and  the  consumer. 

If  it  were  winter  when  he  left  the  north,  here  the  stranger 
will  find  all  is  summer.  Amid  the  dark-^een  foliage  of  tne 
orange-trees  countless  golden  orbs  are  shining — the  precious 
harvest  of  Florida.  Fruit-trees  will  be  ablaze  with  blossoms, 
and  in  the  more  favoured  spots  strawberries  will  be  flushing 
with  a  ruddy  ripeness.  The  sky  is  perfectly  clear,  the  sun 
pleasantly  warm,  and  the  air  of  a  most  delicious  inconsistency — 
soft  as  milk,  and  yet  with  the  typical  sparkle  of  champagne. 
Should  he  be  so  fortimate  as  to  reach  this  rerion  on  a  perfect 
winter  day,  the  new  arrival,  whoever  he  be,  will  straightway  fidl 
in  love  with  the  coimtry. 

At  Mandarin,  the  orange  belt  may  be  said  to  begin.  From 
this  point  to  jjust  south  of  Tampa — an  area  extending  over  two 
degrees  of  latitude — the  orange-tree  is  supreme.  The  country 
rapidly  becomes  semi-tropical  in  appearance.  The  famous  ham- 
mocks are  no  longer  few  and  far  between,  and  their  dense  growth 
of  red-bav,  mahogany,  magnolia,  and  cypress  is  a  more  anS  more 
familiar  feature  in  the  landscape.  If  one  is  travelling  south  by 
the  great  waterway  of  St.  John's  river,  the  change  is  even 
more  marked.  The  water-oak  and  cypress — ^festooned  with  grey 
pendanta  of  Spanish  moss— grow  to  the  water's  edge ;  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  river  there  lies  an  unbroken  web  of  oroad-leaved 
waterlilies ;  blue  and  white  cranes  and  turkeys  fly  before  the 
advancing  steamer,  and  the  somnolent  alligator  on  the  bank 
plunges  into  the  discoloured  stream.  Night  and  morning  dense 
clouds  of  miasmic  mist  envelope  the  valley,  and  warn  us  that 
the  ghostly  presence-  of  malaria — ^the  natural  heritage  of  such  a 
land — prevaila  The  cabbage-palm  and  palmetto  emphasise  the 
character  of  the  region  now  reached. 

This  is  the  Orange  Belt  par  excellence.  The  farther  south 
we  go  the  more  marked  becomes  its  character.  The  chief 
geographical  feature  of  the  belt  is  the  myriad  of  lakes.  From 
mere  ponds  to  sheets  of  water  of  vast  extent,  they  are  to  be 
found  in  ever-increasing  frequency  as  one  journeys  south.  Once 
fringed  by  the  pine-woods,  they  are  now  set  in  an  environment 
of  orange  proves,  for  "  a  lake-front "  is  a  desirable  property  in  the 
public  estimation,  and  the  settler  invariably  gravitates  towards 
its  acquisition.  In  this  region  the  great  majority  of  English 
settlers  are  to  be  found — rearing  their  wooden  Dungalows  on  the 
higher  pine-land,  and  cultivatmg  their  twenty  or  forty  acres 
with  more  or  less  industry. 

In  order  to  place  before  you  the  characteristics  of  the  Orange 
Belt  with  greater  distinctness,  I  will  divide  it  into  two  sections, 
eastern  and  western — ^fluvial  and  lacustrine;  the  one  pre- 
dominated by  that  great  artery,  the  St.  John's  river,  and  the 
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lagoon  called  the  Indi|kn  river ;  the  other  b^  the  hundreds  of 
laKOB  which,  frequent  everywhere  in  Florida,  here  become 
positively  commonplace. 

The  eastern  section  is  narrow  and  much  the  smaller;  the 
western  wide  and  more  important.  I  have  given  you  some  idea 
of  the  scene  presented  in  tne  vicinity  of  the  St.  John's  river,  so 
I  will  pass  to  the  next  great  feature  of  this  eastern  section,  the 
Indian  river.  It  is  properly  not  a  river  but  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
the  water  being  salt  and  tidal.  It  is  fed  by  the  Atlantic  through 
the  channel  oi  the  Indian  inlet,  which  is  over  100  miles  south  of 
the  head  of  the  river.  The  coralline  belt  of  land  which  separates 
this  lagoon  from  the  ocean  varies  in  width  from  a  furlong  to  five 
miles.  The  river  itself  is  never  narrower  than  a  mUe,  nor  wider 
than  seven  miles.  The  tide  is  slight,  and  the  motion  of  the 
water  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  almost  constant  breezes  which 
come  from  the  ocean.  The  shores  are  in  many  parts  composed 
of  that  curious  conglomerate  which  the  Spaniards,  who  built  St. 
Augustine  with  it,  called  coquiTia.  The  underlying  bed  of  coral, 
in  uie  process  of  disintegration,  mixed  with  the  contiguous  com- 
minuted shells,  and  cemented  together  by  the  action  of  salt 
water,  formed  the  concrete.  The  river  supplies  oysters  and 
turtle,  fish  of  great  variety — at  the  inlet  the  manatee  himself 
is  caught — and,  most  important  of  all,  its  banks  are  the  home  of 
as  fine  an  orange  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world.  This 
is  aU  the  more  curious  as  the  Indian  river  orange  belt  is  only 
about  three  miles  wide.  It  chiefly  lies  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river.  This  belt  is  confined  by  the  wet  prairies — large  tracts 
of  saw-grass  with  perennially  standing  water — whicn  lie  to 
the  westward  along  the  course  of  the  head-waters  of  St.  John's 
river.  Further  south,  this  belt  is  limited  by  the  swamps  and 
saw-grass  area  between  it  and  the  Kissimmee  and  Okeechobee 
lakes.  The  shores  of  the  Indian  river  are  free  from  swamp,  and 
rise  at  an  acute  angle  (for  Florida)  into  what  may  sometimes  be 
called  high  blu£&.  The  homes  of  the  settlers  are  either  on  these 
blufiis  or  some  navigable  stream  flowing  into  the  river.    Every 

Eroperty  has  its  own  boat-landing,  and  the  river  itself  is  the 
ighroad  of  the  region.  Sailing  boats  of  all  kinds  of  rigs  take 
the  place  of  "  buggies "  and  "  buck-boards "  in  this  part  of 
Florida.  In  fact,  we  might  call  the  rapidly  growing  Indian 
river  settlement  the  Venice  of  Florida.  On  the  narrow  strips 
of  land  east  of  the  river  the  pine-apple  is  being  successfully 
cultivated,  and  southward,  toward  the  inlet,  the  cocoa-nut  palm 
region  begins.  As  the  cocoa-nut  requires  salt  water  and  a 
coralline  or  limestpne  soil,  the  southern  coasts  of  Florida  are 
admirably  adapted  for  its  cultivation.  This  coast  strip  is  unsuit- 
able for  oranges,  which  appear  to  shrink  from  the  undiluted 
ocean  gales.  The  Indian  nver  orange  is  a  noble  fruit.  There 
is  litUe  in  common  between  it  and  the  product  of  the  Mediter- 
c 
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ranean.  The  pulp  is  so  delicate,  the  s^in  so  tender,  and  the 
juice  so  sweet  that  I  confess  I  have  no  hesitation  in  describing 
it  as  a  perfect  orange.  The  famous  Dumit  Grove,  at  the  head 
of  the  Indian  river,  first  gave  a  distinctive  character  to  the 
orange  of  this  region. 

I  now  turn  to  the  western  and  larger  section  of  the  Orange 
Belt,  which  lies  westward  of  St.  John's  nver.  This  is  emphatically 
the  lake  re^on.  Around  Lakes  George,  Apopka,  Harris,  Griffin, 
Eustis,  Weir,  Tohopekaliga,  and  East  Tohopekaliga  are  some  of 
the  finest  groves  in  the  state.  The  Harris  Grove  on  Lake  Harris 
is  the  largest,  and  the  Norris  Grove  near  Spring  Garden  (south- 
east of  Lake  George)  the  second  largest  grove  in  Florida.  The 
latter  hds,  I  believe,  no  fewer  than  15,000  trees  I  The  De  Barry 
Grove,  on  Lake  Monroe,  is  hardly  less  famous.  The  high  lands 
of  Hernando  and  Sumter  counties  form  the  most  healthy  district 
of  Florida.  Until  the  recent  creation  of  Lake  County,  Sumter 
was  without  doubt  the  premier  county  of  the  Orange  Belt.  It 
has  now  lost  its  most  important  lakes,  and  the  palm  will  in  the 
future  be  carried  off  by  Lake  County.  The  whole  region  shares 
with  the  rest  of  Florida  its  great  diversity  of  soil ;  but  the  out- 
cropping rocks,  the  clear  and  never-failing  springs,  the  innumer- 
able creeks  and  rivers,  the  open  lakes,  the  rolling  hills,  the 
general  elevation  of  the  pine-land — ^which  near  Apopka  reaches 
the  altitude  of  some  400  feet — and  in  Hernando  County  the  rich 
clay  subsoil  are  the  peculiar  property  of  this  portion  of  the 
Orange  Belt.  There  are,  of  course,  swamps  and  prairies,  for  no 
part  of  Florida  is  without  them ;  and  you  can  ride,  as  I  have 
often  ridden,  for  an  hour  or  more  at  a  time  through  some  cypress 
swamp,  where  the  enormous  trees  seem  to  emphasise  the  ghostly 
desolation  with  their  huge  whitened  trunks  and  branches — the 
latter  entirely  devoid  of  leaves ;  where  the  long  grey  hairs  of  the 
Spanish  moss  accentuate  the  oppressive  melancholy ;  and  where 
the  water,  which  washes  up  to  your  stirrups  as  your  horse  slowly 
and  cautiously  forges  ahead,  is  coloured  a  dismal  brown  by  the 
tannin  of  the  spongy  mass  of  vegetation.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
here  are  fine  rolling  pine-lands,  a  healthful  climate,  an  ever- 

f rowing  commimity,  and  as  lovely  homes  as  exist  in  Florida. 
Lundreds,  aye,  thousands  of  Englishmen  are  dwelling  in  this 
region,  either  as  members  of  the  English  colonies,  which  are  all 
situated  on  this  belt,  or  as  isolated  settlers.  Many  are  rapidly 
advancing  to  wealth,  and  many — I  have  not  the  shghtest  doubt 
in  the  world — to  beggary.  Oi  such  importance  is  the  personal 
equation ! 

Now  and  again,  when  riding  through  the  open  forests  and 
over  the  rolling  pine-lands,  you  come  upon  a  deughtful  scene  of 
order  and  prosperity.  Standing  in  the  midst  of  long  rows  of 
orange  trees,  which  radiate  in  ^1  directions  from  it,  you  see  a 
rambling  bungalow,  its  woodwork  brightly  painted,  and  its 
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windows  dark  with  the  shadows  cast  by  a  wide  verandah. 
Around  are  all  the  outbuildings  and  appointments  found  on  a 
well-kept  property.  You  are  struck  by  tine  orderly  character  of 
everything.  As  you  halt  at  the  gate  a  genial,  sunburnt  indivi- 
dual comes  down  the  drive,  and,  calling  a  negro  groom  to  take 
your  horse,  invites  you  in  a  hearty  fa£ion  to  take  "  pot  luck." 
The  man  is  an  Englishman — ^you  knew  it  the  moment  you  saw 
him  walk — no  Yankee  slouch  about  Aim.  "  This  man,"  you  say 
to  yourself,  "is  prosperous  and  happy."  But  your  surprise 
ceases,  if  surprise  you  felt,  when  he  takes  you  into  the  house, 
and  you  observe  the  touches  of  refinement  and  taste  which  give 
to  the  cane-loimges  and  swinging  hammocks  a  drawing-room 

Kace,  and  when  ne  introduces  you  to  his  charming  wife  and  a 
vy  of  fair-haired  children.  Your  surprise  ceases,  I  say,  for  is 
not  an  Englishwoman  an  incomparable  being  all  the  world  over, 
and  one  who  only  adds  lustre  to  nerself  when  she  faces  a  rougher 
life  in  order  to  share  that  of  her  husband  ?  What  wonder  is  it 
that  such  families  as  this  should  serve  as  lode-stars  to  the  course 
of  English  migration,  and  attract  a  group  of  young  settlers  who 
are  aU  the  better  for  that  perfect  English  home  within  their 
midst  ?  And,  I  should  like  to  add,  I  have  not  described  a  rarity, 
but  a  feature  which  is  daily  becoming  more  frequent  and  inevit- 
able as  the  English  community  advances  in  numbers  and  pros- 
perity. 

On  arriving  at  Eissimmee  Lake  the  southern  limit  of  the 
Orange  Belt  is  reached.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  oranges  cease 
to  be  cultivated,  but  that  their  imdisputed  supremacy  is  gona 
Much  of  the  land  is  unsuited  for  the  citrus  tree,  and  vast  tracts 
are  found  where  it  could  never  flourish.  We  have  now  come  to 
that  part  of  Florida  which  I  might  term  the  sugar  belt  With 
the  increase  of  tropical  vegetation  there  is  a  corresponding 
increase  of  low  flat  moist  land.  Both  sugar  and  rice  are  culti- 
vated here  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Two  crops  of  rice 
— as  in  Japan — ^might  be  harvested  in  a  year.  Such  grass  as 
alfalfa  grows  with  enormous  rapidity,  and — as  in  Switzerland — 
may  be  cut  frequently.  Between  this  locali^  and  Lake  Okee- 
chobee is  a  wide  area  of  coarse  pasturage.  Elere  are  the  great 
ranches  of  Florida,  the  cowboys,  and  those  cow-ponies  which  are 
as  distinctly  Floridian  as  the  mustang  is  Texan.  From  Punta 
Rassa — which  is  the  telegraphic  station  to  Cuba — a  great  export 
trade  in  beef  is  done  with  Cuba.  The  beef  is  poor  enough,  out 
as  the  cattle  are  allowed  to  run  wild  through  swamps  and 
prairies  and  salt  marshes,  and  are  only  "  rounded  up "  once  a 
year  for  immediate  export,  it  is  not  surprising. 

South  of  this  region  are  the  Everglades,  an  unexplored  and 
uninhabited  territory.  All  we  know  of  it  is  that  it  consists 
chiefly  of  swamp,  saw-grass  marshes,  and  many  small  islands  of 
hammock  character.    Otherwise,  it  is  as  much  a  terra  incognita 
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as  was  the  basin  of  the  Aruwimi  before  the  last  achievement  of 
Stanley  in  the  heart  of  the  Dark  Continent.  However,  the 
water  is  not  salt,  which  proves  that  the  surface  is  above  sea- 
level,  and  therefore,  I  suppose,  capable  of  drainage.  .  The  shore- 
less wastes  of  Okeechobee  are  being  reclaimed,  and  the  day  will 
probably  come  when  the  vast  labyrinth  of  the  Everglades— over 
four  miUion  acres  in  extent — will  be  attacked  by  human  energy 
and  wrested  from  the  rule  of  the  malaria  demon.  The  wud 
swamp  land,  the  tangled  impenetrable  vegetation,  the  alligator 
that  stirs  the  muddy  water,  and  the  mosquito  that  pervades  the 
still  malarious  air,  are  features  which  will  one  and  all  be  modi- 
fied, if  not  improved  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  when  there  is  a 
cry  for  "  elbow-room  "  in  Florida. 

The  Florida  Keys  are  purely  tropical  They  largely  consist 
of  mere  islets,  given  over  to  the  close  embrace  of  the  mangrove. 
Some,  however,  are  covered  with  several  varieties  of  tropical 
trees,  and  the  larger  are  rapidly  being  utilised  as  natural  forcing- 
houses  for  early  vegetables  and  tropical  fruit  Key  West,  for 
instance,  has  enormous  plantations  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  this 
is  also  the  case  with  the  extreme  southern  coasts  of  the  main- 
land. Some  of  the  keys  are  entirely  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
the  pine-apple,  and  you  could  do  much  worse  than  emigrate  to 
one  of  these  beautiful  islands  and  raise  your  ten  thousand  pine- 
apples to  the  acre ! 

The  soil  of  Florida  is  a  veritable  patchwork;  and  I  will  be 
very  brief  on  this  point.  Of  coralline  origin  and  raised  above 
the  sea-level  by  various  forces,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  sand 
9v^r8tratuni,  containing  an  admixture  of  sea-shells,  was  formed. 
With  the  subsequent  growth  of  vegetation  there  ensued,  by  the 
process  of  decay,  a  deposit  of  vegetable  mould  or  huTiuvs,  which 
now  permeates  the  open  sandy  soil  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
throughout  the  whole  surface.  Although  we  call  the  soil 
**  san(fy,"  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  varying  propor- 
tion of  lime — of  coralline  and  sea-shell  formation — and  a  large 
proportion  of  potash  amon^  its  constituents.  Soda,  phosphorus, 
and  oxide  of  iron  also  combine  to  make  Florida  soil.  The  sand 
of  Florida,  in  fact,  is  not  the  Mica  of  a  sea-beach,  but  has  a  large 
admixture  of  humus,  loam,  and  lime.  The  highlands  of  the 
''  divides  "  have  been  upheaved  from  waters  below  the  peninsula 
— it  is  believed  that  a  vast  sea  underlies  the  land — ^and  thus  we 
find  rock  of  tertiary  formation  in  West-Central  and  North- 
western Florida.  The  kinds  of  soil  differ  widely,  and  you  may 
have  in  a  40-acre  section  two  or  three  of  the  varieties — "  a  dry 
porous  swell  may  be  bounded  at  a  few  feet  by  wet  land  nearly 
impervious  to  water,  or  a  cypress  swale,  and  the  rich  soil  of  a 
hammock  may  lie  beside  a  black-jack  ridge."  Hammock-land 
is  the  highest  priced,  but  in  the  long  run  not  much  better  than 
good  pine-lana  for  orange  growing.     Uncleared  hammock-land 
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is  frequently  half  a  swamp,  densely  shaded  by  the  hardwood 
trees  which  grow  in  profusion  on  it,  and  which  annually  add  to 
the  dank  soil  below  a  layer  of  shed  leaves  and  tendrils.  Thus 
year  after  year  vegetable  mould  is  made,  changing  the  colour 
of  the  soil  nrom  greyish-white  to  purplish-black ;  and,  at  last,  it 
is  by  no  means  unusual  to  find  this  vegetable  humua  many  feet 
in  thickness.  If  cleared  and  drained,  such  hammock  proves  of 
great  fertility ;  and  if  left  in  its  virgin  state,  the  wet  spongy 
"  muck  "  is  largely  used  as  a  fertiliser.  No  European,  however, 
can  live  on  hammock-land,  and  it  is  usually  injurious  to  his 
health  to  cultivate  it.  The  only  other  soil  to  which  I  shall 
draw  your  attention  is  the  dry  pine-land — land,  that  is,  on  which 
the  long-leaved  pines  erow  tall  and  thick,  and  have  an  under- 
growth of  willow-leafea  oak,  and,  in  moist  spots,  of  hickory  and 
persimmon.  This  land,  unlike  hammock,  is  easily  clearea,  and 
mdisputably  healthful.  On  such  land  the  English  in  Florida 
have  made  their  homes  and  planted  their  orange  trees.  Indeed, 
it  is  suitable  for  any  fruit  trees.  With  these  two  soils  it  is  the 
case  of  the  hare  ana  the  tortoise  over  again,  for  although  trees 
planted  on  hammocks  grow  rapidly  the  first  few  years,  in  the 
end  they  are  no  larger  nor  more  prolific  than  those  planted  on 
the  pine-land. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  climate.  Although  it  is  with  the 
Orange  Belt — which  lies  between  the  parallels  of  80  degrees 
and  28  de&^rees  north  latitude — ^which  we  as  Englishmen  have 
chiefly  to  aeal,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  much  that  applies 
to  this  section  will  apply  to  the  whole  of  Florida,  and  that  the 
seasons  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  identical,  save,  of  course, 
as  regards  the  humidity  of  towns  situated  on  the  sea-coast  or 
the  ^'keys."  A  straight  line  drawn  from  Jacksonville  on  the 
north-east  to  Tampa  on  the  south-west  will  traverse  the  entire 
region  of  Central  Florida,  bisecting  the  parallelogram  which  the 
collective  coimties  may  be  said  to  form. 

The  longest  season  of  Florida  is  the  summer,  which  lasts  at 
least  five  months — ^from  April  to  the  end  of  August.  Its  chief 
drawback  is  its  length.  Five  months  of  heat  are  apt  to  become 
monotonous  to  the  Enelishman  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
about  five  weeks ;  but  beyond  this  monotony  there  is  no  real 
drawback.  Each  day  begins  with  an  unclouded  sky,  a  hot  sun, 
and  a  still  atmosphere.  About  10  a.m.  a  breeze  begins  to  stir 
among  the  pine-trees,  which  gradually  increases  until,  about  2 
p.m.,  it  has  brought  up  heavy  banks  of  thimderclouds,  which 
shortly  afterwards  break  in  a  noisy  tropical  downpour  of  rain. 
By  5  p.m.  all  the  clouds  have  passed  away,  the  breeze  has 
dropped,  the  moiftture  disappeared  in  the  porous  soil,  and  a 
beautiful  evening,  calm  and  deliciously  cool,  crowns  the  day. 
No  division  of  the  day  could  be  better  for  the  unacclimatisea. 
Most  of  the  work  is  done  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  and 
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what  would  otherwise  be  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  is  relieved 
by  the  strong  fresh  breeze  which  arises  as  punctually  as  the 
hand  of  the  clock  points  to  the  hour  of  ten.  From  noon  to  late 
afternoon  the  fruit-grower  rests  within  his  house,  or  busies  him- 
self about  such  carpentering  and  other  matters  as  may  demand 
his  attention.  When  the  storm  has  cleared  the  air  he  attends 
to  the  stock,  and  then  devotes  the  rest  of  the  evening  to  social 
relaxation,  for  the  labour  of  the  day  has  come  to  an  end  and  the 
night  is  clear  and  cooL  When  the  stars  hang  overhead  in  an 
unbroken  arch  of  brilliance,  and  the  pine-trees  cast  long  shadows 
across  your  garden  ground ;  when  along  the  low  and  far-distant 
horizon  ''  smnmer  lightning  "  rushes  in  rapid  flashes,  illumining 
the  wooded  landscape  with  its  beautiful  but  weird  light — then 
the  social  instincts  of  the  colonists  assert  themselves,  and  at  one 
house  or  another  a  dozen  or  so  neighbours  assemble,  arriving 
in  buggies  or  on  horseback,  with  all  the  clatter  and  jollity  of 
unconventionalism.  In  a  very  short  time  the  broad  verandah 
is  crowded  with  easv  chairs  and  little  tables ;  across  the  shirt- 
sleeved  groups  the  lamps  and  candles  throw  their  light  without 
a  single  flicker — so  still  is  the  air — ^and  ray  into  the  growing 
darkness  of  the  night ;  and  the  hearty  chorus  of  song  makes  the 
welkin  ring  as  these  "jolly  dogs  "  shake  off  what  scant  measure 
of  dull  care  the  labour  and  anxiety  of  the  day  may  have  meted 
out,  and  make  merry  in  good  old  English  fashion  under  that  far- 
distant  sky. 

In  summer  the  risk  of  catching  malaria  and  "  chills  and 
fevers  "  is  much  increased.  The  hour  after  sunset  is  a  ffttal  time. 
The  moment  the  sun  sinks  behind  the  dark  plumes  of  the  distant 
pines  the  wisest  thing  an  Englishman  can  do  is  to  retire  to  his 
bungalow  and  eat  his  dinner.  The  sudden  cooling  of  the  air, 
consequent  on  the  disappearance  of  the  source  of  heat,  gives 
birth  to  the  long  low  clouds  of  miasma  which  hang  over  the 
lakes  and  streams  and  lie  upon  the  ground,  thick  as  an  orthodox 
London  fog.  The  fermentmg  vegetation  and  receptive  atmos- 
phere is  far  too  kindly  to  the  "  bacteria  "  of  malana  to  make  it 
safe  for  man.  As  to  minor  diseases,  some  new  arrivals  suffer 
from  prickly  heat,  some  from  sores,  and  some  from  boils ;  but, 
when  once  acclimatised,  men  seldom  suffer  from  such  attacks. 
Mosquitoes,  sand-fleas,  horseflies,  and  gnats  are  nuisances ;  but 
wire-gauze  screens  to  doors  and  windows  and  mosquito-nets  to 
the  beds  are  effectual  preventives — ^within  doors — ^to  these  pests. 
New  comers  get  their  full  share  of  mosquitoes  for  a  time ;  but 
when  the  blood  becomes  thin  they  practically  cease  to  annoy. 
Finally,  it  must  be  remembered,  tnat  oppreeeive  heat  is  almost 
unknown  in  Florida.  The  "  hot-oven  "  heat  which  strikes  down 
many  a  New  Yorker  with  sunstroke  and  heat-apoplexy  is  a 
stranger  to  the  Florida  "  cracker.'* 

Tne  short  wet  autumn — which  includes  the  months  of  Sep- 
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tember  and  October,  and  sometimes  November — ^is  decidedly 
unpleasant.  Chills  and  fevers,  ague  and  malaria,  and,  chief  of 
all,  the  Dengue  fever,  are  rife.  This  Dengue  fever  is  peculiar 
to  the  river  regions  of  the  Southern  States,  and,  though  not 
dangerous,  is  exceedingly  disagreeable.  It  begins  with  a  back- 
ache, and  then  spreads  to  every  bone  in  the  bo^,  the  pain  being 
sometimes  excruciating.  It  is  popularly — and  graphically — 
called  the  "  break-bone  "  fever.  Some  believe  it  arises  from  the 
prevalence  of  brackish  water;  others  from  careless  exposure  to 
the  chilly  night  air  of  the  ''&11  months."  However  that  may 
be,  m^  advice  is,  ''  Don't  catch  it ; "  and  the  best  way  of  follow- 
ing this  counsel  is  to  refrain  from  introducing  yourself  to  Florida 
during  its  autumn  season. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  charm  of  Florida  winters,  but 
I  would  point  out  here  that  although  the  winter  is  usually 
reckoned  from  the  beginning  of  November  to  the  end  of  March, 
November  is  frequently  a  very  wet  month,  and  March  a  hot  one 
for  winter.  The  three  middle  months  require  no  apology :  they 
are  as  perfect  as  we  can  get  things,  I  suppose,  on  earth.  There 
are  *'  cold  snaps "  occasionally,  and  sometimes  more  rain  than 
one  expects,  but  on  the  whole  the  winter  is  charming.  It  is  the 
salvation  of  Florida  that  winter  is  a  very  dry  season,  and  that 
she  does  not  have,  as  California,  wet  and  cold  together.  The 
weather  closely  resembles  the  "  Indian  summer  "  of  the  middle 
states,  and  there  is  a  drjrness  and  elasticity  about  the  atmos- 
phere that  makes  for  physical  enjoyment.  That  the  Floridian 
winter  is  something  out  of  the  common  may  be  gathered  from 
the  &ct  that  from  yO,000  to  80,000  Northerners  annually  come 
south  for  the  sole  purpose  of  wintering  in  the  state.  With  the 
lukewarm  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  west  and  the 
tepid  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Stream  (77  deg.  Fahr.  mean,  with  only 
7  deg.  range,  winter  and  mimmer)  on  the  east,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising  that  the  sea-breezes  which  daily  blow. across  this  pine 
and  palm  covered  peninsula  should  bring  with  them  a  warm  and 
genial  climate,  when  the  whole  of  the  northern  and  many  of  the 
central  states  of  the  Union  are  in  the  icy  grip  of  a  four  months' 
frost. 

Herein  lies  the  secret  of  the  Florida  climate.  It  is,  I  repeat, 
if  not  insular^  at  least  peninsular.  The  influence  of  the  sea 
moderates  and  equalises  the  temperature.  An  annual  average 
temperature  of  75  deg.  is  highly  productive,  coBteria  parUms,  of 
vegetable  erowth,  and  the  isotherm  of  75  dee.  runs  rignt  through 
Central  Florida.  About  70  deg.  of  humidity  is  considered  to 
be  the  most  advantageous  for  producing  periodic  rainfall  and 
generating  atmospheric  electricity,  and  Central  Florida  exactly 
complies  with  this  re(][uirement.  Again,  on  the  grounds  of 
health,  high  atmospheric  pressure  is  to  be  infinitely  preferred 
to  low  pressure ;  and  as  on  the  parallel  of  28  deg.  at  sea-level — 
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where  the  greatest  atmospheric  pressure  is  found — ^and  with 
temperature  at  freezing  point,  the  barometric  pressure  is  30*5 
deg.,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Florida  average  of  30035  deg.  is 
exceedingly  good.  The  watershed  of  Florida  is  low,  and  con- 
sequently offers  no  obstruction  to  the  free  passage  of  sea-breezes; 
and  as  these  winds  come  daily  from  the  warm  waters  on  either 
side,  bringing  a  large  amount  of  humidity  with  them,  the  dew 

Joint  is  reached  by  a  slight  depression  of  temperature.  Further 
epression  is  thus  arrested,  and  the  temperature  of  da^  and 
night  thereby  equalised.  Heavy  refreshing  dew  and  ram  are 
the  inevitable  result.  And  further,  as  water  absorbs  heat  more 
slowly  than  land,  and  therefore  remains  in  hot  weather  com- 
paratively cooler,  the  summer  temperature  of  a  sea-^irt  country 
IS  comparatively  low.  Similarly,  as  water  parts  with  its  heat 
by  radiation  more  slowly  than  land,  and  therefore  remains  in 
cold  weather  comparatively  warmer,  the  winter  of  a  maritime 
country  is  moderated.  In  other  words,  the  climate  of  Florida, 
though  semi-tropical,  is  essentially  temperate. 

So  many  Englishmen  have  settled,  and  so  many  are  intent 
on  settling  m  Florida,  that  some  account  of  the  conditions  under 
which  our  fellow-countrymen  have  already  found  homes  and 
livelihood  in  this  state  cannot  but  be  interesting.  By  placing 
before  those  who  are  still  in  the  Old  Country  a  description  of  the 
luck — and,  I  may  add,  the  ill-luck — of  their  compatriots  in  the 
New,  and  by  pointing  out  the  more  obvious  causes  that  have 
determined  their  success  or  failure,  I  may  be  helping  manv  of 
those  who  are  about  to  migrate  to  the  "  Land  of  Flowers  to 
avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fate  of  their  less  fortunate  brethren, 
and  to  attain,  on  the  other,  a  success  similar  to  that  which  has 
been  gained  by  the  more  fortunate.  I  mav,  moreover,  be 
interesting  those  who  have  relatives  and  frienos  settled  in  this 
state. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  character  of  the  average  English  settler. 
As  a  class,  it  is  decidedly  more  fitted  than  not  to  succeed  in  the 
life  it  has  elected  to  lead.  The  English  settler  is  nearly  always 
a  man  of  superior  breeding  and  education,  and  often  one  who  is 
more  adept  at  handling  a  gun  or  backing  a  horse  than  driving  a 
quill.  He  is  frequently  a  younger  son  of  what  some  would  call 
**  the  classes  " — ^an  army  failure,  perhaps,  but  a  ffood  fellow  and 
with  plenty  of  grit  in  him,  all  the  same.  He  nas  often  been 
educated  at  some  public  school,  where,  by  strict  attention  to  the 
business  of  athletics — and  that  business  alone — he  has  made 
himself  unfit  to  succeed  in  this  country  where  competitive 
examinations  are  the  **open  sesa/me"  to  most  of  the  higher 
walks  of  life.  But  often  he  has  proceeded  to  a  higher  plane  of 
education,  and  augmented  his  school  training  by  whatever  a 
career  at  the  Universities  can  give.  At  any  rate,  whatever  his 
antecedents,  we  find  him  in  Florida  a  fine  healthy  young  fellow. 
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with  all  the  sturdy  traditions  of  Ei^lish  virility  and  pluck  strong 
within  him,  and  in  every  sense  of  the  word  physically  fit  to  push 
on  and  get  on.  He  has,  however,  one  drawback,  and  that  is  his 
lack  of  the  power  to  eridure.  This  inability  to  endure — ^to  wait 
in  patience  while  steadv  and  continuous  labour  works  to  a 
succeffiful  end,  to  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  summer  in 
order  that  the  harvest  may  be  reaped,  is  a  distinguishing  feature 
in  the  cases  of  failure  in  Florida^  Many  a  mere  lad — as  the 
annaLs  of  English  heroism  amply  prove — can  go  through  perils 
by  water  and  perils  by  land  and  come  through  with  colours 
flying,  but  the  ardent  and  restless  spirits  of  youth  seem  particu- 
larly prone  to  succumb  in  face  of  the  constant  difficulty,  and  the 
lon^  months  and  years  which  must  intervene  before  success  can 
ordinarily  be  gained  in  the  more  popular  and  staple  industries 
of  the  state.  Just  as  the  day-to-day  labouring  life  of  the  indus- 
trial classes  of  England  fits  them  particularly  for  successful  toil 
in  manv  of  our  colonies,  so  the  previously  easy  and  in  many 
cases  idle  existence  of  the  younger  members  of  the  more  leisured 
classes  unfits  them  for  succeeding  in  a  sphere  where  the  daily 
round  and  the  trivial  task  are  more  potent  in  assuring  success 
than  any  temporary  spasm  of  energy,  however  herculean,  can 
possibly  be. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  the  particular  industry 
of  Florida  to  which  most  Englishmen  turn  their  attention — that 
of  orange  and  fruit  growing— is  one  in  which  the  demands  on 
personal  labour  are  comparatively  light — certainly,  very  light 
m  proportion  to  the  possible  returns.  The  culture  of  fruit  does 
not  require  the  amount  of  labour  which  is  necessary  for  the 
culture  of  grain.  The  fruit-grower  is  in  every  way  a  less-worked 
man  than  uie  farmer.  The  very  nature  of  his  work  is  different. 
While  the  farmer  has  to  drive  his  heavy  two  or  three  horsed 
plough  through  a  more  or  less  heavy  soil,  the  fruit-grower  simply 
tickles,  as  it  were,  the  sandy  surface  with  a  light  machine,  drawn 
by  a  pony  or  mule,  and  easily  guided  with  one  hand  if  necessary. 
Whereas  the  ground  has  to  be  deeply  furrowed  for  the  recep- 
tion of  seed,  the  surface  soil  of  the  orange  grove  has  only  to  be 
lightly  stirred  in  order  to  admit  air  and  moisture  to  the  lower 
stratum.  Indeed,  the  roots  of  the  trees  of  the  citrus  family, 
which  spread  out  horizontally  and  seldom  sink  six  inches  below 
the  surmce,  would  be  injured,  if  not  severed,  were  the  plough  to 
penetrate  any  distance.  Harrowing,  again,  is  almost  a  child's 
task.  The  harrows  required  for  fruit-growing  are  mere  toys  in 
size,  though  efficacious  enough  in  effect.  When  harvest  arrives 
the  labour  again  is  light,  although  the  hours  may  be  rather 
long — ^if,  that  is,  the  fruit-grower  be  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 
heavy  crop.  With  specially  made  clippers  he  plucks  the  golden 
fruit  from  the  branches  and  places  it  in  an  open  receptacle  at 
his  feet.     The  fruit  is  then  ''sized,"  packed  in  boxes,  and 
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despatched  to  the  distant  markets  of  the  frost-bound  north. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  harvestinj^  of  pear  and  peach  crops, 
and  of  all  the  variety  of  frnit  which  it  seems  Florida's  special 
mission  to  provide. 

When  the  fruit-grower  adds  to  his  grove  some  acres  of  vege- 
tables and  the  lesser  fruitfr^such  as  potatoes  and  cabba^es^ 
strawberries  and  pine-apples — the  work  of  sowing  or  planting, 
cultivating  and  harvesting,  is  less  a^eeable  thouen  hardly  more 
laborious.  In  no  case  has  the  cultivator  to  undei^o  the  toil  of 
the  farmer — his  work  rather  resembles  that  of  the  gardener. 
However  much  there  may  be  of  it — ^and  this  entirely  depends 
on  the  acreage  and  crop  under  cultivation — ^there  is  not  likely 
to  be  any  work  on  a  grove  or  vegetable  plantation,  when  once 
the  clearmg  of  the  virgin  land  is  complete,  that  cannot  be  easily 
and  thoroughly  done  by  the  sturdy  young  Englishmen  who 
emijnrate  in  such  large  numbers  to  the  state. 

There  is,  however,  another  class  of  settlers  which  compels 
our  attention.  There  are  many  men  of  mature  a^e  in  Flonda, 
who  have  had  farming  experience  in  England  or  who  have  been 
forcibly  retired  from  our  army  or  navy  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
the  ripeness  of  experience,  or  who  have  worked  and  prospered, 
more  or  less,  in  various  callings,  and  who  have,  in  the  mil  vigour 
of  manhood,  turned  their  steps  to  Florida  in  order  to  live  a  less 
conventional  and,  perhaps,  easier  life  with  a  surer  prospect  of 
ultimate  success.  These  men,  it  need  hardly  be  remarked,  are 
valuable  additions  to  the  community.  They  come  with  a  ripe 
experience  of  life,  with  a  keen  realisation  of  the  necessity  to  work, 
with  a  toughened  temperament  and  a  balanced  judgment,  and, 
with  what  is  so  important  to  a  youthful  country,  a  fair  amount  of 
capital.  These  men,  if  they  once  settle  on  the  land,  seldom  fail 
They  very  soon  make  it  apparent  that  they  have  "  come  to  stay." 
Such  bugbears  as  mosquitoes  or  snakes,  long  summers  or 
occasional  frosts,  which  frighten  away  many  of  the  younger  men, 
are  accepted  at  once  by  the  matured  and  more  experienced. 
They  know  that  in  every  country,  and  especially  every  new 
country,  the  drawbacks  are  many,  and  as  often  as  not  take  the 
form  of  personal  inconveniences.  They  also  know  that  their 
ability  to  *'  try  something  else  "  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  their 
age,  and  that  the  dancing  will-o'-the-wisp  of  fortune,  which 
allures  so  many  of  the  youngsters  away,  luts  flashed  too  often 
before  their  eyes  to  attract  attention  now.  I  repeat  that  this 
class  of  settler  is  a  boon  to  any  community.  It  is  a  class  which 
is  at  once  the  ballast  and  tne  mainstay  of  society,  and  the 
strongest  hope  of  the  New  World  to  redress  the  balance  of  the 
Old. 

I  have  thus  far  defined  two  classes  of  English  settlers  in 
Florida,  and  I  may  say  at  once  that  they  embrace  the  great 
majority  of  our  countrymen  in  that  state.     There  may  be  other 
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varieties,  but  there  is  no  other  class  of  men.  In  small  num- 
bers, and  scattered  haphazard  over  the  state,  there  may  be 
found  some  English  gardeners  and  artisans ;  ex-clerks  of  lower 
grade — ^too  often  witnout  capital  and  without  strength  or  the 
necessary  habits  of  life ;  some  sturdy  sons  of  small  tradesmen, 
who  not  infrequently  do  better  by  setting  up  '*  stores ''  than  by 
cultivating  land ;  and  a  heterogeneous  group  of  failures — and 
possibly  "  outsiders  " — ^from  our  country  and  our  colonies.  But 
the  Englishmen  in  Florida  who  are  fruit-growers  by  choice,  and, 
if  I  may  sa^  so,  by  "  natural  selection,"  are  almost  to  a  man 
members  of  the  two  classes  I  have  already  described  at  some 
length.  There  is  nothing,  really,  to  prevent  the  others  from 
succeeding,  but  it  is  a  fact — and  curious,  perhaps,  to  those  who 
study  the  laws  of  modem  migration — that  the  conditions  of  life 
and  labour  in  Florida  have  attracted  the  very  best  we  can  a£ford 
to  spare. 

It  can  be  readily  understood,  therefore,  that  society  in  Florida 
is  good.  I  have  lived  and  travelled  in  many  lands,  and,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  India — ^which  is  always  an  excep- 
tional country — I  have  never  met  with  such  good  English 
society  as  in  Florida.  In  Canada  and  Australia,  in  rl^ew  Zealand 
and  at  the  Cape,  you  may  and  probably  will  have  for  your 
English  neighbour  an  ex-small  uirmer,  an  ex-labourer,  or  an 
artW  They  are  very  good  in  their  way,  of  course,  and  with 
their  grand  powers  of  endurance  form  excellent  colonista  But 
it  is  not  desirable  for  a  man  of  superior  breeding,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  a  gentlewoman,  to  associate  on  intimate  terms, 
year  after  year,  with  the  uneducated  and  unrefined.  They  and 
their  families  may  be  entirely  estimable,  but  in  no  way  are 
thOT  desirable  habituA  of  your  hearth.  Now,  in  Florida,  all  is 
different.  One  suffers  no  social  ostracism  in  migrating  thither. 
The  English  society  there  is  the  same  as  you  have  had  at  home. 
You  are  surrounded  by  bachelors  or  married  men,  in  every 
respect  your  equals,  who  form  an  agreeable  and  sympathetic 
society.  Those  who  are  married  have  English  ladies  presiding 
over  their  homes,  and  this  fact  alone  preserves  the  amenities  of 
social  custom  among  many  men  who  might  otherwise  roughen 
into  the  vigorous  but  rude  simplicity  of  the  pioneer.  None  but 
those  who  nave  witnessed  it  can  realise  the  amount  of  bright- 
ness and  life,  social  progress,  and  stability  that  a  ladv  bnngs 
into  a  colony  of  young  men.  The  more  wholesome  of  drawing- 
room  graces  revive  in  a  moment,  and  the  bronzed  and  bearded 
settlers  add  in  the  evening,  as  a  corollary  to  their  work,  the 
refining  indulgence  of  music — and  morals  ! 

So  much  £r  the  English  settler  j>er  se,  I  now  come  to  the 
question.  Under  what  conditions  do  we  find  Englishmen  settling 
m  Florida  ?  I  reply,  broadly,  under  two — ^as  part  and  parcel  of 
a  "colony,"  and  as  isolated  settlers.    There  has  been  a  good  deal 
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of  talk  about  these  colonies  in  Florida,  and  it  will  be  desirable 
to  ^ve  some  account  of  them  which  wiU  be  at  once  reliable  and 
disinterested.  This  latter  attribute  is  worth  something,  for  both 
Florida  and  the  English  have  suffered  much  from  the  glaring 

Fictures  an  interested  and  unscrupulous  imagination  has  orawn. 
allude  to  the  imagination  of  Florida  landowners  and  agents, 
and  that  of  their  romancing  representatives  in  England.  A  few 
of  the  latter — ^you  can  count  tnem  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand — 
are  as  reliable  as  men  can  be  who  have  never  set  foot  in  the 
country  and  become  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  life  and 
labour  in  it;  but  more,  it  is  to  be  feared,  combine  with  their 
crass  ignorance  the  ready  recklessness  of  the  rogue.  In  Florida 
itself  land-sharks  are  plentiful  enough,  but  one  has  always  the 
protection  of  being  able  to  see  for  oneself.  Here  it  is  different, 
and,  owing  to  a  too-confidin^  nature,  many  a  young  fellow  has 
been  allured  by  an  unscrupulous  schemer  to  a  course  that  could 
not  but  end  in  disaster.  The  catastrophe — ^for  it  was  nothing 
else — which  befell  a  whole  colony  of  Scotch  at  Sarasota  is  an 
instance  in  point.  Had  they  listened  with  a  cautious  ear  and 
accepted  with  considerable  reserve  the  deUghtful  romance  spun 
to  tnem ;  had  they  sent  out  thoroughly  trustworthy  represen- 
tatives to  survey  the  land  and  report  on  the  prospects  generally, 
it  would  have  l)een  averted,  and  a  more  desirable  section  chosen. 
But,  conmiitting  themselves  to  the  ''cruel  mercies"  of  the 
interested,  they  launched  their  barque  on  the  sea  of  infatuation, 
and,  naturally,  sank.  There  are  some  words  of  advice  which  I 
would  repeat  while  I  am  on  this  subject,  and  which  have  been 
worth  thousands  of  dollars  to  those  who  have  taken  them :  Do 
not  buy  a  single  acre  of  land  until  you  have  seen  it  and  walked 
over  it.  And,  I  might  add.  Do  not  buy  at  all  until  you  have 
been  long  enough  in  the  state  to  judge  mr  yourself. 

I  would  here  give  a  word  of  caution  as  to  buying  Florida 
property  in  England.  All  Florida  lands  are  surveyed  regardless 
of  nvers,  lakes,  and  swamps,  and  you  cannot  tell  when  you  are 
buying  a  40-acre  section — and  the  agent  who  is  selling  it  to  you 
may  not  know  himself — ^whether  you  are  buying  a  solid  tract  of 
cultivable  soil,  or  whether  the  half  or  even  the  whole  of  it  be 
one  of  the  much  talked-of  lakes.  Now,  in  a  warm  climate  a  lake 
is  undeniably  a  pleasing  prospect,  but  it  is  not  usually  considered 
a  suitable  soil  for  the  orange  tree  or  a  satisfactory  foundation 
for  a  house !  There  are  coimtless  stories  told  in  Florida  of  the 
various  ways  in  which  a  would-be  purchaser  has  fallen  into  the 
clutches  of  that  voracious,  though  not  veracious,  monster,  the 
land-shark,  alias  the  land-agent.  I  will  recall  one  for  your 
benefit.  A  certain  man  went  forth  to  buy,  and,  behold,  he  fell 
among  thieves — that  is  to  say,  he  was  driven  out  of  town  one  day 
by  a  well-dressed  man  in  a  well-appointed  buggy  to  view  a 
'*  desirable  property."    After  marchmg  round  the  estate,  keep- 
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ing  step  to  the  well-balanced  eulogies  of  the  well-dressed  man, 
he  was  at  last  halted  by  that  mdividual  on  the  edge  of  a  well. 
Now  the  word  "  well "  in  Florida  admits  of  a  twofold  compari- 
son :  you  may  go  up  the  scale  with  "  better,  best/'  or  down  it 
with  "  worse,  worst !  '  The  latter  mode  of  progression  is  most 
in  fftshion.  So,  when  the  land-agent  called  to  his  negro  groom 
to  lower  a  bucket  and  draw  up  some  of  the  element  to  prove  it 
was  a  refreshing  fountain  of  health,  the  possible  purchaser  was 
enchanted  to  find  a  pure  drink  of  the  most  entrancing  coldness. 
Clearly  this  ice-cold  spring  was  worth — as,  indeed,  he  had  been 
assured — ^the  money  askea  for  the  whole  estate.  So  he  bought ; 
and  when  on  subsequent  occasions  that  water  seemed  as  hot  as 
the  air  above  grouna  he  felt  mystified,  but  when  he  discovered 
that  while  he  was  "  beating  the  bounds "  of  the  property  the 
negro  groom  had  slipped  a  201b.  block  of  ice  (brought  for  the 
purpose)  into  the  well,  his  feeling  and  his  language  became 
such  that  I  despair  of  getting  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  licence  to 
permit  me  to  describe  them ! 

The  English  colonies  in  Florida  have  not  done  as  well  as 
might  be  expected  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is,  that  as  a  rule 
they  have  been  started  too  far  from  a  centre  of  population 
to  enable  the  members,  while  their  fruit-trees  are  maturing,  to 
support  themselves  by  growing  the  small  commodities  which  are 
always  on  demand  in  large  towns.  They  have  thus  been  starved 
out  The  second  reason  is,  that  most  of  the  members  of  these 
colonies  are  (juite  young,  with  no  settled  habits  of  work,  and 
without  sufficient  stamina  to  {)ersevere.  Everything  has  made 
for  sport  and  recreation,  as  against  steady  labour.  The  presence 
of  that  very  co-operative  medium  which  might  have  helped  to 
success  has  tenaed  toward  another  and  very  different  end. 
With  regard  to  the  inappropriate  location  or  these  colonies, 
there  is,  of  course,  sometnmff  to  be  said  for  the  founder.  It  is 
necessary  for  success  that  he  either  own  or  control  a  large 
amount  of  land,  and  land  cannot  be  bought  cheap  enough  for 
his  purpose  near  a  town  or  a  railway  station.  He  calculates 
that  by  the  time  the  colony  has  grown  up  both  town  and  station 
will  have  come  to  him.  In  a  country  like  tne  United  States,  where 
towns  with  a  full  complement  of  municipal  corporations,  town- 
halls,  railway-stations,  and  a  complete  system  of  local  corruption 
spring  up  in  a  year,  this  is  a  natural  calculation  for  him  to 
make,  and  the  only  thing  to  be  said  against  it  is  that  unfortu- 
nately it  may  prove  to  be  inaccurate.  The  town  and  railroad 
take  another  line  of  country,  and  the  young  colony,  just  at  the 
time  it  requires  most  sustenance  from  without,  receives  none. 
The  fruit-trees  are  still  in  the  unprofitable  non-bearing  stage, 
and  the  distance  from  the  vegetable  market  discoun^es  pro- 
duction for  it.  Too  late,  the  colony  awakens  to  find  that  it  is 
dying  of  starvation.    The  weaker  members  fail,  the  stronger 
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migrate,  and  the  residuum,  giving  up  all  hope  of  making  a 
future  or  of  even  earning  a  hving,  alleviate  the  short  lease  of 
life  that  is  left  to  them  with  such  diversions  as  sport  can  afford. 

I  have  known  more  than  one  colony  like  thi&  I  lived  for  a 
time  in  a  colony  which,  socially,  was  perfectly  charming.  It 
had  more  than  fifty  members,  and  pleasanter,  jollier  fellows  it 
has  not  been  my  fortune  to  meet.  Many  were  men  of  superior 
education;  several  were  University  men,  barristers  and  the 
like ;  all  were  gentlemen.  The  elements  of  an  agreeable  society 
were  present — there  were  even  ladies  to  cap  the  social  edifice — 
but  the  desideratum  of  a  successful  colony  was  conspicuous  by 
its  absence.  There  was  not  one  member  of  that  colony  who  was 
supporting  himself  by  his  land.  There  was  not  even  one  grove 
in  tne  colony  which  was  self-supporting.  Many  of  the  members 
had  embarked  considerable  capital,  over  which  they  had  con- 
trol ;  but  more  belonged  to  that  ubiquitous  but  unsatisfactory 
class  of  "  remittance-men,"  who,  depending  for  the  sinews  oi 
war  on  regular  or  irregular  contributions  from  home,  were  by 
that  very  fact  made  thriftless,  shiftless,  and  dependent.  Ven- 
turing nothing,  they  nothing  had.  Having  set  out  their  orange 
and  lemon  trees  and  planted  a  few  bananas,  they  "  let  Nature 
have  her  perfect  work  "  with  regard  to  the  rest,  ignoring  or  not 
knowing  the  stem  fact  that  in  a  sub-tropical  country  Nature 
must  be  sharply  looked  after  if  she  is  to  prove  a  helpful  hand- 
maiden. 

This  colony — and  there  are  several  in  the  same  plight — 
suffered  from  want  of  stimulus.  Had  it  been  smaller  in  extent 
or  nearer  to  a  town  or  first-rate  shipping  point,  there  would  have 
been  the  prospect  of  earning  a  good  living  by  vegetable  growing 
or  "  trucking, '  as  it  is  called,  and  by  poultry  and  dairy  farminfl^ 
on  a  small  scale.  Vegetables  grow  prolifically  in  Florida,  ana 
in  winter  the  stampede  of  Northerners  to  the  state  is  so  great 
that  the  demand  is  always  well  ahead  of  the  supply,  and  prices, 
as  a  consequence,  are  very  remunerative.  It  may  be  regarded 
as  an  axiom  in  Florida,  that  an  acre  well  tilled  within  a  mile  of 
a  market  is  worth  twenty  indifierently  cultivated  ten  miles 
away.  This  distance,  then,  from  large  centres  or  suitable 
markets,  is,  I  consider,  a  very  powernil  reason  against  the 
success  of  some  of  the  chief  existing  colonies.  And,  in  the  same 
way,  the  want  of  opportunity  to  co-operate  in  industry  impels 
the  colonists  to  combine  in  sport.  A  large  shooting  party  is  a 
diversion  hugely  appreciated  by  the  younger  members,  and 
however  frequently  such  a  diversion  occurs  it  never  fails  to  gain 
popular  support.  And  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  convivial  parties 
ride  and  drive  from  bimgalow  to  bungalow,  encompassing  the 
colony  till  the  company  embraces  its  full  strength  and  the 
entertainment  assumes  a  boisterous  plenitude.  There  is  no 
objection  to  this,  of  course,  but  the  imdue  prevalence  of  sport 
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and  the  facilities  for  indulging  in  it  in  these  colonies  is  a  prime 
fsEU^tor  in  many  cases  of  failure. 

There  are,  however,  several  points  on  which  a  colony  holds 
out  an  inducement  to  the  English  settler.  First  of  all,  there  is 
good  company,  and  if  a  man  really  means  business  and  hard 
work  he  wiU  not  find  it  difficult  to  meet  with  some  kindred 
spirits.  Next,  there  is  the  probable  advantage  of  a  club  solicit- 
ing his  patronage,  where  he  may  not  only  read  most  of  the  home 
newspapers  ana  periodicals,  but  even  indulge  in  billiards  and 
other  lawful  delignts  which  serve  to  link  him  with  civilised  life. 
Then  there  is  for  his  use  that  most  precious  investment  of  others 
— ^their  experience.  The  seniors  of  the  colony  will  be  a  boon  to 
him,  either  for  what  they  can  tell  him  or  for  what  they  can 
show  him,  or  for  exemjjlifying  what  he  should  avoid.  There  is, 
again,  the  considerable  advantage  of  living  among  your  own 
people — ^though  under  another  sky,  still  among  home-tolk.  You 
can  occasionally  wave  the  Union  Jack  and  air  your  Jingoism 
without  unduly  ruffling  the  feathers  of  that  mightily  susceptible 
bird — ^the  American  ilSstgle.  There  is  the  ability  to  co-operate 
in  work  for  mutual  profit  and  security,  and,  indeed,  a  dozen  and 
more  good  reasons  why  a  colony  might  be  a  very  good  place 
indeed  in  which  to  settle.  Of  course  it  must  be  imderstood  that 
the  colony  selected  should  lie  near  a  market,  and  that  the  indi- 
vidual should  make  up  his  mind  to  work.  With  these  conditions, 
however,  success  may  be  reaped  in  another  manner,  and  this 
brings  me  to  the  isolated  settler — ^that  is,  the  non-gregarious,  as 
far  as  "  colonies  "  are  concerned. 

The  Englishman  who  goes  '*  on  his  own  hook  "  entirely,  and 
win  have  none  of  such  things  as  colonies,  can  always  do  well  by 
settling  near  a  good  market  on  a  small  but  fertile  tract  of  lana. 
He  will  plant  out  a  small  orange  and  lemon  grove,  of  course,  to 
slowly  mature,  and  in  the  meanwhile  he  will  turn  his  attention 
to  "  trucking,"  than  which  few  things  pay  better.  If  he  is  in 
Central  and  North  Central  Florida  he  wul  have  a  pear  and  peach 
grove  beade&  Pears  pay  some  people  just  as  well  as  oranges, 
uiough  there  may  be  more  worK  attached  to  them.  In  the 
production  of  what  he  knows  by  experience  to  be  the  demand 
of  his  market,  and  in  the  position  ne  enjoys  of  being  able  to 
convey  without  cost  or  injury  his  produce  thither,  he  is  a  man 
very  satisfactorily  placed.  'Kear  a  centre  and  enjoying  such 
immumty  from  inconvenience  as  it  can  provide,  he  is  enabled 
to  gauge  with  tolerable  certainty  the  appetite  it  is  his  business 
to  satisfy,  and  to  indulge  in  such  risks  and  speculations  as  of  his 
own  direct  knowledge  he  is  convinced  will  pay.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  settler  near  the  towns  becomes  what  we  should 
call  a  market  gardener.  As  such,  his  lot  is  to  be  envied,  for  his 
outlay  is  small,  his  risk  slight,  his  losses  but  temporary,  and  his 
profits  large.     I  know  men  who,  settling  in  the  vicinity  of  such 
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places,  are  making  tbeir  "  pile  "  with  satisfactory  speed,  and 
who  are  watching  acres  of  orange  and  lemon  trees  slowly  matur- 
ing into  what  wul  be  in  due  course  a  comfortable  fortune.  I 
therefore  think  it  better  that  the  average  Englishman,  if  he  can 
trust  his  own  common  sense  and  rely  on  ms  own  judgment, 
should  eschew  the  colonies  and  stand  on  his  own  merits.  He 
must  not  expect  the  market  to  come  to  him,  but  solve  the 
problem  as  Mahomet  did  that  of  the  mountain — ^by  going  to  it  I 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  be  inexperienced,  fearful  of  indepen- 
dence and  mistrustful  of  his  own  strength,  let  him  seek  out  a 
colony  situated  in  a  favourable  district  and  join  it  for  the  help 
it  can  give  him.  Undoubtedly  it  may  temper  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb,  but  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  undergoing  any 
shearing  or  plucking  process  at  all ! 

As  I  am  somewhat  carefully  estimating  the  position  of  our 
countrymen  in  Florida,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  some  if  I  refer 
to  what  is  called  "  the  pupil  system,"  and  give  a  brief  account 
of  the  lot  our  younger  brotners  or  our  sons  meet  with  in  Florida. 
While  granting  its  desirability,  I  would,  however,  limit  the 
''pupilage"  to  a  year.     In  that  time  the  lad  will  have  worked 
through  the  complete  cycle  of  the  seasons,  and  have  picked  up 
a  large  amount  of  general  information  which  should  eventually 
be  the  means  of  saving  him  many  a  dollar.     It  is  a  mistake  to 
extend  the  pupilage  over  too  long  a  period ;  it  is  equally  a  mis- 
take to  cut  it  so  short  as  to  be  practically  useless.     T\iq  sum 
charged  by  the  fruit-grower  for  boarding  and  training  his  pupil 
varies  from  £60  to  £100  per  annum.    I  think  myself — ^ana  I 
have  particularly  noted  the  pupil  system — that  £5  a  month 
would  be  ample  repayment  for  the  expense  and  trouble  that  the 
fruit-grower  is  usually  put  to.     It  must  be  remembered  that  if 
the  pupil  is  reasonably  strong,  willing  to  do  his  best,  and  pos- 
sessed of  common  sense,  he  is  as  good  as — aye,  and  a  ^eat  aeal 
better  than — any  ordinary  labourer  that  could  be  hirea.  Labour 
all  over  the  United  States  is  very  expensive  and,  in  Florida 
particularly,  unsatisfactoiy  as  well     The  negroes  are  lazy  and 
utterly  unreliable.     They  require  as  much  looking  after  as  an 
infant.     At  the  very  moment  when  you  particularly  need  his 
services — to   get   your  crops  in,  perhaps,  or  to  do  something 
which  he  knows  to  be  important  and  requiring  immediate  atten- 
tion— the  man  to  whom,  perhaps,  you  nave  been  kindest,  will 
come  to  you  in  a  nonchalant  way  and  say,  **  I  reckon  I  won't 
work  to-day.  Boss,"  and  nothing  on  earth  will  make  him  alter 
his  mind.     It  is  his  way  of  showing  you  that  he  is  a  person  of 
importance  and  indispensable  to  you.      Now,  many  English 
settlers  have  been  able  to  dispense  with  this  individual  by 
resorting  to  the  pupil  system.      The  pupil,  therefore,  is  an 
important  factor,  and  gives  as  much  as,  it  not  more  than,  he 
get&     The  negro's  hire  would  run  from  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and 
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a  half  a  day,  and  the  fruit-grower  would  be  saved  that  sum  and 
have,  to  boot,  a  young  and  pleasant  companion.  For,  as  a  rule, 
the  English  lads  who  go  in  such  laige  numbers  to  Florida  are 
fine  young  fellows — strong,  active,  cheery,  gentlemanly.  They 
are,  on  the  whole,  capital  stuff  to  make  excellent  fruit-growers 
and  useful  members  of  the  community.  There  are,  of  course, 
exceptions — sometimes  glaring  exceptions — ^and  £100  per  annum 
would  be  dirt  cheap  for  these ! 

But  why  do  parents  withdraw  their  sons  from  some  school, 
where  they  have  scraped  a  painful  acquaintance  with  various 
matters  they  will  hasten  to  forget  when  they  leave,  and  which 
they  will  find  of  little  or  no  use  to  them  in  their  new  life,  and 
ihen  send  them  straight  off,  by  parcel  post  as  it  were,  to  Florida  ? 
Surely  the  wiser,  the  kinder  course  is  to  give  the  lad  aoDi^pre- 
paration  for  the  work  he  will  have  to  do.  Take  cooking.  Hun- 
dreds of  young  fellows  are  *'  batching,"  as  it  is  called,  in  the 
pinewoods  of  Florida — that  is,  living  together  in  couples  or 
trios,  and  taking  turns  to  do  the  cooking.  The  result,  for  a  long 
time  at  least,  is  such  that  I  would  fain  draw  a  veil — or  a  dish- 
cloth— over  it!  The  concoctions  which  I  have  eaten — and,  I 
am  bound  to  add  that,  under  the  influence  of  a  hearty  appetite, 
eaten  with  gugto — concoctions,  rnesaea,  prepared  with  infinite 
anxiety  and  an  enormous  expenditure  of  time,  would,  I  am  con- 
vinced, send  the  fond  parents  of  the  amateur  cooks  into  fits 
could  they  only  realise  the  case — or  the  cooking !  Now,  a  course 
of  improperly  cooked  food  is  not  conducive  to  health,  and  if  only 
from  that  point  of  view  it  is  desirable  that  simple  cooking.be 
learnt — ^learnt  at  home.  There  is  no  need  to  pay  a  hunored 
guineas  a  year  at  an  Agricultural  College  to  acquire  this 
accomplishment,  believe  me.  Under  the  head  of  simple 
cookery,  I  would  include  the  baking  and  boiling  of  meats  and 
fish,  and  the  various  ways  of  serving  up  "remainders,"  by 
hashes,  minces,  stews,  "resurrection  pies,'  and  the  like — the 
making  of  simple  meat  and  vegetable  soups  in  particular.  Such 
pastry  as  meat  and  fruit  pies  require  would  suffice.  The  stewing 
of  fruit  and  making  it  mto  Jam  would  be  very  useful  And, 
perhaps,  most  important  of  all,  the  baking  of  bread.  The  bread 
of  the  usual  "  gentleman  baker  "  is  heavy  and  unwholesome  in 
the  extreme.  Its  specific  ^avity  must  be  something  enormous. 
The  baking  of  light  bread  is,  I  am  led  to  think,  not  an  easy  art 
to  acquire;  but  the  would-be  denizen  of  the  pine-forests  of 
Florida  will  find  his  enjoyment  of  meals  vastly  augmented  by 
the  presence  of  good  light  bread.  Surely  it  is  not  asking  too 
mucn  to  demana  a  brief  home  training  m  the  needful  art  of 
cookery  for  the  youth  who  is  taking  flignt  to  Florida. 

After  cookery  comes  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  manipulation 
of  needle  and  thread — the  sewing  on  of  buttons,  which  is  a  simple 
art  (let  me  assure  any  young  men  who  may  be  present  that  does 
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not  of  necessity  imply  the  shedding  of  human  blood  or  the  taking 
the  name  of  Jove  in  vain) ;  the  making  a  button-hole,  and  the  arts 
of  patching  and  darning.  Darning  is  a  very  useful  accomplish- 
ment anywhere,  and  worth  a  heap  of  money  in  the  pine-woods. 
Again,  sunple  carpentry  is  always  being  required.  Tour  house, 
your  rails,  your  waggon,  your  gates  are  all  constantly  shouting 
for  "  simple  carpentry."  I  fear  they  too  often  shout  in  vain !  In 
a  word,,  it  is  only  kind  to  prepare  a  young  fellow  for  the  new  life 
he  is  going  to  in  Florida.  It  is  only  economy,  for  it  saves 
boundless  waste ;  only  sensible,  for  it  prevents  the  folly  which 
arises  from  ignorance ;  only  wise,  for  it  contributes  to  success ; 
only  parental,  for  it  protects  the  child ;  orUy  English,  for  "  Eng- 
land expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty." 

Finally,  Is  it  worth  the  while  of  any  of  us  to  go  to  Florida  ? 
to  follow  the  hundreds,  the  thousands  of  our  countrymen  who 
have  already  gone  ?  My  answer  is  in  the  affirmative — but  with 
a  caution.  We  can  follow  them  with  profit  to  ourselves ;  but  it 
is  not  needful  to  step  in  their  tracks.  Orange  and  lemon  grow- 
ing may  be  suitable  for  many ;  it  cannot  be  suitable  for  all. 
Fruit  and  vegetable  culture  demand  much  stability  of  character 
from  the  would-be  cultivator.  There  is  always  this  personal 
equation — ^too  often,  I  fear,  is  it  ignored.  A  man  may  play  many 
parts  in  Florida  and  success  ma^  attend  each.  The  country  is 
ready  for  further  development ;  its  undoubted  riches  await  the 
enterprise  of  intelligent  men.  The  tannery,  the  chemical  factory, 
the  sawmill  and  the  sugar-mill,  and  a  dozen  and  more  under- 
takings will  richly  repav  their  owners.  ^  The  first  stage  of 
development — that  of  tickling  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  reap- 
ing the  first-fruits  of  a  virgin  land — is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close. 
The  second  stage — that  of  the  application  of  science  to  the 
environment  of  nature — has  already  begun.  Brawny  hands  and 
muscular  arms  have  brought  Florida  up  to  date ;  in  the  future, 
brains  will  have  their  share.  Of  a  certain  intelligence  Florida 
has  had  galore :  sharpers  and  schemers  have  waxed  and  multi- 
plied exceedingly  upion  her.  She  now  needs  the  science  which 
is  the  helpmeet  of  commerce :  the  intelligence  which  is  produc- 
tive in  the  best  sense — ^productive  of  good  to  the  community. 
And  she  deserves  it,  for  aespite  her  whims,  her  hereditary  taint, 
her  occasional  unresponsiveness,  she  holds  in  her  hands  the  horn 
of  plenty  and  the  clue  to  a  happy  life.  Therefore  I  say, "  Floreat 
Florida!" 

Non  TO  Map. — Since  the  publication  of  this  map,  five  new  counties  have  been 
formed :  Citrus  County,  formed  from  the  northern  part  of  Hernando  County  ;  Paaoo 
County,  from  the  southern  part  of  Hernando  County ;  Osceola  County,  from  the 
aoxxth  ef  Orange  and  we^t  of  Brevard  Counties ;  Lake  County,  from  the  north  of 
Orange  and  east  of  Sumter  Counties ;  Desoto  County,  from  Eastern  Manatee ;  and 
Lee  County  from  Northern  Monroe.  Of  these  Lake  County  is  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant as  regards  orange  culture. 
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ON  THE  TEACHING  OF  ELEMENTARY  COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY  IN  PRIMARY  AND  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS,  AND  IN  A  MINOR  DEGREE  OF  ELE- 
MENTARY  TECHNICAL   INSTRUCTION.* 


By  Mr.  J.  H.  SILBERBACH,  of  Liverpool 

[Addressed  to  tibe  members  of  the  Society,  in  the  Hemorial  Hall,  Albert  Square,  on 

Wednesday,  June  5, 1889.] 

INTRODUCTION. 

VERY  little  is  known  to  the  dwellers  in  our  seaport  towns, 
and  still  less  by  those  who  live  inland,  of  the  various 
articles  of  produce  which  are  daily  lanided  on  our  shores ;  and 
even  thougn  their  names  may  be  known,  the  objects,  unless 
verycommon  indeed,  are  not. 

With  a  view  to  making  these  objects  better  known,  and  to 
cause  the  teachers  and  cmldren  of  our  elementary  schools  to 
take  an  interest  in  them,  and  not  only  in  them  but  in  the 
countries  from  whence  they  come,  it  occurred  to  me  that  if 
they  could  be  arranged  in  cases,  geographically,  a  great  impetus 
might  be  given  to  the  study  of  Gteography. 

The  cases  which  you  have  before  you  are  the  outcome  of 
that  idea,  and  you  will  notice  that  the  specimens  are  grouped, 
as  far  as  possible,  under  various  heads — as,  for  instance.  Food 
Products,  Uil  Producers,  Gums  and  Resins,  Medicines,  Dyes  and 
Colours,  Earth  Products,  and  so  forth. 

The  cheap  and  useful  maps  which  are  now  issued  by  most  of 
our  leading  publishers  are  a  marked  improvement  on  those  of 
bygone  years ;  and  yet,  with  all  the  advantages  gained  through 
their  use,  children  know  very  little  of  practical  conmiercial 
Geography. 

These  cases  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  meet  a  need,  and  cause 
more  interest  to  be  taken,  not  only  by  children,  but  by  teachers 
also,  in  the  study  of  Geography.  The  idea  of  impressing  on  the 
minds  of  both  teachers  and  children  the  names  and  uses  of 

*  Prior  to  the  deliYery  of  the  address,  a  number  of  cases  were  shown  representing  various 
countries,  each  case  eontahiiug  specimens  of  the  leading  products.  Cases  were  also  shown  of 
▼arious  raw  materials,  specimens  in  the  intermediate  stages  of  manufocture.  and  also  in  the 
finished  state.  The  set  was  part  of  a  laige  collection  wmch  is  being  formed  and  is  intended 
for  use  in  elementair  schools  connected  with  the  Wirral  Church  Miuiagers'  Association,  and 
arranged  by  Mr.  Silberbach,  who  is  one  of  the  honorary  managers  of  the  Wirral  Diocesan 
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imported  objects  in  this  way  is  really  a  development  of  the 
Kindergarten  system,  and,  like  that  qrstem,  uses  the  eye  as  an 
aid  to  the  memory. 

With  a  view  of  making  the  cases  of  utility  to  the  teachers, 
it  is  my  intention  to  issue  with  each  case  a  handbook,  giving  a 
short  account  of  the  country  it  represents,  and  its  climate, 
together  with  a  list  of  objects  grown  and  their  uses.  The  teachers 
will  then  give  such  information  to  the  children  as  they  may  think 
best — not  overtaxing  them — ^for  it  must  be  clearly  understood 
that  the  idea  is  to  ease  the  teachers'  work,  and  not  to  make  it 
heavier.  The  tests  which  the  geographical  cases  in  their  incom- 
plete  state  have  undergone  have  been  eminently  satisfactory, 
and  both  teachers  and  children  have  benefitted.  The  mono- 
tonous repetition,  which  left  the  child  at  the  end  of  the  lesson 
very  little  better  for  the  instruction,  has  ^ven  way  to  a  lively 
interest  in  the  objects  and  their  uses,  and  mquiries  made  some 
time  afterwards  prove  that  lasting  impressions  had  been  made 
on  the  minds  of  the  children. 

The  teachers'  work  has  also  been  lightened,  because  the 
interest  of  the  children  has  been  aroused  and  sustained,  and 
what  before  was  simply  a  lesson  becomes  a  pleasure  instead  of  a 
toil. 

The  plan  of  instruction  adopted  has  been  to  group  the 
children,  say  fifteen  or  twenty,  around  the  case.  The  oojects 
are  then  passed  round  one  by  one,  so  that  each  child  can  see  or 
feel  for  himself;  and  whilst  the  specimens  are  being  exhibited 
the  teacher  explains,  in  a  simple  way,  their  nature  and  uses.  A 
map  of  the  country  is  attached  to  the  box,  but  in  schools  which 
have  the  advantage  of  large  maps  of  each  country  it  will  be 
better  to  use  them. 

I  found  it  dij£cult  to  show  fruit,  and  decided  that  wax 
models  would  represent  some  kinds,  but  the  larger  varieties  I 
was  obliged  to  leave  out  as  the  models  were  too  large  and 
pictures  too  expensive. 

In  the  arrangement  of  these  cases  my  difficulty  has  been  to 
keep  the  number  of  specimens  within  bounds,  for  as  the  work 
progressed,  one  improvement  after  another  suggested  itself,  so 
that  the  fear  naturally  arose  as  to  whether  the  cases  would  be 
large  enough,  and  it  is  not  desirable  to  increase  the  size  ma- 
terially unless  they  are  to  be  kept  in  one  place. 

For  instance,  to  show  specimens  of  timber  of  such  size  as  to 
give  a  proper  idea  of  the  grain  would  be  simply  impossible,  and 
as  the  import  of  timber  is  a  very  important  branch  of  our  com- 
merce, I  aecided  that  it  would  be  better  to  show  small  pieces, 
such  as  you  have  seen  rather  than  leave  them  out. 

Another  question  that  arose  was  that  of  metals ;  and  with  a 
view  to  making  this  part  of  the  work  more  interesting  I  decided 
not  only  to  show  a  specimen  of  the  metal,  but  also  of  the  ore 
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from  which  it  is  taken,  and  thus  a  short  step  is  taken  in  the 
direction  of  geology. 

A  further  step  will  be  taken  when  the  imitation  jewels  are 
obtained  and  classified,  which  I  am  tiying  to  obtain ;  and  as  the 
handbook  tells  the  rock  from  whence  they  come,  a  further 
interesting  lesson  in  simple  geology  will  be  given. 

The  following  cases  are  either  partially  or  altogether  com- 
pleted :  Austria,  Australia,  Argentine  Confederation,  Australasia, 
British  Guiana,  British  Columbia,  Mexico,  Bel^m,  Holland, 
Switzerland,  North  Africa  (including  Egypt),  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  South  Africa  (including  Cape  ol  Good  Hope  and 
Madagascar),  China,  Chili,  Canada,  Cfentral  America,  Ceylon, 
Denmark  and  Iceland,  Norway  and  Sweden,  Turkey  in  Europe, 
Turkey  in  Asia  and  Arabia,  France,  Spain  and  Portugal,  Ger- 
many, Russia  in  Europe,  Russia  in  Asia,  Italy,  India  and 
Ceylon,  Janan,  Peru,  Malaysia,  Melanesia,  West  Indies,  United 
States,  Meoiterranean  Islands,  New  Zealand,  Indo-duna. 

In  many  cases,  where  the  countries  are  small,  or  where  the 
products  are  ver^r  similar,  as,  for  instance,  Spain  and  Portugal, 
Holland  and  Belgium,  the  products  of  two  countries  have  been 
placed  in  one  box ;  and  a  very  interesting  lesson  can  also  be 
given  by  grouping  the  cases  together  of  countries  lying  in  the 
same  zone. 

When  the  cases  were  first  arranged,  I  published  a  small 
handbook,  which  was  really  a  catalogue  of  tne  collection  then 
exhibited,  intending  it  to  be  a  guide  to  teachers  when  showing 
the  specimens,  but  as  it  was  arranged  hurriedly,  and  is  imper- 
fect, I  decided  to  go  more  thoroughly  into  the  work  and  arrange 
a  complete  handbook,  in  parts,  so  that  each  case  would  have  a 
book  of  its  own,  giving  some  account  of  the  country  it  repre- 
sented, together  with  a  fuller  account  of  the  objects  shown. 

Your  secretary  suggested  that  the  West  Indies  would  be  a 
subject  which  would  be  of  interest  to  you,  and  I  have  adopted 
his  suggestion,  and  will  now,  with  your  permission,  s^ive  some 
extracts  from  the  handbook  intended  for  that  box,  and  in 
doin^  so  desire  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  only  such  extracts 
as  wiU  interest  the  children  are  to  be  given  when  the  boxes  are 
shown,  the  handbook  being  intendea  in  the  end  for  a  wider 
audience,  and  for  use  when  teachers  are  instructing  pupil- 
teachers. 

THE  WEST  INDIES. 

The  term  West  Indies  is  applied  to  the  Archipelago  which 
constitutes  the  eastern  boundiury  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  The  name  was  given  by  Columbus,  and  was  for 
a  whUe  synonymous  with  America.  They  are  divided  into 
three  groups,  the  Bahamas,  the  Greater  Antilles,  and  the  Lesser 
Antilles. 
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The  Greater  Antilles  consist  of  the  Caymans  and  Jamaica 
(British),  Cuba,  Isle  of  Pines,  and  Porto  Kico  (Spanish),  and 
Hayti  (Independent). 

The  Lesser  Antilles  consist  of  the  Windward  or  South 
Caribbee  Islands,  Barbados,  Grenada,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent, 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  (British),  and  Martinic[ue  (^French).  The 
Leeward  or  North  Caribbee  Islands,  consisting  of  Anguilla, 
Antigua,  Barbuda,  Dominica,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  Saba,  St.  Eusta- 
tius  and  St.  Christopher  (British),  Desirade,  Guadeloupe,  Marie 
Galante,  St.  Martin,  and  Les  Saintes  (French). 


HISTORY. 

Columbus  discovered  many  of  these  islands,  and  gave  names 
to  them  in  1492.  Afterwards  the  Spaniards  extended  their 
investigation  and  took  possession.  Their  fertility  was  unbounded 
and  gave  sustenance  to  an  immense  number  of  natives,  estimated 
bv  some  as  high  as  five  to  six  millions.  These  natives  received 
tne  Spaniards  with  kindness  and  hospitality,  which  met  with 
the  most  cruel  ingratitude  in  return,  and  eventually  they  were 
almost  exterminated,  and  at  the  instance  of  Las  Casas,  negroes 
were  imported  to  supply  their  place,  and  now  the  original 
inhabitants  are  extinct,  excepting  a  few  Caribs  on  St.  Vincent 
and  Trinity. 

The  first  English  vessels  which  visited  these  islands  were 
under  Sebastian  Cabot ;  and  in  1536  the  French  followed  suit. 
From  this  time  onwards  a  desultory  warfare  was  carried  on  by 
the  English,  French,  and  Dutch  against  the  Spaniards,  and 
these  nations  effected  settlements  on  many  of  the  islands.  From 
1629  to  1650  many  of  these  settlers  were  captured  by  the 
Spaniards,  some  heilg  condemned  to  work  in  mi^es,  and  others 
were  massacred.  Charles  the  First  was  imable  to  check  these 
proceedings,  and  peaceable  colonisation  was  hindered,  but  in 
1655  Cromwell  sent  out  a  fleet,  and  many  of  the  islands  were 
added  to  our  possessions.  The  demand  for  tropical  productions, 
and  the  suitableness  of  these  islands  for  their  growth,  afforded 
means  for  the  rapid  acauirement  of  wealth.  The  cupidity  of 
the  early  settlers  caused  them  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
Spaniards  and  import  ne&roes,  by  whose  blood  and  sweat  the 
commodities  were  Lised,  and  their  owners  enriched,  the  annals 
of  these  islands  from  1492  to  1816  present  a  melancholy 
history  of  calamities  and  crimes.  This  was  especially  the  case 
in  Jamaica,  where  the  sudden  acquisition  of  wealth  by  the 
English  planters,  tempted  them  into  great  excesses.  All  moral 
law  was  set  aside,  the  slaves  were  treated  with  the  greatest 
cruelty,  and  a  series  of  struggles  commenced  between  the 
oppressed  race  and  their  tyrants.  The  evils  of  slavery,  and  the 
reign  of  immorality  which  existed  in  the  island,  stirred  up  in 
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England  a  feeling  of  anger  against  the  planters,  which  finally 
resulted  in  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  1838.  The  slaves 
when  freed,  refused  in  most  cases  to  work  for  their  former 
masters,  and  as  the  latter  had  mostly  squandered  their  money, 
the  estates  gradually  fell  into  the  hands  of  mortgagees,  and  the 
staple  industry  of  the  island — sugar — was  paralysed.  Afterwards, 
the  introduction  of  new  planters,  with  capital,  caused  an  increase 
in  the  suear-producing  capacity  of  the  island,  but  it  has  not 
attained  tne  same  degree  of  prosperity  as  before,  many  planta- 
tions remaining  idle. 

The  tendency  of  late  years  has  been  to  export  sugar  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  probability  is,  that  with  an  increased 
demand  in  the  States,  tnere  is  room  for  an  increased  output 
from  the  West  Indies ;  but  to  compete  successfully  the  very  best 
processes  must  be  adopted. 

With  regard  to  Gaudeloupe  and  Martinique,  the  chief 
French  islands,  these  are  very  prosperous — a  result  which  is 
largely  attained  because  of  the  introduction  of  the  most  modem 
processes  and  the  adoption  of  the  central  factorj  system  for 
preparing  the  sugar. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  13s.  to  14s.  per  cwt.  will  pay 
those  planters  who  adopt  these  improved  methods  of  cultivation, 
and  at  present  prices  the  production  ought  to  be  materially 
increased. 

Cuba  has  passed  through  almost  the  same  phases  as  the 
British  West  Indies.  Most  of  the  old  proprietors  have  been 
made  bankrupt,  the  land  has  fallen  heavily  in  value,  and  has 
fallen  into  new  hands,  who,  by  the  introduction  of  the  central 
factory  system,  have  been  able  to  hold  their  own.  The  old 
method  was  for  each  cane  grower  to  work  up  his  own  sugar  and 
rum,  but  in  the  new  system  the  planters  send  their  canes  to  a 
central  factory  to  be  dealt  with.  This  system  was  originated 
hv  the  French  beet  farmers,  and  has  been  extended  into  the 
Irench  West  Indies,  a  large  factory  having  been  established  at 
Point  a  Pitre,  costing  £216,000,  and  capable  of  turning  out  in 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year  8,000  to  10,000  tons  of  sugar. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  course  of  this  paper,  to  give 
details  as  to  the  method  of  working,  but  the  centralisation  of 
the  work  naturally  leads  to  great  economy.  I  have  dealt  some- 
what at  length  with  this  industry,  because  it  is  the  largest  in 
most  of  the  islands  excepting  Trinidad,  where  cocoa  is  produced 
in  great  quantities. 

it  will  take  up  too  much  time  to  speak  in  detail  respecting 
the  geoCTaphical  position,  size,  climate,  and  products  of  each 
of  the  isianda 

I  will  now  simply  ^ive  you  some  few  examples  of  the  style 
of  information  which  is  given  in  the  handbook  respecting  each 
of  the  products  in  the  cases. 
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PRODUCTS. 

The  most  important  is  sugar,  which  forms  the  staple  com- 
modity of  the  islands. 

SuGAB. — Sugar  is  chiefly  produced  from  a  gigantic  grass 
belonging  to  the  genus  Saccnarum,  from  beet,  from  maize. 
Most  varieties  of  sugar-cane  have  probably  sprung  from  one 
species  called  SaccharuTn  oMdanarum,  but  authorities  are  not 
agreed  on  this  point.     (1)  The  Bourbon  cane  came  originally 
from  Malabar,  was  transported  from  thence  to  the  island  of 
Bourbon,  where  it  greatly  improved,  and  afterwards  was  im- 
ported into  the  West  Indiea     (2)  The  Otaheite  canes  are  two, 
the  purple-striped  and  the  straw-coloured.    These  two  and  the 
Bourbon  are  now  so  mixed  together  on  the  West  Indian  estates 
that  it  is  a  matter  6{  difficulty  to  distinguish  them.     With  a 
good  soil  and  season  the  plants  grow  to  the  height  of  12  or  14 
feet,  and  6  inches  in  circumference,  and  the  yidd  is  about  2| 
to  3  tons  per  acre.    The  Batavian  canes  are  four  in  number,  but 
do  not  produce  so  much  per  acre  as  the  Bourbon,  and  are  of  slower 
growth.     The  East  Indian  canes  are  iuicy  and  sweet,  and  pro- 
duce a  fine-grained  sugar.      They  flower  when  eight  months 
old,  and  can  be  cut  down  and  manufactured  when  ten  months 
old.      These  canes  are  all  red,  and  are  equalled  in  yielding 
power  by  the  black  and  yellow  Nepaul  canes.    There  are  sever^ 
small-sized  canes  in  India,  the  most  common  being  the  Kajlee 
and  Pooree,  but  they  are  much  inferior  to  our  colonial  kinds. 
The  Chinese  is  a  hard  and  solid  cane,  which  withstands  drought 
well  and  produces  crops  even  to  the  third  year,  but  the  Indian 
canes  are  renewed  annually.     The  **  elephant  "cane,  of  Cochin 
China,  grows  to  the  height  of  11  feet,  but  is  only  cultivated  for 
eating  and  chewing,  but  would  probably  prove  a  good  sugar- 
producing  cane  if  transplanted.     In  five  or  six  years  it  reaches 
the  height  of  from  16  to  32  feet,  when  it  is  simply  allowed  to 
^ow  as  an  ornament  in  the  gardens.    Eight  kinas  of  cane  grow 
m  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  foremost  being  the  Salangore, 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  canes  grown,  attaining  a  weight  of 
251b.,  and  a   height  of    13ft.,  the   yield    being  as  much  as 
80,0001b.   to  the  acre,  as  against  21,0001b.  to  32,0001b.  from 
ordinary  canes.     The  South  Pacific  Islands  are  regarded  by 
some  as  the  home  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  there  are  many  forms 
which  are  strictly  local.    These  canes  produce  more  sugar  than 
the  bulk  of  our  colonial  canea     The  sugar-cane  thrives  best  in 
a  moist,  warm  climate,  with  intervals  of  hot  weather  tempered 
by  sea  air,  its  most  luxuriant  development  being  on  islands 
and  sea-coasts,  especially  in  the  tropics. 

Batata  is  a  root,  originally  found  wild  in  the  Malayan 
Archipelago,  which  has  become  aispersed  over  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  world,  and  is  used  instead  of  the  potato.  It  is  mealy, 
sweet,  and  wholesome. 
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Plaivtain  {Mvsa  sapieiitum)  is  a  delicious  fruit  yielded  by 
a  plant  growing  15  or  20  feet  high,  found  in  most  tropical 
countries.  It  closely  resembles  the  banana,  the  fruit  growing, 
in  favourable  situations,  to  a  great  size,  a  bunch,  containing  160 
to  180,  weighing  66  to  881b.  It  is  generally  cut  unripe,  is 
skinned,  then  roasted,  and  served  up  as  bread.  It  is  also  used 
for  fattening  domestic  animals. 

Banana  {Musa  iparcbdisictca), — This  delicious  fruit  is  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone,  together  with  the  plantain,  of  which 
it  is  a  variety,  what  com  is  to  Europeans,  or  nee  to  the  Chinese 
and  East  Indians.  The  plant  grows  quickly,  and  the  fruit,  when 
ripe,  is  exposed  to  the  sun  and  dried  like  nffs,  and  then  forms  a 
wholesome  food.  Meal  or  flour  is  obtained  by  cutting  the  fruit 
in  slices,  and  afterwards  it  is  dried  and  pounded.  The  same 
extent  of  ground  in  Europe  under  wheat  as  would  furnish  sub- 
sistence for  two  persons,  would,  in  Mexico,  under  the  banana, 
furnish  food  for  fifty.  This  fruit,  of  late  years,  has  become  very 
popular  in  England  The  leaves,  which  are  two  yards  long  and 
a  foot  wide,  are  used  as  food  for  hogs  and  as  napkins  and  table- 
cloths. In  the  Philippines  a  wild  oanana  {Mvsa  teostUia)  fur- 
nishes a  textile  material  made  into  cloth  and  cordage  known  as 
Manilla  rope  (Humboldt). 

Abbowroot. — A  farinaceous  substance  obtained  in  America, 
the  West  Indies,  and  Ceylon,  from  the  root  of  the  Mara'iiata 
arwndinucea,  and  in  India  from  the  tubers  of  Curcuma  augus- 
Hfclia  (Waterson).  It  is  prepared  by  grating  the  tubers  into  a 
pulp.  It  is  then  strained,  and  passed  through  successive  waters 
and  sieves  until  purified.  The  pure  farina  then  subsides  from 
the  milk-like  fluid,  the  moisture  is  evaporated  by  exposure  to 
the  sun  and  air,  and  the  flour,  when  dry,  is  packed  in  boxes  or 
casks,  where  it  will  keep  good  for  years.  Being  easy  of  digestion, 
it  is  much  used  for  invalids,  and  ^r  young  children.  It  is  mixed 
with  boiling  water,  or  milk,  in  the  form  of  puddings. 

Tapioca  (Ma/nioc)  is  a  nutritive  substance  prepared  from 
the  roots  of  the  cassava  plant,  Jatropha  Ttianikot,  which  are 
pressed,  dried  in  chimneys,  and  powdered  into  flour.  This 
plant,  when  eaten  whole,  is  rank  poison,  its  effect  being  almost 
as  rapid  as  prussic  acid.  For  shipment  it  is  dried  on  hot  plates, 
becomes  granular,  and  is  used  in  a  similar  manner  to  sago  and 
arrowroot  for  makins;  puddings. 

Rice  (Oryza). — ^The  common  rice  (0.  sativa)  is  still  found 
wild  in  Hindustan ;  and  though  the  produce  is  small  the  grain 
is  carefully  gathered,  and  sells  dear,  bein^  esteemed  as  a  dainty 
bjr  rich  Indians,  who  boil  it  in  steam.  Rice  is  largely  grown  in 
the  East  Indies,  particularly  in  the  south,  where  it  forms  the 
staple  food  of  the  natives,  but  in  Northern  India,  wheat  is  the 
principal  crop  and  food.  It  is  also  largely  ^own  in  China, 
where  it  forms  the  staple  food.    Rice  requires  intense  heat  and 
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much  moisture,  the  fields  requiring  to  be  frequently  laid  under 
water — hence  the  great  necessity  tor  irrigation  works  in  India, 
where  a  dry  season  means  a  poor  yield  and  consequent  fiamine. 
Burmah,  Java,  Carolina,  and  South  America  furnish  a  large 
proportion  of  our  supplies  as  well  as  India,  and  a  fine  kind  is 
sometimes  imported  from  Japan.  Bice  has  been  introduced  into 
Carolina,  Georgia,  the  West  indies,  Central  and  South  America, 
and  in  Europe,  into  Lombardy,  Valencia,  and  some  of  thedistricts 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean. 

Yam  (Dioecorea),  belongs  to  an  order  of  plants  of  which 
many  are  poisonous,  the  West  Indian  yam  being  an  exception. 
In  the  East  Indies  they  grow  to  a  great  size,  some  tubers  weigh- 
ing as  much  as  301b. 

Tamarinds. — ^This  &uit  is  the  product  of  the  East  and  West 
Indian  tamarind  trees,  the  former  being  the  largest.  In  the 
East  the  pulp  is  dried,  either  artificially  or  in  the  sun,  and 
mixed  with  a  little  salt.  The  West  Indian  is  put  into  jars  in 
layers,  with  sugar  between,  or  boiled  syrup  poured  over.  In 
warm  countries  they  are  used  in  making  retreshing  drinks,  and 
the  black  tamarinds  in  the  preparation  of  tobacco.  The  pulp  is 
a  cooling  laxative  medicine,  much  valued  in  fever. 

Pomegranates  are  the  product  of  a  low  tree,  the  Punica 

?ramatum,  common  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  temperate  zone, 
'he  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  the  orange,  the  rind  a  light  brown, 
and  the  inside  fuU  of  seeds  covered  with  a  sweet  juicy  pulp.  This 
fruit  is  chiefly  imported  from  the  West  Indies,  the  southern 
parts  of  Europe,  Syria,  and  North  Africa.  It  is  much  esteemed 
m  hot  countries,  and  of  late  years  a  large  quantity  has  been 
imported  into  Great  Britain. 

Orange  {Citraa  aurantium). — This  tree  or  shrub  was  im- 
ported by  the  Portuguese  into  Europe  from  India  and  China  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  sweet  oranges,  so  abundant  in  our 
market,  are  chiefly  imported  from  Spain  and  the  Azores,  but  the 
demand  is  so  great  that  large  quantities  are  also  imported  from 
Portugal,  Italy,  Jaffa,  BrazU,  the  West  Indies,  and  a  blood-red 
kind  from  Malta.  The  peel  is  used  in  confectionery,  a  light  wine 
being  also  made  from  it,  and  from  the  flowers  a  perfume  called 
*'  Neroly  "  is  obtained,  which  is  used  in  making  Eau  de  Cologne 
(Bimmel).  From  the  leaves  an  essential  oil  is  obtained,  called 
"Petit-grain,"  and  from  the  rind  an  essence  called  "Oil 
of  bigarrede."  Bitter  oranges  {Citrtbs  bigarradia)  come 
from  Seville,  and  are  largely  used  in  making  marmalade. 
Varieties:  (I)  The  " China  orange.  This  is  the  common 
orange  of  the  market.  It  is  round  and  smooth,  with  a  thin, 
golden-yellow  rind.  (2)  A  pear-shaped  orange,  with  a  thick, 
smooth  rind,  a  rare  sort,  not  much  known  in  the  marketa  (3) 
The  "  Orange  of  Nice,  "  which  is  grown  largely  about  that  city, 
is  rough,  thick-skinned,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  best,  both 
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for  size,  jjroductiveness,  and  quality.  (4)  The  "  Tiny-fruited  " 
oraiu?e,  with  a  thin,  smooth  rind.  Supposed  to  have  come  from 
the  rhilippine  Islands.  (5)  The  ''  Fingered "  orange,  an  ovate 
fruit  with  a  thick  rind.  (6)  The  "  Blood-red  "  orange,  originally 
from  the  Philippines,  with  a  medium-sized,  round,  rough  fruit, 
the  inside  yellow,  knotted  with  crimson.  (7)  The  "nibbed" 
orange,  a  tender  variety  of  little  value.  (8)  The  "Sweet- 
skinned  "  orange,  known  in  Paris  as  the  "  Forbidden  Fruit."  It 
is  a  heavy  fruit,  with  a  deep-yellow,  smooth,  thick,  sweet  rind. 
This  is  an  extremely  agreeable  fruit.  (9)  The  "Mandarin" 
orange,  originally  brought  from  China,  is  now  cultivated  in 
Malta.  This  is  one  of  the  jEinest  varieties  raised.  (10)  The  "  Saint 
Michael's "  orange.  This  is  one  of  the  most  productive  and 
delicious  of  all  oranges,  and  is  imported  in  large  quantities  from 
the  Azores. 

Lemon  (Citnis). — This  is  another  varietj  of  the  orange  family, 
a  native  of  Eastern  Asia,  from  whence  it  has  spread  to  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Southern  Europe,  and  to  the  West  Indies.  Its 
juice  is  analogous  to  the  orange,  but  contains  more  citric  acid 
and  less  sugar.  The  citric  acid,  which  is  extracted,  is  an 
approved  specific  against  scurvy,  and  is  used  to  make  many 
pleasant  drinks.  The  rind  is  a  bitter  aromatic,  is  used  for 
stomachic  tinctures,  for  preserves  and  liqueurs.  It  also  yields 
an  essential  oil  used  in  perfumery. 

Millet  (Holcvs)  is  an  annual  plant  or  grass,  growing  some- 
times to  the  height  of  20ft.,  the  stalk  being  filled  with  saccharine 
juice.  It  thrives  best  on  sandy  soil,  requiring  little  labour  or 
manure,  and  is  most  prolific  in  warm  climates.  It  is  largely 
grown  in  Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland,  the  southern  parts  of  Grer- 
many  and  France ;  also  in  the  East  Indies,  Chma,  Arabia, 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Nubia.  In  the  West  Indies  it  has  been 
introduced,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Guinea  com.  In  the 
East  it  is  used  as  human  food,  but  in  Europe,  though  sometimes 
used  as  food,  it  is  chiefly  used  in  feeding  poultry  and  domestic 
animals.    The  leaves  form  fodder  for  cattle. 

Mango  {Mangifera), — There  are  many  varieties  of  this  fruit, 
but  the  best  is  the  Jf.  indica,  from  India,  which  is  imported  as 
a  pickle.     It  is  also  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies. 

GuAVA  (Psidium), — P.  moniforum  is  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America.  P.  Tnontanum  is  a  native  of 
Jamaica.  These  tropical  trees  or  shrubs  produce  guava,  which 
is  eaten  raw  or  shipped  to  Europe  as  a  ielly.  The  wood,  very 
hard,  of  a  fine  colour  and  grain,  works  well,  and  takes  a  good 
polish. 

Cacao  or  Cocoa  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  a  tree,  Theo- 
broma  cctcao,  order  Stercvlicuiea. .  The  seeds  are  oval,  about  the 
size  of  an  olive.  When  bruised  they  form  the  cocoa  of  the 
shops,  and  when  reduced  to  a  paste,  mixed  with  sugar  and 
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vanilla,  form  chocolate.  They  are  imported  from  Yenezuela, 
Ecuador,  Guayaquil,  Brazil,  and  the  West  Indies.  It  is  also 
cultivated  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Ck>FFK£  is  the  beny  of  the  Cofea  Arabica,  an  evergreen 
shrub,  which  grows  to  the  height  ot  8fl.  to  15ft.  The  flower  is 
like  the  jasmine,  the  fruit  like  a  small  red  cherry,  enclosing  two 
of  the  oval  seeds,  covered  with  pulp,  which  form  the  coffee  of 
commerce.  The  plants  produce  fruit  when  two  years  old,  but 
the  best  is  from  those  which  are  four  to  five  years  old.  The 
shrub  is  indigenous  to  Abyssinia  and  to  Arabia,  where  it  is  best 
grown ;  but  it  has  been  transplanted  to  many  tropical  countries, 
viz.,  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  Java,  Ceylon,  India, 
Porto  Rico,  Sumatra,  Bourbon,  the  Philippines,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  East  Africa.  We  have  no 
record  of  the  first  introduction  of  coffee  as  a  drink,  its  use  for 
centuries  being  confined  to  the  East ;  but  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury it  was  drunk  in  Aden  as  a  refreshment,  afterwards  it  was 
introduced  to  Cairo,  and  in  1554  to  Constantinople,  and  this  in 
spite  of  bitter  opposition  in  both  cities.  The  first  coffee-house 
in  London  was  opened  by  a  Greek  in  1652,  and  the  number 
soon  increased.  The  cafis  of  the  present  day  bear  witness  to 
the  advance  of  the  temperance  cause,  and  are  a  standing  monu- 
ment to  this  philanthropic  movement. 

Peppeb. — Black  Pepper,  the  most  important  of  all  spices,  is 
the  product  of  a  climbing  plant  (Piper  nigrum),  and  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  Malabar,  from  whence  comes  the  best 
variety,  Java,  Sumatra,  and  neighbouring  islands.  The  plants 
bear  in  their  fourth  year,  are  best  at  their  seventh,  ana  then 
decline.  The  culture  is  not  difficult.  Two  crops  are  yielded 
annually,  and  are  gathered  before  ripening.  At  first  of  a  bright 
red,  by  drying  in  the  sun  the  berries  become  black,  and  taste 
hot  and  fiery.  White  pepper  is  milder,  and  is  produced  from 
the  same  plant  when  ripe.  It  is  freed  from  its  dark  coat  by 
maceration  in  water.  Pepper  {Long)  is  produced  from  a  climbing 
plant  grown  in  the  East  Indies,  the  berries  of  which  are  small 
out  exceedingly  hot.  Pepper  (Cayen/ne)  is  a  mixture  of  the 
powder  of  the  aried  pods  of  different  species  of  capsicum,  chiefly 
Spanish  pepper  and  bird  pepper,  natives  of  South  America  and 
the  East  and  West  Indies.  This  is  red  in  colour,  very  fiery  and 
acrimonious,  and  is  used  chiefly  as  a  condiment,  and  also  in 
medicine,  and  in  curry  powder.  Pepper  {Guinea)  is  made  from 
the  aromatic  seeds  oi  Agrana  paradisi  and  A,  grcmdifioruTn, 
found  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  It  is  a  powerful  stimulant, 
and  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  cardamons. 

Ginger  is  the  product  of  Zingeheraceae,  herbaceous  plants 
which  inhabit  China,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  Africa,  and 
America.  There  are  two  varieties,  the  black  and  the  white,  the 
former  being  inferior.     The  black  ginger  roots  are  immersed  in 
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boiling  water  and  then  dried.  The  white  ginger  consists  of  the 
best  and  roundest  roots,  which  are  peeled  msh  and  dried  in 
the  sun.  The  best  preserved  ginger  which  is  sent  to  this 
country  is  prepared  m>m  the  young  roots,  and  is  of  a  light- 
yellow  colour.  The  Chinese  preserve  it  dry,  and  use  it  largely 
as  a  condiment. 

Cassia. — ^There  are  a  large  number  of  species  of  this  plant. 
The  bark  resembles  cinnamon,  and  is  believed  to  be  indigenous 
to  China,  but  is  also  cultivated  in  the  Eastern  Islands  and  the 
West  Indies.  Cctasia  huds  are  produced  by  the  same  plant  as 
the  cassia  bark,  of  a  dark- brown  colour,  and  in  flavour  and 
taste  are  like  cinnamon.  Cosaia  OU :  This  extract  of  cassia  is 
acrid  and  pungent,  and  has  an  agreeable  odour.  Cassia  fistida 
is  like  a  laburnum,  and  is  found  in  India  and  Africa.  The 
leaves  and  flowers  are  purgatives.  Cassia  aciUifolia  grows  in 
Egypt,  Sennaar,  and  Aoyssinia,  and  is  the  Alexandrian  senna 
of  conunerce.  Cassia  lanceolata  is  from  Arabia,  and  is  known 
as  Mecca  senna.     Senna  is  a  valuable  purgative. 

Cloves  are  the  unexpanded  dried  flowers  of  the  CaryophyU 
Ivs  aromaticus,  a  native  of  Molucca,  but  now  it  is  grown  in  many 
of  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  in  Quiana,  Brazil,  and  the 
Mauritius.  The  best  are  from  the  island  of  Amboyna,  and  should 
be  large,  heavy,  and  brittle,  exuding  oil  when  pressed,  and  their 
taste  warm  and  acrid.  The  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  15  or 
30  feet.  The  leaves  are  aromatic,  and  the  flowers  very  fragrant. 
Clove  Oil :  This  oil  has  the  flavour  of  the  clove,  but  is  milder, 
is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  is  a  powerful*  stimulant. 

Capsicum.  (See  Chillies.) 

Pineapple. — The  succulent  fruit  of  a  tropical  plant,  indi- 
genous to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  but  naturalised 
m  the  hot  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  was  brought  to 
HoUand,  and  from  thence  to  England  in  1690,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion has  been  brought  to  such  a  pitch  of  perfection  that  the 
hothouses  of  Great  Britain  provide  more  luscious  fruit  even 
than  the  tropics.  They  are  grown  very  freely  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  can  now  be  bought  in  the  English  markets  at  low 
prices. 

Pimento,  or  Allspice  {Etigenia  pimenta),  is  the  fruit  of  a 
tree  common  to  Jamaica,  the  berries  of  which  are  gathered 
before  ripening,  and  are  dried  in  the  sun.  The  name  of  allspice  is 
given  because  the  flavour  resembles  cloves,  nutmegs,  and  cinna- 
mon ;  and  it  is  also  called  Jamaica  pepper,  because  it  is  chiefly 
grown  in  that  island.  It  is  largely  used  as  a  seasoning,  but  also 
as  a  medicine. 

The  Nutmeg  is  the  product  of  Myristica  Moschata,  a  native 
of  the  Moluccas,  but  afterwards  it  was  introduced  into  Sumatra, 
Java,  many  of  the  neighbouring  isles,  Guiana,  and  the  West  Indies. 
The  tree  bears  fruit  when  ten  years  old,  which  improves  in 
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quality  during  a  century.  The  fruit  is  of  the  size  of  an  apricot, 
pear-snaped,  and  as  it  ripens  the  rind  opens,  displaying  the 
nutmeg  encased  in  a  network  of  mace.  The  nutmegs  are 
gathered  two  or  three  times  a  year — ^the  third  period  yielding 
the  best — and  when  dried  in  the  sun  are  steeped  in  lime  water 
to  preserve  them.  The  Dutch  have  almost  a  monopoly  of  this 
spice,  and  its  introduction  has  been  very  slow  elsewhere. 

Ma.ce. — The  outer  covering  of  the  nutmeg  has  the  same 
odour,  but  is  more  pungent.  It  is  used  sometimes  medicinally, 
but  chiefly  as  a  condiment. 

Nutmeg  Oil  is  used  for  medicinal  purposes. 

Chillies  are  pods  obtained  from  the  Capsicwm  frwteaceris, 
cultivated  in  the  East  Indies.  These  pods  contain  many  small 
seeds,  pungent  and  fiery  to  the  taste,  and  are  used  as  a  condi- 
ment. They  are  used  to  make  cayenne  pepper  and  curry 
powder.  The  capsicums  used  in  Europe  are  trom  a  wild  species 
growing  in  the  W  est  Indies  and  South  America. 

Aloes. — A  bitter  juice  extracted  from  a  plant  of  the  same 
name,  and  used  as  a  purgative  both  for  men  and  horses. 
Socotra,  Cape  Colony,  Barbados. 

Alokwood  is  found  in  Assam,  Cochin,  and  China,  and  being 
saturated  with  an  aromatic  resin,  is  much  esteemed  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  incense  as  well  as  medicine. 

Castor  Oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  Ricinua 
communis,  a  plant  which  grows  in  America,  Southern  Europe, 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  which  probably  came  originally 
from  Africa.  It  was  familiar  to  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians.  The 
oil  is  crushed  from  the  seed  in  an  hydraulic  press,  and,  after 
heating  with  water,  is  strained  through  flannel  and  put  into 
canisters.  The  best  is  called  cold-drawn,  and  is  used  as  a  mild 
aperient.  It  is  also  used  for  machinery,  but  is  not  suitable  for 
fine  machinery,  because  it  is  too  thick.  The  largest  quantity 
imported  is  from  India. 

Croton  Oil  is  the  extract  of  the  seed  of  the  Croton  tiglium,, 
a  native  of  India,  Ceylon,  and  the  Moluccas.  The  seeds  are  the 
size  of  a  marble,  and  are  enveloped  in  a  small  shell  These  seeds 
are  the  stroi^est  purgative  known. 

Croton  (CascarUla), — ^The  bark  of  this  croton  is  also  used 
as  a  medicine,  and  is  imported  from  the  Barbados  and  the 
Brazil& 

Cochineal. — A  rich  red  dye  obtained  from  the  female  of  an 
insect  Coccus  cacti,  a  native  of  Mexico,  which  feeds  on  the 
Cactus  opv/ntia.  The  insects,  after  being  collected  from  the 
plants,  are  killed  in  boiling  water,  and  then  dried  when  they  are 
like  small  grains.  They  yield  a  beautiful  scarlet  colour,  and  are 
chiefly  usea  in  dyeing  wool  Now  our  chief  supplies  come  from 
the  danary  Isles. 

Pitch  is  a  substance  made  by  melting  resin  with  a  portion 
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of  tar,  and  is  also  found  in  a  natural  pitch  lake  in  the  island  of 
Trinidad  in  the  West  Indie& 

Cedar  (Abiea). — ^The  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  a  species  of  fir, 
and  its  qualities  have  long  been  famous.  Those  which  remain 
are  about  nine  feet  in  diameter.  The  Indian  cedar,  or  deodar, 
is  a  noble  tree,  which  grows  in  the  Himalayas  at  an  elevation  of 
from  4,000  to  10,000  feet.  Gamble  says  it  is  the  most  durable 
of  Indian  conifers,  and  is  used  for  railway  sleepers,  bridges, 
furniture,  and  for  shingles.  An  oil  is  obtained  irom  it  which 
resembles  crude  turpentine,  which  is  used  as  medicine  for  ulcers 
and  eruptions,  &a  Another  cedar  {Gedrda  toona  roxb,)  the  toon 
tree,  grows  in  Bengal,  Assam,  Burmah,  to  a  great  height,  80  to 
100  &et  of  clear  stem  being  often  seen.  It  is  known  in  the 
market  as  Moulmein  cedar,  and  is  durable,  being  suitable  for 
door  panels  and  carving.  It  is  of  a  brick-red  colour,  and  though 
soft  does  not  split  or  warp.  The  Atlas  cedar  (Cedrus  ada/vUica) 
grows  on  Mount  Atlas,  and  is  of  a  similar  grain  and  strength 
to  Cedrus  deodara.  Another  cedar  (CcMistria  arborea  schrad) 
is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  only  grows  to  the 
height  of  20  feet,  it  is  useful  for  ship  and  house  building  as 
well  as  cabinet  work.  The  red  cedar  {Uunonia  capemsis)  grows 
to  the  height  of  60  feet,  the  wood  being  tough,  close  grained, 
and  taking  a  good  polish.  It  is  used  by  cabinet  makers,  turners, 
and  wheelwrights.  The  Bermuda  cedar  (Jvmiperua  Bermu- 
diaaia,  L.)  is  another  variety.  Cedrde  toov/n  roxb.  woclia  (red 
cedar)  is  a  tall  handsome  tree  growing  in  Queensland  This  is 
the  best  known  and  most  valuable  wood  in  New  South  Wales. 
It  is  easDy  worked,  very  durable,  and  a  good  specimen  is  equal 
in  appearance  and  quality  to  the  best  ligurea  mahogany.  A 
tree  is  said  to  have  been  cut  down  yielding  80,000  feet  of  sale- 
able timber.  MeLia  compoaita  (white  cedar)  is  found  in  North 
Australia  and  Queensland.  The  wood  is  soft  and  easily  worked, 
and  is  used  chiefly  for  shingles.  Synoum  glandvJLosfwm,  or  pencil 
cedar,  grows  in  Queenslana  to  the  height  of  70  to  100  feet.  This 
wood  is  scented,  and  when  fresh  is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  being 
used  for  cabinet  work  and  in  shipbuilding. 

Lignum  Nvtm  {Ixora  triflorum)  of  British  Guiana,  grows  to 
the  height  of  30  to  60  feet,  and  is  16  to  18  inches  in  diameter. 
It  is  a  hard,  valuable  wood,  used  for  mill  cogs  and  shafts,  and 
for  ships'  blocks,  &c.  It  is  also  found  in  Jamaica,  Hayti,  Cuba, 
Columoia,  and  Venezuela.  Hickory  Lignum  Yitsd  is  found  in 
Queensland.  The  wood  is  hard  and  close-grained.  The  bark 
contains  tannin,  and  is  used  by  the  natives  in  making  embroca- 
tions to  cure  cutaneous  diseases. 

Lancewood. — ^This  tree  {Ouatteria  virgata)  is  indigenous  to 
Jamaica,  and  is  highly  valued,  because  it  exceeds  even  ash  in 
lightness,  strength,  and  elasticity,  and  is  consequently  of  value 
in  carriage  shafts,  spears,  bows,  and  similar  purposes.     It  turns 
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well,  and  is  neither  so  light  in  colour  or  so  close-grained  as 
box. 

DYBWOODS. 

Logwood  (HcBmatoxylon  Campechianum)  is  grown  chiefly 
in  Campechy  and  Jamaica.  At  one  time  it  was  largely  used 
as  a  dye  for  compound  colours,  greys,  and  blacks,  but  latterly 
this,  like  man^  other  natural  dyewoods,  has  given  place  to 
chemical  substitutes. 

Fustic  is  a  dyewood  obtained  from  a  species  of  mulberry, 
Moras  tinctoria,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  tropical 
America.  The  yellow  dye  which  is  obtained  from  it  is  durable, 
and  is  chiefly  used  in ,  compound  colours.  There  is  another 
kind,  the  product  of  Rhvs  colimua,  a  native  of  France,  Italy, 
and  Greece,  which  also  produces  a  yellowish  orange  dye. 

Mahogant. — This  beautiful  cabinet-wood  is  the  product  of 
the  Svdetonia  mahogani,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Central  America.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  rich  valleys  of 
Cuba  and  in  Honduras,  and  is  supposed  to  take  about  two 
hundred  years  to  mature.  There  are  two  kinds,  baywood, 
which  comes  from  America,  and  Spanish  mahogany,  which 
chiefly  comes  from  Cuba  and  Hayti.  The  first  is  used  for 
inferior  work,  and  the  latter  for  the  best  veneering,  taking  a 
beautiful  polish,  and  improving  with  age.  Another  mahogany, 
called  red  speke  wood,  comes  from  South  Africa,  and  is  durable 
for  outdoor  work.  Mahogany  also  grows  in  British  Guiana. 
Booah  mahogany,  a  tree  which  ^ows  from  60  to  130  feet  high, 
yielding  a  durable  Wood,  grows  m  Australia,  ai^d  is  a  species  of 
eucalyptus.  Another  mahogany,  Tri8tam,ia  BuaveolevSy  grows 
in  North  Australia  and  Queensland  to  the  height  of  100  feet. 
The  wood  of  this  tree  is  durable  if  used  in  wet  situations. 

Satinwood. — A  moderate-sized  deciduous  tree,  which  pro- 
duces a  hard  beautiful  wood,  which  takes  a  splendid  polish, 
and  in  England  is  used  for  cabinet  work.  In  India  it  is  used 
for  furniture,  agricultural  implements,  carts,  oil  mills,  &c. 

Snakewood  or  Nux  vomica  is  a  tree  or  shrub  growing  in 
India  and  Burmah.  It  is  used  for  carts  and  agricultural 
implements.     Strychnia  is  obtained  from  the  seed. 

Cotton. — Ooeaypium  barbadenae  is  a  shrub  growing  to  the 
height  of  six  to  twelve  feet.  The  fibres  are  long  and  fine,  and 
separate  easily  from  the  seed,  and  they  are  sufiiciently  delicate 
to  oe  spun  into  a  fine  thread.  It  was  from  the  seed  obtained 
from  tne  West  Indies  that  the  celebrated  Sea  Island  cotton 
is  grown.  In  the  last  century  our  largest  supplies  of  cotton 
came  from  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  and  it  was  not 
until  about  1791  or  1792  that  cotton  was  ci:Qtivated  to  any 
extent  in  the  United  States.  Now  the  cultivation  of  cotton  has 
almost  been  abandoned  in  the  West  Indies,  owing  to  the  cheaper 
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rate  at  which  it  can  be  grown  in  the  United  States  and  else* 
where. 

GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  ISLANDS. 

Jamaica,  the  principal  British  island  (the  Tayamaca  of  the 
aborigines),  is  143  miles  long  by  40  to  45  miles  broad,  and  is 
4,000  miles  south-west  of  En^and,  with  an  area  of  about  four 
xnillion  acres.  The  chief  town  is  Kingston,  and  the  only  navi- 
gable stream  is  the  Black  River.  The  Blue  Mountains  occupy 
the  middle  of  the  island,  with  an  elevation  of  from  5,000  to 
6,000  feet  There  is  a  coast  line  of  500  miles,  and  there  are 
nearly  100  harbours,  coves,  and  creeks,  so  that  the  want  of 
rivers  is  not  felt.  .The  soil  is  productive,  and  all  the  richest 
plants  of  the  tropics  thrive  and  yield  abundantly.  Sugar  is  the 
staple  product,  but  arrowroot,  coffee,  cocoa,  indigo,  cotton,  ginger, 
turmeric,  ipecacuanha,  mango,  tobacco,  aloe,  nutmeg,  clove,, 
cinnamon,  pepper,  China  grass,  Assam  tea  plant,  oranges,  pine- 
apple, banana,  plantains,  cinchona,  Indian  com,  Guinea  com,, 
nee,  yams,  cassava,  sweet  potatoes,  and  a  great  variety  of  fruits. 
The  woods  are  mahogany,  satinwood,  cedar,  logwood,  fustic,  and 
many  other  kinds.  The  earth  products  are  iron,  copper,  lead,, 
cobalt,  zinc,  manganese,  limestone,  barytes,  marble,  gypsum,, 
lignite,  iron  pyrites,  lithographic  stones,  and  coal.  The  island 
was  discovered  by  Columous  in  1494,  and  was  afterwards  cap- 
tured and  colonised  by  Cromwell,  the  English  continuing  the 
SDlicy  of  importing  negro  slaves  which  was  commenced  by  the 
paniards.  In  1775  the  population  consisted  of  12,787  whites, 
4,093  free  negroes,  and  192,787  slaves ;  and  from  1791  to  1807 
the  average  importation  was  9,000  per  annimi,  whose  market 
value  ranged  from  £80  to  £50  per  head,  the  excessive  cheapness 
of  this  labour  making  it  more  profitable  to  import  than  to  rear 
them. 

Barbados  is  about  the  size  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  being  21 
miles  lon^  by  12  broad,  and  has  a  superficial  area  of  about  16&. 
SQuare  mile&  Population  170,000.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
discovered  by  the  Portugese  in  1518,  but  was  taken  possession 
of  by  Sir  Olive  Leigh,  in  the  name  of  King  James  of  England, 
in  1605.  A  heavy  duty  of  4^  per  cent  on  exported  articles,, 
which  was  imposed  in  Cnarles  the  First's  time,  and  which  was 
only  finally  repealed  in  the  present  reign,  tended  to  retard  the 
prosperity  of  the  island.  The  climate  is  salubrious,  the  soil 
varied,  being  in  some  places  light  and  sandy,  and  in  others  of  a 
rich  black  earth.  Its  chief  products  are  sugar,  molasses,  rum, 
cacao,  coffee,  aloes,  cotton,  arrowroot,  &c.  This  island  being 
flatter  than  most  of  the  islands  is  well  cultivated. 

St.  Lucia  lies  about  90  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  Barbados,  and 
covers  about  160,000  acres.    Population  82,000.     For  man^ 
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jeara  France  and  England  contended  for  its  poasesdon,  and  the 
point  was  not  settled  until  1804,  when  it  was  captured  by 
Lord  Hood.  It  is  a  beautiful  island,  divided  by  a  lofty  range 
oi  mountains,  clothed  with  trees,  and  its  valleys  and  alluvial 
plains  are  covered  with  a  deep  vegetable  mould.  It  has  had  a 
bad  reputation  for  salubrity,  but  since  better  drainage  has 
prevailed,  the  health  of  the  people  has  improved.  The  island 
will  produce  sugar,  tobacco,  ginger,  cotton,  and  many  other 
tropical  products,  whilst  the  splendid  harbour  of  Castries 
affords  fia<cilities  for  their  shipment. 

St.  Vincent. — ^This  picturesque  island  lies  22  miles  south  of 
-Grenada,  is  18|  miles  long  by  11  broad,  and  contains  an  area  of 
84,000  acres.  Population  36,000.  After  various  attempts  to  settle 
on  this  island,  on  the  part  of  the  French  and  English,  it  was 
-captured  by  the  latter  power  in  1762,  recaptured  by  the  French 
in  1779,  and  in  1783  restored  to  the  English.  The  soil  in  the 
valley  is  a  rich  loam,  and  occasionally  a  fine  black  mould, 
-capable  of  producing  cotton,  tobacco,  cacao,  coffee,  indigo,  &c. 
Of  late  years  arrowroot  is  an  important  commodity  exported. 

Grenada  is  the  most  southerly  of  the  Caribbean  group,  and 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  West  India  Islands.  It  is 
24  miles  long  by  12  broad,  and  its  area  about  76,000  acres. 
Population  40,000.  The  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in 
1498,  and  after  constant  warfare  between  the  Irench  and  the 
English  was  ceded  to  the  latter  power  in  1783.  Its  origin  is 
volcanic,  and  there  are  indications  of  iron,  copper,  and  gold. 
The  soil  in  the  lowland  is  a  rich  black  mould,  on  a  substratum 
of  clay,  and  the  island  produces  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  &c. 

Tobago  lies  63  miles  south-east  of  Grenada,  is  32  miles  long, 
with  a  breadth  of  about  9  to  12  miles,  and  the  area  about  97 
square  miles.  Population  18,000.  The  island  was  discovered  by 
Oolumbus  in  1498,  and  named  Assumption,  but  was  aJiberwards 
called  Tobago  or  Tobacco,  because  of  tne  use  of  this  herb  by  the 
Caribs.  The  island,  after  being  in  possession  of  the  English  and 
French  alternately,  was  formalljr  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1814. 
The  climate  is  salubrious,  the  soil  good,  and  sugar,  cotton,  coffee, 
•cacao,  cocoanuts,  indigo,  allspice,  and  pimento  are  cultivated. 

Trinidad. — ^A  large  and  valuable  island,  the  most  southerly 
oi  the  British  West  Indies,  is  50  miles  long  by  80  to  85  broaa, 
with  an  area  of  about  2,000  square  miles.  Population  120,000. 
It  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498,  and  after  being  occu- 
pied by  the  Spaniards  was  finally  captured  by  and  remamed  in 
the  possession  of  the  English.  Trinidad  has  a  great  harbour, 
the  Gulf  of  Paria,  in  which  ships  may  anchor  and  ride  with 
safety ;  and  the  soil,  which  is  very  fertile,  produces  sugar,  rum, 
-cinnamon,  cloves,  nutmegs,  cacao,  chocolate  beans,  coffee, 
vanilla,  annotto,  arrowroot,  indigo,  &c.  Here  also  is  the  cele- 
brated pitch  lake,  so  called  because  of  the  bituminous  matter 
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which  collects  and  floats  on  the  surface  of  a  fresh  water  lake. 
This  exudation  is  from  diluvial  clay  hills,  and  is  produced  in 
the  same  way  as  the  green  tar  of  Barbados.  Iron  ore,  sulphate 
of  copper,  copper  pyrites,  quicksilver,  arsenic,  plumbago,  have 
all  been  found  in  the  island.  The  climate  is  better  and  less 
humid  than  that  of  Guiana,  the  temperature,  especially  on  the 
north  coast,  enjoyable,  and  the  natives  are  more  muscular  than 
those  of  the  other  islanda 

Antigua,  Barbuda,  Dominica,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  St.  Kitts, 
Anguilla,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  form  the  Leeward  portion  of 
the  Caribbee  group. 

Antigua  contains  an  area  of  about  70,000  acres.  It  is 
salubrious  and  the  soil  good.  Sugar  is  produced  in  large 
quantities.    Population  about  36,000. 

Babbuda  lies  30  miles  north  of  Antigua,  and  is  about  19 
miles  long  by  10  broad.    Population  ],600. 

Dominica  is  28  miles  long  and  14  broad,  with  an  area  of 
186,000  acres.  Population  28,000.  The  soU  is  good,  and  weU 
adapted  for  the  production  of  sugar  and  cofiee. 

MONTSEBiiAT  IS  about  30  miles  north-west  of  Antigua,  and 
has  an  area  of  about  30,000  acres.  Population  7,000.  Sugar  is 
grown  here,  and  a  large  business  is  now  done  in  lime  juice. 

Nevis  lies  to  the  north-east  of  Montserrat,  and  has  an  area 
of  about  20  square  miles.    Population  12,000. 

St.  Christopher's  (or  St.  Eitts)  has  an  area  of  about 
43,000  acres,  and  was  probably  the  first  island  in  the  West 
Indies  colonised  by  England,  ropulation  29,000.  This  island 
is  extremely  dry  and  healthy. 

Anguilla  is  the  most  northern  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  and 
has  an  area  of  about  35  square  miles.  Population  3,000.  The 
climate  is  salubrious. 

The  Virgin  Islands. — These  are  a  number  of  islands,  dis- 
covered by  Columbus  in  1493,  and  named  by  him.  Tortola  is 
the  chief  of  the  British  islands,  being  about  12  miles  long  and 
four  broad,  and  the  total  area  of  all  the  islands  is  about  60,000 
acres.  Population  5,000.  Santa  Cruz  (Danish)  and  St.  Thomas 
(Danish)  have  a  population  of  about  26,000  and  13,000  respec- 
tively. 

The  archipelago  called  The  Bahamas  consists  of  a  number 
of  small  sandy  isles  stretching  between  Hayti  and  East  Florida. 
The  total  area  is  about  3,521  square  miles.  Population  about 
40,000.  They  produce  cotton,  mahogany,  brazilletto  wood, 
lignum  vitse,  satinwood,  cedar,  pimento,  wild  cinnamon,  and 
finait  in  abundance,  especially  pineapples,  oranges,  lemons,  and 
increasing  quantities  oi  Indian  and  Guinea  com  and  vegetables 
of  all  sorts.    The  base  of  the  islands  is  coral,  and  the  surface 
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sabstratum  consists  of  debris  of  coral,  marine  deposits,  and  TCffe- 
table  matter.  The  porous  quality  of  this  coverii^  retains  the 
moisture,  and  this,  coupled  with  a  temperate  ckmate,  causes 
vegetation  to  flourish  and  makes  them  a  suitable  resort  for 
invalids  troubled  with  pulmonary  complainta 

The  Bermudas  lie  600  miles  from  Cape  Hatteras,  and  are 
said  to  be  as  numerous  as  the  days  in  the  year,  and  have  an 
area  of  about  12,000  acres.  The  climate,  excepting  for  three 
months,  is  genial  and  salubrious,  the  fields  and  trees  are  always 
green,  while  the  rains  are  few,  though  heavy  while  they  last. 
The  heaviest  exported  articles  are  ^tatoes :  arrowroot,  which 
at  one  time  was  a  leading  article,  having  fallen  off,  although  the 
quality  was  good  Only  about  10,000  out  of  12,000  acres  are 
cultivated. 

The  Bahama  Islands  are  all  British,  and  are  more  tem- 
perate in  climate  than  the  Qreater  Antilles. 

Islands  off  the  South  American  Coast. — ^Buen  Ayre, 
Cura9ao,  Tortuga,  and  Oruba  (Dutch),  Coche,  Margarita,  and 
Curgua  (Venezuela). 

British  Guiana  is  the  coimtry  extending  from  the  Cour- 
antin  river  westward  of  the  Orinoco  and  from  the  seacoast  to 
the  sources  of  the  river  Essequibo  and  Courantin,  its  area  having 
been  estimated  at  76,000  square  miles.  In  1878  the  population 
was  225,000,  exclusive  of  aborigines,  of  whom  it  is  oimcult  to 
obtain  information.  The  chief  town  is  Georgetown,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  over  25,000,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  are  negroes. 
The  great  industry  is  that  of  sugar  raising,  and  to  cheapen  the 
cost  of  production  large  numbers  of  Chinese  and  cooties  are 
imported,  who  work  at  a  low  rate  of  wages,  whose  rights  are 
carefully  safeguarded.  Lately  an  important  trade  has  sprung 
up  in  l>alata  or  guttapercha.  The  splendid  timber  forests  are 
another  source  of  wealth,  which  supply  teak  and  other  valuable 
woods  in  almost  unlimited  quantities. 

TBCHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

Seeing  that  the  geographical  cases  promised  to  be  a  success, 
I  was  led  to  take  another  step  onwaras,  and  this  time  in  the 
direction  of  simple,  technical  education,  and  this  was  by  means 
of  the  technical  cases  exhibited  The  sight  of  the  imported 
objects  naturally  causes  the  question,  ''  And  what  do  you  do 
with  them  ? "  The  technical  boxes  supply  the  answer  in  many 
cases,  though  it  is  obviouslv  impossible  to  do  so  in  all. 

The  jporcelain  case,  which  you  have  seen,  is  one  of  the  most 
interestmg  and  complete,  and  was  arranged  at  the  Worcester 
Porcelain  Works ;  that  showing  the  different  stages  of  candle 
making;  both  from  palm  oil  and  stearine,  by  the  Price  Candle 
Company.    Another  interesting  case  is  that  illustrating  paper* 
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making  not  onlyfrom  rags  and  straw,  but  also  from  Esparto 
giasB  and  from  wood  pulp. 

Cotton  is  shown  in  its  raw  state,  through  the  spinning  stages 
to  the  finished  oop  and  doth,  and  to  make  the  case  more  com* 

Elete  specimens  of  printed  cloths  are  added,  which  are  intended 
oth  tor  home  and  foreign  use.     l^^ools  of  different  kinds, 
including  mohair  and  alpaca. 

Soap  making,  mathematical  and  drawing  instnmient  making, 
hj  Messrs.  Thornton  and  Co.,  of  Manchester,  show  the  perfec- 
tion to  which  these  branches  of  industry  have  attained. 

Jute,  silk,  the  products,  and  by-products  of  pyrites  and 
manganese,  ultramarines,  glass,  are  also  either  complete  or 
almost  complete,  and  it  is  hoped  before  long  that  the  list  will 
be  increasea. 


THE  HANDBOOKS  AKD  THEIB  USE. 

Handbooks  will  be  issued  with  these,  for  the  ff uidance  of  the 
teacher,  but  as  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  deal  with  such 
subjects  in  an  elementary  school  with  any  deg^e  of  minuteness, 
it  is  intended  to  keep  them  as  simple  as  possible.  So  far  they 
haye  proved  useful  for  giving  object  lessons,  and  both  the 
technical  cases  as  well  as  the  geographical  supply  a  want  in 
this  direction,  and  if  judiciouiuy  usea  ought  to  ease  and  not 
increase  the  work  of  the  teacher.  For  my  own  part  I  am  a 
thorough  believer  in  technical  education,  but  the  chief  fear 
which  those  have  who  are  desirous  of  introducing  technical 
education  into  our  schools,  is  the  difficulty  of  doihg  so  without 
overburdening  our  already  over-worked  teachers.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  theorists  to  say  that  such  and  such  subjects  should  be 
taught,  but  it  is  very  generally  admitted  that  teachers  have 
quite  as  much  to  do  as  they  are  physically  capable  of,  and 
although  the  increase  of  power  proposed  under  the  new  code  is 
a  step  m  the  right  direction,  still  it  is  not  enough,  for  although 
this  will  ease  the  teachers  the  children  will  still  suffer. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  over-pressure  exists,  and  the 
first  step  to  ease  both  teachers  and  children  must  be  bv  the 
simplification  of  the  work  required  in  the  elementary  schools. 
To  ao  this  efficiently  the  establishment  of  primary  and  secondarv 
schools  is  absolutely  essential.  There  is  no  use  tinkering  with 
the  present  code.  If  the  work  is  to  be  done  well  the  schools 
must  be  remodelled  and  the  work  prepared  on  a  common-sense 
practical  basis.  In  the  primary  schools  the  children  should  be 
taught  fewer  subjects,  but  those  subjects  should  be  taught  more 
thoroughly,  so  that  the  children,  instead  of  learning  in  a  parrot- 
like way,  should  be  able  to  see  the  whv  and  the  wherefore  of 
what  they  are  taught — ^this  being  simply  impossible  under  the 
existing  code.    Our  present  system  is  not  elastic  enough.    It  is 
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too  rigid.  There  is  not  enough  play  in  the  machine,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  the  town  Doy  gets  the  same  education  as  the 
peasant,  as  if  they  were  intended  for  similar  positions,  and  they 
are  all  forced  to  take  the  same  dose,  like  the  boys  at  Mr.  Squeers  a 
school. 

To  give  a  thorough,  practical  education,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  divide  the  schools  into  elementary  or  primary,  and 
into  secondary  schools,  so  that  a  sound,  useful  education  may 
be  given  in  the  former  and  a  practical  technical  education  in  a 
complete  form  in  the  latter  Above  all,  we  must  teach  our 
chilaren  in  both  departments  to  use  their  fingers  as  well  as 
their  brains,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  suit  the  education  to  the 
requirements  of  the  district  in  which  they  live. 

The  deterioration  of  house  servants,  the  miserable  state  of 
many^  a  working  man's  home,  all  point  to  an  absence  of  true 
practical  education ;  and  it  is,  thereiore,  a  matter  of  deep  thank- 
lulness  to  see  that  practical  useful  subjects,  such  as  cookery, 
ktundrywork,  useful  sewing  and  kindred  work,  are  being  taken 
up  more  and  more ;  but  the  advance  is  being  made  outside  the 
Department,  and  inmost  in  spite  of  the  Department,  for  many 
schools  which  have  introduced  cookery  have  not  got  their  money 
back,  because  of  the  17s.  6d.  limit. 

We  call  ourselves  a  practical  nation,  but  in  some  things  we 
are  not  so ;  and  we' have  only  to  turn  our  eyes  to  the  work  done 
on  the  Continent  to  show  us  our  shortcomings — ^not  that  their 
system  is  by  any  means  perfect,  but  still  they  are  more  advanced 
in  many  ways  than  we  are. 

Take  the  subject  of  "  Slojd  "  as  taught  in  Scandinavia,  and 
its  value  to  those  who  emigrate,  as  compared  with  the  educa- 
tion we  give  our  peasants,  who  ought  to  nil  our  colonies,  and  we 
soon  perceive  the  worthlessness  of  the  latter.  Or,  again,  take 
the  facilities  which  are  given  by  many  of  the  Continental  nations 
— Germany,  Belgium,  France,  and  Switzerland — ^for  obtaining 
practical  technical  education,  and  our  shortcomings  are  still 
more  manifest.  The  teachers  in  these  schools  are  all  helped  by 
technical  museiuns,  some  of  which  are  most  elaborate,  notably 
those  at  Zurich,  at  several  centres  in  Germany,  in  France,  and 
in  Belgium. 

It  must  thus  be  apparent  to  all  that  secondary  schools,  with 
full  and  complete  appliances  for  obtaining  a  useful  education, 
are  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  to  keep  pace  with  the  times, 
and  to  do  this  we  must  not  be  ashamed  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the 
book  of  our  neighbours. 

For  instance,  take  the  case  of  a  German  who  wishes  to  start 
in  business  in  England.  When  he  lands  on  our  shores  he  knows 
the  language,  and  that  is  half  the  battle.  But  how  many 
Englishmen  take  the  trouble  to  master  the  language  of  the 
coimtry  where  they  intend  to  trade,  and  if  they  wish  to  do  so 
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where  can  they  learn  ?  Suppose  a  Manchester  shipper  wishes 
to  send  out  a  clerk  to  India  to  trade  direct  with  the  natives  and 
open  our  markets,  what  chance  has  that  clerk  to  learn  the  native 
lanrai^es? 

if  we  are  to  hold  our  own  and  open  new  markets,  steps  must 
he  taken  to  rive  our  young  men  a  chance  of  obtaining  thia 
knowledge.  There  are  plenty  of  countries  open  to  us :  we  have 
only  to  seize  our  opportunity  and  push  our  wares,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  young  energetic  men  who  will  be  glad  to  go  if  they 
Me  propeily  trained. 


The  late  Ifr.  Alderman  (loldschinidt.— The  follo^ving  aooount  of  the 

funeral  of  one  of  the  founden  of  the  Society  and  one  of  its  truBteee  will  b» 
referred  to  with  interest  and  eympathj.    The  remains  of  the  late  ICr.  Alderman  Philip 
Ooldaehmidt  were  interred  at  the  Southern  Cemetery,  T^thington,  on  March  11.   Tlie 
respect  and  esteem  in  which  the  deceased  was  held  wroughout  the  city  was  evidenced 
by  a  demonstratbn  of  imposing  proportions.    The  interment  was  preceded  by  a  short 
senrioe  m  the  Protestant  chapel  of  the  cemetery,  oondueted  by  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Stein* 
thai,  of  the  Cross  Street  Unitarian  Chapel.    The  edifice  was  crowded  with  the  family 
and  friends  of  the  deceased,  and  hmidreds  were  unable  to  gain  admission.     The 
ordinary  burial  service  was  impressively  read,  after  whic^  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Steinthal 
addressed  the  oongregation.    He  said  :  It  has  hardly  ever  fallen  to  my  lot  to  have  so 
hard  a  task  as  that  which  is  mine  to-day.    There  are  times  when  it  is  impossible  to 
say  anything  which  can  really  tell  what  is  in  the  heart    Thus  is  it  with  me  to-day, 
when  I  feel  that  I  am  following  to  his  last  earthly  resting-place  one  who  has  been  one 
of  my  most  honoured,  truest,  and  kindest  friends.    "  The  Lord  gave,  the  Lord  hath 
taken  away,  blened  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  I "    Well  is  it  for  us  that  we  cannot  help 
acknowledging,  even  in  the  fresh  bitterness  of  our  own  affliction,  that  Ood,  whoso 
mercy  is  over  all,  has  been  gracious  indeed  unto  our  dear  brother,  and  that  however 
we  may  feel  stricken,  to  him  death  has  been  a  release  from  weakness  and  from  suffer- 
ing; an  entrance  into  that  peace  which  the  Psalmist  teUs  us  is  the  end  of  the  upright 
man.    Our  comfort  and  our  strength  to-day  must  oouml  not  from  any  thought  of  sel^ 
but  from  remembering  now  sum  a  life  of  unfailing  Denevolence,  of  self-sacrificing 
devotion  to  the  wellbeing  of  others^  of  such  tender,  loving  consideration  for  the  wants 
and  necessities  of  the  sick,  the  poor,  and  the  affiicted— such  a  life  as  our  friend  lived 
is  the  most  fitting  preparation  for  entrance  into  the  blessedness  of  that  kingdom  in 
which  the  Father  of  Universal  Love  is  all  in  aU.    It  is  not  possible,  nor  would  it  be 
ri^t,  even  if  possible^  to  tell  even  of  a  tithe  of  what  ICr.  Qoldsohmidt  has  done,  and 
thus  to  prove  how  the  words  I  have  just  used  in  describing  his  life  are  but  a  faint 
summary  of  the  actual  facte.    The  presence  here  of  so  many  who  yearn  to  show  their 
reverent  love  for  him,  representing  as  they  do  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  all 
parties  and  all  seets^  is  evidence  of  how  wide  his  charity  has  been.    It  has  known  no 
narrowing  limitations^  but  has  gone  forth  freely  to  all  m  need.    But  while  lus  kind- 
sen  has  thus  been  ever  freely  poured  forth,  so  widely  that  I  think  no  one  who  knows 
how  many  sad  hearts  it  has  dieered,  and  how  much  sorrow  it  has  comforted,  we  must 
remember  with  grateful  hearts  what  thoughtful  consideration  he  bestowed  in  its 
ezerdse,  and  with  what  wiidom  he  has  directed  the  management  of  those  benevolent 
institutions  which  were  the  special  objects  of  his  personal  mterest    Other  men  have 
given  money,  but  few  have  been  able  by  their  personal  work  to  do  what  has  been  far 
more  valuable  than  even  the  Uberal  pecuniary  gifts  he  bestowed.    His  own  ardent  seal 
aroused  a  kindred  spirit  among  Ids  fellow-workers.    Educational  institutions,  associa- 
tions for  providing  recreation  and  healthy  exerdse^  had  in  him  a  most  sincere  friend. 
na  Eye  Hospital  will  be  acknowledged  by  all  connected  with  it  to  be  ite^  a  menu- 
ment  of  how  efficiently  he  knew  how  to  organise  in  active  completeness  forces  which 
might  never,  but  for  him,  have  been  guided  into  such  beneficent  efficiency.    The 
Infirmary,  during  his  treasurership,  has  become  as  admirable  for  its  economu«l  as  it 
has  always  been  in  its  medical  and  surgical  efficiency.    Southport  and  Buxton  are 
witnesses  as  well  to  the  peculiar  gift  Mr.  Qoldschmidt  possecsed  for  hospital  admims- 
tntion.    What  must  I  say  of  the  great  public  services  wnioh  Mr.  Qoldschmidt  rendered 
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to  this  dty  of  hii  adoption  f  It  is  a  benefit  to  tlie  community  if  anyone  eataUniiea 
in  it  a  bunneoi  of  ao  extenaiTe  a  character  as  that  over  which  our  friend  preeided,  bat 
only  too  often  do  we  find  that  men  with  such  heavy  reBponflEbilitiea  do  not  give  mora 
than  thii  inevitable  advantage  to  their  neighboon ;  bat  oar  friend  waa  nob  oontant 
with  it^  nor  with  hia  practical  co-operation  in  all  poanUe  faranchea  of  charitable 
activity.  He  did  the  oommanity  the  great  aervice  of  freely  devoting  to  the  pablic 
good  a  vaat  amount  of  time  and  thought^  entering  into  the  municipal  management  ol 
the  diatrict  in  which  he  lived,  and  then  into  the  Connoil  of  this  great  city.  He  waa 
able  there  to  acoompliah  more  than  moat  of  hia  oolleagaea.  Mancheater  ia  and  will 
be  grateful  to  him  for  the  Ur^  auma  which  he  baa  given  to  her  public  inatitu- 
tiona,  but  ahe  ia  indebted  to  him  even  more  largely  for  great  auma  which  he  haa 
prevented  her  needleialy  expending  by  the  judteioua  plana  of  adminiatration  he 
auooearfully  carried.  That  he  twice  was  oUlea  upon  to  $11  the  high  office  of  mayor 
waa  a  proof  how  highly  hia  work  waa  esteemed  by  his  cdUeagues.  Though  Ifancheater 
haa  for  ao  manj  yean  had  foreign  dtisena  to  whom  it  haa  given  an  honourable  wel- 
oome,  and  who  m  return  have  abown  themaelvea  faithful  and  generooa  in  their  adopted 
home,  yet  ICr.  Qoldaohmidt  waa  the  first  native  of  Qermany  who  had  filled  the  chief 
magiatracy  of  thia  city.  How  aduiirably  he  did  fill  that  office,  with  what  courteay 
and  generoua  hoapitality,  with  what  overflowing  charity  and  yet  firm  diacrimination 
between  real  and  pretended  need,  how  truly  he  aerved  the  city,  we  all  remember,  and 
hii  portrait  hanging  in  our  public  gallery  will  remind  coming  generationa  of  the  good 
which  he  haa  done  in  such  varied  ways,  and  wUl,  I  trust,  encourage  others  to  follow 
hia  noble  example  of  fkdthfulneaa  in  every  branch  of  duty  which  he  felt  called  upon  to 
undertake.  He  had  a  dear  understanding^  an  ever-open  well-trained  mind,  and,  above 
iU,  a  heart  ao  generous  and  ao  kind  tiiat  no  appeal  of  real  distress  came  to  it  unrelieved. 
YcNB,  he  waa  all  thia  ;  but  if  he  was  all  this,  must  he  not  have  been  atill  mors  than 
this  ?  He  was  himself  mindful  that  he  had  been  bleaaed  in  life,  and  he  was  grateful 
to  the  Father  in  Heaven,  from  whom  all  good  gifts  oome,  for  what  he  had  received, 
And  he  used  all  aa  a  faithful  steward  whom  the  Fatiier  had  bleaaed.  Tea,  bleased  he 
waa  in  life,  though  not  without  his  trials.  He  looked  back  upon  a  successful  bunneaa 
career  which  enabled  him  to  follow  out  the  benevolent  instincts  of  Ids  generoua 
nature.  He  was  blessed  with  a  wife  whose  loving  sympathy  helped  him  in  all  hia 
public  woriE  while  ahe  was  spared  to  him,  and  made  his  home  indeed  full  of  jov.  It 
waa  his  bitterest  trial  that  five  years  ago,  within  but  a  very  few  days,  ahe  was  suddenly 
taken  from  his  side.  They  are  reunited  now.  It  must  be  a  comfort  to  hia  childrea 
to  know  how  they  in  his  bereavement  helped  him  to  bear  lus  sorrow,  and  how  proud 
he  waa  of  them.  Tes,  his  was  a  blessed  Ufe.  He  had  passed  our  allotted  threeaoore 
years  and  ten,  and  had  drawn  near  to  fourscore.  During  the  lant  months  phyncal 
weakneas  and  discomfort  tried  him  sorely.  He  complained  that  hia  memory  was  not 
aa  atrong  aa  it  had  been  ;  compulsory  inaction  was  a  burden  to  a  man  who  had  never 
been  content  even  with  the  conduct  of  a  large  business,  and  bad  not  found  the 
guidance  of  a  great  dty's  affairs  work  too  much.  He  is  set  free.  He  has  gone  unto 
his  reward.  He  has  done  the  work  of  a  true  man,  and  rests  in  Qod.  But  our  hearts 
atill  muat  grieve,  for  what  do  we  not  lose  in  bidding  him  fanwell  f  Where  can  we 
find  comfort  but  in  communion  with  Gtod,  in  whoae  presence,  when  our  time  comes,  we 
ahall  neet  again  the  loved  ones  whom  now,  with  fainting  heart,  we  mourn  f 

The  coffin  was  then  borne  to  the  gravedde,  and  deposited  in  its  last  reeting-plaoe^ 
the  Bev.  EL  A.  Steinthal  officiating. — Manchater  Examiner, 

Garenganze. — ^The  extraordinary  work  of  Mr.  F.  S.  Amot  in  search  of  a  healthy 
plateau  between  the  Zambesi  and  the  riverine  lakes  of  the  Livingstone  or  Upper 
Congo  river  is  told  with  graphic  power  in  this  Uttie  book.  The  journeys  taken  were 
not  quite  over  the  same  ground  as  that  covered  by  Livingstone^  but  very  neariy  so, 
and  both  travellera  find  their  way  to  Caaembe.  The  stoiy  waa  told  to  the  Royal 
Oeographical  Sodety  in  January  last,  and  in  this  reprint  details  are  added  whidi 
makes  the  narrative  very  interesting  indeed.  We  undenitand  ICr.  Amot  has  returned 
to^  these  countries,  accompanied  by  hia  wife,  and  we  shall  watch  his  future  progresa 
with  considerable  sympathy.  He  givea  a  clear  account  of  the  countries  traversed,  and 
ta  quite  alive  to  the  need  of  commercial  enterprise  by  which  to  destroy  the  slave 
trade ;  but  he  is  aingularly  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  elevation  of  the  spiritual  and 
moral  condition  of  toe  people,  and  his  simple,  unadorned,  and  refreshing  story  will  be 
a  great  deliffht  to  those  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  read  it.  Like  all  who  have 
gone  before  him  in  theae  diatricta  he  has  had  his  sufferings,  but  he  has  alao  had  hia 
triamphsL 
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TARANAKI. 

By  KB.  R.  HENRT  GIBSON,  B.A.,  OF  TARANAKI,  NEW  ZEALAND. 

[Bead  to  tibe  Monben  In  the  Libnry,  Januiry  16th,  1889,  by  the  Secretary.] 

Tn  Prorinoe  of  Tanmaki,  or,  to  speak  ooirectly,  the  Provincial  District  of  Taraoakl, 
on  the  west  ooaet  of  the  North  Idand  of  New  Zealand,  though  one  of  the  most 
beaotifal  and  not  the  least  fertile  regiona  in  the  whole  colony,  has,  alnoe  Its  flrvt 
letttement— not  far  from  hatf-a-centniy  ago— down  to  the  present  date,  been,  for 
eereral  reasons,  one  of  the  least  known  and  least  settled.  Hemmed  in  between  a  Taat 
and  an  but  impenetrable  forest  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ocean  on  the  other— having 
a  coast  affording  along  its  whde  length  not  even  a  safe  roadstead — surrounded  by 
hostile  native  tribes— «nt  off  from  almost  all  access,  save  I7  sea,  from  the  rest  of  the 
colony — Bodi  was,  for  many  years,  the  condition  of  Taranaki  Moreover,  unlike  the 
more  favoored  provinces  of  Canterbury  and  Otago  in  the  South  Island,  there  were 
in  Taraoaki  little  or  no  funds  available  for  making  roads  and  bridges,  or  for  oon- 
stmcting  a  harbour,  the  wealth  resulting  from  the  valuable  land  endowments 
elsewhere  being  here  locked  up,  chiefly  through  what  is  termed  the  native  difficulty. 
Only  %  very  few  years  ago,  the  visitor  or  emigrant  to  Taranaki  who  arrived  by  sea, 
had  to  land  at  the  Port  of  New  Plymouth,  the  capital  of  the  Province,  in  a  suif -boat, 
in  shape  and  siae  resembling  a  cross  between  a  whale-boat  and  a  ooal-baiige,  pro- 
vided the  heavy  roUen  of  the  South  Pacific  did  not  render  this  impracticable,  and 
oblige  the  steamer  to  cany  on  its  passengers  to  the  sheltered  harbour  of  the 
Kannkau,  the  port  of  Auckland  on  the  west  coast,  a  hundred  miles  to  the  north. 
This  carrying  on  passengers^  and  more  frequently  cargo  too,  occurred  sometimee  not 
only  once  but  twice  or  thrice  during  the  stormy  season.  In  calm  or  comparatively 
calm  water,  the  steamer  used  to  anchor  about  a  mile  from  shore,  in  the  open  roadstead, 
when  ita  male  passengers,  unless  of  a  weak  physique  or  of  nervous  temperament, 
bad  to  cUmb  down  the  vesBel's  side  by  means  of  a  rope-ladder,  or  else  jump  from  the 
gangway  into  the  arms  of  a  stalwart  boatman  or  on  to  the  top  of  a  mass  d  mis- 
cellaDeoua  freight,  not  always  of  the  softest  material,  piled  up  on  the  surf-boat, 
bobbing  and  rolling  below.  The  lady  passengen  were  seated  in  a  tub,  in  which  the 
adventurous  fair  squatted  one  at  a  time,  and  having  first  been  hoisted  aloft  by  a 
running  tackle  suspended  from  the  steamer's  yard-arm,  were  then  gently  lowered 
into  the  expectant  arms  of  the  galknt  crew  of  the  same  boat  It  speaks  much  for 
the  skill  and  courage  of  this  surf-boat  crew,  that  during  the  many  years  of  the 
performance  of  this  difficult  and  often  dangerous  landing  service,  only  one  fatal 
accident  occurred.  This  landing  process  was  completed  by  carts  and  light  wagons, 
eaUed  expresses,  being  driven  into  the  water  for  several  yards,  to  convey  the 
pasBongera  and  freight  from  the  surf -boat  to  dry  land. 

In  1879,  when  the  writer  of  this  paper  first  came  to  Taranaki,  he  travelled  over- 
had  from  Wellington,  the  capital  of  New  Zealand,  a  distance  of  about  260  miles. 
This  journey  then  occupied  four  to  five  days,  the  last  of  which  was  devoted  to 
jolting,  or  rather  jumpbg,  over  a  mere  track  cut  through  the  forest  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Ejgmont^  and  connecting  the  new  settlement  of  Nonnanby  with  the  esisting 
terminus  of  the  railway,  from  New  Plymouth  to  the  village  of  Inglewood,  the 
distence  tlras  traversed  by  track  being  about  thirty  miles.    Driving  in  a  springlesi 
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oart  orar  a  ploughed  field  was  a  jcke  to  the  bumpiDg  and  thumping.  At  one 
■pot^  whan  the  four  hones  dragging  the  heayy  lumbering  'Yehiole  called  Cobbe'a 
coach,  in  uniyeraal  use  throughout  these  colonies,  were  galloping  down  one  steep 
slope  to  gallop  the  better  up  the  other,  the  driver  shouted  to  us  inside,  "Hold 
hard  there  t  My  brake's  broken  and  I'm  going  i»fy/*'  Fly  he  did,  literally  leaping, 
coach  and  horses,  over  a  small  gulley  (ditch)  at  the  bottom. 

Till  this  road  was  finished — since  followed  by  a  railway  joining  Wellington  to 
New  Plymouth — ^the  immense  forest  clothing  the  slopes  ol  Egmont,  whose  majestie 
cove,  covered  with  eternal  snow,  is  visible  from'  every  part  of  Taranaki,  was  impene- 
trable by  ordinary  humanity,  unless  it  were  a  Maori  war-party,  or  a  bush-whacker. 
The  undergrowth  of  this  as  of  nearly  every  other  forest  in  New  Zealand,  is  semi- 
tropical  in  densenees  and  luxuriance.  Huge  creepers  are  festooned  from  one  tree 
trunk  to  another,  often  in  the  most  lovely  and  fantastic  shapes.  Supplejacks  or 
native  canes  trip  up  the  heels  of  the  unwary  "  new  chum,"  knock  off  his  pot  hat, 
and  affectionately  embrace  his  neck  and  limbs ;  long  green  withies,  provided  with 
sharp  thorns,  and  often  marvellous  tenacity  of  grip,  locally  termed  "lawyen," 
tightly  grasp  every  part  of  his  luckless  person.  Tree  ferns,  fifty  to  sixty  feet  high, 
with  fronds  measuring  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  length,  with  smaller  brethren  of  their 
countless  tribe,  cool  him,  when  over-heated  with  frantic  struggles  to  escape,  by 
dropping  water  down  his  back.  Need  it  be  said  that  that  ubiquitous  and  restless 
personage  termed  "The  Qlobe  Trotter,"  and  the  veracious  authors  of  bodes  like 
Greater  Britain  and  Oceana — who  know  eveiything  and  can  tell  you  everything  of 
the  British  Colonies  after  having  "seen  'em  at  a  glance" — are  very  rarely  beheld  in 
these  remote  localities  ?  I  venture  to  affirm  of  these  omniscient  gentlemen  in  general, 
that  they  are  as  accurately  and  extensively  acquainted  with  the  real  condition  of,  say. 
New  Zealand,  and  the  actual  life  of  its  colonists,  as  may  be  expected  from  the  social 
intercourse  of  a  few  days  with  some  wealthy  settler  at  his  hospitable  abode,  or,  more 
frequently,  from  the  smoke-room  conversation  of  a  cosy  city  dub,  always  ready  to 
welcome  a  distinguished  straqger. 

A  short  but  as  correct  as  possible  description  of  the  Province  of  Taranaki,  in 
which  a  former  Manchester  man  has  spent  nearly  ten  yean  as  a  settler,  and  many 
places  in  which  he  has  repeatedly  explored,  may  not  be  without  interest  to  the 
memben  of  the  Manchester  Geographical  Society. 

The  Province,  since  1876,  when  provincial  Qovemments  were  abolished,  officially 
designated  the  Provincial  District  of  Taranaki,  had  its  origin  in  the  year  1840,  at  the 
settlement  of  the  town  of  New  Plymouth,  founded  by  the  "  Plymouth  Company  of 
New  Zealand,"  in  conjunction  with  "  The  New  Zealand  Company."  The  boundaries 
of  the  province  were  defined,  under  the  Constitution  Act  of  the  colony,  in  the  year 
1862.  Taranaki  was  at  that  time  called  "The  Province  of  New  Plymouth,"  but  an 
Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  New  Zealand,  in  the  year  1868,  changed  tiiat  name 
into  its  present.  The  Province  consists  of  the  western  projection  of  the  Northern 
Island,  lying  between  40*  lO'  and  89''  80'  south  latitude,  or  in  nearly  the  corresponding 
latitude  north  of  the  coast  of  Portugal,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  and  Mondago 
rivers.  Its  longitude  lies  between  173"*  40'  and  174**  66'  east  of  Greenwich,  or  in  the 
corresponding  longitude  of  only  one  other  portion  of  land  upon  the  globe — ^that  of 
the  extreme  north-east  of  Siberia,  bordering  upon  Behiing  Sea.  The  area  of  Taranaki 
contains,  according  to  the  latest  official  returns  kindly  furnished  me^  2,420,610  acres, 
or  rather  more  than  three  times  the  area  of  the  county  of  Chester,  in  England.  Of 
this  area,  1,016,910  acres  may  be  described  as  forest  land ;  612,600  acres  as  open  land. 
The  proportion  of  settled  land,  of  every  sort — ^forest  dearings  induded— is  officially 
stated  at  401,680  acres.    The  southern  and  western  boundary  of  Taranaki  is  formed 
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by  Oook  Strait  and  the  South  Padfio  Ocean  respebtiTely.  The  coast  along  Ckwk  Strait, 
irhen  that  pa—age  between  the  North  Uaiid  and  the  South  liland  meaeursa  from 
riztj  to  eighty  milea  in  width,  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Waitotara  riTcr,  sepa- 
imtiAg  Taranaki  from  Wellington  Province^  as  far  as  Gape  Egmont,  the  extreme 
westeriy  point  of  the  district,  a  distance,  in  a  direct  line,  of  seirenty  miles,  in  a  direc-- 
tion  west  by  north.  From  Oape  Egmont  to  the  month  of  the  Brrar  Mokan,  eeparftting 
the  prorinoes  of  Taranaki  and  Auckland,  the  line  ol  ooast^  continuing  to  follow  the 
eunre  round  the  base  of  Mount  Egmont,  trends  in  a  general  direction  of  east  north- 
east for  a  remaining  distance  of  sixty  mileB.  The  total  length  of  the  coast  of  Taranaki, 
measured  along  the  indentations,  is  145  mUea.  This  sea-coasti  along  Cook  Strait  and 
the  South  Pacific^  comprises  few  if  any  considerable  inlets,  and  not  a  single  natural 
harbour  of  even  a  third-rate  excellence.  The  mouths  of  the  Patea,  Waitara,  Urenui, 
and  Mokau  rivers,  the  only  navigable  rivers  within  the  province,  having  an  outlet  along 
its  coast,  are  blocked  by  more  or  leas  formidable  bars,  rendering  egreoi  and  ingress 
both  difficult  and  uncertain  even  to  the  comparatively  small  coasting  steamers  which  ply 
between  the  several  portH  of  the  North  Island's  western  coast  This  coast  of  Taranaki 
iS|  speaking  generally,  composed  of  bare,  precipitous  cli£b,  in  height  between  100  and 
800  f eet^  rising,  however,  to  the  height  of  nearly  900  feet  a  few  miles  south  of  the 
Mckau,  in  the  UufiF  known  as  the  White  OlifiGi,  or,  in  the  native  tongue,  ParininihL 
Low  sandy  beaches  stretch,  at  not  unfrequent  intervals,  along  the  base  of  these  clii& 
for  a  reach  of  between  two  to  five  or  six  miles.  Between  the  cliflb  also  run  a  number 
of  guilds  or  gorges,  most  of  them  clothed  with  ferns  and  intersected  by  dear  streams. 
The  general  aspect  of  Taranaki  from  the  sea  is  bare  and  uninteresting.  The  symme- 
trical cone  of  the  extinct  volcano.  Mount  Taranaki,  or  Egmont  as  it  was  named  by 
Captain  Cook,  towering  to  a  height  of  8,280  feet  in  solitary  magnificence,  its  peak 
capped  with  perpetual  snow,  and  for  half  the  year  clothed  niith  a  mantle  of  the  purest 
white  down  its  precipitous  sides,  forma,  however,  as  viewed  from  the  Pacific,  from 
whose  Tory  bosom  this  majestic  mountain  appears  to  rise,  an  object  than  which 
nothing  more  glorious  is  to  be  beheld.  A  picturesque  group  of  rooks  exists  two  milea 
south  of  New  Plymouth,  likewise  volcanic,  called  the  Sugar  Loaves,  or  in  Maori, 
Ngamotu.  The  highest  of  these,  Paritutu,  risiDg  to  504  feet  directly  from  the  sea, 
a£EbrdB  from  its  summit  a  distinct  view,  in  fayourable  weather,  of  the  mighly  mountain 
Buapehu,  its  triple  peak  crowned,  even  in  summer,  with  a  mass  of  snow,  the  giant  of 
the  North  Island,  rising  to  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  9,000  feet.  One  of  these 
Sugar  Loaves — all  of  which,  except  the  last-named  Paritutu,  areinsular— called  Moturoa, 
forma  an  important  shelter  to  the  New  Plymouth  breakwater,  recently  constructed  to 
form  an  artificial  harbour  for  the  province.  This  harbour,  thus  formed,  albeit  at  heavy 
cost,  is  accessible  at  all  tides  to  vessels  of  as  much  as  one  thousand  tons,  and  forms  the 
chief  port  of  call  for  the  fine  steamers  of  the  Union  Company  of  New  Zealand,  runmng 
between  Wellington  and  Auckland  along  the  weat  coast,  as  well  as  for  other  coasting 
craft.  The  harbour  is  connected  by  railway  and  road  with  the  neighbouring  town  of 
New  Plymouth.  Though  Mount  Egmont  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  loftiest  in  New 
Zealand,  where  in  the  South  Island  many  mountains  rise  to  a  height  of  from  9,000 
'  to  upwards  of  12,000  feet  (Mount  Coc^  the  loftiest  summit  in  the  colony,  being 
18,200  feet),  there  are  none  which  present  a  more  magnificent  appearance.  Standing, 
as  it  does,  dose  to  the  coast,  on  the  centre  of  the  rounded  peninsula  whidi  composes, 
as  has  been  stated,  the  western  portion  of  Tbranaki — its  steep  and  weather-beaten 
sidni,  broken  here  and  there  by  deep  gorges,  dothed  lower  down  by  evergreen  forest- 
growth  on  its  nor&em  and  eastern  aapects,  its  symmetrical  dope  descending  over  a 
distance  of  between  ten  and  fifteen  mQea  to  the  levd  line  of  coast,  curving  gracefully 
round  its  base — innumerable  streams  of  crystal  water  flowing  along  its  ravines  down 
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to  the  plaina  below,  their  benki,  ttf  an  eloTatian  of  2,000  feet^  elothed  with  the  moeb 
exquiate  ferae  and  foliage  of  perennial  Terdure— its  ■ommit  now  wrapped  in  douda 
of  the  meet  fantaatio  ahape  and  beaatiful  ooloura— now,  eapedally  an  hour  before  a 
winter'a  aunaet— diaplajing  the  damlmg  wfaiteneea  of  ita  anow-dad  alopea,  tinged  a  pale 
rose  or  purple— Mount  Bgnumti  the  pride  of  eyery  Taranaki  inhabitant^  Maori  or 
Fakeha  (European),  may  weU  boast  itaelf  of  being  if  not  the  biggeet  yet  one  of  the 
aublimeat  and  moat  lovely  objeeta  in  the  world.  Between  the  weetem  aide  of  Meant 
Bgmont  and  the  ooaat  atretoh  two  ranges  of  much  lower  elevation— the  former,  called 
Pouakai,  or  The  Bangea,  attain  4,600  feet,  or  eonaiderably  above  the  height  of  Ben 
Kevia ;  the  latter,  called  the  Patua  or  Kaitake  Bange,  reach  aome  3,000  feet.  The 
ilrat  are  covered  with  forest  and  acnib  to  within  a  thouaand  feet  of  the  ridge^  and  for 
the  remaining  distance  with  coarse  graas,  dotted  over  with  volcanic  rocks ;  the  seeondf 
of  singulariy  graceful  outline,  are  dothed  with  luxuriant  vegetatbn  to  the  sammii. 
Along  the  coast  of  Taranaki,  over  the  distanci^  of  145  miks,  between  the  Waitotara 
and  Mokan  river^  at  either  end,  no  fewer  than  126  lUMied  streams,  besides  cttisn  not 
denoted,  flow  from  Mount  E|gmont  and  the  Bangea  into  the  Padfia 

The  country  extending  inward  from  the  west  line  to  a  distance  whidi  variea  from 
two  to  ten  miles  consists  laigely  of  open,  levd  land — ^laad  that  ia  free  from  heavy 
bush,  and,  where  not  broken  up,  covered  with  fern  or  scrub,  gently  undulated  and 
intersected  by  shallow  guUies.  The  greater  portion  of  this  district  is  weQ  adapted  for 
dairy  ftetns  and  cattle  grasing.  The  richest  part  is  comprised  between  Waitotara,  on 
the  bordera  of  Wellington  Province  in  the  aouth,  and  the  small  town  of  Opunake  in 
the  noith-west,  a  diatance  of  not  far  from  seventy  miles,  and  stretdiing  inland  to  a 
width  of  from  two  to  six  miles.  The  richest  portion  of  this  entire  region  is  colled  the 
Waimate  Plains,  some  years  ago  the  scene  of  more  than  one  sanguinary  struggle 
between  the  cdonial  for^  and  the  rebel  natives,  now  dotted  over  with  flourishing 
settlements,  and  intersected  by  excellent  roada.  Ample  reserves  of  some  of  the 
most  fertile  lands  hereabouts  are  occupied  and  owned  by  the  Maories,  their  head  diief, 
Honi  Pihama,  being  one  of  the  wealthiest  cattle  owners  in  the  locality.  Most  of  this 
•extensive  and  fertile  country  is  open,  levd,  exceedingly  well  watered,  and  affords  ridi 
pasture  for  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep,  besides  numerous  horses  and  pigs,  the 
two  latter  dass  of  animals  being  owned  as  usual  in  large  numbers  by  the  natives.  The 
price  of  the  best  land  on  the  Waimate  Plains,  on  or  near  the  trunk  road  which  runa 
along  the  entire  seaboard  of  Taranaki,  from  Waitotara  to  the  MimiBiver  nearthe  White 
diib,  was  a  few  years  ago  as  high  as  £11  per  acre,  unimproved  ;  its  present  average, 
induding  all  improvements,  say  an  addition  of  at  least  26  per  cent  on  the  original  cost, 
is  only  £6  to  £8  per  aora  The  chief  drawback  to  this  otherwise  favoured  district 
is  its  exposure,  unshdtered  either  by  natural  tree  growth,  or  the  least  attempt— save 
here  and  there  an  artificial  planting — ^to  plant  against  the  cold  southerly  and  south- 
westerly winds  which  are  prevalent  in  a  New  Zealand  winter  and  spring  respeotivdy  ; 
also  its  great  distance  from  a  port  for  shipping  cattle  and  produce. 

A  few  mUea  further  back,  and  nearer  the  foot  of  Egmont^  excellent  pasture  land, 
covered  partially  with  aorub  or  light  brudi  only,  may  be  had  at  condderably  lower 
ratea.  Cross  roads  are  gradually  opening  up  this  and  other  neighbouring  districts  ; 
the  chief  obstadea  being  want  of  money,  espedatly  to  build  bridges  over  the  numerous 
water  courses,  and  the  scardty  of  stone  or  gravd,  called  '*  metd,"  general  throughout 
the  Province.  Beaides  the  townships  of  Patea  and  Hawera  on  ita  southern  border, 
where  there  are  stations  on  the  raOways  leading  from  New  Plymouth  to  Wanganui 
and  Wellington,  there  are  on  thia  didirict  and  the  Waimate  Plains  the  small  towndiipe 
of  Manaia,  Oeo,  and  Otakeko,  all  situated  on  the  main  road.  Between  thia  strip  of 
open  fern-land  along  the  seaboard,  and  the  above  line  of  railway  running  near  the 
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northern  and  etntani  slopes  of  Mount  E|gmont|  is  a  district  coyered  more  or  less  with 
heayy  bush  or  forest,  and  much  cut  up  with  gullies  and  water  channels.    Here  the 
land — ^though  a  good  deal  of  it  is  bj  no  means  Hi-adapted  for  pasture — ^is  of  deddadly 
inferior  quality  to  the  last-named,  and  the  aooess  by  roads  which,  for  half  the  year, 
are  little  better  than  mud-tracks,  are  great  hindrances  to  settlements  on  advantageous 
terms.    Ttie  price  of  unimproTed  bushland  hereabouts  varies  from  208.  to  408.  an 
acre,  freehold.    A  considerable  portion  of  it,  however,  is  Crown  land,  either  leased  at 
a  rental  of  from  Is.  to  2s.  an  acre,  with  a  purchasing  dause,  or  on  the  principle 
«f  deferred  payment  by  which  the  occupier  becomes,  at  2s.  an  acre  rental,  in  the 
'Course  of  ten  years,  owner  of  the  farm.     The  cost  of  an  improved  bush  farm 
is  from  £8  to  £6  per  acre.    Some  bush  farmers — chiefly,  however,  those  of  the  older 
generation,  who  did  not  fear  hard  work  and  hard  living,  and  who  settled  in  the  district 
in  days  when  the  price  of  produce  was,  on  the  average,  at  least  double  the  present — 
have  done  extremely  well  for  themselves  and  their  families.    But,  I  fear,  a  very  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  bush  formers  of  the  preftent  tune  are  in  anything  but 
flourishing  dicumstances,  partly  from  extravagant  habits,  partly  from  lack  of  practical 
skill  in  any  but  the  roughest  pioneering  work,  but  chiefly  from  having  had  to  heavily 
morligage  their  property  at  the  high  interest  of  8  to  10  per  cent,  even  in  many 
instances  borrowing  money  at  10  and  12  per  cent  on  bills  of  sale  over  their  stock,  pro- 
•duot,  and  implements ;  but,  above  all,  the  enonnous  foil  in  agricultural  values  of  every 
sort,  during  the  last  few  years.    The  siae  of  the  bush  farms  in  Taranaki  varies  from 
fifty  or  sixty  to  four  or  five  hundred  acres,  occasionally  as  many  as  a  thousand.    The 
•chief  wealth  of  the  bush  former — ^if  wealth  it  can  be  called— oonsistB  in  his  milk  cows, 
heifors,  calves,  and  steers,  to  which  sheep  in  considerably  increasing  numbers  may  be 
now  added,  besides  horses,  with  the  inevitable  pigs  and  poultry.    The  life  is  hard  and 
«ough  enough,  but  there  Is  also  about  it  a  delightful  freedom  and  independence, 
unknown,  I  foncy,  to  most  small  farmers  in  England,  together  with  the  reasonable 
prospect,  with  ordinary  industry  and  prudence,  of  making  a  fair  competence  for  the 
•children,  of  whom  the  more  a  man  has  about  him  the  better,  the  price  of  hired  labour 
being  prohibitive  to  all  but  capitalists. 

On  page  177  are  the  latest  government  agricultural  statistics  for  Taranaki  Fkovince, 
•on  some  figures  of  which,  however,  I  have  reason  to  entertain  doubt  as  to  their  strict 
Accuracy,  knowing  the  difficulties  attending  their  compilation  in  more  ways  than  one. 
The  statistics  are  as  reoent  as  February  of  this  year. 

In  the  provinces  there  were,  at  the  same  date,  horses,  8,514 ;  mules,  3 ;  cattle 
4ii  all  description,  79,848  ;  sheep,  182,270;  goats,  84  ;  pigs,  15,284 ;  poultry,  62,091. 
To  which  I  may  add,  from  my  own  knowledge,  donkeys,  1.  There  is  a  tradition, 
indeed,  of  there  having  once  been  2. 

The  existing  prices  of  cattle  and  produce  in  Taranaki  I  give  chiefly  from  my  own 
dmowledge ;  partly,  also,  from  the  market  returns  in  the  local  papers^  The  Budget  and 
Tommaki  Herald,  of  October  27th,  the  latest  issue,  as  I  write  this  paper. 

£     8.  d.  £     8.    d. 

Draught  Horses   10    0  0    to  12    0    0 

Hacks 2    0  0,,  800 

Calves 0    6  0,,  0  16    0 

Yearlings  (mixed) 0  12  0     „  110 

18  months  to  2  years' old  Steers 16  0,,  1  15    0 

Heifers   1  16  0     „  8    2    6 

Cows  2    6  0,,  4  10    0 

Big  Steers 2  17  6     „  8    5    0 

Sheep,  now  in  wool  « 0  10  0     „  0  12.    0 

Lambing  Ewes  ...^ 0    8  0,,  0  10    0 

Ducks 0    16,,  020 

Fowls  (ordinary)  0    10,,  016 
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Bufcter,  bert,  froBh 6d.  to  U  2d. 

Kflgg^  Batter,  chiefly  for  export 3d.   „    Is.  4d. 

Milk  3d.  to  4d.  per  quart,  if  near  a  town. 

Eggs 6d.  to  la.  6d.  per  doeen,        do. 

Bacon  and  Hama 6d.  to  7d.  perlb. 

Cheeee 4d.  „  6d.      » 

Honey 4d.  „  6d.      „ 

Potatoea  ^ Sa.  to  4a.  per  owt. 

CSuTota £1  to  £1  5t.  perton. 

OnwB  Seed,  according  to  deacriptaon 3^.  to  la  8d.  per  lU 

Edible  Fnngua Sd.     „ 

Oats 2a.  to  Sa.  per  buaheL 

Wheat  3a.  to  38. 6d.         „ 

Indian  Com 3a.  to  S&Sd.  „ 

Firewood  168.  to  18a  per  cord. 

The  actual  price  to  the  producer  is,  however,  often  lower  than  the  above,  owing, 
n  chief  measure^  to  the  long  diatanoe  from  market^  the  Boardty  of  local  conaumen^ 
the  long  eredit  and  barter  Byateni,  and  other  causes. 

The  principal  colonial  nuurket  for  Taranaki  cattle,  aheep,  and  produce,  is  Auck- 
land, to  which  the  aole  aoceaa  is  by  aea  from  the  other  provinces,  Taranaki  included. 
The  main  trunk  line  of  railway  to  connect  Auckland  with  the  towns  in  WeUington 
and  Tuaoaki  Provinces,  so  long  projected,  is,  partly  from  the  enormous  coet^  partly 
from  the  natuie  of  the  intervening  country  and  the  native  difficulty — ^but  more  than 
an  from  discreditable  political  intrigues,  too  common  in  the  colony — a  project  only,  in 
spite  of  the  expenditure,  or  ratiier  waste  of  an  inmkenae  sum  of  money,  on  preliminary 
flipensea  and  leas  innocent  objecta  Wellington  likewiae  takes  a  considerable  and 
yesriy  inereaaing  amount  of  Taranaki  produce,  especially  butter.  Here,  again,  the 
heavy  freight  and  length  of  time  consumed  on  the  railway  transit  are  serious 
cbstadea,  the  former  being  no  leaa  than  £8  a  ton  for  butter,  the  latter  occupying 
by  the  bi-weekly  "express  train"  fifteen  hours  in  running  the  distance  of  260  miles 
from  New  Plymouth  to  the  CapitaL  Much  of  this  and  other  perishable  produce  is^ 
however,  conveyed  by  aea,  with  hardly  more  satisfactory  results  to  the  producer.  Of 
late  a  good  deal  of  buaineas  haa  been  transacted  in  butter  with  the  home  market, 
WeUington  being  the  port  of  export. 

Already,  with  the  prospect  of  a>  large  increase  in  the  home  trade,  dairy 
factoriea,  worked  chiefly  by  water  power,  but  some  by  steam,  are  springing  up  over 
l^ranaki  The  enterprise,  though  yet  in  its  infancy,  appears  likely  to  meet  with  very 
frur  suooeas^  althou^^  there  are  still  serious  difficultiee  to  surmount  The  Sydney 
markeU  ao  far,  haa  been  the  principal  extra  colonial  market  for  butter,  but  the  cost 
and  risk  of  carriage  are  considerable,  and  the  consumption  extremely  variable.  From 
time  to  time  a  good  wholesome  drought  in  New  South  Wales— especially  one  lasting 
a  year  or  more  makea  Sydney  a  really  profitable  customer.  With  Melbourne— 
where  the  home  dairy  produce  ia  scarce  and  dear,  besides  being  of  an  inferior 
aort— there  la  no  communication,  except  the  tedious  and  circuitous  route  round  the 
South  lahuid  vid  Dnnedin,  and  the  Bluff  or  Foveaux  Strait.  Thus  owing  to  this  cause 
and  the  high  protective  duties,  commerce  between  that  Urge  and  prosperous  city  and 
Ttaanaki  is  absolutely  nil  The  following  are  the  latest  shipping  returns  for  the 
two  ports  of  Taranski,  New  Plymouth,  and  Waitara.  At  New  Plymouth  harbour, 
annual  tonnage  during  the  year  1887,  98,965  ;  at  Waitara,  24,089.  Value  of  imports 
at  New  Plymouth  (exduaive  necessarily  of  coastal  trade  not  entered  at  Customs), 
during  the  same  year,  £12,671 ;  exports  £2,536.  The  largest  trade  by  far,  be  it 
understood,  being  coastal,  is  not  valued  here. 

The  capital  of  the  Province,  New  Plymouth,  containing  rather  more  than  8,000 
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inhahitantB,  is  hoalthilj  and  beontifally  situated  on  the  sesoosst,  a  few  miles  north- 
east of  Cape  Ejgmont.  The  main  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas. 
The  town  is  likewise  supplied  with  water,  laid  on  from  the  neighbouriog  Waiwokaiho 
River.  The  houses  in  the  suburbs,  nearly  aU  of  one  storey,  are  veiy  pretty,  suirbunded 
by  verandas,  and  standing  in  tasteful  gardens.  A  town  of  8,000  inhabitants  oan  hardly 
be  said  to  be  badly  supplied  with  the  good  things  of  this  life  when,  in  addition  to  the 
above  luxuries,  it  posseases  no  fewer  than  six  ohurehes  of  diffBrent  denominations,  a 
prison  and  police  station,  oourthouse,  four  banks,  eight  hotels — ^two  with  a  oomfort  and 
elegance  I  have  never  seen  equalled  at  home  in  much  larger  towns — ^between  thirty  and 
forty  shops  or  stores  of  every  description,  three  primary  schools,  the  principal  con- 
taining some  500  children,  a  high  school,  and  free  reading-rooms,  &c.,  ftc  The  second 
town  of  importance  in  the  Province,  Waitsra,  ntuated  about  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  of  that  name,  and  connected  with  New  Plymouth  by  road  and  rail,  is  distant 
from  the  latter  town  ten  miles,  in  a  direct  line.  It  contains  a  population  of  about 
600.  Other  sonadled  townships  are  Inglewood,  Stratford,  and  Normanby  in  the 
forest,  and  on  the  line  of  railway  to  Wellington ;  Hawera  about  700,  and  Oponake 
already  mentioned.  In  addition  to  these  are  such  soialler  settlements  as  Urenui, 
Omata,  and  Okato^  dotted  along  the  coast.  The  town  of  Patea,  on  the  other  side, 
and  Hawera,  on  the  Patea  River,  must  not  be  omitted  from  the  Usb*  though  in  a 
declining  state,  and  almost  deeerted.  Except  New  Plymouth,  these  Taranaki  towns 
present  a  somewhat  forlorn,  not  to  say  dismal,  and  deserted  aspeet  It  is  in  the 
country  districts  that  colonial  life  shows  at  its  best  and  healthiest,  Taranaki  bdng  no 
exception  to  the  general  rula  The  atmosphere,  physical  and  moral,  of  colonial  towns 
is,  as  a  rule,  the  reverse  of  sanitary  to  the  new  chum^-especially  if  young  and 
innocent — ^too  often  deadly,  should  he  frequent  it  long.  The  vast  area  of  back 
country  between  the  line  of  railway  skirting  Mount  Egmont  and  the  foot  of 
Ruapetua,  sixty  mfles  of  almost  unbroken  forest,  is  being  slowly  opened  up.  The 
greater  part  is  unknown  save  to  the  Maories  and  to  a  surveyor  or  two.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, before  long,  to  be  able  to  send  the  Society  some  information  respecting  it. 


Andent  PortngaeBe  Navigators  and  the  North-East  and  North- 
west Passages  between  Europe  and  Asia  and  America.   By  J.  Batalha- 

Bmb,  F.R.G.S. — When  Professor  Nordenskjold  made  his  celebrated  voyage  along  the 
northern  coast  of  Burope  he  was  ffreeted  as  being  the  first  to  have  linked  Europe  with 
Asia  by  that  channel  Latterly  Uie  voyage  of  &ptain  Wiggins  and  ICr.  Sulivan  (of 
Newcastle)  through  the  Straits  of  Kara  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Tenesei  have  given 
occasion  for  a  revival,  principally  in  the  North  of  England,  of  the  interest  in  this 
geographical  question.  Publications  now  little  read,  however,  prove :  (1)  That  in  1555 
Martin  Chaoke  (Martin  Chaoo  f),  a  Portuguese,  on  board  a  vessel  on  the  coasts  of  Asia, 
navigating  in  company  with  other  vetaeU,  was  separated  from  these  by  strong  westerly 
win£,  and,  proceeding  north  and  east^  through  numerous  islands,  came,  by  a  strait  in 
59*  N.  latw,  to  NewfoundUand,  and  thence  to  tbe  north-west  coast  of  Ireland,  and  on  to 
Lisbon,  where  he  arrived  four  or  five  weeks  before  the  vessels  from  whidi  he  had 
become  separated  in  Asia.  This  Martin  Chacke,  or  Chaco,  wrote  and  published  the 
nanation  of  his  voyaga  (2)  That  in  1560  the  Portuguese  Melgueiro  sailed  from 
Japan,  in  the  month  of  March,  in  a  northerly  direction ;  running  along  the  coast  of 
Europe  westwards,  he  reached  84*  N.  lat.,  passing  successively  between  Spitsbergen 
and  Greenland,  and,  travelling  south,  along  the  west  coasts  of  Scotland  and  IreUmd, 
arrived  finally  in  the  Tagua  Documents  of  both  these  journeys  are  to  be  met  with 
in  Purehoif  Au  PUgrima,  ^e.,  London,  1625,  4  vols. ;  Pierre  Bergeron,  TraiU  dei  Tar- 
Uvre$t  dte.,  Paris,  1634,  1  vol ;  P.  Buaohe,  OonndiraHon*  Oiograpkiquet  ei  Pkyriqua 
iur  la  nouveUei  dioimveriu  ok  nord  de  la  Orande  Jfer,  Paris,  1758, 1  vol — irUiah 
Aitodatian  Report,  1889. 
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INDIAN  RAILWAYS   AND   BBITKH  TRADK 

(See  Map.) 
By  MR.  HOLT  S.  HALLETT,  O.E.,  fta 

[DeliYered  Araril  5th,  1889,  atS  p.m.,iii  the  Boardroom  of  the  MaHchester  and  Salford 
Bank  in  Yoiic  Street^  Manchester,  the  meeting  called  jointly  by  the  Mancheeter 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  United  Cotton  Spinners'  Association,  and  the  Manchester 
Gkognphical  Society.  Mr.  Henry  Lee  (president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  vioe-preeident  of  the  Manchester  Geographical  Society),  in  the  chair.] 

Mr.  Holt  S.  Hallktt,  before  commencing  his  address,  pointed  out  on  two  large 
maps  the  direction  of  oar  present  system  of  railways  in  India.  He  then  said :  In  the 
final  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  trade  depression,  issued  in  January,  1887,  we 
were  told  that  the  increasing  severity  of  foreign  competition  is  a  matter  deserving 
more  serious  attention  at  the  hands  of  our  commercial  and  industrial  classes ;  that 
our  supremacy  is  now  being  assailed  on  all  sides  by  rival  manufacturing  nations ;  that 
over-production  has  been  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  course  of  trade  of 
recent  years ;  and  that  it  is  obvious,  in  order  further  to  extend  our  commerce,  we 
must  display  greater  activity  in  the  search  for  new  markets.  Considering  that 
production  in  England  increased  at  the  rate  of  only  1^  per  cent  per  annum  between 
1870-86,  or  by  considerably  less  than  half  the  rate  of  the  previous  twenty  years,  whilst 
the  population  of  our  manufacturing  districts  was  increasing  more  rapidly  than  in  the 
eariier  period,  owing  to  the  great  influx  of  displaced  agriculturists — ^remembering  that 
the  population  of  Lancashire  has  for  years  been  increasing  five  times  as  fast  as  its 
operatives,  and  that  over-production  means  but  the  deficiency  of  customers  for  our 
goods — ^it  is  surprising  to  me  that  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  operatives  of 
this  county  have  not  yet  fully  awakened  to  the  importance  of  developing  their 
trsde  by  all  means  in  their  power  with  the  ootton-clad  people  of  Southern 
Asia,  particularly  with  the  inhabitants  of  India  and  China,  who  together  comprise 
folly  one-half  of  the  population  of  the  world. 

It  canndt  be  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  Lancashire  to  know  that  they  are  being 
left  behind  in  the  race  for  the  commerce  of  the  world  ;  that  between  1877  and  1887 
the  consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  Great  Britain  only  increased  17  per  cent,  while  that 
on  the  Continent  increased  50  per  cent^  and  the  United  States  71  per  cent  The 
eonsomption  of  raw  cotton  on  the  Continent  in  1887  was  running  neck  to  neck  with 
that  of  Great  Britain.  Since  1881,  my  friend  Mr.  Colquhoun  and  I  have  been  striving 
our  utmost  to  interest  the  people  at  home  in  the  great  and  yet  undeveloped  maikets 
of  the  East  We  have  tried  to  impress  upon  our  Government  and  the  mercantile  and 
msnnfactaring  oommunity  that  we  are  in  possession  of  certain  advantages  which 
render  us  the  envy  of  competing  nations.  We  are  the  possessors  of  India,  and  as  such 
are  the  next-door  neighbours  to  the  land-looked  half  of  the  great  and  populous  empire 
of  China.  We  have  tried  to  awaken  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  im- 
portanoe  of  connecting  India  with  China  by  a  railway ;  and  by  exploration  have  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  everyone  who  has  studied  the  question  that  a  practicable  route 
between  these  two  great  empires  exists,  and  that  along  that  route  a  railway  can  be 
constructed  at  a  reasonable  cost,  which  would  tend  greatly  to  enhance  the  commerce 
of  Great  Britain  and  India  with  its  Eastern  neighbours,  Siam  and  its  Shan  States  and 
the  western  half  of  China.  When  this  railway  is  constructed,  its  inland  terminus  at 
Ssumao  would  assuredly  form  the  nucleus  of  a  system  of  Chinese  railways,  which 
would  spread  through  the  country  in  various  directions^  and  eventually  a  branch 
would  certainly  be  made  to  join  our  terminus  at  Ssumao  with  Pt^tkoi,  the  southern 
inafy  port  in  the  China  Sea,  and  thus  complete  a  through  line  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
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to  the  China  Sea  by  a  railway  extending  solely  through  British,  SiameBe,  and  Chinese 
territory.    This  line  would  pass  through  the  riohest  parts  of  Asia,  foil  the  designs  of 
the  French,  who  are  hoping  to  oust  our  trade  from  Southern  China  and  Central  Indo- 
China,  and  give  us  vast  markets  for  the  future  expansion  of  British  and  British-Indian 
oommeroe.     This  chamber  has  more  than  onoe  recorded  Its  opinion  in  favour  of  this 
railway.    I  therefore  merely  mention  it  in  order  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Gkyvemment  of  India  is  still  according  it  its  cold  shoulder.    In  looking  over 
an  article  on  ''The  Growth  of  the  Cotton  Trade,"  which  appeared  in  1887  in  the 
JourncU  of  the  Manchester  (hographieal  Soeieiyy  I  came  upon  the  following  state- 
ment :  "  The  Board  of  Trade  Returns  show  that  the  export  of  cloth  in  1886  exceeded 
that  of  1881  to  the  extent  of  73  million  yards,  but  during  this  time  the  exports  to 
India  increased  479  million  yards,  showing  an  actual  decrease  to  other  parte  of  the 
world  to  the  amount  of  406  million  yards.    This  shows  very  clearly  our  great  depen- 
dence upon  India  as  a  customer  for  our  cotton  manufactures."    Between  the  end  of 
March,  1877-87,  the  import  of  your  piece-goods  into  India  increased  from  1,186,418,810 
yards  to  2,155,718,385  yards,  or  by  82  per  cent.    If  it  had  not  been  for  the  increase 
of  your  export  to  India,  China,  and  Japan,  in  these  ten  years  your  export  of  cotton 
piece-goods  would  not  only  have  shown  no  increase  but  a  very  serious  decrease.    The 
more  one  examines  into  the  present  state  of  the  demand  for  British  manufactures  the 
more  clearly  does  it  become  evident  that  we  are  growing,  with  ever-increasing  rapidity, 
more  and  more  dependent  upon  the  great  markets  of  the  East.    In  the  last  two  years 
I  notice  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  that  our  export  of  piece-goods  to  Qermany  has 
decreased  from  45}  million  yards  to  less  than  31  million  yards ;  to  Italy  from  85  million 
yards  to  46  million  yards ;  and  to  the  whole  of  the  Continent  by  10  per  cent.    Our 
piece-goods  trade  with  the  Continent  of  Europe  promises  soon  to  become  extinct. 
Looking  at  Korth  America  our  prospecte  are  even  more  gloomy.    Between  the  end 
of  1886  and  the  dose  of  1888  our  export  to  the  United  States  decreased  82  per  cent^ 
and  our  export  to  British  North  America  by  over  21  per  cent     With  these  facts 
staring  you  in  the  face,  and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  great  loss  that  your  trade  has 
suffered  through  the  recent  impoverishment  of  the  classes  who  are  dependent  upon 
agriculture  for  subsistence,  I  do  earnestly  hope  that  the  importance  of  further 
extending  your  trade  in  India  and  the  western  half  of  China,  hy  the  extension  of  the 
Indian  railway  system,  will  be  so  impressed  upon  your  minds  that  you  will  for  the 
future  make  that  extension  the  chief  plank  in  your  political  platform.    It  it  a  ques- 
tion of  bread  and  butter  for  the  people  of  Lancashire ;  it  is  a  question  in  which  is 
bound  up  the  decrease  or  the  increase  of  your  manufacturing  industries,  the  future 
employment  or  destitution  of  your  operatives.    India  is  our  largest  customer.    India 
takes  14  per  cent  of  the  gross  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  85  per  cent  of  your 
cotton  piece-goods.    Our  export  of  cotton  goods  to  India  is  valued  at  22}  million 
sterling.    Between  1877  and  1887  the  foreign  imports  of  India  increased  nearly  66 
per  cent  and  80  per  cent  of  those  imports  came  from  the  United  Kingdom.     In 
the  same  period  the  railways  of  India  increased  from  7,322^  mUes  to  14,383  miles,  or 
by  96^  per  cent;  and  it  is  this  increase  to  the  railway  system  that  beyond  doubt 
enables  the  people  of  India  to  consume  their  share  of  the  increased  out-turn  of  the 
Indian  cotton  mills  and  take  besides  82  per  cent  more  of  our  cotton  piece-goods  than 
was  received  by  them  in  1877.    As  the  increase  of  the  Indian  railway  system  by  7,000 
miles  has  been  the  chief  factor  in  causing  an  increased  demand  for  your  piece-goods  to 
the  extent  of  969,294,575  yards  or,  to  speak  roughly,  a  thousand  million  yards,  you 
may  feel  assured  that  a  further  extension  of  the  Indian  railways  to  double  their 
present  mileage  would  enable  India  to  consume  four  thousand  million  yards  ef  jour 
piece-goods,  an  amount  equal  to  four-fifths  of  the  present  gross  export  of  those  goods 
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from  this  kingdom.  There  should  be  no  talk  of  oTer-prodaotion  In  Bngland  whilst  we 
ha?e  this  great  future  market  in  our  possession,  only  waiting  for  our  exploiting  by 
means  of  railways  to  double  and  treble  and  quadruple  the  exports  from  this  country. 

Kothiug  is  more  delusive  than  an  atlas  in  which  the  maps  are  drawn  to  different 
scales,  and  England  and  Wales  looks  as  large  as  our  Indian  dominions,  and  the  railway 
system  of  one  country  appears  to  be  as  large  as  that  of  the  other.  India  is  twenty- 
seven  times  the  siae  of  England  and  Wales,  and  thirteen  times  that  of  the  United 
KiDgdom.  It  contains  over  270  million  inhabitantB,  most  of  whom,  at  the  present 
time,  are  as  much  out  off  from  railway  communication  as  when  there  was  not  a  mile 
of  railway  in  the  country.  Railways  in  India  are  in  their  infancy.  If  India  were  as 
well  supplied  with  railways  as  England  is,  it  would  have  365,000  miles,  instead  of  the 
paltry  15,000  miles  it  now  has.  If  the  Indian  Government  continues  the  construction 
of  railways  at  the  same  rate  that  it  has  been  doing  during  the  last  thirty  years,  it  will 
take  more  than  900  years  to  give  it,  for  its  area,  the  equivalent  mileage  of  England. 

Taking  Sir  Juland  Danver*s  figures,  given  at  his  late  addrees  to  the  Society  of 
Arts,  we  find  that  there  are  now  no  more  than  14,890  miles  of  railway  open  in  our 
enormous  Indian  Empire;  that  the  6,948  miles  open  in  January,  1877,  had  taken 
twenty-seven  years  to  construct,  and  that  the  remaining  7,952  miles  had  been  con- 
structed in  twelve  years.  The  estimated  amount  expended  on  the  open  lines  had  been 
up  to  date  187,226,000  rupee  pounds,  or  tens  of  rupees,  making  the  average  cost  per 
mile  12,000  rupee  pounds.  The  railways  constructed  up  to  1877  cost  on  an  average 
15,740  rupee  pounds  a  mile,  or,  as  the  exchange  had  up  till  then  been  nearly  at  par, 
about  £15,000  sterling ;  the  railways  built  since  that  date  have  averaged  10,820  rupee 
pounds  a  mile,  which,  allowing  one-sixth  for  the  average  deduction  on  account  of  fall 
in  exchange,  would  be  equivalent  to  about  £8,600  sterling  a  mile,  or  about  48  per  cent 
less  than  the  railways  constructed  in  the  earlier  period.  Metre  gauge  railways  can 
now  be  constructed  under  ordinary  circumstances  at  about  £4,500  a  mile,  or  at  less 
than  one-third  the  cost  of  the  early  broad-gauge  railways,  and  have  therefore  a  very 
fair  proepect  of  earning  laige  dividends,  and,  if  constructed  from  borrowed  money, 
proving  highly  remunerative  to  the  (Government  of  India. 

These  figures  show  how  much  more  rapidly  and  cheaply  railways  are  now  nuule 
than  in  the  early  days  of  construction.  The  reason  is  plain.  We  were  buying 
experience  during  the  operations  of  the  first  twenty  years,  and  for  a  long  time  the 
expense  and  difficulty  of  moving  materials  to  their  destination  was  enormous.  The 
Kutiny  also  intervened,  and  caused  delay  and  destruetion.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
above-mentioned  addition  was  also  metre-gauge  lines,  which  have  no  doubt  cost  much 
less  to  construct.  Materials  likewise  sent  out  from  England  were  very  much  dearer 
than  they  have  been  recently,  and  the  cost  of  freight  was  higher.  The  substitution  of 
steel  for  iron  has  in  many  ways  aided  economy.  Steel  rails  are  now  supplied  under 
£4  per  ton,  while  as  much  as  £18  7s.  has  been  paid  for  iron  rails,  and  £8  to  £9  was  a 
common  prica  A  steel  sleeper  is  also  used  and  found  very  serviceable.  Looomotive 
engines  also  are  now  obtainable  at  a  lower  price  than  was  formerly  given  for  an  engine 
of  much  less  size  and  power.  The  three  railways  which  were  first  undertaken  have 
cost  upwards  of  £20,000  per  mile,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  on  the 
5ft  6in.  gauge,  and  that  a  considerable  portion  b  laid  with  a  double  line  of  rails.  I 
allude  to  the  East  Indian,  which  cost  Rs.281,719  per  mile ;  to  the  Great  Indian  Penin- 
snla,  which  has  cost  Rs.204,493 ;  and  to  the  Bombay  and  Baroda,  which  has  cost 
R8.206,668 ;  or  the  Oudh  and  Rohilcund,  another  broad-gauge  line,  which  was  com- 
menced some  time  after  these,  and  was  only  finished  last  year,  cost  only  Rs.128,595, 
although  it  includes  in  its  system  several  large  bridges,  among  them  the  Dufferin 
Bridge  at  Benares.  The  Midland  and  the  Bengal-Nagpur  Railways,  also  of  the  5ft  6in. 
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gauge,  now  in  ooune  of  oonstraotion,  are  expected  to  cost  about  Rs.120,000  per  miile. 
The  first  metre-gauge  line,  oompleted  in  1877,  was  the  Bajpootana-Malwa,  and  that  has 
cost  R8.60,066  per  mile.  The  South  Indian  came  to  Rb.69,066  ;  the  South  Mahratta 
to  Rs.80,125  ;  the  Burmah  to  R8.80,290  ;  the  Tirhoot  to  Rs.70,883.  The  Bengal  and 
North- West  has  been  oonstructed  at  the  rate  of  Ra  60,285  per  mile,  while  some  pro- 
Tincial  lines,  also  on  the  metre-gauge,  in  Oude  and  Rohilcund,  have  been  made  for 
H8.41,964  and  R8.88,207,  and  in  the  Quioowar^s  territory  thej  have  cost  Bs.22,828  and 
R8.28,415  respectiTely,  without  rolling-stock.  Under  yery  favourable  drcumstanoes 
the  cost  has,  in  some  districts,  been  reduced  to  Rs.!  8,486  and  Rs.  16,272.  Instances 
of  these  occur  in  the  Native  States  of  Jodhpore  and  Morvi,  in  the  latter  of  which, 
however,  the  gauge  is  2ft.  6in. 

The  direct  financial  results  of  making  the  railways  are  g^ven  by  Sir  Juland 
Danvers  as  foUows,  the  amounts  being  given  in  tens  of  rupees,  or  rupee  pounds: 
"In  1875,  on  an  expenditure  of  £105,790,929,  6,497  miles  earned  a  net  revenue 
of  £8,647,868,  and  yielded  a  dividend  of  £8  8s.  9d.  per  cent.  In  1885  a  sum  of 
£9,126,881  was  earned  by  12,280  miles,  which  had  cost  £161,917,840,  giving  a 
dividend  of  £5  128.  lOd.  per  cent.  In  1887,  14,888  miles  were  open.  The  capital 
expenditure  was  £182,879,655,  and  the  revenue  realised  £9,864,821,  yielding  a  return 
at  the  rate  of  £5  2s.  5d.  per  cent.  These  results,  it  will  be  understood,  were,  produced 
fi'om  lines  many  of  which  had  been  at  work  for  only  a  few  years,  some  had  only  just 
been  opened,  and  a  considerable  proportion  were  made  for  strategic  and  famine  pur- 
poses. A  portion  of  the  capital  on  which  the  average  dividend  is  calculated  represents 
also  unfinished  and  unopened  lines,  which  necessarily  are  dead  weight  on  the  whole. 
Some  lines,  of  course,  earned  higher  than  the  average  rate.  The  East  Indian,  for 
example,  yielded  £8*75  per  cent ;  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula,  £8'06  ;  the  Bombay  and 
Baroda,  £7 '80  ;  and  the  Rajpootana-Malwa,  £6*56  per  oent  Taking  the  whole  system, 
and  classifying  it  according  to  its  earnings,  6,868  miles  yielded  £7,544,066,  and 
earned  more  than  5  per  cent ;  847  miles  yielded  £101,445,  and  earned  more  than  4  per 
cent ;  2,089  miles  yielded  £635,886,  and  earned  more  than  8  per  cent ;  5,805  miles 
yielded  £182,674,  and  earned  under  8  per  cent.  Of  the  14,528  nules  oompleted, 
8,936i  have  been  open  twenty  years,  8,885{  ten  years,  2,828^  five  years,  4,882} 
less  than  five  years." 

To  account  for  5,805  miles  of  railway  in  India  earning  less  than  8  per  cent,  the 
interest  at  which  the  Government  of  India  can  now  borrow  money  at  par  for  the  con- 
struction of  railways,  we  must  remember  that  4,882}  miles  of  railway  have  been 
opened  less  than  five  years,  and  are  therefore  expected  to  be,  taken  together,  earning 
less  than  half  of  a  full  dividend.  Then  the  famine  and  strategic  lines  constructed 
since  1884  were  not  expected  to  be  fully  remunerative,  and  were  constructed  as  an 
insurance  against  war  and  famine,  and  should  not  be  entered  by  the  Government  in 
their  account  amongst  the  railways  that  are  expected  to  prove  remunerative.  Then 
the  strategic  lines,  870  miles  in  length,  recently  constructed  on  the  North-western 
frontier,  cost  £11,000,000,  and  were  not  expected  to  earn  even  sufficient  to  cover  their 
maintenance  expenses.  Again,  the  capital  expenditure  upon  the  2,487  miles  in  course 
of  construction  was  not  earning  interest,  and  naturally  diminished  the  earnings  on  the 
opened  sections.  Taking  the  matters  into  consideration,  I  maintain  that  the  railways 
recently  constructed,  which  when  made  were  not  expected  to  earn  a  full  dividend,  as 
well  as  those  that  have  been  opened  for  more  than  ten  years,  show  such  remunerative 
results  that  the  Government  should  feel  encouraged,  even  for  the  sake  of  the  direct 
returns  that  are  promised,  to  push  forward  railway  construction  in  India  until  the 
whole  of  the  country  is  fully  developed.  But  the  hope  of  such  a  sensible  and  states- 
manlike policy  being  undertaken  whDst  the  Seoretaiy  of  State  for  India  is  controlled 
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by  the  panlydng  influence  of  the  Council  is  to  expect  too  much.  Sir  Jnland  Danven; 
acting  M  their  mouthpiece,  had  to  state  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  that 
"Progress  in  all  directions  has  been  considerable,  but  there  is  no  cause  for  boasting. 
More  railways  are  required,  and  it  is  hoped  that  private  enterprise  will  step  in  and 
provide  what  is  wanted.  Government  has  done  much,  but  the  taxes  of  the  country 
cannot  stand  a  lai^r  demand  upon  them  than  they  at  present  bear ;  and  except  for 
purposes  of  defence  and  protection  against  famine,  the  Imperial  Government  will  pro- 
bably hold  its  hand,  and  limit  its  encouragement  to  the  grani^of  every  possible  facility, 
short  of  pecuniary  aid,  to  private  enterprise."  The  plea  of  the  poverty  of  the  natives 
of  India  is  ^e  old,  old  plea  of  the  Council  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India — it  is  a 
plea  that  is  entirely  groundless,  and,  if  listened  to,  will  leave  the  greater  part  of  our 
Indian  Empire  in  as  backward  a  condition  as  it  is  in  at  present — a  hx  more  backward 
condition  than  our  country  was  in  when  there  was  not  a  mile  of  canal  or  railway 
in  the  land.  To  show  you  where  the  obstruction  to  the  progress  of  the  railway 
^stem  in  India,  and  with  it  the  progress  of  the  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the 
country  Hes^  I  will  quote  from  the  evidence  of  General  Richard  Strachey,  given 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Railways,  which  sat  in  1884.  He  stated 
that  *'  From  the  time  that  the  Gk>vemment  of  India  began  to  borrow  money  for  the 
purpose  of  railway  enterprise  in  India  (which  goes  back  to  about  1870),  to  the  time  of 
Lord  lAwrence,  or  just  after  he  left  the  Gk>vemor-Generalship,  the  Indian  Office  has 
acted — I  do  not  say  this  at  all  as  intending  to  throw  blame  on  the  Indian  Office— as  a 
restraining  power.  Its  influence  has  been  in  the  direction  of  moderating  the  dis- 
position to  expend.  It  is  very  natural  that  it  should  be  so.  The  Government  of  India 
saw  more  of  what  the  emergency  and  the  inducement  to  make  railways  was.  The 
Secretary  of  State,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  the  risks  that  arose  from  excessive  expen- 
diture. This  repressive  action  continued,  becoming  gradually,  from  my  point  of  view, 
more  severe,  as  I  daresay  the  disposition  of  the  Government  of  India  to  spend  more 
money  became  more  active  until  1879.  In  1879  a  Committee  of  the  last  Parliament 
sat  upon  the  subject,  and  they,  no  doubt,  under  the  influences  of  the  period  in  which 
the  Committee  sat^  emphasised  the  necessity  of  putting  restrictions  upon  the  expendi- 
tnre.  The  Secretary  of  State  accepted  these  restrictions,  and  applied  them  in  what 
I  should  call  even  a  harsher  way  than  the  Committee  had  indicated  or  intended,  and 
the  final  culmination  of  this  policy  of  restriction  is  indicated  by  a  despatch  from 
Lord  Hartington,  in  January,  1881,  which  emphasises  ^e  former  orders,  and  adds 
additi<»al  restrictions  and  additional  limitations  to  the  power  of  spending  money  on 
these  objects."  The  Committee  that  sat  in  1884  made  matters  far  worse  for  the  pay* 
ing  prospects  of  the  railway  system  in  India  by  stopping  the  expenditure  upon  all 
railways  tiiat  were  likely  to  prove  remunerative  to  the  investing  public  by  backing  up 
the  Government  in  its  refusal  to  construct  them,  or  to  grant  such  concessions  to  syndi- 
cates as  would  enable  them  to  put  these  railways  at  par  upon  the  market.  Without 
such  oonoessiona  are  given,  or  the  Government  decides  to  construct  the  lines,  it  is  in 
the  uttennoBt  degree  improbable  that  a  single  one  of  these  railways  will  be  built 
Colonel  Conway-Gordon,  the  Director-General  of  Indian  Railways,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Committee  of  1884,  stated  that :  "  The  whole  history  of  Indian  railways 
is  one  long  and  unsuccessful  attempt  to  get  railways  constructed  without  a  State 
guarantee."  The  Committee  of  1884,  notwithstanding  this  evidence  of  the  Director. 
General  of  Railways,  determined  to  continue  the  block,  and  in  their  report  they 
remark  that  "  The  proposed  policy  of  the  Government  of  India  is  to  leave  to  private 
enterprise  those  lines  which  are  commercially  most  attractive,  and  to  construct,  either 
directly  by  the  State  or  indirectly  through  the  agency  of  companies,  those  which  are, 
relatively  speaking,  unprofitable,  but  which  they  consider  to  be  indispensable  for  proteo- 
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tion  against  famine,  or  for  other  urgent  purpoaea.  With  thia  object  the  QoTemmeiit 
of  India  ha^e  aketched  a  programme  of  the  railwaya  with  which,  in  their  opinion,  it  ii 
deairable  that  India  ahould  sooner  or  later  be  proTided.  These  lines  have  been 
ammged  into  two  schedules,  A  and  R  Schedule  B  contains  84  lines,  with  a  total 
length  of  8,482i  miles,  of  which  the  cost  is  estimated  at  £24,288,000.  These  railways 
are  all  considered  likely  to  be  remuneratiTe,  and  they  are  left  to  be  taken  up  by  pri- 
vate companies,  without  any  aid  from  the  Gk>Temment  except  the  grant  of  land  free 
of  cost.  The  immediate  construction  of  these  lines  is  not  contemplated  by  the 
Qovemment  of  India.  We  may,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry,  dismiss  all 
consideration  of  them.  Schedule  A  contains  80  projects,  many  of  which  are  already 
nnder  construction,  the  length  requiring  still  to  be  made  being  8,896  mUee,  and  the 
cost  being  estimated  at  £28,262,450  ;  or  after  allowing  for  l^e  repayment  of  £680,000 
by  a  company,  £27,882,450.  These  railways  are  all  said  to  be  indispensable  for  pro- 
teotiye  or  other  urgent  purposes.  It  is  intended  that  £18,444,000  shall  be  boiTowed 
by  the  Government,  £2,100,000  by  construction  and  working  oompanies— that  is,  com- 
panies receiving  a  low  permanent  guarantee  of  interest — ^to  make  a  line  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  and  £12,040,000  by  companies  working  on  their  own  account,  with  a  guarantee 
of  advances  of  interest  for  a  limited  term  of  years,  repayable  from  surplus  profits. 
The  remaining  £48,450  will  be  supplied  from  the  provincial  balances." 

If  you  will  look  at  ^e  railway  map  of  India,  and  remember  that  that  country, 
indudiDg  Burmah,  contains  an  area  of  1,570,000  square  miles,  or  twenty-seven 
times  the  area  of  England  and  Wales,  or  thirteen  times  the  area  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  that  it  is  peopled  by  upwards  of  270  million  souls,  a  population  more 
than  seven  times  as  large  as  that  in  our  isles — and  that  it  does  not  contain  on 
an  average  one  mile  of  railway  for  each  hundred  square  miles  of  country — ^you 
may  gain  some  idea  of  the  backward  condition  of  our  Indian  Empire.  But  even 
this  gives  you  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  want  of  railway  communication  within  four^ 
fifths  of  the  country.  To  grasp  this  you  must  look  at  the  map  and  notace  that 
one-half  of  the  railway  mileage  in  India  is  contained  in  the  strip  of  country  to  the 
south  of  the  Himalayas,  1,200  miles  in  length  and  200  miles  in  breadth,  which 
stretches  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to  Jhelum,  containing  an  area  of  only  240,000 
square  miles ;  and  that  a  fourth  of  the  gross  mUeage  is  contained  in  the  triangle  lying 
to  the  south  of  a  Une  drawn  from  Bombay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Godaveiy,  which  con- 
tains an  area  of  about  200,000  square  miles.  The  remaining  area,  containing  72  per 
cent  of  the  gross  area  of  India,  has  barely  4,000  miles  of  railway  in  it,  or  an  average  of 
one  mile  of  railway  to  every  282  square  miles  of  country,  and  bhis  after  railway  con- 
struction has  been  carried  on  in  the  country  for  about  40  years.  Sir  Juland  Danvers 
is  certainly  right  when  he  states  that  the  Government  of  India  has  no  cause  for  boast- 
ing because  it  has  constructed  14,890  miles  in  India  during  the  course  of  40  years. 
The  American  people  opened  18,080  miles  in  the  year  1887,  and  at  the  end  of  1888 
had  146,000  miles  of  railway  to  serve  a  population  numbering  about  one-fifth  of  that 
of  our  great  Indian  Empire.  In  comparison  with  the  populations,  America  is  fifty 
times  better  off  for  railway  communication  than  our  much  neglected  Eastern  Empire. 
If  you  will  compare  the  map  of  India  showing  the  lines  in  Schedules  A  and  B  which 
were  issued  with  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Bast  Indian  Railways,  with 
the  mHp  in  the  last  Administration  Beport  on  Indian  Railways,  you  will  see  what  a 
great  blank  there  is  still  in  the  completion,  and  even  in  the  commencement^  of  lines 
included  in  Schedule  A,  some  of  these  lines  having  been  put  aside  to  find  funds  for 
the  construction  of  strategic  railways.  As  to  Schedule  B,  hardly  a  single  line  has  been 
touched,  and  not  a  single  lice  has  been  taken  up  on  the  terms  which  were  settled  by 
the  Committee  of  1884. 
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It  U  true  that  the  Indian  Croondl  ie  sappoMd  to  be  ttill  ■qoabbling  with 
oertein  Byndkatee  who  have  offered,  if  oertain  conoMriona  are  granted  to  them,  to 
ofHiatniot  the  Bengal-Anam  Railway,  which  is  to  oonneot  Chittagong,  one  of  the 
finest  seaports  in  India,  with  Makom  in  Upper  AsMun.  lliis  railway  woald  open 
np  the  tea  districts,  and  many  great  fertile  and  ttnoooapied  plains,  and  tap  the 
magnificent  coal  and  petroleom  fields  in  Upper  Assam.  It  forms  part  of  the  connec- 
tion by  railway  of  India  with  Burmah,  which  I  and  my  friend,  Mr.  Colquhoun,  haye 
urged  for  sereral  years  upon  the  notice  of  the  Gtovemment^  and  is  beyond  doubt  the 
most  important  line  yet  unconstructed  in  our  Indian  Empire.  This  section  of  the 
line^  with  its  branches,  is  742  miles  in  length,  and  is  estimated  to  cost,  at  the  present 
rate  of  exchange,  £6,088  sterling  a  mile.  Ohittagong,  and  certain  of  the  Burmese  sea^ 
ports,  have  been  to  this  day  the  moat  neglected  of  our  deep-water  and  good-sheltered 
anchorage  seaports  in  India.  None  of  them  except  Rangoon  hare  a  single  mOe  of 
raUway  leading  from  the  port  inland,  and  trade  with  the  interior,  except  for  a  few 
milea  from  the  ports  remains  undeTeloped.  Many  years  ago  I  proposed  a  line  of  rail- 
way from  our  Burmese  seeport  Bsssmn  to  Henaadah,  which  would  pass  through  a  great 
landk)c.ked  rice-field  for  the  whole  distance,  and  could  be  constructed  at  a  small  costi 
The  line  has  been  surveyed  and  estimated  for  and  put  on  the  shelf  to  be  shown  to  any 
syndicate  who  wishes  to  inspect  it  any  time  daring  the  next  hundred  years  or  so. 
Another  line  suggested  by  me  many  years  ago  was  for  the  connection  of  the  Rangoon 
and  Mandalay  railway  with  our  Burmese  seaport  of  Maulmain  by  railway.  This  line 
would  develop  a  vast  areik  of  fertile  country,  and  would  form  a  link  in  our  proposed 
through  communication  to  China.  This,  too,  has  been  pigeon-holed.  Then  consider 
the  present  state  of  Upper  Burmah  and  its  Shan  States.  In  referring  to  it»  Lord 
Doflbrin  said :  "  The  construction  of  railways  from  one  end  of  that  province  to  the 
other  is  not  only  required  for  preserving  peace  among  our  new  subjects,  but  it  is  also 
necessary  to  enable  the  province  to  assume  that  position  of  financial  equilibrium 
which  can  only  be  brought  about  by  the  natural  development  of  its  rewuroes."  And 
in  his  farewell  speech,  when  leaving  Calcutta  last  year,  he  declared,  referring  to  Upper 
Burmah,  that "  The  more  we  know  about  the  oountry  the  more  extensive  and  the 
ridksr  seem  to  be  its  resources,  and  the  more  certain  it  is  that  in  the  course  of  some 
years  it  will  become  an  even  more  prolific  contributor  to  the  Indian  Exchequer  than 
Lower  Burmah.  In  any  event,  the  verdict  of  history,  I  am  sure,  will  pronounce  that 
by  establishing  in  that  unfortunate  country,  order,  security,  peace  and  justice,  in  the 
place  of  anarchy,  rapine^  torture,  and  murder,  and  by  replacing  the  late  king's  helpless 
and  hopeless  administration  by  the  temperate  and  benign  rule  of  Queen  Yictoria,  we 
have  reached  a  consummation  as  beneficent  as  it  was  unavoidable."  We  have  been  in 
possession  of  Upper  Burmah  since  November,  1886,  and  only  one  single  line  of  railway, 
only  220  miles  in  length,  has  as  yet  been  constructed  in  that  vast  province,  which,  with 
its  Shan  States,  contains  188,000  square  miles,  an  area  more  than  three  times  as  great 
as  that  of  England  and  Wales.  Not  another  mile  of  railway  is  yet  in  hand,  although 
it  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  railwaya  are  urgently  needed  for  padf ying,  for 
governing,  and  for  developing  the  country,  and  for  reducing  the  present  great  police 
and  military  expenditure.  Burmah  is  one  of  the  few  districts  in  India  where  the 
growth  of  the  Qovemment  land  revenue  is  not  restricted  by  a  permanent  settlement 
or  by  long  leases.  Railways  in  Burmah,  besides  paying  a  large  dividend,  bring  large 
indirect  receiptB  from  increased  land  revenue  to  the  Government,  which  must  make 
their  construction  highly  remunerative  to  the  Government  In  1877-8  the  land 
revenue  of  Burmah  amounted  to  7,866,490  rupees ;  in  1886-7  it  had  increased  to 
14,477,860  rupees,  or  nearly  doubled ;  and  the  grosa  revenue  of  the  oountry  during 
the  same  period  faicreased  from  17,617,860  rupees  to  24,886,270  rupees.    The  whole 
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of  this  vast  inorattse  In  the  reTenue  of  Burmah,  with  the  exoeptioii  of  leu  than  4  per 
oent^  accrued  in  the  land  revenua  This  increase  in  the  land  revenue^  caused  partly 
by  railways,  would  pay  28^  per  cent  upon  the  gross  cost  of  the  raUways  at  present 
opened  in  Burmah^  which  in  1687  gave  net  earnings  equal  to  6*66  per  cent  on  their 
net  capital  outlay.  In  the  Budget  Estimate  for  Burmah  for  1888-89  the  gross  income 
of  the  railways  in  Lower  Burmah  is  put  down  at  84  lakhs  of  rupees ;  the  working 
expenses  at  18  laklm,  and  the  interest  on  the  debt  incurred  for  the  capital  outlay  at 
a  little  over  11)  lakhs  of  rupees.  This  leaves  a  net  profit  of  nearly  4)  lakhs  from  827 
miles  of  open  railway.  Assuming  that  only  one-half  the  increase  to  the  land  revenue 
has  been  caused  from  the  construction  of  railways,  these  Burmese  railways  are  return- 
ing to  the  Government  upwards  of  16  per  cent  upon  their  capital  outlay. 

No  greater  blunder  could  be  perpetrated  than  to  fail  in  greatly  and  rapidly 
increasing  the  railways  in  that  country.  Only  one-aizth  of  the  culturable  land  in 
Lower  Burmah  has  yet  been  taken  up  for  cultivation,  and  perhaps  one-twentieth  of 
that  in  the  Upper  Province  1  What  a  mine  for  future  revenue  lies  as  yet  unworked  in 
these  two  provinces.  If  Burmah  was  properly  opened  out  by  railways,  and  popula* 
tion  was  thus  induced  to  settle  in  the  country,  its  land  revenue  in  time  would  exceed 
the  present  gross  land  revenue  of  the  whole  of  India.  Here  is  a  country,  the  richest 
in  natural  wealth  of  the  whole  of  our  Eastern  possessions  ;  here  is  a  country  where 
railways  are  paying  better  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world ;  here  is  a  country  whose 
trade,  revenue,  and  prosperity  are  truly  increasing,  and  have  for  years  been  increasing 
by  leaps  and  bounds ;  here  is  a  countiy  inhabited  by  a  people  who  take  seven  or  eight 
times  as  much  of  our  merchandise  as  is  taken  by  a  similar  number  in  the  rest  of  our 
Indian  possessions ;  here  is  a  country  that  would  double  and  treble  its  imports  if  it 
was  further  opened  up  by  railways ;  here  is  a  country,  the  neighbour  of  China, 
the  Shan  States  and  Slam,  whose  commerce  would  grow  to  vast  proportions  if  these 
countries  were  connected  with  it  by  railway ;  and  here  is  a  country  that  the  (Govern- 
ment of  India  has  done  next  to  nothing  to  develope.  Every  Chief  Commissioner  who 
has  been  in  the  country  has  done  his  utmost  to  impress  the  Qovemment  with  the 
importance  of  further  opening  up  this  pnx^erous  and  promising  country  by  means  of 
railways.  The  present  Chief  Commissioner,  Sir  Charles  Crossthwaite,  is  earnestly 
entreating  the  Government  of  India  to  insist  upon  having  the  Burmese  lines  con- 
nected with  the  Indian  system  of  railways  by  the  construction  of  a  line  up  the  Moo 
Valley  from  Sagaing  to  Mogoung,  to  be  afterwards  continued  to  join  the  Chittagong- 
Assam  Railway  at  Makum.  For  years  past  the  Chief  Commissioners  have  presMd 
upon  the  Qovemment  the  advisability  of  connecting  HenjEadah  with  Bassein ;  and 
Toungoo  and  Bangoon  with  Maulmain  or  Martaban  by  railway.  These  are  only  a  few 
of  the  lines,  which  would  certainly  be  remunerative,  that  are  urgently  required  for 
the  development  of  Burmah.  Lower  Burmah  had  to  wait  untQ  1877  before  its  first 
line^  the  Rangoon  and  Ptt>me  Railway,  was  opened  to  through  traffic,  and  no  less  than 
eight  years  were  allowed  to  elapse  before  its  next,  and  last,  line— that  from  Rangoon 
to  Toungoo-^was  completed.  In  that  province  at  present  there  are  but  827  miles  of 
railway,  and  not  a  single  mile  has  been  bmlt,  or  even  commenced,  since  July,  1886, 
when  the  Toungoo  Railway  was  opened  to  traffic  This  nogleot  of  our  interests,  this 
neglect  of  the  means  for  expanding  the  revenues.of  India,  this  neglect  of  the  urgent 
needs  of  Burmah,  which  has  for  yean  been  the  Cinderella  of  our  Indian  Empire^  must 
have  oocuxred  through  sheer  heedlessness  on  the  part  of  the  Council  of  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

Next  to  Chittagong  and  the  Burmese  seaporti,  Kurraohee  is  the  seaport  that 
has  been  most  neglected  by  the  (Government  of  India.  This  port,  which  lies  about 
400  miles  nearer  England  than  Bombay  does,  has  been  long  complaining  that  it  has 
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been  cat  off  from  the  inffio  of  the  upper  and  oentnl  portions  of  the  valley  of  the 
Gengee,  becaoee  a  short  line  has  not  been  made  to  johi  the  Indus  Valley  Railway,  at 
Hyderabad,  with  the  great  iystem  of  railways  lying  to  the  east  of  it  at  Paoh  Bodra. 
There  is  no  need  for  asking  where  railways  should  be  built  in  India.  The  Qovemment 
arohives  are  crammed  full  of  estimates  for  various  projects  which  have  been  approved, 
but  not  sanctioned  ;  and  where  estimateshave  not  yet  been  made,  as  in  Upper  Burmah, 
itiswell  known  in  which  direction  railways  are  most  required  for  developing  the  resources 
and  trade  of  the  country.  We  will  now  consider  what  the  sparse  railway  system  in 
India  has  done  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  people  in  the  districts  that  it  has 
tapped  Mr.  BytheD,  in  an  admirable  paper  on  Indisn  railways,  published  in  1887,  in 
the  June  number  of  the  Manchester  Qeographical  Society,  points  out  the  terrible  loss 
of  life  that  had  occurred  in  the  ten  great  famines  that  had  happened  in  India  during 
this  century,  and  instsnced  various  districts  where  the  people  had  been  saved  from  the 
horrors  of  famine  in  consequence  of  Qovenmient  and  private  dealers  having  been  able  to 
pour  in  stores  of  grain  by  railway  and  road ;  and  I  pointed  out^  in  my  address  lately 
delivered  at  Blaoikbum,  that  grain  could,  at  the  present  rate  of  ^d.  per  ton  per  mile, 
be  conveyed  for  2,000  miles  by  railway  for  a  cost  considerably  less  than  a  third  of  the 
cost  of  the  grain  at  the  starting  pointy  whilst  the  carriage  for  that  distance  by  carts 
would  add  more  than  four  times  to  the  cost  of  the  grain. 

Other  effiwts  that  the  rsflways  have,  which  considerably  reduce  the  effects  of  a 
deficient  rain&ll  and  the  loss  of  revenue  to  (Government,  are  the  increasing  of  the 
wages  and  earnings  of  the  people,  and  the  giving  them  the  chance  of  a  variety  of 
employsient. 

In  his  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Railways,  Mr.  Chapman 
ssid :  "  I  think  that  no  one  who  went  out  to  India,  as  I  did  in  1849,  when  there  was 
not  a  yard  of  railway  in  the  country,  and  who  sees  India  under  its  present  condition, 
can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  absolute  revolution  that  has  taken  place^  mainly,  I 
believe^  due  to  railways.  I  think  that  railways  have  done  more  than  all  the  acts  of 
the  Qovemment  put  together  to  infuse  greater  energy  into  trade,  and  the  effect  upon 
oultifation  has  been  most  msrked.  With  a  railway  passing  through  a  province  it  has 
been  most  marked.  It  has  brought  under  cultivation  lai^  tracts  of  country,  and  I 
think  it  is  inevitable  that  it  should  be  so.  The  railway  itself  creates  a  very  large 
number  of  artificers  and  others  who  are  now  getting  comparatively  good  wages,  and  in 
every  way,  I  think,  it  has  infused  a  degree  of  'go '  and  intelligence  into  the  country 
whidi  has  been  most  remarkable." 

Mr.  Qlover,  one  of  the  largest  contractors  in  India,  who  had  carried  out  many 
lines  of  raflways,  drew « the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  the 
ordinary  rate  of  wages  for  a  coolie  or  labourer  in  the  country  was  1)  anna, 
and  that  wherever  a  railway  was  constructed  those  wages  were  doubled,  and 
never  went  down  again.  A  rise  in  wages  amongst  a  tropical  peasantry  does  not,  as  a 
rule^  induce  more  luxurious  living,  and  the  fiunily  mesl  remains  almost  the  same,  whilst 
the  vessels  in  which  it  is  cooked  and  eaten,  the  house  in  which  it  is  prepared,  and  the 
ebthing  and  omamente  of  those  who  earn  it,  aU  show  a  marked  rise  in  cost  and 
quality,  and  the  people  are  able  to  put  by  part  of  their  earnings  for  expenditure  in 
times  of  scarcity,  and,  by  that  means,  have  suflicient  to  meet  their  own  needs  and  so 
reduce  the  expenditure  of  the  Qovemment  during  a  famine. 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  **  Final  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Qold  and 
Silver"  is  a  table  showing  the  average  wage  of  agricultural  and  skilled  labour  in  certain 
■elected  stations  in  India  and  Burmah.  Excluding  Burmah  and  the  seaports,  where 
wages  sre  abnormally  high,  I  ibd  that  the  average  wages  ruling  in  the  parts  of  the 
country  that  have  been  opened  up  by  railways  Is  now  ^  annas  a  day,  or  Ba.69  a  year, 
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for  oommon  labouron,  and  0|  umas  a  day,  or  Ra.162  a  year,  for  skilled  labour.  When 
we  remember  that  in  1882  Mr.  Barbour,  the  Fuaanoial  Secretary  to  the  GoTemment 
of  India,  reckoned  that  the  average  wages  earned  in  India  was  at  that  time  Rs.27  per 
annum,  and  that  the  wages  of  coolies  in  districte  tapped  by  railwaya  are  now  about  2} 
times  that  amount,  and  that  even  the  children  in  the  fiaotories  are  getting  Rf.86  a  year, 
it  is  cTident  what  the  railways  have  done^  and  are  doing,  in  increasiog  the  wealth  and 
comfort  of  the  people,  and  their  power  to  meet  any  extra  taxes  that  may  have  to  be 
at  any  future  time  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Qovemment. 

Then  considering  the  enormous  effect  that  the  railways  have  in  developing  the 
inteinal  and  through  commerce  of  the  country,  enabling  the  people  to  multiply  their 
industries,  and  find  markets  for  their  surplus  produce  and  their  hand  manufactures  ; 
and  the  great  benefit  they  derive  from  a  cheap  and  rapid  means  of  transit  for  them- 
■elves  and  their  goods.  Even  in  1884,  when  the  rates  on  the  railways  were  much 
hi^er  than  at  the  present  time,  and  there  wefe  less  than  11,000  miles  of  railway  open 
in  the  country,  Gfeneral  Strachey,  when  asked  whether  the  construction  of  railways  in 
India  had  increased  the  value  of  land' so  far  as. to  enable  the  people  to  more  easily 
contribute  the  taxes  they  have  to  pay,  replied,  "  Certainly.  The  relief  to  the  oountiy 
is  immense.  The  saving  to  the  people  of  India  is  probably  twice  the  groM  income 
received  by  the  railway  companies.  It  is  a  very  large  sum  indeed.  It  amounts  to 
£30,000,000  or  £40,000,000,  probably,  annually.  The  cost  of  transport  has  certainly 
been  reduced  one-third."  Does  this  look  like  a  loss  to  the  poor  native  of  India  t  In 
1886  railways  benefited  the  people  of  India  to  the  extent  of  twice  the  gross  receipts 
of  the  railway,  or  to  the  extent  of  about  24  per  cent  upon  the  capital  outlay 
on  the  railways.  At  the  same  time  a  dividend  of  nearly  6  per  cent  was  earned 
upon  their  capital  This  shows  clearly  what  an  utter  sham  and  absurd  bogey  this 
cry  about  the  poor  native  of  India  being  injuriously  affected  by  the  construction  of 
railways  really  is,  and  yet  he  is  trotted  out  by  the  council  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  time  after  time  to  frighten  your  tender-hearted  people  of  Lancashire  into 
ceasing  your  damour  for  the  much-required  extension  of  the  railway  system  of  India, 
upon  which  the  poor  native  of  India  would  fatten  and  grow  rich,  and  Lancashire 
merchants,  manufacturers,  and  operatives  would  thrive. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  miUtary  aspect  of  railway  construction  in  India.  In  his 
paper  on  Indian  Railways,  Sir  Juland  Danvers  remarks  that  "there  is  scarcely  a 
railway  in  India  which  would  not|  to  some  extent,  oontribute  towards  the 
security  and  defence  of  the  country  in  the  event  of  disturbance  or  war ;  "  and  in 
another  passage  he  says  that  "it  will  not  be  inopportune  here  to  give  a 
practical  example  of  the  value  of  railways  for  moring  troops.  During  the 
militaiy  operations  in  Afghanistan,  in  1878-79-80,  which  was  the  first  time, 
exoept  for  a  short  period  during  the  Mutiny,  that  railways  in  India  had  been  called 
upon  to  afford  any  material  assistance  during  war,  a  mixed  force  of  4,000  men  were 
conveyed  daily  from  Delhi  to  Lahore,  a  distance  of  about  850  miles,  and  of  8,000 
men  between  Lahore  and  Mooltan,  the  lines  being  single.  In  this  manner  886,000 
troops,  besides  80,702  horses  and  mules,  9,577  camels,  11,816  bullocks,  414  guns,  and 
2,749,605  maunds  of  stores,  and  681,658  maunds  of  railway  material  were  conveyed 
in  the  two  campaigns."  Then,  think  of  the  enormous  saving  there  must  be  to  the 
Qovemment  in  the  cost  of  moving  and  relieving  troops.  Before  the  railway  from 
Rangoon  to  Tounghoo  was  opened,  no  less  than  25  days  were  taken  in  relieving  the 
garrison  at  Tounghoo,  at  a  cost  of  Rb.49,000  ;  when  the  line  was  opened  the  coat  was 
diminished  to  Rs.9,400,  and  the  time  taken  to  two  days.  If  this  railway  had  not  been 
opened  at  the  time  we  annexed  Upper  Burmah  the  ai&ir  would  have  been  much  more 
costly  than  it  proved  to  be. 
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Here  is  one  of  Uie  nuuiy  indirect  benefite  derived  by  the  Qoyemment 
from  rwilway  eonttmotioii  in  India.  The  flaring  in  the  general  adminiafcra- 
tarn  of  the  country,  in  reducing  the  number  of  garriaonfl,  in  cheapening  postal  oom- 
mnnication,  in  reducing  the  number  of  highly-paid  offioialfl,  in  the  movement  of  trea- 
rare  and  stores,  and  in  all  manner  of  minor  matters,  must  be  put  to  the  credit  of  the 
railways  that  have  been  conBtructed.  What  raUways  have  done  in  inoressing  the 
foreign  trade  of  India  was  suocinctly  stated  by  Sir  Juland  Danvers  in  bis  paper.  He 
said :  "The  total  export  and  import  trade  has  increased  in  value  from  (tens  of  rupees) 
Bz92,581,854  in  1874-5,  to  165,558,267  in  1887-8.  In  1874-5  the  imports  amounted 
to  Bz86,222,118 ;  in  1887-8  to  Rz65,004,612,  and  the  exports  to  Rx56,859,241  and 
Rx90,548,655  respectively." 

The  trade  with  this  oountiy  has  enlarged  oonsiderably,  the  imports  into  India 
from  the  United  Kingdom  having  been  Rx30, 200,000  in  1874-6,  and  Rx57,600,000 
in  1887  ;  and  the  exports  Rx27,600,000  and  Rx85,000,000.  Other  countries  have 
probably  become  alive  to  the  value  of  direct  oonununication,  and  do  not  use  England 
as  an  entrepoti  as  they  did  before  the  Sues  Oanal  was  opened. 

India  has  no  reason  to  be  dissatuAed,  for  the  more  numerous  her  markets  the 
better  she  should  be  pleased.  Her  imports  from  other  places  in  Europe  than 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1874-6  were  to  the  value  of  Rx715,585.  In  1887-8 
they  were  Rx2,540,814.  The  exports  had  increased  in  the  same  period  from 
Rx7,515,888  to  IU20,814,071.  The  trade  with  France  has,  for  example, 
increased  from  Rx6,410,737  in  1877-8,  to  Rx8,058,917  in  1887-8.  Im- 
ports increased  from  Rx451,000  to  Rx849,000,  and  exports  from  Rx5,969,000 
to  Rx7,209,000.  So  with  Italy,  the  exports  increased  in  the  same  period  from 
Rxl  ,870,000  to  Rx4,527,000,  and  the  imports  from  Rx2,219,000  to  Rx4,898,000. 
With  the  United  States  the  increase  has  been  in  greater  proportion.  In  1877-8  the 
exports  from  India  wero  Rxl,982,000,  and  in  1887-8  Rx8,782,000,  the  imports  being 
Rx279,717  and  Rxl,080,280  respectively. 

The  natural  advantages  of  locality,  aided  by  skilled  mansgemeuti  have  largely 
mcreased  the  exports  to  China  and  Japan—- and  I  may  add  Eastern  Africa— of  just  those 
descriptions  of  goods  which  those  countries  require.  In  1888-4  about  41,000,000ib.  of 
twist  wero  exported  to  China.  In  1887-8  the  quantity  had  increased  to  92,500,0001bi 
Piece-goods  in  1888-4  amounted  to  1,462,000  yards,  and  m  1887-8  to  4,800,000. 

The  increase  in  the  export  of  some  of  the  most  important  articles  of  native 
manufacture  was  as  follows,  comparing  1877  with  1887  :  Cotton  twist,  497  per  cent ; 
cotton  manufactures,  149  per  cent ;  jute,  126  per  cent ;  silk,  161  per  cent ;  woollen 
goods,  45  per  cent.  The  total  value  of  exports  to  China  increased  in  the  five 
years  between  1874-5  and  1879-80  from  Rxll,648,189  to  Rxl5,528,678,  but  in 
1887-8  it  was  reduced  to  Rxl3,092,000. 

Trade  with  Japan  increased  from  Rx8,049,000  in  1888-4  to  Rx7,462,000  in  1887. 
The  value  of  cotton  twist  and  yam  exported  to  Japan  increased  from  Rx7,821  in 
1879  to  Bx678,000  in  1887,  and  gunny  bags  from  Bx7,750  in  1884-5  to  Rx21,S86  in 
1888. 

Trade  with  Australia  appears  also  steadily  to  have  increased.  In  1874-5  the 
exports  wero  valued  at  Rxl85,486.  In  1887-8  Rx1,125,025.  And  yet,  with  all  this 
activity  in  other  directions  than  the  United  Kingdom,  the  proportion  which  imports 
from  Great  Britain  bear  to  the  rest  has  not,  after  all,  materiaUy  changed.  In  1874-5 
they  wero,  as  I  have  already  stated,  88*4  per  cent^  and  in  1887-8,  79*5  per  cent  of  the 
whole.  The  value  of  cotton  piece-goods  imported  from  Qreat  Britain  was  Rxl8,697,492 
in  1874-5,  and  Rx22,982,868  in  1887-8.  Silk  pieoe-goods  increased  also  from 
Rz344,672  to  Bx717,982. 
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The  trade  of  India  has,  I  beUeve,  expanded  within  the  last  ten  yean  moie  than 
that  of  anj  other  country.  This  increase  to  the  trade,  which  has  enriched  the  people 
and  added  to  their  means  of  Hyelihood,  must  have  been  chiefly  due  to  the  development 
of  the  resources  of  the  country  by  the  extension  of  the  railway  system. 

Having  explained  to  you  some  of  the  advantages  derived  by  the  natives  of  India^ 
through  the  construction  of  railways,  I  will  now  weigh  the  reasons  given  by  Sir  Juland 
Danvers  for  the  do-nothing  policy  of  the  Gk)vemment.  These  are  two.  The  first  is  the 
heavy  weight  of  taxation  imposed  on  the  natives  of  Indiik  The  second  is  that  the  pre- 
sent taxes  cannot  stand  a  greater  strain  upon  theuL  With  regard  to  the  first,  I  would 
point  out  that  in  his  speech  on  the  Debate  on  the  Address  last  year,  Sir  Richaid 
Temple,  one  of  the  best  authorities  we  have  upon  India,  remarked  that  "  Statistics 
showed  that  the  natives  of  India  are  probably  the  most  lightiy-taxed  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  for  it  has  lung  been  our  policy  to  reduce  the  rate  of  taxation,  limit 
its  inctdenoe^  and  abolish  the  imposts  which  were  enacted  under  native  rule.  As  to 
the  land  tax,  it  mattered  little  whether  it  was  used  as  a  tax  or  a  rent.  According  to 
the  most  competent  administrators  and  statistidans  who  had  examined  the  figures 
dosely,  it  .only  amounted  to  between  7  and  10  per  cent  of  the  gross  produce."  With 
reference  to  the  second  plea,  I  would  point  out  that  the  Gk>vemment  of  India  is  bent 
upon  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs.  When  speaking  at  Ashton-under- 
Lyne,  in  1887,  Lord  Cross,  the  present  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  ''  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  railways  in  India  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Government  revenue  would  have  been  in  a  very  awkward  condition."  In  1857,  India, 
with  151  milee  of  railway,  had  a  revenue  of  82  million  pounds  (rupee  pounds) ;  in  1887, 
with  nearly  14,000  miles  of  railway,  its  revenue  had  increased  to  upwards  of 
£77,000,000,  and,  according  to  Sir  John  Strachey,  the  growth  of  the  revenue  had  not 
been  due  to  an  increase  of  taxation.  In  1857  the  foreign  trade  of  India  amounted  to 
£55,000,000,  in  1887  it  was  £168,000,000.  Between  1877  and  1887  the  gross  revenue 
of  India,  excluding  railway  receipts,  increased  by  £8,130,624.  In  1880  the  ordinary 
debt  of  India  was  106,000,000  tens  of  rupees ;  by  1887  it  had  been  reduced  to 
74,000,000  tens  of  rupees,  or  in  seven  years  by  more  than  one-fourth. 

Knowing  that  barely  one-half  of  the  culturable  land  in  India  is  now  under  cultiva- 
tion— ^knowing  that  all  available  land  is  seized  upon  as  fast  as  the  railways  open  it  up- 
knowing  that  Government,  being  the  owner  of  the  land,  is  the  body  most  to  be  benefited 
by  increased  cultivation — ^knowing  how  the  people  will  not  grow  more  than  their  local 
markets  require  (and  the  surplus  grain  often  lies  rotting  on  the  ground  whilst  famine 
is  raging  in  a  district  a  few  hundred  miles  away) — ^knowing  that  the  population  is 
huddled  together  in  dense  masses,  simply  because  the  country  is  not  sufficientiy  opened 
up  to  enable  them  to  migrate  cheaply  to  waste  lands  requiring  population — knowing 
that  famine  must  come  some  day  to  this  ever-increasing  dense  population,  unless 
migration  occurs  in  time  to  avoid  it — ^knowing  that  most  of  the  world-famed 
mechanics  of  India  have  only  local  markets  for  their  works  of  art^  that  the  increase 
of  railways  would  lead  to  the  more  lucrative  employment  of  millions  of  the  people 
as  well  as  to  the  further  destruction  of  the  bonds  in  which  caste  has  bound  this 
industrious  people  and  would  greatly  tend  to  raise  them  in  the  scale  of  civilisation — 
knowing  that  railways  would  grealy  cheapen  the  price  of  salt  and  other  articles  of 
consumption  to  the  people,  as  well  as  enormously  develope  the  sale  of  European 
manufactures  and  machinery,  and  thus  tend  greatly  to  the  welfare  of  both  the 
people  of  India  and  Great  Britain — ^knowing  what  railways  have  done  for  increasing 
the  Government  revenues  and  vastly  developing  the  trade  of  the  country — knowing 
that  the  loss  of  interest  to  the  Government  during  the  last  80  years  has  been  only 
87,615,975  tens  of  rupees,  S  less  than  the  indirect  benefit  derived  by  the  people  of 
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Indift  boTa  them  in  *  dngle  jtu — uid  knowing  wluli  the  «xliennon  of  the  Indin 
rtilwaf  Byrtetn  meuu  lor  our  tnde — I  b«g  uid  I  pny  of  you  &11  to  interaat  your- 
■elvM  in  thia  nutter.  The  wetlth  And  ftdrtmcement  of  »  St»te  noiradtjB  ue  com- 
mBniurats  with  the  extent  of  its  nilwtj  tjetem  ;  uid  the  baokwardnen  of  ■ 
OoTemment  U  certuol^  proportional  to  iU  neglect  in  opening  out  iti  national 
raooroea.  India,  for  the  mun  part,  in  (ar  away  back  in  the  Middle  Agtt,  and 
promisee  to  renuia  there  if  the  eeatimental  railing*  of  p«eudo'bumauitariana  and 
half-educated  Bengali  Babooa  are  etiU  allowed  to  dog  the  progreu  of  ita  ratliira;^ 
t-yitem.    BailwAjs  are  the  moat  eSective  miaaionarieB  and  grandeat  dviliNn  in  the 


Jbp  impared  by  Mr.  J.  K,  Btthil  to  Ulu«trat«  additsa  < 


world.  It  u  onl;  by  the  ipreod  of  railway!  through  the  oountry  that  we  am  owaken 
the  natiTea  of  India  to  the  life  of  the  preeent  day,  that  ws  can  rescue  them  from  the 
mlaery  of  famine  and  ita  coneequent  evili,  disease  and  deetitutioD,  and  that  we  can 
inaure  their  future  prosperity  and  adTaooement.  I  aak  you  all  to  use  your  utmoat 
■ndeavotm  to  urge  upon  your  members  of  Parliament  and  upon  the  Qovernment  the 
abaolute  and  urgent  need,  both  for  the  ezteniian  of  our  own  trade,  the  means  of 
HTelihood  of  our  working  claMes,  and  in  every  way  for  the  benefit  of  our  fellow-  ■ 
Bubjeeti  in  India,  of  rapidly  doubling  and  trebling  the  present  spans  railway  mileege 
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CREE    INDIANS   OF    CALGARY. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  E.  SOMERSET. 

[Read  to  the  Memben  of  the  Society,  in  the  library,  June  26th.  1889«] 

I  WAS  very  pleased*  to  receive  your  letter  of  March  13th.  I  intended  to  have  sent  a 
reply  sooner,  but  I  have  my  hands  full  of  one  sort  of  work  or  another.  A  missionary 
on  a  small  mission  like  mine  has  to  be  everything,  so  that  at  once  I  am  parson,  school- 
master, doctor,  and  general  man  of  all  work.  I  have  to  arrange  marriage  difficulties, 
try  and  quiet  down  any  little  ill-feeliug  or  misunderstanding  between  the  (Government 
and  the  Indian — ^in  fact,  I  hardly  know  where  my  duties  begin  or  end.  The  instructions 
given  me  by  my  chairman  are,  "  Do  the  best  you  can  for  the  people."  I  hardly  know 
what  to  say  respec'  ing  a  short  paper  about  this  country  and  people.  It  would  not  be 
a  very  hard  task  to  sit  down  and  write  you  a  rambling  letter,  because  I  know,  for  the 
sake  of  old  times,  you  would  exercise  a  little  Christian  charity,  but  when  I  see  the 
names  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  connected  with  the  Geographical  Society,  and 
remember  that  at  least  in  one  respect  they  are  like  the  far-famed  John  Gilpin,  "  carry 
weight,*'  I  am  just  a  little  afraid,  but  as  I  am  a  few  thousand  miles  away,  and  if  I  am 
hit  hard  I  shall  not  know,  I  will  do  what  I  can. 

Where  I  live,  at  Bear's  Hill,  the  country  is  what  is  called  out  here  ''rolling  prairie.*' 
It  is  just  past  the  western  limit  of  the  Great  Plains  of  the  north  west,  which  extend  some 
few  hundred  miles,  and  are  noted  for  an  entire  absence  of  timber.  To-day  (May  let, 
1889)  the  plains  are  very  barrren,  without  any  life  except  a  few  ducks  and  geeee  in  the 
summer.  The  old  trails  are  hardly  used  at  all,  as  the  railway  does  all  the  work.  Riding 
in  the  train,  the  outlook  is  most  uninteresting,  but  where  I  live  all  is  different  Some 
thirty  miles  east  of  here  a  great  change  takes  place,  better  water  is  found  in  the  lakes 
and  ponds,  Cottonwood,  spruce,  and  willow  grow  all  over.  About  twenty  miles  west  of 
Bear's  Hill  we  have  heavy  bush,  spruce,  cottonwood,  poplar,  birch,  and  willow  covering 
the  country  almost  altogether,  until  one  reaches  the  Rocky  Mountains,  some  100  miles 
from  here.  At  present  this  is  an  Indian  countiy.  We  are  without  roads.  Tracks 
through  the  bush — tracks  that  have  been  used  for  long  past  years  by  the  Indians,  as 
they  have  hunted  the  country  (and  it  is  a  strange  fact,  an  Indian  never  makes  a  road 
straight — we  have  often  to  travel  almost  twice  the  distance  we  need) — are  almost  the 
only  roads  we  can  find.  If  I  were  writing  for  an  emigration  society,  I  should  point  out 
the  fact  that  here  the  land  is  first-rate  in  quality,  any  amount  of  timber  for  building 
outhouses,  fta  The  grass  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  hay  can  be  found  in  almost  any 
quantity— in  fact,  for  ordinary  farming  purposes,  the  belt  of  land  north  of  the  Red 
Deer  River,  for  150  miles,  keeping  west  of  the  118th  meridian,  is  a  very  desirable  land. 
The  rivers,  rising  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  have  deposits  of  gold.  The  Saskatchewan 
is  still  bdng  worked,  but  from  what  some  of  the  miners  tell  me  it  is  almost  worked 
out.  It  would  hardly  pay  anyone  to  come  out  here  to  work  any  of  the  rivers  east  of 
the  mountains.  Some  few  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  Government 
Geoloipcal  Surveyor.  He  told  me  that,  the  country  was  full  of  Coal,  but  he  did  not 
think  it  was  very  good.    Coal  has  been  found  for  years  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  Deer 
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Bher,  B«ttle  Biyer,  and  the  SaakAtdhewaii  RiTer,  but  the  oth«r  d$j  one  of  the 
Induuu,  in  digging  a  well  not  far  from  my  hooae,  oame  aoroes  coal,  in  imall  quantitieii 
very  ooft.  It  would  be  little  better  than  wood,  but  atUl  it  waa  coaL  I  told  the  man 
we  should  aU  be  rich  now,  if  only  he  oould  find  a  sufficient  quantilgr  of  the  article. 

Our  weather  ia,  as  a  rule,  good.  We  do  not  get  reiy  much  rain.  June,  July, 
and  part  of  August  are  the  months  when  we  expect  the  rain  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  we  have 
mueh  snow  in  the  spring  to  start  the  crops.  I  sometimes  see  letters  in  the  English 
papers  in  which  we  are  informed  that  hardly  any  winter  is  to  be  found  here.  I  do 
not  quite  understand  what  these  people  mean  by  winter.  I  have  been  here  some 
years^  and  I  have  found  out  this  fact,  that  the  ponds  freeze  over  in  October.  The  ice 
thaws  out  in  the  day,  but  every  night  we  have  frost.  November  is  the  month  when 
we  have  hard  frost&  On  the  second  or  third  of  last  November  I  saw  twenty-nine 
head  of  cattle  standing  upon  a  pond  at  the  back  of  my  house,  waiting  for  some  one  to 
cut  a  water  hole.  The  Cree  name  for  November  is,  "the  month  in  which  it  freeses 
up."  It  is  true  the  days  are  fine,  and  here  we  have  very  little  snow,  but  still  I  call  it 
winter.  December,  January,  and  February  are  very  cold.  I  have  lived  here  when 
the  glass  reached  6i°  below  zero.  In  March,  about  the  end  of  the  month,  the  ponds 
begin  to  open  up.  The  March  moon  is  called  the  **  Qooae  Moon,*'  and  we  can  expect 
before  the  last  quarter  to  see  geese  and  ducks  back  again.  For  three  months  in  the 
summer  we  have  flies,  all  sorts  and  shapes,  from  the  small  black  fly  to  the  bull  dog  (I 
don't  know  the  correct  names).  So  that  even  smoky  Manchester,  with  its  high  death- 
rate,  and  (if  one  is  to  believe  all  that  is  written  in  your  newspapers)  its  wicked  Health 
Department,  has  charms  for  me  yet ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  work  in  which  I  am 
engaged,  I  would  say  good-bye  to  the  prairie. 

Now  about  the  Indian  himsell  Well,  he  is  not  at  all  what  I  expected  to  find. 
All  that  I  had  ever  read  about  Indians  and  their  modes  of  life,  their  habits,  &c.,  gave 
me  a  very  wrong  idea  of  ^e  real  article — at  least',  as  I  see  him  here.  When  we  oon- 
sider  the  Indian  of  to-day,  we  should  try  and  picture  to  ourselves  his  past  training. 
As  far  as  I  can  judge,  there  are  four  classes  of  Indians  whose  habits  are,  in  many 
cases,  very  unlike,  the  result  of  the  nature  of  ^e  hunting  they  have  had  to  follow  for 
years  past.  There  are  first  the  Mountain  Indians,  those  who  live  in  the  mountains  or 
just  on  the  foot-hills  ;  then  we  have  the  Wood  Indians,  those  who  have  chosen  ^e 
wood  country  in  which  to  live  ;  then  we  have  the  Lake  and  River  Indiana,  those  who 
have  all  along  fished  for  a  living  ;  and  last  are  the  Plain  Indians,  those  who  lived  upon 
the  plains  and  hunted  the  buffaloes  so  long  as  they  were  to  be  found.  The  Mountain 
and  Wood  Indians  in  some  respects  are  alike.  They  have  ever  been  exposed  to  danger. 
The  very  nature  of  their  class  of  hunting  has  made  them  cautious.  They  have  always 
been  making  a  study  of  nature  and  the  habits  of  their  game,  which  has  brought  their 
brain  into  action,  and,  as  a  result,  they  are  apt  to  learn.  Their  life  has  been  more  or 
lees  full  of  danger,  and  they  are  now  fearless  of  it  These  men  are  very  hard  to 
reach — ^their  old  ideas  are  held  very  strongly,  as  one  might  expect ;  but  when  they  are 
reached,  and  one  gets  the  ideas  of  civilised  life  into  their  heada  clearly,  it  has  been 
worth  the  trouble,  because  they  learn  very  fast  Their  life  has  always  been  an  active 
life.  Work  is  therefore  nothing  new  to  them ;  they  soon  take  hold  of  a  ohanga  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Plain  and  Swampy  Indians  have  never  lived  an  active  life. 
Fishing  daily  for  a  couple  of  hours  provides  them  with  all  the  food  they  require, 
the  reat  of  the  day  being  spent  in  their  lodges.  This  is  their  round  of  work.  The 
Plain  Crees  are  even  worse  than  this.  Tears  ago,  the  bufialo  was  their  everything. 
The  flesh  provided  all  the  food  they  needed ;  ^e  skin  was  used  for  their  clothing  and 
tents  ;  the  dung  was  used  for  making  their  fires ;  they  hunted  a  few  montha  in  the 
year— had  then  food  enough  for  the  rest — so  that,  for  quite  half  their  time,  they  did 
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notiiing  bat  gunbla  or  fight  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  fighting,  they  would  hare 
■unk  80  low  that  they  would  hare  been  almost  helpleae.  The  fighting  waa  not  Teiy 
dangerouB  aa  a  rule.  They  were  often  figthing  for  weeks  at  a  time,  and  no  one  waa 
hurt.  The  fighting  aeems  to  ha^e  been,  as  far  aa  I  can  judge,  horse-stealing — ^horses 
stolen  from  one  tribe  to  be  stolen  back  again,  and  so  on  day  after  day.  Now  what 
haa  this  done,  this  lack  of  work  f  Why,  when  the  bu£Gido  left  the  country  the  Indiana 
would  have  died  out  if  the  Govemment  had  not  taken  them  in  hand ;  but  the  years 
and  years  of  idle  life  had  not  fitted  them  for  farm  life,  and,  as  a  result,  they  learn  yeiy 
alowly — and,  as  was  the  case  in  the  past,  so  long  aa  they  oould  be  fed  they  were 
oontented — and  we  find  it  is  no  easy  task  to  get  them  to  work. 

It  is  a  rather  difficult  matter  to  get  hold  of  a  real  Indian.  I  mean  one  who  has 
not  been,  more  or  less,  influenced  by  white  men.  For  years  the  North- West  Mounted 
Polioe  have  been  in  the  oountry,  and  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  bold  settlers 
have  been  taking  up  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Indian  reserves,  and  the  Indian 
has  been  brought  into  contact  with  them.  I  need  not  say  that,  as  a  rule,  the  Indian 
has  not  learnt  very  much  good  from  the  intercourse.  I  live  among  the  Plain  Crees, 
and  I  find  they  are  nothing  more  than  children  with  the  smallest  ideas.  When  I 
contrast  these  men  with  some  of  the  men  I  used  to  meet  in  the  little  mission  work  I 
engaged  in  when  in  Manchester,  the  contrast  is  the  greatest  one  can  conceive  ;  and  it 
iB  no  easy  task  to  get  down  to  their  ideas  in  ordinary  talk.  When  I  go  from  my 
village  I  am  expected  to  get  all  the  news  of  the  world  ;  but  as  their  world  is  limited, 
I  am  afraid  I  come  back  with  very  little  news.  It  is  not  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
get  along  with  them.  Deal  with  them  with  perfect  candour,  let  them  see  by  every 
action  that  the  wish  is  to  be  a  friend,  and  they  aro  prepared  to  receive  us.  I  have 
never  had  the  least  trouble  since  I  have  been  here,  although  I  have  often  had  to  talk 
to  the  men  in  a  very  plain  manner.  The  chief  of  my  people  "  Louis  Bull,"  is  a  very 
fair  specimen  of  a  man.  He  stands  5ft.  6in.,  is  broad  and  strong,  his  hair  n  long 
and  veiy  black,  but  his  face  is  an  open  one,  and  he  is  straightforward  in  his  dealings. 
His  influence  over  the  rest  of  the  men  is  very  great^  and  is  on  the  side  of  right  When 
he  speaks,  he  does  so  with  great  power  and  force — he  speaks  what  he  feels,  and  he 
makes  even  the  stoical  Indian  feel.  He  is  one  of  the  most  go-ahead  Indians  in  this 
part  of  the  oountry.  He  told  me  some  time  ago  he  wanted  to  live  as  a  white  man 
did,  and  he  was  going  to  watch  me.  When  I  had  a  well  dug,  he  started  to  dig  one 
also.  I  advised  him  to  put  a  good  roof  upon  his  house,  and  to  give  up  living  in  a 
tent,  and  he  has  done  so.  EQs  influence'  being  on  the  side  of  the  missionary  is  one 
reason  why  my  task  is  not  so  difficult.  Some  two  years  ago  he  joined  the  Church.  I 
used  to  watch  him  Sunday  after  Sunday — as  I  preached  through  an  interpreter — and 
after  I  had  explained  what  was  required  of  those  who  wished  to  live  a  better  life,  and 
asked  any  who  would  join  the  Church  to  say  so,  all  were  quiet  for  some  time,  when 
up  stood  "  Louis,"  and  said  he  had  been  thinking  for  some  time  and  now  he  had  made 
up  his  mind.  Since  then  I  have  had  very  little  trouble  with  him.  Of  course  he  does 
not  give  up  all  his  old  ideas  without  a  little  trouble  ;  but  the  man  is  a  true  man. 

I  hardly  know  what  to  think  about  the  future  of  these  people.  I  am  vexy  much 
afraid  they  will  soon  be  lost  altogether.  They  do  not  increase  in  numbers.  They 
seem  to  be  like  the  game  of  the  prairie,  they  cannot  stand  the  advance  of  civilisation. 
They  have  no  past ;  they  know  very  little  of  what  they  were.  Most  of  the  ideas  they 
have  are  very  simple,  and  are  not  very  old.  They  are  those  which  have  been  taught 
them  by  white  people,  years  ago,  such  ideas  as  the  sun  dancing  on  Easter  morning. 
Of  course,  like  people  of  their  class,  they  are  generally  very  superstitious.  It  is  not 
often  they  will  move  about  at  night  Thunder  makes  them  afraid ;  the  UOTthem 
lights  are  the  ghosts  of  their  friends  who  visit  them  again.    In  fact,  the  air  is  full  of 
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ikttiige  things  to  them,  but  aa  you  can  find  aa  much  of  this  aort  of  thing  at  your  door 
aa  I  can  here,  it  wiU  not  cauae  you  much  surpriae.  The  medicine  man  is  still  feared, 
but  I  think  his  power  is  going.  It  has  been  found  out  that  hia  power  ia  limited,  and 
he  cannot  hurt  a  white  man^  and,  aa  a  result^  he  has  rather  sunk  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people. 

I  must  conclude.  I  began  this  letter  almost  a  month  ago,  but  1  had  to  put  it  on 
one  sidOi  I  am  veiy  busy.  If  it  is  of  any  value  to  you,  or  of  interest  to  your 
Society,  I  shall  be  very  glad.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  write  you  from  time  to  time. 
I  have,  howcTor,  offered  myself  for  outpoat  work — a  new  work.  I  feel  I  am  better  at 
that  than  anything  else,  and  I  can  sleep  just  as  well  upon  the  ground  aa  up<m  a  bed. 
I  can  lire  where  an  Indian  can,  ao  that  perhaps  I  may  receive  marching  orders  some 
day. 


Sketch  liap  liy  General  Gordon. — Among  his  many  other  accomplishments 
Qeneral  (Gordon  was  famous  even  among  Royal  Engineers  for  his  skill  as  a  draughts- 
man. It  has  even  been  said  that  to  it  he  was  largely  indebted  for  the  eztraordmary 
suooeaaea  which  he  achieved  over  the  Taipings,  having  before  his  appointment  by  the 
Chinese  Gk)vemment  devoted  a  considerable  time  to  a  survey  of  the  region  in  which 
the  rebellion  broke  out.  After  he  went  to  the  Soudan,  as  the  Khedive's  governor- 
general,  he  uauallv  aketched  his  numerous  journeys,  extending  to  many  thousand 
nulea  throughout  uiat  extensive  region.  Mr.  Edward  Stanford,  of  Charing  Cross,  has 
just  reproduced  in  fac-aimile  one  of  these  maps.  It  was  drawn  at  Khartoum  on  March 
17, 1874,  and  was  sent  by  the  general  to  a  friend  in  this  country.  It  sketches  the 
route  traversed  by  him  in  journeying  from  Suakin  to  Berber  and  Khartoum.  Thus 
it  is  not  only  of  the  deepest  interest  as  a  memento  of  the  heroic  defender  of  the  capital 
of  the  Soudan,  but  possesses  much  intrinsic  value  in  view  of  ^e  approaching  military 
operations  alon|^  the  identical  route  traced  by  Qeneral  Cordon's  own  hand.  What 
wQl  add  to  the  mterest  in  the  eyes  of  many  are  the  itineraxy  notes  in  an  exceedingly 
neat  and  distinct  handwriting.  In  one  of  these,  excellenUy  reproduced  in  fac-simile, 
Cordon  says :  "  Route  from  Suakin  [he  does  not  fall  into  the  error  of  spelling  the 
name  Suakim]  to  Khartoum,  Feb.  28  to  March  18. — The  road  from  Suakin  to  Berber 
is  through  an  arid,  mountainoua  country.  As  far  aa  Ariab  it  ia  sparsely  covered  with 
dwarf  trees  of  stunted  growth.  The  wide  plains  are  partly  sand  and  partly  black 
basaltic  stone.  From  Ooback  to  Berber  the  plain  is  generally  sandy,  the  wells  are 
mere  holes  scratched  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers.  During  November  heavy  showers  fall, 
but  they  are  soon  sucked  up.  Price  of  camel-hire  from  Suakin  to  Berber,  1^  Nap. 
Hire  of  boat  from  Berber  to  Khartoum,  seven  or  eight  Nap.  The  Nile  rapids  are 
dangerous  to  pass  at  nights  Packages  for  camels  ought  to  weigh  about  150  or  1201b. 
The  climate  is  very  dry ;  hot  during  day  and  cold  at  daybreak."  This  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  theatre  of  war  is  supplemented  by  the  statement  that  "A  steady  wind  from 
north  (stronger  in  the  first  part  of  day)  blows  from  the  month  of  October  till  April, 
after  which  it  blows  ^m  the  south  from  May  till  September.  The  distance  by  road 
from  Suakin  to  Berber  about  288  miles.  Sheep  can  be  bought  en  route. — C.  C.  C. 
N.B. — The  worst  part  of  journey  between  Suakin  and  Berber  ia  the  latter  half,  the 
wella  being  ao  far  apart"  CenenJ  Cordon's  methodical  character  is.  shown  by  the 
extreme  care  with  which,  for  the  mere  passing  information  of  a  friend,  he  catalogued 
eveiy  fact  relating  to  his  journey.  The  arrivals  at  and  departures  from  each  well  or 
stopping-place  are  minutely  noted  to  the  day  and  hour  all  along  the  route.  In  addi- 
tion he  subjoins  two  notes  which  have  some  bearing  on  the  approaching  movements 
of  our  soldiers :  *' We  left  Cairo  (he  says)  Feb.  21,  arrived  Sues  Feb.  21 ;  left  Suez 
Feb.  22,  arrived  Suakin  Feb.  26  ;  left  Suakin  Feb.  28,  arrived  Berber  March  8  ;  left 
Berber  March  9,  arrived  Khartoum  March  13.  The  vegetation  of  Bahr-el-Caaal 
having  been  opened  out,  we  ought  to  be  at  Condokoro  (leaving  Khartoum  on  March 
22)  about  April  15."  Again  the  numbw  of  hours  usually  required  for  the  various 
stipes  along  the  Suakin-Berber  track  is  carefully  contrasted  with  that  actually  occu- 
pied by  himself,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  durmg  his 
famous  progress  up  the  Nile  Valley,  he  performed  the  journey  in  remarkably  good 
time  s  '*  Handouba,  8  hours  (we  took  8  hours) ;  Handoukh,  10  (we  took  7) ;  Goloos, 
10  (7) ;  Haritree,  10  (7) ;  Hyab,  10  (9) ;  Mattab,  6  (8) ;  Ariab,  16  (9) ;  Ooback,  24 
(28) ;  Berber,  24  (22)."— i)ai^  Telegra^ 
Q 
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THE  SNOWLINE  OF  THE  TATRA  MOUNTAINS. 

Bj  Hot  EARL   QRISSINQER. 
[Translated  by  Mr.  F.  Zimmem,  and  read  to  the  Members,  April  1st,  1889.] 

Bt  means  of  the  numerous  snowfields  marked  on  the  map  of  the  Tatra  Mountains,  it 
was  possible  to  decide  some  relative  valuee,  which  are  tabulated  at  the  end  of  this 
treatise.  The  exposure  of  each  snowfield  was  ascertained,  its  area  squared,  the 
height  of  the  lower  snowline  reckoned  according  to  the  isothermal  lines  (Isohypsen),  and 
the  mean  height  of  the  circumvallation  of  the  mountain  calculated  from  the  sur- 
rounding peaks.  The  angle  of  incidence  of  each  snowfield  was  deduced  from  the 
difference  in  height  of  this  ciroumvallation,  and  from  the  direct  distance  of  the  edge  of 
the  snowfield  from  the  chief  ridge. 

The  tables  show  that  there  are  about  forty  snowfields  in  the  Tatra  Mountuns, 
pretty  equally  distributed  on  the  two  sides  of  the  chief  ridge,  of  which,  howeyer,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  not  one  has  a  due  west  exposure. 

The  total  area  of  the  snowfields  is  0*9,344  km.,  so  approximately  the  same  as  the 
Falginfemeo  in  the  Oetz -Valley  Alps.  Almost  two«thirds  of  the  whole  area  lies  south 
of  the  chief  ridge,  while  only  a  little  more  than  one-third  belongs  to  thd  snowfields 
north  of  the  ridga  The  unequal  height  of  the  circumyallation  of  the  northern  and 
southern  snowfields  agrees  with  this,  as  they  are  higher  on  the  lesser  ridges,  which 
stretch  southwards,  than  on  the  northern  ones.  The  fact  that  the  chief  peaks  are 
on  the  southern  ridges  points  the  same  way.  North  of  the  chief  ridge  the  mean 
dreumyallation  of  the  snowfields  is  2,196m.,  and  south  of  it  2,297m.,  so  101m.  more. 
The  orographic  snowline  lies  in  the  centre  on  the  north  side  of  the  chief  ridge,  at  a 
height  of  1,800m.,  while  on  the  south  side  it  reaches  a  height  of  1,926m.  The  lowest 
snowfields  stretch  on  the  north  side  to  1,600m.,  on  the  south  side  as  far  down  as 
1,800m ;  while  the  highest  snowfields  on  both  sides  reach  a  height  of  2,000m.  The 
mean  temperature  for  the  year  can  be  pretty  accurately  determined  from  the  observa- 
tions of  Zakopane  (820m.)  and  other  suitable  stations  for  the  north  side,  and  of  Neu- 
Schmacks  (l,004nL)  and  other  suitable  stations  for  the  south  side.  On  an  average,  the 
doubtful  fields  reach  the  level  of  a  yearly  temperature  of  exactly  0*^C.  On  the  north 
side  0'2*'C.,  south  side  0'8''C. ;  while  in  the  summer  months  the  north  ide  shows  a 
temperature  of  9'5°0.,  the  south  side  of  lO'S^'G. ;  and,  in  the  winter  months,  T'S^C. 
on  the  north,  and  d'S^'C.  on  the  south.  The  difference  in  height  between  the 
orographic  snowline  and  the  mean  ciroumvallation  is  about  the  same  on  both  sides  of 
the  chief  ridge — on  the  north  side  it  is  396m.,  and  on  the  south  370m.  The  mean 
distance  of  the  snowfields  from  the  chief  ridge  is  also  not  very  different,  only  varying 
by  29m. 

The  mean  angles  of  incidence  of  the  snowfields  are  the  same  (m  both  sides  of  the 
chief  ridge,  but  the  sharpness  of  the  angles  shows  that  the  perennial  snowfields 
chiefly  owe  their  existence  to  the  snow  of  avalanches.  Frequent  trials  have  been 
made  to  determine  the  climatic  snowline,  and  with  very  different  results,  according  to 
the  method  chosen  in  determining  this  snowline. 
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The  height  of  the  snowline  in  the  Centra]  Oarpethians  ii  given  by  Wahlembeig  as 
8»000  Paris  feet  (2,600m.).  He  reaches  this  high  figure,  because  on  the  small  plateau 
of  the  Krivan  (2,496m.)  there  is  no  perennial  snow ;  while  the  lower  Pilatus  (2,183m.), 
on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  is  always  covered  with  snow,  notwithstanding  its  great  steep- 
ness But  Partsch  has  since  proved  that  not  only  are  the  peaks  of  Pilatus  quite  free 
from  snow  each  year,  but  even  in  the  Schneeloch,  with  a  north-east  exposure,  the 
snow  does  not  lie  till  autumn.  Eolbenmeyer  assumes  the  yearly  isothermal  line  of 
0°C.  for  the  climatio  snowline,  and  deduces  the  height  of  1,940m.  Fuchs  aasumes  the 
summer  isothermal  line  of  0<^C.  for  the  snowline,  and  puts  the  height  at  a  level  of 
2,$73m.  Both  heights  are  incorrect^  because  they  were  arrived  at  from  observations 
taken  from  the  foot  of  the  Tatra  Mountains,  and  not  from  stations  on  the  mountain  ; 
and  besides,  the  climatic  snowline  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  thermal  line. 

It  is  just  as  little  advisable  to  decide  the  climatic  snowline  of  the  Tatra  Mountains 
by  comparison  with  other  chains  of  mountains,  as  Eoristka  has  done.  He  compared 
the  Tatra  Mountains  with  the  Alps  and  the  Altai,  allowing  for  the  latitude  of  the 
former,  and  for  the  influence  of  the  south  wind  on  the  theoretical  snowline,  and 
assumed  a  height  of  6,900  to  7,000  feet. 

By  comparing  valley  and  border  stations,  Beyer  first  calculates  the  mean  yearly 
isothermal  line  of  0°O.  at  1,600m.,  which  number  is  probably  incorrect.  He  thus 
arrives  at  2,250m.  for  the  theoretical  snowline,  having  regard  to  the  latitude  of  the 
Tatra  Mountains.  This  number  he,  however,  appears  to  think  too  low,  for  soon  after 
he  says, "  It  (the  snowline)  lies  above  the  highest  peaks,  which  all  stare  at  the  observer 
with  weather-stained  waUs."  The  meteorological  conditions,  which  are  so  unfavour- 
able to  the  formation  of  snow  in  the  higher  Tatra,  cause  the  snowline  to  be  so  ex- 
traordinaiy  high ;  especiaUy  in  winter  the  deposit  is  very  slight,  and  even  slighter  in 
the  higher  regions  than  in  the  lower  parts.  Summer  showers  destroy  the  winter 
covering  of  snow ;  as  does  also  the  summer  heat.  Besides,  Beyer  takes  the  south 
winds  into  consideration,  which  also  play  a  prominent  part  in  destroying  the  snow- 
fields.  Now  it  is  not  correct  that  the  deposits  of  winter  are  slighter  in  the  higher 
regions  than  in  the  lower.  Beyer  uses  very  little  and  not  very  well-chosen  material 
to  characterise  the  deposits,  and  besides,  even  in  the  height  of  summer,  there  are 
numerous  snowfields  in  the  Tatra  Mountains,  not  destroyed  by  either  rain  or  south 
winds,  as  I  know  from  personal  observation. 

Finally,  the  opinion  of  Partsch,  who  takes  the  climatic  snowline  of  the  Tatra 
Mountains  at  2,300m.  may  be  mentioned. 

Partsch  proves  that  in  the  Alps  similar  perennial  accumulations  of  snow  only  lie 
100  to  200nL,  never  more  than  300m.  lower  than  the  snowline  of  the  relative  division 
of  the  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  steep,  snowless  precipices,  which  overtop  the  snowline 
by  only  200  to  400m.,  and  are  not  out  of  reach  of  the  summer  influences.  Partsch  has 
assumed  2,000  to  4,000m.  for  the  lower  snowline  in  the  Tatra  Mountains,  and  so,  by 
addition  of  200m.,  arrives  at  the  above-mentioned  height  for  the  climatic  snowline. 

I  certainly  believe,  that  the  appearance  of  snowfields  in  such  numbers  in  the 
Tatra  Mountains  can  only  be  explained  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  climatic  snow- 
line. If  they  could  be  ascribed  to  orographic  conditions  only,  they  would  probably  be 
met  with  in  all  sheltered  parts  of  the  mountain  chain.  They  are  really  met  with  only 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  highest  regions,  and  indeed  almost  entirely  around  the 
Lomnitz  and  Eisthal  peaks.  In  other  parts  they  appear  singly,  and  almost  always 
accumulated  near  peaks  of  2,600m.  No  lower  peak  has  a  perpetual  snowfield,  how- 
ever favourable  the  sheltered  exposure  may  be  for  such  a  phenomenon.  If  shelter 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  merely  would  protect  the  snowfields,  one  might  assume 
that  they  would  be  more  frequent  on  the  north  side  of  the  chief  ridge  than  on  the 
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south.  But  the  oontraiy  is  the  case,  and  as  the  southern  snowfields  have  a  higher 
circumyallatioii  than  the  northern,  it  is  clearly  seen  that  in  the  Tatra  Mountains  the 
appearance  of  snowfields  is  not  regulated  by  the  expoture,  but  by  the  height  of  the 
cireumvaUatum,  Under  such  circumstances,  it  would  be  safe  to  assume  that  those 
mountain  peaks  at  whose  declivities  the  snowfields  are  found  themselves  belong  to 
the  region  of  perpetual  snow. 
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*  When  the  snowfield  did  not  depend  on  the  chief  ridge,  the  direct  distance  was  measured 
from  the  corresponding  lesser  ridge. 
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The  eUmatic  snowline  in  the  Tatra  Mountain!  should  be  sought  at  the  height  of 
the  oircumvallation  of  the  snowfields — 2,200  to  2,800m. — so  that  the  highest  peaks 
would  extend  about  400m.  above  the  climatic  snowline. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  not  a  perpetual  covering  of  snow,  because  the  steepness  of 
the  highest  parts  of  the  mountain  prevents  snow  from  accumulating. 

On  the  north  side,  the  temperature  which  might  be  expected  at  the  height 
named  is  for  the  sununer  months  7'6°G.,  for  the  winter  months  6'0**C.|  and  for  the 
whole  year  2'2'*C. ;  on  the  south  side,  for  the  summer  months  8'6°C.,  for  the  winter 
months  TS^C,  and  for  the  year  I'l^'C. 

So  the  mean  temperature  for  the  year  of  the  climatic  snowline  in  the  Tatra 
Mountains  agrees  with  the  yearly  temperature  of  the  snowline  in  the  Austrian  Alps ; 
while  for  the  summer  months  the  temperature  of  the  climatic  snowline  is  higher,  for 
the  winter  months  lower,  in  the  former  mountains  than  in  the  latter. 


The  Ytaig'iiXB'KlBinf.—The  manner  in  which  the  Chinese  are  treating  Mr. 
Little's  demands  for  a  pemut  to  attempt  the  navigation  of  the  Upper  Tang-tze  as  far 
as  Chungking  is  very  characteristic.  The  Chefoo  Convention  provides  that  Chung- 
king shall  not  be  opened  to  British  trade  **  until  steamers  have  ascended  thither," 
because  it  was  not  known  at  the  time  whether  the  river  was  navigable  or  not.  Mr. 
Little,  having  satisfied  himself  that  it  was,  obtained  aid  in  this  country  and  took  out 
a  steamer  specially  constructed  for  river  navigation.  He  immediately  applied  for  a 
permit  from  the  Chinese  Government  to  make  the  voyage.  By  the  treaty  he  was 
dearly  entitled  to  this,  but  the  Chinese  have  their  own  way  of  doing  business.  At 
first  Uiey  would  not  hear  of  any  such  project ;  the  people  along  the  banks  were 
unaccustomed  to  steamers,  and  would  be  so  astonished  at  ihe  sight  of  one  that  they 
would  forthwith  begin  rioting,  and  would  injure  the  vessel  and  its  crew ;  the  river 
was  full  of  foaming  cataracts,  that  would  smash  any  steamer  to  atoms ;  the  hills 
adjoining  were  inhabited  by  a  race  of  ferocious  monkeys,  who  would  roll  great  rocks 
on  the  steamer,  and  who  on  account  of  their  great  agility  could  not  be  arrested  by  the 
local  officials ;  the  gods  themselves  viewed  the  scheme  with  dislike,  for  if  they  had 
intended  the  river  Uy  be  traversed  by  steamers  they  would  not  have  placed  roclu  and 
other  impediments  in  the  bed.  But  under  the  steady  pressure  of  the  British  Foreign 
Office  in  insisting  on  tiie  treaty  rights  of  British  subjects,  these  objections  gradually 
disappeared,  bat  not  before  many  months  had  been  lost.  At  last  consent  was  given 
to  the  pioneer  trip,  subject  only  to  one  condition.  To  prevent  the  danger  of  collision 
with  junks  trading  in  the  river,  regulations  were  to  be  made  by  the  authorities  at 
lehang,  the  port  from  which  the  steamer  was  to  start  This  seemed  a  very  simple 
matter,  occupying  a  few  days  at  the  very  most ;  and  Mr.  Little  took  his  departure 
from  Pekin  feeling  that  the  long-expected  voyage  was  at  last  about  to  commence. 
But  on  arriving  at  Ichang  he  found  that  none  of  the  Chinese  officials  there  had  power 
to  discuss  the  regulations.  This  could  only  be  done,  he  was  informed,  by  officials 
coming  from  the  capitals  of  the  provinces  of  Szechuen  and  Hupeh,  and  for  their 
arrival  he  must  wait  with  such  patience  as  he  possessed.  This  was  in  November,  and 
hy  the  end  of  January  they  had  not  made  their  appearance  in  Ichang.  Chengtu  and 
Wuchang,  the  provincial  cities  in  question,  are  long  distances  from  that  port,  and 
when  the  officitds  do  arrive  there  will  probably  be  the  usual  difficulties  in  getting 
them  to  work,  and  then  the  result  of  their  labours  will  doubtless  have  to  be  sent  to 
their  superiors  for  ratification,  so  that  it  may  be  autumn  before  the  matter  is  finished 
and  the  steamer  is  enabled  to  start.  Procrastination  is  as  the  breath  of  his  nostrils 
to  a  Chinese  official ;  but  the  opening  of  the  Upper  Tang-tse  to  foreign  trade,  sooner 
or  later,  is  as  certain  as  that  Uie  sun  will  rise  in  the  heavens.  This  magnificent 
waterway,  the  natural  outlet  for  the  trade  of  about  70  millions  of  people,  cannot  be 
kept  shut  against  Europeans  indefinitely.  At  the  asme  time  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
these  moloDged  and  costly  delays  will  not  exhaust  Mr.  Little's  patience  and  means, 
for  he  nas  made  the  scheme  his  own,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  if  any  untoward  circum* 
stance  riiould  now  deprive  him  of  the  success  whidi  he  has  so  justly  merited. — 
Manchater  Cfunrdian. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


AFFAIRS    ON    THE    WEST    (X)AST    OF    AFRICA. 
[From  a  Correepcxident  at  Lagos.] 

ABBOKUTA. 

JxTBT  before  leaving  England  last  year  you  asked  me  for  some  information  in 
reference  to  some  reports  regarding  Abeokuta.  I  have  recently  returned  from  another 
Tisit  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  during  which  I  have  again  been  to  Abeokuta.  I 
think  I  may  assure  you  that  at  present  the  authoritieB  there  have  no  intention  to  grant 
any  favour  to  the  prejudice  of  British  interests,  but  I  think  something  more  should  be 
done  to  attach  the  natives  of  the  interior  to  our  government.  Whether  deserved  or 
not,  we  have  a  reputation  of  being  slow  and  supine.  The  Elgbas — ^namely,  the  people 
of  Abeokuta — are  sometimes  tempted  to  apt  unpleasantly  towards  us.  There  is  a 
disaffected  section  in  the  community  by  whom  the  loyal  chiefs  and  others  are  ococa- 
sionally  harassed.  On  the  occasion  of  my  last  visit  to  Abeokuta,  in  April  last,  intelli- 
gence had  arrived  respecting  the  Dahomian  attack  on  Porto  Novo.  It  was  currently 
reported  that  the  English  had  secretly  connived  with  the  Dahomians,  and  that  a 
serious  attempt  was  made  to  raise  an  anti-English  demonstration.  On  the  7th  of 
April  (a  Sunday)  important  deUberations  were  conducted  by  the  authorities.  Ebulli- 
tions of  anger  were  here  and  there  displayed,  and  an  attack  was  expected,  and  a  very 
anxious  day  was  spent.  However,  the  cloud  passed  off,  and  the  ground  of  this 
suspicion  appeared  to  be  the  fact  that  an  influential  Dahomian  prince  had  been  for 
some  weeks  residing  at  Lagos.  On  this  occasion  I  was  returning  from  a  tour  through 
the  Taruba  oountiy.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  region  through  which  I  travelled  was 
in  a  state  of  great  unrest  At  Jubu  Ode  the  king  and  chiefs  expressed  their  deep 
regret  and  vexation  over  the  interminable  Ibadans  and  Ilorins,  which  are  sadly  inter- 
fering with  trade.  The  Ibadans,  while  prolonging  their  strife  with  Ilorin,  are  also 
troubled  with  the  Egbas  raiding  their  farms.  The  relations  between  Ibadan  and  Oyo 
are  in  a  condition  of  extreme  tension.  At  Ogbomosho  complaints  were  loud  and  deep 
on  account  of  the  unceasing  spoliation  of  their  farms  by  the  Uorins,  with  kidnapping 
and  occasional  slaughter.  I  gathered  further  that  within  the  last  eight  or  nine  years 
thirteen  Taruba  towns  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Dahomians,  and  there  is  a  further 
loss  of  seven  towns  destroyed  last  year.  From  what  I  can  gather,  these  towns  were  of 
similar  population,  having  about  4,000  Inhabitants,  while  several  were  much  larger. 
In  my  journey  I  passed  through  the  ruins  of  some  of  the  towns  which,  a  few  years 
ago,  were  large  and  influential  oentres  of  population  and  commerce,  notably  Ijayi 
and  Biolorum  Pellu.  I  cannot  but  feel  that  it  would  be  an  unspeakable  mercy  if 
some  benevolent,  civilised  power  could  interfere  to  cause  the  chronic  strife  to  cease, 
and  develop  the  abundant  riches  of  the  country.  After  getting  some  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  from  the  coast  the  country  is  comparatively  healthy  and  fertile,  as  the  planta- 
tions of  cotton,  indigo,  &c.,  plainly  indicate,  and  in  some  parts  evidently  rich  in 
mineral  treasure.  I  saw  several  iron  pits  and  smelting  furnaces,  and  have  some 
specimens  of  the  iron  ore  by  me.  I  availed  myself  of  the  many  opportunities 
afforded  me  in  interviews  with  the  kings  and  chiefs  to  urge  upon  them  the  necessity 
of  peace  and  industry,  and  was  received  with  the  most  generous  welcome  wherever  I 
went  in  the  Taruba  oountiy.  The  reply  of  one  chief  was  remarkable.  He  said,  "  Tou  tell 
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m  how  mxuh.  we  Bhoold  be  adfantaged  if  we  would  abandon  onr  qnarrelB  and  anite 
Cor  strength  and  proaperity.  Tour  worda  are  true,  but  we  are  like  children  fighting. 
Each  ia  aahamed  to  be  the  fint  to  stop,  but  both  wish  for  nothing  better  than  for 
Bome  itrong  man  to  step  between  ub  and  send  ua  away  to  do  something  wiser."  The 
interest  you  have  shown  in  West  African  affiurs  must  be  my  apology  for  sending  you 
this  oonimnnication. 

FOBTO  V070  AND  ITS  A7FAIB8. 

The  first  intelligence  I  received  about  the  recent  troublee  at  Porto  Novo  was  on 
my  arrival  at  Abeokuta  on  the  4th  of  April  last,  whilst  returning  from  a  journey  into 
the  interior.    The  rumour  waa  that  the  Dahomians  had  destroyed  Porto  Novo,  and 
that  they  were  encouraged  to  do  this  by  the  British  authorities  at  Lagos.    I  remained 
in  Abeokuta  until  Monday  the  8th  of  April,  and  in  the  interval  saw  some  chiefs  who 
questioned  me  on  the  subject.    I  assured  them  that  the  British  would  never  compro- 
mise themselves  in  such  a  way,  and  begged  them  to  to  despatch  a  messenger  to  Lagos 
for  accurate  information.    In  the  meantime,  however,  great  excitement  prevailed,  and 
on  the  7th  a  number  of  the  natives,  alarmed  by  sundry  threats,  armed  themselves 
and  prepared  to  defend  themselves  from  attack.    It  was  widely  believed  that  the 
above  rumour  was  true,  and  the  anticipated  attack  was  based  on  their  connection  with 
white  missionaries,  but  the  collision  waa  averted.    As  soon  as  possible  after  reaching 
LsgOB  I  went  to  Porto  Novo,  arriving  there  on  April  22nd.    I  found  matters  in  a  sad 
condition.    Out  of  the  ten  thousand  people  not  one  thousand  remained.    I  walked 
through  streets,  some  silent  as  a  grave,  with  blackened  walls  and  charred  timbers  on 
either  side,  and  others  with  here  and  there  a  timid  native  moving  furtively  along. 
The  history  of  the  Dahomian  attack,  as  I  gathered  it,  is  aa  follows :  On  the  27th  of 
March,  about  11  a.m.,  the  town  waa  sgitated  by  an  alarm  that  the  Dahomians  had 
invaded  Porto  Novo  territory  and  destroyed  five  towns  on  the  north-west,  and  were 
then  encamped  but  a  few  miles  away.    On  receipt  of  this  news  King  Tofa,  of  Porto 
Novo,  assembled  his  troops,  and  ordered  them  out  to  reconnoitre.    They  were  not 
long  before  they  met  the  enemy,  and  a  short,  sharp  conflict  wsged.   The  Porto  Novians 
were  victorious^  and  returned  to  the  town  displaying  several  heada  of  their  foes  and  a 
number  of  captives.    Two  days  after,  on  the  29th,  another  engagement  took  place, 
in  which  the  Dahomians  seemed  to  have  gained  an  easy  triumph.    The  men  of  Porto 
Novo  fired  a  volley ;  the  Dahomians  returned  the  compliment,  and  with  wild  criea 
rushed  forth  and  carried  all  before  them.     The  loud  shouts  of  the  invading  army 
inspired  them  with  valour  and  their  enemy  with  fear.    Seized  with  panic  the  Porto 
Noviana  did  not  attempt  a  second  volley,  but  turned  and  fled,  while  others  fell  by  the 
shots  of  the  swiftly  pursuing  foe.    Some  sixty  or  seventy  failed  to  come  back  alive^ 
In  this  battle  five  of  the  principal  chiefs  were  slain,  besides  other  men  of  rank  and 
influence.    King  Tofa  himself  then  turned  coward,  and  ran  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
lagoon,  about  two  miles  across.    Then  a  general  exodus  took  place.    The  Dahomians, 
however,  did  not  venture  within  the  town,  but  nevertheless  nine-tenths  of  the  people 
rushed  to  the  water  side  and  sought  to  escape  by  their  canoee.    In  the  hurry  to  escape 
many  were  drowned,  and  of  those  who  reached  the  opposite  shore,  shelterless,  and 
with  only  awampy  ground  to  camp  on,  many  died.    Then,  doubtless  caused  by  one  of 
the  fugitives  in  his  terror  and  haste  to  escape,  a  fire  broke  out  and  coneumed  a  laige 
section  of  the  town.    Of  course  many  distressing  incidents  occurred.    During  my  stay 
in  the  town  there  waa  another  report  that  the  enemy  ^as  coming,  and  again  there  was 
a  rush  to  the  canoes  attended  with  loss  of  life.    The  soldiers  (!),  with  great  show  of 
valour,  went  to  the  walls,  but  no  enemy  was  to  be  seen,  although  some  were  prowling 
not  fsr  away,  aa  one  or  two  were  unfortunate  enough  to  discover,  escaping  with  their 
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lives  but  not  without  wounds.  After  spending  a  few  days  in  ezOe^  and  finding  tiiat 
the  Dahomians  did  not  enter,  and  urged  by  the  French  commandant^  King  Tofa 
returned,  and  has  had  some  French  soldiers  to  protect  hinL  During  my  stay  in  this 
place  I  observed  that  many  came  back  to  the  town  every  day,  but  returned  to  the 
swampy  camping  ground  at  night.  Much  property  has  been  stolen.  Old  King 
Gegele  of  Dahom3y  is  dead.  He  died,  I  have  been  informed,  a  year  or  two  ago.  For 
a  long  time  this  fact  was  kept  secret^  nor  is  the  time  yet  arrived  to  make  it  public. 
Before  his  successor  can  be  crowned  he  must  distinguish  himself  by  some  signal  success 
in  war.  Prince  Kondo  is  the  present  candidate,  and  is  fired  with  ambition  to  take 
Porto  Novo  or  to  capture  the  King.  "All  I  want,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  " is 
Tofa's  head."  A  sort  of  French  protectorate  is  supposed  to  be  in  vogue  in  Porto 
Novo,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  worth  much.  In  conversation  with  several  intelli- 
gent natives  I  found  the  almost  unanimous  wish  is  to  be  placed  under  British  pro- 
tection. On  April  25th  the  people  were  much  distreosed  by  a  statement  of  Tofa  that 
he  expected  the  Dahomians  to  enter  the  town  in  seven  days.  He  also  sent  away  his 
wives,  children,  and  people  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  lagoon,  where  he  joined  them 
that  night  From  a  letter  I  have  recently  received  from  Porto  Novo  I  copy  the 
following  extract:  "The  French  have  put  up  a  notice  calling  the  people  home,  but 
they  have  no  faith  in  this.  All  they  want  is  to  see  the  country  ceded  to  the  British. 
King  Tofa  is  now  helpless,  utterly  rejected  by  his  subjects.  But  what  can  he  do ! 
To  fight  the  Dahomians  is  quite  impossible.  He  has  no  force  to  do  this.  The  French, 
on  whom  he  relies,  make  no  move.  To  the  British  Government  he  cannot  apply  for 
fear  of  the  French."  My  correspondent  says  further  that  he  has  no  fear  of  the 
Dahomians  entering  the  town  while  the  French  are  there,  but  the  villages  from  which 
the  town  draws  the  chief  portion  of  its  food  supplies  are  utterly  defenceless.  It  would 
be  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  see  the  country  in  a  more  settled  condition,  the  people 
dwelling  in  security  and  employing  themselves  in  peaceful  and  prosperous  pursuits. 

The  Manchester  OuardAan  has  the  following  remarks  on  this  letter: — 
"The  extracts  from  letters  received  by  Mr.  Eli  Sowerbutts,  which  we  give  in 
another  column,  indicate  a  state  of  things  in  West  Africa  which  is  extremely  unsatis- 
factory. Mr.  Sowerbutt's  correspondent  has  been  resident  for  some  time  in  Abeokuta, 
and  he  has  travelled  a  good  deal  through  the  surrounding  country.  Everywhere  he 
found  strife  and  confusion.  Where  the  petty  chiefs  are  not  engaged  in  actual  war 
the  feeling  of  insecurity  is  so  great  that  no  one  can  think  of  embarking  on  any 
trading  enterprise.  '  In  my  journey,'  the  writer  says,  *  I  passed  through  the  ruins 
of  some  towns  which  a  few  years  ago  were  influential  centres  of  population  and  com- 
merce, and  I  could  not  but  feel  it  would  be  a  mercy  if  some  benevolent  dviliBed  power 
could  interfere  to  cause  the  chronic  strife  to  cease  and  develope  the  abundant  riches  of 
the  country.'  The  chiefs  themselves  are  evidently  of  the  same  opinion.  They  would 
gladly,  we  are  assured,  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Qreat  Britain.  They 
.seem  to  themselves  '  like  children  fighting,'  they  would  willingly  give  it  up  and  turn 
to  something  wiser,  if  only  the  '  strong  man '  were  to  turn  up  and  separate  them.  At 
Abeokuta  the  writer  learned  of  the  attack  on  Porto  Novo  by  the  Dahomians.  The 
only  ground  for  the  attack  is  the  desire  of  a  young  chief  of  Dahomey  to  distinguish 
himsell  The  old  king  is  dead,  and  before  a  successor  can  be  elected  he  must  give 
some  signal  proof  of  valour.  The  head  of  King  Tofa  of  Porto  Novo  alone  will  satisfy 
the  aspirant  to  the  throne,  and  a  rumour  has  unfortunately  got  abroad  at  Abeokuta 
that  he  and  his  followers  are  encouraged  in  their  raids  by  the  British  authorities  at 
Lagos.  The  country  generally  is  in  a  very  deplorable  condition,  and  trade  is  at  a 
standstill.   It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  devise  any  immediate  and  effective  remedy.   In 
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Soath  Airioa  we  have  taught  the  native  chiefs  the  Tirtue  of  lelf-restndnt,  and  they 
are  not  ungrateful  for  the  enforoement  of  the  leeson,  but  there  we  had  no  rival  keep- 
ing a  jealoua  eye  over  every  one  of  our  movemente.  On  the  West  Coast  it  is  different. 
Fraaoe  ie  guarding  King  Tofa  at  Porto  Novo,  and  the  English  authorities  at  Lagos 
have  to  be  careful  not  to  tread  on  French  susceptibilities.  The  result  is  that  no  one 
win  move  very  energetically,  and  the  petty  chiefs  look  for  the  strong  man  in  vain." 


[From  the  Veiy  Venerable  the  Rev.  Chauncy  Maples.] 

Lukomo,  July  15th,  1888. 

Bear  Mr.  Sowerbutts, — Many  thanks  for  your  letter  of  date  March  22nd.  I 
received  it  about  three  weeks  ago,  but  had  not  time  to  answer  it  at  once.  As  yet  the 
north-end  fighting  has  not  affected  us  or  our  position  on  this  island,  and  we  are  all  in 
hopes  that  matters  may  be  settled  satisfactorily.  At  present  the  Ilula  is  up  there, 
we  believe^  and  at  least  twenty  whites  are  engaged  in  the  fightmg.  We  have  received 
no  news  of  their  recent  doings,  but  we  suppose  that  some  sharp  and  severe  action  has 
been  taken  with  the  Arabs.  Personally  I  cannot  but  think  that  our  Gonsul — Consul 
Hawes — ^haa  acted  wisely  and  humanely  throughout,  though  the  feeling  against  him  is 
strong  and  rather  widely  shared.  So  far  as  I  have  heard,  and  so  &ur  as  I  have  been 
able  to  form  an  opinion,  my  confidence  in  him  as  our  representative  in  these  parts 
remains  unshaken ;  and  I  am  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  of  emphasinng  thiss 
especially  as  it  is  likely  you  have  heard,  or  will  hear,  much  on  the  other  side.  Our 
work  goes  on  here  veiy  satisfactorily  on  the  whole,  I  trust.  Mr.  Wilkins  and  I  are 
practically  alone  here,  for  Mr.  Johnson  lives  entirely  on  the  "  Charles  Jansen,"  and  she 
is  but  seldom  in  port  here.  Tou  see  Cknirail  Jifrica,  I  think,  and  so  you  know  most  of 
our  news.  I  hope  to  return  to  England  next  year,  when  I  hope  to  see  you  again.  My 
sister  mentions  a  kind  letter  you  sent  her.  She  and  my  people  generally  have  had 
many  trials  and  afflictions  lately,  and  I  dare  say  it  might  help  to  cheer  them  up  if  I 
can  manage  to  get  to  England  next  year  and  see  them  all. 

We  are  expecting  our  new  centre-board  boat  out  very  soon — indeed,  I  think  we 
■hall  probably  have  it  up  here  in  a  fortnight,  for  the  **  C.  J."  has  gone  down  to  Matope^ 
and  will  probably,  or,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  say  possibly,  bring  it  up  in  tow.  My  work, 
however,  keeps  me  very  closely  to  the  island.  My  suter  has  a  MS.  account*  of  this 
iabnd — ^its  geology  and  natural  features,  its  inhabitants,  &c.  I  think  you  might  be 
interested  in  it,  if  you  care  to  apply  to  her.    I  wrote  it  last  year. 

I  amuse  myself  now  in  my  leisure  moments  chiefly  with  music,  an  art  I  have 
loved  from  my  earliest  years.  I  am  not  a  great  performer,  I  need  hardly  say,  but  I 
get  a  great  deal  of  amusement  out  of  the  harmonium  we  have  here,  and  lately  I  have 
been  giving  time  to  the  study  of  harmony  and  composition.  My  duty  is  mostly  taken 
up  in  teaching  in  the  schools  and  adult  classes.  Only  last  Sunday  I  admitted  28  adult 
women  as  catechumens :  it  was  an  intereating  service.  We  have  as  yet  only  baptised 
six  people  on  this  island.  We  put  all  our  converts  through  a  long  probation. 
Heathenism  is  a  tree  with  deep  roots,  and  they  are  not  easily  or  quickly  dug  up,  as 
you  know.  I  am  thankful  to  say  I  enjoy  perfect  health  out  here,  and  although  I  am 
now  a  minionary  of  more  than  twelve  years*  standing,  I  feel  as  freeh,  if  not  fresher, 
than  when  I  first  came  out  I  shall  be  much  interested  to  read  the  report  of  the 
conference. 


*  This  artiole  will  be  foand  on  page  69,  Ac. 
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REVIEWS.'^ 


Thb  Minsbya  Librabt  of  Famous  Book&  Edited  by  Mr.  Q.  F. 
Bbttant,  M.A.  400  to  600  pages.  2&  lUostrated  and  Maps. 
London:   Ward  and  Lock, 

Thssk  reprintB  of  funouB  books  will  be  a  great  acquisition  to  those  who  are  unable  to 
obtain  the  original  issues.  The  scheme  oovers  a  wide  range,  but  we  have  to  confine 
ourselyes  to  the  books  issued  dealing  with  our  special  subjects  Of  these  we  have 
seen  Darwin's  ''Journal  of  a  Voyage  Round  the  World;*'  Wallace's  "Travels  on 
the  Amaaon ;"  Qalton's  **  South  Africa,"  with  Vacation  Tours,  including  A  Visit  to 
Korth  Spain  at  the  time  of  the  Eclipse  of  1860,  by  Mr.  Oalton ;  Ndbloos  and  the 
Samaritans,  by  Sir  George  Grove;  and  "Naples  and  Garibaldi,"  by  Mr.  W.  G. 
Clark,  M.A«  The  books  are  very  handy  for  reading,  and  well  printed.  Two  of  them 
contain  indices,  and  are  illlustrated  with  sketch  maps,  views;  portraits,  &c.  The 
members  of  the  Society  will  be  pleased  to  have  their  attention  directed  to  this 
admirable  series.  The  object  of  the  series  ii  to  provide,  at  a  moderate  cost,  a  selec- 
tion of  the  greatest  writings  in  the  world* 


Ths  World's  Great  Explorers  and  Explorations  Edited  by  Messrs. 
SooTT  Eeltib,  Maokinder,  and  Kavenstein.  About  300  pages, 
fully  illustrated,  with  portraits,  views,  maps,  and  indices.  3s.  6d. 
per  vol.      London  and  Liverpool :   G,  Fhtlips  and  Son, 

Thb  issues  are  "John  Davis,"  by  Mr.  Clements  K.  Markham,  and  ''Palestine,"  by 
Major  C.  R.  Conder,  R.E.,  and  there  are  promised  in  the  iuues  works  on  Magellan, 
Franklin,  Saussure,  Park,  Livingstone,  Roes,  Bran,  Vasco  da  Gama,  Humboldt, 
Barentz,  Columbus,  Cook,  and  others.  If  the  succeeding  volumes  are  equal  to  those 
mentioned  above,  the  publishers  will  have  placed  the  students  of  geography  very 
much  in  their  debt.  The  books  are  well  done,  and  the  maps  and  illustrations  add 
very  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  works.  Major  Conder^s  "  Palestine  "  is  a  book  of  very 
great  value.  The  maps  alone,  rendered  by  a  competent  authority  for  the  first  time 
in  a  shape  within  the  compass  of  all,  are  especially  valuable.  The  work  of  the  Pales- 
tine Exploration  Fund  has  been  going  on  for  years,  and  yet,  except  in  a  very  limited 
dide,  the  results  have  not  been  known.  This  book  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
difficulty  with  which  the  work  was  prosecuted,  and  the  great  service  done  to  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  Palestine,  whilst  at  the  same  time  there  is  now  placed  within 
the  reach  of  all  interested  in  the  right  understanding  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
informaUon  which  has  hitherto  been  beyond  their  reach.  No  Sunday  school  is  com- 
plete without  the  wall  map  issued  by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  at  a  very  small 
cost,  and  no  Sunday-school  library  or  student's  library  will  be  complete  without  this 
most  interesting  and  beautiful  book.  The  life  of  John  Davis  by  Mr.  Markham  Ib 
delightfully  written,  and  brings  this  old  history  before  us  very  vividly,  and  we  feel, 
as  we  lay  the  book  down,  that  ''we  gratefully  accept  this  book,  not  only  in  regard  of 
our  friendly  regard  towards  him,  but  of  our  love  for  his  favourable  courtesy.*'    We 

*  Bee  also  pp.  17S  and  288. 
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smoerely  hope  the  puhliihen  may  be  enoonnged  in  thie  ▼enture  until  the  whole 
leries  haye  been  iaraed,  when  oar  Britiih  pnblic  will  have  had  placed  in  their  haode 
the  fftories  of  peril,  edyentare,  and  heroiam,  with  a  great  mum  of  identific  knowledge, 
for  a  few  ehiUingi^  anch  aa  can  otherwise  hardly  be  obtained  at  any  price. 


Mbmoibs  of  Mbs.  Bsbbcga  Wakbfibld.     By  R.  Brbwin.     236  pp. 
Portrait  and  Yiews.     Is.  6cl.     London  :  A.  Crombie, 

Thib  ia  a  aimple  and  touching  story  of  the  life  of  a  devoted  woman,  and  will  well 
repay  peruaaL  Mrs.  Wakefield  waa  the  first  wife  of  our  member,  the  Rev.  T.  Wake- 
field, who  has  spent  so  many  years  of  his  life  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa.  Mrs. 
Wakefield  went  with  her  husband  to  that  country,  and  laid  down  her  life  there.  The 
memdr  is  simply  written,  but  the  very  lack  of  garish  tribute  adds  pathos  to  the  story. 


Various    Subjects.       By  C.  H.  Stott.      274  pp. 

Manchester:  J.  Cornish, 

TBxa  are  a  series  of  reprints  of  articles  from  newspapers,  written  by  Mr.  Stott  at 
various  timea  Some  of  the  articles  are  particularly  interesting.  They  range  from 
dabs,  Tall  and  Little  Men,  the  Children's  Hospital,  the  Manchester  Jubilee  Exhi- 
Ution,  to  the  Bible  Society  and  the  Singing  Frog.  Some  of  the  articles  are  serious, 
and  full  of  matter  for  thought.  Others  are  intended  to  be  humorous,  and  are  full  of 
fan.  Mr.  Stott'a  friends  will  value  these  reprints,  and  doubtless  many  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  range  of  subjects  placed  before  them  in  this  little  book. 


Introduction  to  the  Study  op  Commercial  Gboorapht  (Part  I.) 
Map  Drawing  and  Projections  from  Memory,  &o.  By  Mr.  J.  J. 
Cardwell.  niustrated  with  a  number  of  diagrams  and  projec- 
tions    Manchester :  John  Heywood, 

Thzb  little  book  is  the  amplification  of  addresses  giyen  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Cardwell  to  several 
meetings  of  teachers  during  the  Exhibition  of  Geographical  Appliances  held  by  this 
Society  two  years  ago.  The  book  is  one  which  must  be  of  great  value  to  all  teachers, 
and  the  matter  is  made  so  plain  that,  whilst  there  may  be  no  royal  road  to  learning, 
tills  book  has  made  the  road  considerably  easier.  It  is  a  straightforward  state- 
ment of  the  author^s  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  is  lancely  the  result  of  his  practical 
work.  The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  the  theory  of  map  drawing  and 
projection,  but  the  two  last  chapters  of  the  book,  dealing  with  **  The  Importance  of 
the  Study  of  Commercial  Qeography  "  and  "The  Teaching  of  Commercial  Geography" 
are  particularly  valuable.  Our  members  will  be  glad  to  see  the  syllabus  Mr. 
CSardwell  used,  and  is  using,  in  his  commercial  geography  classes  at  the  Harris  Institute, 
Preston,  the  Manchester  and  Stockport  Technical  Schools,  and  the  higher  classes 
(evening)  of  the  Manchester  Board  Schools.  The  publication  of  the  Rev.  L.  0. 
Caaartelirs  '*  Notes  on  Commercial  Geography,"  Mr.  A.  Hughes's  "  First  Book  on 
Qeography,"  and  this  one,  all  by  members  of  this  Society,  will,  we  trust,  show  that 
some  of  us  are  trying  to  awaken  a  keener  interest,  not  merely  in  the  more  scientifio 
relations  of  geography,  but  to  the  practical  application  of  the  great  truths  and  facts 
of  the  science  to  eveiy-day  commercial  Hfe.    Mr.  Cardwell'a  syllabus  is  as  follows : — 
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SYLLABUS  OF  LECTURES  OK  COMKEROIAL  GEOORAPHT  AND 

PRACTICAL  COMMERCE, 

at  the  Technical  School,  Manchester ;  the  Technical  School,  Stockport ;  the  Harris 
Institute,  Preston ;  and  the  Higher  Commercial  ClasBes  under  the  Manchester  School 
Board. 

THHOBBTICAL. 

L — ^EooNOMiOAL  Qbografht  and  CoMMBBdAL  HiBTOBT  OF  C0UKTRIB8,  Comprising 
their  present  internal  resources  and  external  sea-borne  oommeroe,  with  a  study  of  the 
special  points  mentioned  after  the  name  of  each — 

1.  LancMhire,  illustrating  the  laying  of  the  foundations  of  modem  trade  and 

commerce,  or  the  rise  and  development  of  the  textile  manufacturing 
industries-— especially  cotton — and  the  rise  and  development  of  modem  means 
of  coomiunication— -especially  the  railway. 

2.  OretU  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  a  study  of  the  rise  and  development  of  our 

commercial  supremacy. 

8.  Our  OoUmial  Supremacy  and  the  Oontmereial  Federation  of  the  British  Empire, 
with  a  special  study  of  (a)  Canada,  (jb)  South  Africa,  (c)  Australasia,  as 
sources  of  raw  materials,  fields  for  emigration,  markets  for  finished  goods, 
or  rival  producers. 

4.  Our  Oreat  Industrial  and  Commercial  Rivals^Franee,   Oermany,  and  the 

United  Statee. 

(a)  France,  as  an  agricultural  country,  contrasted,  from  an  economical 
point  of  view,  with  Great  Britain,  a  manufacturing  and  a  mining  one. 

(()  Germany,  illustrating  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  such 
commercial  combinations  as  the  old  Hanse  League  and  the  modem  ZoUverein, 
with  special  reference  to  the  commercial  federation  of  the  British  Empire. 

(c)  The  United  States,  studied  as  our  provider,  best  customer,  and 
greatest  rivaL 

5.  The  Balkan  Peninsula  and  the  Eastern  Question,  from  a  Commercial  Point  of 

View. 

(a)  Old  Turkey,  New  Europe,  and  the  Highway  to  India. 

(()  Greece,  or  the  Britain  of  the  Meditersanean — the  lessons  to  be  learnt 
from  a  study  of  the  rise  and  decline  of  her  colonial  and  commercial  supremacy 
in  the  past,  with  the  application  of  those  lessons  to  the  case  of  the  colonial 
and  commercial  supremacy  of  Britain  in  the  present. 

II. — EOONOMIOAL  GSOOBAPHT,   COHMSRCIAL  HiBTOBT,    AND  TrADX  IN  PBODUCTB. 

1.  The  Oeographical  Distribution  of  the  More  Important  Economic  Plants  and 

Animals,  with  the  reasons  for  the  same. 

2.  Bread  Plants,  with  the  trade  in  Grain. 

8.  Beverage  Plants,  with  the  trade  in  Tea,  Coffee,  and  Cocoa. 

4.  Clothing  Plants,  with  the  trade  in  Cotton  and  Linen  Gkxxls. 

5.  Wool-producing  Aiyimals,  with  the  trade  in  Woollen  Goodst 

6.  The  Oeographical  Distribution  of  the  More  Important  Economic  Minerals,  with 

the  reasons  for  the  same. 

PBAOnCAL. 

The  study  and  examination  of  actual  specimens  of  the  materials  of  commerce,  in 
their  raw  state,  in  the  progress  of  manufacture,  and  as  finished  goods,  with  {Q^utraJtione 
of  ihe  various  processes  involved  in  their  production,  to  all  which  the  particular  atten- 
tion of  the  student  is  specially  directed. 
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PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    SOCIETY 

FROM  APRIL  iBT,  1889,  to  JUNE  80th.  1889. 


EIGHTY-NINTH  MEETING. 

A  joint  meetiDg  of  the  ChAmber  of  Commeroe,  the  United  Cotton  Spinnen'  Aaioei*- 
tkm,  and  thii  Society,  was  held  on  Friday,  April  5th,  1889,  at  8  o'clock  p.m. ;  Mr. 
HniBT  Ln,  J.P.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Holt  S.  Hallitt,  C.E.,  F.R.O.S.,  ftc.,  addreaied  the  membera  on  ''The 
NeceoBary  Rxtendon  of  Indian  Railways  for  the  Development  of  Britiah  and  British 
Indian  Tnda"    (See  pp.  181-7.) 

The  addreai  waa  illustrated  with  lai^  maps,  and  was  listened  to  with  great 
interest. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  waa  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Halurt  responded. 

Thanks  to  the  Chairman  were  given  by  acclamation. 


NINETIETH  MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  held  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  April  9th,  1889,  at  eight 
o'clock  p.nL  ;  Sir  J.  C.  Lbb,  Kt,  J.P.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  JosxFH  Thomsoit,  F.R.G.S.,  addressed  the  members  "On  Impressions  of 
Morocco  and  the  Moors."  (See  pp.  101-118.)  The  address  was  illustrated  by  maps  and 
lantern  views. 

The  Rev.  S.  A.  Stkhthal  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Thomson  for  his 
address,  Mr.  Hnx  (Mr.  Thomson's  host)  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  supported 
by  Mr.  Dowdali^  who  objected  to  some  of  Mr.  Thomson's  remarks  on  the  condition 
of  the  Jews  in  Morocco.    The  motion  was  passed  unanimously. 

Mr.  Thomson  replied  to  Mr.  Dowdall's  remarks  by  saying  he  thought  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Jews  was  the  result  of  centuries  of  cruel  oppression,  and  acknowledged 
the  vote  of  thanks. 

The  Rev.  T.  Wakiheld  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  which  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  M.  Stibruf,  F.Q.S.,  and  carried  heartily. 

Sir  JosiFH  Lbe  responded. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Hutton  apologised  for  non-attendance,  he  being  away  from  home  ill 

A  number  of  announcements  were  made,  and  the  meeting  closed  about  ten 
o*ck)ok. 


NINETY-FIRST  MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  held  in  the  Library,  on  Wednesday,  April  17th,  1889,  at  7-80  p.m. ; 
Soigeon-Major  J.  M  Blaok,  M.R.C.S.E.,  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  meetings  held  March  20th  (89th),  April  5th  (joint  meeting),  and 
April  9th  (90th),  were  read  and  approved. 

The  election  of  the  following  members  by  the  Council  was  announced : — 

Oboihabt:  Messrs.  Wm.  Aldred,  F.O.A.,  Wm.  Armitage,  J.P.,  J.  P.  Leslie,  Emil 
liebert,  H.L  Majesty's  Consul  for  Germany,  Wm.  Marlor,  J.  Newall,  J.  H.  Reynolds. 

AflSOGiATi;  Messra.  A.  Ellison,  Binns  Kershaw,  H.  Tula  Oldham,  M  L.  Tait, 
and  Mrs.  M  Roebuck. 
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The  followmg  letten  were  read : — 

From  Mr.  R.  P.  QoldBohmidt,  in  reply  to  the  vote  of  condolenoe  on  the  death 

of  his  father :— 

<<  Mancheeter,  March  22nd,  1889. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  kind  lines  of  March  18th,  and  request  you  to 
convey  to  the  members  of  the  Manchester  Qeographical  Society  the  sincere  thanks  of 
myself  and  all  our  family  for  the  kind  words  of  sympathy  with  us  in  our  bereave- 
ment— I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  veiy  sincerely,  ''  B.  P.  Gk>LDeoHiaDT. 

''£USowerbutts,EBq." 

From  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Chauncey  Maples,  Lukoma  (see  p.  205). 
From  the  Madrid  Geographical  Society,  stating  terms  of  membership  in  that 
socieiy,  and  the  rules  of  the  society,  as  follows : — 

GEOGRAPHICAL  SOaETY  OF  MADRID. 

ArtieUt  ofiU  SUUuteij  Royal  Order  of  llih  November,  1885^  and  Besolutiom  Concern^ 
ing  the  Vu  of  the  Mtdal  OrwUed  5y  Oovemment  at  DieUnetive  AttrilnUe  of  iU 
Jiteuioert* 

EXTBACT  OP  THX  STATUTES  OF  THE  SOCIKTT  OF  21ST  MaBCH,  1876. 

Article  18.  The  Society  is  formed  by  an  indefinite  number  of  members,  with  free 
residence  foreigners  being  admitted  under  the  same  conditions  as  Spaniards. 

Article  21.  Members  are  admitted  in  an  ordinary  meeting,  entrance  having  been 
solicited  either  personally  or  through  another  member. 

RXAL  Obdev. 

MnasTERio  db  Fomento. — Univereidad, — Al  Director  general  de  Instruoddn 
ptiblica  digo  con  esta  f eoha  lo  que  sigue : 

Ilmo.  Sr.:  Accediendo  d  lo  Bolidtado  por  la  Sociedad  Geogrtlfica  de  Madrid,  S.  M. 
el  Rey  (q.  D.  g.)  ha  tenido  ^  bien  autorizar  4  los  individuos  de  la  expresada  Sociedad 
para  que  en  toda  class  de  solemnidades  y  actos  dentificos  usen  medalla  ajustada  al 
modelo  presentado. — ^Lo  que  de  R.  0.  traslado  d  V.  £.  para  su  conodmiento  y  demtfs 
efectos. 

Dios  guards  d  V.  K  muchos  alios.  Madrid  11  de  Noviembre  de  1885. — Acejandbo 
PiDAifc — Excmo,  Sr,  PreiiderUe  de  la  Sociedad  Geogrdfica  de  Madrid. 

AbTIOLBS  OF  THE  STATUTE  OF  16TH  KoVEMBEB,  1886,  FOB  THE  USE  OF  THE  SOdBTT 

Medal. 

Article  1.  The  medal  may  be  used  by  :  (1)  Honorary  presidents,  honorary  mem- 
bers, and  honoraiy  corresponding  members.    (2)  Life  members. 

Artide  4.  It  is  a  necessary  requisite  for  the  use  of  the  medal  by  life  members  to 
have  paid  the  entrance  and  life  fees. 

Article  7.  The  member  who  redgns  his  membership,  or  should  be  excluded  by 
the  Sodety,  loses  his  right  to  the  use  of  the  medal.  If  it  should  come  to  the  know- 
lege  of  the  Society  that  any  person  uses  the  medal  unlawfully,  the  Sodety  may  demand 
rssponsibility  to  the  said  party.  It  will  furthermore  publish  in  the  fourth  sheet  of 
the  cover  of  its  ^*  Bulletin  "  the  name  of  the  oflfender,  and  besides,  if  he  were  a  mem- 
ber, will  be  immediately  excluded  from  the  Society  ;  and,  not  being  a  member,  notice 
will  be  taken  of  his  name  and  address  to  impide  his  entry  into  the  Sodety. 

Article  8.  Members  of  the  Geographical  Sodety,  who  have  a  right  to  the  use  of 
the  medal,  may  and  should  use  it  in  all  sort  of  solemnities  and  sdentific  acts  in  which 
they  represent  the  Sodety  or  merely  assist  as  members  of  same. 
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Article  0.  Foreign  life  memben  on  their  entry  into  the  Society  will  reoavey  on 
payment  of  815  pesetas,  the  diploma,  the  statutes  of  the  Society,  the  medal,  and  copy 
of  the  Royal  order  aathorising  the  use  of  same. 

Ma&txn  FiBBiiBO,  Secretary. 


From  the  Paris  Qeographical  Society,  in  reference  to  the  forthcoming  Congress  of 
Geography  in  Paris  ;  and  other  letters  of  interest. 


NINETT^ECOND  MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  held  at  the  Technical  School,  Princess  Street^  Saturday,  April  27th, 
1880,  at  three  p.m.  The  members  were  receiTed  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  J.  H.  Reynolds. 
The  members  (about  160  ladies  and  gentlemen)  first  visited  the  wood-carving  and 
mechanical  engineering  departments  in  Princess  Street^  and  afterwards  went  through 
the  spinning  and  weaving  departments  in  Peter  Street. 

Mr.  Rktnoldb,  in  explaining  the  different  objects  of  interest^  said  that  the  school 
was  composed  of  day  and  night  students,  and  that  most  of  the  tools  were  made  by 
well-known  Manchester  firms.  Some  were  given  to  the  schools,  whilst  others,  made 
by  the  teachers  and  students  together,  were  also  a  gift  The  whole  of  the  machinery 
was  worked  by  a  gas  engine.  Besides  wood  carving,  there  was  a  complete  course  of 
instruction  in  mechanical  construction  and  drawing,  chemistry,  plumbing,  printing, 
&C.  He  might  mention,  as  being  of  interest  to  them,  that  he  was  endeavouring  to 
arrange  for  a  course  of  lectures  on  commercial  geography  and  history,  and  he  hoped 
that  at  the  commencement  of  next  session  the  arrangements  would  be  completed, 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  to  take  an  interest  in  these  two  subjects.  On 
arriving  at  the  Peter  Street  schools,  Mr.  Reynolds  explained  that  these  schools  w^re 
formerly  used  as  a  Swedenborgian  chapel  and  school,  and  when  it  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  Technical  Schools  the  council  decided  to  use  the  schools  for  spinning  and 
weaving.  The  whole  plant  had  been  given  by  Messrs.  Dobson  and  Barlow,  of  Bolton. 
The  instruction  given  here  was  in  connection  with  the  Manchester  textile  trades. 
Around  the  walls  they  would  see  a  set  of  chromo-lithographs  illustrative  of  various 
designs  of  Eastern  carpets,  and  they  would  also  notice  a  fine  series  of  steel  engravings, 
presented  by  Mr.  William  Agnew,  of  men  celebrated  in  mechanics : — 

1.  Crompton,  the  inventor  of  the  mule, 
t         %  Roberts,  the  inventor  of  the  self-acting  mule. 

8.  Arkwright,  the  founder  of  the  factory  system. 

4.  Heilman,  the  inventor  of  the  improved  power  loom,  and  other  improve- 

ments. 

5.  Jacquard,  the  inventor  of  the  jacquard  loom. 

6.  Fairbaim,  the  eminent  machine  maker  and  engineer,  of  Manchester. 

7.  Radcliffe,  the  inventor  of  the  dressing  machine. 

After  the  different  processes  had  been  explained,  the  members  adjourned  to  the 
model-room,  and  held  a  meeting,  Mr.  O'Connor  being  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  HAmswoRTH  then  moved,  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Krauss  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Reynolds  for  his  kindness  in  inviting  them  there  that  day,  and  for  his 
interesting  explanation  of  the  different  processes  they  had  seen  that  afternoon. 

Mr.  RxTHOLDe,  in  reply  to  the  vote  of  thanks,  said  he  was  pleased  to  welcome  the 
membera  of  the  Manchester  G^graphical  Society,  and  he  hoped  they  had  spent  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  afternoon.  They  had  now  in  the  schools  8,200  individual 
studentsi  but  yet  there  were  a  large  number  of  students  who  were  unaware  of  its 
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ezistenoe.    The  staple  industries  of  this  great  oity  reoeiyed  adequate  illustration  both 
here  and  at  Princess  Street    He  was  glad  to  find  that  they  had  been  impressed  by 
what  they  had  seen,  and  he  should  be  pleased  to  welcome  any  of  the  members 
of  the  Society  who  might  wish  to  visit  the  school  on  a  future  occasion. 
The  thanks  of  the  members  to  the  Chairman  dosed  the  meeting. 


NINETY-THIRD  MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  held  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  May  1st,  1889,  at  8  p.m. ; 
Mr.  Councillor  E  T.  Lkbch  took  the  chair  until  the  aniyal  of  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Stbinthal, 
who  afterwards  presided. 

Mr.  Abthur  MoKTmoBK,  F.RG.S.,  addressed  the  members  on  "  Florida  and  the 
English."  (See  pp.  129-150.)  His  address  was  illustrated  with  photographic  views 
and  map,  and  Mr.  Newett  had  very  kindly  lent  a  set  of  photographic  slides  of  Florida, 
which  were  ably  shown  by  Mr.  Stahlet. 

A  number  of  questions  were  asked  and  replied  to. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  moved  to  Mr.  Montefiore,  and  seconded,  and  supported  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  NiWBTT,  and  carried. 

Mr.  MONTKFZOBB  responded. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  closed  the  meeting. 


NINETY-FOURTH  MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  held  in  the  Library  on  Monday,  May  13th,  1889,  at  7-80  p.m. ;  Mr. 
B.  J.  Brlibha  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  made  announcements  of  future  arrangements,  and  of  presentations, 
as  follows : — 

Mr.  Carl  Fiemming,  Qlogau.    Map  of  Samoa. 

Commander  Q.  Holm.    Two  Monographs  on  Qreenland. 

Senor  F.  Latzina.    Account  of  the  City  of  Buenos  Ayres.    VoL  1. 

The  Tyneaide  Geographical  Society.    A  Famine  Map  of  China. 

Messrs.  W.  and  A.  E.  Johnston.    Map  of  England  and  Wales.    Four  sheets 

in  cases. 
The  Cobden  Club,  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Potter,  M.P.    Thidy  publications. 
Mr.  Moir  Crane.    "  Qarenganze." 
The  thanks  of  the  Society  had  been  sent  to  the  donors. 

Mr.  Wm.  Ashman  addressed  the  members  on  the  Cape  Colony,  the  Transvaal, 
and  Natal.    His  address  was  illustrated  with  map,  photographs,  water-colour  sketches 
of  flowers,  and  with  specimens  of  minerals,  and  was  listened  to  with  great  interest. 
AJvery  long  conversation  ensued  between  the  members  and  Mr.  Ashman. 
Mr.  Aldrxd  moved,  and  Mr.  O'Coknob  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Ashman, 
which  was  heartily  carried. 
Mr.  Ashman  responded. 

The  death  of  Mr.  John  Slagg,  one  of  the  f otmders  and  a  vice-president  of  the 
Society,  having  been  announced,  it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wm.  Moslbt, 
seconded  by  Mr.  F.  Radgliffi,  and  supported  by  the  Rev.  L.  C.  Cababtilu— 

"  That  the  members  of  the  Manchester  Geographical  Society,  at  its  first  meeting 

held  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Slagg,  begs  most  respectfully  to  sympathise  and  condole 

with  Mrs.  Slagg  and  her  family  on  the  sad  and  early  close  of  a  brilliant  career,  and 

esire  to  place  on  record  their  peculiar  sense  of  the  loss  this  Society  has  sustained  in 
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the  dettth  of  one  of  its  founden,  and  one  of  its  most  hearty  fdends ;  and  that  the 
Secretary  be  requested  to  forward  the  reaolation.'' 

The  resolution  waa  carried  by  all  the  members  rising  in  their  places. 

A  TOte  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  and  a  few  words  of  reply  from  him,  closed  the 
meeting. 


NINETY-FIFTH  MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  held  at  the  Ardwick  Museum,  Ardwick  Green,  on  Friday,  May  17th, 
at  7-30  p.m. ;  Mr.  B.  O'GomiOB  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  H.  Hyde  reoeiTed  the  members  and  conducted  them  through  the  museum, 
explaining  that  the  intention  of  the  establishment  was  the  popularising  of  the  study 
botany,  natural  history  and  geology,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  contents  of  the 
museum  aa  a  referenoe  for  students. 

The  members  were  yeiy  much  interested  in  Mr.  Hyde's  description  and  the  col- 
lection he  had  personally  gathered. 

A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  giTen  to  Mr.  Hyde  for  his  invitation  to  visit 
the  mnaeum,  and  for  his  lengthy  and  interesting  explanatory  address. 

Mr.  Htdx  responded,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  closed  the  meeting. 


NINETY-SIXTH  MEETING 

Of  the  Society  held  at  the  General  Post  Office,  Saturday,  May  25th,  at  4  o'clock. 
Fifty  of  the  members  were  received  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Johnston,  the  Postmaster,  and 
being  divided  into  three  parties,  were  conducted  by  him  and  Messrs.  Ambler  and 
Maaon,  his  assistants,  through  the  whole  of  the  building — ^the  working  of  the  different 
departments  being  fully  explained.  The  visit  took  up  a  considerable  time,  and  was 
most  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

Each  party  thanked  its  respective  conductor,  and  left  to  the  Council  the  duty  of 
suitable  admowledgment  to  the  Postmaster. 


NINETY-SEVENTH  MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  held  in  the  Library,  Wednesday.  May  29th,  at  7-80  p.m.    Mr.  J. 
Shaddom  in  the  chair. 

Mmutes  of  meetings  held  April  9th  (90),  17th  (91),  27th  (92),  May  Ist  (98),  ISth 
(94),  17th  (96),  25th  (96),  were  read  and  approved. 

The  election  of  the  following  members  by  the  Council  was  announced  : — 
Obdihabt  :  Messrs.  T.  H.  Birley,  Rd.  Hambly,  G.  C.  Haworth,  Matthew  Hilton, 
Ghailes  Rowley,  John  Walkden,  £.  Wright 

AaaooiATK :  The  Misses  M.  E.  Watts  and  F.  E.  Watts,  and  Messrs.  J.  A.  Bottom- 
ley,  J.  W.  Brierley,  Edward  Hinmers,  W.  Jackson,  J.  Kirfcham. 
The  following  presentations  were  announced : — 
The  Author.   Nunquam's  Notions. 
U  Academy  of  Sciences,  Bologna.  Beport  of  Progress  of  the  Movement  in  Rela- 

I  tion  to  the  Unification  of  the  Calendar,  ftc. 

M.  G.  Bolin,  Avocat.   Chronique  du  Droit  Internationale,  No.  5. 
Lieutw-General  Brackenbury.    Map  of  Eastern  Turkish  Armenia,  two  sheets. 
Mr.  0.  Andreasian.   Kiepert's  Map  of  Asiatic  Provinces  of  Turkish  Empire. 
Mr.  Carl  Flemming.   Maps  of  Asia  and  South  America. 
Herr  J.  H.  de  Bussy.  Mjtp  of  Guiana,  South  America. 
H 
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New  OorreBponding  Booieiy  announced.  Finland  Qeographieal  Society,  Helring- 
fon. 

Correipondanoe  wu  read  and  annoonoemeniB  made  for  the  June  and  July  meet- 
ings and  exounionfl. 

The  following  addraweB  were  then  read : — 

HISTORICO-GEOGRAPmCAL     MEMORANDUM     CONCERNING     THE 
CREATION  OF  NEW  COUNTIES  IN  NORTHERN  MINNESOTA. 

By  Mr.  A.  J.  HILL,  Sti  Pttul,  Minn. 

[Read  to  the  Membe^^  in  the  Library,  Wednesday,  May  29th,  1889.] 

In  former  years  it  was  the  praiseworthy  custom  of  the  Territories  and  States  of  the 
North  American  Union  to  endeavour  to  do  honour  to  and  perpetuate  the  memories  of 
those  adventurous  men  of  the  white  races  who  had,  as  traders,  missionaries,  com- 
manders, and  otherwise  during  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth centuries,  penetrated  the  wild  regions  out  of  which  the  understood  political 
divisions  were  subeequently  framed ;  and  also  the  memories  of  those  others  whose 
deeds  of  courage  and  enterprise  had  materially  contributed  to  their  permanent  welfare. 

Moved,  therefore,  by  such  disinterested  sentiment,  the  people  of  the  North-west 
have,  from  time  to  time,  named  many  of  their  most  important  geographical  divisions, 
their  counties,  after  men  such  as  those  referred  to.  Thus,  for  example,  we  find  of  the 
earlier  class,  arranged  in  chronological  order,  the  following : — 

1  In  the  State  of  Illinois,  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1818,  Meiwrd  and  La 
SaUe,  amongst  its  102  county  names. 

2.  In  the  State  of  Michigan,  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1837,  Jfargwtfe, 
ChaHevoix,  8t,  C^air,  SehooLerofi^  and  Baraga^  amongst  its  82  county  names. 

8.  In  the  State  of  Iowa»  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1846,  iHiftugiie,  and  Fhjfd^ 
amongst  its  99  county  names. 

4.  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1848,  Ma^rquigUt  and 
Langladty  amongst  its  68  county  names. 

5.  In  the  State  of  Minnesota,  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1858,  JETcnncpiii,  Le 
Svevr,  Carver,  Morriion,  Cau,  BeUramif  Aiildn,  NicoUetf  Pope,  and  Stevem,  amongst  its 
80  county  names. 

In  this  showing,  Minnesota  appears  to  greater  advantage  than  the  other  States 
quoted,  but  that  may  be  attributed  to  a  targe  extent  to  the  interesting  hydrographieal 
fact  that  three  great  rivers,  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Red  River  of 
the  North,  have  their  ultimate  sources  in  its  highlands. 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the  first  four  States,  the  list  for  Minnesota  by  no 
means  contains  aU  the  earlier  names,  but  the  time  has  gone  by  when  the  remainder 
could  be  brought  into  prominence  by  being  attached  to  county  areas,  as  a  glance  at 
the  map  will  show. 

Of  the  many  deserving  names  excluded  from  this  cartographical  immortality,  the 
principal  ones  are  CfroMeUUen,  Radiuon,  Perrotf  Panehot,  Verendrye  and  Marin,  of  the 
time  of  the  FVench  domination ;  and  Thampton,  Pikty  Schoolcraft,  Long,  and  WkUUtiejf, 
of  the  succeeding  Anglo-Saxon  period.  Now  to  those  who  think  it  would  be  well 
were  the  names  of  a  few  of  these  men  put  upon  our  maps  in  the  way  indicated,  I 
would  like  to  show  that  there  is  yet  a  way  in  which  it  can  be  done.  As  to  selection, 
that  should  be  made  on  a  very  proper  rule  that  the  name  of  an  explorer  should  only 
be  applied  to  a  tract  over  some  part  of  whose  soil  his  feet  had  passed. 
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Fortj  yeaxB  ago,  the  whole  territory  of  Minnefiota  was  radely  blocked  ont  into 
Bomixial  eoimtiea,  Bome  of  them  of  very  large  sise.  Aa  time  went  on  the  inoreaae  of 
population  made  aubdivision  neoeaaary,  and  new  oountiea  were  created  at  almoet 
every  aesaion ;  bat  thia  increaae  and  thia  aubdiviaion  were  in  a  general  direction 
from  aoath-eaat  to  north-weat,  leaving  the  northern  third  of  the  State,  oataide  of  the 
Bed  River  valley,  almoat  unaltered  till  to-d»y.  The  time  ia  rapidly  approaching, 
howeTer,  when  aome  further  diviaion  of  thia  region  will  be  nooomary,  i«.,  that  com* 
priaed  within  the  boundariea  of  St.  Loma,  Casa,  Itasca,  and  Beltrami  oountiea,  which 
haa  ceased  to  be  looked  upon  aa  fit  only  to  aupply  the  small  wants  of  the  wandering 
savage,  and  fumiah  ultimate  fields  of  operation  for  the  enterpriaing  lumber-man. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  all  the  foregoing  considerations,  the  following  comprehensive 
aobeme,  might  perhaps  furnish  useful  suggestions  when  steps  are  taken  to  establish 
new  oountiea  in  the  far  north  of  Minnesota. 

I.— BAIIDSON   OOnNTT 

Could  comprise  so  much  of  Itasca  county  as  lies  north  of  an  eaet  and  west  line  running 
CD  some  lines  of  the  U.S.  surveys  through  Town  62  of  the  fourth  meridian,  and  Town 
161  of  the  fifth.  Such  a  line  would  leave  the  proposed  county  entirely  within  the 
watershed  of  the  Rainy  Lake  river. 

GroseHliers  and  Radisson  were  two  adventuroua  Frenchmen,  and  the  veiy  first 
white  men  known  to  have  visited  Minnesota,  aa  they  wintered  in  the  villagea  of  the 
Sioux  of  the  Lakea  (ie.,  in  the  preeent  Mille  Lacs  country),  in  1661-2.  On  the  same 
occasion  they  also  visited  their  former  aoquaintancee,  the  Christinauz  (now  the  Crees) 
or  a  band  of  them,  diatant  seven  daya'  journey,  which  must  have  taken  them  to  the 
neighbourhood  of,  or  aeroaa,  Rainy  Lake  river,  as  that  nation  waa  acattered,  or 
wandered  about,  all  along  the  country  from  Lake  Winnipeg  to  Lake  Superior.  As  a 
name  for  a  county,  that  of  Radisson  is  preferable  to  Groseilliers,  for  the  former  wordj 
when  used  by  English  speaking  people,  would  be  much  more  correctly  pronounced 
than  the  latter  ;  beaidea  this,  Radisson  waa  the  one  who  wrote  the  journal  of  their 
travels,  the  publication  of  which,  a  few  yeara  ago,  first  revealed  the  names  of  the 
tribes  and  places  that  th^  visited. 

n.—* viuKHDRTE  csomrrr 
Gould  comprise  so  much  of  Beltrami  county  as  lies  north  of  the  line  between  Towns 
156  and  157.  By  this  line  the  proposed  county  would  be  entirely  within  the  hydro- 
graphical  basin  of  Rainy  Lake  river  and  Lake  of  the  Woods.  This  would  fully  clear 
Red  Lake,  and  allow  it  to  remain  in  the  parent  county,  which  was  named  after  the 
man  who  first  brought  it,  as  well  as  the  Turtle  river  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  to  public 
notice— in  1823. 

By  the  adoption  of  this  name  an  able  but  unfortunate  man  would  receive  a 
fitting,  though  tardy,  local  acknowledgment  of  his  merits.  Verendrye  was  the  first 
(in  1731)  to  explore  and  follow  as  a  trade  route,  the  lakes  which  form  our  northern 
boundary,  and  it  was  in  connection  with  his  enterprises  that  they  were  first  mapped 
and  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  French  Government.  He  built  forts,  or  trading 
posts  on  Rainy  Lake  river  and  Lake  of  the  Woods  (west  side),  as  well  as  others  beyond 
to  the  westward  and  north-weatward. 

in. — THOMFBON  COUWTT 

Could  comprise  as  much  of  Itasca  county  as  lies  south  of  the  proposed  county  of 
RadisMm,  above  described.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  name  "Itasca"  would  be 
done  away  with  by  the  creation  of  these  two  count i«)8,  but  no  reasonable  man  would 
object  to  that,  seeing  it  was  a  pure  misnomer  in  the  first  place.    To  have  to  ezplaia 
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for  all  time  to  come  that  Lake  Itasca  k  not  in  Itaaoa  county  on  the  one  hand,  or  that 
Itasca  county  does  not  poflaeas  the  sources  of  the  MissisBippi  river  on  the  other,  is  a 
state  of  things  which  should  be  avoided,  if  possible. 

David  Thompson  was  an  expert  surveyor,  who  was  in  the  service  of  the  great  fur 
companies  of  British  America  for  many  years.  In  1798  he  travelled  through  northern 
Minnesota^  and  ascertained,  amongst  other  places,  the  geographical  position  of  the 
trading  post  on  the  north  shore  of  Red  Cedar  Lake,  the  sime  afterwards,  and  still, 
called  Oass  Lake,  by  reason  of  the  visit  there  in  1820  of  Qovemor  Cass  and  his  party. 

IV. — ^WHITTLISST  COUNTY 

Could  comprise  so  much  of  the  northern  part  of  St.  Louis  county  as  includes  I^ke 

Vermilion,  the  southern  boundary  being  the  line  between  Towns and ,  i.e., 

some  line  which  would  suit  the  vested  interests  existing  in  that  recently-developed 
mining  country. 

It  is  to  Colonel  Charles  Whittlesey,  deceased,  that  we  are  indebted  for  a  valuable 
report  on  the  geology  of  Vermilion  Lake  and  St.  Louis  river,  published  by  the  State 
in  1866. 

The  creation  of  four  such  counties  as  thus  described  would  practically  complete 
the  geographical  division  of  the  space  between  the  Mississippi  river  and  our  northern 
frontier,  leaving  it  to  time  to  develop  the  resources  of  each,  and  bring  around  such 
settlement  as  would  justify  its  admission  to  the  number  of  its  organised  fellows.  If 
this  be  done  now,  the  list  of  counties  to  appear  in  next  year's  census  will  probably  not 
dififor  much  from  that  to  be  used  in  1895,  and  even  from  the  further  one  of  1900^ 
which  would  tend  to  facilitate  the  statistical  work  of  the  future. 


AUSTRALIA. 

"  Curiosities  of  Australia,"  a  geographical  lesson,  by  Mr.  William  Ashburn. 

The  address  was  prepared  with  the  object  of  adding  to  the  popular  knowledge  of 
the  great  island  continent,  and  was  intended  to  be  a  model  lesson  in  geography. 

After  describing  the  general  uninformed  ideas  upon  the  subject  in  the  public  mind, 
Mr.  Ashbum  advanced  to  the  purely  geographical  portion  of  his  text,  giving  the 
boundaries,  extent^  and  general  features  of  the  country.  Advancing  a  little,  there  was 
some  notice  of  the  geology  of  Australia,  and  the  prominent  surface  strata  being  gone 
over,  a  survey  of  the  important  geological  differences  was  attempted.  Some  peculiar 
fossils  were  described,  amongst  others  the  labyrinthodon  (the  lecturer  spoke  somewhat 
disrespectfully  of  this  ancient  reptile  as  a  " Manx  alligator") ;  and  the  absence  of  the 
strata  of  the  secondary  epoch  was  commented  upon,  and  shown  to  have  had  much  to 
do  with  subsequent  developments. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  phrase  "Curiosities  of  Australia"  promised  very  little. 
But  still,  treating  the  subject  with  a  geographical  purpose,  no  feature  which  was 
capable  of  investing  the  subject  with  interest  was  neglected.  The  climatic  dis- 
crepancies, the  biological  absurdities,  the  floral  monstrosities  were  brought  forward 
in  due  course  as  aids  to  the  mind  of  the  student  in  fixing  locality,  distance,  and 
configuration.  The  diversified  surface  of  Australia  was  thus  fairly  brought  to  the 
mind  of  the  listener,  and  he  was  able  to  follow  the  lesson  of  the  address,  and 
acquire  an  idea  of  the  wonders  of  the  land,  with  its  deserts  of  sand,  of  stone,  of 
marsh,  and  even  of  mud ;  also  of  its  extent  of  coast  without  river.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  great  Australian  Bight  is  miles  in  length,  and  has  no  stream 
at  all,  not  even  a  rivulet,  running  over  its  arid  clifb  to  the  sea.  Then  there 
were  named  and  described  the  vanishing  and  reappearing  lakes,  and  last  of  all  the 
numerous  instances  of  rivers  without  outlets    The  second  portion  of  the  address  was 
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cl0?oted  to  the  histoiy  of  the  oonntry.  There  wu  reviewed,  fint,  the  early  diaooveries, 
the  fint  of  theee  heing  a  Portugueae  diaooveiy  in  1601,  with  auhaequent  Dutch  and 
French  diaooveriea,  and  finally  the  firat  Engliah  yieit  by  William  Dampier.  Then 
Oaptain  Gook'a  viaita,  and  then  the  early  convict  Bettlementa,  and  ao  on  to  the  preaent 
timea.  The  last  portion  of  the  addreaa  oonaiited  of  aelectiona  from  accoanta  of  the 
variooa  explorationa  of  Anatralia,  the  march  of  Charlea  Eyre,  and  the  afancet  incre- 
dible hardahipa  he  endured  in  traveraing  the  great  Auatralian  Bight ;  the  acaroely  leas 
marveUona  adventurea  of  Sturt  in  diacovering  and  exploring  the  great  river  Murray  ; 
the  Bad  and  tragic  atory  of  Burke  and  Willa^s  journey  aoroaa  the  centre^  with  othera. 
In  oondarion,  Mr.  Aahbum  aaid  that  all  he  had  found  time  to  say  waa  only  an  indi- 
cation of  the  varioua  aubjecta  of  intereat  which  atudenta  of  geography  would  iind 
in  Auatralian  geography. 

The  chairman  and  others  took  part  in  the  diaeuaaion  of  the  aeveral  addroaaoa,  and 
the  thanka  of  the  meeting  were  cordially  given  to  the  readera  of  the  papem  Mr. 
Aahbum  responded  for  them  and  for  himaelf. 

The  death  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Armitage,  one  of  the  membera  of  the  Sode^  having  been 
made  known  to  the  meeting,  it  waa  moved  by  Mr.  W.  Atj)rid,  and  aeoonded  hf  Mr. 
F.  S.  jAcnuoH : — 

"  That  this  meeting  of  the  Mancheater  Geographical  Society  having  heard  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Armitage,  one  of  the  membera  of  the  Society,  thia  meeting  daairaa 
very  respectfully  to  offer  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Armitage  its  very  amcere  sympathy  in 
thia  loas,  and  bega  to  add  its  condolence  on  the  very  aad  event." 

The  reaolution  waa  carried  unanimoualy. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  closed  a  moat  interesting  and  proloDged 
-meeting. 


NINETY-EIGHTH  MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  held  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  on  Wedneaday,  June  5th,  1889,  at  7-80 
p.m. ;  the  Rev.  S.  A  Stuhthal  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  received  the  members  at  aeven  o'clock,  and  they  apent  some  time 
in  examining  a  number  of  geographical  and  technical  boxea  kindly  brou^t  from 
Liverpool  by  Mr.  Silberbach,  and  a  aeriea  of  wall  cartoons  lent  by  the  BeUgious  Tract 
Society* 

Mr.  J.  H.  SiLBiRBACH,  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Wirral  Dioceaan  Schools^ 
addreaaed  the  membera  "  On  the  Teaching  of  Elementary  Commercial  Geography  in 
Primary  and  Secondary  Schools,  and  in  a  Minor  Degree  of  Elementary  Technical 
Instruction."    (See  p.  151-171.) 

At  the  close  of  the  addreas  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Stkznthal  aaid :  We  have  listened 
with  much  pleasure  and  interest  to  Mr.  SQberbach'a  addreaa,  and  I  am  sure  he  haa 
added  to  our  information  on  the  aubject  with  which  he  has  been  dealing. 

Dr.  Casabtdij  said  that  Mr.  Silberbach  had  touched  upon  ao  many  subjects,  all 
of  which  were  intereating  and  important  to  ua — eapeciaUy  interesting  from  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view — that  he  hardly  knew  what  to  remark  upon  first.  He  might  say, 
however,  that  the  boxea  which  had  been  brought  before  them  that  evening  were  excellent 
aids  to  the  teaching  of  geography,  for  which  very  little  had  been  done  in  thia  country. 
He  oould  not  but  feel  that  the  liat  of  subjects  waa  already  overcrowded.  At  the  aame 
tuna  many  of  theae  aubjecta  were  only  old  frienda  under  new  namea  It  waa  a  good 
idea  to  aend  theae  boxea  round  from  one  achool  to  another,  and  in  thia  way  a  very 
large  district  could  Im  aerved.    He  thought  that  achoola  that  were  able  to  do  ao 
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■bonld  form  rimilar  ooUeotioiis  for  themMlves,  and  thuB  enooorage  thmr  papfls  in  trj- 
ing  to  gather  together  specimens  as  well  as  theyoould.  These  boxes  mi^^t  be  supple- 
mented by  the  teaohers^  and  the  mere  &ot  of  oollecting  would  be  a  most  excellent 
training  for  the  staff  and  pupilsi  It  would  be  more  valuable  il  they  were  to  make 
their  collection,  firsts  of  the  local  industries.  He^  however,  thoroughly  approved  of 
the  collection  which  had  been  shown  them  that  night.  Mr.  Silberbaoh  must  have 
had  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  specimens  together.  It  was  not  only  of  importance 
to  have  such  collections,  but  teachers  should  be  able  to  use  them.  Simple  lessons  on 
the  climate,  the  soil  of  the  country,  and  their  chaimcteriatics,  with  specimens  of  the 
products,  were  invaluable  in  teaching  geography,  otherwise  it  was  something  like 
teaching  Euclid  without  figures.  Geography,  in  some  form,  ought  to  be  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  education  of  every  child,  and  in  that  he  cordially  agreed  with  Mr. 
SUberfaach.  He  was  also  at  one  with  him  in  condenming  the  rigidity  of  our  i^ystem 
of  education.  Not  only  in  England  had  we  carried  out  this  "  cast-iron  "  aystem,  but^ 
strange  to  say,  it  had  been  carried  out  even  in  India.  An  examination  paper  set  at  a 
native  school,  in  Madras,  for  native  pupils,  who  were  learning  English,  was  very  much 
like  the  papen  of  the  University  of  London.  Passages  from  an  English  author  were 
set,  asking  for  explanations  of  some  old,  medisoval,  quaint  expressions,  and  these  had 
to  be  got  up  by  natives  of  India  1  What  real  use  could  such  questions  be  to  a  native 
learning  the  English  language  f  It  seemed  to  him  to  show  the  impractical  nature  o< 
the  education  we  were  forcing  upon  the  people  of  India,  and  a  good  deal  of  that  kind 
of  thing  was  carried  on  at  home. 

Mr.  Wabdui  quite  agreed  with  the  value  of  this  kind  of  teaching,  and  so  far  as 
regarded  the  dementaxy  schools,  he  ventured  to  say  that  they  had  been  well  in 
advance  of  the  teaching  of  the  secondary  schools  in  this  subject.  But  one  thing  they 
should  bear  in  mind,  the  teachers  of  elementary  schools  had  not  a  free  hand  in  the 
matter.  Inspectors  of  schools  required  certain  things  doing.  He^  however,  would  say 
that,  for  every  subject  that  was  included  in  the  code,  the  subject  of  geography,  as 
illustrated  by  specimens,  had  been  taken  up  by  masters  and  mistresses,  who  had  been 
at  groat  pains  to  accumulate  many  specimens  in  order  to  illustrate  their  geography 
lessons.  Boxes  like  those  shown  were  tolerably  expensive,  and  beyond  the  reach 
of  ordinary  schools.  The  present  code  would  have  to  be  much  altered  before 
these  things  oould  come  into  practice.  He  was  glad  to  think  that  the  outlines  of  the 
new  code  promised  better  things.  At  present  they  had  to  teach  the  children  accord- 
ing to  what  they  were  expected  to  be  examined  in.  He  believed  in  the  teacher 
examining  his  own  dsss.  It  had  been  objected  that  this  step  would  only  result  in 
cramming,  but  he  thought  that  any  inspector,  in  five  minutes,  would  see  whether 
such  was  the  case.  What  they  wanted  was  encouragement,  and  the  paper  read 
to-night,  together  with  the  very  valuable  collection  shown  there,  was  a  step  in  this 
direction.  In  the  exhibition  given  by  this  society  some  time  since,  there  was  a  map 
of  England  illustrating  the  different  industrial  centres,  such  as  Manchester,  Leeds, 
Bradford,  and  Macclesfield. 

Mr.  Councillor  Lbboh  wished  to  add  his  testimony  to  the  admirable  address  to 
which  they  had  listened.  He  thought  that  if  boxes  of  this  kind,  illustrating  English 
products,  were  circulated  first  among  the  different  schools,  then  the  foreign  products 
oould  afterwards  be  taken.  With  regard  to  modem  languages,  we  had  been  very 
backward  in  our  large  towns,  and  if  our  young  men  would  only  get  well  grotinded  in 
modem  languages  it  would  greatly  facilitate  matters  in  going  abroad. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Rbtmolds  said  Mr.  Silberbach  had  furnished  a  valuable  illustration  of 
teaidung  through  the  eye  as  weU  as  through  the  ear.  One  of  the  causes  of  the 
barrenness  of  our  educational  system  was  that  the  children  were  not  kept  at  school 
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long  cooogh.  duldren  left  school  ai  far  too  early  an  age.  Out  of  H  miUiona  there 
were  in  the  7th  Standard  only  47,000.  In  Matthew  Arnold's  report  ef  eighteen 
months  ago  he  pointed  out  the  superiority  of  the  German  system,  which  kept  their 
ehildcsn  longer  at  school,  and  had  their  knowledge  consolidated.  At  Wolverhampton, 
97  per  oent.  of  tiie  children  attending  school  left  at  the  age  of  11|  years.  He  asked 
how  could  they  expect  that  any  education  could  be  secured  by  keeping  children  from 
the  school  at  this  early  age,  when,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  they  forgot  all 
they  had  ever  leanied,  and  the  consequence  was  they  got  them  back  again  into  the 
evening  schools  as  absolutely  ignorant  as  if  they  had  never  been  at  school.  He 
advocated  children  being  shown  round  such  plaoes  as  the  technical  schools,  where 
they  could  see  every  process  carried  on  and  investigate  the  method  of  doing  it.  It 
was  throu^  the  eye  and  the  fingers,  as  well  as  the  ear,  that  people  must  be  taught. 
It  was  this  kind  of  education  that  was  wanted.  He  moved  that  the  best  thanks 
of  this  meeting  be  given  to  Mr.  Silberbach  for  his  interesting  and  instructive  address. 

Mr.  Gabdwsll,  referring  to  Mr.  Reynolds's  remarks  that  children  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  such  places  as  the  technical  schools,  said  that  they  need  not 
go  very  far  for  specimens  ;  and  he  took  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  they  had 
exoellsnt  museums  at  Peel  Park,  Queen's  Park,  St^  Bede's  College^  and  the  animals  at 
Belle  Vue.    He  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolution. 

Mr.  H.  TuLB  Ou)HAM,  in  supporting  the  resolution,  said  nothing  could  be  more 
delightful  than  in  seeing  these  boxes,  which  he  thought  particularly  interesting  in 
teaching  geogrsphy.  So  far  as  the  higher  schools  were  concerned,  the  teaching  of 
geography  was  simply  abominable.  These  boxes  seemed  to  him  to  explain  clearly 
and  systematically  what  things  were.  Geogn^hy  ought  to  be  as  important  as 
languages.  It  ought  to  be  the  foundation  of  history,  and  there  should  also  be  taught 
physieai  geography  and  geology,  and,  of  course^    commeroial   geography   would 


Mr.  Silberbach  replied,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Hie  Ohsirman  for  his  conduct  in 
the  chair  terminated  the  proceedings. 

After  an  interval  for  refreshments  and  music  Mr.  Silberbach  had  conversations 
with  a  number  of  the  members,  who,  being  engaged  in  education,  were  very  much 
interssted  in  the  subject  and  the  exhibits. 

During  tlie  evening  music  was  sgain  given  by  Miss  Edith  Webster  (piano).  Miss 
Gbia  Walker,  Mr.  G.  V.  Webster,  and  others. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  cordially  given  to  the  chairman  and  to  all  who 
had  oontributed  to  make  the  meeting  of  so  pleasant  a  character. 


NINETY-NINTH  MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  at  St.  Bede's  College,  Alexandra  Park,  on  Saturday,  June  22nd,  at 
3  p.m.  His  Lordship  the  Bishop  of  Salford,  Monsignor  Wrennall,  Monsignor  Gadd, 
Rev.  L^  0.  Gssartelliy  and  the  staff  of  the  College  received  the  membersL 

After  an  inspection  of  the  Commercial  Museum,  the  Rev.  L^  C  Casabtblli, 
addressing  the  members  on  the  Museum — its  contents,  usefulness,  and  value  for 
edueational  purposes^  ssid :  This  little  museum  is  primsrily  intended  for  use  in  the 
*— «*»*«^  of  Commercial  Geography.  In  1876  the  Bishop  of  Salford  gave  me  a  sort  of 
roving  oommission  to  visit  certain  schools  abroad  with  a  view  to  studying  their  systems 
of  osmmenaal  education,  and  in  my  very  first  report  I  referred  to  the  desirability  of 
fanning  soeh  a  commercial  or  geographical  museum  as  this.  When  at  the  well-known 
Coaunareial  College  of  Mille,  near  Ghent,  which  poesenes  one  of  the  most  oomplete 
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and  admirablj  arranged  mnaeanui  of  the  kind  which  I  have  seen,  I  asked  M.  Bemardin, 
who  haa  formed  it)  how  he  had  managed  to  get  together  auch  a  capital  collection. 
*'I  b^gan,"  he  replied,  "with  a  sheet  of  writing  paper."  Little  by  little,  bj  asking 
different  firms  for  specimens,  and  especially  by  visiting  the  various  international 
exhibitions  and  obtaining  donations,  he  had  gathered  the  present  veiy  complete 
museum.  We  have  done  the  same.  We  are  indebted  to  many  firms,  especially  to 
those  represented  at  our  Manchester  Exhibition  of  1877,  for  very  handsome  sets  of 
specimens.  Also  the  Victorian  and  Canadian  CommissionerB  at  the  Paris  BxhiHtion 
of  1878,  and  still  more  several  Colonial  Commihsioners  at  the  Colonial  and  Indian 
Exhibition  of  1886,  have  sent  us  valuable  and  interesting  oontributionB.  Speaking 
generally,  the  museum  falls  into  two  chief  sections  :  (1)  Collections  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials of  different  branches  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  specimens  illustrative  of 
manufacturing  processes  (see  cases  A  to  H,  comprising  salt,  spices,  beverage  plants, 
dyeing,  soap,  candle,  and  varnish  making,  brewing,  sugar  trade,  flax,  cotton,  silk, 
steel,  cutlery,  ohemicalS|  fto.) ;  and  (2)  geographical  and  ethnographical  collections, 
illustrative  of  various  lands  and  peoples,  but  principally  of  our  own  colonies  (cases 
N  to  GG,  comprising  Victoria,  Canada,  West  Africa,  Fiji,  British  Quiana,  India,  West 
Indies,  Asia,  Africa,  Australasia,  various  parts  of  South  and  Central  America).  I 
should  like  also  to  call  your  attention  to  the  cards,  about  a  hundred  in  number,  of  the 
series  called  "  Le  Mus^  Soolaire,"  published  in  Paris  and  Brussels.  Tou  will  see 
them  on  the  walls  of  our  corridors.  Of  these,  some  are  merely  pictures.  Others  carry 
actual  specimens  of  raw  or  manufactured  materials.  I  was  told  that  the  London 
School  Board  had  purchased  some  sets  of  them,  but,  unfortunately  for  English  sdiools, 
all  the  explanations  are  printed  in  Frendi.  Many  of  us  had  the  privilege  of  admiring 
Mr.  SUberbaoh's  admirable  collection  of  "boxes"  for  teaching  Commerdal  Qeography 
at  a  former  meeiang.  Excellent  as  they  are,  I  think  that  institutions  which  have  the 
opportunity  should  be  encouraged  to  form  collections  of  their  own  of  this  kind.  Of 
the  utility  of  such  collections,  whether  in  boxes  like  Mr.  Silberbach's,'or  on  cards  like 
the  Musfe  Scolaire^  or  like  this  museum,  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
teacher. 

Mr.  SowsRBum  said  that  the  Society  had  taken  a  new  departure  in  having  these 
visits.  What  they  wanted  was  to  know  Manchester,  and  they  were  just  beginning  to 
find  out  the  wealth  of  the  city  and  the  district  immediately  surrounding  us  in 
institutes  similar  to  those  they  were  visiting  to-day.  One  advantage,  he  thought,  of 
Mr.  Silberbach's  cases  of  specimens  over  a  museum  like  this  was  that  they  could  carry 
the  specimens  from  school  to  school,  but  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  Manchester  School 
Board  should  not  have  a  central  depot,  where  the  selected  children  could  have  their 
instruction  in  Ceography  and  Natural  History.  I  would  like  to  make  one  more  re- 
mark. To-day  I  received  a  programme  of  as  atlas  to  be  issued  by  Hachette  ft  Co. 
This  specimen  showed  us  how  hopelessly  we  were  behind  in  map  making.  In  England 
we  did  not  make  maps,  we  only  made  diagrams. 

After  the  museum,  the  members  proceeded  to  inspect  the  Science  Lecture-room, 
and  the  collection  of  chemicals,  and  natural  phUosophy  instruments  and  mathematical 
models.  They  also  went  through  the  practical  laboratory  lately  opened,  which  affords 
complete  accommodation  for  eight  pupils  at  analysis  work.  In  this  department,  the 
science  master,  Mr.  F.  Landolt,  exhibited  and  explained  a  number  of  valuable  instni- 
mentB,  many  of  his  own  construction,  showing  his  "projectograph**  apparatus  for 
demonstrating  perspective,  mathematical  models,  a  new  and  complete  orrery,  kc 

Mr.  FaiDOLni  Landolt,  in  receiving  the  members  in  the  Laboratory,  said :  Some 
years  ago^  when  it  became  quite  fashionable  to  teach  Solid  Geometry,  Perspective^  ftc., 
even  in  the  most  elementary  schools  in  England,  any  trained  teacher  could  not  help 
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ihiiikiog :  how  is  it  poesibla  tiiAt  those  branchM  of  mathematics,  which  are  tatight 
abroad  only  in  the  adTsnoed  classes  and  in  technical  schools,  can  be  explained  properly 
to  diildren  with  scarcely  any  foundation  t  Reflections  of  that  sort,  and  the  anxiety 
to  impart  a  sound  knowledge  of  such  a  complicated  nature,  must  have  compelled 
many  a  teacher  to  construct  apparatus  iUustrattng  geometrical  dimensions,  not  only 
on  a  sheet  of  paper  but  also  in  the  space.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  explain  the 
whole  series  of  apparatus  and  models  placed  before  the  visitors.  We  limit  ourselves, 
therefore,  to  the  outlines  of  a  particular  instrument,  called  by  the  constructor 
'^projectograph."  Although  rather  complicated,  on  account  of  a  great  number  of 
mechanical  oontarivances,  the  projectograph  can  easily  be  handled  by  a  skilled  teacher. 
Besides,  it  will  be  servicable  for  a  complete  course  of  three  or  four  years,  not  only  for 
solid  geometry  or  projectaons,  but  also  for  perspective.  Fixed  on  a  movable  stand,  it 
can  be  raised  or  lowered  according  to  the  height  of  the  student,  folded  together  after 
use,  and  kept  in  the  polished  case  free  from  dust.  The  chief  parts  of  the  projectograph 
are  two  planes,  namely,  the  picture  plane,  represented  by  a  transparent  glass  pane, 
and  the  ground  plane,  represented  by  a  horizontal  folding  leaf.  The  operation  is  very 
ample.  The  teacher  applies  one  eye  to  the  station  point,  a  pinhole  in  a  vertical  disc, 
and  draws  with  his  right  hand  on  the  perpendicular  glass  pane  the  object  placed 
behind  the  picture  plane.  After  this  he  replaces  the  glass  pane  by  a  transparent 
canvas,  through  which  any  number  of  black  silk  threads  up  to  forty  may  be  drawn 
from  the  station  point  to  the  comers  of  the  fixed  object.  These  silk  threads  represent 
the  rays  of  light  passing  from  the  object  through  the  canvas  and  united  in  the  eye  of 
the  spectator.  At  the  same  time  the  teacher  will  refer  his  experimental  illustrations 
to  the  geometrical  construction  and  compcu'e  the  projected  lines  drawn  from  the  oentre 
of  vision,  point  of  distance,  vanishing  and  measuring  point  with  the  other  silk  threads 
which  cross  the  space  in  different  directions.  The  student  not  only  sees  at  once  the 
coincidence  of  the  picture  drawn  on  the  glass  pane  and  canvas  with  the  geometrical 
construction,  but  he  grasps  also  the  relation  between  reality  and  geometrical  drawing, 
and  thus  enjoys  a  sounder  and  more  interesting  knowledge  than  by  grinding  a  dry 
and  confused  mechanism.  CJonstructor  can  state  from  experience  that  students,  after 
a  long  groping  in  the  dark,  scarcely  can  give  any  reasonable  account  of  their  own 
work,  which  is  soon  forgotten,  whilst  experimental  illustrations  make  such  a  strong 
impression  on  the  young  mind  that,  should  a  great  part  of  theory  be  forgotten,  the 
practical  part  can  easily  be  revived.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  full  description 
in  a  few  lines  and  without  any  diagrams,  but  the  constructor  of  this  instrument  will 
always  be  highly  pleased  to  show  and  explain  it  to  anyone  who  takes  interest  in  the 
subject  An  application  to  the  rector  of  St.  Bede's  College,  Monsignor  Wrennall,  will 
be  sufficient.  One  or  two  advantages  may  be  yet  mentioned.  As  a  laige  amount  of 
measuring  is  connected  with  projection  and  perspective,  much  time  would  be  required. 
To  reduce  actual  measuring  the  operator,  when  fixing  the  object,  has  simply  to  read 
off  the  distances  from  scales,  which  run  along  the  sliding  parts.  Almost  an  endless 
variety  of  positions  can  be  realised  by  the  large  amount  of  sliding  and  woodwork.  Thus 
the  interest  for  a  subject,  dry  as  it  may  appear  to  the  beginner,  is  kept  up  through  a 
long  and  graduated  course.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  our  projectograph  is 
equally  useful  for  dass  and  private  teaching,  as  well  as  for  practical  work,  because 
large  objects  as  furniture  and  machine  parts^  if  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  room,  can 
be  introduced. 

Kr.  Cabdwill  next  gave  an  address  to  the  members  on  "  The  Teaching  of  Com 
mercial  Geography." 

Ifr.  BowiBBum :  We  are  vezy  fortunate  indeed  to  have  Mr.  Caidwell  give  this 
lectare  to  us.    He  has  been  lecturer  at  the  Harris  Institute,  Preston,  and  their  report 
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gives  a  Tery  appreciative  account  of  Mr.  Cardwell,  and  only  regrets  there  were  not 
more  pupiUi.  He  was  also  about  to  give  a  series  of  lectures  to  the  Technical  Schools 
this  session.  Mr.  Cardwell  is  also  one  of  our  members ;  and  we  are  pleased  to  say 
that  in  the  matter  of  education  we  have  forced  the  question  of  geogn^hy  to  the 
front  in  our  universities.  But  while  Oxford  and  Cambridge— which  in  comparison 
are  exceedingly  wealthy — have  chairs  for  geography,  Victoria  University,  which 
represents  the  commercial  element,  has  not  been  helped  to  have  a  professorship  of 
geography  founded. 

The  members  were  shown  over  the  College  buildings,  and  on  the  invitation  of 
Monsignor  WrennaU  had  tea. 

After  tea,  several  admirable  recitations  were  given  by  the  Pl^fessor  of 
Elocution. 

Professor  Cobi  moved,  Mr.  W.  T.  Evakb  seconded,  and  Mr.  Jaoksqn  supported 
a  motion  that  the  very  best  thanks  of  the  Society  be  tendered  to  Monsignor  Wrennall 
and  the  staff  of  the  College  for  their  very  kind  reception,  and  for  the  opportunity  of 
examining  an  Educational  Institution  so  complete,  admirable,  and  beautiful. 

The  Rev.  Moblbt  Sfivenson  moved  that  our  thanks  be  given  to  Dr.  Caaartelli 
and  Mr.  J.  J.  Cardwell  for  their  interesting  addresses.  Mr.  W.  WaBdalb  seconded 
the  motion,  and  it  was  heartily  carried. 

Mr.  SowEBBUTTS  said  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  that  the  Bishop  of  Salford, 
who  took  such  a  lively  interest,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society.  He  was  also 
oonoemed  in  a  previous  movement  which  ended  in  chaos.  But  out  of  that  darkness 
came  light.  This  Society  was  helped  into  existence  by  his  lordship,  and  fostered  by 
the  late  John  Slagg.  But  not  only  was  his  lordship  a  founder,  but  the  Bishop  has 
stood  by  us  and  is  one  of  our  vice-presidents.  Dr.  Casartelli  has  been  one  of  the 
council,  and  Monsignor  Qadd  a  vice-president  from  the  beginning.  Although  we 
have  lost  some  of  our  members  by  death,  their  memory  is  green ;  and  if  the  Society 
does  its  work  it  will  teU  its  tale  for  years  to  come^  when  those  who  have  stood  by  it 
have  been  laid  low. 

The  Very  Rev.  Monsignor  Canon  Wbennall  responded.  He  said :  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly grateful  to  you  for  your  thanks  to  myself  and  my  colleagues.  It  has  been 
a  great  pleasure  to  us  to  see  you  here  to-day.  The  college  has  not  got  into  its  teens, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  when  it  gets  into  manhood  it  will  be  better  worth  going  over. 
We  have  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  Manchester  Qeographical  Society,  and  I 
rejoice  in  their  success. 

After  the  responses  from  Monsignor  Wbsnrall  and  others,  the  members 
visited  the  College  cricket  field  and  dispersed,  having  had  a  veiy  great  amount  of 
enjoyment 


(This  list  of  the  contents  of  St.  Bede*s  College  Commercial  Museum  was  prepared 
for  the  use  of  the  Members,  and  is  of  value  as  a  guide  to  others  preparing  Collage  or 
School  Collections.) 

Only  the  cases  of  intersst  for  Qeography,  Ethnography,  and  Industries,  are  lettered 
(A  to  00).  The  remaining  cases  are  for  Natural  History,  Oeology,  Antiquities, 
&c.     The  names  in  square  brackets  are  those  of  donors. 

A. — Saia.  Rock  Salt.  Sections  of  strata  (red  sandstone)  bored  in  piercing  for  rock 
salt  on  the  banks  of  the  Tees.  Specimens  of  rock  salt  [Messrs.  Bell  Bros. 
Limited,  Middlesbrough.]  Brine.  Salt  obtained  from  brine.  The  same  refined. 
[Mr.  T.  M.  Walsh.]    Salt  from  Victoria. 
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UnusATiON  OF  do-OALLiD  "  Wastx"  Natubal  PfiODUCTB.  Exemplified  by  Tinaes 
made  of  seaweed  in  Anstralia  (Kaat  Kempsey,  McLeay  river).  "  CoemoB  "  tex- 
tile material  and  doth  (50  per  cent  wool),  made  of  nettle  fibre,  Ghent.  [Prof. 
Bemardin,  Melle.] 

Vabioxts  Pboducts. 

B. — Sncis.  CompriBing  moatard  (Sinapifl  nigra  L.),  in  seeds  and  ground ;  pepper 
(Piper  nigrum  L.),  black,  white  («.«.  bl^kdied) ;  long  pepper  (P.  longum  L.)  y 
pimento,  allspice,  or  Jamaica  pepper  (Eugenia  pimento  D.C.) ;  anise  (Pimpinella 
anisum  L.) ;  ginger  (Zinziber  officinale,  Roscoe)  also  bleached  and  ground ; 
cayenne  (Capsicum  annuum  L.) ;  nutm^  (seed  of  Myristica  moschata,  Thunb.), 
azid  mace  (envelope  of  nutmeg) ;  cassia,  or  bastard  citron  (Cinnamon  cassia)  ^ 
clove  (CaiyophylluB  aroma ticus  L.);  caraway  (Oarum  carui  L.);  cinnamon 
(C.  Zeylanicum,  Nees).    [Mr.  Leake.] 

Plabts  YiSLDiNa  SmnTLATDva  Beybbageb,  and  containing  the  element  like  "caffeine" : 
(1)  Tea :  collection  of  Chinese  and  Indian  teas.  [Mr.  J.  F.  Mart,  J.P.]  Ceylon 
tea.  (2)  Coffee :  Bahia  coffee.  [Mr.  C.  Vaughan.]  Other  coffees  in  oases.  (8) 
Cocoa :  Bahia  cocoa,  Ceylon  cocoa,  [Mr.  C.  Vaughan] ;  cocoa  flowers  beans,  and 
nibs.  Vanilla  Pods  (Vanilla  aromatica).  South  American  orchid,  used  to 
flavour  chocolate.  (4)  Yerba  Mat^,  or  "  Paraguay  tea "  (Ilex  ParaguayensiB — 
species  of  holly),  the  South  American  beverage  pluit.  (5)  Kola  Nuts,  West 
Africa. 

C, — DrEZNO  Woods  aivd  Vbortables  :  [Messrs.  E.  D.  Milnea  and  Bro.,  Lunm  Mills, 
Bury.]  (1)  Brazil  Wood  (Csesalpinia  Brasiliensis,  natural  order  Leguminosse) 
from  Brazil.  (2)  Fustic  (Moms  tinctoria,  natural  order  Artiacen),  West  Indies. 
(8)  Logwood  (Hnmatoxylon  Campechianum,  natural  order  Leguminose),  Cam- 
pMchy,  S.  America.  (4)  Nicaragua  Wood,  species  of  No.  1  :  Nicaragua.  (5) 
Lima  Wood,  species  of  Na  1.  (6)  Barwood  (Baphia  NiUda,  natural  order 
LeguminoBse),  Sierra  Leone.  (7)  Sapan  Wood  (CsesaJpinia  Sapan,  natural  order 
L^uminosse),  Siam,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  (8)  Logwood  (common,  see  8), 
Jamaica.  (9)  Camwood  (species  of  Baphia,  natund  cinder  Leguminosse),  West 
Coast  of  Africa.  (10)  Sanderswood  (Pterocarpus  sandalinus,  natural  order 
Leguminosse),  India,  Ceylon,  East  Indies,  &c.  (11)  Toung  Fustic  (lUius  estinus, 
natural  order  Anacardiaceso),  West  Indies  and  South  E^irope.  (12)  Weld 
(Reseda  luteola,  natural  order  Resedacen),  Europe.  (18)  Valonia  (Queroua 
segilops,  natural  order  Cupuliferse),  Levant  and  Spain.  (14)  Madder  Roots 
(Rubia  tinctoria,  natural  order  Rubiacete),  Holland,  Fiance,  Italy,  Turkey,  &o. 
(15)  Sumac  leaves  (Rhus  coriaria,  natural  order  Anacardiacese),  Si(nly.  (16)  Ex- 
tract of  15.  (17)  Quercitron  bark  (Quercus  tinctoria,  natural  order  Cupulifer»), 
U.  S.  A.  (18)  Extract  of  17.  (19)  Myrobolans  (Terminalia  chabula),  India. 
(20)  Gall  Nuts  (Quercus  infectori%  natural  order  Cupulifene),  Turkey  and 
Levant.  (21)  Turmeric  (Curcuma  longa,  natural  order  Zinziberacese),  India, 
China,  &c.  (22)  Persian  Berries  (Rhamnus  alatemus,  natural  order  RhamnaoesB), 
Persia  and  Turkey.  (28)  Extract  of  22.  (24)  Extract  of  2  (Fustic).  (25)  Ex- 
tract of  7  (Sapan).  (26)  Extract  of  3  (Logwood).  (27)  Divi-Divi  (Oeesalpinia 
coriaria,  natural  order  Leguminosse),  S.  America.  (28)  Cochineal  (blacdc),  name 
of  insect.  Coccus  Cacti ;  Mexico,  Teneriffe,  &o.  (29)  Cochineal  (silver),  name  of 
insect,  Coccus  Cacti ;  Mexico,  TeneriflEe,  &a 

D.— Matbbiaia  or  Soap  Mahutaotubb  [Measn.  Gossage  and  Sons,  Widnes]  :  Palm 
fruit,  palm  kernels,  palm  oil,  C!ongo  palm  oil,  palmnut  oU,  cocoanut  oO.  Cotton 
seeds  (C^gyptian),  cotton  seed  oQ.  Rosin,  tallow.  Caustic  soda,  carbonate  of  soda^ 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  sUioate  of  soda,  alkaline  solution  of  soda  (100  degrees  Tw.), 
silicate  of  soda,  neutral,  solution  of  ditto  (75  degrees  Tw.)  Soap  :  Gold  medal 
pale,  prize  medal  blue  mottled.    Glycerine^  extracted  from  spent  soap  dyes. 

Matibialb  or  Candlb  MANUrAcruBi  [Price's  Patent  Candle  Co.,  London] :— Raw 
palm  oil,  tallow,  rough  glycerine  obtained  from  palm  oil  and  tallow  by  lime 
saponification  at  hi^  temperature  ;  palm  oil  after  acidification  and  distillation, 
material  for  composite  candles,  or  for  pressing  for  stearic  acid ;  stearic  add  hot 
pressed  from  preceding  intermediate  materials,  soft  fatly  acids,  obtained  from 
pressing  of  preceding.  Paraffin  scale  :  Drained  paraffin,  the  preceding  freed  from 
land,  and  exposed  to  heat  on  a  porous  bed  ;  semi-transparent  paraffin,  ready  for 
cancQe-making ;  refined  paraffin,  the  same  finished  with  ivory  black  ;  blue  oil,  the 
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heavy  mineral  oil  expreaeed  from  paraffin  scale  ;  mineral  labricating  oil,  prepamd 
from  preceding  by  distillation  and  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  and  aUcall ; 
oleic  add,  expressed  from  preceding  ;  doth  oil,  for  wool  scouring,  prepared  from 
preceding. 

Fossil  Rbsdib  fob  Vabnibh  Maitufaotubi.  [Messrs.  Robt.  Ingham,  Clark,  ft  Co., 
London.]  "Animi,"  East  Coast  of  Africa,  shipped  from  Zanzibu:.  "Amber," 
shores  of  Baltic  and  Rusdan  Lakes,  also  Japan.  (Specimen  of  amber  enclosing  an 
insect).  ''Ejkuri,"  semi-fossil  produce  of  coniferous  tree,  Dammaris  Australis, 
New  Zealand.  "Mastic"  exudation  of  PlBtada  lentiscus,  Ide  of  Chios. 
"Damar,"  exudation  of  D.  Orientalis,  shipped  from  Batavia  and  ffingapora 
Varieties  of  "Copd,"  African:  '* clouded  in  African  mystery,  both  as  regards 
sources  of  supply  and  trees  that  produce,"  and  shipped  from  Accra  and  Lisbon  ; 
Sierra  Leontf  only  shipped  from  that  port,  but  obtained  in  beds  of  rivers, 
"foundation  of  all  fine  varnishes  and  of  superiority  of  English  varnishes  all 
over  the  world ;".  Benguda  and  Angela,  found  in  Centrd  Africa.  PehUe  Chpal, 
West  Coast  of  Africa.    South  American, 

E. — ^Bbiwino  Matbbiaub.  Materials  for  Irish  Stout  and  Whisky.  [Messrs.  John 
Plunkett  and  Co.,  Dublin.]  Irish  barley  ;  pale  malt,  for  brewing  and  distilling, 
made  from  ditto ;  patent  crystallized  malt ;  patent  roasted  barley ;  ambeo: 
and  brown  malt ;  patent  roasted  malts,  dark  and  medium  ;  maise,  prepared  and 
roasted. 

Bbkb  BBBwnra  Substances.  [Messrs.  Boddington,  Strangeways ;  Gatehouse  and 
Tates,  Ardwick;  Mr.  Worrall,  Stodq[>ort.]  Hops:  *^ Canterbury  Grapes" 
and "Goldings";  Worcestershire,  1880;  Canadian;  Bavarian.  Mdt.  Saccharine 
used  as  substitute  for  malt. 

SuOAB,  AND  ITS  REFUfiNG.  [The  Sankoy  Sugar  Co.]  Baw  cane  sugar,  Peru, 
Jamaica,  Manilla.  1st  Process:  Sugar  melted  with  equd  weight  of  water. 
2nd  Process :  Liquor  filtered  through  fine  cotton  bags ;  dirt  thus  removed, 
mites  and  other  oxganio  matter  and  soil ;  animal  charcoal,  for  removing  colour. 
&a,  from  sugar  liquor ;  liquor  after  passing  charcod ;  sugar  liquor  boiled  and 
crystallised ;  ditto  pulverised. 

F. — Flax  and  Linbn  Casb.  [The  Island  Spinning  Company,  Lisbum,  Ireland]. 
Flax  straw,  flax- scutched,  dressed  flax :  Courtrd,  Irish,  Dutch.  Flax  yam  in  pro- 
cess  of  spinning,  finished  linen  yam  and  thread,  finished  linen  yam  and  thread 
dyed,  bobbins  of  linen  sewing  thread,  Macram^  lace.  Flax  and  hemp  seeds,  Canada. 
In  frame  over  case.  Specimens  of  Linen  Manufacture,  [The  late  Mr.  Maurice 
Williams].  Linseed,  flax  flowers  dried,  flax  straw,  flax  retted,  flax  scutched,  flax 
prepared  for  spinning ;  Irish,  Dutch,  Russian,  French,  Belgian,  Frisian  flax.  Linen 
jrams,  different  shades,  grey,  cream,  bleached,  dyed,  &c.  Woven  linen :  brown, 
mantie,  diaper,  ticking,  damask,  lawn,  cambric,  various  drills,  &c. ;  same  bleached, 
dyed  and  printed. 

O. — Cotton  Casbbl  [Various  donors]  Cotton  seeds:  American,  Indian,  Fiji  Cotton 
pods.  Raw  cottons :  Peru  (indigenous  and  anterior  to  Spanish  Conquest), 
Fiji,  British  Guiana,  American,  Bruil,  India,  Egypt.  (The  following  varieties  are 
represented :  Orleans,  14  qudities ;  Memphis,  4  qualities ;  Savanndi,  6  qualities; 
Sea  Island  Cotton ;  Brazil ;  Indian,  4  qualities ;  Egyptian,  6  qualities.)  Spuming 
and  Weaving  Processes :  (1)  Raw  cotton,  (2)  same  after  going  through  opening 
machine,  (8)  after  finishing  lap  machine,  (8a)  droppings  from  lap  machine,  (4) 
after  carding  engine,  (4a)  fly  waste  from  4,  (5)  after  diawing  frame,  (6)  after 
dubbing,  (7)  after  intermediate  frame,  (8)  after  throstie  spinning  frame,  (9-11) 
twist,  reeled,  dyed  indigo,  dyed  turkey  red.  Specimens  of  yam,  warp  siaed,  weft, 
cloth. — ^Native  Mysore  doth.    [Mr.  Sowerbutts,  F.R.G.S.} 

H. — Silk  Case,  in  four  dividons :  Dividon  I.  Italian  silk.  Devdopment  of  the  silk- 
worm (Bombyx  Mori) ;  eggs ;  cocoons  on  bush  and  opened ;  leaves  of  mulberry ; 
silkworm  moth;  "silkworm  gut^*'  for  fishing  lines ;  " Strusa,"  or  waste  silk ;  hanks 
of  raw  dlk  of  various  shades;  Italian,  Japanese,  Chinese,  raw,  organzine,  and  tram 
Bilks.    [Miu  If.  L.  Caaartelli,  and  others.] 

Dividon  II.  Indian  silk :  Coooons  of  Bombyx  Mori,  Madrassee  "ovened*'  or 
artificially  dried  ;  Madrassee,  sun-dried ;  Desi,  or  November  bund  coooons,  sun- 
dried  ;  Burmah  coooons ;  Ded  pierced  cocoons ;  hanks  of  Indian  silk.  [M( 
Matheson  &  Co.,  London.] 
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Dxviaon  IIL  Bengal  silk:  Very  fine  raw  nlk  reeled  in  the  uanal  Bengal 
method,  from  (1)  Ckmatea^  (2)  Coflumbanur,  (8)  Rangamati,  (4)  Benjeti.'  [Mewrs. 
Anderson  Bros.,  London,  agents  for  the  Bengal  Silk  Company,  Behrampoie.] 

Division  IV.  Tiuser  BUJks :  Cocoons  and  moth  of  the  Tusser  silkworm  (i^the- 
rasa  myUtta) ;  cocoons  of  the  Tusser  silkworm  opened ;  reels  of  Tusser  silk. 
Cocoons  of  Tiicula  trifeneetrata,  India ;  of  Satumia  Faidherbi,  Gambia,  West 
Africa.    [Messrs.  Matheson  ft  Co.] 

K— ICLTJBTRATIOIIS  OW  THI  THOXAS   QILCHBIBT  OB  BaSIC  PROOBBS  OF  SmL-XAKINO 

[Pen^  Qilohrist,  SSsq.]    All  these  very  fine  specimens  are  knotted,  twisted,  bent, 
folded,  ponched,  &o.,  cold. 

Ll—Illtjbtbatioiib  op  Cutlkbt  Makino  [G.  Oadd,  Esq.]    Other  metals. 

M.— Alum  Ootahkdba  [Messrs.  Peter  Spenoe  and  Sons,  Manchester.] 

N. — ^ViOTOBiA,  Australia.  Collection  of  products  presented  by  the  Colonial 
Commisrioners  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  (1878),  and  the  London  Colonial  Exhibi- 
tion (1886).  Wool — Fleeces  (ewe  and  lamb)  greasy  and  waidied,  from  various 
estates.  Fhiller^B  teasels  (Bipsacus  fuUonum)  for  wool  cleaning.  Grains,  pulse,.  &a 
Peas,  beans,  lucerne,  soighum,  *'  poor  man's  tea,"  hope,  maize,  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
lye,  canary  seed,  fta  Gold — ^Fkusimile  of  the  celebrated  Welcome  Nugget  (Balla- 
rat,  June  11,  1858,  gross  weight.  2,195  oz.) ;  models  of  gold  cake,  Bendigo  (now 
Sandhurst),  weighing  respective!;^  1,050,  714,  and  8,868  oz.  Models  of  fruit  (see 
case  GG).    Woods  (see  case  U,  also  floor  of  museum). 

0.— Cavada.  Products  presented  by  the  Commissioners  at  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
1878.  Grains  and  pulse  :  Oats,  wheat,  barley,  maize,  peas,  beans,  vetch,  millet, 
buckwheat  Seeds  :  Flax,  clover,  grasses,  onion,  mangel-wurzel,  beet,  cucumber, 
melon,  squash,  carroty  turnips,  tomato,  parsnips.  Case  at  side  with  ears  of  cereals. 
Toronto. 

P.— West  Africa.  [Presented  by  Sir  James  Marshall,  C.lf.G.,  Commissioner,  Colonial 
Exhibition,  1886.]  Sierra  Leone;  Maize,  Guinea  com;  probo  or  'gperegun' 
fibre';  colfee ;  palm  nuts ;  Physii  nuts  (latropha  curcas);  gum ;  rice ;  in  husk  and 
cleaned ;  cotton  of  "  silk  cotton  tree ;"  maluka  aeed ;  indigo ;  ^linger ;  agouasie,  or 
oogee;  tingee,  or  boosoo  ball  grain;  cinnamon,  ** Ambeck;"  chilhee;  cocoa-nut  fibre; 
rice ;  benni-seed.  Oold  Coatt :  Cotton,  ^*  silk  cotton  "  and  pod  ;  lor  fibre ;  fruit  of 
the  doom  palm;  ginger,  raw ;  kola  nu£s.  Lagoi :  Cocoa,  ogea  gum,  shea  butter 
seeds.  Oambia:  ^U  (fruit  of  the  doom  palm),  vegetable  sponge  (Lufih 
.^gyptiaca),  castor-oil  seeds  (Ridnus  communis),  pods  c^  faftan,  or  silk-down 
tree  (Asdepias  gigantea),  Santong  gum,  ground  nuts  (Arachis  hypogsa),  hom- 
hom  aeed ;  Denbi^  notch  seed;  silk  cocoons  of  Satumia  Faidherbi;  grains  for  red 
ink,  coorie  seeds  (Bonducella  bonduc). 

P*. — (Cases  opposite.)  Gold  Coast:  Calabar  beans  (deadly  poison),  Indiarubber, 
native  broom.  Gambia:  "Snake's  eyes"  (Abrus precatorius),  never-die  seeds, 
handar-bark  (medicinal),  bamboo  fibre,  native  water  bottle,  made  of  leaf.  Lagos  : 
Medicinal  plant.  Sierra  Leone :  Coranko,  for  yellow  dye,  palm  frait.  Upper 
Binu^  or  Tchadda  river,  a  tributaiy  ol  Niger :  Gum  Arabia    (See  also  case  CC.) 

Q. — ^MoHTBERRAT,  West  Indifs  :  Lime  fruit  and  products  [Messrs.  Evans,  Sons  and  Ca, 
Liverpool]  :  Limes  ;  juice  squeezed,  juice  racked,  juice  filtered,  lime  fruit  juice, 
various  cordials  made  from  same,  bitters,  sauce,  fruit  tablets. 

B.--F1JI  [Presented  by  the  Fiji  Commissioner  at  the  Colonial  Exhibition,  1886] : 
Cofiee,  preserved  fruit,  sugar,  raw,  crystallised,  powdered  (Mango  Island), 
chillies,  arrowroot,  soja  bean,  croton  oil  seed,  cayenne,  turmeric,  *'  paddy  "  or  rice 
husks,  for  paper  making,  tea  (broken  pekoe),  ivoiy  nuts,  dilo  nuts^  nutmeg 
starch,  tapioca. 

R*.  (opposite)^Tobaceo,  native  cured  and  European  cured  ;  cinchona  bark ;  yogona 
or  kava  ;  bdche  de  mer,  or  edible  sea  slug  ;  candle-nuts ;  candle-nuts,  ^dfled; 
wild  tamarinds ;  copra,  or  broken  cocoa-nuts  ;  dilo  nuts  (Catophyllum) ;  cocoa- 
nut  fibre,  coarse  and  fine  ;  cotton  seeds ;  cotton,  raw ;  tea  (pekoe) ;  coffee ;  maize 
fleece  of  Angora  goat. 
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S. — BarnsH  Ouiana.  [Preeented  by  the  Colonial  Oommimoner,  Oolonial  Exhibitioii, 
1886.]  Dried  plantains  or  banana,  ooooa»  cotton,  dried  orange  peel,  oehre,  white 
ooooa^  ooooa-nut  oil,  iainglaae,  aand  (from  riyer  Gorenl^n),  oasaava  dried  and 
alioed,  oaaaava  bread,  oaesava  ataffch,  oassareep,  Mannuoa  Americana^  copaiva 
balsam,  dried  dwarf  banana,  sugan,  moUunea,  rioes,  coffee,  castor-oil  seed, 
maoumaseed. 

S'  (Opposite).— Greenheart  seeds,  ditto Vood,  trooly-nnts,  swimming  bladder  of  Silunu 
Parkerii,  isinglaiw  made  from  dittol 

Peru.  [BCr.  George  Pool,  Arequipa.]  Varietiee  of  llama  wool,  jnoea  an  edible 
root^  cascarilla  or  Peruyian  bark,  aji  (chillies),  leaves  of  coca  (Erythozylon  ooca), 
the  source  of  cocaine  ;  seeds  of  quinquina  (caJisaya),  seeds  of  cocoa  (cacao),  guano. 

T.— Indian  Grains  and  Oil-Siids.  [Late  Bev,  J.  A.  Silva.]  Rice ;  wheat ;  millets, 
viz.,  bajri,  sawi,  ragi,  jawari,  kimgoni ;  peas,  dhall  grains,  moong,  black  and 
green ;  oil  seeds,  e.g.,  pundi,  castor-oil  (awudla),  sisamam,  till,  kusambha,  linseed, 
ground  nuta,  marking  nuts. 

U. — ^WooDs.  West  Indian.  [Rev.  H.  0.  Chipp.]  Seagrape^  Spanish  elm,  guango 
candlewood,  grey  sanders,  white  fork,  calabash. 

Australian.  [Commissioner  for  Victoria,  Colonial  Exhibition,  1886.]  Acaciaa  (A. 
yerticillata,  A.  calamifolia,  A.  implexa),  she  oak  (Casuarina  tuberosa),  Eucalyptus 
fiasilis,  Hakea  acicularis,  H.  pugioniformis,  Melaleuca  decassata,  Ozylobium 
caUistadiys,  Syncarpia  laurifolia ;  specimens  from  Northern  Territory,  Ac 

v.— VABions  MiNKRAL  Casbs,  including  (1)  case  of  Irish  marbles  [Messrs.  John  Miller 
and  Son,  Galway],  (2)  cases  of  ChiBan  iron  ores  and  copper  ores  [Archbishop  of 
Santiago,  Chile],  (3)  Chilian  crystals  (do.),  polished  stone. 

W.^Varioub  Vbobtablb  !PR0DncT8.  Mangy-mangy  cocoa-nut  (Fiji),  yams  (Fiji, 
Sierra  Leone),  Maize  (U.S.A.),  '^Botany  Bay  harz"  (Xanthorrhea  arborea.  New 
South  Wales),  cob  of  Brazil  nuts  (Bertholletia  exceka,  South  America),  Coroao 
nuts  or  "  vegetable  ivory  "  (South  America),  seeds  of  indiarubber  tree  (Bolivia), 
pod  of  Stropanthus  Tomb6  (Nyassa  region,  East  Africa),  cone  of  tree  fern  (New 
Zealamd)  &c.    [Various  donors.] 

X.— Various  Vboictablb  Productb.  Collections  of  medicinal,  &c,  plants  JMr.  B. 
Somers,  M.R.C.S..  &c.\  tobacco,  camphor,  ears  of  cereals,  &c. 

Y. — ^Ethnoorafht — Old  World.  Turkey  and  Egypt :  Juniper  stem  of  pipe  ;  fez 
(battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir),  embroidered  slippers,  Mohammedan  rosary.  India  and 
Ceylon :  biass  idol,  silver  statuettes  of  Buddha,  sugarcane  cutters,  Parsi  wood 
and  incense.  Persia  :  Specimens  of  MSS.  China :  Metal  dice,  drinking  gourd, 
hand-painted  silk,  fans,  MS.  letters,  printed  book  (treatise  on  music),  specimens 
of  paper,  paper  pocket  handkerchiefs,  playing  cards.  Japan :  Fan-dagger,  paper. 
Africa  :  ^  Manillas,"  formerly  used  as  money  ;  Zulu  armlets,  locust  egg  cases  and 
grubs.  Calabash  (W.  Coast),  Ashanti  brsas  figures.  (See  also  case  CC.)  Above 
case  on  wall:  Large  Chinese  fan,  stick  of  tea  wood,  Malacca  canes,  carved 
bamboo  stick  (Japan),  Zulu  **  love  shield,"  elephant  hunting  spear  (S.  Africa), 
&c. 

Z.~ETHNoaRAPHT— Nrw  World.  Brazil:  Strings  of  shells,  model  of  ''jangada," 
or  boat.  Mexico :  Native  models  of  Indians  [Mr.  E.  de  la  Torre],  objects  made  by 
Indians.  Bolivia  :  Indian  head-dress  of  feathers,  teeth  necklace,  berry  necklace^ 
Indian  comb,  stone  axe  heads.  [Mr.  Oyola.]  Nicaragua :  Objects  in  baked  clay 
made  by  Indians,  small  calabash.  [Mr.  Lacayo.]  Peru:  Woven  and  knitted 
figures.  [Mr.  Q.  Pool.]  Central  America :  Carved  calabash,  Panama  or  cabbage 
tree  hat.  West  Indies :  Objects  in  bamboo  and  seaweed,  sugarcane  cutter. 
North  America  :  Indian  mocassins  (U.S.A.),  birch-bark  boat  (Nova  Scotia),  relics 
of  Greeley  Relief  Expedition,  1883.  [Mr.  C.  O'N.  Conroy.]  Australia :  Emu 
eggs  carved  by  natives,  with  indigenous  animals  and  birds  [Mr.  J.  McQiude]; 
native  idol.  New  Zealand:  Plants  growing  out  of  bodies  of  caterpUlars  (Nikitapa 
bush) ;  pure  sulphur  and  twigs  covered  with  silica  [Mr.  Corry] ;  gold  dust 
Fiji :  Coooanut  fibre  fans,  sheU  armlet.  Samoa :  Native  oomb^  kava  or  yangona  ; 
native  whisUe.  [Rev.  J.  Vaughan.]  On  wall  above :  Samoa  bows  and  arrows ; 
Canadian  snow-shoes ;  Mexican  hammock,  made  of  henequen  fibre  (Agave  sisalana) 
from  Yucatan.    [Mr.  J.  M.  Ponce.] 
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AA.—^APAN.  (1)  Pietarei  on  "JapuiMe  crape."  (2)  NatiTe  printB  illastrating 
natiye  indiutries  and  meclianical  arts,  via.,  rioe-ealtore,  five  aoanee;  silk  induxAxj, 
Uiree  aoenas;  building  and  carpentry,  eight  wenes;  loom,  unithy,  mechanical 
proceM,  fifteen  iUnstrationB. 

BB. — ^Ethnografbioal. — ^Various.  Malay  Peninsola :  Malay  sarong  (garment),  and 
Kris  (dagger).  [Mr.  H.  Goliinge.]  Austnlia :  Grass  mat  [Rev.^  J.  Vaughan.] 
Brazil :  Complete  costume  and  trappings  of  vaqueiro,  or  cattle  driver.  [Mr.  de 
Gerqueira  lama.]    Argentine  Republic :  Trappings  of  Gaucho  hunter. 

00. — ETHnooBAiHiOAib — ^Various.  Lagos,  West  Africa :  Grass  mat.  Upper  Niger: 
Grass  mat.  Sierra  Leone :  Fibre.  Gold  Coast :  Bark  fibre.  [All  presented  by 
Sir  J.  Manthall.]  Afghanistan  :  Native  embroideiy.  Turkey :  Embroidered 
slippers. 

DD. — Collection  of  Italian  butterflies.  Caught,  arranged,  and  presented  by  Rev. 
J.  Rowsn. 

EK—Indian  butterflies  and  moths.    [Mr.  T.  M.  Walsh]. 

FF.—Models  of  Indian  fruits,  Madras.    [Mr.  H.  OoUinge]. 

GG. — ^Models  of  Victorian  fruitai    [Colonial  CommfssionerSyTaris^Exhibition,  ld77]. 

LIST  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL  BOOKS  (TALBOT  BEQUEST)  IN  BOOKCASES 

OF  THE  MUSEUM. 

{Thtte  Worii  in  for  the  use  of  Proftnort ;  there  are  aieo  a  *iMkwJber  of  hooke  of 

Travd,  die,  in  the  Studentg'  Librwry,) 

Levassenr's  G^ographie  Commeroiale  and  Atlas. 

Bainier.    Cours  de  G^nrohie  Commerciale.    2  vols. 

Andr^.    Greographie  des  Welthandels.    3  vols. 

Teats.    Works  on  Commerce.    4  vols. 

Geography  in  All  Ages.    1832. 

Class  Books  of  Geography.    Hughes,  ftc. 

Geographical  Readers.    Philips,  Blackwood,  Ac. 

Bouihrd.     Historic  G^n^rale  du  Monde.     8  vols. 

Maury.    La  Terre  et  THomma 

Maury.    Geographic. 

Bevan's  Primers  of  Industrial  Geography.    8  vola. 

Psge's  Physical  Geography. 

Page's  (Geology. 

Malte-Brun.    System  of  Geography. 

Phillips.    Geography  of  the  Ocean. 

Student's  Modem  Geography.    (Smith.) 

v.  de  St  Martin.    L'  Ann^  G^ographique.    17  voU    (1863-77.) 

Pietro  della  Valle,  Viaggl    2  vols.    (1848.) 

TkTemier.    Voyages.    (Paris,  1678.)    2  vols. 

Chardin.    Voyages  en  Perse.    10  vols,    (Paris,  1811.) 

P.  Labat    Voyages.    8  vols.    (Paris,  1742.) 

PtoloQuei  Geographia.    8  vols.    (Lipsi».) 

Strabo.    Berum  Geograph.    8  vols.    (Lipsise.) 

Strabo.    Translation  by  Falconer  and  Hamilton.    3  vols.    (Bohn.) 

Humboldt.    Travels.    8  vols.    (Bohn.) 

Humboldt    G^graphie.    5  vols,    (Paris.) 

Bodham-Whetham.    Roraima  and  British  Guiana. 

Bodham-Whetham.    Across  Central  America. 

Townshend.    WUd  life  in  Florida. 

De  Verteuil.    Trinidad. 

Breen.    St  Luda. 

CUmate,  Geology,  and  Fauna  of  BraaiL 

Mathewa    Up  the  Amazon  and  Maderia  Rivers. 

Bates.    The  Naturalist  on  the  Amaaons. 

Domenech.    Deserts  of  North  America.    2  vols. 

Whymper»    Alsska. 

Noflthem  Coasts  of  America  and  Hudson's  Bay. 
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Roux  de  Rochelle.    Etats  Ums. 

De  Rieno.    Oofenie.    2  vok. 

Oftptain  Cook.    Life  and  Voyaga. 

BraaMy.    Voyage  in  the  SunbMun. 

Miemie.    Siberian  Overland  Roata 

Barrow.    Arctic  Voyagea. 

MoOlintock.    Fkte  of  Sir  John  IVanklin. 

Hewitt    Geography  of  the  BritiBh  Coloniea. 

Gill.    Geography  of  the  BritiBh  Colomea. 

Her  Majesty's  Colonies 

Bonwick.    British  Colonies  and  Resources. 

Colonial  and  Indian   Exhibition,   1886 :    Catalogues  and  Handbooks  and  Official 

Publications,*  mostly  presented  by  the  Commissionen  of  the  various  Colonies, 

and  referring  to: — 

CiTLON :  Handbook  and  Catalogue  of  Court. 

Ctfbub  :  Catalogue  of  Court. 

Malta  :  Malta  and  its  Industries.    By  Dr.  Zammit 

Wnr  Afbioa  :  Handbook  to  the  Court 

Cafi  of  Gkx>D  HoPB :  Official  Handbook. 

Natal:  Official  Handbook. 

'    Wbt  Indus  :  The  Western  Indian  Court 
Trinidad  as  a  Field  for  Emigration. 

Bbitibh  Guiaha:  Special  Catalogue. 

Fui :  Handbook  to  Exhibits. 

QusniBLAHD:  Catalogue  of  Exhibits. 
Queensland,  its  Resources  and  InstitutionB :  Essays. 

VlOTOBiA :  niustrated  Handbook. 
Victorian  Tear-Book  (sevwal  years). 
Catalogue  of  Exhibits. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Minerals. 
The  Land  Act  of  1869. 
Royal  Comnussion  on  Vegetable  IVodnota 
Homes  and  Homesteads  in  the  Land  of  Plenty. 
Extra-Tropical  Plants.    By  Mueller. 
Indigenous  Vegetation  of  Australia. 

New  Zialaud: 
Official  Handbook  (two  editions). 
Handbook  of  New  Zealand,  by  Hector. 
Catalogue  of  Exhibits. 
Catalog  of  Geological  Exhibits. 
Geological  Survey  Reports,  6  vols. 
Meteorological  Bieport 

New  Zealand  and  the  South  Sea  Islands.    By  VogeL 
New  Zealand :  A  Field  for  Emigration.    By  Pennefeather. 

Cahaoa: 
Government  Guide  Book  to  Canada. 
Canada,  its  History  and  Production.    By  Hon.  J.  Carling. 
Catalogue  of  Economic  Minerals. 
Canadian  Forests  and  Trees.    By  SmalL 
Across  Canada.    By  Fream. 
Guide  du  Colon  Fran^ais  au  Canada. 
O&nada  at  the  Colonial  and  Inteniational  Exhibition. 
New  Bninswiok,  its  Resources  and  Progress. 
Nova  Scotia :  Information  for  Settlers ;  do.  the  Crops. 
Manitoba  and  the  North- West 

The  North-West  and  British  ColumbisL    By  Lord  Landsdowne. 
The  Great  North-West  Prairie  Landa.    By  Spence. 
Sport  in  the  North-West    By  Hubbard. 
Ontario  as  a  Home  for  the  British  Farmer.    Pictorial  Ontario. 

*  Many  of  these  are  merely  pamphlets. 
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Official  EducatioDftl  Rc^rte :  Qnebec  (Rapport  du  Surintendani  de  TlnBtniction 
Publique ;  Questions  de  GoncouTB ;  Kspositlon  Soolaire).  New  Brunswick 
(Anniud  Report).  Nova  Sootia  (Annual  Report).  Kanitoba  (M^moire  par 
la  Section  OathaUqne  du  Bureau  d'Education ;  Report  of  the  Protestant 
Schools). 

Emigrants'  Information  Office  :  Publications  ;  Circulars  for  various  Colonies. 

Terry.    Reminiscences  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria. 

Reid.    Essay  on  New  South  Wales. 

Harcus.    South  AustnUia. 

Trollope.    South  and  West  Australia. 

Raffle.    History  of  Java,  2  vols. 

Stone.    Five  Months  in  New  Guinea. 

Wallace.    Malay  Archipelago,  2  vols. 

Tennent.    Natural  Histoiy  of  Ceylon. 

Vambdry.    Central  Asia. 

Bumaby.    Ride  to  Khiva. 

Bumaby.    On  Horseback  through  Asia  Minor. 

Capper.    The  Three  Presidencies  of  Indiat 

Blakiston.    The  Tang-Tsze. 

Mouhot.    Travels  in  Indo-China,  2  vols. 

Bickmore.    Travels  in  the  East-Indian  Archipelago. 

Fenier.    Caravan  Journeys. 

Des  Voiges.    L' Arabic. 

Gfentil.    Memoires  sur  I'lndoustan. 

Steinmetz.    Japan  and  its  People. 

Cooke.    China  in  1857-8. 

Hue.    Voyage  dans  la  Tartaric  et  Tibet,  2  vols. 

Hue.    L'Empire  Chinois,  2  vols. 

Hua    Le  Chiistianisme  en  Chine,  4  vols. 

Longman's  "  Travellers'  Library,"  embracing  Hue's  Travels,  Buxton's  Mexico,  Head's 
Punpas,  Edward's  Amazon,  Heber's  Indian  Journals  (2  vols.),  Malcolm's  Sketches 
of  Persia,  Hay's  Western  Bafbary,  St.  John's  Libyan  Desert,  Ripa's  Court  of 
Pekin. 

Hamilton.    Wanderings  in  North  Africa. 

Lady  Herbert    Algeria. 

Lady  Herbert    Cradle  Lands. 

Chaimes.    Five  Months  in  Egypt. 

Blandford's  Geology  and  Zoology  of  Abyssinia. 

Beke.    British  Captives  in  Abyssinia. 

Hosier.    Expedition  to  AbyssmiA. 

Parkin's  life  in  Abyssinia. 

Tardieu,  kc    S^n^gambie,  Nubie,  &c 

Elton.    Lakes  and  Mountains  of  Africa. 

Cameron.    Across  Africa. 

Kerr.    The  Far  Interior,  2  vols. 

Stanley.    Through  the  Dark  Continent,  2  vols. 

Cumming.    lion  Hunter  in  South  Africa. 

Livingstone.    South  Africa. 

Baker.    Nile  Tributaries. 

Baker.    Ismallta.    2  vols. 

Baker.    Albert  Nyanza. 

Spake.    Discovery  of  Sources  of  Nila 

Du  Chaillu.    Ashango  Land. 

Du  Chaillu.    Adventures  in  Equatorial  Africa. 

Morier^s  Journey  through  Persia. 

Morier's  Second  Journey  through  Persia. 

Humbert    Le  Japon  lUustrd. 

Gamier.    L'Indo-Chine. 

Moray.    L'Am^rique  du  Sud,  2  vols. 

Harris.    Wild  Sports  of  South  Africa. 

Williamson's  Oriental  Field  Sports,  2  vols. 

Imperial  Gazetteer,  2  vols. 

Index  Geographious.    Keith  Johnston. 

Thornton.    Gazetteer  of  IndiiL 
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Oatlini.    Korth  American  IndouL    2  yola, 

Gooper.    Pioneen  of  Gonuneroe. 

Atlases:  Keith  Johnston's  Royal  (1878),  Ck>x's  General,  Bladde's  GomprehensiTe, 
Johnston's  PhysicfJ,  Maury's  Atlas  of  the  Sea,  Be?an's  Relief,  Bevan's  Statistical, 
Ptttsger's  Qymnaaial,  Spmner's  AUas  Antiquus,  Andriveau's  Atias  UniTeraal, 
Dien'a  Atlas  Gfleeta 

Pietores :  Vogel's  New  Zealand    Album  of  Photographs :  Bgypt,  Syria^  Oranadft. 

LIST  OF  GARDS  OF  THE  "MUS^E  SGOLAIRB," 

Published  in  Paris  and  Bnusels,  and  arranged  in  the  Gorridora 

The  eardi  marked  *  have  actual  objtcU^  and  are  in  g^au  eaeee.    The  reet  have  Uhutro' 

Hone  only.    The  ea^planaiiont  are  in  French, 

Nos.  1-18.  Natural  History. 
*19,  20.  Minerals. 
21-26.  Elements  of  Agriottlture. 
*27.  Food  Plants:  Pulse. 
*28.  Tea,  Goffee,  and  Goooa. 

*29,  80.  Gereals,  Flour,  and  Bread. 

*81.  Spioes. 

*82.  Sugar. 

*83.84.  Oil  Plants. 
•86,  86.  Dye  Plants. 
*87.  Flax  and  linen. 
*88.  Hemp. 
*39.  Gotton. 
*40,  41.  Gums  and  Reons. 
*42-49.  Industrial  Woods. 
50, 61.  Poisonous  Plants. 
62, 68.  Edible  and  Poisonous  Mushrooms. 
82-86.  Injurious  Insects. 
87.  The  Bee. 
*88.  The  Silkworm. 
89.  A  Drop  of  Water  with  Infusoria. 

91.  GrnstMeans. 

92.  Fish. 
98.  Reptiles. 

94.  The  Fowl :  Development  of  the  Ghiok. 
95-98.  Birds. 
99-106.  Mammals. 

•64.  Paper  Making. 
*56-58.  Goal  and  its  Products. 
*60-62.  Iron  and  its  Manufacture 

*68.  Steel 
*64,  65.  Zinc. 

*67.  Lead. 

*68.  Bricks  and  Pottery. 
*70,71.  PoroeUdn. 

72.  Glass. 
"78-77.  Industrial  Minerals. 

*78.  Tanning. 

*80.  Wearing. 
*81, 82.  Textile  Hairs  and  WooUl 


HUNDREDTH  MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  held  in  the  Library,  on  Wednesday,  June  26th,  at  7-80  p.m. ;  Mr.  H, 
TmJi,  Oldham,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  meetings  held  May  29th  (97),  June  5th  (98),  and  22nd  (99)  haring 
been  read  and  approved,  the  election  of  the  following  members  was  announced : — 

OsDniABT :  Messrs.  Ralph  Bagley,  John  Dyson,  A.  Haworth,  J.  Hoyle  Todd,  and 
William  Wilkinson. 
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The  following  presentatioiiB  were  umoonoed : — 

Mr.  C.  Boeder :  Further  Remarks  on  the  Oxford  Street  Section. 

Hr.  J.  E.  M.  VInoent :  The  Australian  Irrigation  Colonies  (illustrated). 

Councillor  McDougall :  Inquiries  into  the  Cauaes  of  PoTerty.    Further  ditto 

ditto.    Drink  and  Poverty. 
The  AUianee  Nem :  Two  copies  of  Drink  Map  of  Madchester. 
M.  Tondini  de  Quarenghi :  Progress  of  the  Questions  of  Unification  of  Time 

and  Prime  Meridian. 
Councillor  W.  Sherratt :  7  toIs.  Annual  Reports  on  the  Boston  (U.S.A.) 
Water  Supply,    5  toIs.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Cochituate  Water  Board. 
8  toIb.  Report  of  City  (Boston)  Engineer.    Report  on  the  Additional 
Water  Supply.     Report  on  the  Impurity  of  Water.     Report  on  the 
Prevention  of  Floods.     Description  of  Boston  Main  Drainage  Works. 
Ditto  (brief).     Description  of  Boston  Waterworks.     Two  Reports  on 
Boston  Parks.    Portraits,  maps,  riews,  sections,  Ac. 
Mr.  Biyden,  Harrisburg,  by  Mr.  Bramwell :  Eleven  Reports  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvaniay  fully  illustrated  with  tables,  views,  plans  of 
coalmines,  kc 
The  Sbcbrabt  made  announcements  in  reference  to  the  excursions  of  the  Society 
in  June,  July,  and  August 

The  death  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Beith  and  the  resolution  of  the  Council  thereon  having 
been  announced,  Mr.  G.  Beith's  reply,  as  follows^  was  read : — 

"  Glasgow,  25th  June,  1889. 
''My  Dear  Sir, — ^Will  you  kindly  convey  to  the  Council  of  the  Manchester 
Qeogrsphical  Society,  and  to  the  mover  and  seconder  of  the  resolution  you  sent  me, 
my  heartfelt  thanks  and  gratitude  for  this  formal  expression  of  their  kind  sympathy 
with  me  and  my  family.  It  is  most  comforting  to  us  all  that  so  important  a  body  of 
gentlemen  should  pass  with  much  sympathy  this  very  kind  resolution  unanimously. 
To  the  eye  of  sight  the  case  is  as  sad  as  it  well  can  be." 

The  following  papers  were  then  read :  *'  In  Maahona  Land,"  by  Mr.  F.  0.  Selous, 
read  by  Mr.  Gbindlst.  "The  Snowline  of  the  Tatra  Mountains,"  (see  pp.  198-201) 
l^  Karl  Grissinger,  translated  snd  read  by  Mr.  F.  Zimmbrw. 


HUNDRED  AND  FIRST  MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  held  on  Saturday,  June  29th,  1889,  at  8  o'clock  p.m.,  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  the  General  Post  Office,  Brown  Street. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Johnston  snd  his  assistants  received  about  sixty  members,  and  took 
them  through  the  building,  explaining  the  working  of  the  letter  and  newspaper 
departments,  and  the  electrical  and  pneumatic  departments.  The  members  present 
on  this  occasion  were  delighted  with  their  visit,  and  were  very  much  surprised  to  see 
the  perfection  to  which  the  work  of  the  Post  Office  has  been  brought. 

Teiy  hearty  votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  the  Postmaster  and  his  assistants  for 
their  kindness  and  the  great  trouble  they  had  taken  in  showing  the  working  of  this 
great  Goverament  departmentw 


Oomxnorcial  Geography  in  Fteston. — In  a  previous  number  of  the  Journal 
we  drew  attention  to  ^  fact  that  a  oourse  of  lectures  on  this  subject  was  being 
delivered  in  Preston  hy  Mr.  Cardwell,  of  St  Bede's  College,  Alexandra  Park.  From 
the  aooounts  appearing  in  the  local  papers,  we  find  that  the  countries  dealt  with 
alter  Christmas  were  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.    From 
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these  eame  summarieB  we  also  get  some  idea  of  the  method  of  teaching  adopted 
in  the  lectures,  which  appear  to  have  been  conducted  in  a  scientific,  philosophical, 
and  practical  manner.  Practical,  in  that  actual  specimens  of  the  various  products  of 
commerce  in  their  threefold  aspect — as  raw  materials,  as  materials  in  the  progress  of 
manuhusture  and  as  finished  goods  were  shown  whenever  their  names  or  the  locahties 
where  they  are  produced  were  mentioned.  Scientific,  in  that  a  student,  after  working 
through  one  country  by  the  method  here  adopted,  would,  by  a  reference  to  the 
physioU  geography  and  geology  of  any  other  oountiy,  at  once  be  able  to  infer,  with 
tolerable  correctness^  the  character  of  the  economical  geography  and  present  economic 
state  of  the  new  country  referred  to.  Philosophically,  in  that  particular  attention  was 
devoted  to  bringing  out  just  those  points  in  connection  with  the  history  of  commerce 
of  each  country  for  which  the  speoal  circumstances  of  its  geograi^y  best  adapted  itb 
Thus,  in  connection  with  Great  Britain,  there  was  traced  out  the  rise  and  development 
of  our  commercial  supremacy,  whilst  FVance,  Germany  and  the  United  States  were 
dealt  with  as  our  great  industrial  and  commercial  rivals.  France  was  also  dealt  with 
as  an  agricultural  country,  being  contrasted,  from  an  economical  point  of  view,  with 
Qreat  Britain,  a  manufacturing  and  mining  one,  whilst  G^ermany  illustrated  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  such  commercial  combinations  as  the  old  Hanae 
League  and  modem  ZoUverein,  with  special  reference  to  the  federation  of  the  British 
empire ;  the  United  States  being  speoally  studied  as  our  provider,  best  customer,  and 
greatest  rival.  We  have  drawn  attention  to  these  lectures  at  some  length  for  the 
benefit  of  members,  since  Mr.  Cardwell  is  about  to  give  a  similar  course  at  the  Man- 
chester Technical  School  during  the  next  winter. 

The  Oafion  of  the  Tarn  in  South  Oentral  France.— We  read  in  the  new 

edition  of  Murray's  **  Handbook- of  France  "  (1888)  the  following  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  a  region  of  caftons  in  Central  France,  access  to  which  has  only  recently  been 
made  practicable  by  the  opening  of  a  new  line  of  railway.  The  region  is  that  of  Les 
Gausses,  a  tableland  rising  8,000  feet  and  upwards  above  the  sea-level  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  La  LoE^re  and  Aveyron.  The  upper  surface  of  this  high  plateau  presents 
nothing  but  nude  dry  rocks  entirely  destitute  of  water,  standing  or  running,  but  its 
s1a:iking  and  pecuUar  feature  is  the  number  of  deep  ravines  which  traverse  it,  with 
vertical  sides  400  to  600  metres  deep.  The  chief  of  these  gorges  is  that  of  the  Tarn, 
which  runs  through  it  at  the  botton  of  a  cafion  resembling  those  of  the  Colorado,  but 
on  a  smaller  scale.  The  Tamon,  the  Jonte,  the  Dourbie,  and  the  Fraisdnet  also  pass 
through  caftons,  which  fissure  it  in  various  directions.  The  cation  of  the  Tarn,  how- 
ever, has  a  length  of  31  miles,  during  the  whole  of  which  not  a  single  streamlet  or 
torrent  enters,  but  it  is  fed  by  twenty-five  to  thirty  voluminous  fountains,  gushing 
out  at  the  foot  of  the  high  cliflEa  which  bound  it^  those  on  the  right  or  north  being  the 
escarpment  of  the  Causae  M^jean,  on  the  left,  and  the  Causae  Sauveterre  on  the  right. 
Where  the  Tarn  enters  the  gorge  it  is  an  insignificant  stream,  nearly  dried  up  during 
four  or  five  months  of  the  year.  At  its  outlet  it  is  a  large,  copious,  and  never-failing 
river.  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  thus  explained.  Every  drop  of  rain  which 
falls  upon  the  surface  of  the  Causses  abore  sinks  at  once  into  the  ground,  and  filters 
through  the  pervious  strata  of  Jurassic  Umestone  untQ  arrested  by  the  subjacent  beds 
of  the  Uas  at  the  level  of  the  bed  of  the  Tarn.  The  grandeur  and  picturesqueness  of 
these  deep  and  narrow  gorges  is  augmented  and  varied  by  the  singular  character  of 
the  dolomite  rocks  which  crown  the  precipitous  walls. — From  Proeeedingt  Royal 
Oeographieal  Society, 

The  Population  of  Morocco. — From  a  new  investigation  as  to  the  population 
of  Morocco,  published  in  the  R£peil  du  Maroe,  we  obtain  the  following  results.  Firsts 
as  to  races :  Berbers  and  Tuaregs,  8,000,000  ;  Sheila  Berbers,  2,200,000  ;  Arabs  (1), 
pure  Nomadic  Bedouins,  700,000  ;  (2)  Mixed,  8,000,000 ;  Jews,  150,000 ;  Negroes, 
200,000  ;  total,  9,250,000.    As  to  regions,  the  population  is  distributed  as  follows : — 

The  region  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Fez    8,200,000 

Ditto  of  Morocco    8,900,000 

Ditto  of  Tafilet  and  the  Segelmesa  oountry    850,000 

Ditto  of  Sus,  Adrar,  and  the  Northern  Draa 1,450,000 

Total    9,400,000 

From  Prooeedingi  Royol  Chograpkieal  Society, 
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THE   COINS   OF   CHINA. 

Bj  C.  T.  GAitDNER,  Esq.,  H.RM.'8  CodbuI  at  TientaiD. 

[Read  to  the  Members  by  Mr.  Egbert  Steinthal,  January  25th,  1889.] 

(See  IUu8tr€Uion$  drawn  by  Mr,  OardnerJ 

PREFATORY. 

AN  ordinarily-educated  Englishman,  who  has  acquainted  him- 
self with  the  literature  within  his  reach  with  regard  to 
China,  will  probably  have  remarked  that  the  old  and  new 
school  of  sinologfues  regard  that  country  from  an  entirely 
different  standpoint. 

The  old  school  looked  on  China  as  one  of  the  most  ancient 
nations  of  the  world,  and  believed  that  she  had  formed  herself 
into  an  empire  four  thousand  years  ago,  with  an  homogeneous 
population,  and  with  a  peculiar  civilisation,  in  which  there  has 
been  no  change  for  forty  centuries,  except  perhaps  a  slight 
retrocession,  and  that,  during  these  forty  centuries,  China  has 
been  isolated  from  and  uninfluenced  by  tne  rest  of  the  globe. 

The  new  school  denies  the  extreme  antiquity  of  China. 
Thus,  Mr.  Mayers  considered  that  the  history  of  China  only 
begins  in  the  seventh  century  before  Christ.  Mr.  Oxenham 
considers  the  history  of  China  does  not  begin  till  considerably 
later  than  that.  Some  even  go  so  far  as  to  state  that  though  we 
possess  isolated  historical  facts  as  early  as  B.C.  255,  reliable 
continuous  Chinese  history  does  not  commence  till  the  seventh 
century  of  our  era. 

Modem  scholars  ar€^  almost  unanimous  in  rejecting,  as  pure 
myths,  native  stories  of  the  Five  Rulers  of  Yao,  Shun,  and  Yti, 
the  Hsia,  and  the  Shang  dynasties,  and  the  early  records  of  the 
Chows — i,e.,  of  all  stories  professing  to  treat  of  times  previous 
to  B.C.  700 — after  which  date  they  assign  more  or  less  long 
periods  as  the  age  of  legenda  Most  modern  students  hold  the 
view  that  China  s  civilisation  has  been  progressive,  and  that  it 
did  not  assume  its  modem  form  till  the  middle  of  the  Tang 
dynasty — that  is,  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  a.d. — about 
the  same  time  that  modem  Europe  began  to  assume  its  present 
state. 
Vol.  v.— Nos.  7-9— July  to  Sept.,  1889. 
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Modern  scholars  generally  hold  that  the  population  of  China 
is  by  no  means  homogeneous,  but  that  the  country  has  been 
populated  possibly  in  tne  same  manner,  at  the  same  dates,  and 
from  the  same  regions,  as  Europe  by  successive  hordes  or 
swarms  of  tribes  one  after  the  other,  who  have,  in  some 
instances,  driven  their  predecessors  and  the  aborigines  into  the 
mountains  (where  they  still  exist,  and  maintain  a  qua^ 
independence,  under  various  names*),  and  in  other  instances 
merged  with  them  by  marriage  and  in  other  modesf . 

Institutions  which  seemed  to  the  former  generation  of 
scholars  to  be  peculiar  to  China,  such  as  ancestral  worshin, 
birth,  marriage,  and  death  customs,  communal  tenure  of  lana, 
&c.,  are  now  considered  to  be  developments  or  survivals  of  prac- 
tices which  at  various  stages  in  tne  evolution  of  civilisation 
have  been  common  to  the  human  race. 

A  more  extended  survey  of  Chinese  history,  literature,  and 
monuments  has  caused  moaem  scholars  to  believe  that  the  old 
belief  in  the  stagnation  and  immobility  of  the  Chinese  was  not 
well  founded,  and  that  the  progress  of  China,  though  slow,  has 
been  more  rapid  than  used  to  be  supposed ;  that  whenever  we 
confine  our  attention  to  one  special  branch  of  Chinese  civilisa- 
tion, we  find  there  has  been  in  that  branch  a  gradual  and  con- 
stant development — ^and  this  holds  good,  whether  we  take  the 
realm  of  law,  government,  religion  and  philosophy,  or  the 
domain  of  the  arts,  useful  or  ornamental,  of  agriculture,  aAd  of 
mechanical  contrivance ;  and  that,  further,  the  fact  that  many 
of  these  branches  show  sij^ns  of  foreign  influences  must  modify 
the  old  notion  of  China's  isolation.} 

*  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  aborigines  still  existing  and  maintaining  a  qiuui  independenoe 
in  China  or  China's  conQnes :  1'he  Lo  Lo  and  Si  Pan,  in  Saechuan ;  the  Khakyens,  between 
Burmah  and  China ;  the  Laqji,  in  North-west  Tonquin  ;  the  Yaos,  Kwangtung ;  the  Li,  Hainan  ; 
the  Fhin,  Formo<«a ;  Miastce,  Yunnan,  Kweichow,  Ac.  The  following  are  probably  aboriginal 
tribes,  that  have  to  some  extent  adopted  Ctiinase  drees  and  customs,  but  which  have  not  retained 
their  indopenden<:e :  The  P6n  tis  and  Tan  kas,  in  Kwangtung ;  the  Hakkas,  Kwangtung  and 
Foklen ;  the  Domin,  Fokien  and  Chekiang.  dkc. 

t  By  the  memorials  to  the  Throne  written  by  Han  Win  Kung  (about  a.d.  820)  we  find  the 
Inhabitants  of  Kwangtung  were  then  regarded  by  Chinese  otBcers  as  foreigners.  In  1874  the 
seventy  or  so  district  magistrates  of  Kwangtung  were  called  upon  for  reports  with  regard  to  the 
aborigines  in  their  several  districts.  Bv  these  reports  it  appeared  that  very  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Kwangtung  are  uf  non-Chinese  origin,  whose  progenitors  only  aidopted  Ghineso 
dress  and  customs  within  the  la<t  two  centuries.  The  same  merging  of  the  aborigines  with  the 
Ohineee  has  probably  been  silently  taking  place  throughout  China  for  the  last  eighteen  oenturies. 

tin  law :  The  code  of  each  successive  dynasty  shows  a  slight  advance  on  the  code  of  the 
dynasty  preceding,  and  the  codes  have  themselves  boen  modified  and  supplemented  periodically 
by  new  laws.  In  government :  The  form  of  Rovemment  so  accurately  describe!  in  detail  by  the 
Jesuit  writers  of  two  centuries  ago  h&M  undergone  many  and  important  changes.  In  relicion : 
Buddhism  is  undoubtedly,  and  Taoism  is  probably,  of  Indian  origin.  There  were  a  few  Cmnese 
Buddhists  in  the  third  century  b.c.  But,  as  has  been  shovm  by  the  Revs.  Drs.  Clialmers  and 
Eitel,  Buddhism  only  began  to  be  a  popular  reli^on  in  China  after  the  ninth  century  of  our 
era.  In  philosophy  :  The  system  of  philosophy  sanctioned  by  the  Chinese  irovemment,  and  pro- 
fessedly ad'ipted  by  all  educated  Chinese,  is  imdoubtedly,  as  stated  by  the  Bov.  Dr.  Lempe,  laigely 
due  to  Chu  Hi  and  the  commen^^ators  of  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era.  The  arts :  llie  golden 
age  of  bronse  work  in  China  is  from  1200  to  1400  a.d.  In  crockery  ware,  from  1400  to  1600  a..ix, 
the  art  of  doisonn^e  was  introduced  by  Jesuit  missionaries.  The  arts  of  paper  manufacture, 
cotton  and  linen  textiles,  printing,  Ac,  are  comparatively  modem.  In  agriculture :  The  culti- 
vation in  China  of  grapes,  tobacco,  cotton,  potatoes,  the  sessamum,  is  but  recent.  For  all  these 
useful  plante  China  is  indebted  to  foreign  countries.  Mechanical  contrivances  :  A  good  idea  of 
how  gradual  the  advance  of  i/liina  has  been  in  mechanical  knowledge  is  found  in  the  history  of 
the  building  of  the  sea  wall  of  Ch6kiung  (Chd  chiang  sh&ng  chi). 
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At  the  present  moment  we  are  in  possession  of  large  tracts 
of  knowledge  that  have  been  acquirect  for  us  by  students  who 
have  rested  from  their  labours.  We  have  still  happily  among 
us  many  earnest  workers,  in  the  vast  field  of  Chinese  lore,*  who 
are  now  busily  engaged  in  faciUtating  the  study  of  the  Chinese 
lanmage,  ana  in  coUectmg  material  which  will,  I  trust,  soon 
enable  us  to  form  a  correct  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Chinese,  as  to  the  weight  to  be  attached  to  their  claims  to 
antiquity,  as  to  the  position  to  be  assigned  to,  and  the  true 
lessons  to  be  learnt  nrom,  their  myths,  legends,  laws  and  cus- 
toms, and  as  to  whether  the  Rowing  impression  that  China, 
instead  of  being  an  exception,  is  an  exemplification  of  the  laws 
of  evolution  that  have  governed  the  aevelopment  of  other 
nations  is  or  is  not  justified. 

There  is  one  branch  of  Chinese  knowledge  to  which  I  have, 
the  last  twenty  years  or  so,  devoted  some  attention,  and  that  is 
Chinese  coins.    The  question  arises.  Do  these  coins  throw  any 
light  on  the  supposed  antiquity,   homogeny,  stagnation  and 
isolation  of  the  Chinese  ?    To  enable  the  reader  to  form  some 
opinion  on  this  point,  I  have  endeavoured,  in  the  following  paper, 
to  show  the  evolution  of  money  in  China,  by  drawings  and 
explanations  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  varieties  of  coins, 
considered  by  the  Chinese  as  the  most  ancient  coins  issued. 
With  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  China,  the  evidence  is  negative. 
I  can  only  say  that  the  most  ancient  Chinese  coins  I  have  heard 
of  cannot  be  attributed  to  an  earlier  period  than  400  B.C.     The 
general  use  of  coins  as  money  is  very  much  later  than  that  date. 
The  evolution  of  the  idea  of  using  coins  as  circulating  media  of 
exchange  was  so  exceedingly  gradual  that  it  is  impossible  to 
state  definitely  the  exact  time  when  money  began  to  be  used  in 
China.     The  first  evidence  we  have  of  buUion  being  a  principal 
means  of  exchange  is  in  B.c.  255,  when  pieces  of  bronze,  with 
the  weight  inscribed  upon  them,  were  issued.    The  first  evidence 
we  have  of  coins  being  intended  for  universal  currency  are 
doubtful  ones,  in  A.D.  168  and  in  A.l>.  502.     With  regard  to  the 
homogeny  of  China,  the  indications  given  by  coins  seem  to  show 
that  the  old  ideas  on  that  subject  must  be  modified.    The  coins 
would  seem  to  point  to  China  being  occupied  by  a  variety  of 
tribes  (not  all  ol  the  same  race),  who,  though  they  may  have 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  one  or  another  among  them  at 
various  times,  were  not  welded  into  a  nation  till  the  time  of  the 
Tangs,  A.D.  618-905.    After  this,  China  was  again  split  up  into 
five  states,  till  the  Sungs  reunited  the  empire  in  A.D.  960  to 

*  of  the  scholars  we  hAve  loet,  I  would  mention  with  reverenoe  the  names  of  MayerSf  Wylie. 
«ad  Wflliams.  The  following  are  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  present  workers :  The  Rev.  Drs. 
Legge,  Chalmers,  Eitel,  and  Bdkins,  In  philosophy,  religion,  literature,  and  phllolonr ;  Messrs, 
Alabaster,  Jamieson,  and  Parker,  in  uw :  Messrs.  QUes,  Hlrth,  Pnilllps,  and  Playfalr,  in 
treography,  literature,  interoourae  with  foreUpn  nations,  and  ethnology ;  Monsieur  Terrien  de  hi 
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A.D.  1126.  Then  China  was  again  divided  between  north  and 
south,  till  the  conquests  of  Ghengis  and  Kublai  Khan,  in  the 
13th  century,  since  which  date  China  has  practically  been  a 
single  empire,  which,  with  occasional  losses,  has  gradually 
extended,  or  at  all  events  consolidated,  its  powers  to  the  present 
days. 

With  regard  to  the  alleged  stagnation  of  China,  the  evidence 
of  the  coins  tells  a  very  different  tale.  In  no  case  does  the 
modem  Chinese  writing  occur  on  a  coin  that  can  be  attributed 
to  a  date  previous  to  the  eighth  century  of  our  era.  The  earliest 
appearance  of  the  cursive  mode  of  writing  is  on  a  Sung  coin  of 
the  date  a.d.  990—995. 

As  to  whether  the  coins  of  China  show  traces  of  a  foreign 
element,  I  would  draw  a  distinction  between  coins  considered  as 
money  and  coins  used  as  talismans  and  charms. 

With  regard  to  the  former  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  mode  of  evolution  of  money  in  other  countries  to  state 
positively  that  China  has  developed  money  in  an  unique  and 
peculiar  manner :  positive  evidence  of  the  influence  of  foreign 
nations  is  in  this  respect  absent  to  a  very  remarkable  degree. 
This  is  all  the  more  noteworthv,  as  we  know  fliat  China,  at  a  very 
early  date,  was  acquainted  with  the  coins  of  certam  other  nations. 
Sze  Ma  Chien,  in  his  travels,  about  B.C.  100,  collected  several 
gold  and  silver  coins  bearing  the  effigies  of  sovereigns  and  states 
ruled  over  by  the  descendants  and  successors  of  descendants  of 
Alexander's  generals.  These  silver  coins  were  at  the  time 
imitated  in  bronze  by  Chinese  moulders,  and  the  imitations  are 
now  occasionally  produced  and  worn  as  charms.  Some  of  these 
imitations  I  have  seen.* 

On  the  reverses  of  both  there  is  a  man  on  horseback.  Yet 
China  has  never  used  gold  as  a  medium  of  exchange  at  all, 
and  silver  has  always  been  used  in  bulk  and  not  in  coins. 
Nor  has  China  ever  placed  the  effigy  of  her  sovereigns  on  her 
coins. 

With  regard  to  charms,  on  the  other  hand,  the  evidences  of 
foreign  influence  are  overwhelmingly  numerous.  In  the  present 
article  I  am  confining  myself  as  much  as  possible  to  Chinese 
coins,  considered  in  relation  in  their  relation  to  the  evolution 
of  money  in  China.  I  will  therefore  limit  myself  here  to  stating 
that,  of  the  six  hundred  or  so  varieties  of  charms  I  have 
examined,  about  half  contain  evidences  of  foreign  influences. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  the  study  of  Chinese  coins  will  lead 
us  to  draw  the  following  inferences : — 

In  ancient  and  prehistoric  times  the  country  we  now  call 
China  was  inhabited  more  or  less  sparsely  by  various  tribes 
who  were  acquainted  with  several  metals,  which  they  combined 
in  various  proportions,  forming  different  kinds  of  bronzes ;  that 

*  Drawings  of  two  of  these  are  shown  on  Plate  1. 
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having  discovered  how  to  mould  their  bronzes,  they  melted 
them  into  shapes,  bearing  a  religious  signification;  that  the 
pieces  of  bronze  so  shaped  were,  in  the  first  instance,  used  as 
charms  to  avert  malign  or  attract  benign  influences. 

The  second  stage  was  reached  when  such  pieces  of  bronze 
were  selected  for  recording  grants,  treaties,  agreements,  or  pro- 
mises. As  China  became  populous,  as  intercourse  among  the 
various  tribes  and  communities  became  more  frequent,  as  the 
mutual  obligations  of  tribe  to  tribe  and  town  to  town  became 
more  complicated,  the  records  of  these  grants,  treaties,  agree- 
ments, and  promises  became  more  numerous.  The  usage  seems 
to  have  originated  of  indicating  on  these  records  the  party 
under  an  obligation  and  the  nature  of  that  obligation,  where 
the  grantor  of  the  piece  of  metal  was  powerful,  it  would  some- 
times, as  in  the  case  of  land,  be  equivalent  to  a  title-deed — in 
other  cases  to  a  title  to  specified  commodities,  to  a  certificate  of 
honour  or  pardon. 

Where  such  pieces  of  bronze  passed  between  tribe  and  tribe 
they  seemed  to  have  expressed  the  obligation  of  the  tribe  grant- 
ing the  bronze  to  give  something  to  or  to  do  something  for  the 
tnoe  to  whom  the  bronze  was  handed. 

As  the  tribes  increased  and  split  up  into  village  communities, 
the  communities,  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  seemed 
to  have  adopted  the  same  form  for  recording  their  obligations 
as  were  used  by  tribe  with  tribe,  namely,  a  piece  of  bronze,  to 
the  shape  of  *  which  the  idea  of  supernatural  inherent  power 
attached  is  selected.     Forms  of  inscriptions  originally  denoting 

Seat  solemnity  still  continue  to  be  used,  and  on  the  record  is 
rther  inscribed  the  nature  of  the  obligation.  These  obligations, 
as  civilisation  increased,  became  as  various  as  the  needs  of  the 
communities — military  and  domestic  service,  cutting  forests, 
building  weirs,  draining  marshes,  agricultural  produce,  farm 
labour,  cattle,  clothing,  metal,  &c.  The  coins  recording  such 
obligations  will  necessarily  be,  in  some  particulars,  uniform,  in 
others  various.  Thus  the  thousand  or  so  varieties  of  the  coins 
of  the  Ch'is  that  have  come  down  to  us  (see  Figs.  33  to  40)  are 
all  of  the  same  size  and  shape.  Over  ninety  per  cent  of  them 
have  the  same  inscription  on  the  face.  The  varieties  are 
generally  found  on  the  obverse. 

In  course  of  time  a  third  stage  in  the  evolution  of  money  in 
China  gradually  develops.  Metal  becomes  more  and  more  the 
desideratum  of  all  classes.  The  warrior  requires  it  for  his  arms, 
the  husbandman  for  his  agricultural  implements,  the  house- 
holder for  his  domestic  utensils,  the  workman  for  his  tools,  &c. 
Metal  thus  gradually  becomes  a  more  or  less  recognised 
medium  of  exchange. 

At  one  period,  in  certain  localities  in  China,  bronze  arrow 
heads  became  a  much  used  medium  of  exchange.     A  drawing 
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of  one  such  arrow  head  will  be  found  on  Plate  1.  The  most 
cursory  examination  of  this  coin  shows  the  following  facts  :  (1) 
It  is  really  ancient.  (2)  That,  though  it  has  a  place  for  a  shaft, 
it  could  never  have  been  used  in  war,  it  being  far  too  thin  and 
flexible  and  light.  The  shape  was  therefore  merely  conventional. 
Most  of  these  arrow  heads  have  on  them  one  character,  similar 
to  the  characters  on  the  knife  coins  of  unidentified  tribes.  (See 
drawings  Nos.  46  and  47.) 

That  these  arrow  heads  were  largely  used  as  media  of 
exchange  is  evidenced  by  their  nmnber,  and  from  the  fact  that 
the  word  ch'ien,  or  money,  is  derived  from  ch'ien,  an  arrow. 

A  fourth  stage  in  the  evolution  of  money  in  China  was 
reached  when  metal,  having  become  a  medium  of  exchange, 
pieces  of  bronze,  with  their  weight  stamped  upon  them,  were 
issued.  At  first  such  inscripiion  was  simply  a  certificate  of 
weight.  It  gradually  ceased  to  represent  the  actual  weight,  and 
became  a  certificate  of  value.  The  date  of  the  issue  of  the  first 
of  such  coins  is  probably  about  B.C.  255.  It  was  issued  in  what 
was  then  the  most  flourishing  part  of  China,  and  continued  to  be 
issued  concurrently  both  witn  more  archaic  and  modem  forms 
of  coins  till,  probably,  the  tenth  century  A.D.,  and  while  we 
find  reversions  to  the  old  shapes,  which  originated  in  religious 
ideas,  the  convenient  round  form  of  coin,  with  a  hole  in  the 
centre  for  stringing,  more  and  more  prevails  from  this  time 
forth. 

In  the  course  of  the  eight  centuries  between  B.C.  200  and 
A.D.  600  silver  became  par  excellence  the  standard  of  value, 
and  the  copper  and  bronze  coins  issued  bear  some  relation  in 
value,  more  or  less,  fixed  to  the  ounce  of  silver.  The  ounce  of 
silver  is  divided  into  lOths,  lOOths,  lOOOths,  instead  of  into  halfs, 
quarters,  16ths,  256ths,  &c.,  or  such  awkward  amounts  as 
5/32nds,  8/32nds,  &c.  The  idea  that  the  issue  of  coins  is  a 
sovereim's  prerogative  germinates,  and  as  early  as  a.d.  454 
a  coin  is  issued  on  which  i&  inscribed  the  name  of  the  reign 
of  the  sovereign  issuing  it.  In  the  Tang  dynasty,  a.d.  618 
A.D.  950,  this  placing  on  the  coin  the  name  of  the  sovereign's 
reign  becomes  a  constant  practice,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Sungs, 
from  A.D.  960,  a  universal  one. 

The  use  of  coins  in  money  was  then,  A.D.  960,  established  in 
China  on  pretty  much  the  same  system  as  it  exists  in  the  present 
day. 

It  does  not  enter  into  the  scope  of  my  present  article  to  treat 
of  medals,  charms,  bank-notes,  &c.  I  am  therefore  reluctantly 
compelled  to  delay  consideration  of  these  subjects  to  some  future 
occasion,  merely  mentioning  that  the  earliest  bank-note  I  have 
seen  belonged  to  the  15th  century.  I  believe  such  notes  existed 
some  two  centuries  previously.  Government  bills  have  during 
the  last  century  or  so  been  frequently  issued,  and  were  till 
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recently  constantly  repudiated.  Foreign  loans  belong  exclu- 
sively to  the  last  twenty-five  years.  It  is  hoped,  both  for  the 
sake  of  China  and  of  future  bondholders,  that  the  repugnance 
against  these  loans  existing  in  the  Chinese  mind  will  not  weaken, 
and  that  such  loans  will  not  be  contracted  to  an  undue  extent. 

BVOLXJTION  OF  MONEY  IN  CHINA. — THE  FIBST  OLD  CHINESE 

COINS. 

The  Chinese  are  rich  in  works  on  numismatics,  more  or  less 
exhaustive,  which  generally  quote  the  same  authorities  for  their 
statements,  and  which  class  the  coins  in  pretty  much  the  same 
order. 

It  is  proposed  in  the  present  article  to  give  in  their  order 
the  first  orawings  in  one  native  work,  the  ''  Cn  ien  chi  hsin  pien," 
to  attach  to  the  drawings  the  grist  of  the  statements  of  native 
scholars  on  the  coins  represented,  and  to  add  a  few  explanatory 
and  critical  observations. 

The  word  ch'ien,  which  is  translated  coins,  includes  besides 
money,  medals  and  charms — pieces  of  metal  of  various  uses  and 
significations,  which  will  be  alluded  to  in  the  observations. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  oldest  of  these  coins  are  really  as 
ancient  as  believed  by  certain  native  scholars ;  that  some  are  of 
great  antiquity  is  indicated  by  the  appearance  on  them  of  what 
the  Chinese  call ''  red,  blue,  and  green  rust."  The  red  nrust  is 
the  appearance  of  age  s})own  by  bronze  in  which  gold  is  present. 
The  Dlue  and  green  are  different  manifestations  of  sulphate 
of  copper.  Further,  different  kinds  of  bronze  conduct  heat  in 
varying  degrees — thev  feel  differently,  and  can  be  distinguished 
by  sense  of  touch.  Though  the  demand  by  Chinese  for  certain 
ancient  coins,  believed  to  exercise  benign  influences,  is  so  great 
that  counterfeiting  such  coins  is,  and  has  long  been,  an  industry, 
even  the  most  skilful  counterfeits,  made  of  old  bronze  melted 
down  for  the  purpose,  can  be  detected,  as  the  Chinese  chemists 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  giving  such  counterfeits  the  same 
red,  blue,  and  green  rusts  which  are  naturally  produced  by  age. 

Religious  motives  have  probably  often  determined  the  curi- 
ous shapes  of  many  Chinese  coins.  It  is  possible  that  some  of 
the  earlier  Chinese  coins  may  have  been  the  records  of  contracts. 
In  such  cases  the  shapes  may  have  been  selected  to  give  a  greater 
solemnity  to  the  contract  by  attaching  to  its  record  a  religious 
sanction.  In  other  cases  such  shapes  may  have  been  selected 
to  propitiate  benign  and  avert  malign  influences. 

Other  shapes,  such  as  the  round  shape,  may  have  been 
adopted  from  simple  motives  of  convenience. 

The  drawings  are  in  all  cases  the  same  size  as  the  coin  repre- 
sented. 

Fig.  1. — Coin  ascribed  to  mythical  Emperor  Yao,  who  is 
stated  to  have  reigned  for  ninety-eight  years,  namely,  from 
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B.c  2356  to  B.C.  2258.     The  deciphering  of  the  inscription  on 
the  face  of  this  coin  is  not  given  by  Chinese  numismatists. 

OBSERVATIONa 

The  inscription  may  read  "  Tun-i  "  districts  on  the  marches, 
which  may  have  been  analogous  to  the  Tun  t'ien  march  lands 
or  "  feeds  '  subsequently  established  in  the  west  of  China  by  the 
Hans  in  B.C.  61* 

The  coin  closely  resembles  Nos.  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  which  there  is 
reason  to  believe  belong  to  the  beginning  of  the  Han  dynasty — 
i.e,  B.C.  200.  These  coins  are  rare.  They  are  occasionaUy 
found  in  West  Chekiang  and  Honan.  Their  use  is  doubtful. 
They  may  be  charms,  or  records  of  contract,  title  deeds  to  land, 
certificate  of  service,  or  simply  ornaments. 

Fig.  2. — Coin  attributed  to  mythical  Emperor  Shun,  B.C. 
2255  to  B.C.  2205.  The  two  central  characters  are  said  by  some 
numismatists  to  mean  ''current  as  money."  Others  transcribe 
them  by  characters  meaning  "agreement  made." 

Fig.  3. — Coin  ascribed  by  some  Chinese  numismatists  to 
mythical  Emperor  Shun,  B.C.  2255  to  B.C.  2205,  and  by  others 
said  to  have  been  moulded  by  Shun*s  great-grandson.  Others, 
again,  from  the  appearance  of  the  metal,  vaguely  attribute  this 
coin  to  sometime  previous  to  B.C.  250.  The  characters  71^ 
are  doubtless  five,  one,  two. 

Fig.  4. — Coin  attributed  to  Emperor  Shun,  B.c.  2255  to  B.C. 
2205.  Eyelet  hole,  said  by  Chinese  numismatists  to  have  been 
drilled  at  a  much  more  recent  date. 

OBSERVATIONa 

Coins,  2,  3,  and  4  are  found  in  West  Kiangsi  and  Hupei. 
In  all  three  coins  occur  the  character  "^ ,  which,  as  stated 
before,  may  mean  Tun,  marchea  In  2  and  4  the  next  three 
characters  are  identical,  while  the  two  last  characters  differ. 
The  first  two  characters  in  both  these  coins  may  be  Tun  cheng 
(marches  settled),  and  may  be  the  name  of  a  locality.  The 
second  two  characters  may  mean  agreement  concluded,  and  the 
last  two  characters  may  be  subject-matter  of  contract.  The 
coins  may  probably  be  the  records  of  a  contract,  as  follows: 
At  Tun  chen'g  it  is  agreed  that  such  and  such  commodities  (or 
services)  have  been  (or  are  to  be)  rendered. 

In  No.  3  the  second  character  may  be  Ko,  a  spear  or  spears- 
man.  The  second  line  may  mean  "  ^oods  complete,  five,  one, 
two,"  the  third  line  is  the  same  as  in  No.  2.  The  coin  may 
possibly  be  a  reauisition  for  stores  for  a  regiment  of  soldiers 
nghting  on  the  frontier,  or  a  certificate  that  militaiy  services 

^  Nora.—  ^     ocoan  in  coins  21  and  82*  where  Chluoae  numLBmatiita  decipher    ^ 
"  I,"  town  lands.    It  is  difficult  to  aee  why  it  should  not  be  so  deciphered  on  coin 
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have  been  performed  entitling  holder  to  certain  rewards,  or  the 
inarch  spears  may  be  name  oi  place,  in  which  case  the  commu- 
nity of  such  place  acknowledges  a  debt  in  commodities  for 
military  services.  From  the  fact  of  the  same  character  appear- 
ing as  in  No.  1,  it  is  probable  that  the  date  and  place  of  issue 
of  these  coins  were  not  very  remote  from  those  of  coin  1. 
The  date  may  be  B.C.  400  to  B.C.  255,  or  last  days  of  the 
Chows. 

Fig.  5. — Coin  said  to  have  been  minted  by  Kao  Yang  Shih, 
about  B.C.  2205.  Characters  on  face,  Shan  Yang,  a  city,  or 
rather  district,  known  in  the  time  of  the  Hans,  B.C.  206  to 
A.D.  220.  Some  Chinese  numismatists  ar^e  that  these  and 
the  succeeding  coins  must  have  been  issued  m  the  Han  times. 

Figs.  6  ana  7. — Coins  said  to  have  been  minted  by  Kao  Yang 
Shih.  Characters  on  face :  An  Yang,  a  city,  or  rather  district, 
known  in  the  time  of  the  Hans,  B.C.  206  to  a.d.  220.  Character 
on  obverse,  probably  two. 

Figs.  8,  9,  and  10. — Coins  attributed  to  Kao  Yang  Shih. 
Characters  on  face :  P'ing  yang,  a  district  of  the  Hans,  B.C.  206 
to  A.D.  220. 

Fig.  11. — Some  Chinese  scholars  attribute  this  coin  to  Kao 
Yang  Shih.  Others,  again,  consider  it  belongs  to  the  Han 
period.  They  read  the  inscription  to  mean  An  yang  (city),  two 
pieces  of  gold. 

Figs.  12  and  13. — In  the  above  coins  the  characters  on  the 
£&ce  to  the  left  are  acknowledged  by  all  scholars  to  be  Yang. 
The  date  of  both  coins  seem  doubtful.  The  characters  to  the 
right  are  by  some  read  Yin  and  Hsu  or  Tao.  If  this  is  correct 
the  inscriptions  will  read  Yin  Yang,  Hsu  Yang,  and  Tao  Yang, 
names  of  districts  of  the  Han  dynasty.  The  character  on  the 
obverse  of  No.  13  resembles  the  modem  Chinese  character  for 
right  hand,  but  scholars  are  doubtful  as  to  whether  that  is  its 
real  meaning.  There  is,  too,  the  addition  of  a  perpendicular 
stroke,  the  meaning  of  which  is  doubtful.  Generally,  Chinese 
scholars  consider  tnis  and  the  succeeding  coins  to  belong  to 
somewhat  the  same  period  as  the  preceding  ones. 

Fig.  14. — ^The  above  ten  coins  are  divided  by  Chinese  numis- 
matists into  four  classea  They  are  drawn  from  the  coins  in 
collection  of  Ching,  a  noted  Chinese  antiquarian.  In  this 
collection  there  are  twenty-five  other  classes  of  what  are  called, 
from  their  shape,  "bale'  coins.  They  are  classed  from  the 
characters  on  tnem,  mostly  the  names  of  places  in  the  environ- 
ments of  the  Han  seat  of  government. 

Figs.  15,  16,  and  17  illustrate  three  of  the  29  kinds  of  coins 
in  the  Ching  collection.  The  inscriptions,  as  explained  by  most 
Chinese  numismatists,  are : — 

Fig.  15. — "  Tun  liu."   District  in  Han  times  on  the  marches. 
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Fig.  16. — "  Chang  tze,"  townlands.  District  in  Han  times  on 
the  marches. 

Fig.  17. — "  Chuan,"  mound  or  buttress.  District  in  Han 
times  on  the  marches. 

Fig.  18. — The  character  on  face  to  the  right  is  said  to  be 
•'  water ;  "  on  the  left,  to  be  undecipherable. 

Fig.  19. — ^The  characters  on  face  are  said  to  be  "  Ko-i,"  spear 
town  lands.  The  character  on  the  reverse  is  declared  by  Chinese 
numismatists  to  be  inexplicable. 

Fig.  20. — ^The  characters  on  the  face  are  said  by  Chinese 
numismatists  to  be  undecipherable,  but  to  bear  a  resemblance 
to  Figs.  3,  9. 

OBSERVA.TIONS  ON  COINS  FIG.  6  TO  FIG.  20. 

The  above  16  coins  are  made  of  the  same  kind  of  metal,  and 
are  doubtless  very  ancient.  They  resemble  each  other,  too,  in 
the  delicate  tracery  of  the  inscriptions ;  they  are  also,  with  the 
exception  of  Fig.  20,  of  the  same  shape  and  weight.  They 
therefore  probably  belong  to  proximate  regions  and  dates,  as 
some  of  these  coins  (and  of  other  like  coins  not  represented  in 
the  "  Ch'ien  chi  hsin  pien  ")  contain  on  their  fEices  the  names  of 
locaUties  in  the  realm  of  the  Hans.  The  inference  arises  that 
the  native  numismatists  who  ascribe  them  to  about  the  Han 
times  are  correct.  If  so,  their  date  will  be  somewhere  between 
800  and  150  B.c. 

Fig.  5  has  on  its  face  the  name  of  a  Han  locality  and  a  plain 
reverse.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  it  is  a  medal,  charm, 
ornament,  record  of  contract,  or  what. 

Figs.  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  12,  16,  16,  and  17  have  on  their  faces  the 
name  of  a  Han  locality,  and  on  their  obverses  the  numerical 
figure  for  two.  These  and  similar  coins  maj  have  been  issued 
by  the  communities  of  the  several  localities  as  acknowledg- 
ments of  indebtedness  in  a  certain  quantity  of  unexpressed  but 
understood  commodities. 

In  Fig.  11  the  inscription  deciphered  as  An  is  not  written  in 
the  same  way  as  the  an  in  An  Yang.  It  is  written  in  the  same 
way  as  An — the  An  tribes  of  Sh6n  hsi.  In  no  other  coin  is  >fc 
deciphered  as  standing  for  Yang.  Like  Fig.  6,  Fig.  11  has  a 
blank  obverse.  Unlike  Fig.  5  it  has  the  numeral  two  on  the 
face.  For  the  reasons  before  stated.  Fig.  11  probably  belongs 
to  the  same  date  nearly  as  the  other  coins  of  the  group.  Possibly 
this  coin  may  be  an  acknowledgment  of  tribute  due  from  the 
An  tribes  to  the  victorious  Ch'in  or  Han,  B.C.  255  or  B.C.  206. 

In  Fig.  13  the  character  on  the  left,  read  Yang,  is  unlike  the 
Yang  of  the  other  coins.  The  character  on  the  right,  taken 
ideographically,  is  a  canopy,  a  tree,  and  something  unintelligible. 
It  is  possible  the  two  characters  on  the  face  represent  a  locality 
where  there  were  foresta     The  characters  on  the  reverse  doubt- 
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less  imply  a  certain  Quantity  of  labour,  whether  we  follow 
Chinese  authorities,  ana  take  f  as  a  combined  character,  mean- 
ing right  hand,  or  decipher  its  component  parts  ideographi- 
cally,  ^  hand,  X  work.*  The  coin  may  possibly  be  a  record 
of  engagement  to  provide  a  certain  amoimt  of  labour  to  clear 
forest  land. 

Fig.  14  introduces  us  to  a  type  of  inscription  not  found  in 

fTevious  coins,  and  not  deciphered  b^  Chinese  numismatists, 
f  deciphered  ideographically  the  inscription  on  the  face  would 
represent  two  houses  and  a  woman,  three  men  in  normal  posi- 
tion, and  two  men  reversed.  If  deciphered  on  the  combined 
system,  the  meaning  might  be  domestic  slaves.  It  is  possible 
tnis  coin  is  the  record  of  a  transaction  having  slaves  as  the 
subject-matter. 

In  Figs.  15,  16,  and  17,  the  mode  of  writing  is  diflferent  from 
that  in  previous  coina  Perhaps  in  these  the  mode  of  writing 
of  bordering  tribes  instead  of  the  Han  mode  was  adopted.  There 
are  reasons  for  accepting  the  deciphering  given  by  Chinese 
numismatists  as  correct,  and  as  in  the  cases  Figs.  6,  7,  8,  &c., 
these  coins  may  be  records  of  the  communities  of  the  localities 
named  being  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  give  certain  commo- 
dities. 

Figs.  18  and  19  seem  to  present  yet  another  variety  of  type. 
Fig.  18  may  be  the  record  oi  an  obligation  as  to  water,  marshes, 
fishing,  or  weir  making.  In  Fig.  19,  gfs  may  perhaps  be 
"people,'  **folk,"  rather  than  town  lands.  Ko  (spear)  may  be 
used  in  same  sense  as  Tun,  a  word  with  a  similar  signification. 
The  inscJription  on  the  obverse  ^  may  be  subdivided,  —  one, 
)  a  fixed  quantity,  ^  tien,  land.  Qfl  is  the  character  in 
Tun  tlen,  the  feods  on  the  marches  previously  mentioned  as 
granted  by  the  Hans  in  B.C.  61.  The  meaning  of  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  coin  may  be — face,  warrior ;  obverse,  "  one  lot  land." 
The  coin  is  possibly  a  species  of  title  deed  for  a  plot  of  land  held 
on  military  tenure. 

Fiff.  20  is  slightly  different  in  shape  from  the  coins  previously 
described.  The  style  of  writing  also  differs.  Deciphered 
ideographically,  some  sort  of  vegetable  produce  and  a  reaping- 
hook  may  be  indicated  (y*  V^  being  ideograph  for  herb).  The 
coin  may  represent  an  obligation  to  give  over  a  portion  of  a 
harvest. 

Figs.  21  and  22. — Some  Chinese  numismatists  state  that  the 
great  Emperor  Yu,  who   drained  off  the  waters  from  China, 

*  Chinese  oharacten  are  divided  into  eiz  dassee :  (1)  Ideographic,  as  0  sun,  ^  moon  ;  (S) 
IndicatlTe,  as  Jr  aboTo,  *^  below ;  (8)  combined,  as  C^  ligbt,  "^  right  hand,  ^  left 
hand  ;  (4)  phonetic,  as  ^^  Uang,  a  river,  from  water  and  sound,  kung ;  Lo, 
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divided  China  into  nine  provinces,  and  issued  coins  for  each, 
and  attribute  these  coins  to  that  period,  B.C.  2205  to  b.c.  2197. 
Others  ascribe  them  to  the  Hsia  dynasty,  which  Yu  is  reputed 
to  have  founded,  B.C.  2205  to  B.C.  1766.  Others  say  these  coins 
are  not  money,  but  charms.  Others  that,  though  ancient,  the 
real  date  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  inscription  on  the  face  is 
said  by  Chinese  scholars  to  be  "  An  town,  valuable  for  two  pieces 
gold."  The  An  town  they  state  was  near  the  modem  Hsia  hsien, 
m  Sh^n  hsi,  Attributed  by  some  to  the  Hsia  dynasty. 

Inscription  on  Fig.  23  reads,  "An  district,  two  pieces  gold." 
[Pieces  gold  I  doubt.] 

On  Fig.  24,  "  An  district,  one  piece  gold  value.*'  Some  Chinese 
numismatists  think  a  name  of  a  barbarian  town  should  be  read 
instead  of  An  district.  Note  Fig.  24  has  eyelet  hole  at  bottom 
for  stringing. 

OBSERVATIONa 

Figs.  21,  22,  23,  and  24  are  found  in  Shen  hsi  They  were 
probably  issued  by  the  An  people  previous  to  b.c.  250.  The 
inscriptions  on  the  face  of  Nos.  21  and  22  may  indicate — 

An   I  ^^.^  Two  I P^®^®^  ^^^^ 

( tribes  (  goods  complete 

The  inscription  on  the  obverse  of  Fig.  21  may  represent  an  ox's 
head  under  a  canopy.  The  coins  may  possibly  be  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  debt  in  cattle. 

Fig.  23  is  probably  a  contract  by  the  An  people  having  ^i. , 
whatever  that  may  be,  as  its  subject-matter. 

In  Fig.  24,  if  tne  character  to  the  right  is  rightly  deciphered 
by  those  native  numismatists  who  consider  it  the  name  of  a 
non-Chinese  town  or  clan,  the  coin  is  possibly  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  debt  to  the  Ans  by  some  non-Chinese  tribe  in  their 
vicinity. 

COINS  ATTRIBUTED  TO  SHANG  DYNASTY,  B.C.  1766  TO  RC.  1122. 

Fig.  25. — Chinese  numismatists  generally  agree  that  the 
characters  on  the  face  of  this  coin  are  "  T'ang  gold,"  and  on  the 
obverse,  two ;  and  as  T'ang  (which  by  the  way  also  means  marsh 

gDud)  was  the  reputed  name  of  the  founder  of  the  legendary 
hang  dynasty,  they  ascribe  the  coin  to  that  dynasty,  and  state 
it  to  be  a  coin  for  two  pieces  of  gold.  The  date  and  use  of  this 
coin  are  doubtful. 

^  Fig.  26. — Some  numismatists  imhesitatingly  inscribe  this 
coin  to  the  Shang  dynasty,  B.c.  1766  to  B.C.  1122.  Others  state 
they  think  it  belongs  to  one  of  the  three  dynasties,  B.C.  2205  to 
B.C.  250.  The  most  accepted  deciphering  of  the  inscriptions  on 
face  and  reverse  are,  "  Shang  pu  tang  chin  shih  huo,"  i.«., 
''  Bales  of  merchandise,  with  gold  current  for  ten  lots." 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

The  deciphering  of  /^  by  "gold"  doubtful;  "goods"  a 
preferable  rendering.  Many  of  these  coins  are  extant.  In  the 
metal  they  are  made  of  they  resemble  coins  of  the  third  to 
the  fifth  century  of  our  era. 

Fig.  27. — Chinese  scholars,  but  with  some  hesitation,  read 
the  inscription  on  the  face  of  this  coin  "  Kung,"  and  on  obverse 
"  Tsze."  Thev  take  the  two  characters  together  to  mean  "  heir 
apparent."  No  reason  is  given  why  this  coin  is  ascribed  to  the 
Shanjg  dynasty. 

Fig.  28. — ^W  hy  ascribed  to  the  Shang  dynasty  I  do  not  know. 
Characters  on  face  read  by  Chinese  "  Fu  pei."  N  of  the  Fu  on 
obverse.  Some  read  the  characters  "  Shang  huo,''  merchandise, 
or  covenanted  goods ;  some  "  Shang  chin,''  marketable  metal. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Coin  Fig.  27  is  probably  only  a  charm.  It  is  not  possible  to 
fix  its  date  accurately.  It  is  not  likely  that  it  is  older  than  the 
Christian  era. 

Coin  Fig.  28  has  a  large  hole  for  stringing,  for  conve- 
nience in  carrying,  and  hence  it  may  he  inferred  that  it  was 
intended  to  be  negotiable  and  carried  in  quantities.  If  the 
deciphering  '*  Fu  pei "  be  accepted,  these  coins  represent 
probably  indebtedness  by  the  communities  of  a  locality.  If  Fu 
pei  be  taken,  the  coins  would  possibly  be  a  record  of  obligation 
to  pay  tribute.  Judging  by  the  metal  of  which  the  coin  is 
made,  and  for  other  reasons,  it  is  not  probable  that  this  coin  is 
older  than  the  Christian  era.  It  is  very  probable  also  it  may  be 
one  of  the  coins  of  the  "  Pu  "  (bale)  shape,  issued  in  the  times  of 
Wang  mang,  about  a.d.  9,  which  have  not  yet  been  identified. 

COINS  ATTRIBUTED  TO  THE  CHOW  DYNASTY,  B.o.  1122  to  266. 

Figs.  29  and  30. — Chinese  numismatists  state  that  two  kinds 
of  round  flat  copper  were  issued  by  the  Chows — one  with  rims, 
the  other  without  rims — as  money,  without  any  inscription ;  but 
as  such  coins  have  since  been  issued,  in  times  of  warfare,  up  to 
Quite  a  recent  date,  they  acknowledge  that  it  is  impossible  to 
nx  the  dates  of  the  extant  specimens.  None  of  the  extant 
specimens  I  have  seen  could  be  attributed  to  an  earlier  date 
tnan  the  5th  century  of  our  era.  Some  are  undoubtedly  as 
recent  as  the  15th  or  I7th  centuries. 

Fig.  31. — A  brief  notice  in  ancient  works,  that  the  Ching 
prince  of  the  Chow  dynasty,  B.C.  618,  issued  50  coins,  causes 
some  Chinese  numismatists  to  say  that  this  is  the  only  one  of 
the  50  now  extant.  Others  attribute  this  coin  to  Ching's  suc- 
cessors. 
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OBSERVATIONa 

This  coin  is  doubtless  monejr  in  the  proper  sense.  The  cha- 
racters on  it  are  in  comnaratively  modem  style.  Pao  huo, 
current  goods  or  value.  The  use  of  Pao  for  "  current  coin  "  is 
also  very  modem.  The  specimens  I  have  seen  of  the  metal  of 
which  this  coin  is  made  resemble  the  metal  of  the  end  of  the 
Tang  and  beginning  of  the  Sung  dynasty  coins,  A.D.  960.  For 
other  reasons,  too,  it  probably  belongs  to  about  that  date. 

Fig.  32. — Chinese  numismatists  say  there  is  not  the  sliehtest 
doubt  this  coin  belongs  to  the  Chow  dynasty.  The  inscription 
on  it  is,  "Weight  one  liang  twelve  chu"  (or  weight  "twelve 
chu  of  one  liang,"  liang  being  a  Chinese  ounce  and  chu  the  16th 
of  an  ounce).  An  ancient  Chinese  author  has  said :  "  The 
Chows  issued  coins  weighing  twelve  chu."  This  coin  does  weigh 
twelve  chu. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  metal  of  this  coin  resembles  the  metal  of  coins  belong- 
ing undoubtedly  to  B.c.  250.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  metal  as 
in  Figs.  48  and  49,  which  will  afterwards  be  remarked  upon. 
There  are  many  reasons,  intrinsic  and  extrinsic,  for  considering 
that  the  Chinese  numismatists  are  right  in  ascribing  this  coin 
to  the  Chow  dynasty.  Its  date  is  in  all  probability  a  little  pre- 
vious to  B.C.  255.  It  marks  an  advanced  stage  of  development 
in  Uie  evolution  of  money  in  China.  Metal  must  have  been  at 
the  time,  in  the  place  of  its  issue,  a  very  general  medium  of 
exchange,  and  commerce  must  have  reached  to  a  great  magni- 
tude to  have  evoked  the  idea  of  subdividing  metal  into  pieces 
of  fixed  weight,  with  the  amoimt  of  the  weight  of  each  piece 
upon  it. 

COINS  OF  CHI  STATE,  ABOUT  B.a  245. 

Figs.  33  and  34. — Inscriptions  on  face  of  these  coins,  trans- 
lated by  Chinese,  "Chi  state — heir-apparent's  commodity." 
Reverses  not  translated. 

Figs.  35  and  36. — Inscription  on  face  of  these  coins,  trans- 
lated by  Chinese,  "Chi  state — heir-apparent*s  commodity." 
Reverse  35,  " three  hundred ; "  reverse  36,  " three  great.' 

Figs.  37  and  38. — Inscription  on  face,  translated  by  Chinese : 
"  Chi  state — ^heir-apparent  s  commodity."  Reverse,  "  three 
upper  or  superior."  Inscription  on  obverse  is  explained  by 
Cnmese  as  "  three  commodities." 

Figs.  39  and  40. — See  subsequent  observations. 

Figs.  33  to  40. — Chinese  state  that  the  Chi  ruled  in  Shantung 
for  744  years. 

Some  explain  7^  in  the  inscription  to  mean  "  heir-apparent." 
If  they  are  correct,  that  would  date  the  first  issue  of  these  coins 
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to  B.C.  245,  the  date  of  the  assumption  of  that  title.  Scholars 
generally  admit  that  these  coins  continued  to  be  issued  after 
that  date.  Some  scholars  deny  that  these  coins  were  in  any 
sense  money,  and  declare  them  to  be  charms.  Some  scholars 
state  with  regard  to  Fig.  39  that  one  of  the  Chi  sovereigns, 
being  hard  pressed  by  his  enemies,  enlisted  criminals  (rebels) 
into  his  army,  to  whom  he  granted  a  pardon,  and  that  these 
coins  were  the  means  by  which  they  were  redeemed,  i.e,, 
certificates  of  pardon. 

Fig;  40  is  deciphered  by  Chinese  scholars  as  "Chieh 
mo  " — ^heir-apparent  s  commoaity . 

OBSERYATIONa 

The  Chis  undoubtedly  flourished  in  Shantimg  for  many 
years.  They  are  mentioned  as  being  one  of  the  nine  states 
flourishing  in  the  times  of  Confucius — ^that  is,  the  sixth  century 
B.C.  according  to  some  scholars.  There  are  sceptics  who  are 
not  convincea  that  the  dates  ascribed  to  the  Confucian  literature 
can  be  received  implicitly ;  but  all  admit  that  it  embodies  most 
valuable  ancient  traditiona  The  Chis  appear  again  as  one  of 
the  six  amalgamated  states  in  the  third  century  B.C.  Conquered 
by  the  Hans  m  the  second  century  B.C.,  they  appear  among  the 
mne  states  tributary  to  the  Hans  B.C.  206  to  a.d.  220. 

Of  these  coins,  more  than  a  thousand  varieties — some 
varieties  in  considerable  quantities — are  still  extant.  They  are 
still  frequently  found  by  the  Shantung  farmer,  as  he  ploughs 
the  land  or  excavates  the  ground  to  build  a  house.  They  weigh 
one  and  three-tenths  of  a  Chinese  ounce.  They  are  made  of 
beautiful  bronze  metal,  in  which  there  is  an  admixture  of  gold. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  specimens  and  varieties  have  the 
same  inscription  on  the  face — ^namely,  that  on  Figs.  3t3,  34,  35, 
36,  37 ;  the  obverses,  except  that  they  all  contain  the  number 
three,  differ  widely. 

Many  reasons,  too  long  to  state  in  full,  make  it  very  improb- 
able that  "  heir-apparent  '  is  the  correct  deciphering  of  ^.  The 
inscription  ^  tnough  not  the  character  Chi  the  name  of  the 
tribe,  is  almost  certamly  the  symbol  chosen  by  the  Chi  as  their 
mark.  It  is  extremely  improbable  that  all  these  coins  were 
merely  charms — ^it  is  possible  a  few  may  have  been  so — ^it  is 
nearly  certain  that  none  of  them  were  money  in  the  modem 
sense — and  almost  as  certain  that  many  of  them  not  merely 
contain  germs  of  money  but  are  in  themselves  stages  of  develop- 
ment in  the  evolution  of  money  in  China. 

It  is  probable  that  in  Figs.  33,  34,  35,  36,  and  37,  and  in  the 
majority  of  the  thousand  or  so  coins  called  by  collectors  "  the 
three  character  Chi  knives,"  we  have  on  the  face  the  uniform 
solemn  record  of  an  obligation  or  debt,  and  on  the  obverse 
uniformly  the  number  three,  possibly  not  meaning  a  quantity. 
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but  expressing  a  religious  idea  and  a  specification  of  the  nature 
of  such  debt  or  obligation.  From  an  examination  of  the  various 
inscriptions  on  the  obverses  of  different  coins,  it  would  seem 
that  these  obligations  vary  in  their  subject-matter.  *'  Service 
for  periods  of  time,"  "Agricultural  produce,"  "Cattle,"  "Slaves," 
"Land,"  "Metal,"  &c.,  &c.,  seem  to  be  some  of  the  subject- 
matters  of  these  contracts. 

It  is  very  probable  that  Fig.  89  (which,  by-the-by,  is  very 
rare),  may  have  been  used  by  malefactors  who  had  served  in  the 
Chi  ranks  "for  redeeming  themselves,"  i,e.,  as  certificates  of 
pardon ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  they  were  also  issued  to 
ail  the  soldiers  as  a  solemn  promise  to  reward  them  with  "  ten 
commodities,"  i.e.,  with  ten-tenths  of  the  stipulated  reward,  or, 
as  we  should  say,  "  their  pay  in  fiill." 

With  regard  to  Fig.  40,  in  all  probability  the  deciphering 
of  the  first  two  characters  is  correct.  We  have  thus  Chieh  mo 
instead  of  Chi;  but  "  y^  and  commodities"  (these  characters, 
as  previousljT  stated,  were  probably  the  formal  record  of  an 
obligation)  still  remain.  Now  Chieh  mo  is  the  name  of  an  ancient 
locality  in  Shantung.  The  coin  may  therefore  be  taken  as  a  record 
of  indebtedness  on  the  part  of  the  community  of  Chieh  mo. 
There  are  several  other  similar  coins  extant  which  are  called  by 
collectors  four,  six,  and  eight  character  Chi  knives,  from  the 
number  of  characters  engraved  on  them,  which  contain,  on  their 
faces  inscriptions  denoting  other  ancient  localities  in  Shantung, 
with  varying  characters  on  the  obverse.  It  seems  probable  that 
such  coins  are  records  of  the  communities  of  the  several  loca- 
lities' indebtedness  in  respect  to  certain  subject-matters  specified 
on  the  obverse. 

These  coins  are  sometimes  found  singly  and  sometimes  in 
varying  quantities;  sometimes  in  jars  under  old  ruins  and 
sometimes  even  strung  on  bronze  wires.  It  is  not  rash,  there- 
fore, to  infer  that  they  were  "  negotiable  instruments,"  and  were 
hoarded.  Had  they  only  been  charms  they  would  have  been 
all  worn  singly,  as  doubtless  a  few  were,  for  there  is  good  reason 
to  suppose  that  after  they  had  ceased  to  be  negotiable  they 
were  valued  for  their  supposed  innate  power  of  averting  malign 
influences.  The  date  of  these  coins  is  probably  from  400  to, 
say,  50  B.C. 

Coins  attributed  to  Chil  Stale,  B.c.  246. 

Fig.  41. — ^Characters  on  face  not  deciphered  with  certainty. 
-^  said  to  be  left  hand.  Character  on  obverse  stated  to  be 
probably  Chii. 

Fig.  42. — Character  on  face  not  deciphered.  Of  said  per- 
haps to  be  right  hand.  Character  on  obverse  stated  to  be 
probably  Chii. 
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Fig.  43. — Character  on  faco  not  deciphered.  Obverse  read 
Chu. 

Fig.  44. — Character  on  face  deciphered  "Hing" — ^to  go^ 
walk,  current.     Character  on  obverse  Uhti. 

Fig.  45. — One  most  eminent  and  learned  Chinese  numismatist 
denies  the  antiquity  of  this  coin.  Others,  with  more  or  less- 
hesitation,  ascrioe  it  to  the  Chu  tribes. 

Fig.  46. — Read  "  Hing  " — to  go  or  walk.  Some  numismatista 
consider  this  the  name  of  some  state  or  tribe.  Some  think  it 
was  issued  by  the  Chi's. 

Fig.  47. — Read  "  Ki."  Some  numismatists  consider  this  a 
Chu  coin,  some  a  Chi  coin,  and  some  a  coin  of  a  separate  tribe. 

The  Chiis  were  a  tribe  of  non-Chinese  origin  existing  in 
Shantung  from  the  fifth  to  the  second  century  B.C. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

I  have  seen  drawings  of  several  hundreds  of  varieties  of  these 
coins.  Of  the  actual  coins  I  have  seen  but  few.  These,  judging^ 
from  their  metal  and  appearance,  I  should  deem  old.  ifone 
that  I  have  seen,  however,  bear  the  unmistakable  red,  green, 
or  blue  rust.  The  great  majority  of  these  coins  have  on  one 
side  the  inscription  ^^,  which  is  probably  the  sign  for  the^ 
Chu  tribe.  The  inscriptions  on  the  other  side  vary.  If  we 
adopt  the  system  of  deciphering  that  generally  succeeds  with 
ancient  Chinese  characters  we  should  succeed  only  in  a  few 
instances  in  finding  a  meaning  at  all,  and  that  meaning  might 
be  utterly  wrong,  as  we  may  be  dealing  with  non-Chinese 
characters,  and  do  not  know  the  rules  of  the  {^ame.  For  example^, 
if  we  were  certain  we  were  dealing  with  Chinese  characters  we 
should  have  little  hesitation  in  deciphering  /^  as  left  hand, 
0(  as  right  hand,  ^^  two  men  seen  in  d^erent  positions^ 
therefore  moving,  or  in  the  abstract  '* walking,"  "motion," 
''  current."  Following  out  the  same  rule  of  the  game  we  should 
decipher  some  of  the  other  characters  on  these  coins  as  '*  learned 
or  civil  distinguished  from  military/'  "  an  enclosure,"  &c.,  &c., 
but  if  we  are  dealing  with  non-Chinese  symbols  we  are  thrown 
on  a  sea  of  conjecture.  How  can  we  know  that  ^  may  not 
be  the  symbol  of  a  spear  held  fighting  fashion,  or  war,  or  of  a 
falling  tree,  or  decay,  or  of  a  man  bowing,  or  subjection  ?  ^f^ 
might  equally  be  water  flowing  both  ways,  or  a  water-shed,  as 
motion. 

With  regard  to  these  coins,  I  am  unable  to  do  more  than 
offer  the  following  purely  conjectural  hypothesis :  That  as  the 
occvareThce  of  the  symbol  for  Chii  resembles  the  occurrence  of 
the  symbol  for  Chi  in  coins  Figs.  33  to  40,  and  as  the  inscnp- 
tions  on  the  other  side  vary  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  Cni 
coins,  a  similar  inference  may  be  deduced — namely,  that  the 
coins  Figa  41  to  44,  et  hoc  genus  omney  express  a  record  of  the^ 
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obligationii  of  the  Chu  tribes  specified  by  the  sjrmbols  on  the 
other  side  of  the  coins. 

With  regard  to  Fig.  45,  Mr.  Li,  who  considers  the  coin 
spurious,  does  not  generally  err  on  the  side  of  incredulity. 

Figs.  46  and  47  may  have  been  issued  by  tribes  which  took 

§^  and  1^  *  for  their  symboLa.    Such  marks  may  be  only  family 

or  trade  marks  of  makera     As  to  the  use  of  these  coins,  many 

Chinese  numismatists  are  silent,  and  possibly  their  silence  is 

judicious. 

Coi/ns  of  CKin  Dyiiasty,  b.c.  221. 

Figs.  48  and  49. — The  inscription  on  these  coins  means  "  half 
a  tael.      This  is  the  actual  weight. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Date,  probably  correctly  stated  by  Chinese  numismatists; 
value,  prooably  its  own  weight  in  metal,  now  beginning  to  be  a 
recogmsed  medium  of  exchange. 

The  Ch'ins  overthrew  the  Chows  in  B.c.  255.  As  previously 
^stated,  the  Chows  in  the  last  years  of  their  dominion  had  issued 
coins  weighing  three-quarters  of  a  tael.  (See  Fig.  32.)  It  was 
in  all  probability  in  imitation  of  the  twelve  Chu  (three-quarters 
of  a  tael)  coins  that  the  half-tael  of  the  Ch'ins  was  issued.  From 
this  time  forth,  B.C.  221,  for  nearly  twelve  hundred  years,  coins, 
with  the  words  ''  half  a  tael "  engraved  on  them,  were  issued  in 
great  numbers.  These  latter  coins  do  not,  however,  weigh  half 
a  tael ;  they  are  of  various  weights,  down  to  one-tenth  of  a  tael. 
The  half-taels  of  the  Ch'in  are  easily  recognised  by  the  metal  of 
which  they  were  made,  in  which  there  was  an  admixture  of 
«)ld.  The  other  "  half-taels  " — and  the  varieties  are  endless — 
for  the  most  part  very  difficult  to  assign  a  date  to. 

Han  Dynasty,  B.C.  206  to  a.d.  220. 

The  weights  of  Figs.  50  and  51  said  to  be  not  quite  8  chu. 
By  this  date  the  chu  had  decreased  in  weight.  Weight  about 
\oz,,  val.  20  =  1  tael  of  silver. 

Figs.  62,  53,  54,  55,  56.— Half-taels.  B.C.  179.  Weigth,  J 
of  a  tael. 

Figs.  57  and  58.— B.c.  140.     Weight,  A  of  a  tael. 

Figs.  59  and  60  have  rims.  Some  numismatists  say  these 
<5oins  were  only  used  by  Government  officials;  others  that 
28,000,000  were  issued.  The  5  chu,  like  the  half-taels,  continued 
to  be  issued  for  several  hundred  years  after  B.C.  113.    Most  of 
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the  varieties  are  very  difficult  to  date.  From  the  metal  they  are 
made  of  I  should  say  some  were  as  modem  as  the  10th  century 
of  our  era. 

Figs.  61  and  62. — Ta  Chuan  Wushih.     Large  coins,  "five 
tens. '    A.i>.  9. 

Figs.  63  and  64.— Ta  Chuan  Wushih.    A.D.  9. 

Chinese  numismatists  notice  that  in  the  previous  five  coins 
we  have  a  reversion  to  the  ancient  form  of  writing. 

In  Figs.  64  and  65  we  have  the  reversion  to  the  ancient  idea 
of  charms  or  talismans.  On  the  obverse  of  these  coins  is  the 
representation  of  a  sword,  the  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear, 
a  tortoise,  and  a  snake — that  is,  representations  of  the  malign 
influences,  and  of  the  powers  that  counteract  them. 

Fig.  66.— Hsiao  Chuan  Chuh  Tih.  Small  coin.  Value,  1 
tael.  A.D.  9.  Chinese  numismatists  say  that  at  the  same  time 
this  coin  was  issued  there  were  also  issued  four  coins,  bearing 
on  their  face,  "  one  ten,"  "  two  ten,"  "  three  ten,"  and  "  four 
ten  "  respectively. 

[Drawings  of  these  four  coins  are  given  in  the  book  Ch'uan 
chi  tftlSiy  Chapter  4,  page  2.] 

Figs.  67,  68,  and  69  are  called  Wang  mang  knife  coins,  from 
the  name  of  the  emperor  who  issued  them,  and  from  their  shape 
or  inscription.  The  inscriptions  on  Fig.  67  are,  a  knife,  "  five 
hundred ; "  and  on  Fig.  68,  a  knife,  "  five  thousand."  On  Fig.  68 
the  characters  for  a  knife  are  of  gold,  inlaid ;  and  on  Fig.  69,  a 
knife.  On  Fig.  70  the  inscription  is  "Huo  pu,"  lit.,  "goods, 
cloth,  bale ; "  on  Fig.  71,  "  Ta  hwang  pu  tao,"  ht.,  "  great  yellow 
bale  knife." 

With  regard  to  the  former,  Chinese  numismatists  say  it  was 
worth  twenty-five  of  coins  Figs.  72,  73,  74,  or  76.  With  regard 
to  the  latter,  they  suggest  as  possible  that  "  yellow  "  may  have 
meant  current,  "bale'  may  mean  worth,  and  knife  with  the 
dots  may  mean  a  thousand.  I  think  it  probable  these  coins 
may  have  been  simply  charms.  The  Chuan  chi  classes  them 
neither  with  mone^  nor  charms,  but  in  a  separate  cateeory. 

Ten  other  similarly  shaped  coins  were  issued  at  this  time, 
said,  by  Chinese  antiquarians  to  have  been  worth  from  100  to 
1,000  five-chu  coins.  (Drawings  of  these  ten  coins  are  given 
in  the  g,^,  Chapter  9,  page  8.) 

Huo  Ckuan.  a.d.  9.  "Goods  coin."  Figs.  72,  73,  74, 
75,  and  76,  like  the  Pan  liang  (Figs.  50  to  57),  and  the 
Wu  chu  (Figs.  58  to  60,  &c.)  These  "Huo  chuan"  con- 
tinued to  be  issued  for  many  hundred  years.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  fix  with  accuracy  the  date  of  the  extant  specimens. 
Several  are  found  among  the  Sung  coins,  which  date  from  the 
tenth  to  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  They  must 
have  been  then  current,  though  their  issue  had  probably  ceased 
before. 
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Fig.  77. — Pu  chuan  means  "  cloth  value."  The  Chinese  call 
this  the  ''male  coin."  It  is  said  that  those  who  carry  this  coin 
on  their  persons  will  have  male  offspring. 

Wu  (Jhu.    A.D.  25.     Fig.  78.— See  Figs.  68  to  60. 

Wu  Chu.  A.D.  168.  Fig.  79. — ^The  four  marks  on  obverse 
are  said  to  be  the  four  quarters  (north,  east,  south,  west)  in 
which  the  coin  was  to  be  current.  One  numismatist  remarks, 
"No  sooner  were  these  coins  made  than  a  rebellion  broke  out 
in  the  capital,  and  the  coins  were  actually  dispersed  to  the  four 
quarters. ' 

Debased  coins.  A.D.  210-220.  Figs.  80  and  81.— Coins 
exceedingly  thin. 

Epoch  caUed  by  Chinese  Historians  the  Epoch  of  the  Three 

Kingdoms,  a.d.  221-419. 

Figs.  82  and  83  have  on  face  "  one  hundred  five  chu,"  mean- 
ing, probably,  nominal  value  one  hundred  Wu  chu  coins,  then 
current.  Subsequently  we  find  about  460  Wu  chu  worth  1  Joz. 
silver. 

The  character  on  obverse  of  Fig.  82  is  not  understood.  It 
looks  like  Wei  ("  to  be  ").  On  Fig.  84  the  only  inscription  is  "  one 
hundred."  On  Fig.  85  only  "  five  chu ; "  but  the  "  five  "  is  to  the 
left  instead  of  right.  Others,  like  Fig.  82,  but  with  other 
inscriptions  on  obverse,  were  issued. 

Fig.  86  is  slightly  larger  than  Fig.  87. 

Figs.  88  and  89. — It  is  said  that  sunilar  coins,  with  barbarian 
characters  on  the  obverse,  were  also  issued.  These  coins  were 
melted  down  (it  is  said)  to  make  domestic  utensils. 

Tsin  State.  a.d.  265  to  a.d.  419.  Fig.  90.— The  identifica- 
tion of  this  coin  is  verv  doubtful.  It  is  believed  to  be  one  of 
two  coins  said  to  have  been  issued  by  the  Tsins. 

Epoch  called  by  the  Chinese  Division  of  North  and  South, 

A.D.  386-618. 

Other  coins  were  also  issued  at  these  dates.  The  identifica* 
tion  of  them  is  doubtful.  Inscription  on  Fig.  91,  **  four  chu ;"  on 
Fig.  92,  "  five  chu." 

Fi^.  93  and  94. — The  characters  on  the  face  of  these  coins 
is  Hsia  chien,  the  title  of  the  chief  of  the  Sung  in  a.i>.  454. 
This  is  the  earliest  instance  in  China  of  the  now  general  practice 
of  inscribing  on  a  coin  the  name  of  the  reign  during  which  it  is 
issued.     Obverse,  "four  chu."    (See  Fig.  113.) 

Fig.  95  has  on  it  "  two  chu." 

Fig.  96  has  Chin  gho,  name  of  reign,  chief  of  Sung,  a.d.  466. 

Fig.  97,  said  to  have  been  issued  m  a.d.  491,  after  the  model 
of  Han  coins.    (See  Fig.  59.) 
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On  the  obverse  of  Figs.  98,  99,  and  100,  the  four  marks, 
meaning  the  four  quarters  (N.  E.  S.  W.),  were  probably  put  for 
luck  sake.  Besides  the  coins  here  represented  the  Liang  dynasty 
issued  an  iron  coin,  the  most  ancient  piece  of  Chinese  iron  I 
have  seen.  On  the  face  of  Figs.  99  ana  100  is  written  "  great 
pervading,"  "great  felicity."  Another  coin  has  on  its  face 
"  great  happiness."     These  three  coins  were  issued  a.d.  524. 

Fig.  101  has  a  rim  both  sides,  and  is  called  by  the  Chinese 
<*  the  male  five-chu."  Coin  Fig.  102  has  no  rim  on  the  obverse. 
It  is  called  "the  female  five-chu."  Figs.  101  and  102  were 
issued  A.D.  502. 

Figs.  103  and  104,  and  various  other  varieties,  with  different 
dots  and  stars,  were  issued  in  a.d.  558. 

Fiffs.  105,  106,  107,  108,  109,  and  110  are  ascribed  to  the 
Lian  dynasty,  with  doubt.  They  are  said  to  have  been  issued 
by  private  individuals.  No.  107  has  on  it  "five  pearls"  or 
"  beads,"  not  five  l/32nd  of  a  tael. 

On  Fig.  108  is  the  inscription,  "  great  peace  one  hundred 
cash."  This  is  the  earliest  coin  on  which  the  modern  character 
for  cash  appears.  On  Fig.  109,  "great  peace  one  hundred 
gold,"  whicn  means  "  very  valuable."  On  Fig.  110,  "  settled  peace 
one  hundred."  These  coins  seem  to  have  been  used  both  as 
currency  and  for  charms.  Of  these  coins,  Figs.  108  and  109, 
there  are  also  two  other  varieties. 

Fig.  Ill  is  similar  to  Fig.  77.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
worth  100  smallest  coins.  In  A.D.  562  a  coin  having  "  five  chu  " 
on  it,  with  ten  goose  eyes  (Fig.  106),  was  issued. 

Fig,  112  has  on  it  "  tai  huo  lio  chu,"  "great wealth  six  chu." 
Referring  to  the  character  for  six  J^,  the  Chinese  say  "it 
was  remarked  at  the  time  that  it  looked  like  a  man  witn  his 
arms  akimbo,  weeping  for  the  Son  of  Heaven,  and,  in  fact,  the 
emperor  did  die  shortly  afterwards." 

Fig.  113  has  on  it "  tai  ho,"  the  name  of  reign,  and  was  issued 
in  the  nineteenth  year  of  that  period,  {.a.,  a.d.  486. 

Figs.  115, 116,  and  117  have  on  them  "  Yung  an,"  and  are  said 
to  have  first  been  minted  in  529,  but  as  they  were  supposed  to 
be  fortimate  coins  they  continued  to  be  mmted  for  aoout  fifty 
years.  Yungan  is  the  name  of  reign  A.D.  528  and  529.  (Fig. 
93.) 

Figs.  118  and  119. — ^These  coins  were  issued  a.d.  554.  On 
the  fEice  is,  "  continual  peace  five  chu."  On  the  obverse  of  Fig. 
118  a  representation  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  great  bear. 
(See  Figs.  64  and  65.) 

Fig.  120. — When  issued  was  issued  for  five-chu  pieces.  The 
inscription  reads  "Pu  ch'uan."    (See  Figs.  77  and  111.) 

Fig.  121  was  issued  A.D.  575  for  ten  five-chu  pieces.  The 
Inscription  reads  "  five  elements  great  bale."  It  was  repudiated 
in  A,D.  579. 
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Fift.  122  contains  the  same  inscription  as  Fig.  121.    It  was  a« 
mecbu  rather  than  money.    (See  Figs.  64,  65,  and  118.) 

On  Figs.  123,  124,  and  125,  whicn  were  issued  A.D.  580,  and 
are  of  whitish  bronze,  is  the  inscription  ''Ever  pervade  the 
myriad  kingdoms.''  When  issued  tney  were  supposed  to  be 
worth  ten  of  Fig.  121.  Another  coin  same  as  Fig.  124,  but 
smaller,  was  issued  about  the  same  time. 

Fi^.  126. — On  this  coin  occurs  the  words  "  Han  hsing,"  the 
imperial  title  assumed  by  a  member  of  the  ChSng  clan  in  A.D. 
304.  The  ChSngs  were  of  great  stature,  and  were  said  to  be 
descendants  of  giants  fifty  feet  high.  [Possibly  the  Greek 
legends  of  Titans  reached  China  through  Bactria  and  other  of 
the  Asiatic  kingdoms  founded  by  Alexander's  generals.]  The 
age  of  this  coin  is  doubtful.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  attributed 
to  the  Chdng  state.  Han  hsing  means  "may  the  Chinese 
prosper."     It  is  possibly  an  ancient  charm. 

Fig.  127. — The  inscription  reads  "  Feng  huo  " — abimdance. 
This  coin  is  called  a  happy  coin  because  the  possession  of  it  is 
said  by  the  Chinese  to  confer  happiness.  It  is  almost  certain 
that  tnis  is  an  ancient  charm.  Its  date,  however,  is  doubtful. 
The  Chao  was  a  race  of  foreign  origin  in  Fokien.  The  coin  may 
have  been  called  a  "  Fu  "  (happy)  coin,  from  its  being  found  in 
Fu  or  Fokien. 

Fi^.  128. — Some  Chinese  numismatists  attribute  this  coin  to 
the  Kitan  Tartars,  who  ruled  in  the  north  of  China  A.D.  916  to 
A.D.  1168.  I  have  not  seen  the  coin  in  questioa  The  Chinese 
inscription  is  not  only  modem  in  form,  but  the  expression  in  it, 
"  Hsing  pao  "  (current  value)  is  modern.  The  form  of  writing 
closely  resembles  that  of  a  coin  of  the  Eitaru  Tartars  now  in 
my  possession,  of  the  undoubted  date  A.D.  1083. 

The  Chinese  regard  the  ChSngs,  the  Latter  Chaos,  and  the 
Northern  Yens  as  usurpers. 

Figs.  129,  130,  and  131  are  called  by  the  Chinese  "  Pai  la 
wu  chu  "  (white  metal  wu  chu).  They  are  of  a  mixture  of  brass, 
iron,  and  tin.  At  their  first  issue  about  200  went  to  the  pound 
avoirdupois.  They  were  afterwards  deteriorated  till  800  went 
to  the  pound.  Later  on  in  this  dynasty  sheet-iron,  leather,  and 
pasteboard  were  made  to  serve  as  coins. 

Tam,g  Dynasty,  a.d.  618-905. 

During  the  time  of  the  Tang  dynasty  the  form  of  money  now 
in  use  in  China  became  prevalent.  That  in  bronze  or  copper  coins 
weighing  each  about  the  tenth  of  an  ounce  became  the  unit  of 
currency.  On  the  &ce  of  the  coin  are  words  showing  the  reign 
during  which  it  is  issued,  and  stating  the  coin  is  currency.  By 
the  tenth  century  the  evolution  of  money  in  China  had  reached 
the  modem  stage  in  which  it  at  present  exists. 


COTTON  INTERESTS,  FOREIGN  AND  NATIVE,  IN 
YORUBA,  AND  GENERALLY  IN  WEST  AFRICA— 

ON  THE  EXTENSIVE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  COTTON  IN  THE  FORM  OP 
A  NATIVE  MANUFACTURE,  AS  A  CONVENIENT  CURRENCY — AND 
ON  THE  REPATRIATION  OF  THE  NEGRO,  TO  PROMOTE,  ON  ANY 
DEFINITE  AND  ESTABLISHED  BASIS,  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  HIS 
OWN  COUNTRY. — (See  MapJ 

Bt  Hib  ExoBLUDroT  GoYXBNOB  MOLONEY,  C.MG.,  of  Lagos. 

[Addressed  to  the  Members  in  the  Mayor's  Parlour,  on  Friday,  November  15th, 
1889,  at  three  p.m.,  His  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Manchester  in  the  chair.] 

IT  is  indeed  with  pride  and  pleasure  I  find  myself  here  to-day, 
in  response  to  your  invitation,  to  deliver  an  address  on  sub- 
jects of  common  and  general  interest  to  this  great  industrial 
centre.  In  these  days  of  severe  international  competition — ^for 
it  must  be  acknowledged  we  have  ceased  to  be  the  commercial 
monopolists  we  have  been,  excepting  perhaps  Lancashire — ^it 
would  seem  to  be  a  duty  specially  incumoent  on  us — indeed  one 
that  has  become  imperatively  necessary — to  consider,  without 
loss  of  time,  how,  one  and  all,  we  can  best  serve  the  interests  of 
those  countries  on  which  we  depend,  not  only  to  get  rid  of  our 
surplus  manufactures,  but  also  for  the  raw  material  for  such. 

It  has  therefore  occurred  to  me  that  I  should  best  serve 
Negro  interests,  and  British  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with 
Negroland,  by  submitting  for  your  generous  hearing  some  re- 
marks on  the  cotton  interests,  foreign  and  native,  of  i  oruba  and 
West  Africa,  on  the  pagn  currency  of  the  Gambia,  and  on  the 
repatriation  from  the  New  World  of  the  Negro,  to  promote  on 
a  permanent  and  extensive  basis  the  development  of  his  own 
country,  and  thereby  British  interests. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  visit  in  1822-24  to  Sockatu  (Socka- 
top).  Captain  Clapperton  was  favoured  by  Sultan  Mohammed 
Bello,  01  Houssa,  with  a  geo^aphical  and  historical  accoimt 
of  Takroor  {vide  Appendix  xii.  to  "  Discoveries  in  Africa,"  by 
Major  Denham,  Clapperton,  &c.),  in  which  we  find  mention 
of  Yarba  (Yarriba  or  Yoruba)  as  an  extensive  and  interesting 
province  flanked  by  the  sea,  and  having  an  anchorafi^e  for  ships 
of  the  Christians  who  visited  the  coast  to  purchase  slaves 
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obtained  in  Central  Africa,  notably  Houssas,  who  were  sold  to 
the  Yarbas,  and  by  them  resold  to  the  Christiana 

We  also  find  in  the  same  work  a  map  of  Central  Africa,  which 
shows  the  middle  Niger,  and  fairly  accurately  the  positions  of 
Bonssra  (Boussah  or  &ussang)  and  of  Tarba,  with  the  direction 
of  its  trade  route  to  the  sealM)ard,  which  agrees  with  one  that 
at  present  exists  vid  Iseyin,  Abeokouta,  and  Badagry^ — ^famous 
as  the  starting-point  across  Yoruba  to  Boussah  of  Clapperton 
and  the  Landers. 

On  the  authority  of  Bello,  the  inhabitants  of  Yarba  descended 
from  the  children  of  Canaan,  who  were  of  the  tribe  of  Nimrod. 
They  were  driven  into  East  Africa  out  of  Arabia  by  Yaa-rooba, 
son  of  Eahtan,  and  they  subsequently  migrated  westward  and 
established  themselves  at  Yarba. 

A^ain,  the  name  Yoruba  is  associated  with  Quorra  (goniy 
river,  m  Fulah,  and  the  affix  ba  great),  viz.,  the  people  of  the 
great  river. 

Among  themselves,  Yoruba  is  given  as  the  name  of  a  former 
king  of  one  of  its  provinces,  who  succeeded  to  rule  over  all  to 
which  he  gave  his  name.  Yorubaland  may  be  said  to  be  now 
composed  of  the  area  situate  south  of  the  9""  of  N.  latitude, 
between  the  Ewe  territory  ( Whemi  or  Dahomey)  and  the  Niger 
main  stream. 

The  territorial  wedge  situate  between  the  Yolta  and  Niger 
rivers  is  divided  between  the  Ewe  and  Yoruba  speaking  peoples, 
the  former  occupying  the  western  and  the  latter  the  eastern 
portion,  contiguity  being  represented  by  the  longitudinal  line 
through  the  mouth  of  the  Ajera  or  Giddy  river,  continued  to 
the  territory  of  the  kingdom  of  Borghu. 

The  population  of  Yoruba  is  given  as  3,000,000,  its  area  as 
25,000  to  30,000  square  miles,  and  it  may  be  compared  in  size 
to  Belgium  and  Holland.  Over  it  we  have  for  years  directed 
from  Lagos  our  influence.  Our  relations  with  it  have  now  been 
placed  beyond  dispute  or  foreign  interference  by  treaties  and 
otherwise.  Such  connection  has  been  assured  and  confirmed 
by  international  understanding  officially  recognised. 

The  colony  of  Lagos,  which  is  the  seaboard  of  Yoruba,  was 
acquired  by  treaties  in  August,  1861,  and  July,  1863.  These 
treaties  conveyed  to  Her  Majesty  the  whole  territories  of  the 
cedenta  Later  additions  were  made  at  the  wish  of  the  native 
authorities  concerned  as  follows :  kingdom  of  Katanu  in  1879, 
of  Appa  in  1883,  and  of  Mahin,  Ja&i,  and  of  Sobo  in  1885. 

I  may  first  remind  you  that  an  important,  and  indeed  exten- 
sive, cotton  native  industry,  both  in  the  raw  and  manufactured 
form,  proceeds  along  West  Africa  in  the  Volof,  Mandingo,  Tchi, 
Ewe,  and  Yoruba  countries — ^that  the  export  of  the  raw  product 
gives  no  idea  of  the  industry.  But  wnen  we  rememoer  the 
millions  of  cloths  turned  out  annually  for  their  home  consump- 
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tion,  of  which  little  is  generally  known,  we  must  recognise  with 
appreciation  the  active  industry  of  the  natives  in  this  one  growth 
alone,  and  begin  to  consider,  in  these  days  of  keen  commercial 
competition  for  Africa's  markets,  whether  Lancashire  cannot 
replace  this  industry,  and  be  thus  the  means  to  let  loose  the 
native  energy  confined  thereto  for  more  extended  agricultural 
pursuits,  of  such  moment  to  that  continent,  and  indeed  to  us. 

We  find  that  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  alone,  of 
raw  cotton,  from  British  and  foreign  West  Africa,  for  the  five 
years  ended  with  1888,  were  a  bagatelle  compared  with  what 
they  might  be ;  when  we  remember  that  cotton  grows  luxuri- 
antly in  Tropical  Africa — wild  in  many  parts,  in  most  culti- 
vated mainly  for  its  home  consumption.  The  low  prices 
realised  since  the  American  war,  as  also  its  inferior  quality, 
have  kept  back  the  natives  from  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
beyond  tneir  own  requirements. 

The  Yoruba  or  Lagos  cotton  {OoasypiuTH  herbaceum)  is 
brownish  in  colour,  rough,  and  short  in  staple,  and  consequently 
does  not  command  the  higher  prices  of  the  market.  The  cotton 
of  the  West  African  Portuguese  possessions — to  wit  Angola — is 
white,  silky,  and  of  good  length  in  staple,  and,  when  properly 
cleaned  and  prepared,  is  as  valuable  as  American.  To  improve 
our  West  African  export  the  Grovemment  of  Lagos  has  introduced 
into  the  country,  through  its  botanic  centre,  several  species  of  the 
cotton-yielding  genus  G^ossypium,  such  as  Egyptian,  Nankin,  Garo 
Hill,  Louisiana,  Sea  Island,  Georgia,  and  New  Orleans  cottons. 
The  short  staple  of  the  Yoruba  cotton  has  told  much  in  the  past 
against  its  marketable  value.  The  introduction  of  this  special 
seed  should  result  in  the  extensive  growth  in  the  country  of  a 
more  valuable  commodity,  and  enable  the  Negroes  of  ibritish 
West  Africa  to  compete  on  more  even  and  encouraging  terms 
with  other  cotton-exporting  countries. 

Against  such  imports  &om  West  Africa  we  must  place  the 
cotton  exports  thereto,  in  a  manufactured  form ;  and  in  doing 
so  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  largest  supply  of  the  raw 
commodity  reaches  this  country  from  the  United  States  of 
America,  from  plantations  dependent  mainly  on  the  labour  of 
Negroes,  whose  growth  and  future  utilisation  daily  become,  in 
their  adopted  country,  a  question  of  considerable  political  im- 
portance. In  1870  the  coloured  population  of  the  United  States 
which  is  not  aflTected  by  immigration,  was  4,880,009 ;  by  1880 
it  had  grown  to  6,580,793,  representing  a  growing  factor,  in  the 
game  of  politics,  not  to  be  overlooked.  Why  cannot  Negroes  at 
home  or  repatriated  from  the  States  or  Brazil  work  m  their 
own  country  ?  And  thus,  why  cannot  we  help  our  colonies  and 
the  mother  country  to  be  self-supplying  and  self-supporting  ? 

Manufactured  cotton  goods  exported  from  this  country  to 
West  Africa  take  the  form  of  piece  goods,  plain  and  printed. 
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bleached  and  unbleached,  printed  and  dyed,  twist  and  yam, 
thread,  &c.,  and  for  the  past  five  years  have  represented  values 
as  follows : 


1884  £1,345,593 

1885  890,099 

1886  780,699 


1887 
1888 


£995,908 
1,025,680 


These  figures,  which  should  have  been  more  than  double,  had 
cotton  in  its  manufactured  form  been  up  to  its  former  standard 
of  quality,  are  made  up  as  follows  as  regards  British  and  Foreign 
consumption. 

1886  British £336,869 


1884  Britiih £591,884 

Foreign   758,709 


n 


1885  Britiah .£388,104 

Foreign  501,995 


i» 


f* 


Foreign  443,830 


1887  British £482,259 

Foreign   563,649 


M 


1888  British £485,789 

„     Foreign  539,891 

Here  I  may  explain  that  in  piece  goods  printed  the  excess  in 
the  Foreign  over  British  consumption  may  be  found  to  lie.  At 
the  same  time  the  former  heading  is  general,  and  includes  not 
only  the  foreign  possessions,  but  also  other  parts  not  strictly  so 
designated,  embracing  the  British  protectorate  of  the  Oil 
Rivers  and  the  Territories  of  the  Royal  Niger  Company. 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves  of  our  cotton  monopoly 
in  West  ASica.  How  lopg  such  monopoly  may  continue  is 
another  question,  and  must  depend  upon  ourselves. 

The  colonial  distribution  of  the  British  consumption  has 
been — 


COLOIOBS. 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

Lagos  

£ 
225,112 
153,429 
218,843 

£ 
193,782 
96,584 

98,788 

£ 
138,183 
99,182 
99,504 

£ 
177.128 
91,499 
168,632 

£432,269 

£ 
192,896 

Gold  Coast     

116,260 

Gambia,  Sierra  Leone   ... 

176,638 

£591,884 

£388,104 

£336,869 

£485,789 

Again,  for  the  same  period  the  consumption  of  the  foreign 
West  African  possessions  was — 


FOBSIGN  PO88I8SIONS. 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

Spanish  Possessions — 

Fernando  Po.  fto.  ................1. 

£ 
1,178 

69,676 

174,205 

£ 
1,267 

47,414 

153,486 

£ 
1,433 

30,111 

187,882 

£ 
607 

50,759 

198,204 

£ 
768 

French  Possessions — 

Goree,  Senegal,  Gaboon,  &o 

Portuguese  Possessions — 

Loanda  and  Angola,  Ae. 

61,897 
94,011 

West  African  Cotton  iTUerests. 
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The  balance,  which  I  subjoin,  represented  the  value  of 
cotton  goods  exported  to  West  Africa,  not  particularly  desig- 
nated, which  I  may  again  explain  includes  tne  German  posses- 
sions, the  British  protectorate  of  the  Oil  Rivers,  and  the 
Territories  of  the  Royal  Niger  Company — 


1884 


1885 


1886 


1887 


1888 


£508,656  ...  £299,828  ...  £224,404  ...  £814,079  ...  £888,220 

In  view  of  its  comparative  growth  and  small  area,  the  cotton 
business  of  Lagos  (and  Yoruba),  of  all  our  British  West  African 
possessions,  is  the  best  and  most  promising. 

The  raw  cotton  exported  from  Yoruba  through  the  colony, 
during  the  last  thirteen  years,  and  the  direction  of  export,  are 
given  in  the  following  table — 


ConilTRIBS. 


Great  Britain    ...lb. 


Gennany 
France... 


ft 


ft 


ToUl 


.lb. 


1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

418,650 

581,600 

183,950 

24,800 

6,000 

163,950 

81,150 

12,000 

•  •  « 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

56,550 

55,050 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

a  •  • 

a  •  • 

559,850 

598,650 

188,950 

24,300 

6,000 

163,950 

1882 


450,450 


450,450 


COUITTBIBS. 


n 


Gnat  Britain     ...lb. 

Germany  , 

France  

Brazil    

Total  


11 
lb. 


1888 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

■ 

1888 

409,746 

580,414 

278,694 

96,980 

116,875 

208,687 

1,626 

•  •  • 

156 

•  •  • 

5,860 

27,741 

162 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

■  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

a  •  • 

•  •  • 

56 

411,684 

580,414 

278,850 

96,980 

121.735 

231,484 

In  connection  with  the  pagn  currency,  I  would  invite  your 
attention  for  a  short  time  to  the  native  manufacture,  on  the  river 
Ganibia,  of  cotton  cloth,  generally  known  as  pdgn,  which  seems 
anglified  from  the  French  pagne,  said  to  have  its  origin  in  the 
Volof  M'pendal,  Women  wear  each  two,  rapendcd  and  seurre^ 
the  former  for  the  lower,  the  latter  for  the  upper  part  of  the 
body.  In  addition  to  a  loin  cloth,  the  men  use  eacn  one  pagn 
{taray-laye).  Beyond  their  use  for  daily  wear  these  pagns  serve 
as  do  our  bedclothes. 
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Among  the  Traza  Moors  and  others,  who  inhabit  the  area 
lorth  and  east  of  the  Senegal  river,  the  pagn  is  often  made  of 
the  hair  of  the  camel  and  other  beasts.  It  is  woven  in  primitive 
indeed  looms,  often  found  described  in  books  of  travel  on 
West  Africa,  from  country-grown  cotton,  among  the  Volofs, 
Fulahs,  Mandingoes,  and  ^reres.  Coverings  of  grass,  woven  or 
plain,  or  of  skins  of  animals,  are  used  among  the  Pepels  and 
others  occupying  the  rivers  that  debouch  near  the  ^issagos 
Islands. 

The  importance  of  this  cotton  growth,  and  how  great  a 
part  as  a  manufactured  article  of  consumption  it  may  play, 
should  be  well  weighed  by  such  an  industnal  centre  as  Man- 
chester. Near  to  the  West  African  coast,  where  European  and 
American  thread,  yam,  and  silk  penetrate,  are  found  mixtures 
of  native  and  foreign  manufactures.  In  addition  to  their  cos- 
tume requirements,  Gambians  manufacture  a  sufficiency  for  an 
extensive  native  currency,  known  as  the  local  pagn  currency. 
This  stock  represents  the  output  of  the  spare  time  of  Negresses 
and  their  slaves,  and  is  regulated  by  the  fact  that  their  wealth 
is  invested  chiefly  in  slaves  and  cloths,  which  go  largely  to 
represent  their  capital*  Wearing  cloths  fetch  sometimes  as 
much  as  £20  each. 

A  distinction  in  name,  price,  and  description  is  recognised 
locally  in  the  currency  of  the  upper  and  lower  river,  chiefly  as 
follows : — 


Value 
Lown  Gambia.  recognlaed. 

Bandy  cloth  28. 

Baasa  faDDo   • 6b. 

M'Bake  (Jung  JuDg)    48.  and  Ss. 

Nuty  Fing 6b. 

_  „        88. 

M'Bake 12fl. 

M'Dore   128. 


Value 
Uppkb  Gambia.  recogniBed. 

Bandy  cloth   28. 

Ooorombo  2b. 

Fanni  Fing 48. 

If  n    "*• 

Qasay    „    68. 

Fanni 8b. 

Fattah    IOb, 


LOWER  RIVER  PAGNS. 

Bcmdy  Cloth:  An  unbleached  cloth  of  cotton,  measuring 
from  5  to  5^  inches  in  width  and  a  fathom  in  length.  Eight 
fathoms  make  a  pagn,  the  current  value  of  which,  on  the  river 
as  well  as  at  Bathurst,  is  at  the  rate  of  3d.  a  fEithom  or  2s.  a 
pagn. 

Baaea  Fcmno :  A  bandy  cloth  pagn  of  the  usual  size,  stitched 
together  and  dipped  in  weak  incugo  dye  preparation.  It  is  of 
the  same  value  as  the  bandy  cloth. 

M'Bake  :  The  4s.  M'Bake  is  a  pagn  of  light  blue  colour. 

Jung  Jung  or  Spotted  Cloth :  The  same  as  the  ITBake  as  to 
colour,  but  spotted,  which  is  effected  by  beeswax  or  some 
vegetable  preparation.     The  word  jung  jung  means  spotted. 
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Nrdy  Fing  68.,  Nuty  Fing  8«. :  Single  blue  pagns,  but  dis- 
tinguishable by  the  degree  of  colouring,  the  latter  being  a 
shade  darker  than  the  otner. 

JIfBake  Ss, :  Is  of  the  same  make  and  dye  as  the  4s.  M'Bake. 
This  is,  however,  of  larger  size,  measuring  generally  about  9 
feet  in  length,  and  from  4  to  4^  feet  in  width.  Generally  made 
in  pairs  and  used  exclusively  by  men. 

M*D<yre:  The  same  as  8s.  M'Bake,  but  distinguished  by 
coloured  stripes  of  white  and  blue  in  the  centre.  This  pagn 
varies  in  price  from  12s.  to  24&  a  pair,  according  to  the  dye,  tne 
degree  of  colouring  enhancing  the  value.  Another  distinction 
of  these  pagns,  which  are  usually  sold  in  pairs,  is  that  one 
pagn  is  generally  made  wider  than  the  other.  The  wider  is 
used  for  wrapping  round  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  and  the 
other  for  wrapping  about  the  upper  part. 


UPPER  RIVER  PAGNS. 

Bandy  Cloth :  Manufactured  in  the  same  way  as  the  Lower 
River  bandy  cloth,  already  described,  but  generally  the  Upper 
River  bandy  cloth  is  narrower  and  coarser.  Bandy  cloths  are 
the  small  change  in  the  currency  of  the  river.  In  fathom 
lengths  at  3d.  each,  they  are  used  in  the  same  way  as  small 
silver  in  more  fEivoured  parta 

Coorombo:  This  is  an  eight  fathoms  bandy  cloth  pagn, 
stitched  together,  but  not  dyed.    Value  2s. 

Fcmm,i  Fing,  4d.,  6^.,  Ss. :  It  is  a  blue  pagn,  the  price  varying 
according  to  the  degree  of  dye. 

Oasay  Fvag :  It  is  a  light  blue  pagn,  manufiEtctured  of  native 
white  and  dyed  blue  cotton  yam,  mixed  together  previous  to 
imdergoing  tne  usual  process  of  dyeing. 

Fattah :  It  is  a  pagn  of  light  blue,  mid  blue,  and  dark  blue 
colours  on  one  side,  and  altogether  dark  blue  on  the  other  side. 
It  has  coloured  stripes  straight  along  its  length.  This  is 
effected  by  stitching  seams  all  over  the  pa^n  previous  to  dye- 
ing, the  seamed  parts  presenting  a  stripea  light  colouring  aner 
the  dyeinff  process  is  complete. 

CousaSa  and  Desir:  There  are  other  pagns  of  the  Upper 
River  not  included  in  the  above  list.  The  coiisaha,  used  exclu- 
sively by  females,  is  of  the  deepest  blue  colour,  approaching 
to  black,  glazed  with  reddish  tinta  The  value  is  12s.  The  other, 
desir,  is  also  a  female  pagn  of  deep  blue  colour,  but  with  long 
finnges  at  both  ends,  and  varying  in  price  from  12s.  to  24s. 

The  weavers  are  generally  known  among  Mandingoes  as 
dareelah,  and  among  Y0I0&  as  rabar-kat.  Their  chief  industry 
is  weaving.  When  not  so  employed,  many  become  for  a  time 
gryots  or  wandering  minstrels. 
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The  currency  pagns  change  hands  as,  or  in  exchange  for, 
cash  or  home  goodis,  and  are  received  from  time  to  time  as  such 
by  merchants  and  traders.  The  age  of  the  article  does  not,  as 
a  rule,  affect  its  current  value.  I  was  indeed  surprised  in  1885 
to  learn  at  Bathurst  that  there  were  in  the  mercantile  houses 
currency  pagns  to  the  value  of  over  £60,000.  Fancy  the  anxiety 
of  the  possessors  of  such  old  clothes,  and  the  labour  and  expense 
of  keeping  them  free  from  damp  and  moth.  True,  such  an 
exceptionally  large  deposit  was  due  to  failures  of  the  crop,  repre- 
sented by  the  one  staple,  the  ground  nut,  from  excess  of  rain  or 
drought,  and  somewhat  to  the  guerilla  warfare  that  prevailed. 

Pagns  are  sold  by  length  and  not  hj  weight.  They  are 
unsized,  substantial,  and  of  great  durability — conditions  that 
should  weigh  with  home  manufacturers,  if  they  aim  at  replacing 
generally  tnis  native  industry,  and  thus  setting  free  for  other 
agricultural  work  the  thousands  of  hands  employed  now  as 
weavers. 

In  the  interest  of  the  native  farmer — ^for  Lagos  oil,  as  you 
will  remember,  used  always  to  hold  the  first  place  in  the  market 
for  purity  and  value — of  the  manufacturer,  of  conscientious 
traders,  agents,  and  merchants,  to  guard  against  a  further  con- 
tinuance of  fraud  upon  customers,  and  to  protect  honest  com- 
merce, at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  it  was  considered 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  Colony  of  Lagos  that  the  time  had 
arrived  for  the  enactment  of  legal  measures,  more  searching 
than  had  hitherto  existed,  for  the  repression  of  the  rapidly- 
increasing  practice  of  adulterating  produce.  As  examples  of 
these  fraudulent  practices,  I  may  mention  the  adulteration  of 
palm  oil  with  agidi  (groxmd  Indian  com),  causing  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  bulk  and  deterioration  in  quality;  the 
mixture  of  cotton  seeds  with  cotton,  to  increase  the  weight  and 
lessen  the  labour  of  production ;  and  the  addition  of  palm-nut 
shells  to  palm  kernels,  for  similar  reasons ;  as  well  as  the  open 
and  scandalous  practice  of  soaking  the  kernels  before  bringmg 
them  to  sale,  thereby  causing  a  great  temporary  addition  to  the 
weight  at  the  expense  of  an  ultimate  loss  of  15  per  cent  of  their 
value  in  Europe.  To  such  an  extent  had  this  unsatis&ctory 
state  of  afiairs  increased  that  the  credit  of  Lagos  as  a  source  of 
valuable  produce  was  seriously  affected,  and  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  pass  a  law,  entitled  ''An  Ordinance  to  Prevent  the 
Adulteration  of  Produce." 

This  ordinance  seems  to  act  well  and  to  be  in  a  fair  wov  to 
put  an  end  to  the  evil  against  which  it  was  directed.  That 
the  necessity  for  it  should  nave  arisen  shows  the  difficulty  of  pre- 
venting^ the  ruin  of  native  commerce  by  the  ill-directed  greed 
of  those  most  deeply  interested.  At  the  same  time,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  the  system  which  has  hitherto  existed  on  the 
part  of  ourselves  of  supplying  goods  to  the  traders,  or  middle- 
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men,  of  the  coast,  prepared  in  a  manner  calculated  to  deceive  the 
producer  of  oil,  kernels,  and  cotton  in  the  interior,  has  had  much 
to  do  with  the  origin  of  these  frauds,  and  I  am  emboldened  to 
mention  this  fact  in  a  meeting  composed,  perhaps,  in  part,  of 
the  manufacturers  and  merchants  oi  Lancashire,  by  the  con- 
sideration of  the  ruinous  results  to  our  cotton  trade  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  which  have  arisen  from  this  practice.  In 
Central  America — I  have  it  on  the  authority  of  an  eye-witness 
— the  Indian  asks  for,  pays  for,  and  sees  that  he  gets,  American 
drills  and  bafts,  leaving  to  the  Negro  mahogany  cutters,  who 
are  supplied  on  the  truck  system,  and  have  therefore  little  or 
no  option,  the  cheaper  and  more  pretentious  English  goods. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  American  goods  are  strong  and 
free  from  size.  I  believe  that  I  am  not  wrong  in  saying  that  a 
similar  result  has  been  observed  in  China,  where  we  have  been 
obliged  to  imitate  the  American  cloths  in  order  to  compete  with 
them.  If  I  am  wrong  in  this,  you  will  doubtless  be  able  to  cor- 
rect me.  In  East  Africa,  Thomson,  in  his  work  on  the  "  Central 
Lakes  of  Africa,"  fasserts  that  the  natives  of  Zanzibar  buy 
mainly  "  Merikani  "  cloth,  leaving  the  inferior  English  goods  to 
the  Arabs,  who  trade  with  the  interior,  and  whose  method  of 
persuading  the  more  innocent  native  to  accept  such  goods  as 
the^  may  choose  to  offer  is  well  known.  My  fear  is  that  this, 
which  is  one  of  the  apparently  inevitable  results  of  a  business 
carried  on  through  a  number  oi  native  middlemen,  each  of  whom 
has  to  make  his  profit  out  of  the  goods  which  pass  through  his 
hands,  and  the  last  of  whom  is  often  an  Arab  or  a  native  king — 
distributing  the  goods  with  more  or  less  of  compulsion — should 
affect  to  a  really  serious  extent  the  sale  of  our  goods  in  the 
markets  of  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  result  of  this  would  be 
that  the  African  would  cease  to  buy  European  goods,  and  would 
go  more  actively  to  manufacture  his  own  grass  and  cotton  cloths, 
which  even  now  are  in  great  and  increasing  demand  among  the 
natives  of  the  coast,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  Kberty  of 
purchase  enjoyed  owing  to  the  comparatively  recent  introauc- 
tion  of  cash  payments  for  produce  at  the  ports  and  less  distant 
markets.  Having  freedom  of  choice,  tne  native  is  rapidly 
reverting  to  the  use  of  his  own  strong  country  cloths.  We 
cannot  blame  him  for  it.  Country  cloths  are  now  exposed  for 
sale  in  every  market-place  beside  the  European  goods,  and  are 
not  unlikely  in  time  to  beat  them  out  of  tne  markets  near  the 
coast. 

The  above  facts  will  also  go  far  to  explain  why,  in  self- 
defence,  adulteration  has  been  resorted  to  by  the  native  dealer 
who  attends  the  produce  markets  of  the  interior — ^for,  mark 
you,  the  interior  natives  do  not  resort  to  such  practices.  They 
would  not  dare  to.  Only  men  do  it  who  have  been  in 
contact  with  the  coast  civilisation.    The  distrust  in  which  they 
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are  now  held  by  the  producer  is  such  that  they  are  at  many 
markets  obligea  to  pay  for  their  produce  in  English  silver 
currency,  with  which  the  native  buys  such  &poods  as  suit  him 
best,  and,  for  preference,  native  good&  Within  measurable 
distance  of  the  coast  distributing  centres,  the  system  of  direct 
barter,  which  used  to  rule  in  Africa,  will  soon  no  longer  exist. 

As  Ife,  in  Yoruba,  is  supposed  by  the  natives  to  have  been 
the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  white  and  black,  so  it  is  generally 
believed  in  the  country  that  we  English  want  palm  oil ;  that  we 
cannot  do  without  palm  oil ;  that,  m  feu^t,  there  is  nothing  else 
but  palm  oil.  Its  rivals  in  the  form  of  petroleum,  tallow,  cotton- 
seed, linseed,  and  ground  nuts,  are  comparatively  unknown  to 
them.  They  cannot  appreciate  the  variations  of  supply  and 
demand,  and,  consequently,  of  the  European  market.  They 
cannot  imderstand  how  it  is  that  some  years  back  they  ^ot  in 
goods  the  equivalent  of  £52  per  ton  for  their  oil,  while  at 
present  they  do  not  get  half  so  much.  They  believe  there  is 
something  wrong  somewhere,  and  they  expect  and  demand  the 
same  number  ofpieces  of  cloth  which  they  did  when  the  price 
was  what  I  have  mentioned.  Instead  of  educating  the  native 
up  to  a  sense  of  appreciation  of  the  variation  of  European  tariffs, 
he  has  been  deceived  by  quality,  and  short  lengths,  strengths, 
weights,  and  measures.  1  have  already  shown  that  we  cannot 
urge  in  our  defence  that  the  native  gets  what  he  asks  for.  The 
native  who  buys  such  goods  takes  good  care  to  make  no  use  of 
them  himself.  He  buys  them  to  pass  on  to  the  more  ignorant 
producer  of  oil  and  kernels,  who  does  not  want  them,  but  has  to 
take  what  he  can  get,  as  he  cannot  both  make  oil  and  manu- 
facture cloth. 

Take  cotton  goods,  for  example.  The  trade  used  to  deal  in 
pieces  of  so  many  jards  made  up  of  so  many  yard-folds.  The 
native  goes  by  weight  and  folds.  What  does  he  know  of  our 
standard  ? — ^that  36  inches  go  to  a  yard  ?  Well>  there  was  intro- 
duced, and  still  continues,  the  practice  of  importing  finished 
Eieces  made  up  into  the  same  number  of  folds  as  before,  but 
avin^  each  fold  some  inches  short  of  36.  Such  pieces  seem  to 
be^  chiefly  composed  of  size,  on  a  slender  basis  of  cotton,  and  can, 
like  the  proverbial  umbrella,  only  be  used  in  sunshiny  weather^ 
in  a  country  which  has  a  rainy  season  extending  over  five  or 
six  months,  with  an  average  total  rainfall  approaching  100 
inches.  As  for  washing,  such  goods,  when  washed,  would  make 
in  Yoruba  excellent,  though  frarile,  sieves,  but  are  quite  useless 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  human  body. 

I  am  told  that  the  two  finishes  of  the  trade  are  known  as  the 
farina  finish  and  the  salt  finish,  chalk  and  starch  forming  the 
basis  in  each,  and  that  the  former  is  applied  to  goods  for  West 
Africa.  On  one  occasion  I  inspected  at  Government  House, 
Lagos,  two  pieces  of  white  manufactured  cotton,  each  of  24  yards^ 
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made  up  in  30  folda  The  lighter  one,  which  weighed  five  pounds, 
had  cost,  landed  at  Lagos,  6s.  lOd. ;  the  heavier  one,  of  eleven 
pounds,  cost  6s.  3d.  The  former,  though  of  superior  quality, 
realised  only  7s.  3d. ;  the  latter,  though  resembling  brittle  paper 
more  than  cotton,  and  of  much  inferior  qualitv,  letched  9s.  6d. 
This  will  somewhat  explain  how  the  standara  has  gone  down 
since  1884  to  meet  local  expectations,  which,  it  must  oe  remem- 
bered, are  merely  those  of  tne  coast  middlemen  who  get  rid  of 
such  rubbish  at  the  interior  markets,  where  it  is  palmed  off  on 
the  natives  nclentes  volentea. 

The  following  data  will  give  you  some  particulars  of  the 
length  reductions  and  depreciation  in  value,  of  the  articles  of 
the  drygoods  trade  since  1883 : — 


Articles. 

Gray  bafts 

SatteeDS    

Madras  

CroydoDS  

Blue  regattas    

Fancy  drills 

Fancy  ticks  

Waste  check 

Corded  bafts 

White  brilliant 

Red  satteens 

Scarlet  flannel 

Patent  veWet   

Fancy  prints 

Striped  domestic 

White  piqne  brocades... 
White  brocades    


Length,  1882-4. 


28  yards 

If 
Shks. 

28  yards 

if 
» 
fi 
it 

n 
n 
t) 

25  yards 

•  as 

28  yards 

>t 
If 

it 


BelUxig  Price. 


8/. 

20/- 

8/-  to  9/- 

7/6 
10/. 

9/- 

8/. 
10/. 
14/- 
16/- 
12/. 
20/- 
4/-  per  yard 

6/. 

9/. 
26/- 
20/- 


Lengtb,  1888. 


24  to  25  yards 

•  •  • 

24  to  25  yards 
II 
n 

19 

II 
11 

28  yards 

■  •  ■ 

10  yards 
24  yards 

II 


Selling  Price. 


3/6 
9/- 

H' 
8/6 

4/6 

!f 

6/. 
5/6 
6/6 
6/6 
11/. 
2/3 
2/6 
4/6 
9/. 
6/6 


to4/- 

tolO/- 

to4/6 

to  4/. 

to6/- 

to6/. 

to  4/6 

to6/- 
to7/- 
to6/- 

to2/6 
to  8/. 
to6/- 
tolO/' 
to  7/. 


May  I  be  excused  if  I  express  a  hope  that  the  statement  of  a 
record  of  so  disastrous  a  policy  will  lead  to  its  abandonment  by 
those  whose  interests  are  concerned,  especially  as  the  '*  Adultera- 
tion of  Produce  Ordinance "  bids  fair  to  put  a  stop  to  similar 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  natives  ? 

As  one  strongly  interested  in  Yoruba,  I  cannot  but 
express  myself  strongly  on  a  subject  of  such  vital  importance 
to  the  trade  of  that  country,  as  well  as  to  the  British  manu- 
facturer. 

I  may  further  mention  that  retail  hucksters  have  felt 
obliged  to  continue  the  deception  by  the  use  of  so-called  yard 
measures  of  so  many  inches  less  than  the  standard  measure — 
32  inches  being  the  now  accepted  standard  yard  in  many  of  the 
native  markets.  From  the  above  facts,  the  necessity  for  the 
extension  to  the  colony — ^which  has  been  done — of  the  Mer- 
chandise Marks  Act  becomes  manifest,  as  also  of  a  Weights  and 
Measures  Ordinance — enactments  which,  I  trust,  will  prove 
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suffiqient  to  balance  evenly  the  scale  as  regards  the  protection 
of  honest  importers  and  consumers. 

We  know  that  the  Niger  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  the 
high  road  of  Mohammedanism  from  North  and  East  Africa.  Its 
active  pioneers  and  advance  guard  on  Yoruba  have  been  the 
Peuls  or  Fulanis,  who  have  in  the  past  overrun  and  subjected 
most  of  the  country  on  the  middle  stream,  and  have  so  far  suc- 
ceeded in  considerably  contracting  the  area  of  Yorubaland, 
which,  though  divided  tribally  and  dialectically,  has  a  common 
national  tongue  and  a  recognised  feudal  head  in  the  person  of 
the  Aiafin  of  Oyo,  who  is  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Lagos — as  are,  indeed,  all  the  Yoruba  native  states. 

This  is  important  information  for  the  cotton  industry.  In 
Sir  Francis  Bui-ton's  "  Wanderings  in  West  Africa,"  written  in 
1863,  he  gave  the  Mohammedan  population  of  Lagos  as  700  to 
800.  In  1881  it  reached  12,023,  and  it  may  be  said  now  to  be 
about  15,000.  Islamism  grows  apace  in  West  Africa,  and  with 
it  a  demand  for  Manchester  cotton ;  for,  be  it  remembered,  each 
Mohammedan,  or  person  who  dresses  after  the  Mohammedan 
fashion  (and  there  are  thousands  of  such  natives)  has  two  or 
three  complete  costumes  each  year,  and  one  costume  takes 
from  40  to  50  yards  of  croydon,  where  cloth  of  native  manu- 
facture is  not  used. 

In  Yoruba  the  dress  of  an  ordinary  male  Mohammedan 
consists  of  trousers,  vest  (togo),  gown  (agbada),  cap  and  turban  ; 
and  takes  from  45  to  50  yards  per  suit,  of  which  he  is  said  to 
have  two  or  three  each  year.  The  lady*s  costume  consists  of  a 
cloth  (kijipa),  cover  cloth,  head  tie,  and  ashibon  covering,  and 
takes  about  33  yards.  With  an  allowance  of  three  suits  in  each 
case  per  annum,  of  croydon  material,  we  should  have  a  consump- 
tion of  250  yards  for  a  male  and  female  couple,  or  125  yards  per 
person,  which  at  4s.  per  25  yards  would  equal  £1  a  head.  Now 
the  population  of  Yoruba  is  given  at  3,000,000,  and  the  trade 
routes  vid  Busah  and  Rabba  connect  that  people  with  the 
Mohammedan  states  flanking  the  Middle  and  Upper  Niger> 
and  therefore  the  cotton  demand  is  trivial  compared  with 
what  it  may  become. 

I  remember  conveniently  that  I  noticed,  in  the  Church 
Mission  Atlas,  that  there  were  in  Africa  50,416,000  Mohamme- 
dans, and  144,472,900  pagans,  so  you  must  acknowledge  the 
enormity  of  the  work  Lancashire  will  have,  if  we  succeed  only 
in  securing  a  continuance  of  our  cotton  export  monopoly. 

With  Lagos  the  trade  routes  through  Yoruba  to  the  Niger 
are:  (1)  Abeokouta,  up  the  Ogun  River,  Iseyin,  through  the 
Borgu  or  Barba  country  to  Busah  or  Busang  on  the  Niger.  (2) 
Abeokouta,  Oyo,  Ogbomaso,  Ilorin,  and  Rabba,  on  the  Niger. 
(3)  Ikorodu  or  Ode  Ketu  (in  Jebu),  Ode,  Oru,  Ibadan,  Ilorin, 
and  Rabba.      (4)  Artijere,    Itebu,  Ondo,  Ilesha,  Ilorin,  and 
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Rabba.     (5)  Benin,  throug^h  the  countries  of  the  confederation 
known  as  Ekitiparapo,  Ilorin,  Rabba. 

As  I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  explained  elsewhere, 
these  routes  vary  in  length  from  200  to  300  miles,  are  long  and 
well-established,  and  connect  populous  centres,  which  any  rail- 
way system  contemplated  should  do. 

An  occasion  such  as  this  allows  me  to  inform  you  that  what 
is  commonly  known  as  one  (Eriodendron  anfractuoaum)  of  the 
silk  cotton  trees  is  found  all  over  West  Tropical  Africa,  but  its 
cotton  yield  is  put  to  no  export  use.  Compare  the  growing 
consumption  of  this  commodity  under  the  name  of  kapok  in 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  where  it  is  imported  from  the 
East,  and  used  for  upholstery  purposes,  fetching,  unprepared, 
up  to  30s.  per  cwt.,  and  prepared  up  to  £5.  Its  import  into 
Holland  alone  in  1877  was  510,2301b.  It  is  now  over  a  million. 
Kapok  introduction  into  this  country  may  deserve  commercial 
attention. 

Now,  in  view  of  the  recent  general  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
of  the  Empire  of  Brazil,  which  was  most  enthusiastically  cele- 
brated in  Lagos  in  September  and  October,  1888,  and  of  the 
well-known  desire  on  the  part  of  many  of  them  to  follow  in  the  ♦ 
steps  of  their  fellow-countrymen  who  have  returned  to  their 
fatherland  in  West  Africa,  and  especially  to  the  country  of  the 
Yorubas,  the  memory  of  which  is  still  fresh  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  many  of  them,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  clear  state- 
ment of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  a  commercial  enterprise  founded  upon  the  necessity  which 
exists  for  their  continued  transport  to  West  Africa  may  serve 
as  a  sufficient  inducement  for  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
advancement  of  the  Negro,  and  through  him  of  tropical  Africa, 
to  attempt  a  commercial  enterprise  m  the  form  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  steam  communication  between  Lagos  and  the 
Brazilian  coast. 

Local  experience  of  the  industry,  intelligence,  and  character 
of  such  settlers  in  the  past  makes  it  clear  that  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country  would  be  materially  increased  by  a 
timely  encouragement  of  this  noble  work  of  repatriation.  An 
extended  influx  of  skilled  agriculturists,  craftsmen,  and  mechanics 
could  not  fail  to  improve  the  general  prospects  of  the  land  of 
the  Yorubas  and  of  W  est  Africa  generally.  Their  past  sufferings 
in  distant  lands  cannot  but  make  them  eager  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  home  of  their  fathers  in 
numbers  proportionate  to  their  own  means,  to  the  help  given 
them  and  to  the  means  of  transport  available.  From  the  intelli- 
gent competition  of  those  who  have  already  repatriated  the 
peoples  01  West  Africa  have  everything  to  hope  and  nothing  to 
fear. 

According  to  the  census  returns  of  1872,  Brazil  had  then  a 
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population  of  9,700,187,  of  which  more  than  one-seventh,  viz., 
1,476,567,  were  slaves.  The  Brazilian  liOgislature,  by  its  Act  of 
the  12th  May,  1888,  has  done  justice  to  Africa  and  restored  to 
their  natural  and  rightful  freedom  nearly  1,000,000  Negroes, 
and  has  thus  killed  slavery  in  the  New  World. 

And  who  are  those  persons  who  have  at  last  received  their 
natural  rights,  and  what  was  their  servile  work?  They  are 
Africans — thousands  of  them  Yorubas — ^many  of  whom  have 
retained  or  learned  their  own  language,  who  themselves,  or 
their  parents  before  them,  were  cruelly  robbed  in  the  past  from 
the  west  side  of  the  African  continent  to  take,  on  the  plantations 
of  the  New  World,  the  place,  as  slaves,  of  the  aborigines  of  the 
oountry,  whose  almost  complete  extermination  is  already  a 
matter  of  history. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  their  labour  ?  Why,  that  to- 
day, notwithstanding  her  comparatively  small  population  and 
correspondingly  small  cultivated  area,  Brazil  is  rich  in  the 
export  of  conee,  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  maize,  and  other  com- 
mercial commodities,  especially  of  the  three  first  named. 

When  we  look  to  Brazil,  the  agricultural  and  commercial 
development  of  which  has  been  the  work  of  trained  Negroes, 
what  ao  we  find?  That  there  was  exported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in- 

1887.  1888 

£  £ 

Rubber 1,605,116     1,604,108 

Cocoa   49,738     27,631 

Coffee  1,096,896     491,622 

Cotton,  raw 1,644,616     1,103,534 

CottoDfSeeds  76,572    93,207 

All  these  products — I  may  except  cocoa,  which  thrives,  how- 
ever, in  West  Africa,  as  if  it  were  indigenous — have  their  home 
in  Wast  Africa.  Their  development  is  a  problem  of  the  present 
and  future. 

In  addition  to  what  we  have  from  time  to  time  read,  we 
know  by  results  that  a  strong  desire  of  repatriation  has  ever 
possessed  African  slaves  not  bom  in  Brazil  Many  associations 
nave  been  there  formed  for.  years  past  for  the  purchase  of  the 
freedom  of  African  slaves  ana  for  their  restoration  to  their  native 
<;ountry.  Although  they  began  to  repatriate  first  about  1840, 
they  did  not,  in  view  of  the  notoriety  of  Lagos,  Whydah,  and 
the  mouths  of  the  Niger  as  slave  ports,  do  so  in  any  number 
before  the  cession  to  the  British  Grown  of  Lagos  in  1862.  That 
Government  wisely  set  apart  for  them  a  district  in  the  island 
of  Lagos,  and  many  of  tne  streets  in  Lagos,  viz.,  Pedro  Street, 
Martin  Street,  Bamgboshe  Street,  &c.,  have  been  named  after 
them.  Of  repatriates  from  Brazil  there  were  1,237  in  Lagos 
in  1871,  and  about  2,732  in  1881.      From  April,  1883,  when 
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a  proper  record  began  to  be  kept  in  the  Customs,  there 
had  arrived,  at  the  end  of  1888,  489,  making  a  total  of 
3,221.  I  would  estimate  that  there  are  in  Toruba  now  about 
5,000  repatriates.  These  repatriates  are  an  orderly,  industrious, 
settled,  and  highly  respectable  portion  of  the  community,  and 
present  generally  praiseworthy  examples  as  citizens.  To  West 
Africa — we  are  here  especially  interested  in  Yorubaland,  the 
prosperity  of  which,  as  of  other  parts  of  the  world  that  have  been 
cursed  in  the  past  by  slavery,  must  depend  on  vested  interests 
in  the  soil,  to  oe  brought  about  by  the  creation  of  peasant  pro- 
prietorships— the  development  of  agricultural  interests  is  of  the 
greatest  moment.  In  furtherance  of  such,  the  repatriation  from 
razil  of  mechanics  and  trained  cultivators  of  the  soil  is  speciall  v 
desirable,  and  should  receive  all  encouragement.  Again,  such 
repatriates  have  represented,  and  will,  admirable  centres  for  the 
diffusion  among  their  less  developed  countrymen,  of  their 
enlightenment  and  cultivation. 

Apart  from  considerations  of  the  substantial  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  an  increased  immigration  of  intelligent  settlers 
into  our  colonies  and  the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  I  have  been 
led  by  a  careful  study  of  the  details  of  the  intercontinental  trade, 
between  Brazil  and  Lagos  during  the  past  six  years,  ended  with 
1887,  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  successful 
and  profitable  issue  to  an  enterprising  attempt  to  encourage,  by 
steam  communication  and  moderate  rates  of  freights  and  fares, 
the  repatriation  of  the  lately  liberated  Africans.  Of  their 
eagerness  to  return  to  the  homes  of  their  ancestors  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  from  more  than  one  authority.  The  diffi- 
culties at  present  placed  in  their  wa)'  by  an  infrequent,  dilatory, 
and  inconvenient  means  of  transport  alone  prevent  them  from 
leaving  in  large  numbers  a  land  in  which  they  are  strangers  and 
imwillmg  colonists. 

The  trade  connection  is,  indeed,  encouraging,  when  we  bear 
in  mind  the  slow,  uncertain,  and  insufficient  means  of  commu- 
nication that  has  obtained  and  obtains. 

During  the  six  years  ending  on  the  31st  of  December,  1887, 
28  sailing  vessels  entered  the  port  of  Lagos  from  Brazil,  and  27 
cleared  for  Brazilian  ports,  giving  an  annual  average  of  4f 
entries  and  4|  clearances  in  connection  with  this  trade.  The 
vessels  which  arrived  from  Brazil  were  of  a  total  tonnage 
of  4,728  tons,  and  earned,  it  is  estimated,  the  sum  of  £21,508 
for  freights  and  £2,742  for  fares,  making  a  total  of  £24,250,  or 
a  yearly  average  of  £4,041  gross  earnings  on  the  outward  voyage. 
The  27  vessels  which  cleared  for  Brazil  were  of  a  total  tonnage 
of  4,520  tons,  and  earred,  it  is  estimated,  the  sum  of  £6,802  for 
freights  and  £1,716  for  feires,  making  a  total  of  £8,518,  or  a 
yearly  average  of  £1,419  gross  earnings  on  the  homeward  voyage. 

The  tonnage  here  given  represents  registered  capacity  and 
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frei^t,  has  been  calculated  at  so  much  a  package  on  the  current 
tarin  of  sailing  vessels,  as  given  hereunder : — 

FROM  BRAZIL. 

Rum,  per  pipe  of  100  gaUons SOs, 

Tobacco,  per  roll  of  25  lb 48. 

Tobacco,  per  band  of  3  rolls,  or  75  lb lOs. 

Beef,  per  bag  of  120  lb Ss. 

Coffee,  per  bag  of  501b.  Ss. 

Cases  (of  various  sizes)    Ss.  &6a. 

TO  BRAZIL. 

Palm  oil,  per  puncheon  of  200  gallons 288. 

Barrels  (any  size)     lOs. 

Kegs  (any  size)    Ss. 

Calabashes,  in  bundles  of  100  6s. 

Kolah  nuts,  per  1,000    2s.  8d. 

Cloths,  of  country  manufacture,  each  Id. 

The  number  of  passengers  from  Brazil  to  Lagos  reached,  for 
the  same  period,  and  by  the  same  opportunities,  a  total  of  457,  or 
an  average  of  76  per  annum,  and  &om  Lagos  to  Brazil,  286,  or 
an  average  of  47  per  annum.  The  total  number  of  passengers 
carried  both  ways  was  743,  or  an  annual  average  of  123,  and  the 
amount  paid  by  them  for  fares  amounted  to  £4,458,  or  an  annual 
average  of  £743.  The  total  amount  received  for  freights  was 
£28,310,  or  £4,718J  per  annum.  The  gross  total  receipts  for 
freights  and  fares  amounted  to  £32,768,  or  an  annual  average  of 
£5,461J. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above-quoted  figures  that  the  germs  of 
a  considerable  trade  along  this  route  already  exist,  and  require 
only  favourable  circumstances  to  develop  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  As  has  been  already  pointed  out,  it  may  be  reasonably 
inferred  that  the  amount  to  be  derived  from  fares  would 
increase  to  an  imknown  extent  with  the  advent  of  increased 
facilities  for  transport.  Indeed,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  sum  to  be  realised  from  passengers'  fares  would 
be  multiplied  many  times,  were  steam  communication  to  be 
established.  Again,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  probable 
supply  of  free  Negro  labour  to  Brazil  under  contracts  of  service. 
A  considerable  increase  may  be  anticipated  by  the  substitution 
of  steam  for  the  sailing  service. 

Upon  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  trade  carried  on  by 
the  sailing  vessels  at  present  employed  on  this  route,  it  appears 
more  than  likely  that  several  of  the  articles  dealt  in  would 
become  considerable  factors  of  commerce,  if  carried  by  steamera 
The  demand  for  kolah  nuts,  for  example,  is  reported  to  be  at  all 
times  considerable  in  Brazil,  but  in  view  of  the  slowness  of  the 
passage,  as  at  present  made,  the  duration  being  any  time 
between  thirty  and  eighty  days,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
them  in  marketable  condition,  the  value  has  at  no  time  during 
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the  past  six  years  exceeded  £3,563,  while  in  1887  it  sank  as 
low  as  £304.  Shea  butter  also,  though  exported  to  the  value  of 
£161  in  1883,  sank  in  1887  to  £29.  The  use  of  African  native 
cloths  has  grown  to  a  &shion  in  Brazil.  Among  the  imports 
£rom  Brazil,  the  most  important  seem  to  be  rum,  cigars,  and 
tpbacco.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  exceptionally 
depressed  state  of  trade  prevailing  in  1887  affected,  to  a  marked 
extent,  this,  as  all  the  branches  of  commerce  upon  which  the 
colony  depended.  Indeed,  irregularity  of  communication  has 
in  the  past  given  this  trade  a  pecuharly  unstable  character. 
Placed  on  a  firm  basis,  however,  there  would  seem  to  be 
excellent  prospects  of  a  rapid  development  in  the  imports 
above  mentioned,  especially  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration 
that  the  market  For  imports  from  Brazil  is  already  established 
in  the  colony  of  Lagos. 

The  monthly  expenditure  on  a  pioneer  steamer  of,  say,  for 
purposes  of  calculation,  150  tons  burden,  should  not  exceed 
£350,  including  wages,  victualling,  coal,  insurance  and  deprecia- 
tion. The  prime  cost  of  such  a  vessel  is  best  known  to  those 
who  are  engaged  in  similar  enterprises,  but  putting  it  at  £5,000, 
and  the  working  expenses  at  £4,200  per  annum,  an  annual 
balance,  supposing  the  trade  at  present  existing  to  be  monopo- 
lised, as  in  all  probability  it  would  be  by  such  an  enterprise, 
would  be  £1,261,  in  return  for  the  capital  invested,  giving  a  rate 
of  interest  of  over  25  per  cent  upon  tne  original  outlay. 

These  facts  show  that  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  seriously 
the  advisability  of  embarking  upon  this  enterprise,  and  I  take 
accordingly  advantage  of  this  favourable  opportunity  to  publish 
the  facts  I  put  before  you,  which  bear  upon  the  subject, 
sincerely  trusting  that  so  important  an  opening  for  British 
trade  and  shipping  will  not  be  neglected. 

The  estimated  values  of  imports  and  exports  to  Brazil  were, 
for  the  period  touched  upon,  as  follows : — 

Imports  from  Exports  to 

Tear.  £  & 

1882  16,948  16,177 

1888  16,456  6,088 

1884  16.926  10.401 

1886  18,988  10,764 

1886  17,761  6.465 

1887  .' 16,788  8,980 


£103,810  £68,810 

The  Tchi  country  has  been  from  time  immemorial  notorious 
for  its  gold  yield ;  its  seaboard  has  been  appropriately  called 
the  Gold  Coast ;  its  auriferous  wealth  has  been  placed  beyond 
dispute ;  the  known  area  of  the  metal  is  small  compared  with 
what  it  will  become.  Foreign  mining  enterprises  that  have  of 
comparatively  recent  years  been  undertaken  in  the  country 
have  not  met  with  the  return  that  was  expected.     I  may  repeat 
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here  what  I  have  always  maintained,  that  by  native  s^ency 
alone  can  the  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  be 
developed.  For  some  time  foreign  supervision  will  be  necessary; 
but  even  for  such  time  skilled  labour,  capable  of  withstanding 
the  climate,  must  be  had.  Hundreds  of  Negro  miners  now  in 
Brazil,  skilled  and  able  men,  who  have  been  trained  under 
Comishmen  and  others,  offer.  I  have  had  it  on  good  authority 
that  since  the  general  emancipation  last  year  ot  the  slaves  in 
that  empire,  the  Negro  miners  do  not  care  to  pursue  their  old 
occupations.  Here  is  another  inducement  for  the  establish-^ 
ment  of  steam  communication  between  Brazil  and  West  Africa. 

For  the  opening  up  of  tropical  Africa  the  general  introduction 
of  Chinamen  continues,  I  notice,  to  be  advocated  by  some  igno- 
rant of  the  lesson  of  experience  and  regardless  of  all  respect 
for  aboriginal  rights.  I  recently  satisfied  myself  in  Paris  that 
the  experiment  has  met  with  so  much  success  in  Senegambia 
as  to  induce  the  French  Government  to  decide  that  it  is  not  to 
be  repeated. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  value  of  our  possessions,  in 
their  work  of  development,  must  depend  on  their  trade;  which 
means  an  open  and  settled  interior.  Cut  them  ofi  from  the 
interior,  ana  they  are  practically  blocked  and  cramped  as 
regards  progress,  and  are  occupied  in  struggling  to  meet  the 
bare  cost  of  their  administration.  Connect  them  with  the 
interior  by  a  policy  based  on  consideration,  conciliation,  agricul- 
ture, and  the  repatriation  of  Negroes  from  the  western  hemis- 
phere, and  their  future  will  be  indeed  great'  and  far-reaching. 

B^  native  agency  alone  can  tropical  Africa  be  gradually  and 
definitely  developed  on  any  permanent  basis,  and  for  what  has 
been  so  far  done  in  Gambia,  Sierra  Leone,  Liberia,  and  the 
ex  Slave  Coast,  the  credit  must  be  largely  given  to  the  so-called 
Creoles,  but  more  aptly  called  repatriates  or  their  enlightened 
descendants.  For  the  development  of  the  Congo  and  East 
Africa  the  question  of  the  introduction  of  repatriates  is  now 
being  wisely  and  justly  considered. 

It  has  been  questioned  why  West  Africa  has  not  made  more 
progress  in  the  march  of  civilisation ;  and  we  naturally  ask  our- 
selves what  have  been  the  causes  that  have  acted  against  the 
development  that  was  hoped  for.  As  regards  Yoruba,  I  would 
just  make  mention  of  the  evil  and  emasculating  consequences 
of  slavery,  in  its  export  and  domestic  forms.  In  the  words  of 
Sir  Thomas  Fowell  iBuxton,  when  he  advocated  the  total  eman- 
cipation of  Negroes  in  our  colonies,  it  was  slavery  that 
debarred  them  from  acquiring  industries ;  it  was  slavery  which 
prevented  them  from  exercising  the  virtues  of  foresight  and 
prudence ;  it  was  slavery  which  left  them  nothing  to  care  for ; 
it  was  slavery  that  took  away  from  them  all  the  incentives  te 
industrious  labour,  and  debarred  them  from  all  the  ties  of  social 
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intercourse.  When  we  remember  the  small  percentage  of 
people  that  represents  owners,  we  have  to  acknowledge  that 
these  causes  still  oppose  development.  Time  alone  will  rehabili- 
tate the  Negro  in  his  manliness. 

The  Government  has  never  lost  sight  of  the  original  objects 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  cession  of  Lagos,  viz.,  to  assist,  defend, 
and  protect  the  inhabitants  to  put  an  end  to  the  slave  trade, 
not  only  within  the  area  ceded,  but  in  the  neighbouring 
countries,  and  to  prevent  intertribal  wars. 

So  far  as^he  colony  and  protectorate  of  Lagos  are  concerned, 
this  policy  has  been  carried  out ;  but  the  features  of  the  sur- 
rounaing  independent  countries  have  not  altered  as  much  as 
we  could  have  desired.  The  removal  of  an  institution  such  as 
domestic  slavery,  that  has  become  so  interwoven  with  the  society 
and  commerce  of  those  countries,  is  difficult ;  but  it  is  imdeni- 
able  that  the  congestion  has  been  relieved,  and  that  such  relief 
unmistakably  proceeds.  That  slavery  is  not  tolerated  within 
Her  Majesty  s  dominions  is  widely  known  throughout  Yoruba- 
land,  and  that  England  abolished  slavery  in  1834  in  her 
colonies,  at  very  great  cost  to  the  British  taxpayer,  is  gratefully 
acknowledged  m  the  country  by  thinking  people. 

The  reckless  and  sometimes  immoral  systems  of  credit  that 
prevailed  and  the  occasional  gullibility  of  the  British  merchant 
or  manufacturer  have  helped  to  stop  the  way.  Further  obstacles 
that  have  blocked  progress  are  the  altered  relationship  between 
owner  and  former  slave,  the  independence  of  the  latter  when 
compared  with  his  former  grovellmg  position,  doubt  of  result 
or  use  of  independence  secured  with  abolition,  doubt  in  minds 
of  native  authorities  of  consequence  of  any  action  they  might 
initiate,  non-existence  of  free  labour  markets,  short-sighted 
policy,  from  whatever  cause,  of  keeping  closed  the  rivers  that 
mtersect  the  country,  and  intertribal  differences,  iealousies, 
and  feuds.  The  removal  of  such  blocks  has  been  and  is 
the  aim  of  the  Government.  They  cause  from  time  to  time 
much  commercial  interruption  and  general  anxiety.  They 
are,  however,  gradually  disappearing.  Foremost  have  also  been 
the  Dahomian  raids,  whicn,  as  regards  the  southern  half  or 
more  of  Yoruba,  have  ceased  since  1876,  in  consequence  of  the 
then  determined  and  salutary  action  of  the  Government. 

In  retribution  for  the  past,  and  to  safeguard  the  output  and 
spread  of  our  own  trade  m  the  future — for  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  Africa  alone  remains,  or  is  likely  to,  a  free  market 
of  promising  expansion  for  our  manufactures — the  Negro  must 
be  educatea  industriously,  and  otherwise,  through  himself, 
but  with  the  generous  help  of  Europe  and  Ainerica.  The  repa- 
triation of  educated  and  industrious  Negroes  from  the  New 
World  is  the  grand  problem  of  future  Africa,  and  a  promising 
opening  for  such  on  an  assisted  scale  offers  both  in  the  United 
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States  of  America  and  in  Brazil.  Such  Negroes  are  required 
for  the  establishment  of  civilising  centres,  for  the  spread  of  the 
industries  they  have  learnt  in  the  western  hemisphere ;  they 
are  to  be  the  educators  of  their  less  enlightened  fellow-country- 
men ;  they  should  be  the  true  and  effective  crusaders  in  and 
amongst  their  own  fellow-countrymen  against  slavery.  They 
have  the  advantage  of  homogeneity,  and  enjoy  a  conmion 
language.  Their  weapons  must  be  their  love  of  country,  their 
enlightenment,  and  their  industries. 

Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  ''  come  and  take "  has 
been  the  motto  and  creed  of  the  European  commercial  men  who 
do  business  with  West  Africa.  They  represent  generally  absentee 
landlords,  and  are  represented  by  European  agents  under  con- 
tracts of  service  for  short  periods,  whose  aim  and  object  isnaturally 
to  make  as  much  as  they  can  for  their  employers  and  themselves 
within  as  short  a  space  of  time  as  they  can.  All  profits  are 
taken  out  of  the  country.  Nothing  therefrom  is  locally  spent  for 
its  benefit.  In  a  land  where  the  cowry  shell  is  the  recognised 
general  currency,  these  gentlemen  represent  the  convenient 
medium  for  the  payment  in  money  of  the  low  taxes  that  are 
imposed  by  the  Government,  and  fall  on  the  people  of  Yoruba 
and  little  on  the  inhabitants  of  Lagos  colony,  a  fact  sometimes 
overlooked. 

Lastly,  it  is  acknowledged  that,  in  primitive  countries  such 
as  are  embraced  within  and  adjoin  our  West  African  colonies, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  initiate,  as  regards  adver- 
tising, the  capabilities  of  the  country  represented  by  its  pro- 
ducta  The  people  are  industrious  in  their  own  fashion,  and, 
although  their  present  wants  are  small,  they  are  ready  to  follow 
examples  set,  and  to  develop  industries  once  they  are  informed 
thereon,  and  learn  to  appreciate  their  value.  We  want  new 
staples  of  trade  and  larger  areas  of  demand  for  our  wares.  Such 
can  only  be  obtained  by  developing  the  resources  of  the  countrv 
and  by  introducing  alien  botanical  products  suitable  for  ^wth 
in  West  Africa,  and  of  marketable  value.  Our  eggs-m-one- 
basket-policy  must  be  discontinued.  Towards  such  an  end 
a  botanic  centre  has  been  established  in  the  Colony  of  Lagos 
for  the  education  of  the  native  in  the  direction  of  developing 
the  resources  of  his  oyrn  country,  and  to  serve  as  a  distributing 
centre  of  economic  plants,  for  on  the  agricultural  development 
of  the  country  must  the  future  of  tropical  Africa  for  many  years 
depend. 

Towards  the  eradication  of  domestic  and  other  slavery,  and 
in  the  restoration  to  Africans  in  Africa  of  that  liberty  for 
which  they  themselves  have  so  long  struggled  and  at  last 
gained,  the  emancipadoa  of  Brazil  and  the  Negroes  in  the 
United  States  of  America  can  and  will  represent  powerful 
contingents.    The  commercial  prosperity  which  they  have  given 
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to  Brazil  and  the  United  States  let  them  help  to  have  extended 
to  Africa,  by  the  development  there,  with  their  free  labour,  of 
the  same  industries  that  brought  it  about ;  and  as  the  centre  of 
new  industries  let  them  look  upon  the  Lagos  botanic  centre, 
where  they  will  also  find  nursed  for  them  conees,  cocoas,  cottons, 
and  other  useful  economic  plants. 

I  have  perhaps  said  enough  on  the  feeling  of  repatriation 
among  the  Negroes  of  Brazil  In  proof  of  the  patriotism  of  the 
N^roes  of  the  United  States  I  cannot  do  better  than  read  a 
letter  that  has  been  placed  in  my  hands  by  that  dear  old 
gentleman,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Crowther,  Bishop  of  the  Niger : — 

Northfield,  Minnesota,  U.S.  of  America, 

Sept.  11th,  1889. 

Bight  Rev.  and  Dear  Sir, — There  is  forming  here  a  com- 
pany of  people,  earnest  and  industrious,  with  a  view  of  going 
out  as  a  colony  to  Africa.  They  have  not  yet  determined  to 
what  part  of  that  great  continent  they  will  m,  only  that  they 
have  resolved  to  settle  somewhere  near  the  West  Coast.  It  is 
with  a  view  to  gathering  information  that  I  make  bold  to  write 
this  to  you.  Would  you  advise  us  to  go  to  the  region  of  the 
Niger  ?  and  if  so,  is  there  any  special  section  where  you  could 
and  would  advise  as  a  settlement  ?  There  will  probably  be 
about  one  hundred  families  in  all,  representing  the  general  crafts 
and  trades.  It  is  the  desire  of  these  to  settle  in  some  region 
somewhat  removed  from  the  sea,  yet  near  enough  to  carry  on 
commerce  with  Europe  and  this  country.  Such  region  must 
have  water  for  man  and  beast,  pasture  and  woodland,  located 
sufiiciently  high  above  the  sea  level  to  escape  malaria.  In 
such  a  country  we  wish  to  settle  permanently.  Do  you  know 
of  any  such  to  which  you  could  advise  us  to  go  ?  And  if  you 
do  know  of  it,  what  would  be  the  articles  which  could  be  raised 
there  ?  What  would  be  the  prevailing  vegetation  ?  Would  there 
be  wood  there  for  building  purposes  ?  About  what  is  the  average 
temperature  ?  For  the  purposes  of  cultivation  what  would  you 
advise  us  to  bring — ^what  grain,  what  fruits,  what  implements  ? 
Would  it  be  best  to  import  horses  or  cattle?  Under  what 
government  should  we  be?  Should  we  be  best  protected  as 
American  citizens  ? 

I  beg  your  pardon  for  sending  this  long  letter,  but  I  know 
not  to  whom  else  to  write,  and  we  shall  feel  very  thankful  to 
you  for  any  information  which  you  may  give  us. 

I  am  a  priest  of  the  Church,  under  good  Bishop  Whipple, 
and  these  people  will  be  nearly  all  Church  people.  Whatever 
your  letter  may  bring  us,  we  shall  feel  deeply  grateful  to  you  for 
it  all. — ^Your  servant  in  Christ, 

Geo.  H.  Mueller. 

Right  Rev  Bishop  S.  A.  Crowther,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Niger. 
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To  adapt  to  Yoruba  the  memorable  words  of  one  of  India's 
best  Governor-Generals  (the  late  Earl  Mayo),  when  he  expressed 
his  belief  in  the  advantage  of  Governmental  example  in  the 
direction  of  the  establishment  of  model  farms,  I  will  conclude 
by  saying  that  for  generations  to  come  the  progress  of  tropical 
Africa  in  wealth  and  civilisation  must  be  directly  dependent  on 
her  progress  in  agriculture.  Agricultural  products  must  long 
contmue  the  most  important  part  of  her  exports,  and  the  future 
development  of  Africa's  commerce  will  mainly  depend  upon 
improvement  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  existing  agricultural 
staples  and  of  the  exports  from  this  country,  and  on  the  intro- 
duction of  new  products,  which  shall  serve  as  materials  for 
manufacture  and  for  use  in  industrial  arts. 


The  Proposed  Congo  Railway. — ^The  suxrey  for  the  proposed  railway  between 
Yiyi  and  Stanley  Pool,  along  a  route  to  the  south  of  the  river,  is  now  completed,  and 
the  report  of  M.  Cambier,  as  given  in  the  "  Mouvement  G^ographique,"  adds  consider- 
ably to  our  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the  region  which  has  been  thus  surveyed. 
Vi^hile  the  old  caravan  route  runs  approximately  parallel  to  the  Congo,  and  crosses  its 
affluents  near  their  mouths,  the  propose!  railway  route  either  crooses  the  rivers  near 
their  sources  or  k**epe  on  the  divides  between  these  river-systems.  Thus  the  deep 
gullies  and  valleys  are  avoided,  gentle  slopes  prevailing  on  the  plateau.  Considerable 
difficulty  was  encountered  in  climbing  the  high  land,  which  falls  abruptly  to  the 
river.  It  was  found  im^ioesible  to  ascend  it  by  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Congo 
coming  from  the  south,  as  they  run  through  inaccessible  goi^es.  But  a  depression 
was  found  a  t>hurt  distance  below  Matadi,  from  which  point  the  proposed  route 
ascends  the  highland.  The  road  will  cross  the  tributary  Mpozo  on  a  bridge,  and  after 
having  avoided  the  pi  tteau  of  Palabala  by  a  detour  to  the  south,  it  takes  an  E.N.E. 
direction,  until  the  river  Lukunga  is  met.  It  seemed  at  first  as  if  some  difficulties 
would  be  encountered  here,  but  the  reconnaissances  of  the  engineers  showed  that  the 
valley  of  the  river  takes  a  north-easterly  turn,  and  thus  they  were  enabled  to  follow 
its  left  baok  without  crossing  it.  It  is  stated  that  no  senous  obstacles  are  encoun- 
tered between  the  bend  of  the  Lukunga  and  the  Inkisn,  the  country  consisting  of  hills 
intersected  by  siuall  ravines.  Between  the  proposed  route  and  the  Congo  rises  the 
plateau  of  Ngombi  to  an  altitude  of  1,600  feet.  This  part  of  the  country  is  intersected 
by  deep  valleya  I1ie  Inkirai,  at  the  point  where  the  route  crosses  it.  is  about  850 
feet  wide.  East  of  th«  Inkiasi  the  population  becomes  less  numerous,  and  the  country 
is  more  elevated  and  sandy.  The  heights  of  the  hills  are  clad  with  forests,  and  deep 
ravines  ioters-ct  the  slopes  of  the  plaU'aux.  Approaching  Stanley  Pool,  the  line  has 
to  pass  over  hills  about  300  feet  abuve  the  Congo,  which  are  travened  through  narrow 
and  tortuous  valleys.  Later  surveys  show  that  a  better  line  may  be  found  further 
west.  In  the  mcMntime  the  establishment  of  a  regular  connection  with  the  Upper 
Congo  by  means  of  oxen  is  coiitemplated,  the  Sandford  Exploring  Expedition  and  the 
Belgian  Company  being  united  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  r^ular  commerce  with 
the  Congo  basin. — Proceedingt  of  the  Moyal  Oeographioal  Society,  FAniary^  1889, 

U  Trivier'B  Proposed  Examination  of  the  Lnknga.— M.  Trivier,  a  French 

explorer,  left  some  time  ago  for  Brazzaville  and  the  Congo.  He  intends  to  proceed  to 
Nyangw^  for  the  purpose  of  carefully  examiniDg  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Tanganyika, 
and  exploring  the  upper  course  of  the  Lualaba,  and  other  feeders  of  the  Con^o.  M. 
Trivier  does  not  believe  that  the  Lukuga  is  the  real  outlet  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  and 
propoaes,  therefore,  carefully  to  explore  its  source,  and  also  to  discover  if  there  is  no 
other  outlet  M.  Trivier  believes  that  if  the  observations  of  Mr.  Stanley  are  correct, 
the  Lukuga  would  have  ceased  to  flow  long  ago,  seeing  that  the  level  of  the  lake  is 
rapidly  faliiug.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  according  to  Captain  Hore's  obeerva- 
tious,  the  bed  of  tbe  Lukuga  b  a  deep  layer  of  mud  which  is  beiog  washed  away,  and 
that  it  will  diMcharsre  the  waters  of  the  lake  until  the  rock  is  reached. — Proeeedingt  qf 
the  Mtfffol  Oeot/raphical  Society,  February,  2889. 


ON  THE  MELODIES  OF  THE  VOLOF,  MANDINQO, 
EWE,  YORUBA,  AND  HOUSSA  PEOPLE  OF 
WEST    AFRICA.  * 

Rt  His  Exckllbnct  Qovrrnob  MOLONEY,  C.M.G.,  of  Lagos. 

[Addressed  to  the  members  at  7-30  p.m.,  on  Friday,  Nov.  16th,  1889,  the  Bey.  S.  A. 

Steinthal  in  the  Chair.] 

I  HAVE  been  somewhat  exercised  in  mind  to  explam  to 
myself  why  I  appear  before  you  this  evening  and  am  thus 
frivileged  to  address  so  distinguished  an  audience.  Fortunately 
remember  that  my  attention  was  called  to  some  encouraging 
and  generous  references,  that  appeared  in  September  last  in 
the  public  press,  to  a  musical  paper  I  was  allowed  to  give  to  the 
British  Association  that  met  at  Newcastle  this  year.  It  was  at 
the  time  suggested  that  I  should  be  induced  to  repeat  my 
musical  entertainment  under  the  name  of  the  "  Moloney  Min- 
strels." It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  explain  that  1  alone 
personify  the  body  this  evening,  and  am  as  to  my  complexion 
aub  naturd,  although  you  may  reasonably  wonder  why  after  all 
the  years  I  have  succeeded  in  surviving  the  West  African 
climate,  I  do  not  present  a  darker  appearance. 

I  can  only  presume  that,  in  view  of  Lancashire's  desire  to  be 
on  the  closest  and  best  terms  with  the  Negro,  this  great  industrial 
centre  thinks  it  cannot  do  better  than  encourage  the  musical 
talent  of  his  country,  and  thereby  aboriginal  fashion  and  varia- 
tions of  costumes,  and  thus  have  an  eye  to  business,  and  furnish 
an  increased  demand  for  cotton  goods.  Again  I  recall  that  this 
afternoon  I  ventured  to  explain,  to  a  critical  but  kind  audience, 
how  the  whites  and  blacks,  short-sightedly,  vie  to  outdo  each 
other  in  the  commercial  eame  of  barter.  To  bring  them 
into  more  harmonious  and  sensible  relationship,  I  thought 
I  could  not  do  better  than  soothe  you  in  such  a  direction  by 
some  of  their  melodiea 

With  your  permission  I  will  distribute  them  geographically 
under  (1)  Gamoia,  (2)  Ewe  or  Dahomey,  (3)  Yoruba,  and  (4) 
Houssa.  Under  the  first  division  we  shall  hear  short  snatches 
of  Bambarra,  Mandingo  and  Volof  airs,  which  are  both  vocally 
and  instrumentally  rendered  in  those  countries. 

Under  division  (2)  we  have  the  more  stirring  airs  of  the 
notorious  Dahomians,  influenced  doubtless  by  the  predominant 
part  taken  in  the  country  by  the  ladies,  who  are  said  to  far 
exceed  the  men  in  numbers.  This  sad  sexual  disproportion  is 
not  confined,  I  fear,  to  Dahomey.  You  have  douotless  heard 
of  the  Dahomian  Guards,  composed  of  so-called  Amazons,  or 
women  soldiers,  of  whom  it  is  said  there  are  5,000  to  6,000. 
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They  are  the  mainstay  of  Dahomian  power,  and  are  described 
as  generally  superior  to  the  men.  Each  carries,  on  service,  a 
musket  and  short  sword,  and  wears  a  uniform.  "  The  bouncin^f 
Amazon,  your  buskin'd  mistress,  and  your  warrior  love/' 
Among  the  Dahomians  vocal  music  is  chiefly  resorted  to,  accom- 
panied by  the  monotonous  sound  of  the  drum,  horn,  or 
rattle. 

Next,  under  (3),  comes  Yoruba,  which  seems  to  have  no 
instrument  with  any  pretence  to  a  scale  The  voice  is  the  only 
musical  channel  or  instrument,  associated,  as  in  Dahomey,  with 
some  monotonous  or  drowning  accompaniment. 

The  Houssa  melodies  and  tneir  instruments  show  the  warlike 
spirit  and  intellectual  advance  of  the  nation,  and  their  wordings 
the  Mohammedan  conversion  of  the  country  by  the  Fulahs, 
Here  we  find  more  developed  instrumental  music. 

In  most  of  the  works  of  travellers  in  West  Africa  we  find 
references  to  the  musical  capabilities  of  its  {>eoples.  For  such 
airs  as  we  find  set  to  music,  tne  different  missionary  bodies  who 
labour  there  must  have  most  credit,  as  they  have  also  for  their 
invaluable  work  represented  by  the  committal  to  writing  of  the 
various  vernaculars  spoken  along  that  coast. 

The  Volof  or  Jolof  speaking  people  cover  the  area  Ijring 
between  the  rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia,  and  extend  east- 
ward several  degrees  of  longitude.  Next  to  them  comes,  south, 
behind  Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia,  the  region  occupied  and 
influenced  by  the  Mandingo  nation,  whose  tongue  is  of  consider- 
able importance  and  wide  range. 

Both  the  Volof  and  Mandingo  nations  are  now  Mohammedan, 
and  their  musical  capabilities  are  superior,  perhaps,  to  those  of 
the  other  nations  touched  upon  in  this  paper,  although  the 
Houssa  would  run  them  close. 

There  was  at  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  of  1886  a 
most  interesting  contribution  of  their  instruments,  of  which  I 
would  mention — 


Big  Drums  jThere  are| Tang-tang Sabbar. 

Small    „     1    kinds    i —         Goring. 

Harp Korah Kotah. 

Guitar  (four  kinds)   Conting  Harlain. 

Violin —        Rutu. 

Harmonicon  Ballah Ballafon. 

Flute   Griali-toh    Lutey. 

The  wandering  minstrels  amongst  these  peoples  are  known 
as  Oryots. 

[Here  were  played  melodies  Nos.  1  to  8.] 
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l.-BAMBARRA   {Mandingo)  AIK 


fetj^GJrJt^^B^Lg^sa^fai 


8^  -  gu      Ko      Ba-dara  -  Ed       al-in-Ka-tii  -  bi   alin - Eon-tj^. 

i<L — The  Eling  of  S4gu  aaid  to  the  Eing  of  Bambarra :  "Submit  (become  Mahom.) 

or  fijjht" 

2.--MANDING0   AIR 


^^^^^ 


Fani     ma     maiuo  dal    tal^  .  .  .        faoi    ma :   dun  ya        djata    16. 

world  Ib  beautiful. 
Bweet. 


».«.— The  good  father,  the  king,  «"d,|  ^Jl^^^^^T" 


3.~MANDING0  AIR. 


Sunkari  bft     da-ed    E^lifa         njan     tjo  n^  la    dja-lo   -   sa 
ie.— Sunkari  Ba,  royal  prinoe,  oome,  give  to  thy  musicians. 

4.— MANDINGO  WAR  SONG. 


J^—m. 


i 


^ 


t 


fe 


E^lo        t^  bay    -    la. 

ie. — There  will  be  no  lack  of  fighting. 

5.— MANDINGO   AIR 


AndatiU, 


6.— VOLOF   AIR 


^^F^^ 


^?=m<^?i 


Vo  -  lay       Har        Yal       -       la  dur  -  na. 

i,t, — Hurrah  1  Har-Yalla  (a  name)  has  been  delivered  of  a  child. 


7.— VOLOF  AIR 


€ 


^        Solo. 


Chorus. 


t 


^B 
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8 —VOLOF  AIR. 


C^  ffOHTTSL 


Bowdich,  in  his  "  Mission  to  Ashantee,"  and  Cruikshank  in 
his  "Eighteen  Years  on  the  Gold  Coast,"  dwelt  on  the  love  for 
music  of  the  Tchi  (Fante  and  Asante),  and  on  their  excellent 
ear.  Their  songs  are  described  as  recitative,  and  more  frequently 
than  not  improvised,  their  subjects  being  dependent  on  and 
influenced  by  surrounding  and  current  circumstances,  running 
in  the  groove  of  ridicule,  sarcasm,  or  flattery.  Among  their 
instruments  we  find  drums  of  different  forms  and  sizes,  the 
guitar-like  sancho,  the  flute,  the  horn,  gong-gongs,  rattles, 
castanets,  &c. 

So  far,  have  you  recognised  any  similarity  between  these  and 
Scotch  and  Irish  melodies  ?  I  remember  on  one  occasion,  after  the 
Ashantee  War  (1873-4),  remarking  to  a  prominent  Coomassie 
prince  that  their  fetish  proved  of  little  avail  against  the  British 
power.  He  replied  that  the  Ashantees  were  not  singular  in  their 
fetish :  that  the  English  had  a  bigger  intermediary,  near  which 
he  himself  once  stood  in  the  greatest  awe,  in  the  forest  near  to 
Amoaful.  He  described  this  tetish  as  appearing  in  the  form  of 
a  white  man,  with  his  arms  a-kimbo  as  if  blown  out,  his  cheeks 
puffed  up,  and  of  such  continuous  motion  as  made  him  seem  to 
grow  biffger  and  bigger.  He  advanced  fearlessly  against  the  fire 
of  the  Ashantees— /or  true  this  was  a  big  fetish,  I  showed  my 
Coomassie  friend  a  picture  in  Punch  of  a  Highland  piper,  which 
he  at  once  recognised,  with  some  show  of  excitement,  as  his  fetish 
friend.  It  will  be  remembered  by  many  that  in  the  battle  of 
Amoaful,  in  the  Ashantee  War,  the  42nd  Regiment  formed  the 
advance  guard,  and  mainly  bore  the  brunt  of  the  first  severe 
fighting.  What  astonishea  the  Ashantees,  who  fought  behind 
or  from  trees  or  low-lyin^  scrub,  was  to  see  company  after  com- 
pany of  the  42nd,  eacn  with  its  piper  playing  at  its  nead,  march 
across  an  open  piece  of  ground  in  the  teeth  of  the  enemy's  fire. 

A  curious  view  they  took  also  of  our  land  telegraph  wire. 
According  to  the  Ashantees  we  were  strangers  in  the  country ; 
and  as  we  did  noi  know  the  route  through  the  forest  to  Coomassie, 
the  wire  was  erected,  and  chiefly  connected  by  the  growing  trees, 
along  the  main  road,  to  show  us  the  way  back  to  the  coastline, 
where  was  our  base  of  operations. 

Further  east  and  south,  we  find  references  to  the  Ewe  or 
Dahomey  music  in  Skertchley's  "  Dahomey  as  it  is,"  as  also  in 
Burton's  "Mission  to  Galele,"  where  notice  is  taken  of  their 
drums,  horns,  gong-gongs,  and  gourd  rattles.  According  to  the 
former  author,  vocal  and  instrumental  music  is  not  indulged 
in  together  by  the  same  person  in  Dahomey. 

[Melodies  Nos.  9  to  12  were  here  given.] 
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Dtlumeit  Air, 
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'mrrrn 


domiji     MadotamiJipodoai      pompe       ICado  tan  mi 


;J  jjJjM 


Hon  to  gbA  du  ka  ma  u  ka  ban  Hayan  hayan   ma  hayan,   a    Hayan  hayan 


jjJ1JrJJ|jjJ4i£JJ 


ma  hyan,  Hoi  na  so  gbu  bu  do  ko  ICa  90  sin  do  yan  yaQ  yan  yaQ  nde  a  ha. 


Mot  na  K),  gba  sa  do  ka— ma  so  sinde 

Tan  yan  yan  yan  nde  ahe 

Ajanaku  gboran  de  tin — ma  do  tn  mi 

Moi  na  be  dan  mi  ji — ma  do  tu  mi 

Jipo  do  ai|M>  nape — ma  do  ta  mi 

Honto^  gba  duku  masiku  ban 

Hayan  hayan  ma,  hayan  a  hayan  hayan 

ma  hayan 
Mot  na  so  gba  su  do  ku  ma  so  sin  de 
Tan  yan  yan  yan  nde  ahe. 


When  I  have  my  gon  loaded 
I  will  not  fear  anything. 
It  is  ready,  it  is  ready,  that  is  something  \ 
If  the  men  are  as  huge  as  elephants 
I  will  fire  my  gan  at  them. 
If  they  are  as  frightful  as  snakes 
I  will  fire  my  gon  at  them. 
If  the  sky  and  the  earth  meet  together 
I  will  fire  my  gun  at  them. 
Bmmmers  on  that  day,  nerer  fear  of  death. 
Hip,  hip,  hip,  hurrah  1  Hip,  hip ! 
When  I  have  loaded  my  gun  I  will  not- 
fear  anythini^ 


A   DAHOMIAN   WARRIOR'S    SONG. 
Dakom/ejf  Air,    8HU>  an  aeeompafUmeni. 


•g"i_s_i|    s 
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a^-^-ril 


10.— "KERE-KERE." 

P<!po   Song, 


^tTThtj 


^ 


m 


j^i-jj  j^ 


f: 


i 


Agumn  lo  m'ohiln  odide  0 
lya  ax^  1a  b'odide  Bore  0 
lyen  ro  ma  do  si  re 
▲ganran  lo  m'ohtin  odide  0 


The  green  parrot  knowa  the  voioe  of  the 

parrot. 
The  parrot's  mother  has  made  friendship 

with  the  paiTot. 
That  does  not  suit  you. 
The  green  parrot  knows  the  voice  of  the 

parrot. 
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AwB  of  eae  te  nyin  pa  O 
Bnyin  ko  to  olny^ 
Xnym  ko  to  k>ti  bo  wftja 
Awa  of  eae  te  nyin  pa  0 

Ota  mbe  Btu  mbe  O 
Enyin  ko  to  olnye 
Bnyin  ko  to  loti  bo  wa  ]a 
Ota  mbe  Btu  mbe 

Agada  a  de  o  anea  de  0 
Bro  'wa  wo  ime  oko 
Agada  a  de  O 
Konigbaybe  orno  oloie  O 
Of  ori  ya  'gbo  I'Agado 

Ayando  ko  gb^  le  oko  moju  mo 
Oni  on  oio  'lake  loni  O 
Aiye  re  O  oko  gbo  ri  0 


We  sball  enuh  you  to  death  with  our  feet. 
Te  cannot  oope  with  its  t 
Te  cannot  oope  with  us  in  a  oonflict  1 
We  shall  crush  you  to  death  with  our  feeti 

Shot  is  there,  powder  is  there. 
Te  cannot  oope  with  us. 
Te  cannot  oope  wath  us  in  a  conflict  f 
Shot  is  there,  powder  is  there. 

0  Portuguese  1  weareoome,  wesreooma. 
Passengers  are  come  to  view  the  shipu 
0  Portuguese  t  we  are  come. 
Konigbaybe,  the  son  of  the  soap-seller, 
Has  broken  Agado's  fenoe  with  his  head. 

Ayando  remains  not  in  her  husband's 

house  tQl  dawn  of  day, 
She  says  she  will  tie  her  head  to-day. 
This  is  a  wide-world  saying,    we  have 

never  heard  it  befor& 


«•  KERE-KERR" 

Popo  Song.     Set  to  an  (tecompamrnenL 


11.— LITTLE  POPO  (Dahomei^J  SONG. 

ParaboUe, 


/5S 


^^m 


A     vun   su     DM    poponume  A     do     doe         A     je  sonwe       A 
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▼un    lu     ma     poponume     A      do      doe  A       je   suawe 


Ta    Yo     ta     je     do    da     si    ma       no    mio    lo    mi     A  •   je  aanwe 


A     ¥00    ma     po  ponume       A      do      doe 


]e     suDwe. 


A  do^  oamiot  look  at  a  leopard's  eye, 

It  18  a  lie. 
White  man's  g:an  can  be  fired  with  the 
right  or  left  hand, 

It  isalie. 


Avun  su  ma  po  pon  ume 
Ado  doe  a  je  sun  we 
Avun  su  ma  po  pon  ume 
Ado  doe  a  je  sunwe 
Te  ¥0  ta  jeido  da  si 
Ha  no  mio  lo  mi 
Aje  sanwe 

Avun  ma  po  pon  ame 
Ado  doe  a  je  sunwe 

(Thi$  i$  Boid  of  an  enemy  who  eannoi  tiand  hrfore  hu  opponent,) 
12.— LITTLE  POPO  (DahomepJ  SONG. 


g=S  p  C  C-P^gg 


A     gbo  ma     se    ku     ma     sa     YO         de    Ian  yin  Ye   la   yin      Vo 


g  J^  p  p  T~J-rtrt  C  F~^^ 


ku     ma      sa 


Agbo  ma  seku  ma  savo 
De  Ian  yin  ye  la  yin 
Vodu  ma  seku  ma  save 
De  Ian  yin  ye  la  yin 


TO  de     Ian    yin     ye      la     yin. 

A  ram  ne^er  hears  of  death  and  gets 
frightened. 

What  will  he,  let  it  be. 
Fetish  never  hears   of  death  and  gets 
frightened. 

What  will  he,  let  it  be. 

I  beg  to  preface  my  later  remarks  by  explaining  that  the 
territorial  weage  lying  south  of  the  ninth  degree  of  north  latitude 
between  the  Volta  and  Ni^er  rivers,  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  (I  speak  g^enerally  and  linguistically)  is  divided  between 
the  Ewe  (Whemi  or  Dahomey)  and  Toruba  speaking  peoples, 
the  former  occupying  the  western  and  the  latter  the  eastern 
part.  Yorubaland  may  be  said  to  be  now  comprised  within 
the  area  situate  between  Dahomey  territory  and  the  Niger 
main    stream,   the  Nun. 

Torubas,  although  they  have  many  songs,  are  comparatively 
unacquainted  with  musical  instruments,  if  we  except  the  drum. 
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In  the  country  are  to  be  generally  found  itinerant  drummers 
and  singers.  Their  vocal  effusions,  confined  as  a  rule  to  the 
compass  of  a  few  notes,  and  noisy  and  monotonous  as  they 
sometimes  are  pronounced,  are  usually  accompanied  by  the 
drum,  or  hj  a  set  of  drums,  by  the  clapping  of  hands,  or  by  the 
beatmg  of  time  on  some  stick  or  on  their  tongueless  native  bell 
called  agogo.  The  principal  amusement  of  the  youth  of  Toruba 
is  to  dance  to  the  beat  of  a  drum,  which  serves  as  an  accompani« 
ment  to  song  on  the  occasion  of  festivals,  of  great  ceremonies, 
at  births,  marriages  and  deatha  "I  have  known  that  there 
was  no  musick  with  him,  but  the  drum  and  fife." 
[Melodies  Nos.  14  to  17  were  next  given.] 


YcTuba, 


14.— "TANI  KPE  A  O  NI  BABBA." 
(Who  sayB  we  have  no  father  f ) 


Tani  kp^  A  o  ni  babba, 
Sayi  !  a  ni  babba, 
Oba  Moloney  babba  wa, 
Babba  ley!  babba  lohun, 
8ayi  1  a  ni  babbiL 


Who  lays  we  have  no  father  V 
Hurrah  I  we  have  a  father. 
Qovemor  Moloney  is  our  lather. 
Here  is  a  father,  there  is  a  father. 
Hurrah  I  we  have  a  father. 


i 


"TANI  KPfi  A  O  NI  BABBA." 

(Who  says  we  have  uo  father?) 
Seitoon  oeoomifomi'minL 


E 


^^ 


4- 


g 


t 


JNJJ  I 


nJ 


rr  r  r  J|J  J  J  U  j   J:M=J 
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15.— "AWA  LA    GBA  IWE  JUBILL" 

TcrvbtL — Lagoi  Seng  in  cowMcUon  wUk  the  Qiueen*8  JvbUee. 


.     8       ^  N^ 


A-wa  U     gbA  W6 


Ja-bi 


I .  ro .  hin  la       mu   fan 


^ 


— hM^^^r^^ 


yin      w&i 


I  -  bi  yio      ba   'ya 


la  -  re    -  na,         0  -  lo  -  mo  O 


j=#j^  J  J  jj  J^ 


fo   mo  re    f o      ko      mo, 


Mt>  b^  re       A  gba  je       lo 


la    O 


m!|^^3£xfct?j  JJjij.  J..1  I 


So  -  mo  -  ri     0  -  ba    jo  mo,     Ko  b^  re        a     gba  je        lo      la, 


tr  c  r'T  nnijif  n  c  c  ^  r "  g' I  g  ^^ 


Wo  ya  ya  wo  ya  ya,    wo  ya  ya    wo,       Somor-i      O  -  ba     Eo       po  0, 


Oi      bo   O      mo     lo      ni 


Somo-riO-ba      Kope 


0. 


Awa  la  gba  'we  Jubili 
Irohin  la  mu  fun  yin  wa 
Ibi  yio  ba  'ya  la  rena 
Olomo  o  fd  mo  re  f  oko  mo 
Mo  b^  Agbajelola  0 
So  mori  Obajomd 
Mo  bdre  Agbajelola 
Wo  ya  ya  wo  ya  ya 
Wo  ya  ya  wo 
Somori  Oba  kd  p^  0 
Oibo  Omoloni 
Somori  oba  ko  p^  0 


'Tia  we  who  reoeire  the  Jubilee  Book ; 

'Tie  news  we  bring  for  you. 

Evil  to  the  mother  of  an  agent  to  the  eepouaed  t 

The  parent  won't  give  her  child  to  the  huaband. 

Oh }  I  aak  for  Ag^gelola, 

The  fashionable  belle. 

Shout  aloud  t  shout  aloud  t 

Shout  aloud--Bhout  i 

Fashionable  Gk>yemor,  live  long  i 

White  man  Moloney — 

Fashionable  Goyemor,  live  long  ! 
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16.— A  FABULOUS  SONG, 


Toniba  Air, 


0-lu-ku«lu-kunjei  •  je    E-wa«re    E-wu*re     E-wa-re        0-iu-ku-Iu-ku 


nJ6   i  -  ]•       a-ga-tan    a-gu-tangbo-lo-jo      O-lu-ro-un-Unje  i- je   o-mo-n 


t^j-^ij  jij!  y.g^ 


o-mo  re     a-ponbi  a  po      0-Iu-ro-un-bi     0    jan-jan   i  ro-ko    jan-jan 


Olnkultika  d je  ije  ewure,  ewore,  ewnn, 
Olukttli^ku  Dje  ije  agutan,  agntan,  gbo-lo-jo, 
Olnrounbt  nje  ije  omo  re  omo  re,  aponU  epo, 
Olinoonbi  o  jan  jan  iroko  jan  jan. 


Everyone  makes  promiae  of  a  goat,  [aheep 
Everyone  makes  promiae  of  a  sheep,  a  fat 
Oluronbi  makes  promise  of  her  son,  aa 

yellow  as  palm  oil, 
Oluronbi  o  jan  jan  iroko  jan  Jan. 


17.— "MOWA   0  DE  'LE  0." 

Torvha  Sang,    Ihadan. 


J  ■'Vj  Jjl 


Mo  wa  o  de  'le     o        ng  o     ba    o    ni  'le      o      Mo  tun  lo  pa    de  re 


JJJ  J| .  I 


lo   na     o 


Tet     to    ri   a-ao    ko        0 


fflbjz/^JV^^ 


3 


K    je  ni  to    ri    a     ni  yan  ni.       Ye  mo  fe   o     ku     Mo  wa  o  wa    0, 


Se   mi  la  le    jo     Ng     o  re  le     0       £    ran  ni  o     se    Ko  ma  se  'la    0 


Mo  wa  o  de  'le  o, 

Ng  o  ba  o  ni  le  o, 

Mo  tun  \o  pade  re  lona  o, 

Ye  !  'tori  ow6  ko, 

Ye  1  'tori  aso  ko  o, 

Nje  nitori  anivan  ni : 

Ye  1  mo  fe  o  ku, 

Mo  wa  o  wa  o, 

Se  mi  lalegd, 

Ng  o  re'le  o ; 

Eran  ni  o  b6 

Ko  ma  se  'la  o. 


I  seek  you  at  home, 

I  do  not  meet  you  at  home, 

I  go  again  to  meet  you  on  the  road — 

Ah  I  not  for  the  sake  of  money, 

Ah  !  not  for  the  sake  of  olothee, 

But  on  account  of  anxiety. 

Ah  I  I  have  missed, 

1  come  to  find  you. 

Treat  me  hospitably, 

I  am  going  home ; 

You  must  prepare  meat, 

You  must  not  prepare  Okro. 
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The  public  singers  are  called  Akronvn,  Akewi,  and  Onirara. 
They  are  classed  as  beggars,  as  are  drummers  and  other  musi- 
cians in  West  Africa.  Their  occupations  are  hereditary.  Singers 
work  in  couples,  sometimes  more.  They  rely  on  their  vocal 
powers,  in  the  channel  of  abuse  or  flattery,  for  their  mainten- 
anca 

In  Yoruba  a  drum  is  called  generally  llu ;  its  head,  Awo-Uu; 
drumstick,  Igi-Uu ;  and  a  drummer,  (MZtL 

The  shells  of  drums  are  generally  hollowed  out  from  the 
wood  of  the  Ernij  the  shea-butter  tree,  Baaaia  Parkii ;  some- 
times from  the  silk  cotton  tree,  Bombax  or  Eriodemdron,  Their 
manufacture  is  a  special  industry  confined  to  a  class.    The  com- 

Eletion  of  the  drum  devolves  upon  the  drummer  as  regard  its 
eads  and  bracings,  for  which  sheep,  kid,  deer,  and  calf  skins  are 
used. 

Drummers  never  accompany  their  playing  b^  singing  them- 
selves. Their  aim  seems  to  be  confinea  to  imitating  by  clearness 
of  sound  and  precision  of  notes  on  their  instruments,  the  word- 
ing of  songs  so  far  as  their  accents  through  such  a  medium  can 
convey.     They  consider  they  can  make  the  wording  of  a  song 


joins  in  the  song, 
sider  they  can  make  their  instruments  speak.     Do  we  not  hear 
similar  expressions  at  home  on  musical  talent  ? 

A  Yoruba  goes  so  fEir  as  to  consider  that  his  language  is 
suflBiciently  musical  to  be  easily  imitated  instrumentally,  and 
accordingly  to  allow  a  player  through  his  instrument  to  convey 
his  thoughts  without  havmg  recourse  to  words. 

Such  imitation  is  often  referred  to  as  the  drum  language, 
viz.,  the  imitation  of  the  human  voice  on  the  drum;  and  to 
understand  it,  according  to  them,  one  has  to  know  the  accents 
of  pronunciation  in  the  vernacular,  and  to  be  capable  of 
recognising  the  different  and  corresponding  notes  of  the 
drum. 

The  following  example  explanatory  of  the  foregoing  has 
been  given  to  me  by  an  enlightened  and  thoughtful  Yoruba^ 
Mr.  E.  H.  Henly  :— 

''  To  understand  the  drum  language  one  has  to  master  the 
accents  marking  the  tonations :  besiaes,  a  long  acquaintance 
with  the  different  kinds  of  drums  is  necessary.  The  accents  are 
three  in  number,  the  grave  (' ),  the.  acute  ( '),  and  the  circumflex 
(^).  The  middle  sound  has  no  accent  at  all  To  reduce  these  tona- 
tions to  their  proper  musical  sounds  so  as  to  make  them 
suflBiciently  intelligible  to  a  foreigner,  I  shall  take  as  keynote 


Do,  or  C,  ^  If  this  sound  represents  the  middle  tone,  I 
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take  the  word  aldd/&gbb — ^neighbour.    This  consists  of — 

1  middle  ^ 

2  acute      >  Accent. 
1  grave     ) 

The  acute  is  always  a  higher  sound  than  the  middle.    Then  if 

be  the  middle,  the  acute  would  be  about  a  fifth  above 

This  represents  the  two  acute  accents 
or  sounds  in  the  above  word.    The  grave  accent  is  always  lower  ^ 


than  the  middle.    With 


as  middle  the  grave  is  almost 


an  octave  below  it.  This  would 


b^p^z 


^i I 


^: 


The  whole  sound  now  would  be — 


A    -      -    la    -      -    du 

or  change  the  scale  to  sol  we  have — 


-HJ 1 

r :::; 1 

1 ':^ 1 

/ 

^*^ 

ft^ 

(f  N          rrr 

¥ — - — ' 

■    C5 

A-       -la-      -da-      -    gbo 

This  represents  the  proper  or  actual  tonation  of  the  word, 
though  m  speaking  the  tonations  api>ear  to  be  very  latent" 

I  may  nere  tell  you  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  of  Spain,  and  especially  those  of  the  Island  of  Gomera, 
have  been  credited  with  the  possession  of  an  articulate  whistling 
lan^age,  by  which  they  can  communicate  the  most  minute 
incidents.  JBut  my  friendf,  Mr.  W.  Duppacrotch,  who  has  resided 
for  more  than  a  year  in  Gfomera,  and  speaks  perfectly  Spanish, 
assures  me  that  this  method  of  communication  is  very  far  from 
articulate,  and  serves  only  as  a  recognised  code  of  signals 
referring  to  the  pastoral  life  of  the  shepherds  by  whom  it  is  em- 
ployed. It  is,  however,  interesting,  since  the  present  inhabitants 
seem  to  have  derived  the  custom  from  the  original  Guanches, 
who  were,  it  is  believed,  a  Libyan  tribe. 

I  gathered  from  a  musical  and  enlightened  Yoruba  gentle- 
man that  the  native  character  partakes  often  of  a  nature 
spiteful  and  revengeful  on  the  occasions  of  trivial  offence,  and 
gives  rise  to  many  songs  of  an  offensive  turn,  which  have  neces- 
sitated at  times,  m  support  of  public  peace,  the  interference  of 
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the  Goyemment  as  to  gprants  of  permission  to  sing  or  play  in 
public. 

In  Yoruba  no  attention  to  setting  to  music  native  airs 
seems  to  have  been  given,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  matter  of 
making  church-going  more  attractive  by  giving  hymns  native 
airs. 

On  such  a  practice  I  cannot,  perhaps,  do  better  than  quote 
here  from  a  note  I  received  from  a  native  and  respected,  pastor 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  Rev.  J.  White,  ana  give 
examples  of  such  hymns : — 

"  The  OteB  being  reported  to  be  famous  native  poets  and  mundane,  and  finding  » 
difficulty  to  teach  the  new  converts  to  Christianity  Engliih  tunes,  I  asked  them  to 
'  compose  their  own  hymns  and  songs,  which  they  did,  subject  to  my  correctLons  with 
regard  to  things  unscriptural,  and  the  collection  contained  in  the  book  is  the  result. 
They  are  used  to  this  day  in  divine  worship.  There  is  nothing  like  rhyming  or  metre. 
The  hymns  and  songs  being  their  own  composition,  they  are  intelligibly  sung  by  old 
and  young,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  use  of  it  has  tended  to  deepen  their 
devotion." 

"AWA    DE    AWA   WA    GBA    DURA'' 

Ota  Aymik     Ota  U  a  dialect  of  Yoruba, 


^^  j,J|J.jj^^>7in:?1 


A    wa      wa      gba    dn 


ra 


A    wa   de    O 


•f  ^i  I  ^-  J'i.  ji 


a      si   wa        sok  •  pe      a    -    -    nu      Gbi  gbe  ga       gbi   gbe  ga    lo 


lo    ga    0 


J-r.llJ.J 


3 


go       0     lu    wa    to      f e  ni      ju     'ya      wa 


lo 


^'^f\rj,i  JLUjAJ^^ 


^ 


0      lo       du        ma      a 


re       O      e     yi      se        'Le   da      e 


E    m'    ra     •    mu  ra     O      jo       kun    si      de  de        En  jhi    O    mo 


^gs^g 


'le  -  gba  Ke      kan  mi    wo     ke     o    wa      sin  'le    da    e      E     ji  re 
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-tn^'fTf 


p 


Jo  woe       Te   'en  jin    0    mo     'le       gbft  en    jin    B    i&      re. 


Awa  de  o,  awm  wm  gba  dun, 
Awa  de  o  a  si  wa  sokpe  Snu, 
Obigbega,  gbigbega  loga  ogo, 
Olawa  to  f^  ni  ju  *y^  wa  lo^ 
Olodumare  6,  eyi  ae  Eleda  E. 
Bmora  !  emora  1  ojo  kun  si  dede, 
Bn  jin  6mo  Elegba,  ke  kan  mi  wo, 
Ke  o  wa  tin  Eleda  £  t 
Ejare,  jowo  E 
Ye !  enjtn  omo  elegba,  enjin  Ejare. 


We  are  oome — we  are  oome  to  praj ; 

We  are  come  to  give  thanks  for  merdes. 

The  Most  High  is  to  be  exalted— 

The  Lord  who  loves  us  more  than  our  mother^ 

The  Almighty,  who  is  the  Creator. 

Be  ready  f  be  ready  1  the  day  is  at  hand. 

Ye  sons  of  Satan,  what  are  you  waiting  for, 

That  ye  come  not  to  serve  the  Almighty  t 

Be  pleased,  ah  !  be  pleased, 

Ye  sons  of  Satan,  be  pleased. 


OTA  (Toruba)  HYMN. 


W^^ 


'& 


Jc'^rr  cgir'JJir'r^ 


0-lo-du-u-ma-a-re,      Elo     to       ooi     i  gba  -  e, 


e-do  -    o     pQ   I    -    i- ji-i-se  -  e  -  si,     I  mu  E  -  yia    0     mo  0 


ta  e         e  mu-ra   -  a  ka    se     e-yit'O   -    o-lo-o  -  o-run  •  e. 


Olodumare  E  lo  to  ni  gba  e 

E  d'opo  Ijisesi  mu 

Eyin  om  Ota 

E  mura  a  ka  se  eyi  t'Olorune 


The  Almighty,  He  is  aUe  to  save  us. 

Hold  the  post  (cross)  of  Jesus^ 

Ye  childroi  (people)  of  Ota 

Make  ready  and  oome  to  Qod's  service. 


The  following  are  the  principal  drums  of  the  Yoruba  country, 
with  their  distinctive  uses : — 

(a)  lywadv/m,  gangan,  gudu-gudu  and  kariya — a  set  of 
drums  used  by  beggar&  The  bata  of  three  different  sizes  forms 
another  set. 

(6)  Bata-koto  and  ahekere  (rattle),  (employed  in  sets  of  four  or 
six)  represent  the  instruments  used  socially  by  young  men. 

(c)  Obedu  (used  in  a  set  of  four  sizes),  and  koao  (singly  used), 
are  exclusively  royal  drums,  and  are  played  only  in  the  king's 
service. 

(d)  Bembe  (used  singly)  is  the  distinctive  drum  of  a  war 
chief  or  Balogun. 

(e)  Agre  (used  in  a  set  of  four  sizes)  is  the  hunter's  drum. 
(/)  Agba-ogboni  and  Ilv^oro  (used  in  sets  of   four)  are 

respectively  the  O^bonis'  or  Oshogbos'  (native  Freemasons)^ 
and  Oro  (native  police)  drum& 
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Within  the  compass  of  such  a  paper  as  I  am  at  liberty  to 
present  here,  I  am  unable  to  give  detailed  descriptions  of  the 
shapes  and  manufacture  of  sucn  instruments.  Such  depend  on 
the  fancy  of  the  carver  and  on  the  usages  to  which  tney  are 

Sut.  They  are  generally  constructed  of  sizes  varied  to  insure 
ijBerent  measures  of  sound. 

The  dvmdura  and  gangom  are  carried  under  the  lefb  arm, 
and  beaten  each  with  one  drumstick,  the  notes  bein^  regulated 
by  the  necessary  pressure  against  the  cords  with  which  each  is 
surrounded  and  braced,  the  fingers  also  helping.  On  these 
drums  it  is  believed  by  natives  that  words  can  De  expressed  and 
names  called. 

The  gvdvr^vdu  resembles  a  kettledrum,  and  serves,  as  does 
the  koriya,  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  dundum  and  gaTigan, 

The  bata  is  very  different  in  construction  from  the  foregoing, 
and  resembles  a  truncated  cone.  In  use  it  is  suspended  from  the 
neck.  While  the  hand  plays  on  the  broad  base,  a  leather  stump 
is  applied  to  the  smaller  end. 

Tne  bator-koto  is  made  of  two  gourds  or  calabashes,  with 
necks  joined  or  braced.  The  base  of  one  is  cut  off  and  replaced 
by  sheepskin.    It  is  beaten  by  the  hand. 

The  ehekere,  or  <igbe,  is  a  rattle  composed  of  a  gourd 
covered  by  a  network  of  cowries.  Its  jingle  serves  as  an 
accompaniment  to  a  song. 

The  gbedur—ihe  royal  drum — is  the  largest  of  native  drums, 
standing  some  5ft.  high,  with  a  diameter  of  2ft.  to  3ft.  It  is 
covered  with  deerskin.  There  is  associated  with  the  gbedv,  a 
saying,  "  Aiku  ekiri  akole  fi  awore  se  gbedu "  ["  The  ekiri 
(deer)  being  yet  alive,  the  skin  cannot  be  tanned  and  used  as  a 
dnmihead.'  ]  The  gbedv,  is  accompanied  by  smaller  drums,  called 
opere.  The  koso,  also  a  royal  drum,  is  similar  in  shape  to  the 
gangcm,  but  has  only  one  end  covered  with  skin,  the  other  being 
left  open. 

The  berabe  is  a  large  drum  used  by  the  war  chiefs  when  on 
active  service.  It  is  played  hung  from  the  neck  of  the  drummer, 
by  the  hand  at  one  end  and  by  a  drumstick  at  the  other.  It  has 
been  compared  in  shape  to  our  brass  drum.  It  is  accompanied 
by  a  smaller  drum,  omde,  and  a  gong  or  native  iron  bell,  agogo. 
llie  kere-kere  drum  resembles  the  bembe.hxit  is  beaten  differently, 
and  used  on  other  occasions. 

The  agere,  or  hunter's  drum,  is  used  in  sets  of  four,  each 
of  which  is  played  with  two  sticks.  It  is  said  that  the  elephant 
is  worshipped  as  his  chief  god  by  the  hunter,  who  dares  not  to 
eat  its  flesh,  believing  if  he  did  so,  it  would  end  in  his  death.    ^ 

The  agba-ogboni  is  also  and  generally  used  in  sets  of  four,  in 
some  cases  of  eight  or  nine.  The  heads  are  made  of  calf  or  sheep 
skins.  These  drums  are  beaten  when  the  Ogbonis  have  their 
meetings,  or  at  the  death  of  an  olv/wo  (judge),  or  of  an  ap&na 
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(magistrate).  ThQ  largest  drum  of  the  set  is  called  iya-Uu,  the 
next  ogidan,  and  the  two  smaller  ones  opere. 

The  titled  OgboTiis — such  as  Liea,  Ohiwo,  Odoim,  Bdae, 
Bdla,  Apona,  &c. — ^are  collectively  called  the  Oahogooa ;  those 
without  titles,  Ogbonis, 

The  Oro  drums  resemble  those  of  the  Ogbonia.  The  largest 
is  called  obeti,  the  remaining  three  asipele.  These  drums  are 
used  with  the  Oro  stick  to  nroclaim  meetings  of  the  Oro 
society  (composed  chiefly  of  Ogbonis  or  Oshogbos)  convened 
for  the  trial  of  public  offenders,  for  the  consideration  of  state 
questions,  &c. 

Here  a  description  of  Oro  may  not  be  out  of  place.  It 
represents  the  active  embodiment  of  the  civil  power,  its 
mysterious  head  or  idol.  It  has  been  interpreted  as  the 
executive  of  the  state  deified.  The  Oro  stick — bv  which 
proclamation  also  takes  place — is  comprised  of  a  sticK  resem- 
Dling  the  handle  of  a  whip,  from  the  thin  end  of  which  is 
suspended,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  string,  composed  of  some 
native  fibre,  a  fiat  thin  tongue-shaped  piece  of  wood,  about  five 
inches  long  and  two  inches  broad. 

The  Egbas  (Torubas)  resort  pre-eminently  to  this  practice, 
and  when  *' Oro  ia  otd"  all  women,  under  pain  of  death,  are 
obliged  to  remain  shut  up  in  their  homes.  The  greatest 
reverence  is  extended  to  this  instrument.    I  have  seen  even 

E arsons  professing  to  be  Christians  awe- struck  in  its  presence, 
y  means  of  the  nandle  of  the  Oro  stick  the  tongue  is  given  & 
rapid  circular  motion  in  the  air,  and  then  causes  a  weira  noise, 
not  unlike  that  we  hear  on  stormy  nights  when  the  wind  is 
playing  down  the  chimneys.  When  such  a  noise  is  heard  Oro 
IS  said  to  be  out. 

The  law  of  the  Egbas  in  connection  with  the  close  confine- 
ment, on  such  occasions,  of  women  in  their  houses  is  unalterable. 
Any  woman,  whatever  her  means  or  position,  who  should  be 
taken  in  the  streets,  when  "  Oro  is  ovt,"  would  forfeit  her 
life. 

To  satisfy  the  time  I  am  allowed  on  such  an  occasion  as  is 
this,  it  will  sufiice  here  to  say  that  the  present  site  of  the  king- 
dom of  Sokoto— I  speak  generally,  situate  on  the  central  Niger 
to  its  left,  and  north-east  of  Yoruba — may  be  viewed  as  the 
former  Houssa  area.  The  wave  of  Islamism  from  the  north 
and  east  of  Africa,  to  the  valley  of  the  Niger,  has  transformed  it 
from  a  pagan  to  a  Mohammedan  state,  and  has  also  affected  for 
the  better  its  national  music,  as  will  be  recomised  by  the  deve- 
lopments its  instruments  have  since  taken.  En  paseam/t,  I  would 
say  that  by  those  who  have  any  experience  of  the  country,  and 
are  unprejudiced,  it  will  be  readily  acknowledged  that  Moham- 
medanism has  done,  and  is  doing,  much  in  many  other  ways  to 
enlighten  and  raise  the  African. 
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The  intonation  of  the  Mohanunedan  call  to  prayer  of  the 
Muezzin  (for  which  Mohammed's  blind  servant  has  the  credit — 
whence  he  sfot  it  is  another  question),  as  given  in  music 
{which  was  nere  played,  No.  20)  from  Lane's  "  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Egyptians/'  is  now  commonly  heard  in  most  of 
the  important  centres  of  West  A&ica,  another  proof  of  the  flow 
of  Islamism. 

It  may  be  little  known  that  our  defensive  forces  in  the  Gk>ld 
Ooast  and  Lagos  colonies  are  fine  soldier-like  Houssas,  very 
musical,  of  quick  ear  and  marked  intelligence.  In  their  bands 
the  Houssas  have  been  trained  for  years  to  the  use  of  our 
ordinary  reed  and  brass  instruments,  as  well  as  bugle,  fife  and 
drum,  on  which  they  have  learnt  to  play,  without  knowing  a 
note  of  music,  our  marching  tunes  and  aances.  The  training  of 
representatives  of  the  race  at  Kneller  Hall  now  represents  an 
interesting  feature  in  their  current  culture,  which  must  later 
tell  on  the  musical  talent  of  the  country. 

Not  only  do  we  find  of  the  Houssas  strolling  singers  as  in 
Yoruba,  but  also  itinerant  musicians,  who  play  on  drums  and 
wind  instruments. 

Among  the  musical  instruments  of  the  Houssas,  I  may  men- 
tion the  ordinary  drums  {d'Andufa  and  bernbe),  the  war  drums 
(gdnga  and  gangdmi),  their  harp-like  garaiva  and  gobso^  their 
guitars  (gururni/ifi'-kiddi  and  m6Lo\  their  flutes  (dgaita  and 
sarewa),  their  one-stringed  fiddle  (goje),  and  their  clarionet-like 
bamboo  (sheahe  or  bvsoi). 

[Houssa  melodies  Nos.  18  and  19  were  here  played] 

18.— "DA  KArIFI  KAN  JA  FATA" 

Hoii8$a  Song. 


3» 


Da    ka  ru  di,    kan    ja 


Du  ni  ya    ba  ta     so     go  ni    ba    kan  ka  ta  ra        ku  bo   ku  gan  Gomi  na, 


Bai    Ba     bade      ba        baba       AI  la    yibakaba     mata-niba 


D^  kdrifi  ja  fdta 
Dft  kurudi  kan  ja  wasa 
Diinia  ba  ta  so  go  ni-bS 
Kdnku  tara  ku  zo  ku  gan 

(SiMki) 
Bai  Baba  de  ba  ba-bk 
Alia  yi  baka  ba  mu-ta-ni  bs. 


Qomina 


The  strong  man  indtes  a  fight. 

The  rich  man  invitea  a  play. 

The  world  never  likee  one  who  is  doing 

good. 
Gfatfaer   yourBelves,  oome    and   see  the 

(Governor, 
There  is  no  saying  he  is  notb 
It  is  Gkxl  who  gives  and  not  man. 
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fUjjJrNJ  j.iJ^ 


Ifiai  ra  bo       yft  sa  mu,      A      n  da      ban-za  tabie,     Da  ain-ki  da  aon 


arJT^J|JJVJ^|J';JJ  JIJJJ.^ 


■o. 


Al  -  la    i-na   ta       re   da     kai,      Eamnbuau   ao 


ba. 


Al-la    i-na     ta     re  da    kai,      Zanmana  du      ni    yan,  Bakan    kn  • 


-     n 


Ta  la    da  bam 


Al-la -da  bam. 


Kai  ra  bOy  ya  aa  mu, 

Asa  da,  banza  tahe ; 

Ba  sinki  da  lunao 

AUa  ina  ta  re  da  kai, 

Eaiam  ba  bu  aoba 

Alia  ina  ta  re  da  kaL 

Zan-ma  na  duniyan 

Da  kankuri,  kaatara : 

Ta  aa  da  bam,  ta  Alia  da  bam. 


What  18  given  me^  beloDgs  to  mei 

He  that  ia  aaainat  it  la  foolish. 

Whether  he  likes  or  not, 

God  has  given  me  already. 

Whether  he  likes  it  or  not, 

Qod  has  given  me  already. 

He  that  fives  in  the  world. 

With  patience,  will  command  all  things. 

Fooli^  man  is  diflferent,  God  ia  different. 

Sir  John  Hawkins  has  conveyed  the  idea  that  the  best  music 
of  barbarians  is  said  to  be  hideous  and  astonishing  sounds,  and 
has  consequently  asked  of  what  importance,  then,  can  it  be  to 
inquire  into  a  practice  that  has  not  its  foundation  in  science  ol* 
system.  The  question  naturally  arises,  has  science  or  system 
always  existed,  or  have  they  not  been  the  outcome  of  the 
progress  of  time,  of  civilisation,  and  culture?  Nations  have 
Deen  surely  progressive  in  their  development,  and  have  not 
stood,  and  do  not  stand,  on  the  same  scale  of  civilisation.  Have 
we  not  reached  our  degree  towards  perfection  by  cultivation  ? 

Again,  surely  the  knowledge  of  the  musical,  as  of  other, 
attainments  of  peoples  is  a  matter  of  comparative  interest  and 
anthropological  value. 

According  to  Carl  Engel,  in  his  book  entitled  **  The  Music  of 
the  Most  Ancient  Nations,"  a  clear  idea  of  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  art  of  music  from  its  most  primitive  condition  to 
that  degree  of  perfection  in  which  it  at  present  exists  among 
ourselves,  may  be  best  obtained  by  examining  the  music  of 
contemporary  nations  at  different  stages  of  civilisation. 

Although  to  many  of  us  the  music  of  natives  may  appear 
comparatively  grating  and  barbaric,  continuous  and  monoto- 
nous melody,  devoid  of  variations — and  we  may  say,  as  in 
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"  Othello,  "  The  general  so  likes  your  musick  that  he  desires 
you,  of  all  love,  to  make  no  more  noise  with  it " — ^yet  it  has  to 
them  spirit  and  charm,  and  on  them  the  same  effect  as  regards 
pleasure  and  pain  as  ours  has  upon  us. 

''Susceptibility  for  music  is  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
national  to  all  men,  and  is  not  dependent  on  the  state  of  civili- 
sation which  has  been  attained." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  airs  derived  from  relatively 
uncultivated  races  can  seldom  be  accurately  repeated  on  a 
keyed  instrument,  and  since  they  owe  their  individuality  and 
effect  to  peculiar  intervals,  such  as  diminished  or  increased  flats 
or  sharps,  which  no  instrument,  except  the  violin  or  violoncello, 
is  capable  of  producing,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  airs  which, 
to  our  ears,  sound  monotonous,  or  even  discordant,  produce  a 
very  different  effect  when  sung  to  a  native  audience,  much  as  in 
the  animal  world  one  cry  is  wamine  and  another  encouraging, 
to  creatures  of  the  same  species,  although  by  those  of  a  different 
race  they  are  unheeded  or  unintelligible.  This  will  somewhat 
help  to  explain  why  a  violin  and  not  a  piano  has  been  used  this 
evening  to  give  you  the  melodies,  although  they  have  been 
written  for  the  latter  instrument. 

I  was  glad  to  learn  from  the  Portuguese  consul  at  Newcastle 
that  the  Lisbon  Geo^aphical  Society  has  been  for  some  time 
collecting  popular  African  melodies,  many  of  which — for  instance, 
in  the  Cape  Verde  Islands — appear  to  him  to  be  the  products  of 
Portuguese  popular  music,  especially  the  songs  called  Fctdoe, 
This  must  be  inevitably  the  result  of  exile  or  of  the  alien  and 
aboriginal  blend  along  W  estem  Africa. 

Signer  Prado  has  within  the  last  few  days  informed  me  from 
Paris  that  he  has  been  collecting  popular  airs  of  Brazil,  which 
he  finds  much  influenced  by  the  Negro  element.  I  am  to  be 
favoured  later  with  the  result  of  his  comparative  study,  which 
might  with  interest  and  advantage  embrace  the  com  and  other 
songs  of  the  Negroes  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Monteiro  ana  Messrs.  Capello  and  Ivens  came  across  genuine 
native  melodies  and  recognised  the  general  musical  inclination 
of  the  peoples  among  whom  they  travelled.  Frequent  references 
will  be  found  in  their  writings  to  the  plaintive  inarimba  (Zanze 
of  Senegambia),  the  shrill  pipes,  and  roaring  hwmhos. 

The  specimens  of  Yolof,  Mandingo,  Danomey,  Yoruba  and 
Houssa  melodies,  to  which  you  have  listened,  have  been 
described  as  capable,  in  the  hands  of  a  musician,  of  accompani- 
ments. Examples  in  the  case  of  a  Dahomeyan  warrior's  song,  of 
"Kere-kere,"  and  of  the  song  named  "Tomi  lepe  d  oni  bahba,"  with 
which  I  am  proud  to  be  identified,  have  been  so  attempted,  but 
for  the  piano. 

Some  of  these  airs  seem  capable  of  ready  adaptation  to  buffle 
or  band  marches,  and  in  such  direction  I  would  invite  uie 
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consideration  and  co-operation  of  some  generous  artiste,  who  by 
undertaking  such  a  task  would  be  not  only  gratifying  individual 
taste,  but  would  also  be  extending  a  nice  compliment  to  the 
nations  whose  melodies  have  interested  so  many  on  this 
occasion* 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  pleasing  duty  to  acknowledge,  in  con- 
nection with  these  airs,  as  also  for  much  of  the  information 
which  has  helped  me  to  compile  this  paper,  myindebtedness  to 
a  Qerman  artiste  and  missionarjr  labourer  in  W  est  Africa,  the 
Rev.  J.  Haas,  and  to  two  native  gentlemen  of  considerable 
musical  promise,  Mr.  A.  C.  Willoughby  and  Mr.  0.  E.  Macaulay, 
of  Lagos,  whose  English  education  has  enabled  them  to  commit 
to  music  the  Yoruba,  Dahomey,  and  Houssa  melodie& 

20.— MOHAMMEDAN  "CALL  TO  PRAYER"  OF  THE  MUEZZIN. 


Lt  Jl('  r  rlf'-l-  oMi'^ri 


Al  •  U  •  hu   ak  •  bur. 


Al  -  H 


hu       ak  •  bar. 


^^ 


AI  •  U  -  ha   ak  -  bar. 


Al  -  U 


ha     ak  -  bar, 


Aflh-ha-da    an      H 


iT'err 


t 


LEcirrTtrg^ 


U  '  ha  il  -  lal  -  lah. 


Aah-  ha-da    an    U        i-U-bail-lal- 


r  • 


lah.       • 


^in:  r  t\r^  r  •  c\^^ 


gP^-^r  jT^^^^^ 


Aah  -  ha  du    an  -  na  Moham-ma-dar     ra-aoo  -  la  -  1^ 


Aah-ha-da 


an  -  Da  Moham-ma-dar     rvBOo-la  -  liCh. 
E 
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Hei-ya  Vl^s  -  n-lah. 


Hei  •  ya  'a  •  IaI  -  fe 


Al  •  U  .'ha  ak 


bar. 


Al'H    •   huak-bar. 


U    i-U-hail    -    lal-l^. 


Ehler^S  Asoent  of  Kilimi^ldaro.  —  Further  details  have  been  pub- 
lished in  Feterman's  **  Mitteilun^en  "  in  the  form  of  a  preliminary  report  (with  map) 
on  his  journey,  by  the  traveller  hmiself.  On  the  12th  November,  Herr  Otto  F.  Ehlen, 
in  oonmany  with  Dr.  Abbott,  an  American  naturalist  who  had  been  collecting  for 
upwards  oi  a  year  in  the  oountry  round  Taveta^  left  Marangu  with  a  party  of  80  men. 
The  first  camp  was  pitched  at  the  foot  of  a  small  crater  almost  due  south  of  the 
eastern  peak,  Eimawend,  at  an  altitude  of  about  9,800  feet  On  the  following  day 
Herr  Ehlers  made  an  excursion  to  Eimawenzi  and  reached  a  height  of  about  16,400 
feet.  Any  further  ascent  of  this  remarkably  jagged  mountain  seemed  to  him 
impossible.  The  two  following  days  were  spent  in  collecting  plants  and  searching  for  a 
suitable  camping  place  where  the  majority  of  the  native  followers  mi^t  remain,  while 
the  travellerB  proceeded  up  the  mountain.  A  spot  was  chosen  to  the  west  of  their 
last  camping  ground,  at  an  altitude  of  about  10,500  feet.  From  here  the  two  travellers 
started  wiw  five  men  and  provisions  for  four  days,  taking  a  northerlv  direction  up 
the  saddle,  between  Eibo  and  EimawemsL  After  some  hours'  ma^i«hing  they  dis- 
covered that  they  had  made  the  same  mistake  as  Dr.  Meyer  had  done  in  1887,  and 
were  proceeding  in  a  direct  line  to  the  sunmiit  of  the  lower  eastern  peak.  Being  at  this 
moment  overtuen  by  a  snowstorm,  they  pitched  their  camp  at  an  altitude  of  about 
15,500  feetb  On  the  following  morning,  which  broke  bright  and  clear,  they  set  out  in 
a  westerly  direction  over  the  newlv-fallen  snow,  proceeding  along  the  northern  edge 
of  the  line  of  lava  hills  nientioned  by  Dr.  Meyer,  whose  route  lay  along  their  southern 
side.  After  much  toilsome  marching,  snow  having  commenced  to  fall  again,  the 
natives  were  compelled  to  return,  leaving  the  two  travellers  to  push  on  to  3ieir  last 
camping  ground  (17th  November).  The  morning  of  the  18th  was  exceptionally  dear, 
and  an  early  start  was  made  over  the  hard-frozen  snow.  At  seven  o'clock  they  found 
themselves  at  an  altitude  of  16,200  feet,  about  the  middle  of  the  eastern  side  of  the 
summit.  TnHtead  of  attempting  to  ascend  from  this  side  as  Dr.  Meyer  had  done, 
they  proceeded  in  a  north-westerly  direction  over  lava  streams  and  rocky  boulders  to 
the  northern  side  of  Eibo.  Unfortunately,  at  this  point  Dr.  Abbott  completely  broke 
down,  and  Herr  Ehlers  pushed  on  alone.  Eeeping  to  the  east  of  a  mighty  lava  stream, 
he  pushed  his  way  over  sand,  ashes,  and  rubble,  covered  with  the  freshly-fallen  snow, 
and,  after  repeated  halts,  but  without  suffering  at  all  from  the  rarity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, he  arrived  at  ten  o'clock  at  the  ice  wall,  which  completely  encircles  the  actual 
summit,  and  the  scaling  of  which  at  this  point  was  impossibla  He  consequently 
proceeded  along  this  wall  of  ice  for  some  distance  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  point  at 
which  it  could  be  surmounted,  but  after  a  time  was  compelled  to  retrace  his  steps, 
owing  to  a  steep  fall  in  the  ground.  Descending  the  summit  a  little,  he  contrived  by 
much  toUsome  climbing  to  get  round  to  the  north-east  side  of  the  summit,  and  here, 
from  a  point  of  some  little  elevation,  he  obtained  a  comparatively  wide  view  over  the 
sumqiit — From  tht  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Oeographical  Sodetyj  April,  1889, 
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THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PLANTS. 

By  Ifr.  LEO  GRINDON. 

[Addreieed  to  the  Members^,  in  the  Botanical  Qardens,  Old  Trafifoid,  Aug.  26, 1889. 

lUufltrated  by  the  plants  in  the  Qardena.] 

SzGBFTiNa  in  the  Arctic  regions,  that  which  we  term  the  aoenery  of  the  world  owee 
tti  most  distinct  and  pleasing  features  to  regetation.  The  sea,  waterfalls,  huge  rooks, 
even  deserts  and  wastes,  may  be  imposing,  but  they  nerer  awaken  ideas  of  living  and 
joyous  beauty ;  nor,  from  their  similarity,  can  they  supply  pictorial  characteristics,  or 
confer  features  upon  the  landscape,  such  as  comes  of  the  abundant  presence  of  trees, 
of  the  verdure  of  meadow  and  pastulne  land,  and  of  displays,  in  their  season,  of  flowers 
and  fruit  Much  of  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  the  contemplation  of  vegetable 
matter  arises,  without  question,  upon  the  chaste  and  harmonious  blending  of  its 
multifarious  dements.  So  deeply  is  the  mind  affected  by  the  sweet  fact  of  Nature's 
original  and  spontaneous  intermixtures,  that  all  the  best  efforts  of  decorative  horti- 
culture are  devoted  to  imitating  them  as  far  as  may  be  practicable.  A  botanic 
garden,  Intimately  so  called,  is  a  synthesis  of  the  vegetation  of  every  country  and 
climate.  It  strives  to  associate  examples  of  all  known  types  of  vegetable  structure, 
and  so  to  assemble  them  that  they  shall  present  a  spectacle  permanently  delightful 
Such  a  garden  thus  becomes  a  kind  of  keynote  to  the  lofty  and  fascinatiTig  depart- 
ment of  science  which  bears  the  name  of  Botanical  (Geography— our  theme  this 
afternoon ;  and  well  pleased  may  we  be  that  our  present  contemplation  of  it  can  be 
pursued  amid  conditions  so  favourable.  If  deficient  in  certain  classes  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  shrubs,  alpines,  and  aquatics,  the  conservatories,  at  all  events,  are 
crowded. 

In  all  considerations,  whether  moral  or  philosophical,  it  is  wise  to  begin  at  home. 
Let  us  start,  then,  with  our  own  country,  Old  England.  Careful  inspection  of  the 
indigenous  flora  of  even  so  limited  an  area,  soon  shows  that  plants,  when  growing 
wild,  prefer  particular  habitats.  Introduced  into  gardens,  they  show  themselves 
singularly  civil  and  obliging,  cheerfully  acknowledging  the  sovereignty  of  man. 
liany,  no  doubt,  at  first  are  shy ;  but  there  are  no  plants,  perhaps,  which  refuse  to 
accommodate  themselves,  sooner  or  later,  if  kindly  treated,  to  circumstances  very 
different  to  those  of  their  birthplace.  It  remains  true,  nevertheless,  that  all  plants 
have  original  preferences — ascertaining  which,  we  know  exactly  where  to  look  for 
them.  How  varied,  in  our  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  vegetation  of  the  peat 
bog,  the  moorland,  the  marsh,  the  copse,  the  wayside !  A  short  railway  journey  will 
introduce  us  again  to  yet  other  floral  spectacles — ^those  found  upon  the  shore  and  upon 
mountain  stmmdts.  Crossing  one  of  the  Cheshire  or  Lancashire  mosses,  St  Chad's 
for  example,  we  identify  it  at  midsummer  by  its  innumerable  '*  silver  tassels,"  white 
as  snow,  which  for  a  while  relieve  ihe  dismalness.  The  Birkdale  sandhills  are  marked 
by  their  mat-grass,  blue  eryngo,  and  sundry  curious  spurges.  In  the  woods  we  find 
the  anemone,  the  aiure  harebells,  and  the  crimson  lichens.  Extending  our  survey, 
but  still  not  quitting  England,  difflbrent  geologioal  formations  are  found  to  be  equally 
well  distingaished.    The  botanist  who  delights  in  the  golden  oistus  most  wait  till  he 
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treads  upon  limettone.  SUte,  clay,  liaa,  chalk,  all  have  their  aboriginal  inhabitants. 
Plenty  of  hard  fern  is  a  tolerably  eure  sign  of  millstone  grit  Everything  true  of  the 
land  is,  in  this  respect,  tme  also  of  water.  Look  at  the  virgin  lilies  upon  the  mere ; 
the  "green  mantle  of  the  standing  pool;"  the  snow-cups  of  the  running  stream, 
when  dean  and  clear,  like  the  Wye  at  Millersdale  and  the  Ayon  at  Stratford, 
Sabrina's  own  tresses  floating  beneath.  So,  too,  when  the  water  is  aalti  where  rook- 
bound  Old  England  has  a  fringe  of  black  f ud.    Other  localities  yield  the 

"  OrimBon  weeds  that  spreading  flow 
Or  lie  like  pictures  on  the  sands  below, 
With  all  those  smooth  round  pebUes  that  the  sun 
Through  the  small  waves  so  softly  shines  upon." 

A  pleasing  attribute  of  many  plants  is  their  ioekHbilUy,  They  love  their  kin,  and 
to  live  side  by  side.  How  rast  the  territories  occupied  by  the  common  bracken ! 
The  sight  of  one  russet  frond  means  the  sight  of  ten  thousand.  Similar  fraternising 
is  characteristic  of  the  golden  furse,  in  its  two  varieties,  and  of  the  lilac  heather  in 
September.  Were  eveiy  plant  known  to  botanists  to  insist  upon  living  in  companies 
equally  large,  and  to  have  a  domain  of  corresponding  extent^  there  would  be  room  in 
the  world  for  only  8,000  spedes  instead  of  100,000.  Many  of  the  aquatics  follow 
suit,  as  illustrated  very  conspicuously  in  tiie  Fotomogetons  and  the  Stratiotes.  Per 
confrO)  there  are  many  plants  which  prefer  comparative  isolation.  Agrimony,  though 
widely  distributed  as  a  spedes,  is  almost  always  found  living  alone.  That  curious 
sylvan  orohid  i^iMidif  laJbifoUa  behaves  in  predsdy  the  same  way — ^plenify  within 
half  a  mile,  but  careless  of  companionship.  This  remarkable  isolation  cannot  come,  in 
the  case  of  the  orchid,  from  want  of  power  to  produce  seed,  for  the  seed  is  beyond 
counting.  How  this  fact  shall  be  explained  is  one  of  the  problems  waiting  solution* 
Upon  these  curious  habits  in  regard  to  sociability  rests  a  good  deal  of  the  difference 
between  the  *'  Vegetation  "  of  a  district  and  its  "  Flora."  When  there  is  immense 
monopoly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  heather,  the  whortleberry,  and  many  other  plants— 
certain  kinds  also  of  trees,  as  pines  and  flrs — ^though  the  "Vegetation"  may  be 
copious,  the  ''  Flora,"  or  number  of  constituent  spedes,  must  needs  be  very  limited. 
Isolation,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  opportunity  for  a  vastly  greater  number  of 
distinct  forms  within  an  area  no  larger.  There  is  room,  then,  for  a  very  rich 
'*Flonu"  A  "Flora"  may  also  be  rendered  very  ridi  by  the  occurrence  of  "rare" 
plants,  for  many  epedes  occur  in  eztremdy  few  localities— the  ArabU  strieia,  for 
example,  of  St.  Vincent's  Rocks,  which  is  found  scarody  anywhere  else.  Why  the 
Arabis  should  be  peculiar  almost  to  Clifton  is  another  of  the  problems  standing  over. 

So  much  for  Old  England,  upon  the  botanical  geog^phy  of  which  I  have  dwelt  so 
long,  because  Old  England  is  a  miniature  of  the  whole  world.  Every  principle  in  Nature, 
almost  every  lype  found  in  foreign  countries,  is  illustrated  in  our  own  island.  We  are 
short  of  gladers  and  active  volcanoes — and  we  have  nothing,  perhaps,  that  can  be 
called  representative  of  the  dephant  and  the  kangaroo— but  miniature  .images  of  all 
besides  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  discover.  Man  is  the  epitome  of  all  oxganic 
existence  :  Old  England  b  the  epitome  of  the  planet  it  ornaments  so  thoroughly  well* 
So  that  in  reference  to  Botanical  Qeography,  the  facts  and  phenomena  observable 
in  foreign  countries  differ  in  no  degree,  as  to  kind,  from  those  whidi  fall  under  our 
everyday  home  observation.  They  are  played  forth,  often,  upon  a  far  more  magniflcent 
soale^  and  excite  corresponding  astonishment  and  admiration,  but  in  the  entire  cate* 
gory  there  are  probably  no  unaccustomed  descriptions  of  fact.  Abroad,  instead  of 
duracter  being  given  by  special  plant-forms  to  little  plots  like  Chat  Moss  or  the 
Birkdale  sandhills,  entire  regions  become  distinguished.  Instead  of  localities,  we  have 
plant-nations,  so  to  speak.    At  the  Gape  of  Qood  Hope  grow  Proteas  and  95  per  cent 
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of  all  the  known  Ericas.  The  Cactuses,  in  their  numberleBs  forms,  belong  to  the 
wanner  part  of  Central  and  Southern  America.  Eucalyptuses  and  95  per  cent  of  all 
the  known  species  of'  Acacia  belong  to  Australia.  Siberia  is  noted  for  its  gigantio 
Umbellif ersQ.  The  United  States  have  their  countless  Solidagos.  The  Cinchona  trees 
belong  to  special  eleyations  upon  the  Peruvian  Andes ;  and  so  on  indefinitely.  There 
are  corresponding  examples,  upon  a  great  scale,  of  sociability,  as  illustrated  in  the 
pine  forests  of  Northern  Europe  and  North  America.  Isolation  is  similarly  illustrated 
in  the  silver  tree  of  the  Table  Mountain.  The  ocean,  after  the  same  manner,  has  its 
parallel  stoiy  to  tell,  that  wonderful  seaweed  the  Sargassum  being  confined  to  the 
portion  of  the  Atlantic  which  lies  between  22**  and  86*"  north  latitude  and  25"*  to  46* 
west  longitude.  Just,  again,  as  in  England  we  have  the  universal  daisy,  there  are 
cosmopolitans  in  regard  to  continents,  as  illustrated  in  the  StramcnMm  and  the 
fifotoriMM  ingrvm^  which  are  scattered  over  the  whole  of  the  wanner  portions  of  the 
globe. 

Anived  at  this  point  we  find  ourselves  embedded  in  a  score  of  the  most  stupendous 
of  scientific  questions.  Why  are  the  same  species  of  plants  not  present  when  the  con- 
ditions of  soil  and  climate  are  similar  ?  Why  do  certain  species  of  plants  predominate 
in  particular  districts  t  Is  the  possession  of  that  particular  district  ancestral,  or  has 
it  been  acquired  in  course  of  time  t  Why,  jper  contra^  are  others  so  rare  ?  Before 
any  one  of  our  score  of  queries  can  be  answered,  we  have  to  gather  together  all  that 
Gkology  has  to  disclose.  The  stoiy  has  yet  to  be  related  that  tells  of  the  Cyoadaeec^ 
fossil  and  recent,  and  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  ferns.  Next  comes  the  grand 
doctrine  of  Centres — ^the  hypothesis,  rather,  which  teaches  that  the  100,000  species  of 
plants  now  existing  were  associated  in  the  "  beginning  "  in  definite  spotia^  whence  they 
spread  away,  in  course  of  time,  just  as  the  circles  move  upon  the  surface  of  still  water. 
Abreast  of  all  of  these  are  the  doctrines  of  Evolution,  and  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest, 
with  the  hand-in-hand  question  of  the  Origin  and  the  Unity  of  Mankind.  There  is 
evidently  plenlty  to  do.  The  disposition  with  too  many,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  to  lay 
down  laws  from  an  insufficient  basis  of  ascertained  fact  Other  theorists  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  exceptions,  or  decline  to  inquire  if  exceptions  exists  such  as  would  be  fatal 
or  calamitous  to  their  own  views.  For  my  part,  I  am  not  yet  young  enough  to 
presume  to  pronounce  a  definite  opinion  in  regard  to  any  one  of  these  problems. 
Were  I  twenty-one,  I  should  probably  feel  quite  sure— for  the  present,  accordingly, 
I  must  beg  leave  to  be  excused. 

Many  extremely  attractive  and  curious  facts  pertain  to  the  prolonged  consideration 
of  this  charming  subject — ^the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Plants.  The  plants  of  a 
given  country  are  often  represented,  for  instance,  in  some  measure,  by  certain  other 
plants,  not  decidedly  related,  but  bearing  a  near  general  likeness.  In  Australia,  the 
Ericas  of  the  Cape  are  represented  by  Epacrids.  In  South  Africa,  the  Stapelias  and 
some  of  the  Euphorbias  remind  us  of  the  American  Cactuses.  There  are  also  remark- 
able "  echoes,"  if  I  may  so  term  them.  Certain  New  Zealand  Veronicas  and  Conifers 
resemble  northern  hemisphere  Lycopods ;  the  Casuaiinas  seem  another  utterance  of 
the  Equiseta ;  the  ViUarsia  recalls  the  Nymphseas ;  passion-fiowers,  in  many  particulars, 
reiterate  Cucurbits.  Alluring,  again,  when  all  is  known,  will  be  the  tale  of  the 
migrations  of  plants,  including  those  which  take  place  by  sea.  Many  seem  to  follow 
in  the  wake  of  civilised  man.  Civilisation,  in  truth,  is  in  a  measure  actually 
abolishing  the  primitive  geographical  distribution  of  at  all  events  weeds  and  economic 
plants.  European  agricultural  weeds  go,  as  colonists,  to  America  and  to  Australia, 
and  settle  there.  American  weeds  return  tlie  compliment  by  establishing  themselves 
in  Europe.  Large  and  handsome  plants  do  the  same.  The  Opuntia  is  now  as  common 
in  Southern  Europe  as  the  apple-tree  is  in  some  parts  of  temperate  South  America 
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And  maiBe  in  Africa,  and  as  many  oonxfan  ttcm  distent  regions  are  beoomiog  in 
England.  A  well-known  example  oocun  at  Boumemoath.  *The  charaoteristio  plants 
of  countrieB,  like  their  primeyal  human  inhabitants,  will  in  many  inBtsncfiB  become 
legendary.  Much  has  yet  to  be  learned,  moreover,  and  compared,  in  regard  to 
altitade  and  latitude — ^the  conformity  of  Alpine  floras  in  particular — and  the  degree 
of  cold  that  particular  plants  can  endura  In  reference  to  the  last  point  it  may  be 
remarked  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  '^  acclimatising."  The  utmost  that  can  be 
accomplished  in  this  way  is  to  find  out  what  degree  of  heat  or  cold  a  plant  can  endure 
without  being  killed.  The  cultivation  of  the  Cinchona  tree,  now  in  progress  in  India, 
shows  how  substantial  is  the  value  of  these  various  inquiries.  Botanical  Geography, 
in  a  word,  is  a  science  fraught  with  practical  usefulness,  not  less  to  the  welfore  of 
nations  than  to  the  student  of  the  laws  of  Nature. 


PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    SOCIETY 

FROM  JULY  iBT  TO  SEPTEMBER  80th,  1889. 


HUNDRED  AND  SECOND  MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  held  in  the  Oo-operative  Hall,  Longridge,  Monday,  July  8th,  1889, 
at  6  o'clock  p.m.    Alderman  R.  Batbs  in  the  chair,  and  about  sixty  members 

present. 

The  members  met  at  Victoria  Station,  and  went  by  train  to  Accrington.  There 
they  found  carriages  which  took  them  to  Whalley,  where  the  Old  Church  and  the 
Abbey  grounds  were  very  carefully  examined,  and  the  party  listened  with  very  great 
pleasure  to  the  explanations  of  some  of  the  members  who,  being  acquainted  with  the 
district,  acted  as  guides.  Mytton  Ohurch,  the  burial-place  df  the  Sherboumes,  was 
examined  with  much  interest.  Passing  through  Hurst  Green,  the  members  arrived 
at  Stonyhurst,  where  they  were  received  at  the  College  by  the  Rev.  Professors 
Geriard,  Perry,  Sircum,  Pennington,  ftc.,  who  very  kindly  allowed  them  to  examine 
this  great  seminary — the  dassrooms,  the  dormitories^  the  library  with  its  great 
treasures  of  literature  and  art^  the  chapel,  assembly-rooms,  play  rooms  and  grounds^ 
the  beautiful  gardens  and  yew-tree  walks,  the  observatory,  and  the  leads  of  the 
College,  from  whence  a  splendid  view  of  the  surrounding  country  was  obtained.  The 
observatory  was  peculiarly  interesting.  The  method  of  taking  the  sun-spots  every  day 
was  shown,  and],the  scientific  apparatus  fully  explained.  After  visiting  the  College  the 
members  assembled  at  the  Fenton  Arms  and  partook  of  a  capital  dinner,  and  then 
the  carriages  took  them  to  Longridge,  where  they  had  tea  at  the  Co-operative  Hall, 
and  some  remained  to  dimb  Tootal  Heights,  from  which  a  magnificent  panorama  of 
the  Lancashire  coast  was  seen. 

The  journey  was  a  delightful  surprise  to  a  good  many  members,  who  had  no  idea 
of  the  beauty  of  the  valleys  and  uplands  of  that  part  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 

Very  hearty  votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  the  authorities  of  the  College,  our 
host  of  the  Fenton  Arms,  and  the  committee  of  the  Longridge  Co-operative  Sodety, 
for  their  kindness  to  the  members^  and  to  the  diairman  for  his  kind  presidoM^. 
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HUNDRED  AND  THIRD  MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  held  at  the  Eutham  Ferry  Hotel,  on  Saturday,  July  27thy  1889,  at 
5  o'clock  p.m.,  Mrs.  Bosdzn  T.  Ldboh,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Cooncil,  in  the 
chair. 

The  members  proceeded  to  Liverpool,  and  were  reoeiyed  on  board  the  Fairy 
Queen,  where  lunch  was  served,  and  they  were  landed  at  Ellesmere  Port 

Mr.  Oouncillor  LnoH  then  guided  the  members,  pointing  out  the  progress  of  the 
Ship  Canal  works,  and  showing  them  the  working  of  the  excavators,  the  method  of 
rock-blasting,  the  position,  fto,  of  the  dock  gates  at  Eastham,  the  cottages  of  the 
workpeople,  and  noting  the  work  which  had  been  done  on  this  section  since  the  last 
visit  of  the  members. 

The  journey  was  made  lees  laborious  on  this  occasion  in  consequence  of  Mr. 
Walker  veiy  kindly  placing  some  wagons  and  an  engine  at  the  service  of  the 
members. 

At  four  o'clock  tea  was  very  satisfaotorily  served  at  the  Feny  Hotel 

Mr.  Alderman  Bates,  J.P.,  moved  the  following  resolution,  which  was  seoonded 
by  the  Matob  of  Heywood,  supported  by  Mr.  Booeib,  and  csiried  with  much 
cordiality: — 

"  That  this  meeting  of  the  Society  desires  to  express  its  hearty  thanks  for  the 
pleasure  the  members  have  this  day  enjoyed,  and  the  information  obtained,  through 
the  courtesy  and  kindness  of  Mr.  Leader  Williams,  Mr.  T.  A.  Walker,  Mr.  Ck>uncillor 
Bosdin  T.  Leech,  and  Mr.  Thompson." 

Mr.  Bablow  moved  and  Mr.  Pbovib  seoonded  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Seoretaij 
for  oiganising  the  visits  which  was  carried. 

The  SiOBSTABT  replied,  and  asked  the  members  to  make  an  effort  to  increase  the 
membership. 

Mr.  Blakb  moved  and  Mr.  Obioobt  seconded  a  veiy  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mrs.  Leech,  which  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

Mrs.  LsBOH  responded,  and  the  members  returned  to  Liverpool,  arriving  in 
Manchester  about  nine  o'clock. 


HUNDRED  AND  FOURTH  MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  held  at  Dean  and  Dawson's  Hdtel,  Roe  nton,  Pari%  on  Friday,  August 
9th,  1889,  at  9-80  a.m..  Councillor  RonB  in  the  chair. 

The  members,  to  the  number  of  about  fifty,  stayed  a  week  or  ten  days  in  Paris, 
and  were  everywhere  received  with  great  kindness.  On  this  day  they  waited  on  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  to  present  him  with  the  first  four  volumes  of  the  Journal, 
at  the  request  of  the  Counei]. 

The  arrangements  were  made  at  this  meeting ;  and  thanks  were  given  to  Mr. 
Dean  and  all  those  who  had  in  any  way  helped  to  make  the  visit  as  happy  and 
profitable  as  it  turned  out  to  be,  after  v^ch  the  members  went  to  the  Elysde,  and 
were  received  by  the  President. 

Two  young  ladies.  Miss  Edmondboh  and  Miss  Dban,  presented  the  Prasident  with 
handsome  bouquets,  and  Miss  Law  presented  him  with  the  Journals. 

The  SiOBiTABT,  in  introducing  the  deputation,  thanked  the  President  for  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  him,  and  said  that  the  Manchester  Society  (a  young  one)  had 
raceived  great  kindness  and  help  from  a  large  number  of  French  Qeographical 
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Societies;  and  the  Sooiely  deeired,  through  the  President,  very  oordially  to  make 
acknowledgment  of  these  many  kindnesses.  He  also  referred  to  the  Preeident'a 
grandfather  in  a  few  graceful  word& 

In  reply,  the  Pbesidxnt  expressed  his  pleasure  in  reoeiTing  the  members  present 
of  the  ICanchester  Qeographioal  Society,  and  wished  success  to  the  Society  in  its  work. 
He  warmly  welcomed  the  members  to  Paris,  and  hoped  they  would  have  great 
enjoyment  of  their  visit ;  and,  thanking  them  for  the  Journals,  said  they  should  be 
kept  as  souvenirs  of  the  kindly  feelings  expressed  by  the  Society,  and  of  the  compli* 
mentary  words  spoken  to  himself. 

The  President  was  then  introduced  to  the  members,  and  after  a  few  more  words 
retired. 

The  members  were  then  invited  to  look  over  the  Palace,  which  gave  them  much 
pleasure ;  and,  on  leaving,  the  secretary  of  the  President  handed  to  the  members,  at 
the  request  of  M.  Camot,  a  framed  portrait  of  himself,  as  a  gift  to  the  Society  and  an 
expression  of  goodwill. 

The  Portrait  has  been  carefully  brought  to  Manchester,  and  will  adorn  the  walls 
of  the  Library. 

The  Secretary  (M.  le  Colonel  Lichenstein)  then  shook  hands  vnth  the  mem- 
bers, and  saw  them  to  their  carriages. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society  attended  the  International  Geographical  Congress, 
and  will  duly  report  thereon. 


HUNDRED  AND  FIFTH  MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  in  the  Palm  House  of  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Monday,  August  26th, 
1889. 

Hie  members  were  received  at  the  Gardens,  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the 
Society,  and  after  an  inspection  of  the  Gardens,  were  addressed  on  "The  Geographical 
Distribution  of  Plants,"  by  Mr.  Lbo.  H.  Gbindon,  with  illustrations  drawn  from  the 
planti  in  the^Gardens.    (See  pp.  299-302). 

After  tea,  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Anson  took  the  chair,  and  the  Sbobbtabt 
gave  a  lively  description  of  the  visit  of  the  members  to  Paris. 

The  thanks  of  the  members  to  the  authorities  of  the  Gardens  for  their  IdndneBB 
in  permitting  the  meeting,  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay,  and  to  Mr.  Grindon  for  his  admirable 
address,  were  moved  by  Councillor  Shebbait,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bablow,  and  carried. 

Mr.  Gbindon  responded,  and  offered  to  go  through  the  Greenhouses  with  the 
members. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Roby,  one  of  the  Council  of  the  Society,  having  been  announced, 
Mrs.  Lbboh,  in  a  few  appropriate  and  touching  words,  proposed  that  a  vote  of  sincere 
and  warm  sympathy  should  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Koby  on  this  sad  event.  Mr.  Iblam 
seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

The  thanks  of  the  members  to  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Anson  for  presiding  at  the 
address  and  the  meeting  were  heartily  given,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Barkeb,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Balmbb,  and  supported  by  Messrs.  Shebbatt  and  Iblah  and  Mrs.  Leech,  who, 
in  doing  so,  urged  the  members  to  do  their  best  to  obtain  a  large  accession  of  new 
members. 

The  Abohdbaoon  responded,  and  the  meeting  dosed. 
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MANUFACTURING  PROCESSES  IN  RELATION  TO 

HEALTH. 

Bt  J.  T.  ARUDGE,  M.D.,  F.RaP.  (London;,  Milroy  Lecturer  at  the  College,  &e. 

[Deliyered  to  the  Membem,  and  the  Members  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  and 
other  Societies,  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  October  2, 1889.] 

IN  response  to  a  courteous  invitation  from  your  able  and  zealous 
secretary,  I  have  undertaken  to  say  something  respecting 
manufjBtcturmg  processes  generally  in  their  relation  to  health. 

It  will  be  clear  to  every  one  of  my  audience  that  I  cannot 
attempt  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  subject  in  the  course  of  a 
single  lecture.  Manufacturing  operations  are  well-nigh  coimt- 
less,  and  almost  all  of  them  present  some  one  or  more  features 
peculiar  to  themselves,  which  may  exercise  a  distinct  influence 
upon  the  health  of  those  engaged  in  them.  But  although  this 
particularity  bxists,  the  various  modes  in  which  occupations 
affect  health  are  reducible  to  a  comparatively  small  number, 
and  admit  of  classification. 

Before,  however,  I  proceed  to  show  this,  I  will  introduce  a 
few  preliminary  remarks.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  say  that 
the  observation  and  recording  of  the  consequences  of  manufac- 
turing processes,  and  of  the  mode  by  which  those  consequences 
are  brought  about,  have  been  ^eatly  neglected  in  this  country. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable,  masmuch  as  this  kingdom  stands 
foremost  among  the  nations  of  the  world  in  the  variety  and 
extent  of  its  manufetctures,  and  consequently  supplies  the  b^t 
field  possible  for  investigation. 

Exhaustive  inauiries  have  been  made  relative  to  most  known 
causes  of  ill-healtn  affecting  the  community  at  large,  but  very 
few  respecting  those  associated  with  emplojnnent,  although  the 
latter,  when  looked  for,  are  as  patent  as  the  best-known  motors 
of  disease.  Another  general  remark  I  would  make  is,  that  the 
estimation  of  the  effects  of  any  occupation  is  not  easily  arrived 
at.  A  large  number  of  instances  is  requisite  for  a  statistical 
Vol.  V. — ^Nos.  10-12 — October  to  December,  1889. 
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basis,  and  we  must  be  sure  that  those  selected  represent  labour 
of  a  like  kind  and  having  similar  general  sanitary  conditions. 

It  is  not  enough  to  collect  returns  of  sickness  and  mortality 
of  people  occupied  in  a  given  form  of  employment,  described 
popularly  imder  a  general  appellation,  making,  as,  for  instance,  of 
textile  workers,  cotton,  linen,  or  woollen  fabrics ;  or,  again,  of 
potters  or  metal  artisans ;  for  we  all  know  that  in  a  worsted  or 
cotton  mill  or  a  linen  factory  a  variety  of  processes  goes  on, 
dissimilar  in  sanitary  conditions.  Hence  assertions  respecting 
the  health  aspects  of  a  manufetcture  as  a  whole  are  not  to  be 
relied  on.  If  this  be  true  of  textile  factories,  it  applies  still 
more  forcibly  to  the  other  trades  quoted  in  illustration— the 
occupations  of  potters  and  of  Sheffield  and  other  artisans  making 
metal  gooda 

Again,  when  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  a  certain  disease 
or  class  of  disease  prevails  in  a  manufacture,  we  shall  better 
comprehend  its  production  and  conse<juences  by  comparing  the 
sanitary  features  of  that  occupation  with  others  marked  by  the 
presence  of  similar  disorders. 

Another  point  to  bear  in  mind  is,  that  almost,  if  not  quite, 
without  exception,  several  causes  co-operate  in  manufacturing 
processes  to  bring  about  the  ill  consequences  to  health  observable 
m  connection  with  them.  Some  such  causes  are  inseparable  from 
the  occupation,  and  may  be  called  intrinsic ;  whilst  others  are 
merely  accidental  or  extrinsic.  Therefore,  to  arrive  at  the  just 
value  of  observations  on  the  health-results  of  any  employment  we 
must  distinguish  those  necessarily  belonging  to  it  from  those 
accidentally  present ;  or  otherwise  we  shall  hold  it  chargeable 
for  disasters  of  which  it  is  really  innocent.  Now  these  extrinsic 
circumstances  of  an  employment,  as  affecting  iti^  healthf ulness 
and  its  mortality,  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  of  con- 
siderable energy.  I  will  content  myself  by  stating  the  most 
important.  The  proportion  of  young  to  old,  and  that  of  male  to 
female,  distinctly  affects  the  ratio  of  sickness  and  mortality. 
So  likewise  do  the  habits  and  modes  of  life  of  the  employed, 
the  sanitarv  state  and  surroundings  of  their  homea,  the  locality 
of  those  homes  and  of  the  factories  themselves,  whether 
in  crowded  towns  or  in  the  open  country ;  and,  in  short,  the 
multitude  of  general  conditions  affecting  health  which  sanitary 
sq^ence  has  made  manifest. 

To  come  now  to  those  circumstances  of  manufacture  which 
at  the  present  time  appear  practically  inseparable  from  it,  we 
may  at  once  recognise  that  there  are  some  that  attach  to  several 
occupations,  whilst  others  have  a  more  limited  range  of  action. 
With  this  fact  before  us,  we  can  see  our  way  to  constructing 
g[roups  of  occupations  operating  prejudicially  upon  health  by 
similar  agencies ;  and  then,  by  noting  what  these  agencies  are, 
we  perceive  they  are  to  be  founa  either  in   the  materials 
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employed,  or  in  the  processes  and  instruments  used  in 
manufacture  and  essential  to  it.  Of  these  two  divisions  of  the 
subject  the  former  is  by  £Eur  the  more  important. 

I  must  here  notice  that  the  consideration  of  the  health 
aspects  of  mining,  both  as  to  raising  coal  and  the  ores  of  metal, 
forms  no  part  of  my  present  business.  Not  by  its  deficiency  in 
interest  and  importance,  but  because  it  is  far  too  extensive  for 
the  compass  of  this  lecture,  and  has  few  direct  relations  to  what 
we  imderstand  by  manufacturing  processes. 

There  is  yet  another  topic  that  rightly  belongs  to  an  inauiry 
relative  to  the  health  incidents  of  trades — I  refer  to  acciaents 
occurring  in  their  pursuit.  However,  this  again  is  one  I  feel 
obliged  to  omit. 

Let  me  now  point  to  the  table  showing  a  classification 
based  on  the  most  prominent  causes  of  disease  to  be  found  in 
connection  with  manufacturing  pursuits : — 

CAUSES   OF   INDUSTRIAL   DISEASES. 

Oilgamc       I  Vegetable. 

Tn/^^.^n;A    J  Non-metallic. 
Inorganic    JMetaUic. 

2.  Poisonous  materials -|  MrtaSia^ 

f  Animal. 

5.  Noxious  vapours  •<  Vegetable. 

(Mineral. 

4.  Ezoessiye  temperatures  •!  q^^ 

6.  Electricity. 

6.  Atmospheric  pressure  -|  j)^^l^ 

7.  Conditions  affecting  the  special  senses. 

8.  Overuse  and  overstrain  of  parts  of  the  body. 

9.  Exposure  to  infectious  or  contagious  diseases  or  to  parasitee. 

10.  Occupations  fraught  with  accidents. 

11.  Sedentary  employment. 

• 

As  I  lately  observed  these  causes,  when  examined,  are  found 
to  exist  either  in  connection  with  the  materials  employed,  or  with 
the  mechanical  or  physical  a^nts  or  appliances  resorted  to  in 
the  details  of  manufacture.  J3y  adopting  this  division  of  the 
subject  in  hand,  I  shall  be  able  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the 
health  aspects  of  manufacture ;  whereas,  to  discuss  seriatirn  the 
array  of  causes  of  trade  diseases  set  forth  in  the  table  placed 
before  you,  and  to  indicate  for  each  trade  how  they  severally 
act,  would  be  the  business  of  half  a  dozen  lectures,  and  not 
of  one. 

To  follow  the  course  ofproceeding  just  now  intimated,  I  have 
to  consider  the  sanitary  bearings  of  the  materials  used  in 
manufacture.  These  materials  occur  in  every  physical  condi- 
tion— solid,  liquid,  vaporous  and  gaseous.  Those  of  a  solid 
nature  also  occur  in  every  diversity  of  form — earthy  and  metallic, 
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of  vegetable  and  animal  fibre,  of  solid  wood,  ivory  and  shell, 
bones  and  hide&  In  the  course  of  manufacturing  processes 
many  solid  matters  undergo  changes  in  their  physiccS  form ;  but 
these,  for  the  most  part,  will  be  best  treated  of  in  the  subsequent 
divisions  of  my  subject. 

I  shall  take  in  turn  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  solids, 
whether  non-poisonous  or  poisonous.  But  of  each  and  all,  their 
injurious  effects  are  almost  exclusively  exerted  when  in  the  form 
of  dust.  They  may  be  employed  in  a  state  of  powder  or  may 
evolve  dust  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 

Mineral  substances  are  sources  of  dust  from  the  primary 
stage  of  getting  them  from  the  mine  or  quarry.  Colliers,  iron- 
stone miners,  and  quarrjnnen  suffer  by  the  mhalation  of  the 
dust  generated  by  tneir  work ;  and  when  poisonous  ores,  such 
as  lead  or  copper,  are  worked,  the  danger  of  poisoning  is  added 
to  the  other  evUs  of  the  occupation,  ^ut  as  mining  operations 
are  not  now  under  review,  I  will  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of 
the  metals  after  their  extraction  from  the  ores. 

That  most  useful,  but,  alas !  poisonous,  metal,  lead,  is  a  cause 
of  illness,  both  in  its  metallic  shape  and  also  when,  by  chemical 
affinities,  it  is  cenverted  into  its  salts.  The  handling  of  metallic 
lead  is  a  cause  of  lead-poisoning  to  plumbers,  to  file-cutters,  and 
occasionally  to  other  bbourers.  Water,  beer,  cider,  and  other 
liq^uids  in  contact  with  it,  take  up  so  much  of  it  as  to  acquire 

Soisonous  properties,  and  produce  ''  plumbism  "  among  those  who 
rink  them.  The  sad  consequences  of  the  salts  of  lead  are 
especially  witnessed  with  house-painters,  enamellers,  floorcloth- 
makers,  colour-makers,  and  those  who  use  glazes  made  of  lead — 
usually  in  combination  with  borax:  as,  for  example,  those 
wor*kmen.  in  the  pottery  manufacture,  who,  by  a  proceeding 
called  ''  dipping,"  put  on  the  glaze  or  enamel  of  earthenware  ana 
china.  Omitting  minor  occupations,  it  is  enough  to  mention 
a^other  trade. where  workmen  are  subject  to  lead-poison.  I 
reler  to  flint-glass  making  and  polishing. 

It  might  alarm  my  lady  audience  to  unfold  the  secret  of 
the  composition  of  some  articles  of  the  toilet — to  hint  that 
som&  cosmetics  and  hair-dves  are  not  free  from  lead  in  solution, 
and  that  even  textile  mbrics  now  and  then  contain  lead 
salts  in  the  colours  they  are  dyed  with,  and  that  a  reprehensible 
use  of  white  lead  in  powder  has  been  discovered  in  lace  imported 
from  the  Continent. 

Metallic  iron  is  in  itself  innocuous,  but  in  the  shape  of  dust 
generated  by  the  process  of  grinding,  as  seen  in  the  manufacture 
of  cutlery,  it  becomes  the  source  of  serious  disease  by  its  highly 
irritating  mechanical  action  on  the  lungs.  This,  its  injurious 
action,  is  unfortunatelv  too  frequently  exhibited  among  the 
Sheffield  cutlery  grinders,  by  tne  production  of  a  form  of 
consumption. 
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Copper  produces  less  disorder  among  those  who  work  with 
it  than  might  be  imagined.  Still  it  shows  a  baneful  action 
among  coppersmiths  and  copperfounders  in  the  form  of  colic,  of 
chest-irritation  and  shortness  of  breath,  besides  staining  the  hair 
and  the  gums  green.  When  it  is  combined  with  zinc  to  form 
brass,  its  evil  energies  are  likewise  manifested  by  the  production 
of  chest-troubles,  and  of  peculiar  nervous  symptoms.  In  years 
gone  by,  when  artisans  were  more  careless  than  at  present,  and 
work  conducted  regardless  of  sanitary  laws,  a  disease  pre- 
vailed among  brassfounders  known  as  ''brassworker's  ague." 
Happily  this  curious  disorder  is  now-a-days  rarely  witnessed. 

zinc  is  a  metal  which  may  be  said  to  be  generally  innocuous. 
Still,  there  is  a  contention  among  medical  observers  as  to  how 
far  the  zinc,  when  thrown  off  in  snowy  clouds  of  oxide  on  being 
mixed  with  the  copper  in  brassfounding,  is  concerned  in  develop- 
ing the  symptoms  just  now  referred  to  in  connection  with  that 
proceeding. 

Arsenic  is  a  metal  which,  in  all  its  combinations,  is  highly 
poisonous.  Unfortunately  the  brilliant  hues  of  its  salts  recom- 
mend them  as  colouring  agents.  Hence  it  is  that  they  are 
resorted  to  by  the  manufacturers  of  wall  and  other  coloured 
papers,  and  by  makers  of  artificial  flowers  and  fruits.  Arsenic 
IS  likewise  a  frequent  component  in  glassmaking,  but  here  its 
injurious  efiects  are  almost,  if  not  wholly,  obviated  by  the  fact 
that  it  vaporises  with  strong  heat ;  and  considered  chemically, 
the  question  therefore  arises  if  the  arsenic  can  serve  any  real 
purpose.  But,  unhappily,  no  doubt  exists  as  to  its  pernicious 
consequences  when  usea  in  paper-colouring  and  in  artificial 
flower-making,  nor — must  I  forget — in  the  making  and  using 
of  flypapers. 

Mercury  is  a  metal  that,  by  its  physical  condition,  stands 
midway  between  solids  and  fluias.  Even  without  heat,  mercury 
gives  off  vapour,  which  is  not  without  possible  evil  conse- 
quences to  those  exposed  to  it.  But  in  most  of  its  applications 
tne  metal  is  also  handled,  as  in  silvering  mirrors.  Happily 
the  old  process  of  silvering  by  the  medium  of  quicksilver  is 
bein^  displaced  by  a  simple  new  one,  whereby  a  thin  coatine 
of  silver  is  deposited  directly  upon  th,e  mirror  by  chemical 
agency.  The  several  salts  of  mercury  also  have  their  use  in 
the  arts  by  reason  of  their  colour,  as,  for  instance,  vermilion, 
which,  like  all  its  other  compounds,  is  replete  with  poisonous 
qualities. 

Quitting  this  brief  notice  of  true  metals  employed  in  the  arts, 
I  pass  on  to  those  compounds  of  the  earthy  metals — clay,  flint, 
sand,  and  lime.  You  will  forgive  me  for  the  elementaiy  infor- 
mation that  clay  is  the  material  required  for  the  making  of 
pottery.  Yet,  this  statement  is  quite  correct  when  we  are  c^ed 
upon  to  make  common  red  ware — flower-pots,  crocks,  and  the 
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like ;  but  it  is  not  equally  true  when  we  have  to  produce 
earthenware  and  china  lor  table  use  and  omament&  Because, 
in  this  case,  the  potters  have  to  go  to  Dorsetshire  and  Devon- 
shire for  their  material ;  and  this,  when  we  come  to  analyse  it, 
is  found  not  to  be  clay,  as  commonly  imderstood,  but  chiefly  to 
consist  of  decomposed  granite,  and  therefore  to  be  rather  a 
silicious  or  flinty  substance  than  an  aluminous  one.  So  much 
the  worse  for  the  potters  who  have  to  use  it ;  for  silicious  dust 
appears  to  be  more  injurious  to  lungs  when  inhaled  than  well- 
mgh  any  other  dust  in  use.  The  evidence  of  this  fact  is  furnished 
by  the  prevalence  of  asthma  and  potters'  consumption.  A  very 
dusty  business  is  cement  making,  but  the  dust  arising  from  the 
calcined  mixture  of  clay  and  lime  is  less  pernicious  than  might 
be  imagined.  Nevertheless,  it  has  its  efiects  in  producing  short- 
ness of  breath  and  bronchitis  among  the  workpeople  who  pursue 
the  occupation  for  a  long  time. 

This  brief  notice  must  suffice  for  mineral  matters.  I  now 
press  on  to  the  other  solid  materials  used  in  manufacture.  The 
most  important  of  these  are  such  as  possess  a  fibrous  character, 
and  are  convertible  by  textile  operations  into  tissues  of  a  vast 
variety  of  forms  and  consistence.  In  this  essentially  textile 
city,  and  before  an  audience  so  well  versed  in  the  art  of  spin- 
ning and  weaving,  it  would  be  presumption  on  my  part  to 
enlarge  upon  the  characteristics  of  textile  manufacture.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  the  fibrous  solid  materials  are,  from  a  broad 
general  survey,  subjected  to  manufacturing  operations  of  a  simi- 
lar character,  and  that  what  unhealthy  consequences  soever 
follow  from  those  operations  are  due  to  the  dust  generated  there- 
by. Further,  that  the  evils  of  dust  attend  almost  exclusively  the 
earlier  processes  performed  with  the  purpose  of  developing  the 
fibrous  texture  of  the  material,  and  cleansing  it  from  extraneous 
substances.  However,  silk,  wool,  and  cotton,  and  linen,  do  not 
stand  on  the  same  footing  with  regard  to  their  sanitary  features. 
Few  ills  attend  the  manufacture  of  silk,  and  those  few  are  almost 
confined  to  the  waste-silk  business.  The  so-called  silk  waste  ia 
mixed  with  a  considerable  amount  of  extraneous  matters,  which 
have  to  be  got  rid  of  by  washing,  and  by  the  repeated  action  of 
combing  machines.  The  working  of  these  machines  causes 
the  throwing  off  of  considerable  quantities  of  dust,  but,  as  the 
machines  are  for  the  most  part  enclosed,  little  dust  escapes  into 
the  workroom,  excepting  when,  from  time  to  time,  it  is  requisite 
to  open  them.  The  other  animal  fibrous  material  is  wool ;  and 
happily  its  manufacture — ^the  making  of  worsted,  and  of  woollen 
clotn — is  chargeable  with  only  small  inconveniencea  Wool  fibre 
is  strong  and  not  brittle,  and  possesses  a  softness  that  allows  its 
spinning  to  proceed  with  little  friction  and  little  dust.  More- 
over.  a?i8  well  known,  in  the  makinar  of  woollen  yarn,  it  is  neces- 
sary  to  keep  the  threads  moist.    The  only  serious  drawback  in 
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the  woollen  trade  occurs  when  foreien  fleeces,  of  a  foul  quality, 
and  laden  with  contagion,  have  to  be  handled  by  sorters  and 
others,  and  prove  the  source  of  that  most  serious  and  usually 
fatal  malady  known  as  the  woolsorter's  disease.  Both  the 
character  and  cause  of  this  disease  are  now  so  well  ascertained, 
that  the  mode  of  preventing  it  remains  the  only  problem,  and 
one  certainly  within  the  compass  of  sanitary  science  to  solve. 

I  now  come  to  cotton,  about  which  all  nere  will  know  more 
than  myself.  You  will  admit  that,  except  in  the  stages  prepara- 
tory to  spinning,  there  is  scarcelv  any  dust  given  off ;  and  that, 
even  in  those,  the  precautions  taKen  to  prevent  diffusion  succeed 
in  reducing  its  production  to  a  minimum.  At  the  same  time, 
when  we  turn  from  viewing  the  beautiful  machinery  for  making 
the  yarn  to  the  weaving  process  we  encounter  less  favourable 
sanitary  conditions ;  for  it  is  in  this  department  we  find  the  very 
objectionable  processes  of  sizing  and  of  steaming — processes 
assuredly  detrimental  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  weavers, 
and  tending  to  cut  short  their  term  of  life.  Only  recently,  Par- 
liamentary measures  have  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
limiting  tnose  injurious  operations,  and  I  hope  that  experience 
will  speedily  j  ustify  their  introduction.  The  heat  and  moisture  of 
the  shops,  the  deprival  of  fresh  air  from  outside,  the  exhalations 
from  the  size  ana  its  contained  ingredients,  combined  with  the 
clay  dust,  engender  conditions  most  detrimental  to  health. 
Moreover,  let  me  add,  as  a  fact  of  wide  application,  that  all  forms 
of  labour  of  an  unwholesome  and  dangerous  character  not  only 
sacrifice  the  health  but  also  the  Toorale  of  those  engaged  in 
them. 

The  last  textile  manufacture  I  shall  mention  is  that  of 
linen.  In  this  business  the  material  itself  (the  fibre  from  the 
flax  plant)  exceeds  all  other  substances  used  in  textile  processes 
in  its  powers  of  evil.  There  is  a  hardness  and  brittleness  in  flax 
fibre  not  seen  in  silk,  woollen,  or  cotton.  Hence  the  dust  from 
it  proves  more  irritating  to  the  throat  and  lungs  than  either  of 
the  other  materials  in  question.  Its  powers  of  bodily  injury 
obtain  in  its  earliest  stage,  when  it  has  to  undergo  in  nax  mills 
a  process  of  beating,  to  separate  the  fibres  from  the  associated 
woody  substance ;  and  they  continue  in  full  energy  in  the  subse- 
quent operation  of  heckling,  whereby  the  fibres  are  cleansed  and 
drawn  out  preparatory  to  being  dealt  with  by  spinning  and 
other  machines.  The  preliminary  processes  of  the  linen  manu- 
facture are  consequently  attended  oy  the  generation  of  much 
irritating  dust,  which  produces  shortness  of  breath,  or  asthma, 
with  more  or  less  Bronchitis  and  a  wasting  of  the  body 
resembling  what  we  see  in  pulmonary  consumption.  But  the 
weaving  of  linen  has  this  advantage  over  that  of  cotton — ^it 
can  be  carried  on  with  a  free  admission  of  air  into  the  sheds. 

Here  I  must  leave  the  examination  of  solid  material  employed 
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in  manufacture,  and  turn  to  that  of  fluids.  Few  observations 
are  necessary  respecting  this  section  of  my  subject,  inasmuch  as 
fluids,  when  they  do  not  act  as  immediate  irritants  to  the  skin, 
operate  principally  by  riving  off  vapour — a  subject  belonging 
to  my  next  division.  Those  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of 
liquids  are,  for  the  most  part,  dyers  and  chemists.  The  former 
frequentlv  employ  dyes  which  are  intrinsically  of  a  poisonous 
qusklity,  but,  nappily  for  them,  the  skin  is  a  most  resistant 
medium  to  their  absorption.  What  they  most  suffer  with  is 
skin  eruptions,  annoying  rather  than  dangerous.  The  chemist 
who  deals  with  acid  and  caustic  materials,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
gets  superficial  and  sometimes  severe  external  injuries ;  and 
when  substances  throw  off  acrid  vapour  or  gases  the  results 
may  be  still  more  serious,  if  not  fatal. 

These  remarks  bring  one  to  the  subject  of  vapours,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  are  obnoxious  to  the  sense  of  smell,  even  if  not 
otherwise  hurtful  As  examples  of  vapours  of  a  positively 
injurious  character,  I  may  mention  those  of  phosphorus  and  of 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  rhosphorus,  as  we  all  know,  takes  fire 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  throws  off  dense  fumes  of  phos- 
phorous acid.  It  is  used  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts,  but 
chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  matche&  Soon  after  the  secret 
ot  compounding  phosphorus  with  chlorate  of  potash  and  other 
ingredients,  so  as  to  make  a  mixture  lighting  upon  friction,  was 
discovered,  it  was  observed  that  the  people  employed  in  the 
factories  suffered  with  a  remarkable  and  serious  disease  of  the 
jaws,  affecting  the  bones  and  destroying  them.  This  circum- 
stance was  sufficiently  grave,  both  to  manufacturers  and  their 
employes,  to  stimulate  jesearches  to  discover  a  remedy;  and, 
happily,  some  few  years  since  it  was  found  that  phosphorus 
in  another  form,  namely  the  amorphous,  could  be  used  for 
match-making,  with  very  little  danger  to  those  exposed  to  ita 
fiimea  This  happy  discovery  has  deprived  the  business  of  its 
horrors,  and  affords  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  value  of 
scientific  inquiry.  The  other  element  mentioned,  namely,  the 
bimlphide  of  carbon,  is  an  essential  material  in  the  art  of  vulcan- 
ising. It  is  a  pungent,  exciting  substance,  acting  strongly  on 
the  nervous  system,  and  ultimately  shattering  the  vital  powers. 

A^ain,  we  have  a  host  of  manufactures  generating  disagree- 
able if  not  positively  noxious  vapours,  which  may  oe  classed 
under  the  general  term  of  stinks.  Such  vapours  proceed  from 
calcining  metals,  from  bone  boiling,  the  making  of  artificial 
manures,  cement,  and  of  soap,  of  alkalies  and  chloride  of  lime, 
and  a  host  of  other  trade  products  great  and  small.  The  general 
outcome  of  iuquiries  respecting  the  malodorous  occupations  is, 
that  their  effects  on  health  are  not  veiy  pronounced,  and 
especially  among  those  actually  engaged  in  them.  Outsidera 
complain  of  nausea,  loss  of  appetite,  headache,  feeble  health,  and 
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other  grievances ;  and,  doubtless,  for  the  most  part,  not  without 
reason.  Exposure  to  gases  in  the  course  of  employment  is  oft- 
times  a  most  serious  matter,  as  experience  shows  in  the  case  of 
men  occupie4  in  well-sinking  and  m  mining,  in  those  engaged 
in  sewer  work,  and  in  various  chemical  processes,  such  as  the 
making  of  sulphuric  acid  and  bleaching  powder,  chloride  of 
lime,  and  in  those  engaged  in  the  manumcture  of  gas.  But  I 
must  not  linger  on  this  topic. 

It  remains  for  me  to  notice  a  rather  long  list  of  surrounding 
morbid  conditions  associated  necessarily  or  only  incidentally 
with  manufacturing  operations.  But  after  having  so  long 
detained  you  by  my  previous  remarks,  the  notice  must  be  very 
brief.  Tne  first  ana  most  prevalent  of  the  conditions  in  ques- 
tion is  exposure  to  heat,  an  attendant  circumstance  of  many 
occupations,  but  happily  not  of  very  serious  moment.  Dry  heat  is 
borne  with  great  impunity  by  the  numan  body,  but  lesser  degrees 
of  heat  accompanied  by  moisture  are  not  so  innocuous.  One 
consequence  common  among  those  working  in  high  temperatures 
is  a  proneness  to  suffer  rheumatic  affections,  and  inflammations 
of  the  chest ;  sufferings,  however,  rather  due  in  a  majority  of 
cases  to  indiscreet  exposure  and  indulgence  in  stimulants  than 
to  heat  acting  alone.  Working  in  strong  light  for  prolonged 
periods  is  a  trial  to  the  eyesight,  and  at  times  productive  of  per- 
manent injury  to  it,  but,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  not  to  the 
extent  that  might  be  anticipated.  In  the  use  of  gas  we  meet 
with  an  injurious  combination  of  heat  and  light,  and  too  often 
with  defective  ventilation  superadded.  There  is,  in  fact,  great 
room  for  reform  in  the  burning  of  gas.  Much  more  is  turned  on 
than  can  be  consumed  in  the  production  of  the  light  required, 
and  the  consequence  is  the  generation  of  unnecessary  heat  and 
the  fouling  of  the  air  with  the  products  of  combustion.  I  would 
ap^ly  these  remarks  especially  to  warehouses  and  workshops. 
Noise  is  an  accidental  accompaniment  of  several  occupations, 
and  may  be  the  cause  of  injurjr  to  the  organ  of  hearing.  I  cite 
as  examples  the  business  of  boiler  making,  and  in  a  less  degree 
that  of  engine  fitting.  Boiler  makers  are  notorious  for  the 
prevalence  of  deafness  among  them. 

Exposure  to  weather  is  a  widespread  condition  of  employ- 
ment. It  is  seen  in  the  case  of  outaoor  labourers,  farm  servants 
and  ffardeners,  of  bricklayers,  and  many  other  workmen  that 
your  Knowledge  of  occupations  will  bring  to  your  mind.  The 
category  of  diseases  consequent  upon  exposure  is  so  extensive 
that  I  should  have  to  enumerate  to  you  tne  majority  of  the  ills 
to  which  flesh  is  heir,  a  proceeding  I  am  sure  you  would  depre- 
cate. Friction,  strain,  overuse  and  prolonged  attitudes  are 
among  other  conditions  of  manufacture ;  and  their  consequences 
are  seen  in  more  or  less  bodily  deformity,  in  the  production  of 
local  thickenings  or  bosses,  and  of  contractures  of  joints,  and  in 
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weakening  or  restraining  movements  concerned  in  bodily  func- 
tions ;  for  example,  where  the  attitude  embarrasses  the  free  move- 
ments of  the  chest,  and  consequently  the  freedom  of  lung  action. 
This  last-named  occurrence  opens  up  the  whole  question  of 
sedentary  labour  in  its  connection  with  health,  a  topic  ample  for 
an  entire  lecture,  and,  therefore,  not  to  be  compressed  m  the 
closing  paragraphs  of  that  which  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
delivering  to  you. 

In  concluding  it  I  must  make  apologies  for  its  shortcominga 
The  subject  was  too  wide  for  complete  elucidation,  and  it  is  one 
that  scarcely  admits  of  pictorial  illustration  or  of  rhetorical 
adornment  Indeed  it  is  particularly  prosaic ;  and  in  order  to 
bring  in  ever  so  slight  reference  to  the  more  important  occupa- 
tions of  a  great  manufiEU^turing  country  such  as  we  are  proud  of, 
it  became  necessary  to  condense  matter  and  to  curtail  sentences 
with  the  effect  of  making  it  still  more  prosaic. 

The  members  of  the  Oeographical  Society  will  admit  I  have 
travelled  over  a  wide  area  in  the  ever-widemng'world  of  manu- 
facturing activity ;  whilst  all  others  present  will,  I  trust,  recog- 
nise in  what  I  have  said  a  profound  desire  to  convey  to  them  a 
correct  impression  of  the  sanitary  aspects  of  the  manufactures 
of  Great  ibritain,  which,  by  their  magnitude,  lay  claim  to  our 
attention  and  interest,  from  whatever  point  of  view  we  regard 
them. 


^  BY 
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The  Slave  Trade  in  Africa. — A  oorreepondent  writes :  "  It  will  oome  as  a 
surprise  that  between  Johannesberg  (Transvaal)  and  the  sea  there  are  to  be  found 
sUvea,  stookades,  slave  markets,  and  men  base  enough  to  avail  themselves  of  the  trade 
in  humanity.  While  travelling  to  Delagoa  Bay,  a  short  time  ago,  I  received  an  inti- 
mation that  a  gang  of  white  men  of  various  nationalities  were  located  in  the  Bomba 
Mountains,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Umbulosi  port,  and  that  they  were  engaged  in  a 
traffic  in  native  boys  and  girk.  While  scarcely  crediting  the  statement,  I  deteimined 
to  inquire  into  it,  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  it  in  the  press.  Accompanied  by  one 
white  man  named  Wilson,  together  with  a  well-tried  and  trustworthy  native,  I  turned 
my  bridle  westwards,  and  after  two  days'  travel  over  the  wooded  plains  of  Tongoland, 
struck  the  Bomba  Mountains,  where  I  was  received  with  hoepitaUty  by  the  nativee, 
who  earnestly  warned  me  to  abstain  from  meddling  unless  I  wished  to  taste  the  ven- 
geance of  the  desperadoes.  Disregarding  their  warning,  I  rode  on  that  evening  and 
sighted  the  stockades  of  the  slavers.  On  drawing  near  I  perceived  among  the  stones 
on  either  side  of  the  road  the  suspicious-lookiog  tubes  of  half-adozen  Miotini-Henry 
liflesL  Notwithstanding  these  I  rode  steadily  on,  and  in  a  few  minutes  found  myself 
face  to  face  with  two  or  three  exceedingly  dirty  white  men  and  a  doaen  or  so  stalwart 
natives.  There  was  an  implied  challenge  in  the  'WeU?'  with  which  they  greeted 
me.  Dismounting  with  every  sign  of  friendliness,  and  leaving  the  horses  with 
Munyosi,  I  approached  them,  and  entered  into  general  conversation.  The  justifiable 
suspicion  witn  which  they  regarded  me  was  not  to  be  easily  removed,  and  it  was  only 
by  diplomatic  and  stealthy  advances  that  I  obtained  a  half-muttered  promise  that  if 
I  really  wanted  a  nigger  boy  or  two,  they  might,  as  a  great  personal  favour,  supply 
them.  Qirls,  however,  they  assured  me,  were  mudh  more  plentiful"  The  writer 
goes  on  to  say,  **  A  mounted  Basuto  galloped  up  and  announced  that  his  master,  a 
Dutdunan,  named  Potjecter,  would  be  there  that  night  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
a  boy.  I  remained  long  enough  to  see  the  purchase  effected,  and  the  boy  move  off 
fastened  to  the  leading-string  of  the  front  yoke  of  oxen  in  the  Dutdmian's  wagon. 
Making  an  excuse,  I  saddled  up  and  moved  off-  with  my  attendants,  followed  by  the 
hreatening  scowls  of  the  men-hunters." — Manehetter  Examiner  and  TimM, 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  TRAVELS  OF  COLONEL 
A  R  P.  LABRE,  CARLOS  FRY,  AND  OTHERS,  IN 
PERU  AND  BOLIVIA— 


AND  ON  THE  BOTANY,  NATURAL  HISTORY,  ETHNOLOGY,  MEANS  OF 
COMMUNICATION,  AND  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OP  THE  DISTRICTS 
TRAVERSED.    (See  Mofp). 


By  the  Chkvalxbb  H.  GUILLAUME,  KCC,  F.R.G.S.,  Conaul-General  for  Peni 

at  Southftmpton. 


[At  A  Meeting  in  the  Library,  Friday,  October  11th,  1889.] 


HAVING  been  invited  to  impart  the  information  I  have 
received  respecting  the  recent  explorations  in  Peru  and 
Bolivia  by  Col.  A,  R.  P.  Labre  and  others,  I  willingly  give  you 
all  that  lies  within  my  power. 

Very  little  information  has  been  published  respecting  the 
interior  of  these  countries  since  the  important  travels  of  Mr. 
Clements  R.  Markham,  C.B.,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Bates,  some  thirty 
years  ago. 

The  failure  of  the  scheme  to  construct  a  line  of  railway  to 
avoid  the  tremendous  rapids  on  the  Madeira  river  has  recently 
led  to  the  important  exploration  of  Col.  A  R.  P.  Labre,  of 
BrazU,  and  Senor  Padre  Nicolas  Armentia,  of  Bolivia,  to  find  a 
practicable  means  of  communication  from  the  interior  of  Bolivia 
and  Peru.  I  will  endeavour  to  be  as  brief  as  possible  in  describ- 
ing the  results  of  these  explorations,  commencing  with  those  of 
Colonel  Labre : — 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  intrepid  traveller  has 
succeeded  in  achieving  what  Mr.  W.  Chandless  endeavoured  to 
do  in  his  journey  to  these  parts  in  1865. 

Colonel  Labre,  between  the  years  1872  and  1885,  endea- 
voured to  open  communication  from  the  Purus  to  the  Bern.  He 
explored  the  river  Ituxy  and  its  affluents  several  times,  and  he 
has  supplied  us  with  new  geographical  information  respecting 
it.  In  1884  he  took  two  steamers  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cury* 
keth^,  200  miles  from  the  Purus,  and  established  several  india- 
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rubber  stations,  which  are  still  in  existence.  He  received  great 
help  from  the  Hypurina  nation  in  constructing  a  road.  iJnfor- 
tunately  his  efforts  to  reach  the  Beni  were  unsuccessful,  owing 
to  the  hostility  of  the  Indians  when  near  the  Abuna  river ;  he 
therefore  resolved  to  attempt  an  overland  journey  from  the 
Madre  de  Dios  to  the  river  Acre,  or  Aquiry.  In  1887  he  left 
San  Antonio,  on  the  Madeira  river,  which  forms  the  boundary 
between  Peru  and  Brazil,  and  after  a  very  tedious  journey  he 
arrived  at  Villa  Bella,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  JBeni  river, 
after  having  travelled  161  miles,  which  occupied  no  less  than  34 
daya  As  an  instance  of  the  difficulties  experienced,  I  may 
mention  that  the  passage  of  the  Ribeira  Falls,  a  distance  of  only 
three  miles,  occupied  eight  days.  The  cost  of  transit  of  goods 
is  very  great,  being  35s.  6d.  to  52s.  4d.  per  arroba  (251b.).  From 
Villa  Bella  he  continued  his  journey,  and  passing  the  Esperanza 
Falls  he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Orton,  where  Dr.  Vaca 
Diez  has  an  indiarubber  station,  and  he  remained  three  weeks 
with  him.  The  Orton  river  is  navigable  by  steamer  as  far  as 
the  confluence  of  the  Manuripy,  a  distance  of  about  300  miles. 
From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Kibeira  Alta,  a  rising  town  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Madre  de  Dio&  He  entered  the  Madre  de  Dios 
on  the  1st  August,  and  arrived  at  Maravilha,  distant  from  its 
mouth  161  miles,  on  the  9th.  Here  Senores  Marcaca  and  Mercier 
have  a  trading  station.  The  Madre  de  Dios,  being  navigable  by 
steamers,  would  be  of  immense  advantage  to  Peru  and  Bolivia. 
From  Maravilha  he  set  out  on  the  11th,  overland,  with  some  of 
the  Araonas  Indians  as  guides,  crossing  the  river  Thauamanu 
at  Budha,  a  tributary  of  the  Orton,  270  feet  wide,  and  following 
the  course  of  the  latter  he  arrived  at  Capa,  7^  miles  below  the 
confluence  of  the  Orton  and  the  Manurini  This  place  is  on  the 
direct  road  from  the  Acre  to  the  Madre  de  Dios,  which  ter- 
minates at  Amapo.  On  the  24th  he  crossed  the  Abima  or  Cara- 
manii  (Cara = seringa^  Manii = river),  a  large  fallen  tree  serving  as 
bridge.  On  the  30th  he  had  the  satisfetction  of  reaching  Flor  de 
Ouro,  on  the  banks  of  the  Acre  or  Uaquery,  where  Senor  Manuel 
Joaquin  welcomed  him  with  great  hospitality.  He  thus  accom- 
plished his  much-desired  aim,  and  to  hun  belongs  the  credit  of 
beinfi[  the  first  civilised  man  who  has  crossed  the  regions  between 
the  Madre  de  Dios  and  Purus.  The  route  traversed  between 
Maravilha  and  Flor  de  Ouro  was  113  miles,  but  by  a  direct  road 
it  would  be  reduced  to  92^  miles.  It  would  be  an  easy  matter 
to  construct  a  railroad  between  these  two  places,  which,  no  doubt, 
would  soon  prove  remunerative.  Labre  suggests  that  a  road 
should  be  made  from  Correnteza  to  Guajara  Miry,  on  the  Mamor^ 
(or  Upper  Madeira),  a  distance  of  37  miles,  to  afford  means  for 
export  of  the  produce  of  Matto  Grosso  ;  also  the  construction  of 
a  railway  from  Librea  on  the  Purus,  with  a  branch  to  Hamayta 
or  San  Antonio  to  Correnteza  on  the  Beni.  No  costly  works  would 
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be  necessary,  as  the  left  bank  of  the  Madeira  offers  no  physical 
impediments  to  its  construction ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  on 
the  nearer  and  more  direct  route  along  the  banks  of  that  great 
affluent  of  the  Amazons  there  are  innumerable  diffictdties.  The 
country  also  is  free  from  the  malaria  which  is  so  fatal  in  the 
neighl)ourhood  of  the  Falls  of  the  Madeira. 


'     NAVIGATION  OF  THE  MADRE  DE  DIOS. 

tEAYELS  OF  PADRE  FBAT  NICOLAS  ARMEXTIA,   OF   THE  COLLEGE 

OF  MISSIONARIES  OF  LA  PAZ,   BOLIVIA. 

Bolivia  possesses  immense  territories,  some  imperfectly  known 
and 'Others  completely  unexplored,  especially  in  the  beautiful 
province  of  Caupolicdn.  Many  large  nvers  traverse  this  exuber- 
ant region,  all  of  which  flow  into  the  mighty  Amazon,  and  afford 
to  Bohvia  a  fluvial  communication  with  the  Atlantic.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  success  of  Padre  Armentia  in  his  former  missions 
to  the  Araonos  and  Facaguaras  nations  in  1881,  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Bolivian  Government,  in  May,  1884,  to  resume  his 
travels,  on  which  occasion  he  navigated  the  Madre  de  Dies  as  far 
as  lat.  12''  13",  exploring  the  rivers  Beni,  Madidi,  and  Orton, 
returning  to  La  Paz  in  August,  1886. 

The  first  recorded  expedition  to  the  Madre  de  Dies  is  that 
of  the  Inca  Yupanqui,  who  attempted  the  conquest  of  the  Mojos 
with  10,000  Indians  in  halsaSy*  but  scarcely  1,000  of  them 
arrived  at  Mojos — the  rest  perished  by  war,  sickness,  &c.  The 
second  was  that  of  Pedro  de  Candia,  with  300  soldiers  granted 
him  by  Pizarro,  but  he  also  lost  a  large  number  of  his  people. 
The  third  was  made  by  D.  Diego  Alem^n,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  and  afterwards  made  a  general  by  the  Indians  to  fi^ht 
against  other  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Madre  de  Dioa  The 
fourth  by  Juan  Alvarez  Maldonada,  a  native  of  Cuzco,  with 
about  250  soldiers  and  100  horses  and  mules,  who  were  all 
killed  by  the  Chunchos  with  the  exception  of  Maldonada,  Diego 
Martin,  and  Simon  Lopez.  This  expedition  was  undertaken  to 
conquer  the  famous  "El  Dorado,"  which  we  now  know  to  be 
only  a  fable.  The  last  expedition  was  that  of  Colonel  D.  B. 
Latorre,  Prefect  of  Cuzco,  in  1873,  who  was  killed  by  the 
Sirineyros  Indians  above  the  juncture  of  the  Inambari  with 
the  Madre  de  Dies. 

Padre  Armentia  leffc  La  Paz  the  29th  of  Mav,  1884,  and 
reached  Tumupasa  on  the  18th  of  July,  where  he  remained 
until  the  18th  of  September  to  obtain  a  crew,  when  he  embarked 
at  the  port  of  San  Buenaventura  in  a  canoe  with  eight  men. 

*  Bafti  ooDstniGttd  of  a  U^t  wood  callod  bolaa. 
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Although  drawing  only  three  feet  of  water,  they  grounded  several 
times,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  finding  the  true  bed  of  the 
river.  They  arrived  in  13^  days  at  the  mouth  of  the  Madidi, 
where  the  river  increases  considerably  both  in  volume  and 
current  The  actual  time  occupied  in  navigating  from  the 
Madidi  to  the  Madre  de  Dies  was  six  days.  He  commenced  the 
ascent  of  that  river  on  the  16th  October,  and  continued  until 
the  14th  November.  He  visited  the  Araonos  Indians,  and  was 
well  received  by  them.  At  the  beginning  of  1883  there  were  no 
trading  stations  established  on  the  Madre  de  Dies,  and  the 
Indians  possessed  no  such  tools  as  hatchets,  knives,  shears,  &a, , 
of  modem  make.  All  this  is  now  changed.  He  found  trading 
stations  for  collecting  indiarubber,  &c.,  which  have  provided  the 
Indians  with  tools,  &c.  He  resolved  to  make  an  expedition  by 
land,  but  this  he  found  exceedingly  difficult,  as  it  was  necessary 
to  carry  all  their  things  on  their  backs,  and  for  this  purpose 
he  employed  the  Hamapu,  Maru,  Buda,  and  Odoary  Indians 
On  the  16th  April  he  descended  the  Madre  de  Dios  to 
Cavinas,  which  occupied  15  days,  arriving  there  on  the 
2nd  May.  He  returned  on  the  12th  June,  accompanied  by 
Antonio  Gil  and  Don  Antenor  Yasquez,  who  wished  to  ascer- 
tam  if  the  river  they  had  discovered  in  the  previous  Novem* 
ber  was  the  Acre.  They  ascended  the  Madre  de  Dios,  and  in 
nine  days  reached  Nuanua,  from  whence  they  proceeded  over- 
land to  the  river  Orton,  which  they  reached  after  a  tedious 
march  of  15  hours,  although  in  a  direct  course  it  is  only  8^  to  9 
leagues  distant  They  were  satisfied  that  the  river  was  none 
other  than  the  Orton.  Returning  to  the  Madre  de  Dios, 
accompanied  by  Antonio  Gil,  he  continued  the  ascent  of  that 
river,  and  entered  the  district  occupied  by  the  Araonas  tribes, 
with  the  object  of  founding  a  mission.  They  found  the  survivors 
of  five  tribes  who  had  been  nearly  exterminated  by  scarlatina, 
three  of  whom  were  attacked  by  a  horrible  leprosy  like  elephan- 
tiasis. Senores  Yasquez  and  Gil  were  much  fatigued,  and 
obliged  to  abandon  further  work.  Padre  Armentia  remained 
until  the  following  January,  visiting  the  several  tribes,  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  heavy  rains  and  floods,  he  returned  to  La 
Paz. 

A  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  RIVERS 

Ths  Benl — This  riyer  haa  ita  source  in  the  high  Cordilleras,  near  the  city  of  La 
Paz,  and  flows  through  hilly  country  until  it  reaches  San  Buenaventura,  situated 
14**  SO'  S.  lat  and  68*  long.  W.  of  Greenwich.  From  San  Buenayentura  the  Beni  runs 
through  a  plain  about  780  feet  aboTe  the  leTel  of  the  sea.  The  hills  of  the  Sierra 
terminate  here.  The  soil  through  which  the  Beni  flows  is  composed  alternately 
of  sand  and  clay,  which  causes  a  continual  changing  of  the  riyer's  bed,  especially  near 
the  mouth  of  the  MadidL  On  account  of  the  little  softness  of  the  soil  the  banks  widen 
considerably  in  certain  places — ^to  as  much  as  1,050  feet-^wndering  navigation  difficult, 
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eifieoially  duiiDg  the  three  dry  months,  August,  September,  and  October,  when  it 
IS  Tery  difficult  to  reopgnise  the  true  bed  of  the  river.  As  the  bftnks  of  the  riyer  are 
low  they  are  subject  to  inundations,  and  in  some  seasons  the  roads  from  Reyes  to  San 
BnenaTentura  and  Port  Salinas  remain  impassable  the  whole  year,  the  waters  reaching 
up  to  the  breast  of  the  horses  and  catUe,  and  eyen  rising  as  much  as  6  feet,  as  in  the 
yean  1885  and  1886.  There  are  in  places  isolated  banks  where  the  waters  never  rise^ 
and  here  all  kinds  of  animals  take  refuge.  After  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Madre 
de  Dies  the  Beni  becomes  a  majestic  river,  and  is  navigable  without  interruption  up 
to  the  Esperanaa  FaUs. 

Thb  Madbe  db  Diofi  has  its  source  in  the  Peruvian  province  of  CSaravaya,  and  is 
formed  by  the  rivers  Tono,  Pifiipifti,  Cosfiipata,  Pilcopata,  Marcopata,  ^  It  is 
remarkable  that  from  its  mouth  on  the  Beni,  for  280  mUes,  it  reoeives  no  important 
tributary,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  stream  on  its  right  bank,  called  the  Manuripi, 
which  flows  between  it  and  the  MadidL  It  is  believed  that  the  Madre  de  Dios  has  a 
course  of  400  miles  of  free  navigation  ;  whilst  the  Beni  has  a  fall  of  1,000  feet  sprsad 
over  a  course  of  860  mUes — the  distance  between  La  Pas  and  the  Mamor^  where  its 
height  above  the  level  of  the  sea  does  not  exceed  500  feet  The  Madre  de  Dice  has  the 
same  or  even  a  greater  fall,  extending  over  a  course  not  exceeding  600  miles.  For  300 
miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Beni  the  fall  does  not  exceed  260  feet,  the  greatest 
decline  being  in  the  remaining  200  miles,  where  there  are  many  banks  of  shingle,  which 
makes  the  navigation  of  its  upper  waters  diffioultw  In  flood  time  the  waters  rise  38 
feet  Its  tributary,  the  Manuripi,  is  only  162  feet  wide  at  its  mouth.  The  Genechi- 
quia  and  Nuanua  are  only  streams  about  48  feet  wide,  and  fallen  trees  obstruct  their 
course.  From  the  Port  Maru,  as  also  from  Chumu,  to  the  river  Manurini  (an  affluent 
of  the  Orton),  there  are  from  22  to  26  miles  of  high  land,  with  clear  running  streams. 
In  the  country  lying  between  the  Gknechiquia  and  the  Orton,  for  the  first  8  miles, 
the  land  is  subject  to  inundation,  but  beyond  there  is  high  land  extending  from  SO  to 
85  miles.  Trading  stations  were  not  established  on  the  Madre  de  Dios  untU  1883; 
now  there  are  some  three  hundred  men  employed  along  this  river. 

Thb  Obtoit,  also  called  the  Tahuamanu,  Datimanu,  or  Turtle  River,  has  not 
not  yet  been  explored  to  its  source.  It  is  formed  by  the  Manurini,  Tutsemanu,  and 
Maitsemanu.  Probably  ito  source  is  between  10*  48'  and  12*  30'  of  8.  lat  and  66*  20' 
to  70*  long.  W.  of  Greenwich.  Its  course  is  exceedingly  winding,  and  runs  parallel 
with  the  Madre  de  Dios  at  a  distance  of  20  to  80  miles,  dischaiging  into  the  Beni  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Madre  de  Dios  at  10*  48'  lat  The  country  through  which  it  runs 
is  very  low,  and  is  therefore  subject  to  floods.  High  lands  are  only  reached  after 
fifteen  days*  navigation.  It  has  a  course  of  480  miles  from  the  Beni  to  the  Sierra 
and  has  about  half  the  depth  of  water  of  the  Beni,  and  although  narrow  at  its  mouth 
it  afterwards  widens  to  196  to  893  feet.  Its  course  is  obstructed  by  fallen  trees.  At 
a  little  distance  from  its  mouth  a  bank  extends  across  it,  and  in  the  dry  season 
hardly  allows  the  passage  of  canoes  of  small  draught  The  Manurini— one  of  its 
tributaries — abounds  in  fish,  and  in  August,  1885,  one  was  caught  1^  yard  long,  its 
head  armed  with  a  spear  10  to  12  inches  long  and  1  inch  thick  at  its  base.  There 
are  immense  forests  of  indlarubber  on  its  banks.  At  lat  11*  86',  the  river  is  327  feet 
wide  and  30  feet  deep^  and  on  the  north  receives  two  affluents. 

Thb  Abuba. — ^The  natives  call  this  river  the  Uaicomanu.  It  discharges  itself  into 
the  Madeira,  near  the  Araraa  Falls.  It  receives  on  its  right  margin  a  river  called 
Tsipamanu,  signifying  River  of  the  Marayahu  palm,  on  account  of  the  abundance  of 
that  tree.  The  Abuna  is  larger  than  the  Orton,  and  has  laige  forests  of  seringa 
(indlarubber  trees)  on  its  banks.  There  are  some  &lls  on  its  lower  part,  near 
the  Madeira,  formed  by  the  same  ramifications  of  the  hills  which « cause  the  falls  on 
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that  riTor.  There  are  bat  few  AnoDM  Indieofl,  bat  many  Pacagoarae.  Since  Mttrah, 
1885,  many  Araonas  haye  settled  on  thii  riTer,  on  aoooont  of  scarlatina  and  catanh 
being  prevalent  in  their  old  eetUemente. 

Thb  Aobm. — Reepecting  this  riTer,  the  Braalian  trayeUer,  GoL  Labre,  has,  dazing 
the  last  few  years,  endeaToored,  by  the  aid  of  the  Hypurinas  Indians,  to  open  com- 
monioation  between  the  riyers  Purus  and  Beni,  but  has  hitherto  been  arsucceatfaL 
Sefior  Annentia  is  oonvinced  that  the  distsnce  between  the  Madre  de  Dios  and  the 
Acre  is  not  less  than  100  mOee. 


THE  INDIAN  TRIBES  INHABITING  THE  MABBE  DE  DIOS. 

There  are  no  tribes  on  its  banks  below  the  hilly  ooontry.  The  sabandija  (smaU 
insect)  which  abounds  in  the  lowlands  causes  them  to  be  uninhabitable,  and  the 
Indians  have  their  dwellings  at  least  four  miles  inland,  so  as  to  be  free  from  the  attacks 
of  this  tormenting  pest  On  the  right  bank,  between  the  Madre  de  Dios  and  the  Beni, 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Gtenediiquia  river,  dwell  two  small  tribes  of  the  Pacsgoana. 
There  are  two  tribes  of  the  same  Indians  between  the  Madre  de  Dios  and  the  Orton. 
Their  language  is  the  same  as  the  Pana  dialect.  Above  Genechiquia,  on  both  sides, 
dwell  the  Araonas,  who  occupy  a  laxge  extent  of  country,  but  the  principal  group  of 
this  tribe  is  on  the  left  bank.  On  the  right  bank,  a  little  below  the  Vasquea  rapid,  are  the 
Toromonae^  between  the  Madre  de  Dice  and  the  Madidi,  a  little  distnnoe  to  the  north- 
east of  Imamaii.  The  Guarayoe  are  a  tribe  of  fierce  Indians,  occupying  both  banks  of 
the  Madre  de  Dios  and  Madidi,  and  keep  up  a  continual  strife  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Islamas  and  Cavinas.  They  use  laige  burnt-out  canoes.  They  imitate  the  whistle  of 
the  tapir,  and  so  get  near  it  and  kill  it.  They  make  their  women  work  like  animals, 
using  them  as  porters.  Their  knives  are  nuwie  of  chonta-wood,  and  they  weave  long 
cotton  robes,  called  maiamahi,  which  are  only  worn  on  festive  occasions ;  at  other 
times  they  go  naked. 

They  believe  in  a  Creator,  whom  they  call  Baba-Buada,  who  they  say  is  the  wind 
(Utana),  that  he  resides  in  the  air  towards  the  south.  They  say  that  he  created  the 
sky,  earth,  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  everything  that  exists ;  that  he  presides  over  the 
seasons  and  arranges  the  seedtime  and  the  harvest  They  make  two  feasts  to  him, 
one  before  seedtime  and  one  before  harvest,  when  they  sing,  dance,  and  drink  day  and 
night ;  drunkenness  is,  however,  unknown.  Besides  Baba-Buada  they  have  a  great 
number  of  inferior  gods :  Juti  and  Mara-Edutzi,  are  gods  of  time. 

Besides  these  savage  tribes  there  are  about  8,000  other  persons  occupied  in  the 
collection  of  indiarubber.  The  Orton  was  fbst  visited  by  collectors  in  1885,  and 
Se&or  Doctor  Vaca  Dies  was  one  of  the  first  to  explore  it 

Thb  Pacaouasas. — ^This  tribe  was  formerly  veiy  numerous.  There  are  now  only 
one  or  two  tribes  on  the  Genesuaya  and  Ivon.  They  also  bear  the  name  of  Chaoobos, 
and  are  in  communication  with  others  between  the  Beni  and  Mamortf.  They  have 
relations  with  the  Oayuvabas.  There  are  three  families  at  Orton,  but  one  of  them 
was  exterminated  by  the  Araonas,  in  March,  1885.  They  also  dwell  in  considerahle 
numbers  on  both  banks  of  the  Madeira,  Mamortf,  and  Abuna,  and  I  believe  that  the 
Hypurinas  on  the  Acre  and  Purus  belong  to  the  same  family.  The  men  drees  in  long 
robes  made  from  the  shells  of  the  Biboci,  stained  purple ;  the  women,  however,  go 
naked.  They  pierce  the  noee  and  lower  lip,  in  which  they  insert  a  ioeuarita^  about  the 
sise  of  a  penholder,  ornamented  with  feathers  at  both  enda.  They  possess  netted 
hammocks,  and  cooking  pots  of  all  sins,  and  jars  for  carrying  water.  They  cultivate 
maise,  plantains,  yoka  {Jairopha  mafuAo£),'camoto  (ConoolvyluM  bauaa$)f  aji  (pepper) 
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ttnd  Tuions  kuide  of  sugarcaoe.  Tbey  beliere  in  a  divinity,  which  they  represent  as  a 
tiger^a  head,  a  pig,  or  some  other  animal,  but  they  carefully  hide  their  idols  and 
religious  rites  from  strangers.  They  call  their  god  Papa-Quara,  and  his  priests  Roha. 
They  hunt  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Thk  T0ROMONA& — These  Indians  occupy  the  territory  between  the  Madidi  and 
Uadre  de  Dioe,  between  12*^  13'  south  latitude.  The  Araonas  say  that  some  of  their 
tribes  are  fierce  and  that  others  are  peaceful ;  they  have  numerous  viUagea.  For- 
merly they  were  friendly  with  the  Isiamenos  and  Tumupasenos.  It  is  belieyed  that 
the  assaults  made  on  Isiamenos  and  Cavinas,  in  1884,  by  the  so-called  Quarayos  were 
in  reality  made  by  the  Toromonas.  To  reach  their  territory  it  is  neoessaiy  to  ascend 
the  Madre  de  Dios  240  miles,  or  go  overland  from  Cavinas  in  a  north-westerly 
direction. 

Thb  Ouaratos. — ^The  name  Quarayos  fills  the  Araonas,  Isiamenos,  and  Cavinenos 
with  fear,  but  little  is  known  about  them.  They  navigate  the  headwaters  of  the  Madidi 
and  Madre  de  Dios  in  burnt-out  canoes,  83  to  60  feet  long  and  from  18  to  28  inches 
wide.  They  inhabit  the  Sierra,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  plain  between  Isiamas 
and  Cavinas,  on  the  bank  of  the  Madidi  The  Araonas  give  the  name  Ouarayo  to 
all  their  enemies,  and  they  use  it  to  signify  to  kill. 

Thr  Abaonab  ksd  Caydtab. — ^These  tribes  have  both  the  same  idiom,  religion,  and 
oustoma.  They  live  on  the  Manuripi,  both  banks  of  the  Madre  de  Dios,  the  Orton, 
and  even  on  the  Abuna,  The  principal  group  now  exists  on  the  Orton.  The  Araonas 
have  no  burial-place,  but  are  interred  in  their  own  dwellings.  They  have  an  innumer- 
able number  of  abandoned  villages.  They  have  no  canoes,  and  use  rafts  made  of 
bamboo,  for  crossing  rivers.  In  February  and  March,  1885.  they  suffered  from  an 
epidemic  of  scarlatina,  which  carried  off  about  one-third  of  the  people  in  some  of  the 
tribes,  and  nearly  whole  tribes  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Although  so  fatal  to  the 
Indjans,  the  epidemic  hardly  affects  Europeans,  as  the  Indiana  do  not  take  sufficient 
care  of  themselves.  Some  of  these  Indians  are  black  and  others  red.  Their  diet  is 
chiefly  fish. 


THE  WOODS  OF  THE  BENI,  MADRE  DE  DIOS,  AND  ITS  TRIBUTARIES. 

The  indiarubber ;  the  cedar,  red  and  white,  for  building  furniture ;  the  Palo 
Maria  (CaUopkUum  BrasUierue),  a  wood  which  contains  much  resin,  and  is  ased  in  the 
oonstniction  of  canoes — ^it  grows  to  the  height  of  160  feet ;  the  tajibo  and  tape,  tall 
trees  uaed  for  building ;  the  aouayac6,  or  paquiio,  and  estoraque  are  very  lofty,  large 
trees  of  hard  wood,  used  for  sugarmills,  and  yield  aromatic  resin,  and  replace  pitoh 
for  boats ;  the  nogal,  the  bark  of  which  is  used  for  staining ;  the  jacaranda  (Bignonia 
BnuQiana),  or  roeewood ;  the  almendra  (BerihoUUB  exeeUa) ;  the  Brazil  nut ;  and 
many  other  beautiful  woods  known  to  the  Indians. 

Tlie  palms  are  in  great  variety.  Amongst  them  are  the  asahi  (EtUerpe  oferacea)^ 
whieh  yields  a  fruit  of  similar  tasto  to  the  chestnut.  The  patava,  sayal,  or  majo  (Enacar- 
pm  pataua)  z  ita  fruit  contains  an  abundance  of  oil  of  good  quality ;  it  is  eaten  with 
sugar,  and  is  very  pleasing  and  nutritious.  The  matacu  and  the  ousa  (AUalea  ffvm- 
holdkimanii  and  a  SpeeiahilU).  The  fruit  is  very  oily,  and  is  used  by  the  natives  to 
grease  their  hair.  In  a  dry  atato  it  is  used  to  coagulate  indiarubber.  The  jipijapa, 
called  also  the  bombonaje  {Carludomea  palmata),  is  used  for  making  hata.  Vegetable 
ivory  palm  {PTUtdephat  macrocarpa  and  P.  mieroearpa)  is  used  for  making  buttons. 
The  palla  {Bromdia)  is  the  best  palm  for  making  the  roofs  of  houses.  The 
piassaba^  a  palm  yielding  a  fibre  extensively  manufactured  into  cables,  ropes,  brushes, 
B 
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and  brooms,  being  ^eiy  elaBtic,  atrong,  and  more  durable  than  hemp.  The 
Moria-pinima,  or  tortoiaesheU  wood,  ihe  moat  beautiful  wood  in  all  Amazonia,  if  not  in 
the  world.  The  maparanduba,  or  cow  tree  {MiiMuopg  data),  one  of  the  noblest  trees 
of  the  forest — it  stands  from  180  feet  to  200  feet^  and  20  feet  in  droumferenoe ;  it  is 
a  hard,  fine-grained  timber,  with  a  valuable  bark  used  for  dyeing,  yields  palatable  fruit 
and  a  milk  resembling  cream,  which  may  be  used  for  tea,  oo£foe,  and  custards. 

The  botany  of  the  region  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  in 
some  respects  unique. 

Amongst  the  many  plants  of  this  region  are  the  sarsaparilla,  ginger,  coca 
(Erythroxylon  coca),  vanilla,  cinnamon,  and  the  suyuyo,  a  soapy  fruit  used  by  the 
Indians  for  washing  their  hair,  and  the  isiga,  a  small  tree  which  yields  an  aromatic 
resin  ;  the  quina-quina,  a  larger  plants  is  also  aromatic.  The  tamarind,  the  ajo-ajo,  so 
called  from  its  strong  smell  like  garlic,  is  notable  for  the  large  quantity  of  potash  it 
contains,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  for  refining  sugar.  It  is  a  very 
large  tree.  The  copaiba,  noted  for  its  eil,  and  the  seibo  and  mapajo  trees,  which  produce 
cotton  in  large  quantities,  and  the  car^  plant,  used  to  cure  the  sting  of  the  serpent  The 
yuquilla,  its  root  mixed  with  women's  milk,  is  used  to  cure  irritation  of  the  eyes. 
The  platanillo,  similar  to  the  plantain,  stores  up  rain  water,  and  by  tapping  its  trunk 
about  a  litre  of  water  can  be  obtained.  The  soliman  (Hura  crtpUam),  and  the  bar- 
basco,  the  roots  of  which  are  poisonous,  and  when  bruised  are  used  to  stupefy  the  fish 
in  the  rivers.  The  patillo,  the  root  of  which  dyes  like  saffiron.  Bamboos  of  many 
kinds.    Tobacco  in  huge  quantities. 

Fbuits,  &a — The  banafia,  pineapple,  chiiimoya,*  sugar-cane,  yucca  {latropha 
mambot),  papa  (potato),  camotes,  convolvulus  batatas  (sweet  potatoes),  tomatoes,  a 
kind  of  cherry  called  indent^  many  kinds  of  apples,  the  acaju  (Anacardium  occi- 
denttUeJ,  the  fruit  the  size  of  a  pear,  the  bark  medicinal.  The  palta  (Pertea 
gratissimajf  the  fruit,  of  a  pear  form,  ia  very  astringent  and  bitter. 

The  animals,  birds,  fishes,  and  insects,  are  chiefly — 

1.  Animals. — ^The  laxi^cest  is  the  tapir,  also  called  the  anta  or  danta,  deer,  the 
peccari  or  wild  hog,  and  rabbits.  The  black  bear  or  bee-eater  ( MyrmBcophaga,  Lin.). 
The  paca  (Cavia  pacaj  is  very  good  eating.  Some  monkeys,  pumas,  black  and  various 
coloured  tigers  (FdiM  cortidar,  Pawa  mrroca),  jaguar  (PdJU  tigrina), 

2.  Birds. — ^The  mutum  or  wild  turkey  (Ourauow,  Orax  aleeUfTf  UraXy  PaweiJ, 
the  riva  (OrtdUda  momotj.  Different  kinds  of  partridge  (Ynamlnu),  pava  or  wild 
pheasant,  the  gray  denviento,  and  many  kinds  of  biilliant-plumaged  parrots,  toucans, 
ostriches. 

Aquatio  Bzbsb. — Batas,  a  kind  of  coloured  stork,  is  very  large.  Many  kinds  of 
geeae,  the  kingfisher,  &c.  The  tapacare  is  a  very  large  bird,  which  inhabits  the 
vicinity  of  lakes,  and  has  a  large  hard  spur  in  one  of  the  joints  of  the  wings,  which 
serves  as  an  arm.  The  leke-leki  has  also  the  same  provision.  There  are  many  kinds 
of  herons  and  birds  of  prey.  Snipes,  widgeons,  teal,  storks,  plovers,  flamingoes, 
spoonbills,  and  numerous  other  waterfowl. 

*  The  chirimoya  (Anona  tripetalnj  Hanko  calla  a  "  master  work  of  nature."  It  would  be 
difficult  to  name  a  fruit  potBessing  a  more  exqulaite  flayour.  Markham  savs  it  resembles 
spiritualised  strawberries  and  cream.  In  Lima  the  chirimoya  is  email,  often  only  the  sise  of  an 
orange,  but  in  the  interior  it  often  attains  the  weight  of  16lb.  It  is  of  roimdlAh  form,  externally 
green,  covered  with  small  knobs,  with  black  network.  The  rind  is  thick  and  tough.  The  inside 
of  the  fruit  is  snow-white  and  Juicy.  Both  fruit  and  flowers  emit  a  fine  fragnnce.  The  tree  1^ 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height. 
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Fish  are  numerous,  the  largest  ainonfi;Bt  them  being  the  toro,  which  reaches 
9  feet  long,  weighing  8451K  It  has  a  grey  back,  with  white  stripes.  The  sache  is 
A  similar  fish,  weighing  2001b.,  with  lai^ger  head.  It  is  good  eating.  The  pescado 
is  the  best  eating,  and  is  equal  to  cod  or  bream.  There  are  many  eels  and  turtles. 
Crocodiles. 

Imbbots. — Bees  in  large  numbers,  mostly  without  stings,  and  many  wasps, 
hornets,  ants  in  great  variety  (SseUon  drepanophora  erratica).  Spiders :  The  principal 
is  the  apasanca  {Migalt  avicvlaria),  which  is  larger  than  the  hand  can  span.  It  is 
Tery  venomous.    Scorpions,  crickets,  glowworms,  mosquitoes,  sandflies,  toads,  &c. 

Thb  Imdiarubbir  Trib  (Siphonia  bra9iliemi9),^lt  has  an  erect,  tall  trunk, 
from  40  to  80  feet  high,  a  smooth,  grey  bark,  and  thick,  gloesy  leaves.  The  milk 
resembles  thick  yellow  cream.  The  indiarubber  h  collected  in  small  tin  cups  or  tubes 
of  bamboo,  called  "  tichelaa,"  which  contain  about  half  a  pint  Incisions  are  made  in 
the  trunk  of  the  trees  by  a  small  instrumefit  called  the  "  machadiuo,"  which  punctures 
to  a  depth  of  lin.  The  sap  when  collected  is  smoked,  by  the  burning  of  an  oily  nut 
{AtUdea  ffumboUUiana),  in  layers  on  a  wooden  mould.  The  juice  xiannot  be  collected 
in  wet  weather  or  it  is  spoiled.  Trees  which  yield  a  large  quantity  of  sap  often  die 
the  first  year.  Some  yield  SJ  gallons,  some  only  2  gallons.  A  man  collects  during  the 
season  about  6251b.  The  collection  is  suspended  from  August  until  January,  lasting 
about  six  months  or  longer,  according  to  the  season. 

The  following  barometrical  and  thermometrical  observations 
were  taken  by  Senor  Armentia  on  the  Beni,  Madre  de  Dios, 
Orton,  and  their  tributaries  during  1885  :^— 

Thermometer  Wet  and 

Place  of  (Centigrade)  Barometer  Stormy 

Obaervatioti.  Ayerage:  Ayerage.  Days. 

January  ...  Beni,  Madre  de  Dios  26*^8'  748  10 

FeteiMury...  Beni 26'*  7'  748*4  15 

March Beni 25' 9'  744*6  19 

April    Beni 26' (/  7452  7 

May MadredeDios 28' 9'  744  7 

June    Madre  de  Dice,  Orton    ...  2r  6'  746*2  1 

July     M.de  Dios  and  tributaries  23'' 6'  7441  1 

August    ...  M.  de  Dios  and  tributaries  24*"  1'  748*4  2 

September    M.  de  Dios  and  tributaries  26*^2'  743*8  7 

October  ...  Beni 26' 8'  748*4  16 

November     MadredeDios 26*8'  744*8  16 

December     MadredeDios 27**  2'  746*8  22 

The  storms  are  chiefly  from  the  south  and,  west. 


The  principal  geographical  positions  are- 


S.  Lat. 

Mouth  of  Madre  de  DioA   IT  00' 

Mouth  of  Genichiquia    ir  22' 

Mouth  of  Nuanua    11°  32' 

Mouth  of  Manuripi IT  45' 

VasqueaKapid    12'' 38' 

La  Cruz   12"  56' 


&  Lat. 

Mouth  of  the  Orton    10°  48 

Mouth  of  Geneeuya ir  23' 

Mouth  of  Biata  oi^Genejoya IV  44' 

Mouth  of  Madidi 12"  88' 

Isiamas 18"  82' 

Port  Salinas  (de  Reyes) 14"  17' 


Carmen  de  Tahuamanu 11"  36'  ,    San  Buenaventura 14*26' 
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In  reference  to  these  rivers  a  concluding  remark  may  be 
made  that  they  are  all  navigable,  but  separated  from  the 
Atlantic  by  the  Madeira  Falls.  When  these  rivers  are  opened 
up,  we  shall  have  roads  for  commerce,  which  will  give  lile  and 
animation  to  the  coimtry.  What  vast  riches  lie  unknown  on 
their  banks ! — precious  woods,  medicinal  plants,  aromatic  bark 
and  resins,  textile  plants — in  a  word,  the  most  exuberant  vege- 
tation, the  most  variable,  at  the  same  time  the  rarest,  perhaps, 
on  the  globe.  Immense  tracks  of  land,  where  man  finds  m  abun- 
dance all  that  life  requires. 

THE  GOLD  REGIONS  OF  CARAVAYA  AND  SANDIA. 

The  explorations  of  Colonel  Labre  and  Seiior  Armentia  on 
the  Madre  de  Dies  and  the  opening  of  that  river  to  commerce 
will  greatly  benefit  these  remote  regions,  I  trust  the  journey 
which  Colonel  Labre  is  at  present  engaged  upon  will  be  the 
means  of  providing  us  with  much  fuller  information  respecting 
these  regfions,  of  which  we  have  heard  little  since  the  memorable 
overland  journey  of  Mr.  Clements  Markham  in  1869,  to  collect 
specimens  of  the  chincona  plant.  These  provinces  are  situated 
in  the  most  southern  part  of  Peru,  completely  separated  from 
the  remainder  of  the  runo  department  oy  the  elevated  snow- 
capped Cordilleras,  which  seem  to  say  to  man,  "  Thus  far  shalt 
thou  go  and  no  further ; "  and  it  is  surprising  that  the  Spaniards 
in  the  early  days  dared  to  cross  that  colossal  barrier,  but  it  was 
solely  due  to  their  thirst  for  gold  that  stimulated  these  intrepid 
adventurers  to  traverse  these  tremendous  obstacles  which  Nature 
has  imposed.  The  earliest  record  we  have  of  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  these  provinces  is  very  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Peru, 
when  some  of  the  followers  of  Pizarro  opened  a  rich  mine  called 
San  Juan  del  Oro,  where  a  town  was  founded.  In  1563  the 
Viceroy,  Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  found  a  nugget  of  gold 
at  Quiaca,  near  Sandia,  resembling  in  shape  the  head  of  a  horse 
and  weighing  1221b.,  which  was  sent  to  Spain  as  a  present  to 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  In  1733  the  Mint  at  Lima  coined 
$1,143,026  in  gold,  principally  brought  from  Caravaya.  In 
1808  the  Indians  rebelled  against  the  Spaniards  and  massacred 
them.  From  that  time  to  the  present  the  mining  industry  of 
these  provinces  has  never  recovered  itself.  At  the  present  tune 
but  few  mines  are  worked,  and  these  in  a  very  pnmitive  way. 
The  Indians  wash  placer*  gold  in  the  rivers,  and  ootain  annually 
about  two  quintals,  or  about  3,250oz.,  which  they  dis{)ose  of  at  the 
fairs.  Senor  Antonio  Raimondi,  the  eminent  Peruvian  scientist, 
has  devoted  much  study  to  these  regions,  and  their  position,  as 
shown  on  the  map  before  us,  is  taken  from  his  work. 

*  PlAcer  means  the  detritus  or  bonk  of  sand,  Ac,  thrown  up  by  the  side  of  a  river,  also 
ancient  bed  of  a  riyer. 
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The  reports  of  the  engineers,  Mr.  B.  6.  Bosell  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Simpson,  published  in  Lima  a  month  or  two  ago,  state  that  gold 
exists  in  these  regions  to  an  unlimited  amount.  Access  to  the 
mines  is  very  difficult  on  account  of  the  steepness  of  the  hills, 
the  so-called  roads  being  simply  narrow  tracks  cut  in  the  rocks 
or  through  the  woods  by  axes,  where  mules  cannot  pass,  and  the 
only  means  of  transport  is  on  men's  backs.  Cattle  in  some  of 
the  districts  is  abundant,  an  ox  or  cow  selling  for  $10,  and  a 
sheep  for  SI. 

The  climate  in  these  districts  is  healthy,  there  being  no 
extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  The  rainfall  is  very  copious,  and  from 
November  to  March  rain  falls  almost  continuously.  The  evapor- 
ation is  very  considerable,  owing  to  the  low  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, more  than  50  per  cent  returning  to  the  air  in  the  shape 
of  vapour,  while  5  to  6  per  cent  is  lost  by  filtration. 

Gold  is  disseminated  throughout  the  whole  of  these 
regions.  Mr.  Resell  found  from  picked  samples  of  ore  taken 
at  Ananea  no  less  than  7,000oz.  of  gold  per  cajon ;  *  l,800oz., 
943oz.,  and  28oz.  per  cajon  in  other  samples.  The  known 
quantity  of  auriferous  lands  in  the  Sandia  province  is  11,021 
million  cubic  metres,  and  the  estimated  value  of  the  gold  in 
those  lands  is  about  £300,000,000  sterling.  There  are  also  mines 
of  coal,  copper,  lead,  marble,  jasper,  &c.  The  population  of 
Sandia  is  12,721,  consisting  of  Indians,  who  are  very  peaceable 
and  willingly  work  for  the  whites.  The  extent  is  4,254  square 
miles.  Caravaya  is  very  scantily  populated,  containing  about 
8,000  people.  The  regions  to  the  northward  are  unexplored  and 
occupied  oy  the  savages. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  explorations  already  made 
by  Colonel  Labre  and  those  he  is  still  making  will  be  of  immense 
benefit  to  these  regions  by  opening  them  up  to  the  outer  world, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  tne  railway  advocated  by  Labre  will 
soon  be  constructed,  joining  the  Madre  de  Dies  with  the  Amazon. 
By  the  Inambari  these  provinces  can  be  reached  by  passing 
overland  400  metres,  or  1,281  feet,  above  the  sea,  whereas  the 
present  route  across  the  Cordilleras  is  from  14,000  to  18,000  feet 
above  the  sea. 


TRAVELS  OF  SENOR  CARLOS  FRY,  OF  CUZCO. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  travels  of  Senor  Carlos  Fry,  of  Cuzco. 
They  refer  to  the  Ucaydli  and  its  tributary  the  Urubamba,  which 
form  the  great  artery  to  the  interior  of  reru.  The  Urubamba 
has  its  source  at  the  foot  of  the  Yilcanota  Mountains,  16  miles 
Irom  Santa  Bosa.    It  is  first  called  Yilcanota,  then  Sicuani, 

A  Spanish  c«Jon  couriats  of  about  8  tona  Spaniah,  of  2,0001bfl.  MchsdfOOOlbs.,  or  about 
Sf  tons  English. 
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afterwards  Calca  River,  then  the  Urubamba.  It  flows  through 
deep  fertile  valleys,  on  either  side  of  which  are  continuous 
terraces,*  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  extending  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles.  In  the  valley  are  situated  the  city  of  Cuzco, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Peru,  Pisac,  Calca,  Chinchero,  Yucay, 
Urubamba,  and  OUantaybamba,  the  ruins  of  which  are  probably 
contemporary  with  the  giant  cities  of  Bashan. 

When  we  beheld  the  ruins  of  these  and  other  cities,  gigantic 
temples  and  fortresses,  the  immense  irrigation  works,  and  the 
extreme  utilisation  of  the  soil  of  which  China  and  Japan  alone 
afford  a  parallel,  they  testify  to  the  former  existence  of  a  great 
civilised  population,  which  could  not  have  been  less  than  100 
millions. 

Senor  Fry's  travels  were  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  accessible  ports,  to  which  roads  could  be  constructed 
to  form  an  outlet  from  these  rich  regions,  and  to  find  suitable 
parts  for  colonisation.  After  working  one  month  constructing 
canoes,  the  expedition,  consisting  of  himself,  three  friends,  ana 
the  necessary  followers,  left  Rosalina  on  the  28th  October,  1886. 
This  place  is  distant  from  Paso  de  Chahuares  14  leagues,  which 
was  lamous  for  being  the  point  of  embarkation  in  1847  of  the 
expedition  of  Count  Castelnau,  Padre  Bosquet,  &c.  The  latter 
unfortunately  lost  his  life  in  the  expedition.  Since  then  a  road 
has  been  constructed  to  Rosalina,  which  has  served  for  a 
starting  point.  They  reached  the  port  of  Tonquini,  or  Sihu- 
anira,   on  the  30th  October.      The  passage  of  Tonquini  is  a 

figantic  fissure  through  the  middle  of  a  range  of  hills,  and 
as  the  appearance  of  two  colossal  portals,  through  which  the 
river  flows.  The  series  of  rapids  end  here ;  from  thence  the  river 
is  called  Lower  Urubamba,  and  is  navigable  by  steamers.  In 
three  days  they  had  travelled,  owing  to  the  bends  in  the 
river,  120  miles,  but  by  direct  road  by  land  from  Rosalina 
to  Tonquini  it  would  only  have  been  60  miles.  The  journey 
down  was  a  most  perilous  one  on  account  of  the  rapids,  and  at 
the  last  one  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  shipwrecked  and  lost 
his  scientific  instruments,  &c.,  and  was  obliged  to  adopt  the 
garb  of  an  Indian.  They  passed  the  river  Lavero,  which  flows 
from  the  gold  regions  of  raucartamba,  and  a  short  distance  off  a 
long  range  of  hills  containing  coal,  called  "  Mapiruri "  (stone)  by 
the  Campas.  They  left  Tonquini  on  the  5th  November,  and 
arrived  at  Providencia  on  the  12th.  This  place  is  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Urubamba  and  Tambo  rivers,  which 
together  form  the  Ucayd,li.  The  geographical  position  is  10**  41' 
S.  lat.,  and  is  861  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  depth  of  the  river 
is  from  three  to  four  fathoms,  and  the  current  two  knots 
hour.      The  distance  travelled  from  Tonquini  was  about 
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miles.  The  regions  passed  were  (][uite  a  paradise,  abounding  in 
luxuriant  vegetation,  with  lofty  hills  and  sloping  plateaus,  and 
clear  running  8tream&  This  description  fuUy  agrees  with  the 
account  of  lions.  Charles  Wiener,  the  eminent  French  explorer, 
who  writes :  "  When  I  entered  the  forests  of  Mayniqui  I  found 
myself  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  regions  of  the  world."  They 
had  splendid  sport,  both  fishing  and  shooting,  and  the  climate 
was  delightful.  An  Italian  named  Anto.  Calnagui  has  a  trading 
station  here.  There  is  also  a  settlement  of  the  Piros  Indians, 
who  number  about  fifty.  In  consequence  of  some  marriage 
festivities  among  the  latter  the  expedition  could  not  obtam 
canoe  men,  so,  availing  himself  of  the  delay,  Senor  Fry  resolved 
to  explore  the  interior.  The  festivities  over,  they  left  Provi- 
dencia  on  the  8th  December,  and  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Unini  on  the  10th.  Here  an  important  station  is  established, 
the  Indians  have  roads  leading  to  the  interior,  and  it  would  be 
advisable  to  make  roads  following  the  same  course  as  theirs,  and 
so  reach  the  capital  by  a  short  route  across  the  Pajonal.  On  the 
14th  they  reacted  the  Pachitea,  a  very  important  place.  Many 
commercial  houses  are  established,  and  large  steamers  trade  here 
regularly,  though  seven  or  eight  years  ago  the  place  contained 
hardly  a  single  hut.  The  river  rachitea  was  the  scene  of  the 
massacre  of  Lieutenants  Tavara  and  West,  of  the  Peruvian  navy, 
in  the  year  1866,  by  the  Cashibos  Indians,  who  ate  them ;  but 
trade  has  civilised  these  Indians,  and  they  are  now  as  friendly 
and  civilised  as  the  Campas  and  other  tribes.  This  river  is 
navigable  for  steamers  as  far  as  Mayro,  and  has  a  depth  from 
seven  to  nine  fathoms.  The  remainder  of  his  journey  down 
the  Ucayali  was  by  steamer.  Leaving  Pachitea  on  the  23rd 
January  they  passed  high  lands  with  cattle,  and  on  the  26th 
they  passed  the  Pampas  del  Sacramento,  an  immense  forest- 
covered  plain  extending  over  180,000  square  miles  of  virgin  soil, 
the  river  being  here  half  a  mile  wide  and  20  fathoms  deep.  It 
was  here  they  first  experienced  the  insect  pests — mosquitos  and 
sandflies.  On  the  29th  they  entered  the  majestic  Amazon,  with 
a  depth  of  35  fathoms,  and  reached  Iquitos  at  10  a.m.  on  the 
30th.  Iquitos  is  the  chief  Peruvian  port  on  the  Amazon.  In 
1866  this  place  had  only  1,000  inhabitants.  Now  it  has  a 
population  of  8,000,  five-sixths  of  which  are  half-caste  and 
civilised  Indians,  the  rest  South  Americans,  Europeans,  and  a 
goodly  number  of  Chinese.  There  are  many  commercial  houses, 
each  of  which  has  one  or  two  steamers  all  flying  the  Brazilian 
flag.  The  imports  and  exports  amounted  to  $2,000,000,  the 
principal  article  of  export  being  indiarubber.  The  distance 
they  had  travelled  from  Cuzco  to  Iquitos  was  almost  530 
leagues,  viz.,  40  leagues  by  bridle  paths,  190  by  canoe,  and  300 
by  steamer. 
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THE  INDIANS. 

The  Indians  of  the  Urubamba  are  as  follows :  The  first  they 
met  were  the  Campas.  They  occupy  the  margins  of  the  Uru- 
bamba and  Tambo.  They  are  very  friendly  with  the  whites, 
who  have  taught  them  trading,  which  has  been  the  most  powerful 
agent  in  civiusing  them.  They  greatly  appreciate  the  blessings 
of  civilisation.  The  Piros  dwell  on  the  Lower  Urubamba  and 
Upper  Ucay^li,  as  far  as  Sibun^^a.  Thev  are  very  peaceable, 
traaing  with  the  whites  and  working  for  them.  As  canoe  men 
they  are  without  rivals.  The  women  dye  the  hands  and  feet 
black,  to  imitate  the  gloves  and  boots  of  the  whites,  with  the 
hintoc  root  (Genita  oblongifolia),  which  also  cures  eruptions  of 
the  skin.  The  Conibos  and  Shipibos  dwell  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ucayali.  They  dwell  very  extensively  with  the  whites,  and  are 
very  peaceable,  appreciate  civilisation,  wear  European  garments, 
speak  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and  are  very  intelligent.  They 
imitate  the  whites  in  exchanging  visits.  When  entering  their 
dwellings  they  offer  one  a  seat  and  shake  hands,  drinking 
health  with  ceremony.  But  unfortunately  they  still  retain 
some  of  their  savage  customs.  They  compress  the  heads  of 
their  children  between  two  small  boards,  causing  the  head  to 
assume  a  conical  shape.  The  deformity  of  some  of  the  skulls 
found  in  the  ancient  huacds  (burying  places)  may  be  traced  to 
this  custom.  Another  barbarous  custom  is  that  of  interring 
fretful  children  alive — the  mother  herself  making  a  hole  in  the 
ground  and  burying  them.  If  one  of  their  fetmily"  fall  ill,  they 
hold  a  council,  and  usually  conclude  among  themselves  that  he 
will  not  recover,  and  make  no  effort  to  restore  him  to  health. 
The  gradual  extinction  of  the  aborigines  of  these  regions  may 
possibly  be  attributed  to  this  custom. 

Amongst  the  cultivated  crops  of  the  region  of  Urubamba 
and  the  Ucayali,  as  mentioned  by  Senor  Fry,  are — 

The  plantain  {Muta  paradititica).  There  are  about  twenty  varieties.  The  yuca 
(MaThhiot-aipi),  the  root  of  which  ia  boiled  and  eaten,  or  made  into  flour  for  bread, 
cakee,  fta  Rice,  maize,  mani*  {ArackU  hipdgea),  sandilla  or  sandia  {Indicui  mdopepo), 
ooca  (Erythoxylon  coca).  With  the  dried  leaves  of  the  cooa  plant  and  a  little  crushed 
corn  the  Indians  will  stand  a  surprising  amount  of  fat^e — in  fact,  will  go  without 
food  or  sleep  for  days.  The  leaves  are  gathered  and  dried  in  the  sun.  The  flavour 
is  somewhat  like  green  tea.  It  is  now  largely  imported  into  Europe  from  Peru, 
and  is  manufactured  into  a  drug  called  '^cocaine,"  and  supersedes  the  use  of 
chloroform  for  relieving  pain.  Tobacco,  cotton,  coffee,  piiia  {BrameUoi  ananat), 
Pftoae  (Inga  vera)  exists  on  all  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The  grapes  are  of  inmiense 
siae,  Maraiidn  {AnaoaroUum  occidentale)  an  excellent  fruit,  and  the  blossom  yields  a 
delightful  aroma.  Palta  {Penea  gratisHma),  papaya  {Carica^papaya),  oranges,  citrons, 
lemons,  ajl  (CapticuM),  papa  (Solanum  tuhero9um),  llac6n  (PoUmnia  aonck^aUa), 
Magona — similar  to  the  potato,  very  floury — frejoles  {Fhoicolus),  beans,  achiote 
(Biaa  oreUawtm) — used   for  staining  the  skin,    garments,   and   pottery.      Palillo 

•  Mani  is  a  kind  of  small  pulse,  like  East  India  "  gimm." 
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(Oampomaneeia  eomifoUa)  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  m  the  former,  and  grows 
spontaneously  between  the  Tambo  and  the  hills,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Urubamba. 
Camote  {BcUata  eduUs).  Sugarcane.  Cusi,  a  kind  of  pumpkin.  Tomatoes,  cabbage,  lettuce, 
parsley,  and  other  herbs  abound.  Tumbo  (family  Paaifiorctceat),  an  immense  creeping 
plant,  producing  an  excellent  fruit    Pifi<5n  {Ourga  furgam),     Mandioca  or  cassava. 

Tbbis  of  thi  Forbstb. — ^The  indiarubber  (SipkoiiUa  ddstiea),  which  forms  the 
chief  industry  of  these  regions,  and  is  exported  largely  to  Europe  and  North  America, 
which  has  been  a  powerful  factor  in  civilising  the  hordes  of  savages  on  the  UcayiUi 
and  its  affluents.  The  llamchama,  the  bark  of  which  tree  is  made  into  hammocks 
and  mats.  Cedars,  red  and  white,  mahogany,  vanilla,  sarsaparilla  {EamUax  dUi- 
ouaia).  Tarina  {Pkytdephas  moGroearpa)  is  very  abundant,  used  for  roofing  of  houses, 
the  nuts  of  which,  when  ripe,  are  known  as  vegetable  ivory,  and  are  exported  in 
large  quantities  to  Europe.  Matico  {Arthante  dogtUa).  From  it  is  made  an  excellent 
stomachic  beverage,  and  it  is  also  used  as  a  balm  for  wounds.  The  huaco  (Mikania 
guaoo)  has  the  same  properties  as  the  matico.  Barbaaco  (Taquinia  amULaret),  the 
bulbous  root  of  which  is  bnuaed  and  thrown  into  streams,  and  stupefies  the  fish. 
Nogal  (Jvglai)  is  a  hard  wood,  like  teak.  Capirona,  a  hard  wood,  used  for  fuel  on  the 
steamers.  Quello-caspi  {Olmedea  cupera)  is  used  for  buildings  and  mills.  Rumi-caspi, 
or  stone  wood,  as  hard  as  teak.  Remo-caspi,  used  for  making  oars,  cups,  &c.  Pona 
is  split  into  laths  and  made  into  baskets,  roofs,  chairs,  &a  Huitoc  {Oemki  obiUmgi- 
foUa\  used  for  staining  the  skin,  and  for  skin  diseases,  erysipelas,  &c  It  contains 
more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  tannic  add.  Sitica  (Seoropia  peUata),  The  trunks  are 
hollow  and  contain  bees,  and  a  great  quantity  of  wax  is  obtained  from  these  trees. 
There  are  many  other  trees  which  contain  wax.  Chambira  {Aatrocaryvm),  the 
shoots  of  which  make  strong  twine.  Chonta  {Bcictrix  cUiaia)f  used  for  making  bows, 
mosquito  nets,  lances,  harpoons,  &c.  Tarapoto  (Coricea  ventricota),  used  for  making 
caooesi  Calia  Braba  (Cinerium  sagittatum),  used  for  poles,  and  the  smaller  shoots  for 
arrows.  Canela  cinnamon.  The  bark  is  aromatic,  and  is  used  for  curing  dysentery. 
Oascarilla  grows  on  the  hills  between  the  Urubamba  and  Tambo,  and  is  a  valuable 
febrifuge.  The  chamairo,  a  cane,  taken  with  coca  and  chalk,  and  mixed  together,  yields 
a  palatable  taste.  The  bombanaji  {Carludovioa  palmtUa),  used  for  making  hats 
cigarettes,  &c.,  exists  in  great  abundance.  Indigo.  There  are  great  dusts  of  these 
shrubs.  The  puca-puca  (Colorado)^  used  for  dyeing  red.  CSopal,  used  for  its  resin  and 
for  tarring  canoes.  Vegetable  wax.  There  are  many  different  kinds.  Lagarto  caspi 
{Palo  lagarto),  used  for  making  canoes.  The  caimito  and  the  guayaba,  of  the  size  of 
apple  trees,  yield  exquisite  fruit.  The  oocobolo,  a  black  wood,  which  takes  a  fine 
polish.  The  bolaquiro,  a  very  hard  wood,  used  for  mortars,  and  for  grinding  cocoa- 
nuts,  sugarcane,  &c.  The  chirimoya  (Anona  tripeUda),  a  most  delidous  fruit  The 
maza-zamba,  a  similar  fruit,  but  larger.  The  sapote  {Arehrai  tapota),  a  very  sweet 
fruit  The  pala  de  balsa.  Balsa  wood  (Ocroma  de  pucatoria).  The  palo-balsams  or 
estoraque.  The  chigalo,  a  palm  which  contains  a  nut,  which,  scraped  and  boiled  well, 
produces  a  drink  similar  to  cow's  milk.  Grandadilla  {Pa9\/lora  ligtUaria),  It  is  of  a 
ddioious  taste.  Ccuicho-hapi,  a  shrub,  which  grows  street^  and  being  very  flexible  serves 
for  fishing-rods.  The  cinnamon,  ipecacuanha,  and  camphor  trees  grow  wild  every- 
where. The  comalooso,  a  tree  the  bark  of  whidi  yields  the  strong  fibre  used  by  the 
Indians  for  bowstrings.  Piassaba  is  the  fibre  from  the  petioles  of  the  palm 
{Zeopoldmaia.)  Qramalote  or  sorgho,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties  used  for  fodder 
of  cattle.    Orchids  of  the  softest  tints. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  all  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions which  grow  on  the  banks  of  the  Ucayali,  Urubamba,  and 
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Tambo,  many  of  which,  yet  unknown,  may  be  of  great  com- 
mercial value. 

Wild  Aioxaijs,  Fish,  &a — The  danta  fTapvnu  ameriean^a),  the  flesh  of  which  is 
siinilar  to  beel  It  is  the  size  of  a  large  male,  and  can  be  domesticated.  The  huao- 
gana,  or  momitain  hog,  or  wild  boar,  is  always  in  herds  of  80  to  100  animals.  Its 
flesh  is  edible.  The  maooz  o  sihuayro  is  good  eating.  The  quirquincho  is  caaght  n 
the  hills.  The  vaoa  marina,  or  cow-fish,  feeds  on  grass  on  the  margin  of  the  rivers, 
is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Ucayali  It  resembles  the  seal,  is  7  feet  long  and  6  feet 
round  the  body.  Its  flesh  resembles  pork,  and  a  large  one  will  yield  2501b.  of  fat. 
It  has  a  semidieular  flat  tail,  and  behind  the  head  are  two  oval  fins,  behind  which 
are  the  breasts,  which  yield  a  white  milk.  The  paiche  is  similar  to  the  former,  bat 
smaller,  and  when  salted  affords  an  active  trade  on  the  river.  The  pirarucu  (Sundas 
gigas),  a  fish  eight  feet  long.  The  charapa,  or  tataniga  (Podoenemis  expanta),  or  river 
turtle^  weighs  from  lOOlb.  to  1261b.,  and  forms  an  abundant  supply  of  excellent 
food.  They  are  found  in  immense  quantities  on  the  beaches  of  the  Ucayali,  in  the 
months  of  August,  September,  October,  and  November,  when  it  comes  from  the 
water  to  deposit  its  eggs.  The  natives  sell  the  eggs,  and  more  often  extract  the  oil, 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  trade.  The  land  tortoise,  the  flesh  of  which  is 
excellent.  The  amjiri  or  paoho,  a  fish  which  weighs  401b.,  and  is  salted,  and  many  other 
fish.  Very  large  deer  roam  on  the  plains  and  mountains,  called  huauoo  or  puca-tanikak 
They  are  very  wild.  The  bear,  called  hocamari,  which  makes  small  stages  on  the  trees. 
A  kind  of  boa,  yaou-mama,  or  mother  of  the  water.  The  tiger  has  a  golden  yellow 
skin,  with  circular  black  or  copper-coloured  stripes.  It  is  not  fierce,  and  does  not 
attack  man.  The  jaguar  (the  yana-puma)  is  somewhat  dangerous.  If  not  killed  at 
the  first  shot,  often  turns  on  the  nearest  sportsman.  Pava,  or  vrild  pheasant; 
patos  royales,  or  black  ducks ;  geese,  storks,  plovers,  ftc.  Birds  of  the  rarest  plumage, 
and  butterflies  of  the  brightest  hues. 

Seftor  Fry  says :  "  '^thout  mentioning  more  specimens,  any  person  provided  with 
a  gun  and  a  handful  of  salt  may  travel  400  miles  without  ever  wanting  food,  from  the 
abundance  of  game  ;  and  an  Indian  with  his  bow  and  arrow  is  able  to  furnish  a  meal 
better  than  like  of  which  many  people  in  civilised  places  would  be  too  eager  to 
obtain.*' 

RAILWAYS  WANTED  TO  DEVELOP  THIS  DISTRICT. 

The  most  important  railways  required  to  be  constructed  to 
develop  these  regions  are  the  following :  (1)  From  Mayniqui  to 
Rosalina,  240  miles,  from  thence  to  Cuzco.  (2)  From  Aeon  on  the 
Ene  to  Huanta,  112  miles,  thence  to  Ayacucho.  (3)  From  the 
Unini  across  the  Pajonal  to  Tarma,  thence  to  Lima,  the  capital. 
There  are  no  serious  obstacles  from  an  engineering  point  of  view 
to  the  construction  of  these  railways.  Mon&  Wiener  writes: 
"  One  asks  with  surprise  why  the  proprietors  of  the  rich  Uru- 
bamba  valley  have  not  constructed  a  road  following  the  course 
of  the  river,  instead  of  imposing  upon  themselves  the  difficulties 
of  crossing  the  bleak  Corailleras."  For  want  of  roads  the  goods 
to  and  from  the  interior  are  conveyed  from  the  west  coast  by 
mules  and  on  men's  backs,  at  the  enormous  cost  of  from 
£40  to  £80  per  ton,  according  to  the  season  and  class  of  goods, 
consequently  only  the  most  valuable  goods  can  be  exporteo.  The 
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foods  are  placed  to  a  further  disadvantage  by  losses  sustained 
y  weather,  bad  roads,  &c.,  the  mule  with  its  burden  being 
frequently  precipitated  into  deep  ravines,  the  poor  animal  fur- 
nishing food  for  the  condor,  and  its  valuable  load  irretrievably 
lost.  Few,  perhaps,  are  the  enterprises  of  the  present  day  that 
would  prove  so  remimerative  to  the  projectors  as  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railways  alluded  to,  and  would  mark  a  new  era  of 
prosperity  to  these  coimtries.  There  would  be  available  for 
export,  from  the  forests  and  plains,  indiarubber,  cinchona  bark, 
coca,  vanilla,  sarsaparilla,  tobacco,  cotton,  indigo,  dyewoods,  bat- 
sums,  gums,  resins,  beeswax,  coffee,  cocoa,  vegetable  ivory,  &c., 
and  from  the  descending  plateaus  of  the  Eastern  Cordilleras 
alpaca  and  other  wools,  hides,  &c.  From  the  mountains,  gold, 
silver,  copper,  lead,  diamonds,  emeralds,  and  other  precious 
stonea 

The  region  best  adapted  for  colonisation  is  the  triangular 
basin  situated  between  the  rivers  Tambo  and  Urubamba,  com- 
prising an  area  of  6,000  square  miles,  freely  intersected  by 
rivers,  most  of  which  are  navigable,  possessing  means  of  com- 
mimication  direct  to  the  Atlantic  by  the  Ucayali  and  the 
Amazon,  and  as  soon  as  the  railways  I  have  referred  to  are 
made,  they  would  put  the  district  into  communication  with 
Cuzco  by  Mayniqui,  to  Ayacucho  by  Aeon,  and  to  the  capital 
by  the  Tambo  and  Unini  rivers. 

From  the  information  I  have  been  able  to  give,  I  think  it  is 
easy  to  xmderstand  what  a  bright  future  is  in  store  for  these 
countries,  when  by  means  of  railways  the  interior  will  be  con- 
nected with  the  navigable  rivers,  and  these  rich  territories 
transformed  into  a  scene  of  active  commerce  and  placed  in 
direct  communication  with  the  markets  of  the  world. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  the  Government  of  Peru  and 
its  people  have  but  one  aim,  the  development  of  their  rich  and 
beautiful  country,  which  they  have  thrown  open  to  the  civilised 
world ;  and  I  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  self- 
sacrificing  efforts  of  these  intrepid  pioneers  of  progress — 
Raimondi,  Labre,  Fry,  and  others — will  succeed  in  attracting 
to  these  vast  regions,  at  present  only  sparsely  populated  by 
semi-civilised  savages,  the  capital  and  enterprise  of  Great 
Britain.  It  is  necessary,  in  view  of  the  ever-increasing  popula- 
tion of  the  British  Isles,  that  every  outlet  which  appears  at 
all  favourable  should  receive  careful  consideration ;  and  I 
feel  certain  that  if  the  claims  of  Peru  were  better  known  to 
Englishmen,  they  would  readily  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  that  country  offers. 
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HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE, 

M.A.,  K.G.,  F.R.S., 

« 

The  FirBt  President  of  the  MuicheBter  Geographical  Society  (see  frontispiece  to  this 

volume). 

Thb  Duke  of  Devonshire,  president  of  the  Manchester  Greographioal 
Sodetj,  unites  in  himself  the  claims  of  exalted  station,  of  the  highest 
personal  character  and  public  services,  and  of  a  distinguished  academic 
career.  For  a  eulogy  of  his  grace  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Peers  or 
as  a  great  landlord  this  is  not  a  fitting  place.  It'  is  as  the  president  of 
a  learned  society  that  this  brief  notice  regards  him ;  and  we  may,  there- 
fore, with  propriety,  recall  the  brilliant  honours  which  he  won  as  an 
undergraduate  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  the  great  public 
services  which  in  his  long  career  he  has  since  rendered  in  ^e  cause  of 
education  and  science. 

As  Mr.  William  Cavendish  he  entered  Trinity  CoUege  in  1825,  and 
in  1829  he  graduated  second  wrangler  and  gained  the  first  Smith's  prize, 
Mr.  Philpott  (now  Bishop  of  Worcester),  who  was  senior  wrangler,  having 
been  beaten  by  Mr.  Cavendish  in  the  subsequent  contest  for  the  Smith's 
prizes.  Mr.  Cavendish  also  gained  the  eighth  place  in  the  first  class  of 
the  dassioal  tripos. 

A  University  career  of  such  marked  distinction  has  been  followed  by 
an  equally  remarkable  series  of  high  academical  offices.  The  Dake,  as 
EatI  of  Burlington,  was  the  first  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  London, 
holding  that  office  from  1837  (the  year  of  the  foundation  of  the  Uni< 
versity)  to  1856..  In  1861  he  was  elected  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  in  succession  to  Prince  Albert.  In  1870,  on  the  incor- 
poration of  The  Owens  College  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  Duke  was 
chosen  first  president  of  the  College  under  its  new  constitution ;  and  in 
1880,  on  the  foundation  by  royal  charter  of  the  Victoria  University,  he 
was  nominated  in  the  charter  to  be  the  first  Chancellor  of  the  University. 
These  three  offices  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  still  holds ;  and,  his  advanced 
age  notwithstanding,  it  is  well  known  that  his  grace  is  never  wanting  to 
the  interests  of  the  institutions  over  which  he  presides. 

Among  many  other  services  performed  by  his  grace  we  may  mention 
his  conduct  of  the  investigation  held  by  the  Royal  Commission  appointed 
in  1870  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  scientific  instruction  and  the 
advancement  of  science.  Of  this  commission  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
was  chairman.  The  commission,  after  an  exhaustive  inquiry,  reported 
in  1872.  That  report,  with  the  evidence  collected  by  the  commissioners, 
and  the  recommendations  which  they  drew  up,  may  be  treated  as  the 
starting  point  of  the  great  advances  made  in  the  last  fifteen  years  in 
the  higher  instruction  in  science,  in  the  establishment  of  public  museums, 
and,  still  more  recently,  in  the  promotion  of  technical  schools. 

The  Duke  has  never  failed,  when  opportunity  has  offered,  to  promote 
institutions  established  for  the  advance  of  scientffic  culture.  On  the 
foimdation  of  the  Manchester  Geographical  Society  he  immediately  gave 
the  most  valuable  assistance,  and  we  congratulate  our  members  on  having 
obtained  his  consent  to  act  as  our  first  president,  an  office  which  we  trust 
he  may  long  continue  to  filL 
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THE  LAGOONS  OF  THE  BIGHT  OF  BENIN.  WEST 

AFRICA. 

By  Mb.  ALVAN  MILLSON,  M.A.,  Assist  Colonial  Secretary.  Lagoe. 

[Read  to  lihe  Members,  in  the  Library,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Swanwick,  Monday,  Deoember 

16th,  1889.] 

WHEN  the  Landers  came  ashore  on  the  West  African  coast 
in  1830,  on  their  celebrated  expedition,  which  resulted  in 
the  discovery  of  the  true  mouth  of  the  river  Niger,  they  landed 
at  the  then  notorious  slave  station  of  Badagry.  Passing  safely 
through  the  triple  line  of  foaming  breakers  which  continually 
rush  in  upon  the  open  coast,  they  were,  to  use  their  own  words, 
"  flung  up  upon  tne  burning  sand "  in  the  canoe  which  had 
transported  them  from  the  vessel  in  which  they  arrived.  They 
then  crossed  a  narrow  strip  of  sandy,  grass-covered  plain,  some 
1,400  yards  in  width,  and  reached  a  snort  creek,  which  carried 
them  into  an  expanse  of  water  which  they  very  properly  name 
the  Badagry  river.  This  river  was  wide  and  flowing  towards 
the  east.  It  ran  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  on  the  opposite  or 
inland  bank,  full  half  a  mile  away,  stood  the  town  of  badagry, 
lined  out  along  the  river  side.  The  elder  Lander,  who  tells  the 
tale,  remarks  on  the  beauty  and  lake-like  appearance  of  this 
water,  though  even  its  lake-like  appearance  upon  which  he 
dwells  does  not  lead  him  to  mistake  its  true  nature.  This  he 
left  to  the  wiser  spirits  of  our  generation,  who,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  moving  water,  flowing  continually  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  with  a  current  of  no  small  rapidity,  have  perversely 
named  it  the  Victoria  Lagoon,  a  portion  of  the  more  properly  ", 

named  Western  Waters  ot  the  colony  of  Lagos. 

To  most  of  us  the  word  "  lagoon  '  brings  either  thoughts  of 
mud  and  mangroves,  alligators,  slime,  and  evil  smells,  or  visions  *; 

rare  and  delicate  of  limpid  waters  lapping  up  against  barriers  of  i 

foam-fringed  coral  reef — sheltered   oasins  of  transparent  sea-  ^ 

water,  floored  with  white  sand  and  full  of  brightly-coloured  fish 
and  gaudy  shells.    The  lagoons  of  West  Africa  have  the  reputa-  1 

tion  of  belon^ng  to  the  former  class.  One  hears  of  them  with 
a  shudder.     Visions  of  stagnant,  rotting  water,  of  fetid  mud  t 

swarming  with  crocodiles,  of  putrid  stenches  and  deadly  calen-  i 

tures  flit  over  our  revolted  minds.  In  the  matted  woods  that 
surround  them  death  rules  triumphant,  and  the  unnatural 
horrors  perpetrated  by  their  naked  inhabitants  cloud  the 
imagination  with  distressing  thoughts.     Each  trader  vies  with 
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the  last  in  his  highly-coloured  pictures.  Even  the  tales  of 
respectable  travellers  are  full  of  wild  and  horrible  descriptions, 
which  have  taken  shape  in  minds  obscured  by  the  depression 
of  malaria,  or  wearied  by  the  monotony  of  life  on  the  dreary 
shores,  or  in  the  more  dreary  interior  of  the  Dark  Continent. 
One  reads  of  interminable  forests,  of  degraded  savages,  of  canni- 
balism, fetish,  and  slavery,  and  in  the  face  of  such  an  accumu- 
lation of  horrors  one  is  tempted  to  leave  that  much-bewailed 
country  to  dree  its  weird  in  its  own  way. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have,  in  the  inland  waterways  of  the 
Bight  of  Benin,  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  delta  formation, 
uidike  what  is  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  A  glance 
at  any  good  map  of  West  Africa — and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
few  such  exist — will  show  that  as  soon  as  Cape  Falmas  is  fronted 
the  shore  line  is  backed  by  a  succession  of  lagoons  and  water- 
ways which  run  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  into  which  the  rivers 
flow  which  drain  the  southern  slope  of  the  watershed  which 
feeds  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Niger  towards  the  north.  These 
waterways  may  be  said  to  extend  for  nearly  three  hxmdred 
miles,  as  far  as  the  rocky  headland  of  Cape  Three  Points,  where 
the  mountains  of  Ashanti  throw  their  spurs  out  towards  the  sea 
as  far  as  the  Yolta  river,  forming  the  rocky  shores  of  the 
Gold  Coast,  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles  in  length.  Of  this 
first  set  of  littoral  lagoons  wq  know  but  little.  The  Krumen 
who  inhabit  that  part  of  the  coast  are  jealous  of  the  intrusion 
of  the  white  men,  whose  ways  they  so  carefully  study  in  their 
capacity  of  servants-of-all-work  on  board  the  steamers,  and  in 
the  trading  fEtctories  of  the  coast. 

From  the  river  Volta,  again,  we  have  a  still  more 
remarkable  chain  of  waters,  running  with  little  or  no  interrup- 
tion for  five  hundred  miles,  as  far  as  the  Benin  river,  whicn, 
though  of  independent  origin,  yet  has  communication,  some 
eight  miles  from  its  bar,  with  the  Forcados  river,  the  most 
westerly  of  the  twenty-two  mouths  of  the  great  Niger.  Of  the 
first  half  of  these  waters,  including  the  Avon  Lagoon  and  the 
channels  which  lie  behind  Bagdah,  Porto  Seguro,  Little  Popo, 
Grand  Popo,  Whydah,  and  the  Dahomian  coast,  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  speak.  As  the  object  of  this  paper  is  to  study  the 
nature  and  formation  of  this  so-called  lagoon  system  of  West 
Africa,  I  have  found  it  convenient  to  confine  myself  to  the  con- 
sideration of  that  portion  of  the  system  which  has  been  care- 
fully surveyed  and  mapped — ^namely,  that  which  extends  from 
the  Denham  Waters  on  the  west  to  the  Benin  river  on  the 
east,  a  distance,  roughly  speaking,  of  250  miles. 

The  map  now  exhibited  gives  an  exceedingly  accurate 
representation  of  this  part  of  the  coast.  It  was  drawn  by  the 
present  harbour  master  of  the  colony  of  Lagos,  Captain  Speed- 
mg,  after  a  most  careful  survey,  and  has  embodied  in  it  the 
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sTirvey  work  of  the  late  Sir  John  Glover,  as  well  as  the  results 
of  many  years'  study  of  the  country  by  our  present  governor 
and  his  subordinates.  The  most  important  portion,  as  far  as 
Arogbo,  where  is  found  enough  water  for  steamers,  towards  the 
Benm  river,  which  is  marked  as  unsurveyed,  has  within  the  past 
few  months  been  fully  explored,  under  tne  direction  of  Captain 
Denton,  the  administrator  of  the  colony  during  the  absence,  on 
leave,  of  the  governor.  As  shown  on  the  map,  it  may  be  taken 
as  an  accurate  though  rough  sketch  «of  the  channel  which  leads 
into  the  Benin  river.  I  have  been  led  to  confine  myself  to  the 
data  given  in  this  map,  for  the  reason  that  it  shows  the  only 
portion  of  the  coast  which  has  been  accurately  surveyed  in 
sufficient  scale  to  make  the  details  clear,  and  because  there  are 
also  shown  in  it  some,  at  least,  of  the  swamps  which  run  parallel 
to  the  existing  waterways.  My  reason  for  taking  these  into 
consideration  will  be  explained  further  on. 

Were  it  possible  to  exhibit  an  equally  accurate  survey  of 
the  whole  coast  line  of  the  Bight  of  Benin,  it  would  be  seen  that 
a  chain  of  wide  expanses  of  shallow  water,  and  deep,  river-like 
passages  of  running  water,  extends,  as  far  as  we  know,  without 
mterruption  of  a  permanent  nature,  from  the  Volta  to  the  Niger. 
In  many  places  these  lagoons  and  channels  approach  to  witnin 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  ocean,  and  througnout  their  course 
run  parallel  to  the  sea-coast.  It  would  also  be  noticed  that  each 
of  these  wide  expanses  of  water,  such  as  the  Avon  Lagoon,  the 
Denham  Waters,  the  Porto  Novo  Lagoon,  and  the  Lagos  Lagoon, 
receives  the  drainage  of  one  or  more  river  valleys,  which  carry 
large  volumes  of  water  from  the  spurs  of  the  tableland  which 
forms  the  southern  water-parting  of  the  Niger  valley.  These 
uplands  are  generally  known  to  map  makers  as  the  Kong  Moun- 
tains, but  it  appears  from  a  recent  report  of  a  French  explorer, 
who  has  spent  two  years  among  them,  that  they  form  the 
western  limit  of  the  central  tableland  of  Africa,  through  which 
the  Niger  has  cut  its  way  to  the  sea  at  the  back  of  the  coast 
ranges.  Draining  as  they  do  a  considerable  expanse  of  country, 
which  is  subject  to  an  annual  rainfall  of  not  less  than  100  inches, 
and  running,  for  the  greater  part  of  their  course,  through  the 
centre  of  primeval  forests,  wnich  prevent  them  from  becoming 
mere  upland  torrents,  these  rivers  carry  a  steady  volume  of 
water  even  during  the  dry  season.  During  the  rainy  season  they 
increase  with  marvellous  rapidity,  and  pour  forth  immense 
volumes  of  sand  and  mud  into  tne  lagoons  into  which  they 
open.  Such  a  river  as  the  Opara,  for  instance,  may  be  safely 
said  to  carry  more  water  than  the  Thames,  and  as  its  course  lies 
through  insoluble  rocks,  the  solid  matter  which  it  carries  to  the 
coast  IS  almost  entirely  held  in  suspension. 

Livingstone,  in  his  "South  African  Travels,"  came  upon  what 
he  graphically  names  "  sand  rivers  " — currents  of  sand  moving 
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along  with  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  water.  In  trying 
to  ford  them  he  felt  thousands  of  particles  of  sand  and  pebbles 
striking  against  his  legs.  This  was  in  the  dry  season,  and  he 
was  impressed  by  the  enormous  Quantities  of  detritus  that  must 
be  removed  by  these  streams  in  tne  rainy  season.  The  quantity 
of  sand  brought  down  by  these  West  African  rivers  during  the 
rains  must  be  seen  to  be  believed.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  Thames  discharges  annually  into  the  sea  no  less  than 
1,865,903  cubic  feet  of  sediment,  without  counting  the  enormous 
quantity  of  solid  matter  held  in  solution  in  its  water.  Consider 
Uie  case  of  these  tropical  rivers,  not  less  in  volume  than  the 
Thames  during  the  dry  season  and  infinitely  greater  during 
the  rains — consider  the  fact  that  the  detritus  they  carry  is 
almost  pure  silica,  and  consequently  nearly  insoluble — and  you 
may  form  a  rough  estimate  of  the  amount  of  solid  matter  which 
is  continually  discharged  by  them.  There  is  a  further  and  stiD 
more  wonderful  diflFerence  between  these  rivers  and  the  Thames. 
Much  of  the  detritus  brought  down  by  the  Thames  is  swept 
away  by  the  currents  of  the  sea.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
already  been  seen  that  such  rivers  as  the  Opara  debouch  into 
a  large  lagoon  of  almost  standing  water,  into  which  they  pour 
their  load  of  sand  and  mud.  The  conse(|uence  of  this  is  that  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  solid  particles  which  they  bring 
down  to  the  cosust  is  distributed  by  the  ocean  currents,  ana 
their  power  as  agents  for  building  up  new  land  is  indefinitely 
increased  by  this  fact.  Of  the  reasons  for  this  unusual  arrange- 
ment I  shall  have  more  to  say  later  on. 

I  will  now  consider  in  detail  that  portion  of  these  inland 
waters  which  is  shown  on  the  map  now  exhibited. 

Starting  from  the  westerly  extremity  of  the  map,  which 
begins  near  the  second  degree  of  east  longitude,  we  see  the 
Denham  Waters.  This  lagoon  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
west  by  the  kingdom  of  Danomey,  on  the  south  by  the  French 
trading  port  of  Kutonu  and  a  portion  of  the  Frah  kingdom — a 
British  protectorate — and  on  the  east  by  the  French  settlement 
of  Porto  Novo  and  by  another  portion  of  the  Frah  kingdom.  It 
is  about  thirteen  miles  in  its  greatest  length  by  about  seven 
miles  in  width  from  north  to  south,  and  its  area  may  be  roughly 
estimated  at  seventy  square  miles.  At  its  north-western  comer 
it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Zunu  or  Eso  (Is-aii)  river,  a  branch 
of  the  Opara,  which  flows  from  the  highlands  of  Dahomey,  and 
represents  the  geographical  boundary  between  the  fiw^  and 
Yoruba  areas.  Tnough  connected  near  its  mouth  with  the  Opara, 
it  also  receives  tributaries  on  its  right  bank,  and  has  an  indepen- 
dent source.  It  thus  forms  a  portion  of  the  Opara  delta,  and  at 
the  same  time  contributes  largely  to  the  work  of  silting  up  the 
Denham  Waters.  The  average  depth  of  the  Denham  Waters 
during  the  dry  season  does  not  exceed  three  feet.    The  water 
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delivered  by  the  Zunu  river,  flowing  slowly  towards  the  east, 
has  made  a  definite  channel  across,  or  rather  along,  the  lake,  of 
from  five  to  seven  feet  in  depth.  The  Zunu  river  itself,  beyond 
its  mouth,  is  a  deep  and  sluggish  stream,  flowing  through  low 
and  level  land. 

In  the  towns  of  Awansori  and  Afotonu  we  have  striking 
examples  of  the  lake  dwellings  which  the  inhabitants  have 
made  in  comparatively  recent  times  to  escape  from  the  Daho- 
mian  slave  raids.  They  are  towns  containing  upwards  of  one 
thousand  inhabitants,  whose  life  is  spent  in  canoes  and  in  huts 
suspended  upon  piles.  It  is  a  somewhat  exciting  adventure  to 
pay  a  visit  in  these  towns.  One  has  to  be  somewhat  of  an 
equilibrist  both  by  nature  and  education. 

In  the  rainy  season  the  waters  of  this  lagoon  swell  to  an 
amazing  extent,  a  depth  of  over  twelve  feet  being  shown  in  its 
shallowest  parts.  The  surrounding  coimtry  is  submerged,  and 
the  narrow  Elanji  Agege  and  Toche  channels,  through  which  it 
discharges  into  the  Porto  Novo  lagoon,  are  strained  to  their 
utmost  capacity.  The  current  then  rushes  through  them  like 
a  millrace,  tearing  away  the  land  on  either  bank.  Such  was 
the  strain  of  the  floods  m  1887  that  these  channels  were  unable 
to  discharge  the  water  as  fast  as  it  was  delivered,  the  lagoon 
rose  to  an  unprecedented  extent,  and  burst  through  the  land  at 
Kutonu,  where,  for  nearly  a  year,  it  continued  to  pour  its  waters 
into  the  Atlantic  through  a  wide  and  dangerous  passage.  Just 
as  our  French  neighbours  were  congratulating  themselves  on 
having  secured  a  rival  to  Lagos  bar,  which  is  at  present  the 
only  navigable  inlet  on  five  hundred  miles  of  coast,  the  sea 
built  up  the  mouth  once  more,  and  things  returned  to  their 
normal  condition.  A  native  tr^tion — according  to  which 
seven  men  were  many  years  ago  carried  out  to  sea  by  a  similar 
outburst  of  the  waters  of  the  lagoon — ^points  to  a  previous  occur- 
rence of  this  kind.  Six  of  these  men  were  drowned,  and  the 
creek  was  named  Kutonu,  or  the  "  water  of  death/'  in  conse- 
quence. 

From  the  Denham  Waters  to  the  Porto  Novo  Lagoon  run 
the  two  narrow  channels  which  have  already  been  mentioned. 
The  current  sets  very  rapidly  through  them  at  all  times,  and  on 
them  alone  depends  the  discharge  of  the  accumulated  waters  of 
the  lagoon. 

I  have  been  the  more  detailed  in  describing  these  waters 
from  the  fact  that  they  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the 
process  followed  along  the  whole  line  of  coast.  We  nave  here 
a  large  lake  of  very  shallow  water,  rapidly  silting  up  under  the 
influence  of  a  continual  discharge  of  sediment  from  a  consider- 
able river.  As  it  silts  un,  the  nver  defines  its  course,  and  runs 
in  a  marked  and  little-cnanging  channel,  which  becomes  more 
distinct  every  year  as  the  rest  of  the  lagoon  becomes  shallower 
c 
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This  channeli  strange  to  say,  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  The 
waters  of  these  rivers  (for  tnere  are  many  of  them)  seem  to  use 
every  endeavour  to  avoid  beine  forced  to  flow  into  the  sea. 
They  put  it  off  as  long  as  possiole,  and  one  cannot  deny  that 
they  are  wonderfully  successful  in  their  endeavours.  The  large 
tongue  of  land  between  the  Denham  Waters  and  the  Porto 
Novo  Lagoon,  into  which  the  Opara  river  flows,  may  be  said  to 
be  a  result  of  this  silting-up  process.  It  is,  in  short,  the  delta 
of  the  Opara.  Between  the  rorto  Novo  Lagoon  and  the  coast 
lie  many  hollow  places,  which  also  run  parallel  to  the  sea,  and 
are  swamps  in  the  dry  weather  and  deep  in  water  during  the 
raina  These  are  remains  of  old  connecting  channels,  which 
have  in  their  turn  become  silted  up.  I  have,  for  this 
reason,  marked  them  in  a  different  shaae  of  blue,  in  order  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  permanent  waters  of  the  lagoons  and 
channels. 

From  the  Opara  river  to  Lagos,  a  distance  of  over  sixty 
miles  by  river,  there  is  a  continuous  channel  of  running  water, 
which  receives,  near  Badagry,  the  volume  of  the  Addo  river,  a 
very  considerable  stream,  which  comes  from  the  Yoruba  uplands. 
It  IS  navigable  for  many  miles  in  steam  launches,  and  will 
eventually  become  an  important  trade  route  to  the  markets  of 
the  interior.  A  depot  market  will  shortly  be  founded  at  a 
place  called  Ajilete,  near  Okeodan. 

In  the  Addo  river  one  sees,  in  perhaps  greater  perfection 
than  elsewhere,  the  immense  growths  oi  floating  vegetation. 
For  many  miles  the  river  flows  entirely  beneath  a  floating  sod, 
composed  of  grass  and  papyrus.  Though  its  current  is  nearly 
half  a  mile  in  width,  and  from  sixteen  to  twenty  feet  deep,  the 
only  portion  visible  is  a  narrow  canal  through  tne  overhanging 

r-ass,  which  is  kept  clear  by  the  natives  for  their  canoe  traffic, 
wi^  to  draw  your  special  attention  to  this  fact,  as  it  will  be 
seen  that  these  floating  papyrus  islands  are  one  of  the  chief 
agents  in  the  formation  of  land  in  this  part  of  the  world.  The 
banks  of  all  the  waterways  are  lined,  often  for  two  or  three 
miles  in  depth,  with  floating  masses  of  vegetation  on  which  it  is 
possible  to  walk.  These  form  pads,  which  protect  the  land  from 
the  scour  of  the  current.  Wherever  there  is  an  eddy  or  slacken- 
ing in  the  current,  one  sees  the  floating  cups  of  the  duckweed 
slowly  accumulating.  In  this  accummatea  mass  of  duckweed 
{Pistia  atratiotes)  there  shortlv  appear  a  few  stalks  of  floating 
grass,  which  rapidly  bind  the  auckweed  together  into  a  coherent 
mass,  and  growing  with  great  rapidity  make  a  suitable  bed  for  the 
papjrrus,  which  sends  its  rope-like  roots  abroad  in  all  directions, 
and  lashes  together  the  floating  island  into  a  solid  sod  some 
three  feet  thick,  through  which  a  channel  has  to  be  cut  with  an 
axe.  A  few  miles  of  water  are  rapidly  covered  in  this  way,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  dry  season  the  rivers  are  one  and  all  flowing 
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under  a  dense  covering  of  papyrus  and  grass.  When  the  floods 
oome  suddenly  down  from  the  hUls  in  the  interior  this  covering 
is  torn  away  in  masses  var^ng  from  a  few  yards  to  over  an  acre 
in  extent  and  rapidly  earned  towards  the  sea.  I  have  from  my 
house  at  Badagry  counted  twenty-three  of  these  grass  islands 
floating  past  at  the  rate  of  about  four  miles  an  hour  before 
breakfast.  When  one  considers  that  this  procession  goes  on  day 
and  night  for  several  weeks  every  year,  one  sees  the  enormous 
accumulation  of  these  islands  which  must  take  place  somewhere. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  rapidly  distributed  along  the  banks 
of  the  main  waterways,  which  run  parallel  with  the  coast,  when 
they  become  permanent,  and  are  further  solidified  by  the  boucan 
tree,  a  species  of  wild  water  fi^,  probably  the  origin  of  the  word 
boucan  (buccaneers)  in  the  West  Indies,  the  wood  of  which  is 
still  used  for  smoking  meat  by  the  natives  of  West  Africa.  By 
long-continued  mooring  at  one  place  these  islands  become 
bound  together  by  groves  of  these  boucan  trees  until  they  rot 
and  sink,  and  accumulate  to  such  an  extent  as  to  choke  up  the 
waterways  and  produce  the  lateral  swamps  which  are  marked 
on  the  map.  In  these  swamps  flourish  the  Raphia  vinifera,  or 
palm  wine  palm,  the  basket  tie-tie,  a  climbing  prickly  palm 
common  to  the  tropics  of  America  and  Africa,  and  many  other 
less  useful  trees. 

Such  of  these  islands  as  escape  from  the  mesh  of  waterways 
which  lead  towards  Lagos,  accumulate  near  the  bar,  and  con- 
tinue their  good  work  of  land-making,  though  disturbed  by  the 
nearness  of  the  thundering  surf  and  salt  spray,  for  they  cannot 
grow  in  salt  water. 

As  one  nears  the  bar  at  Lagos  the  boucan  gives  place  to  the 
mangrove  and  the  coco-plum  {Chryaobalanus  icaco — also  com- 
mon in  the  West  Indies),  the  beautiful  water  lilies  (Nymphcea) 
of  the  upper  waters  vanish,  and  melancholy  mangrove  roots 
hang  into  the  water  on  all  sides. 

Passing  Lagos  towards  Benin  we  find  the  Ogun,  Oshun, 
and  the  Oni  rivers  debouching  into  the  lagoon.  The  current 
flows  to  the  westward  instead  of  towards  the  east,  the  boucan  is 
replaced  by  the  mangrove,  and  there  is  a  marked  absence  of 
papyrus.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  influence  of  the  Niger 
^begins  to  be  felt  It  is  probable  that  the  water  in  this  direction 
is  more  hemmed  in  by  dense  forest,  which  overshadows  the 
water,  and  prevents  the  growth  of  grass.  This  is  doubtless  due 
to  the  greater  fertility  of  the  mud  which  comes  from  the  Niger 
basin.  Indeed,  one  sees  at  Abegamura,  where  the  coast  trends 
towards  the  south,  that  the  beautiful  golden  sand  of  the  coast- 
line is  replaced  by  Niger  mud — black,  fetid,  and  unhealthy. 

I  have  rapidly  sketched  the  chief  characteristics  of  these 
waterways.  As  at  present  existing,  there  may  be  said  to  be  a 
total  of  465  square  miles  of  water  lying  within  fifteen  miles  of 
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250  miles  of  coast.  Of  this  216  is  stagnant — in  the  form  of 
lagoons — and  246  is  running  with  a  current  varying  from  two 
to  four  knots  an  hour,  through  channels  varying  from  a  few 
hundred  yards  to  two  miles  in  width.  The  total  length  of  these 
intricate  passages  it  is  impossible  to  give.  A  glance  at  the  map 
will  show  how  tortuous  and  manifold  they  are.  In  Schwein- 
furth's  celebrated  work  on  the  "  Heart  of  Africa,"  vol.  I.,  p.  106, 
will  be  found  a  picture  of  the  Papyrus  Islands  of  the  Upper 
Nile,  which  exactly  represents  the  appearance  of  the  western 
portion  of  these  waters. 

In  the  500  miles  of  coast-line,  from  the  Yolta  to  the  Benin, 
there  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  but  one  break  of  any  impor- 
tance, but  one  natural  harbour,  where  the  accumulated  inland 
waters  escape  into  the  sea.  This  is  the  outlet  known  as  Lagos 
Bar,  where,  through  a  narrow  channel  not  many  himdred  yards 
across,  this  great  mass  of  water  pours  into  the  Atlantic  from 
east  and  west,  from  the  Niger  and  the  western  lagoons.  Over 
this  bar  steamers  drawing  thirteen  feet  of  water  can  safely  pass, 
while  inside  the  harbour  vessels  drawing  26  feet  can  moor  along- 
side the  piers.  There  is,  unfortunately,  not  sufficient  depth  at 
the  entrance  to  make  the  magnificent  port  of  Lagos  "The 
Liverpool  of  West  Africa,"  available  to  large  ocean-going 
steamers.  It  is  probable,  however,  from  consideration  of  the 
rapid  currents  of  these  inland  waters,  and  the  slight  check 
which  they  receive  from  the  small  difference  in  tidal  rise  of  the 
open  ocean,  that  works  on  the  model  of  the  Missis»ppi  improve- 
ment scheme  would,  by  concentrating  the  stream  upon  tne  bar, 
deepen  the  passage  to  allow  of  free  entrance  ana  exit  to  all 
vessels.  It  is,  I  believe,  under  consideration  to  take  the  advice 
of  a  competent  engineer  upon  this  question. 

In  no  other  part  of  the  world  is  there  so  marvellous  a  delta 
formation  as  that  which  I  have  described.  Brimful  and  rapidly 
flowing  as  these  waters  are,  thev  are  yet  retained  for  hunareds 
of  miles  by  narrow  strips  of  shining  sand.  I  know  of  nothing  so 
astonishing,  imless  it  be  the  approach  up  the  Mississippi  to  New 
Orleans,  wnere  for  many  miles  the  spray  from  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  carried  by  the  wind  across  the 
rapid  current  of  the  river,  to  mingle  with  the  waves  upon  the 
other  side,  where,  from  a  steamer's  deck,  you  can  see  the  white 
sails  of  the  fishing  boats  in  the  ocean  on  either  hand,  where  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  grass  and  sand  separate  the  channel  of  the 
greatest  river  in  the  world  from  the  breakers  of  the  open  sea. 

We  all  know  how  Major  Eades  attained  this  wonderful 
result;  how,  by  planting  rushes  and  grass,  and  driving  piles 
into  the  banks,  he  confined  the  river  into  a  narrow  channel  and 
forced  it  to  dredge  its  own  passage,  thereby  increasing  the  depth 
of  water  on  the  bar  from  eleven  to  twenty-five  feet.  Had  he 
visited  West  Africa  he  would  have  seen  Nature  at  work  in  the 
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same  way,  cooping  up  the  waters  of  many  considerable  rivers  in 
a  narrow  channel  running  parallel  to  the  shore  for  hundreds  of 
miles,  and  often  separated  by  a  few  yards  only  of  shifting  sand 
from  the  tremendous  Atlantic  rollers  which  continually  pour  in 
upon  the  African  coast.  How  is  it  possible  that  these  great 
engines  of  destruction  should  unceasingly  be  battering  against 
this  narrow  strip  of  sand  in  vain  ?  The  noise  and  fiiry  oi  their 
attack  is  heard  for  miles  inland ;  the  coast  line  is  blotted  out  by 
a  continually  rising  cloud  of  foam  and  spray ;  the  force  of  theu: 
onset  is  such  as  to  tear  down  the  beach,  leaving,  after  a  storm, 
a  perpendicular  wall  of  crumbling  sand,  and  yet  never  once 
within  the  memory  of  man  has  the  sea  broken  through  into  the 
lagoons.  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  this  wonderful  pheno- 
menon, and  it  will,  I  think,  appear  from  full  consideration  of 
the  facts,  that  such  astounding  results  have  been  attained  by 
the  most  simple  of  Nature's  means. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  force  of  the 
tide  on  these  open  shores  is  very  much  less  than  in  the  narrow 
British  waters,  though  the  power  of  each  individual  wave  is 
immensely  greater.  The  extreme  difference  of  spring  tides  does 
not  exceed  three  feet,  as  compared  with  fourteen  or  eighteen  feet 
on  many  parts  of  the  English  coast,  and  forty  feet  in  the  Bristol 
Channel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Severn.  The  reason  of  this  slight 
tidal  rise  and  fall  is,  of  course,  the  openness  of  the  coast,  which 
prevents  the  banking  up  of  tidal  waters  which  takes  place  in 
narrow  seas.  In  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  for  example,  the  extreme 
tidal  difference  amounts  to  no  less  than  seventy  feet.  As  a  des- 
troying agent  tide  counts  for  much  more  than  waves.  Tide 
gives  impetus  to  the  waves,  and  enables  them  to  attack  at  a 
greater  distance,  and  to  drag  farther  away  the  fragments  of  the 
resisting  shore  which  they  overpower. 

Agam,  there  is  nothing  more  surprising  on  the  African  coast 
of  wmch  I  am  speaking  than  the  absence  of  violent  storms. 
Hurricanes  are  unknown,  and  the  worst  West  African ''  tornado," 
as  they  are  somewhat  imaginatively  named,  is  to  the  ordinary 
West  Indian  hurricane  as  the  strength  of  a  child  to  the  power 
of  a  strong  man.  When  I  mention  the  fiBict  that  the  Bristol 
vessels  anchor  off  the  coast  in  unprotected  roadsteads  for  three 
years  at  a  time,  for  trading  purposes,  without  dragging  an 
anchor  or  snapping  a  cable,  you  will  readily  understand  that 
there  can  be  no  great  force  in  the  worst  winds  that  blow  in  this 
land  of  fair  weaUier. 

In  addition  to  the  above  considerations,  there  is  the  fact  that 
for  nine  months  of  the  year  a  steady  breeze  blows  from  the  south- 
west towards  the  inland  hUls  and  the  Sahara  at  an  angle  to  the 
coast  of  about  45^  By  this  unceasing  wind  is  produced,  or  at  least 
assisted,  a  strong  current,  which  sets  in  towards  the  Niger  from 
the  westward.    This  current  is  known  as  the  Guinea  Current. 
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It  runs  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  varies  in  rapidity  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  wind  which  drives  it.  At  times  of  high 
winds,  a  cork  or  stick  flung  into  the  sea  is  carried  to  the  east- 
ward as  rapidly  as  a  man  can  walk.  This  current  sweeps  along 
the  whole  coast  from  Cape  Palmas  to  the  Niger,  tearing  away  the 
sand  from  the  rocky  shores  of  the  Grold  Coast  and  distributing 
it  along  the  line  of  the  more  protected  Bight  of  Benin.  Thus 
we  see  that  the  accumulation  of  sand  in  the  Bight  is  not  the 
gift  of  the  Niger  so  much  as  of  the  more  westerly  shores  of  the 
continent.  W  ith  such  strength  does  this  current  run,  that  the 
breakers  strike  the  shore  at  an  angle,  making,  at  times  of  high 
winds,  undulations  in  the  sand  equal  in  width  to  the  breadth  of 
the  waves.  These  gigantic  ripple  marks  are  often  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  coast-line,  ana  measure  from  fifty  to  seventy 
feet  in  width  from  ridge  to  ridge.  Its  scouring  force  is  such  at 
times  as  to  undermine  the  shore  for  manv  miles,  leaving  a  sheer 
wall  of  sand  from  four  to  six  feet  high  at  high-water  mark. 
These  miniature  clifi&  of  soft  sand  are  smoothed  away  as  soon  as 
the  calm  weather  lessens  the  force  of  the  current ;  but  through- 
out their  whole  length  the  shores  of  the  Bight  of  Benin  are 
steep,  narrow,  and  constantly  changing  in  shape,  the  feet  bein^ 
that,  as  fast  as  the  waves  and  current  carry  away  the  sand 
towards  the  Niger,  fresh  supplies  take  its  place  from  further  up 
the  coast.    Thus  the  wearing  away  of  the  shore  in  any  given 

Slace  is  constantly  made  good  by  fresh  supplies;  and  as  the 
rift  of  sand  from  the  westward  is  greater  than  the  amount 
carried  eastward,  the  narrow  strip  of  land  which  separates  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  from  the  inland  waterways  not  only  resists  the 
onslaught  of  tide,  waves,  and  current,  but  ten<Ls  always  to 
increase  in  width,  solidity,  and  strength. 

From  consideration  of  these  facts  it  is  easy  to  explain  the 
astonishing  endurance  of  the  narrow  belt  which  separates  the 
inland  waters  from  the  sea.  It  has  been  seen  that  this  result  is 
produced  by  very  simple  means.  There  is,  I  believe,  an  equally 
simple  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  this  lagoon  system 
has  Deen  so  shut  in  from  the  sea.  At  first  sight  it  seems  a  most 
extraordinary  freak  of  Nature.  Why  should  not  these  rivers — 
the  Zunu,  the  Opara,  the  Addo,  the  Ogun,  the  Oshun,  the  Oni, 
and  others  equally  insignificant  compared  with  their  big  brother 
the  Niger — be  contented  to  flow  into  the  sea  each  in  its  own 
way,  over  its  own  bar,  at  the  end  of  its  own  valley  ?  Why,  after 
flowing  for  many  miles  through  hills  and  between  well-defined 
banks,  should  they  turn  with  one  accord  into  a  channel  at  right 
angles  to  their  courses,  running  parallel  to  the  sea  for  many 
hundreds  of  miles,  and  only  separated  from  its  waves  by  a 
narrow  belt  of  sand  ? 

Oiven  the  above  conditions  of  tide,  current,  and  wind,  and 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  rivers  in  this  part  of  the  world,  as 
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already  described,  we  will  consider  the  case  of  one  of  them,  the 
Addo  river,  which  debouches  into  the  Victoria  Lagoon  near 
Badagry.  At  Memfo,  some  fifteen  miles  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  sea,  the  river  flows  past  the  foot  of  a  blufi  a  hundred  feet  in 
height.  Higher  up,  at  Okeodan,  a  day's  journey  by  canoe  from 
its  mouth,  it  has  the  usual  characteristics  of  a  tropical  river. 
There  is  nothing  to  lead  one  to  believe  that  it  will  so  suddenly 
alter  its  course,  and  issue,  as  it  does,  over  a  shallow  bar  into  a 
broad  river-like  lagoon,  flowing  at  right  angles  to  its  course 
instead  of  into  the  sea  which  lies  so  near  its  mouth. 

Let  us  consider  the  coast  as  stripped  of  this  delta  formation. 
From  Cape  Three  Points  it  would  trend  sharply  to  the  north- 
east as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Dahomian  highlands.  The  blufis 
of  Porto  Novo  and  Memfo  would  in  ail  probability  exist  as 
shelving  islands  indicating  a  zone  of  previous  elevation.  From 
thence  it  would  run  east  and  west  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  to  thirty 
miles  from  the  coast  as  far  as  the  Benin  river,  where  the  true 
delta  of  the  Niger  commences.  We  have  thus  an  ancient  sea 
margin  some  thirty  miles  north  of  the  present  coast.  That  the 
increase  to  the  coast  is  not  greater  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  onlv  commenced  in  earnest  when  the  elevation  of  the 
land  ceased.  Otherwise  one  would  expect  to  find  it  level  with 
Cape  Three  Points,  the  buttress  behind  which  the  Guinea  current 
has  so  laboriously  accumulated  its  stores  of  sand. 

We  will  consider  the  Addo  river  as  flowing  into  the  sea  at 
the  end  of  its  course  among  the  uplands.  Its  current  would 
strike  the  shore  at  right  angles,  and  if  met  by  no  current  of  the 
ocean  would  tend  to  make  a  delta  at  right  angles  to  the  shore, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Mississippi ;  for  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi 
follows  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  northerly  winds  which 
blow  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Artie  circle  across  the 
American  continent.  The  Addo  river  being  a  river  of  compara- 
tively  short  course  is  able  to  deliver  its  burden  of  sand  in  the 
rough  state.  A  river  like  the  Niger  or  the  Mississippi  has  to  grind 
its  sand  into  fine  mud  before  it  is  able  to  deliver  it  to  the  sea. 
Fine  mud  means  mangroves  and  fertile  land.  Rough  sand  means 
scrubby  brush  and  open  waters  suitable  to  papjrrus  and  unsuit- 
able to  mangrove.  v  ast  quantities  of  papyrus  islands  would 
continuallv  float  down  and  as  continually  tend  to  consolidate 
the  delta  formed  by  the  river.  This  delta  would  gradually  acquire 
a  bias  away  from  the  prevailing  current  and  wind,  and  this  bias 
would  be  rapidly  increased  by  the  accumulation  of  drift  sand 
carried  by  the  Guinea  current,  and  heaped  up  on  the  outside  of 
the  delta.  We  have  thus  a  delta  formmg  which  is  continually 
padded  bv  grass  islands  on  the  river  side,  and  heaped  up  with 
sand  on  tne  sea  side.  As  it  grew  more  solid  the  nght  bank  of 
the  river  would  tend  to  seek  the  direction  of  the  prevailing 
current,  and  having  strength  to  resist  the  onslaught  of  the  waves 
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in  the  maimer  already  described,  would  consequently  follow  the 
direction  of  the  coast  parallel  to  which  the  current  flowa  The 
left  hand  being  weaker  than  the  right  hand,  owin^  to  the  absence 
of  the  tribute  of  sea  sand  supplied  to  the  right  oank,  would  be 
less  and  less  marked,  and  would  eventually  become  identified 
with  the  old  sea-beach,  thus  forming  a  lagoon  pro{K)rtionate  in 
width  to  the  strength  of  the  current  of  the  river  which  supplied 
it. 

This  lagoon  or  wide  river  mouth  would  continue  its  forma- 
tion until  another  river  was  met  with,  xmdergoing  a  similar 
process  of  formation.  When  the  mouth  became  silted  up 
against  the  right-hand  bank  of  the  terminal  lagoon  of  the  next 
nver,  until  it  grew  very  narrow,  an  unusually  heavy  flood  would 
cause  it  to  break  through  into  the  next  lagoon,  and  the  original 
mouth  would  be  completely  closed  and  silted  up.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  in  this  way  the  Zunu  has  broken  through  into 
the  Opara,  the  Opara  into  the  Addo,  and  the  Addo  into  the 
Ogun.  In  all  probability,  indeed,  this  course  was  continued  hy 
the  Ogun  breaking  into  the  Oshun  and  the  Oshun  into  the  Oni 
rivers,  and  the  Oni  into  the  Benin.  As  the  Niger  pushed 
itself  out  into  the  Oulf  of  Ouinea  it  absorbed  the  Benin  mto  its 
delta,  and  deflected  a  considerable  portion  of  its  flood  water  into 
that  river.  The  Benin  river,  bemg  reinforced  by  the  Niger, 
proved  to  be  too  strong  for  the  other  and  smaller  rivers,  and 
being  unable  to  deliver  all  its  water  through  its  own  mouth, 
caused  a  conflicting  current  to  flow  back  to  the  westward  to 
meet  the  current  from  the  Zunu,  Opara,  and  Addo.  Where  the 
weight  of  these  contrary  currents  became  balanced  was  a  large 
lagoon  receiving  the  Ogun  river,  and  after  a  flood  of  unusual 
severity  the  sea  wall  of  drifted  sand  was  overcome  and  a  new 
river  mouth  was  formed  at  Lagos.  Being  eased  of  its  glut  of 
water  the  Benin  ceased  to  have  much  difficulty  in  discharging 
itself  over  its  bar,  and  any  superfluous  flood  water  from  the 
Niger  is  now  drained  off  through  the  eastern  waters  of  the 
colony  of  Lagos  over  the  Lagos  bar.  As  in  course  of  time 
the  Niger  delta  is  pushed  fiirtner  out  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  new  parallel  lagoon  which  will  by  that  time  have 
been  formed  by  the  Lagos  river  will  be  in  its  turn  absorbed  by 
the  Niger,  and  will  from  one  of  its  numerous  mouths  at  some 
part  of  its  course  not  far  from  the. Benin  river.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  there  already  exists  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
right  hand  of  the  Lagos  channel,  though  only  a  mile  or  two  in 
length,  to  overlap  the  left  bank,  which  has  been  rapidly  carried 
away  by  the  easterly  trend  of  the  river  at  its  mouth.  Captain 
Hammond — the  manager  of  the  Lagos  Warehouse  and  Commis- 
sion Company — once  pointed  out  to  me  a  spot,  some  half-a-mile 
out  at  sea,  where,  no  longer  than  five  years  ago,  he  used  to  have 
picnics  under  the  palm  trees  which  then  grew  there.      A  cor- 
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responding  growth  outwards  of  the  right-hand  bank  has  taken 
place,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  within  a  measurable  distance 
of  time  from  the  present  date  the  land  will  have  overlapped, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Lagos  river,  now  known  as  the  Lagos  oar, 
will  point  in  an  easterly  direction.  You  will  readily  admit  from 
the  above  considerations  that  there  is  no  more  astonishing  delta 
formation  in  the  world  than  that  of  these  so-called  lagoons  of 
the  Bight  of  Benin.  Of  the  more  remote  possibility  of  the 
lagoons  and  waterways  which  have  formed  under  the  shelter  of 
Cape  Palmas  eventually  passing  the  rocky  shores  of  the  Gold 
Coast  and  joining  the  more  easterly  svstem  it  is  not  necessary 
to  speak.  In  all  probability  Cape  Three  Points  is  not  suffi- 
-ciently  sheltered  by  Cape  Palmas  to  allow  thia 

If  it  is  asked  wliat  interest  these  waterways  in  an  admittedly 
fatal  climate,  other  than  a  purely  scientific  interest,  can  have 
for  us,  there  is  a  very  ready  method  of  supplying  a  satisfetctory 
answer.  In  1862,  when  we  took  over  the  notorious  slave  station 
of  Lagos,  the  total  trade  amounted  to  £139,866.  Palm  oil  was 
then  worth  £52  per  ton.  Other  trade  but  palm  oil  and  slaves 
there  was  none.  With  palm  oil  at  less  than  half  that  price,  and 
kernels  lower  than  they  have  ever  been,  we  have  increased  the 
trade  to  close  upon  a  million  sterling  per  annum.  Every  gallon 
of  oil  and  every  pound  of  kernels  is  brought  to  Lagos  by  canoes 
and  steamers  along  these  waterways.  On  the  Gold  Coast  they 
oannot  possibly  compete  with  us,  owing  to  the  fa>ct  that  the 
produce  has  to  be  brought  for  long  distances  overland.  The 
waterways  of  Lagos  intersect  in  every  direction  the  P^*^  forests 
which  flourish  best  in  close  proximity  to  the  water.  Their  man- 
grove and  boucan  forests  give  an  inexhaustible  suf)ply  of  wood 
for  boiling  the  palm  nuts,  from  the  pericarp  of  which  the  oil  is 
produced,  and  by  this  means  we  are  able  to  supply  a  better 
article  than  the  natives  of  the  Gold  Coast,  who  are  obliged  to 
subject  their  palm  nuts  to  a  preliminary  process  of  fermentation, 
which  damages  the  produce  to  the  extent  of  several  pounds 
sterling  per  ton.  It  is  on  these  waterways  that  our  trade  with 
Lagos  entirely  depends,  and  the  gigantic  steps  which  have  been 
taken  of  late  years  are  entirely  due  to  the  unrivalled  facilities 
for  communication  offered  by  this  wonderful  system  of  rivers 
aiid  lagoons.  With  the  introduction  of  the  cultivation  of  Egyp- 
tian cotton,  of  fibre  plants,  and  the  more  thorough  exploiting  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  in  the  shape  of  cocoa-nuts, 
indiarubber,  kola-nuts — ^now  so  largely  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  beer — ^Liberian  coffee,  and  other  plants,  we  may  look  to  a 
still  greater  development  of  trade  during  the  next  few  years. 
Under  the  management  of  an  enlightened  system  of  government 
we  are  acquiring  all  these  advantages,  and  may  hope  in  a  short 
time  to  be  putting  really  good  cotton  on  the  market  as  well  as 
fv/rcraea,  eansivieria,  and  other  well-known  fibres.    The  cocoa- 
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nut  industry  is  being  carefully  fostered  by  the  Government, 
which  has  plantations  of  50,000  trees  in  preparation  as  an 
example  to  the  natives,  and  should,  in  a  few  years,  be  a 
considerable  source  of  profit.  Upwards  of  80,000  coffee, 
kola,  indiarubber,  and  other  plants  were  distributed  last  year 
by  the  botanic  stations  of  the  colony  among  the  natives,  and 
this  amount  ought  to  be  more  than  doubled  during  the  coming 
year.  These  plants  are  sold  to  the  natives  at  a  nominal  rate, 
and  are  eagerly  purchased.  A  similar  course  will  be  adopted 
with  Egyptian  cotton  and  other  plants.  As  the  rich  soil  on  the 
shores  of  these  lagoons  and  rivers  becomes  more  fully  cultivated,, 
the  export  of  more  varied  articles  of  commerce  will  cause  a  rapid 
increase  of  our  trade.  In  the  meanwhile  the  enlightened  policy 
of  the  Government  at  home  has  extended  the  sphere  of  our 
influence  as  far  back  as  the  Niger,  so  that  we  may  look  for  an 
extended  market  with  the  interior  tribes  along  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  rivers  which  I  have  mentioned.  As  we  hope  to  have 
abandoned  our  short-sighted  commercial  policy  of  relying  upon 
one  staple  product,  which  has  been  cleverly  described  as  "  the 
eggs-in-one-basket  policy,"  so  we  have  at  last  condescended  to 
accept  the  repeatea  offers  of  the  natives,  and  to  put  on  one  side 
the  equally  short-sighted  "  sand-strip  "  policy  which  has  hitherto 
confined  us  to  the  unhealthy  neighbourhood  of  the  lagoons  and 
swamps  of  the  slave  coast.  In  both  of  these  new  departures  we 
depend  upon  our  means  of  rapid  and  easy  communication  for 
the  steady  development  of  our  trade  and  influence  with  the 
natives.  This  is  supplied  in  an  unrivalled  degree  by  the  rivers 
and  so-called  "  lagoons  "  of  the  Bight  of  Benin. 


Experiments  with  Economic  Plants  in  Malacca.— Some  interwtiDer 

information  is  contained  in  a  Report  (No.  65)  recently  issued  from  the  Foreign  Office, 
as  to  the  results  of  experiments  with  economic  plants  made  by  the  Forest  Department 
in  Malacca.  We  extract  the  following :  Mauritius  hemp  {Fourcroya  ffigantea)  grows 
slowly,  but  well ;  some  fibre  has  been  prepared  from  a  few  old  plants  and  has  the 
appearance  of  good  fibre.  If  kept  free  from  weeds,  nothing  further  appears  to  be 
required  to  insure  success.  Virginian  tobacco — a  fine  lot  of  plants  were  raised  from* 
seeds  received  from  Eew,  but  from  seeds  saved  locally  the  plants  deteriorated  to  much 
that  cultivation  has  been  discontinued  ;  experiments  with  Deli  tobacco  were  also 
unsuccessful  Castor-oil  seeds  were  obtained  from  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Calcutta, 
and  the  plants  have  grown  vigorously  and  commenced  to  fruitw  Croton  oil  grows 
freely  and  fruits  abundantly.  Annatto  {Bixa  oreUana)  grows  vigorously  and  is 
deserving  of  trial  on  a  lax^ge  scale.  Black  pepper  grows  well,  and  might  be  more 
extensively  cultivated  to  advantage.  The  cultivation  of  pepper  was,  in  the  early  days 
of  the  settlement,  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  the  country  ;  it  is  now  being  taken  up 
again  to  a  considerable  extent.  Cubebs  {Piper  eubeba)  promise  well,  and  are  being 
propagated  as  largely  as  possible.  Maltese  oranges  and  lemons  have  grown  welL 
Mahogany  (Swietenia  mahogani)  seeds  were  receivwl  from  Eew  in  1886  ;  the  plants 
have  flourished  and  are  ten  feet  high  this  year.  Unfortunately  few  are  free  from  the 
ravages  of  ants.  Two  species  of  eucalypti  have  g^wn  with  remarkable  vigour.  The 
average  annual  rainfall  of  the  district  is  74  inches. — Proceeding$  Royal  Oeographieal 
Society, 
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LAKE  NYASSA  AND  CENTRAL  AFRICA 

By  Capt.  F.  L.  LUGARD. 

[Read  to  the  Membera,  in  the  MemoriAl  Hall,  Wednesday,  October  16th,  1889.] 

I  HAYB  been  asked  to  read  before  you  a  paper  on  Lake  Nyaaaa,  but  knowing  how 
many  abler  pens  than  mine  have  already  essayed  the  task,  it  is  with  reluctaooe  that 
I  make  the  attempt,  though  I  much  appreciate  the  honour  done  me  by  the  request. 

I  conolnde  that  all  who  have  an  interest  in  their  fellow-countrymen,  who  have 
for  years  (and  with  the  most  splendid  results)  been  endeavouring  to  do  good  to  this 
country,  have  already  read  what  has  recently  been  written  on  the  subject.  Were 
I  then  to  reiterate  my  plea  for  those  of  my  comrades  on  the  lake  whom  I  left  at 
Elaronga*s,  stemming  the  tide  of  the  slave  trader's  aggression,  I  should  but  be 
repeating  the  story  which  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  tell  in  the  September  number 
of  the  Contemporary  Review.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  dwell  on  the  commercial 
IKMsibilities  of  the  country,  I  only  echo  my  words  of  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  I  had  the 
honour  of  reading  a  paper  on  this  subject  before  the  Oeographical  Section  of  the 
British  Association  at  Newcastle.  I  then,  as  fully  as  I  was  able,  discussed  the  pro- 
ducts and  capabilities  of  Kyassaland,  and  krgued  its  advantages  and  disadvantages 
as  a  country  for  emigration  both  for  Europeans  and  natives  of  Briiiah  India.  The 
subject  was  to  me  a  pleasant  one,  for  I  believe  in  the  capabilities  of  the  country ;  but 
in  deference  to  the  scope  of  the  subject  on  which  I  was  asked  to  write,  I  denied 
myself  the  latitude  in  description  and  general  detail,  the  introduction  of  which,  in 
the  most  charming  of  language,  made  the  paper  read  by  CSaptain  Hore  supremely 
fascinating  to  all  who  heard  it 

Let  me  then  attempt  to  describe  to  you  now  whAt  sort  of  a  place  this  Lake 
Nyassa  is,  and  whAt  sort  of  people  live  there.  We  will  travel  there  together  in 
imagination  for  a  brief  half  hour.  Hurriedly  we  pass  over  the  four  or  five 
days'  boat  journey  op  the  Ewakwa  river,  from  our  startttng  point  on  the  coast  at 
Kilimana  This  is  not  a  time  "  to  memory  dear,"  yet  it  has  its  fascinations.  The 
trees  on  either  bank  drooping  into  the  silent  river,  great  limbed  acacias  with  their 
feathery  foliage  and  sweet^oented  yellow  blossoms,  and  large  fig  trees  festooned  with 
giant  creepers — ^the  glorious  (though  perhaps  for  you  too  powerful)  sunshine,  the 
cheery  and  incessant  boatman's  song  as  they  dip  their  paddles  simultaneously  to  the 
cadence — the  lovely  tinted  reed  warblers  and  gay  butterflies — and  soaring  above  all 
the  great  fish  eagle  with  his  weird  cry,  more  weird  amd  striking  even  than  the  lion's 
roar — all  these  are  new  to  us  and  charm  us.  But  as  evening  faUs  the  curse  of  the 
Kwakwa,  the  myriads  and  myriads  of  mosquitos,  come  forth  like  a  misty  army  athirst 
for  blood,  and  we  are  only  too  glad  to  light  a  fire  of  green  wood,  and  sit  in  the 
blinding  smoke,  though  it  draws  involuntary  tears  from  our  eyes,  to  escape  the  smart- 
ing pttb  of  their  venomous  bites.  The  night  is  a  weary  one,  for  no  mosquito  net 
seems  proof  on  the  Ewakwa,  and  in  our  very  dreams  we  wonder  what  human  fiends 
the  Bhuddist  creed  oondeoms  to  be  transmuted  after  death  to  mosquitoes  1 
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The  indispeDttble  morning  dip  is  hazardouB,  for  the  river  is  full  of  crooodilea.  So 
we  reach  the  end  of  the  Kwakwa,  where  we  must  transfer  ourselves  and  effects  aeroes 
to  the  Zambesi,  a  porterage  of  four  miles.  It  is  a  noble  river,  periiaps  three  quarters 
of  a  nule  wide  here.  We  are  still  in  the  fever  aone^  and  shall  be  till  we  leave  the 
river.  Almost  opposite  is  the  mighty  baobab  tree,  under  which  lies  Livingstone's 
wife.  Other  graves  around  testify  to  the  fatal  mahoia  of  the  place.  The  fever  is  bad 
enough.  I  will  not  inflict  on  you  a  description,  which  would  perhaps  be  worse  !  Soon 
we  branch  off  to  our  right  to  ascend  the  Shir^,  a  broad,  fine  river,  running  into  the 
Zambesi,  and  push  on  through  the  Morambala  marshes,  with  the  great  moontsin 
looming  in  front  and  on  our  right;  and  if  you  have  not  already  experienced  an 
attack  of  fever,  I  can  promise  it  to  you  here.  As  we  wind  in  and  out  slong  the  dead 
flat  country,  the  Morambala  mountain  assumes  new  shapes,  and  is  now  on  our  right, 
now  on  our  left,  and  anon  almost  behind  us,  so  interminable  are  the  windings  of  the 
river,  but  it  seems  to  get  no  nearer.  Islands  of  water  cabbage  and  vegetable  debris 
of  all  kinds  float  past  us,  and  so  we  reach  and  pass  through  the  Elephant  marshes. 

Doubtless,  in  no  very  distant  past»  all  this  country  was  a  shallow  lake,  over 
which  the  great  Morambala  kept  rilent  watch,  in  the  times  when  these  dreaiy  swamps 
knew  not  the  sound  of  the  white  man's  rifle.  Many,  indeed,  believe  that  the  ancient 
Portuguese  discoveries  of  a  great  lake,  with  a  mountain  rising  out  of  it^  referred  to 
these  swamps,  then  flooded,  and  not  to  the  real  Kyassa,  as  now  alleged.  So  we  reach 
the  Makololo  chie^  Inlanri.  A  quaint  old  man,  and  a  fine-looking  old  chief  he  is.  He 
will  talk  to  you  only  in  BngUsh  ;  for  it  is  the  boast  of  his  life  that  he  was  Dr.  living- 
stone's  private  servant,  and  followed  him  here  from  far-off  lands  in  the  far  interior. 
His  English,  however,  is  altogether  unique,  and  to  us  was  unintelligible.  He  has 
ever  been  our  loyal  friend,  but  they  say  that  the  Portuguese  have  lately  been  telling 
him  it  IB  due  to  the  English  that  powder  and  g^ns  have  been  stopped.  He  is  a  keen 
elephant  hunter,  and  the  result  is  that  (persuaded  the  Portuguese  will  give  him  arms) 
he  is  beginning  to  waver  in  his  loyalty  to  us,  and  lately  the;little  steamer  on  the  river 
was  fired  on  almost  opposite  his  village. 

Next  day  we  are  at  the  end  of  our  first  river  voyage.  A  weary  climb  for  thirty 
miles  up  gradients  which  Highlanders  may  think  trifles  (for  we  are  among  Scotchmen 
now),  but  which  an  average  man  is  glad  to  see  below  and  behind  him — sad  we  are  at 
Mandala  and  Blantyre,  on  the  Shir^  highlands.  We  are  to  journey  on  the  lake^  but 
you  must  halt  here  a  moment  or  you  would  outrage  the  generous  Scotch  hospitality, 
besidesy  there  is  only  one  Blantyre  in  Africa^  and  nothing  like  it  anywhere  else. 
Savage  Africa  lies  all  around,  but  passing  up  the  long  avenue  of  blue  eucalypti,  we 
find  ourselves  in  an  oasis  of  civilisation,  the  more  striking  and  complete  from  the 
contrast.  Well-built  and  neatly-thatched  houses,  of  solid  brick,  enclosing  a  square^ 
beautifully  kept  in  shrubs  and  flowers,  all  watered  by  a  highly-skilled  system  of 
irrigation  channels — ^bringing  water  from  a  distant  brook,  gives  a  British,  homely 
charm  to  the  picture,  and  disarm  surprise  when  we  find  well-stocked  kitchen  gardens, 
carpenters'  shops,  brickmaking  and  laundry  establishments,  all  around  us.  The  mission 
children  are  dressed  in  spotlessly-white  clean  clothes,  and  look  bright  and  happy.  It 
is  a  mission  under  peculiar  circumstances.  It  is  not,  like  most  stations,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  filthy  and  arrogant  tribes,  who,  while  dreading  and  respecting  the  superiority 
of  the  white  men,  are  yet  fully  cognisant  of  their  own  brute  force.  Few  villages  lie 
even  near  it,  and  over  most  of  these  the  head  of  the  mission  exercises  a  right  of 
arbitration  and  rough  jurisdiction.  The  children  are  not  haphasard  comers— here 
to-day  and  absent  by  some  whim  to-morrow — but  boarders ;  many  coming  from  ter, 
the  sons  of  chiefs  and  head  men.  Over  this  little  model  colony  preside  the  genii  loci, 
the  Rev.  Clement  Scott  and  his  wife,  and  I  know  not  which  exercises  the  greater 
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influenoe  for  good.    This  inflaence  is  extraordinary,  for  no  one  more  quickly  diaoems 
the  re&l  gentieman  than  the  African  saYage. 

It  IB  a  tempting  spot  to  linger  in,  either  in  fiwst  or  on  paper.  I  would  like  to 
write  you  a  much  fuller  account  of  the  Shir^  highlands^  of  the  very  pretty  church,  bo 
pretentiouB  in  ita  architectural  beauty,  owing  to  the  talent  of  Mr.  Scott,  as  to  have 
gained  the  sobriquet  of  the  Blantyre  Cathedral— of  Dr.  Bowie  and  his  work-— of 
Handala  and  Mr.  Morris'a  thouaand  experiments  with  dogs,  goats,  horBes,  poultry, 
Ac— of  the  coffee  plantations,  and  of  Messrs.  Buchanan's  sugar,  coffee,  &c.,  at  Lomba ; 
but  we  must  push  on  to  Kyasaa,  and  I  must  refer  you  to  Mr.  Buchanan's  interesting 
book. 

After  the  first  mile  or  two  it  is  a  gentle,  almost  imperceptible  slope  which  takes 
us  to  the  Shir^  again,  above  the  cataracts.  Beautifully-tinted  gladioli,  and  a  thouaaad 
lovely  flowers  and  flowering  shrubs  are  around  us  on  our  way  to  Matope,  the  Lake 
Company's  depot,  in  the  upper  river.  Hence  we  ascend  the  river  again,  by  the  little 
steamer  the  Uala — whose  history  is  a  chapter  of  African  romance  itself — or  by 
open  boat^  according  to  the  time  of  year  and  the  amount  of  water  in  the  river.  As  we 
near  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  on  our  left  lies  village  after  village,  some  of  hugh  size 
and  densely  populated.  This  is  Inpondds,  a  semi-Arab  chief,  wholly  under  Arab 
influence.  The  river  is  narrow  here  and  his  guns  command  the  entrance  to  the  lake.  It 
is  the  point  of  the  greatest  strategic  importance  in  this  part  of  Africa.  For  years, 
friendly  relations  have  been  maintained  between  the  British  and  him  ;  nothing  would 
have  been  easier  than  to  make  a  fair  an^  advantageous  treaty  with  him.  We  had  no 
rivals.  No  other  nationality  had  ever  come  so  &r,  except  a  fortuitous  explorer  or  two. 
Twelve  months  ago,  those  interested  in  the  good  of  this  land,  urged  by  all  means  in 
their  power  that  steps  should  now  be  taken  to  establish  their  rights  here — ^their  voice 
was  a  voice  crying  in  the  desert.    The  result  they  foresaw  has  recently  happened. 

The  Portuguese — ^who,  whatever  they  may  have  done  in  prehistoric  periods  of 
African  exploration,  were  unaUe  in  modem  times  to  penetrate  to  these  parts,  so 
great  was  the  dislike  to  them  and  their  ways  by  Inlanri  and  the  lower  river  chiefs- 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  peaceable  relations  established  by  the  British,  and  of  the 
prohibition  to  the  import  of  arms  which  allowed  them  to  equip  expeditions  and  pre- 
vent others  importing  an  ounce  of  powder,  and  pushing  their  way  up  (about  last 
January),  have  presented  their  inevitable  flag  to  Imponda,  and  washed  down  the  dose 
by  the  present  of  an  Express  rifle,  and  other  goods— regardless  of  the  fact  that  the 
gift  of  arms  to  nattves  and  Arabs  was  contrary  to  the  terms  of  their  compact  with  the 
blockading  powers.  So  now  they  have  a  treaty,  and  a  piece  of  land  in  possession,  and 
claim  a  right  to  the  south  of  the  lake.  Imponda  is  a  noted  slaver,  and  with  the 
Portugueae  will  come  the  introduction  of  spirits,  hitherto  rigorously  prohibited  by 
our  misiionaries  and  traders,  and  I  fear  lest  the  good  results  of  years  of  patient  work 
will  be  lost.  Should  these  daims  be  acknowledged  by  England  it  would  be  useless  for 
traders  to  attempt  to  work  at  the  north  of  the  lake,  when  the  whole  waterway  of  the 
Shir^  and  Zambesi,  and  the  entrance  to  the  lake^  is  in  the  hands  of  a  rival  power,  who, 
hitherto,  has  not  shown  herself  friendly. 

Already  we  are  twelve  months  too  late,  but  all  is  not  lost  yet.  Will  not  the  British 
public  interest  themselves  for  those  who  have  for  years  done  so  much  for  the  good  of 
this  country !  Will  not  those  who  admire  the  unpretending  heroism  of  lives  devoted 
for  a  long  series  of  years  to  the  establishment  of  missions  and  the  culture  of  the 
people  raise  a  voice  on  their  behalf  ?  Are  there  those  to  whom  this  does  not  appeal ! 
Will  they  then  see  substantial  British  claims  to  a  fertile  country  oflbiinfr  a  market  for 
our  manufactures  and  promising  to  yield  very  important  products  in  return — among 
which  we  now  know  gold  to  be  included — will  they  allow  this  to  lapse  into  the  hands 
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of  a  nation  which  has  no  daim  beyond  certain  ancient  and  diaputed  docamenta  of 
difloovery,  of  the  eziBtence  of  which  they  were  themaelyee,  it  appean,  ignorant  for  a 
number  of  yeuv,  and  which  had  lapsed  through  their  own  ovenight  t--«  nation  which 
has  done  nothing  worth  speaking  of  for  her  East  African  poesesaions,  which  levies  a 
poUtaz  on  the  wretched  Negro,  and  gives  him  nothing  in  return,  and  has  made 
neither  bridge,  nor  road,  nor  rail,  nor  irrigation  during  the  800  years  she  boasts  to 
have  occupied  certain  places  on  the  Zambesi  and  coast  ?  Quns,  powder,  and  spirits  she 
largely  imports.  These  do  not  improve  the  status  of  the  natives.  It  is  not  yet  too  late 
for  Britain  to  repudiate  these  daims  and  insiBt  on  her  own  undeniable  claims  to  the 
Shir^  highlands  and  the  territories  to  the  south  and  west  of  Nyassa. 

Let  this  be  my  plea  this  evening,  that  you  will  support  your  oountrsrmcn  in 
their  efforts  in  East  Central  Africa.  Once  proclaim,  with  no  wavering  voioei,  our 
policy  there— once  let  it  be  understood  that  we  mean  to  stand  by  our  rights— and 
companies  and  charters  will  spring  up  speedily  to  work  the  gold  and  other  products 
of  the  land  ;  and  with  their  advent  will  disappear  the  Arab  aggression  and  slave  trade 
of  this  country,  at  present  acknowledged  to  be  the  head-quarters  of  the  slave  traders' 
hunting-grounds. 

Our  preeent  object  is  to  visit  Nyaasa  and  its  people,  and  to  spend  with  them  a 
more  intimate  half -hour  than  can  be  gained  by  a  study  of  the  map.  The  view  as  we 
steam  in  the  little  Ilala  round  Cape  Madear  into  the  old  mission  station  of 
livingstonia  is  picturesque  in  the  extreme.  A  few  feet  from  the  shore  we  are  in 
blue  water  many  fathoms  deep,  yet  so  dear  that  we  can  see  the  bottom,  as  if  it  were 
but  a  foot  bdow  us,  and  the  water  growths  and  shells,  and  many  coloured  fishes. 
Above  and  behind  us  tower  the  rugged  boulders  of  the  hiU.  In  front  of  this  fairy 
port  are  a  series  of  islands  standing  out  to  sea,  behind  which  the  sunset  shows  with 
a  glory  that  is  superb  as  it  sinks  below  Nyassa  Lake.  Much  as  I  have  travelled^  I 
have  seen,  I  think,  no  lovlier  spot  in  my  life.  Clear  as  crystal  to  look  at^  the  water 
of  Nyassa  under  analysis  proves  to  be  as  good  as  it  looks.  There  is  singularly  little 
flotsam  cast  ashore  by  the  waves,  and  no  floating  debris  on  the  waters,  spite  of  the 
laiige  quantity  of  wood  and  vegetation  borne  into  the  lake  by  the  rivers  when  in 
flood. 

Nyassa  is  dose  on  400  miles  long^  with  a  breath  varying  from  15  to  60  mUesL 
On  the  east,  the  lofty  Livingstonia  range  of  hills,  some  6,000  feet  high,  in  many  parts 
nm  almost  sheer  down  into  the  water.  On  the  west  the  cosat  is  rarely  predpitous, 
and  for  the  most  part  ii  beautifully  wooded.  Here  and  there  it  is  rocky,  and  great 
weather- worn  boulders  rise  like  beacons  out  in  the  lake,  whose  waters  surge  round 
and  over  them  with  the  sound  of  the  ocean.  In  other  reaches  there  is  a  sandy  beach, 
where  the  waves  roll  softly  in  on  the  shore.  Beyond  are  woods  and  forests  or  plains 
of  grass  leading  to  the  range  on  range  of  hills  which  form  the  higher  plateaux  of 
Africa  and  the  watershed  of  the  lake.  One  or  two  idands  are  dotted  here  and  there — 
some  very  small,  others  a  mile  or  two  in  length — all  crowned  with  trees  and  vegetation, 
with  bright-coloured  liaards  and  huge  centipedes  and  other  insects.  One  wonders 
how  the  animal  and  v^etable  life  found  its  way  here  from  the  mainland.  The  levd 
of  the  lake  is  constantly  and  regularly  falling  year  by  year,  and  the  exit  by  the  mouth 
of  the  Shird  is  gradually  getting  blocked  by  a  bar  of  sand.  Theories  are  various  to 
account  for  this.  It  may  be  that  the  detrition  of  the  rocks  in  the  Murchison 
Cataracts  allows  a  larger  body  of  water  to  pass  through  and  drain  from  the  lake ;  or  it 
may  be  that  the  rainfall  has  decreased  in  the  area  drained  by  the  lake,  for  there  are 
those  who  maintain  that  it  does  so  decline  during  a  nine  years'  cyde,  though  from 
what  causes  has  not  been  explained.  The  silting  up  of  sand  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Shir^  is  harder  to  account  for,  and  is  apparently  exactly  paralleled  by  the  phenomena 
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desaribed  by  Captain  Hore  and  otiien  on  Lake  Tanganyika.    It  would  aeem  probable 
hat  a  oonotant  decrease  in  rainfall  haa  been  going  on  for  a  large  number  of  years, 
which  would  account  for  the  drainage  of  the  Shird  marshes  and  the  rapid  shallowing 
of  Lake  Tamalombe^ 

The  laigest  Arab  settlement  on  the  west  coast  of  the  lake  is  Jumbe's,  about  S. 
lat  18*.  He  and  the  east  coast  Arabs  have  seyeral  large  dhows  for  carrying  goods, 
especially  slayes.  Storms,  or  rather  squalls,  are  frequent  on  the  lake.  Skirting  up 
the  west  coast,  we  come  to  the  mission  station  of  Bandaw^,  on  the  lake  shore,  in  lat 
8. 12".  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lawes  have  eflfocted  wonders  here.  Their  schools  are  thronged, 
and  the  practical  nature  of  the  work  is  invaluable.  But  I  must  not  again  allow  myself 
to  digress  into  a  description  of  an  African  mission  station,  howeyer  tempting. 

Dr.  Lawes'  contributions  to  science,  and  his  eztensiTe  information,  have  made  his 
name  celebrated  as  the  scientific  referee  on  all  Nyassa  ologies.    The  people  among 
whom  he  lives  and  works  are  the  Atonga.    The  features  of  most  of  the  men  one  sees 
are  distinctly  good,  but  each  tribe  has  unmistakable  characteristics  of  its  own,  and  to 
detail  these  would  prove  uninteresting^  even  if  time  permitted.    On  the  whole,  they 
are  intellectual-looking  people.     The  forehead  is  higjtt  and  broad,  the  profile  good. 
The  prognathous  types  of    West  Africa  are  rarely  seen  here.      The   mouth  is 
generally  lai^  but  not  excessively  thick-lipped  in  most  of  the  tribes.     In  some, 
indeed,  the  lip  is  thin  and  delicately  cut.    The  nose  is  generally  small  and  badly 
shaped ;  but  many  individuals,  on  the  other  hand,  have  well-shaped  and  even  aquiline 
noses.    In  physique  they  are  often  very  fine  indeed.    Some  of  those  I  remember  were 
both  tall  and  muscular  in  the  extreme.    They  are  symmetrical,  and  have  deep  chests 
and  well-developed  arms  and  legs.    Their  colour  varies  greatly.    The  prevailing  tint 
is  deep  black,  but  often  in  the  same  tribe,  and  even  in  the  same  family,  you  may  find 
the  black  and  the  pale  chocolate  colour  side  by  side,  with  no  apparent  reason.    In 
temperament  these  children  of  Nature  are  lasy  and  good  natured.     They  are  very 
excitable— driven  to  frenzy  by  the  war  dance  and  the  drums  and  shouts  which  accom- 
pany it    Now  ready  to  fight  like  heroes  and  face  certain  death — anon  equally  prone 
to  panic  and  dismay.    As  a  rule  they  are  plucky— if  that  be  pluck  which  has  little 
conception  of  danger  till  it  stares  them  in  the  face— and  no  stronger  motive  for  facing 
death  itself  more  weighty  than  the  off-chance  of  looting  your  neighbour's  cow.    Vices 
and  virtues  are  strangely  mixed  in  these  wild  African  savages.      Falsehood  and 
duplicity  is  perhaps  with  them  rather  a  virtue.    Generosity  in  sharing  any  good  for- 
tune, in  halving  the  last  crust— or  what  would  correspond  to  that  proverbial  item  in 
the  African  menu — is  so  universal  and  usual  as  not  to  demand  notice  among  them- 
selves.   Almost  every  man,  and  par  exceUenee  every  chief,  is  at  once  an  inveterate 
beggar,  and  ludicrously  arrogant  and  haughty.    How,  then,  can  I  describe  to  you  in  a 
brief  compass  such  a  paradox  of  human  character  ?    In  religion  they  believe,  I  am 
told,  for  the  most  part  in  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors,  and  in  a  vague  "  Inlungu,"  or 
unknown  Gk)d,  who,  they  apparently  think,  takes  as  little  notice  of  them  as  they  do  of 
Pim,    Their  religion  makes  them  intensely  conservative,  and  is  thus  greatly  opposed 
to  the  introduction  of  newer  or  better  methods.    They  are  excessively  superstitious, 
believing  in  magic  and  necromancy,  and  the  efficacy  of  spells  and  charms,  of  witch- 
craft and  augury.    The  test  of  the  Oola  and  the  ordeal  of  Inwari  poison  are  their 
ultimate  methods,  the  one  for  augury  and  the  other  for  the  detection  of  supposed 
crime  and  witchcraft. 

Their  arts  are  very  simple.  They  work  in  iron  and  produce  the  sole  agricultural 
implement  which  they  have — the  hoe.  This  and  the  axe  are  their  only  utensils.  Both 
fit  to  the  handle  by  a  spike  passing  through  the  wood  (which  is  made  thicker,  to 
receive  it,  at  the  point  through  which  it  passes).    As  in  most  primitive  nations,  all 
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the  art  of  embellishment  and  of  form  is  spent  on  their  weapons  of  war,  the  spear  and 
the  shield.  The  former  vary  yery  much  in  shape  and  design,  and  are  often  most 
artistic  and  beautifully  made.  Sometimes  they  are  furnished  with  barbs,  which  make 
cruel  wound,  and  are  not  extricable  from  the  body.  They  are  thrown  from  the 
hand  at  a  short  distance,  with  great  force  and  accuracy,  and  are  well  balanced,  and 
ornamented  with  brass  and  copper  wire.  The  shield  of  the  Angoni  is  a  large  ova], 
like  that  of  their  ancestors  the  Zulus.  The  Wankonde  tribe  carry  a  wooden  shield, 
covered  with  skin,  long  and  nairow,  curving  round  like  a  tube,  inside  which  the  arm 
just  fits.  It  is  generally  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  inches  across.  In  wood  they 
also  do  some  rude  ornamental  work,  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  their  pipes. 
Rough  carvings  of  crocodiles  and  lizards  appear  on  their  benches  and  seats,  and  the 
long  spoons  are  often  curiously  wrought.  All  work  is  done  out  of  one  block  or  piece. 
They  have  no  knowledge  of  welding  metals,  or  dove-tailing,  sawing,  or  joining  wood. 

Their  dwellings  for  the  most  part  show  little  skill  or  design,  and  are  beehive- 
shaped  huts,  lined  with  mud.  The  tribes  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  however,  are 
a  singular  exception  :  their  huts  show  architectural  design  of  no  mean  order.  They 
are  circular,  the  uprights  leaning  outwards  considerably,  and  composed  of  stout  bam- 
boos cut  and  notched,  so  as  to  present  a  curiously  varied  and  striking  efifoct.  The 
interstices  are  filled  with  lumps  of  sunburnt  day,  shaped  like  French  rolls.  The 
thatch  is  conical,  high,  beautifully  made,  and  the  door  tolerably  high  and  wide. 
The  floor  is  raised,  and  the  whole  interior  plastered  smoothly,  and  kept  sorupulouBly 
clean.  The  villages  are  embowered  in  huge  groves  of  plantain  trees,  and  the  whole 
surroundings  are  a  model  of  cleanliness.  They  cure  skins  by  hand-rubbing,  and  use 
those  of  small  animals — especially  monkeys  and  wild  cats — for  tobacco  bags  and  for 
drees.  Those  of  goats,  &c.,  are  used  for  bags  to  contain  flour.  The  skin  is  taken  off  in 
one  piece — drawn  over  the  head — but  they  have  appparently  no  idea  of  combining  and 
sewing  them.  Their  grain  is  prepared  first  by  pounding  with  long  heavy  polee,  in  a 
hollowed  wooden  cavity,  and  then  ground  on  a  flat  stone  with  a  circular  one  by  hand. 
The  grain  is  stored  in  large  basket-shaped  granaries,  raised  from  the  ground,  plastei^ 
with  mud  and  thatched.  They  make  earthenware  pots,  &c.,  to  cook  their  food — ^the 
hollow  gourd  is  the  drinking  cup  and  vessel  to  contain  water,  milk,  &&  In  the  work- 
ing of  the  fibre  they  are  very  clever,  making  rope  from  the  size  of  a  ship's  cable  to 
that  of  small  twine,  out  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  fig  and  other  trees,  and  of  plantain 
fibre,  and  plaiting  the  strands  with  great  regularity  and  neatness.  Of  the  plantain 
they  also  make  very  artistic  mats  of  great  durability  in  wear.  Baskets  are  woven  »o 
closely  as  to  be  capable  of  containing  water,  and  of  ornamental  design  and  shape. 

The  field  labour  is  mostly  left  to  the  women — ^the  hoeing,  weeding,  and  reaping  of 
the  fields,  and  the  poimding  and  preparing  of  the  grain  and  flour.  Various  grains 
are  cultivated,  and  a  few  edible  roots,  such  as  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  and  cassava.  The 
villages  of  some  of  the  tribes  are  stockaded.  Tall  poles  are  planted  close  together  in 
the  ground,  sometimes  in  single  row,  sometimes  two  or  three  deep.  These  are  lashed 
together  with  bands  of  reeds,  and  plastered  with  mud  to  the  height  of  several  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  festooned  with  thorns  above.  The  ground  in  frcmt  is  also  fre- 
quently strewn  with  thorns.  Often  a  second,  and  even  a  third,  line  of  defence 
completes  the  fortification. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  sketch  of  these  people  taken  as  a  whole.  Were  I  to  attempt 
to  describe  the  specialities  of  the  several  chief  tribes,  either  in  character,  physiognomy, 
artistic  skill,  or  social  advancement,  I  should  very  far  exceed  the  limits  of  my  space. 
I  have  described  them  as  generous,  brave  to  a  certain  point,  not  wanting  in  certain 
rude  efforts  at  social  advancement,  merry,  and  easily  pleased.  What^  then,  for  all  these 
ages,  has  checked  the  advancement  of  these  people,  and  left  them  centuries  behind 
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the  tribes  of  India,  of  China,  and  of  Asia?    The  reasons  are  many,  and  too  complex 
to  examine  here.    Let  us  content  oumeLyee  with  one. 

At  the  present  day  the  great  bar  to  sodal  progress  is  the  insecurity  to  life  and 
property.  The  savage  lives  from  hand  to  mouth.  The  weaker  tribes  care  not  to 
plant  trees  or  build  good  houses,  not  knowing  whether  they  and  their  posterity  shall 
reap  the  benefit.  Those  still  less  strong  dare  hardly  to  cultivate  a  field,  lest  the 
enemy  reap  the  produce.  Moreover,  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  the 
slave  trader,  with  his  calico  and  presents  to  the  powerful,  and  his  gun,  and  powder, 
and  slave  stick  for  the  weak,  has  for  1000  years  carried  desolation.  Tet  even  more 
dreaded  is  the  tyranny  of  the  strong  tribes^  notably  at  present  the  Angoni  and 
Hagwangwara  (of  Zulu  origin),  who,  descending  like  a  whirlwind  on  an  imsuspecting 
lage,  perhaps  fifty  miles  from  their  camp,  with  their  fierce  and  unearthly  cries,  and 
their  weird  war-dress  of  feathen,  and  skins,  and  painty  strike  terror  and  panic  into 

hear  victims,  even  before  they  have  raised  the  cruel  spear  to  slay  man,  woman,  and 
child.    For  to  these  fightiQg  tribes,  and  all  who  aspire  to  any  independence  in  the 

and,  the  coming  of  the  dry  season,  and  the  burning  of  the  grass,  is  the  signal 
anxiously  awaited  for  going  on  the  waivpath,  just  as  you  or  I  might  go  to  the  sea- 

ideu  Arabs,  and  Angoni,  and  a  host  of  minor  tyrants  are  then  let  loose  over  the 
land.  Each  petty  tribe  goes  for  one  weaker  than  itself.  Lever's  clever  couplet  holds 
good  for  the  poor  African  savage — 

"Greater  fleas  have  leaser  fleas  upon  their  legs  to  bite  'em ; 
Leaser  fleas  have  Uuer  fleas,  and  so  ad  if^nUvm  /  " 

If,  then,  we  wish  to  benefit  Africa,  disregarding  for  the  moment  the  benefits 
which  may  accrue  to  our  own  pocket  and  trade  in  the  process,  the  first  step  is  to 
introduce  some  settled  law  and  order.  The  establishment  of  each  mission  station  has 
been  singularly  productive  of  this  result.  At  Blantyre,  the  southern  Angoni  raids 
were  turned  aside,  and  expended  their  force  elsewhere,  at  the  earnest  mediation  of 
Mr.  Scott  At  Bandaw^  the  Atonga  have  been  free  from  the  same  enemy  for  years 
past,  solely  on  account  of  Dr.  Iawcs'  influence,  and  the  promise  he  had  won  from 
Mombera,  a  promise  that  chief  respected  with  Zulu  fidelity,  spite  of  the  urgent 
remonstrances  of  his  coundllors.  If  any  encouragement  were  given  to  Britii^  effbrts 
in  Nyassaland,  and  the  influential  promoters  of  the  company,  who  lately  sought  for  a 
royal  charter,  were  supported  in  their  plans,  capital  would  come  into  the  country,  and 
the  responsibility  of  maintaining  peace  and  order  would  devolve  upon  those  who  have 
put  forward  these  proposals. 

But  our  Qovemment  must  be  firm  in  its  opposition  to  Qerman  and  Portuguese 
claims— in  a  country  where  neither  of  these  nations  has  any  right — either  by  explora- 
tion, residence,  or  discovery,  to  warrant  its  claim  to  be  the  suzerain  power.  All  we 
ask  is  that  this  land,  so  long  the  sphere  of  heroic  missionary  effort^  shall  be  declared 
to  be  beyond  the  sphere  of  influence  of  any  nation  but  England.  There  will  be  no 
lack  then  of  pioneers  to  open  it  up^  and  establish  a  police  force  which  shall  restrain 
the  lawless  tribes  within  their  own  territories.  As  regards  the  other  element  of  discord — 
the  Arab  slave-trader — it  is  to  Western  civilisation  that  he  owes  the  weapons  which 
have  made  him  so  dreaded  a  power  in  the  land.  His  is  an  influence  for  evil,  which 
works  by  subtle  means,  sowing  dissension  between  tribes — ^throwing  oil  on  the  angiy 
flames  of  savage  arrogance  and  impetuosity.  Thus  he  foments  war,  and  reaps  the 
benefits  by  seduring,  for  a  small  consideration  of  calico,  the  women  and  boys  captured 
by  the  victors.  This  curse  has  overshadowed  the  land  for  one  thousand  years.  On 
the  north,  the  south,  the  east^  and  the  west  light  is  now  breaking  in  on  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent, and  Britain  is  the  foremost,  as  ever,  in  the  task.  It  is  almost  the  last  of  the 
great  unknown  lands,  and  it  has  fallen  to  our  countiy  and  ourselveB  to  open  up  the 
D 
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Task  irea  of  this  huge  ooniiiient — between  one-fourth  and  one-fifth  of  the  saper* 
fiooJ  area  of  land  in  our  planet  To  me  it  aeema  a  great  matter  and  a  great  oppor- 
tunity. Shall  poateriiy  look  back  nith  scorn  on  opportunities  wasted,  oa  duties 
shirked,  on  empire  and  commercial  extension  thrust  into  our  hands  and  thrown  aside 
by  OB  for  our  rivals  to  take !  Love  of  adventure  and  daring  still  live  in  the  British 
race.  We  look  back  on  the  records  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  and,  as  boys,  we  sighed 
for  those  times  of  mighty  iea-kings,  of  golden  El  Dorados  in  America,  Mexico,  Peru, 
and  CaHf omia,  of  Indian  pagodas,  and  of  fabulous  isles  of  the  sea ;  and  aronad  us 
to-day  the  same  dream  is  enacting,  the  same  opportunities  offer,  and  we  heed  them 
not.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  these  lands  yield  gold  and  other  lucratiTe  metals. 
Their  vegetable  and  animal  products  are  rich.  The  country  is  not  burdened  with  an 
over-population,  as  was  India ;  and,  beyond  all,  the  moral  duty  devolves  on  us  of  sup- 
porting the  men  we  have  allowed  to  go  and  week  in  these  countries,  of  <A<MA-iT^g  the 
scandal  to  civilisation — ^the  slave  trade — ^whieh  can  only  be  put  down  by  an  era  of  law 
and  order  wielded  by  an  all-potential  power.  But  we  are  careless  alike  of  the  higjher 
duties  and  of  national  ambition  and  commercial  profit— -careless  of  the 

"  ni-vued  laoe  of  men  that  ploocrb  the  soil. 
Bow  fhs  seed,  sad  leap  the  harrest  of  anduilng  toil. 
Storing  7Murl7  little  does  of  wheat  and  wine  and  oH," 

till  they  perish.  What  matters  it  to  us  f  What  have  we  to  do  with  those  whose  lives 
are  spent  to  help  these  people  f    While  we 

"  Sit  in  silence,  looUng  over  wasted  lands, 
Flagne  and  famine,  flie  and  earthqwake,  alnUng  ships,  and  pnijiag  hands," 

others  are  pushing  forward,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  with  regard  to  recent 
Portuguese  action. 

Viewed  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  obligations  to  our  Indian  Empire,  the 
opening  up  of  a  country  Hke  Kyaasaland  for  Indian  emigration  would  be  the  first  and 
meet  important  good  we  could  confer  on  the  African  savaga  At  preeent  he  has  no 
utensil  except  the  hoe.  The  adaptation  of  the  bullock  to  agriculture,  the  crude 
Indian  plough,  the  introduction  of  a  rough  irrigation  system,  the  field  weU,  and  the 
oil  press,  of  certain  Indian  cereals,  of  many  food  and  timber  trees,  of  the  cotton  plant, 
linseed,  flax  and  grain-— «11  these  ere  just  adapted  to  the  climate  and  the  low  stage  of 
social  development  of  the  people.  With  these  would  come  the  money  currency — sup- 
planting savage  barter — and  rudimentary  education  in  counting  and  writing,  already 
spreading  widely  under  mission  influence  and  teaching. 

Already  I  have  occupied  too  much  of  your  time.  One  word  on  a  separate 
subject  and  I  have  done.  On  S.  lat  10^,  dose  to  the  northern  end  of  lake  Nyassa, 
and  on  its  western  shore,  is  a  little  station  named  Earonga.  The  slavers  found  it  a 
thorn  in  the  side,  and  endeavoured  to  destroy  it,  and  its  brave  defenders.  Of  this 
defence  you  have  already  heard.  The  Rev.  L.  Scott,  of  Denton,  near  Manchester,  was 
one  of  the  gallant  six  who  held  the  place  in  the  &ce  of  almost  certain  death,  though 
escape  was  easy  at  first  His  brother-in-law,  Consul  O'Neill,  R.N.,  was  the  leading 
spirit  in  the  little  stockade.  These  men  were  the  heroes,  not  I,  as  some  have 
erroneously  supposed.  I  joined  them  later,  and  helped  them  all  I  could.  We  had  again 
and  again  given  these  slavers  terribly  severe  lessons,  and  when  I  left  they  were  in 
great  straits.  I  went  to  make  further  arrangements,  but  was  summoned  home  by 
telegraph  at  the  wish  of  the  directors  of  the  Lakes  Company.  The  little  garrison  then 
oonidsted  of  six  men  only,  all  sick.  I  hope  and  trust  that  the  reinforcements  I  arranged 
for  have  by  this  time  reached  them.  But  I  hear  from  various  sources  that  someone 
has  been  sent  to  make  peace  at  any  price.    This  of  course  would  be  most  easy  to 
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effect  if  the  Arabfl  an  allowed  their  own  tenns,  tie.,  to  remain  in  extremely  atrong 
itoekadeB,  oommanding  the  road  to  Tanganyika,  and  with  a  free  hand  to  oontinue 
their  raids  for  dayes  on  our  friends  and  allies,  the  Wakonde,  who  saved  oar  garrison 
from  massacre,  and  to  gain  the  prestige  they  would  acquire  from  having  beaten  the 
Brltasii,  for  this  is  in  truth  how  such  a  peace  would  be  oonstructed  by  all  the  tribes. 
For  my  own  part  I  fully  believe  that  at  the  time  I  left  they  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  come  to  terms  satisfactory  to  ourselves — ^had  we  had  the  means  of  proposing 
them— so  heavily  had  they  sufBared.  The  questions  I  would  ask  of  you,  as  a  most 
influential  Society,  and  of  the  Manchester  people,  are  these : — 

Are  our  efforts  to  be  nullified !  Is  the  blood  shed,  British  blood,  the  constant 
sickness  faced  uncomplainingly,  the  very  rough  time  that  the  little  garrison 
experienced,  is  all  this  to  count  for  nothing  f  The  question  is  a  simple  one.  We 
wish  to  know  whether  this  country,  discovered  by  Livingstone,  opened  up  by  our 
missionaries  and  traders,  and  held  against  Arab  aggression  by  British  pluck,  and  at 
the  loss  of  several  brave  lives,  is  to  be  ceded  to  Gennany  or  Portugal,  and  the  access 
to  it  cut  off  by  preposterous  concesaionB  to  the  latter  power  t  If  this  is  to  be  so  let 
the  brave  men  still  holding  out  against  sickness,  and  under  very  trying  circumstances, 
at  Earonga,  know  the  verdict  of  their  countrymen,  and  let  Qermany  or  Portugal 
fi^t  their  own  battles  orleare  thenL  Our  good  faith  to  our  allies  will  be  br(&en,  an 
impetus  will  be  given  to  the  slavers  which  many  years  will  not  win  back  again,  but  it 
will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  Karonga  garrison.  I  have  used  every  eiRnt  unavailingly. 
I  ask  you  to  demand  a  reply  to  these  questions. 


Eaatani  Afiica,  A  Map  of  Part  of,  prepared  by  authority  of  the  Imperial 
British  Bast  Africa  Company,  by  K  G.  Ravenstein,  F.R.a.S.  Scale,  1 :  600,000.  Nine 
aheets.  London:  PrirUed  ami  puJUUhed  for  the  Imperial  Briti^  Bait  Africa  Oompamiif 
hy  Otorgt  Philip  and  Son,  1889.  Price  12;  The  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Gom- 
puiy  could  place  the  preparation  of  a  map  of  her  territory  in  no  better  hands  than  in 
those  of  Mr.  K  G.  Bavensteio.  All  friends  of  the  Company  and  of  the  development 
of  British  enterprise  in  Bast  Africa  will  welcome  this  important  publication.  Mr. 
Bavenstein  has  chosen  for  this  compilation  twice  the  scale  of  his  well-known  map  of 
Eastern  Equatorial  Africa,  1:600,000,  so  as  to  include  a  much  greater  amount  of 
detail.  He  has  not  only  made  use  of  the  maps  of  the  most  recent  travellers,  but  also 
the  important  notes  of  their  descriptions,  which  makes  the  map  a  still  more  reliable 
one.  Three  inset  maps  are  given.  Sheet  8  contains  a  very  detailed  drawing  of  the 
region  of  the  Eilima-Njaro ;  sheet  9  gives  a  plan  of  Mombassp-both  are  drawn  on  twice 
the  scale  of  the  map  itself,  1 :  260,000.  The  third  inset  map  is  given  on  sheet  7,  and 
indicates  the  region  north  of  Victoria  Nyansa  and  west  of  the  Nile,  on  the  scale, 
1 : 1,600,000.— ^nU  SeaUith  Oeograpkiad  Magazine. 

The  Biflsolntion  of  the  "Afrikaniflche  Geaellschalt  in  Dentsch- 

Imd." — It  w  announced  in  the  current  number  of  Petermann's  MUteilungen  that  the 
German  African  Society,  which  has  been  in  active  operation  for  the  last  fifteen  years, 
has  now  ceased  to  exist.  Since  the  German  Government  decided  to  apply  the  sums 
voted  by  the  Beichstag  to  the  scientific  exploration  of  the  German  protectorate,  and  to 
carry  out  the  task  itself,  the  society  could  no  longer  find  the  means  for  eq^uippng  inde- 
pendent expeditions.  That  its  share  in  the  work  of  opening  up  Equatonal  Africa  has 
been  considerable  is  shown  by  tiie  following  summary  of  its  many  successful  opere- 
tioDs :  The  fint  accurate  survey  of  the  Loango  coast,  Dr.  Lens's  expedition  up  the 
Ogow^.  the  complete  opening  up  of  the  South  Congo  basin  by  Pogge,  Schiitt,  Bachner, 
Wissmann,  Kund,  Tappenbeck,  Wolf,  and  Biittner ;  the  crossing  of  the  Sahara  to 
Timbuktu  by  Dr.  Lenz  ;  Flegol's  further  exploration  of  the  Benue,  and  his  journey 
to  the  south ;  Bohlfs'  Euf ra  expedition ;  the  surveys  in  Abyssinia,  executed  by 
by  the  last-named  traveller  in  conjuuction  with  Stecker ;  the  East  African  surveys  of 
Dr.  Kaiser ;  and,  lastly,  the  exploration  of  the  region  between  the  Luapula  and  the 
Lualaba  by  Dr.  Bohm  and  Herr  Eeichard. — Procttdings  Royal  Oeographieal  Society. 
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WHAT  GEOGRAPHY  OUGHT  TO  BE. 

By  Pbhtci  KRAPOTKIN. 

[Deliyered  to  the  Membeny  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  Wednesday,  November  6th,  1889.] 

Thb  Chairman  (the  Rev.  S.  A.  Steinthal)  laid  that  the  reputation  of  the  lecturer 
was  as  wide  as  the  dvilised  world,  not  merely  in  oonneetion  with  social  questions  but 
also  with  regard  to  seientific  subjects. 

Prince  Kbafotedt  then  said  :  Before  dealing  with  the  main  subject:  I  will  give 
some  explanations  of  the  map  of  Siberia  and  Central  Asia  on  a  scale  of  1  to  2,500,000, 
which  I  have  prepared  to  illustrate  my  lecture.  It  represents  my  own  views  on  the 
structure  of  Asia,  and  embodies  the  results  of  the  last  explorations  of  Russian 
geographers.  The  difference  between  this  map  (which  is  veiy  much  like  Petermann's 
map  of  Asia  in  Stieler's  Atlas)  and  those  common  in  England  is  that,  instead  of 
covering  Asia  with  isolated  chains  of  mountains  like  the  Alps  or  the  Caucasus,  it 
shows  the  extension  of  the  two  great  plateaux  of  East  Asia  and  West  Asia,  fringed 
by  border  ridges,  and  haviug  on  both  sides  a  succession  of  h|gh  plains  and,  further 
down,  of  low  lands.  The  Urals  also  appear  as  a  succession  of  chains  running  either 
S.W.  to  N.E.  or  S.E.  to  N.W.,  thus  embodying  the  last  explorations  of  the  Geological 
Committee  and  of  M.  Euznetsoff  in  the  north.  Since  geographers  had  endeavoured 
to  make  geography  an  exact  science  its  field  had  been  disputed  by  all  kinds  of 
specialists,  such  as  the  geologist^  the  meteorologist,  the  oceanographer,  and  the 
ethnologist.  In  such  conditions  the  geographer  had  to  tske  a  broader  view  of 
his  subject,  and  consider  his  science  as  the  study  of  those  general  laws  which 
govern  all  the  above  separate  phenomena,  and  disclose  thdr  mutual  dependency. 
However,  this  wide  range  would  easily  divide  into,  at  leasts  four  separate 
branches,  each  of  which  could  be  best  cultivated  by  the  geographer.  There 
is,  firsts  the  study  of  the  great  laws  which  govern  the  life  of  the  earth's  crust 
and  shape  its  surface ;  the  growth  of  continents,  tiieir  figures^  their  orographical 
structure,  the  changes  they  are  steadily  undei^oing,  and  so  on.  Then  there  is 
the  study  of  the  separate  climates  as  depending  upon  the  characters  of  the  eaiih's 
surface  and  the  local  topographical  conditions— a  wide  field,  upon  which  MM.  Buchan, 
Mohn,  Woyeishoff,  Hahn,  Supan,  and  so  many  others  are  working  with  so  much  success. 
And,  finally,  there  is  the  study  of  the  laws  which  preside  over  the  dissemination  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  those  which  governed  the  life  and  development  of 
human  society.  It  also  has  been  remarked  that  geography  was  not  a  science,  because 
it  was  a  simple  description  of  facts—*  grajphy^  not  a  loffy.  But  mere  description  is 
impossible— eveiy  description  necessarily  requiring  some  classification — ^and  evecy 
attempt  at  clsssifying  necessarily  brings  us  to  a  study  of  origin  and  laws  oi 
evolution.  This  idea  is  illustrated  by  some  of  the  recent  explorations  made  in 
Siberia  and  Central  Asia,  each  of  them  showing  how  a  simple  description  of  the 
orography,  or  the  fauna,  or  the  flora  of  a  locality  implies  a  study  of  origin  and 
evolution.    M.  Chersky's  geological  and  orographical  exploration  of  Lake  Baikal ; 
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M.  Tadriat8eff*B  work  on  the  rapid  desBicatioii  of  Lake  Tohany ;  and  M.  En8noff*8 
remarkable  work  on  the  flora  of  the  Tian-Shan  are  lo  many  illnitrations  of  the  fact 
that  a  aimple  attempt  at  describing  facte  of  the  present,  inYolves  the  geographer 
In  a  series  of  researches  into  the  past  physical  features  of  the  country  which  he 
IB  going  to  describe.  With  regard  to  the  flora  of  the  Tian-Shan,  it  appears  from 
M.  Erasnofi's  researches  that  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  post-gladal  period  the 
Tian-Shan  and  the  great  plateau  were  oovered  with  a  vegetation  veiy  much  like  that 
of  Northern  Europe  nowadays,  and,  without  entering  into  that  much-debated  question, 
it  suffices  to  point  out  the  bearing  of  that  diseoTeiy  upon  the  question  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  Aryans.  It  was  said  that  the  Aryans  could  not  have  come  from  Asia, 
because  in  their  folk-lore  mention  was  made  of  vegetation  which  rather  belonged  to  a 
cold,  suh*arctic  climate,  and  not  the  dry  vegetation  of  the  steppes.  It  was  true  the 
Aryans  could  not  have  originated  from  the  Asiatic  plateaux  if  those  plateaux  had 
the  same  vegetation  as  now.  But  that  vegetation  was  not  the  vegetation  the 
mountains  had  had  in  the  glacial  period,  or  even  in  a  later  part  of  the  post-glacial 
period.  There  was  another  duty  which  geography  ought  to  perform,  and  that  was  to 
accustom  people  to  consider  that  eveiy  nation  had  brought  something  most  useful  to 
the  development  of  humanity,  and  not  to  consider  that  only  a  few  nations  were  pre- 
destined to  accomplish  the  progress  of  the  world.  Thus  a  great  many  national 
prejudices  might  disappear.  Geography  might  also  teach  them  that  the  lower  races 
ought  not  to  be  treated  as  they  are  now — as  enemies  to  mankind.  They  must  consider 
the  lower  races  as  being  a  most  precious  element  in  our  development,  who  ought  not 
to  be  destroyed,  as  they  were  being  destroyed,  by  whiskey,  shooting,  and  extermina- 
tion. He  was  persuaded  that  they  might  bring  some  new  element  into  our  life 
that  we  could  not  develop  ourselves.  Taking  geography  as  an  educational  subject, 
everyone  must  have  observed  how  much  geography,  which  was  an  immensely  inter- 
esting subject^  was  hated  in  schools  as  being  one  of  the  most  annoying  and  unin- 
teresting of  subjects.  Eveiything  that  concerned  man  was  interesting  to  children. 
Geography  might  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  levers  for  inducing  a  taste  for 
natural  science,  and  a  desire  to  study  its  laws,  on  the  part  of  children.  They  could 
not  interest  children  merely  with  classification  of  zoology  and  botany,  but  they 
could  interest  them  with  zoology  and  botany  if  they  went  through  man  and  his 
habits,  his  hunting,  and  his  life  in  different  countries.  It  was  much  more  advan- 
tageous not  to  begin  with  the  description  of  minutis,  but  rather  to  begin  with  some 
broad  general  ideas  on  the  structure  of  the  earth,  and  then  to  return  to  a  description 
of  particular  localities.  Again,  the  advocates  of  classical  education  laid  stress  on  the 
daim  that  that  kind  of  education  imparted  to  the  pupil  a  human  view  of  mankind. 
He  thought  that  geography  could  do  it  better.  What  could  be  better  than  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  habits  of  all  the  tribes  disseminated  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  interest 
the  ohildren  in  mankind  ?  From  this  humanitarian  point  of  view  geography  was  a 
most  formidable  substitute  for  Latin  and  Greek.  Finally,  geography  might  become, 
in  the  hands  of  an  able  teacher,  a  kind  of  summary  of  all  knowledge  acquired  in  school 
in  separate  branches  of  natural  sdenoe.  It  was  not  a  simple  coincidence  that  the 
Ko$mot  was  written  by  a  geographer.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  in  geography 
to  show  the  mutual  dependency  of  all  separate  branches  of  knowledge  studied  in 
school,  and  to  apply  them  to  the  study  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  its 
inhabitants. 

The  Rev.  L.  C.  Casabtbuj,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  said 
he  thought  the  Prince's  remarks  with  regard  to  the  cradle  of  the  Aryan  nations  were 
extremely  valuable. 

Mb.  J.  HoTLi  Todd  seconded  the  resolution. 


/ 
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Mr.  SooTT  CowABD  (Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools),  in  supporting  the 
motion,  said  he  cordially  agreed  with  the  ideas  of  Prince  Erapotkin,  which,  if  thqr 
could  only  be  embodied  in  the  educational  system  of  the  oountiyp  would  produce  in 
geography  far  different  results  to  those  which  it  was  his  misfortune  often  to  witneai 
He  did  not  say  a  single  word  against  the  results  except  that  those  results  wen 
produced  without  adequately  prepared  instruments.  It  was  an  admirable  thing  to 
interest  children  at  the  most  impressionable  period  of  their  liyes  in  their  fellow- 
creatures  separated  by  remote  distances,  because  the  yeiy  remoteness  lent  a  eharm 
to  the  subject  He  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  at  this  moment  the  geography 
taught  in  English  schools  was  not  sufficiently  attractiYCi  iTh^  had  a  number  of 
names  strung  together,  but  what  charm  or  what  poetry  had  mere  names  ?  They  had 
a  number  of  definitions  of  promontories,  capes,  and  rivers,  but  these  were  only  the 
dry  bones  of  geography.  They  were  not  on  the  right  tack ;  they  wanted  a  great 
deal  of  the  play  of  imagination  brought  in,  for  with  that  play  of  the  imsginatian 
they  brought  out  the  poetical  and  romantic  powers  of  the  child,  and  did  him  an 
immense  power  of  good. — The  resolution  was  passed,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Ohairman  concluded  the  proceedings. 


East  London,  South  AfHca. — Mr.  James  McOoubrey,  formerly  of  Spital 
Tongues,  Newcastle,  writing  from  East  London,  South  Africa,  to  the  NeweeutU 
Ohfvnicle,  says :  "  East  London  is  a  very  thriving  place,  and  if  it  continues 
to  prosper  as  it  has  done  during  the  past  five  years,  it  will  soon  be  the  leading 
town  in  the  colony.  There  is  only  one  drawback  to  its  rapid  advancement — 
that  is  its  harbourage ;  but  this  only  requires  time  and  enterprise  to  make 
it  the  next  best  harbour  to  Cape  Town.  I  believe  that  East  London  is 
one  of  the  most  important  and  healthiest  towns  in  South  Africa.  It  is  a 
favourite  sea-bathing  resort,  and  there  are  many  delightful  spots  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  town  is  fairly  laid  out.  Some  of  the  buildings  are  good,  and  of  a 
substantial  character.  The  railway  locomotion  and  construction  works  are  also  good. 
Schools  are  of  an  advanced  character.  Since  I  have  arrived  at  Bast  London  I  have 
learned  that  it  is  a  common  thing  to  see  churches  open  for  prayers  for  rain.  There 
had  not  been  a  good  shower  of  rain  for  twelve  months,  but  at  last  it  came.  All  rain 
water  is  used  here  for  food.  It  is  as  clear  as  crystal  and  splendid  to  drink.  The 
weather  is  very  hot,  but  we  have  cool  winds  from  the  sea.  The  heat  up  countxy  is 
great.  Fruit  can  be  had  in  immense  quantities — far  beyond  the  need  of  the  popula- 
tion. Oranges,  peaches,  and  apricots  are  in  many  cases  allowed  to  drop  to  the  ground 
and  rot  by  the  ton.  The  fruits  grown  in  profusion  are  oranges,  lemons,  pine  apples, 
bananas,  apricots,  peaches,  plums,  pears,  grapes,  strawberries,  gooseberries,  figs, 
pomegranates,  walnuts,  almonds,  citron,  mulberries,  &c.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds  can 
be  grown  with  little  or  no  trouble  if  rain  be  plentiful  But  I  don't  say  this  is  a  bed 
of  roses.  Far  from  it.  It  appears  to  be  a  lovely  place  to  read  of,  but  almost  the 
opposite  when  it  is  seen  in  reality.  South  Africa  is  a  good  country  for  a  man  who 
knows  how  to  work  in  an  honest  way,  who  does  not  stidi:  at  trifles,  and  who  keeps 
himself  respectable  and  sober,  as  a  man  ought.  A  good  many  who  come  over  think 
they  have  nothing  to  do  when  they  get  hero  but  eat  the  fat  and  drink  the  best  of  the 
land.  That  is  where  their  mistake  lies — at  least,  I  have  seen  it  so.  There  is  great 
talk  at  present  of  the  gold  fields  near  here.  We  hear  a  good  deal  of  the  diggings,  as 
the  bullock  waggons  pass  our  house  every  week.  It  is  quite  true  that  men  get  from 
20s.  to  40s.  a  day  up  country.  As  to  the  work,  it  is  hard ;  but  you  soon  get  used  to 
it  if  it  does  not  knock  you  down  at  the  beginning.  Sleeping  in  a  tent  is  not  so  bad. 
Hundreds  are  sleeping  on  door-steps  who  cannot  find  a  shady  place  on  the  road  to  lay 
down  their  heads.  It  is  a  conmion  thing  to  give  from  15s.  to  30s.  for  a  bed  for  one 
night.  Living  is  vexy  dear,  especially  at  present,  as  fever  is  very  bad.  It  is  no 
object  of  mine  either  to  cry  up  or  run  down  South  Africa  as  a  field  for  emigration, 
but  I  desire  to  lift  up  a  warning  voice  conceminff  the  dire  temptations  and  miseries  to 
which  young  and  friendless  people  are  exposed  m  the  larger  towns  of  South  Africa." 
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THE   PORTUGUESE    POSSESSIONS   OF   THE    SOUTH-WEST 
COAST  OF  AFRICA,  AND  PARTICULARLY  OF  ANGOLA. 

Bt  JOSEPH  RIPPON,  AIRE. 

[Read  to  the  Memben  in  the  Library^  Thursday,  November  7th,  1889.] 

Now  that  the  many  parte  of  the  coast  and  the  interior  of  Africa  are  attracting  ao 
much  attention  in  Europe,  matter,  however  auperficial,  from  frequenters  of  these 
plaoes  must  be  of  interest.  Angola,  a  Portuguese  colony  on  the  south-weet  coast  of 
AMca,  is  not  very  much  heard  of  out  of  Portugal,  but  it  is  considered  by  this  country 
to  be  much  as  India  is  to  us — a  bright  gem  in  their  crown — and  the  present  activity 
shown  by  its  government  will,  it  is  hoped,  lead  to  a  great  development  of  the  country's 
resources.  It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  a  map  of  Africa  that  Angola  extends  from 
the  Congo  river  on  the  north  and  southwards  to  Oape  Frio ;  and  a  small  patch  hem- 
med in  by  French  territory  on  the  north  and  the  Congo  Free  State  on  the  south  and 
east  is,  as  well  as  the  islands  of  St^  Thom^  and  Principe,  under  the  same  flag  as  the 
rest  of  Angola.  The  best  part  of  communication  is  kept  up  with  Europe  by  means 
of  good  steamers  (Portuguese),  Lisbon  being  the  point  of  departure,  and  the  inter- 
mediate ports  are  the  islands  of  Madeira,  Cape  de  Verde,  St.  Vincent,  and  St.  lago, 
Prindpe,  and  St.  Thom^,  and  the  coast  settlements  Eabenda,  Ambriz,  Loanda, 
BengueUa,  and  Mossamedes.  However  badly  found  they  may  be,  they  possess  advan- 
tages which  the  steamers  leaving  Liverpool  do  not — ^viz.,  some  attempt  at  fixed  dates 
of  arrival  and  departure  and  speed.  The  value  of  these  advantages  to  business  men 
«nd  travellers  is  enormous.  I  purpose  describing  the  plaoes  as  they  come  '*  outward 
bound."  The  steamer,  then,  first  touches  Africa  at  St.  Vincent  (one  of  the  Cape  de 
Verde  Islands).  It  is  an  arid  island,  but  coal  is  obtained  here.  She  then  proceeds 
to  St.  lago  (another  island  of  the  same  group),  a  place  of  little  importance,  and  which 
during  August  presents  a  diy  appearance,  only  relieved  by  verdant  gullies  between 
high  volcanic  peaks.  Oranges  and  other  fruit  and  vegetables  are  brought  in  by  the 
villagers  for  the  town  supply  every  morning,  and  some  quantity  is  taken  by  a  line  of 
small  steamers  which  ply  between  these  islands  and  Lisbon.  Altogether  there  are 
about  50,000  inhabitants  scattered  over  the  island.  The  town  of  Praia  is  the  chief 
one,  and  is  made  up  of  about  half -a-doaen  streets.  The  houses  are  small,  but  kept  in 
good  order.  Later  on,  when  the  rains  come,  the  island  presents  a  difierent  aspect — 
that  of  a  garden.  There  are  hospitals,  a  pier,  the  inevitable  large  Custom  House  (it 
is,  of  course,  a  Portuguese  possession),  and  other  government  buildings,  full  of  officials 
and  soldiers. 

From  the  ship^s  deck  the  Island  of  Principe,  in  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  presents  a 
picture  peculiar  to  nearly  all  tropical  formations — a  patch  of  verdure.  But  the  nearer 
one  gets  the  less  this  delight  becomes,  for  there  lurks  malaria  in  every  comer  of  this 
garden.  The  Portuguese  delight  in  placing  their  settlements  in  a  quiet  sheltered 
nook ;  and  at  this  port  steamers  of  any  size  have  to  anchor  at  about  the  distance  of 
one-and-a-half  miles,  at  the  month  of  a  long  narrow  bight    The  town  at  the  head  is 
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dilB[Hdatod,  uid  of  little  impoTtaDce.  It  ii  hemmed  in  b;  high  hills,  and  it  mint  bt 
a  veritable  otaa  all  the  jeu  round.  It  »lvi  ttandji  od  ■  fork  of  Und  formed  by  two 
mountain  itreami,  where — oonasquentlj  in  front  of  the  town — i*  depoaitad  genentiom 
of  deoayed  regetable  matter.  Fresh  pi«vigiotu  ate  aoarce.  Cocoa  ii  the  ohiet  export ; 
but  little  it  done,  aa  no  labour  will  come  to  the  ialand,  and  there  ii  little  upon  it. 

The  island  of  St,  Thomi  ii  a>  pretty  and  far  more  flouriahing.  The  hilla  are 
eoTsred  with  eoSee  pUntationB,  and  the  eiporttto  Liibon  are  important.  The  low- 
lying  town  i>  a  malarial  bed,  and  th«  heat  i*,  day  and  QiKht,  intsnie ;  but  on  the  hill* 
it  it  practically  healthy  and  delightful  Froita  and  Bowera,  botli  tropical  and  lub- 
tropicfel,  are  growing  wild.  Much  fruit  ii  loat  entirely  tor  want  of  labour  to  collect  ib 
The  Kroo  «ad  other  boys  from  the  coast  of  Africa  uy  the;  are  not  allowed  to  leaTe 
on  the  termination  of  their  contract,  and  will  not,  therefore,  come  here  at  alL  Thii 
labour,  notwiUutanding  our  energetic  idea*  of  the  amount  of  work  that  should  be 
dooe,  and  eousidering  the  deteriorating  effect  of  the  climate  upon  any  human  ^jitem, 
is  good ;  and  their  value,  to  my  mind,  ia  got  out  of  them.  A.  Kcooboy  may  receive 
up  to  20a.  a  month,  IJlb.  of  rice  per  day,  fish  every  alternate  day,  and  the  grest 
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luiuij  ot  meat  on  Sundayl.  Unfortunately  steamera  have  to  lie  in  the  road^  and 
loading  and  unloading  ia  alow  and  eipensive.  There  is  only  a  short  pier  running  out 
Ekmu  the  Custom  House  to  beyond  the  brukera. 

Two  days'  steam  brought  ua  bo  Eabeada,  the  port  of  the  smal]  patoh  on  the 
mainland  north  of  the  Congo.  It  is  tolerably  healthy,  and  I  daresay  well  known  to 
many  here  as  taking  Haocbeater  goods  tor  tniBo  on  the  Congo.  The  chief  house  is  an 
English  one,  and  they  posKWs  good  sbeamen  for  the  purpcoe  I  have  mentdoned. 

Banana  is  the  port  of  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  and  the  turbid,  watna  of  this 
mighty  river  give  notice  of  ita  exiatanoe  for  milea  before  tbe  msay  ■«1i»m<t, 
formed  by  a  continual  alluvial  depovt  at  ita  mouUi,  are  in  view.  Banana  i*  then 
made  up  of  one  hotel  and  "factories."  It  is  now  the  depot  for  produce  procured 
up  tiiB  river,  which  is  shipped  by  aome  English  and  German  iteaneni  and  all  the 
Portngueee  lines.  3mie  of  tbe  former,  however,  go  further  up  the  river  to  Boma, 
the  ca[ntal  of  the  Free  State,  fto. ;  but  my  paper  is  about  Angola,  and  the  problem 
vhethw  tbe  Congo  will  for  many  jean  to  oome  be  of  much  use  to  us,  is  one  in  very 
abia  hands  at  preaent. 
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The  Fortagueu  poBMHion  then  begini  tgtin  on  the  kouth  nde  of  the  riTer,  and 
their  Ent  lettleinait  of  St.  Antomo  u  &  poor  one,  and  oompoaed  rail;  of  *  few 
minton-bouwM  and  the  usual  of&cial  reaideneee.  After  paaaiag  the  lighthoiue  and 
■mall  plaoei  tn  rcuU,  the  next  port  of  call  U  Ambrix.  Hire  there  is  a  onall  pier  in  a 
had  oondltioo,  and  boati  are  run  through  the  inrf  on  to  the  beach.  The  town  a  a 
amall  one,  but  looka  aa  if  it  had  lome  life.  On  the  north  ia  the  river  Loge,  but  it  is 
only  navigable  lor  unall  boata.  Outside  of  Ambriz  communioatioii  ia  stopped  by  the 
ttativaa,  and  although  Loando  ia  only  some  mxt?  milea  aouth,  there  k  atill  ao  practical 
commnnicatjon  betweeu  the  two  placea.  Telegrams  which  wen  on  the  coast  from 
BuTope  in  two  hours  occupied  twelve  daj*  in  transit  and  detention  between  bbeae  two 
porta.  However,  the  oalavea  come  in  with  ivory,  rubber,  Ac,  which  they  barter  for 
ootton  gooda,  i^uns,  &c.  The  town  Ilea  high,  but  I  oould  not  find  that  it  waa  any  raai« 
healthy  than  Loanda.    In  fact,  it  seema  impoaaiblc^  so  br  on  this  ooaat,  to  get  away 
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froin  malaiial  troubles,  whether  oa  the  plains  or  u 

the  coast  and  its  deposits  ore  left  behind  then  ooiQparativel;  healthy  pUoea  are 

Slo  Patil  de  Loanda  is  the  caintal  and  the  seat  et  the  government,  and  is,  to  m; 
ndnd,  a  dty  that  ahonid  claim  a  good  deal  of  attention  at  the  preaent  momenL  Under 
the  guidance  of  one  of  tJie  moat  polished  and  amiable  govemon  and  an  energetic  and 
liberal-minded  mayor,  whose  urns  are  the  full  development  of  the  rioh  oouotry  aur- 
romtding  them,  the  result  must,  if  they  are  permitted  to  conlinue  their  wise  course, 
be  very  successfuL  Honteiro  irrites,  I  believe  in  I87E,  and  his  description  might  be 
taken  to-day ;  but  there  is  now  eoming  on  a  leap  towarda  activity  which  apparently 
was  nnshed  ont  of  the  people  when  slave  dealing  waa  aboliahsd.  The  enbance  to  the 
harbour  is  well  lighted  and  can  be  entered  at  any  time,  and  it  la  made  by  a  raindly- 
f<Krmtng  aand  spit,  ou  which  the  aM  bteaks,  mnning  paraQd  with  the  mainland,  and 
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leaTing  the  only  entrance  for  shipB  of  laige  size.  Monteiro  lays  that  on  this  spit  an 
expert  was  brought  out  to  plant  palm  treeB,  but  before  many  were  placed  he  was 
exalted  to  the  post  of  Postmaster-QeneraL  However,  if  this  is  so,  it  is  a  pity  soeh  a 
profitable  and  beautifying  project  should  hare  been  abandoned.  On  this  island  are 
the  naval  quarters  and  ooal  deposits.  Ix>oking  at  the  town  from  the  harbour,  the 
many-coloured  sandstone  pinnacles  and  difEs  form  a  pretty^view.  It  oontaina  about 
23,000  people — 8,000  whites,  including  over  800  convicts  (it  is  a  convict  settlement), 
and  the  rest  black.  The  plain,  from  the  beach  to  the  base  of  the  cli£Ea,  is.covered  with 
the  principal  houses  of  business,  custom-houses,  and  some  residences ;  and  the  upper 
dty  is  connected  by  many  good  roads.  Here  are  the  houses  of  most  of  the  well-tonio 
people,  the  public  gardens,  government  houses  and  offices,  and  one  of  the  best 
hospitals  to  be  found.  The  native  quarter  again  is  distinct.  Under  the  present  crude 
system  of  sanitation  the  upper  dtj  is  the  only  part  fit  to  live  in,  and  even  here  I 
question  much  the  good  name  this  place  has  for  being  a  healthy  one,  as  the  climate  is 
changeable^  There  are  two  seasons,  winter  snd  summer,  the  former  from  May  to 
September.  The  average  temperature  is  75°  Fah.,  and  from  October  to  May  it  is 
intensely  hot,  the  two  worst  months  being  March  and  April,  when  the  temperature 
may  run  nights  and  day  over  90**  Fsh.  There  is  very  little  rainfall,  but  often  thick 
mists  during  the  cool  sesson.  It  will  be  some  time  before  the  lower  dty  can  be 
made  fit  to  live  in,  and  the  general  appearance  at  present  is  one  of  dilapidation,  many 
buildings  being  but  half  built  and  overrun  with  weeds,  and  others  gradually  falling 
into  decay.  There  are  being  developed  Gh>vemment  works  for  the  repair  of  steamers, 
&a,  but  the  price  for  work  done  and  the  workmanship  must  be  doubtful  until  good 
skilled  workmen  can  be  obtained.  The  only  existing  bank  is  the  Banco  Nacional 
Ultramarine  of  Lisbon  (London  agents.  Merchant  Banking  Company).  The  rates  are 
high.  Buying  on  Lisbon  at  sight  1%  discount  is  charged,  and  the  same  on  England 
for  cheque  is  46.  6d.  for  1,000  reis,  the  value  of  which  is  at  par  4s.  5^  It  is  difficult 
to  obtain  gold  or  silver  and  the  bank  exchange  for  notes,  provincial  government  notes, 
which  are  only  negotiable  outside  this  province  at  a  discount. 

One  great  scheme  likely  to  revolutionise  the  country  is  now,  alter  the  usual 
struggle,  becoming  an  accomplished  fact.  This  is  the  railway.  It  has  an  ambitious 
name — the  Royal  Trans- Africa  Railway — and  its  terminal  points  are  Loanda  on  this 
coast,  and  at  present  Ambaca  is  the  eastern  one.  Its  histoiy  is  very  interesting.  In 
1848  two  Portuguese  and  a  German  projected  this  railway,  and  from  '62  to  '64 
engineers  were  sent  for  a  survey,  and  the  project  dropped  again.  In  78  it  was 
resusdtated,  and  in  74  a  concession  was  granted  to  put  down  to  Qolungo  Alto. 
Another  one  was  given  in  75  for  the  Barraca  line,  via  Oeiras,  Lucalla,  and  Ambaca^ 
These  two  joined  and  petitioned  the  Portuguese  Qovemment  for  another  oonoessioik 
from  Loanda,  via  Barracas  and  Oeiras,  to  Ambaca ;  and  in  75  another  survey  was 
made.  In  77  a  commission  was  sent  to  examine  tho  region  between  Lucalla  and 
Ambaca.  During  78  to  '82  the  original  idea  projected  in  '48  was  being  fought  by 
their  opponents,  who  contended  that  the  present  sea  connection  was  suffident  for 
carrying  off  the  River  Quanza  (the  mouth  of  this  river  is  50  miles  south)  produce,  but 
after  the  railway  scheme  in  '82  had  been  brought  before  the  Geographical  Sodety  of 
Portugal  a  concession  was  finally,  at  the  end  of  '85,  obtained,  and  the  work  of  con- 
struction of  a  line  from  Loanda  to  Ambaca  was  inaugurated  in  '86,  October  31.  The 
shares  are  g^uaranteed  6%  for  ten  years  on  estimated  cost  of  construction,  and  I 
believe  the  scheme  was  floated  in  London,  Paris,  and  Belgium.  The  distance  from 
Loanda  to  Ambaca  is  850  kilometres,  say  210  miles.  There  is  some  tunnelling  to  be 
done,  between  200  and  800  kilometres,  but  otherwise  there  is  no  engineering  obstacle. 
The  maximum  grade  is  2}% ;  gauge,  1  metre ;  engines,  20  to  22  tons  weighty  all 
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Belgian  make.  The  only  obelaolo  on  the  plain  as  far  aa  the  hilla  is  the  dimate^  and 
this  kills  off  a  good  many  foreign  engineers  and  Ubourers.  After  kilometre  140  has 
been  reached,  the  coffee  plantations,  and  also  the  rubber  parts,  will  have  been  tapped, 
and  the  existence  of  a  railway  will,  it  is  naturally  supposed,  free  an  immense  number 
of  carriers,  leaving  them  ayailable  for  labour  which  is  so  much  needed  on  the  planta- 
tions. The  cost  of  carriage  will  also  be  reduced  by  fully  two-thirds.  The  present 
passenger  rate  is  equal  to  about  2id.  per  mile,  third  class.  The  following  is  a  general 
idea  of  the  route.  Passing  from  the  suburb  of  Loanda,  called  Penedo,  it  runs  along 
the  back  of  the  town  towards  the  upper  dty,  and  then  sweeps  round  back  again  to 
the  aeacoast  (which,  in  my  mind,  it  had  no  need  to  leave)  at  Caouaoo ;  thence  it  follows 
the  beach  to  the  river  fiengo,  where  it  strikes  Quifongondo ;  thence  up  the  valley 
of  this  river  as  far  as  Cabin,  when  it  runs  off  to  the  Quanza  river,  meeting  it  at 
Cunga,  on  kilometre  110. 

The  waterworks  plant  has  been  placed  at  Quifangondo,  distant  from  Loanda  80 
kilometres  (18  miles),  and  pipes  have  been  laid  to  filters  to  the  diffii  overlooking  the 
city,  and  from  thence  house  and  street  connections  have  been  made.  This  work  has 
been  done  by  the  Cie.  Q^n^nJ  dee  Conduitee  d'Eau  of  li^ge.  This  is  a  doubtful 
benefit,  as  there  are  no  {apes  for  carrying  off  used  water. 

Land  tdegraphs  connect  inland  villages,  but  communication  is  slow  and  unre- 
liable. Cable  communication  is  possible  via  the  Cape  of  Cood  Hope  and  Aden,  or 
more  direct  northwards,  along  the  coast  and  St.  Vincent  or  Cadiz. 

Portuguese  colonies  rdy  upon  their  custom-houses  for  obtaining  funds.  Here  a 
vessel  of  600  tons  in  port  ten  days  would  be  charged  for  customs  and  other  dues  about 
£2S ;  a  steamer,  say  of  1,000  tons,  for  the  same  time  about  £21.  From  statistics  I  find 
that  the  total  value  of  exports  in  '87  was  about  £250,000.  The  exports  from  Loanda  are 
not  bought  there.  They  come  almost  entirdy  from  the  Quanza  river.  A  little  over 
£5,000  only  came  direct  to  England.  Holland  takes  a  larger  share,  and  Portugal  prac- 
tically the  rest — ^viz.,  about  £160,000.  The  collection  from  the  natives,  &c,  in  the 
interior  is  very  general  Coffee,  ivory,  rubber,  vegetable  oil,  palm  kernels,  sugar,  and 
orohilla  weed  are  the  prindpaL  The  value  of  exports  from  Ambriz  would  probably 
be  about  £60,000.  Li  exchange  for  this  the  natives  take  cottons  of  all  kinds^  guns, 
powder,  hatchets,  knives,  beads,  &c  About  the  cotton  goods  you  are  well  infonned. 
The  guns  are  Qerman  and  Belgian  make. 

England  heads  the  list  of  imports,  and  in  '87  paid  a  duty  of  £52,894  upon  a 
value  of  £191,838.  Portugal  follows  next,  value  £54,393,  and  duty  £5,776.  The  duty 
upon  exports  is  3%  on  produce  shipped  by  Portuguese  vessfids,  and  5%  for  foreign 
vessels.  There  is  only  one  English  and  one  Dutch  house  in  Loanda.  The  rest  are 
nearly  all  Portuguese. 

The  country  from  the  coast  for  some  distance  is  arid,  and  relieved  only  by  a  few 
trees,  the  caju  and  the  curious  baobob,  and  short  brushwood.  I  should  think  it 
suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  mandioc  and  indigo.  Sand  blows  down  upon  the  lower 
dty,  and  the  roads  built  hundreds  of  years  ago  are  now  being  resusdtated.  They 
were  in  some  places  covered  to  the  depth  of  over  four  feet.  Life  of  any  "  useful " 
kind  is  very  scarce.  A  few  pigeons  may  be  got,  and  occadonally  a  bird  of  what  we 
termed  "  an  unknown  spedes  "  was  bagged.  The  rivers  and  swamps  of  this  low-lying 
plain  are  full  of  crocodiles ;  and  the  swarms  of  mosquitoes  given  off  on  any  disturbance 
are  too  trying  for  outdoor  sport.  They  are  not  the  largest,  but  they  are  deddedly 
the  most  voracious  insects  anywhere  to  be  found,  and  leather  is  not  too  tough  for 
them  to  penetrate. 

The  Fetish  religion  of  the  native  has  too  often  been  spoken  of  to  be  mentioned 
here.    It  wiU  die  out  in  time.    A  perfectly  wild  black  is  generally  a  gentleman. 
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Coast  settlements  south  are  Novo  Redondo,  BengaeDa,  and  Moesamedes.  The 
produce  imported  and  exported  are  the  same,  and  for  Mossamedes  they  amoont  to 
about  £28,000  imports  and  £17,000  exports.  Benguella  and  Noyo  Redondo  are 
below  this. 

Although  Mossamedes  is  a  very  sandy  and  uninteresting  place,  it  is  healthy. 
Emigration  is  encouraged  to  this  place  by  Portugal  and  other  congested  colonies 
such  as  Madeira.  An  engineer  has  made  a  survey  for  a  line  of  railway  of  200  miles,  but 
when  the  project  may  be  carried  out  is  uncertain,  there  being  a  vast  deal  of  thought 
given  by  this  country's  experts  before  commencing  an  undertaking,  or  rather  giving 
it  to  foreigners  to  carry  out. 


Death  of  Sir  Salar  Jimg. — The  death  is  announced  of  Sir  Salar  JunR,  Prime 
Miniiter  of  Hyderabad.  A  correspondent  writes :  "  Sir  Salar  was  me  quasi 
hereditary  Prime  Minister  of  the  Nizam's  state,  and  his  quarrel  with  the  Nizam 
two  years  since  had  sufficed  to  cloud  the  last  two  years  of  his  life.  He  lived 
in  the  Deccan  a  life  of  feudal  magnificence,  his  palace  in  the  old  city  of  Hyderabad 
being  perhaps  more  spacious  than  that  of  his  titular  sovereign  the  Nizam.  He 
was  a  young  man  of  progressive  views,  and  entertained  Lord  Randolph  Churohill 
most  magnificently  when  the  latter  visited  India  four  years  ago.  Sir  Salar 
was  a  most  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  his  articles  in  the  Nineteaith 
(kntwry^  in  1887,  on  the  success  of  the  federal  system  in  Austria,  and  suggesting  the 
poliey  of  its  extension  to  the  entire  Balkan  Peninsula,  elicited  Mr.  Gladstone's 
approval,  and  further  gave  such  ofiience  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  that,  it  is  said,  the 
Lwant  Hirald  was  warned  not  to  oonmient  on  them.  As  Minister  Sir  Salar  was  too 
politically  independent  to  secure  the  Residency  influence,  which,  indeed,  was  generally 
exerted  to  thwart  his  wishes,  as  was  the  case  also  in  his  fathei^s  tima" — MaKf^ch€9ttr 

The  "Universal  Hour." — Subjoined  is  the  text  of  the  proposals  of  the 
Bologna  Academy  of  Science  concerning  the  initial  meridian  for  the  universal  hour, 
to  be  discussed  at  the  forthcoming  G^eqgraphical  International  Congress  at  Paris  :  (1) 
That  the  iUUut  quo  be  kept  in  navigation  and  astronomy ;  in  other  words,  that  navi- 
gators and  astronomers  should  have  full  liberty  to  make  use  of  the  initial  meridian 
uiey  judge  beet.  (2)  That  a  double  graduation  be  introduced  in  the  geographical 
cartography  of  the  different  nations ;  the  one  in  black  lines,  as  usual,  the  other  m  red 
lines  or  spots,  the  first  for  the  national  meridian,  the  second  for  the  universal  initial 
one,  or  viu  vena.  (3)  That  the  universal  initial  meridian  be  a  neutral  one  ;  that  is, 
of  an  international  diaracter,  and  not  crossing  any  existing  observatory,  as  this  would 
forcibly  imply  a  scientific  pre-eminence  of  the  nation  to  which  it  belonged.  Lei^ 
rather,  later  on,  either  an  international  observatory  be  established  at  the  plaoe  giving 
its  name  to  the  initial  meridian,  or  a  series  of  observatories  be  established  along  it 
belonging  to  the  different  nations  whose  line  is  crossed  by  that  meridian.  (4)  lliat 
without  Further  delay  the  universal  hour  be  applied,  together  with  the  local  one,  to 
telegraphy.  It  would  be  enough  for  this  purpose  that  henceforth  every  telegram 
should  distinctly  show,  besides  tiie  local  hour,  that  also  of  the  initial  meridian  agreed 
to.  All  those  who  do  not  wish  for  any  innovation  will  then  find  that  everything  goes 
on  just  as  before,  whilst  bankers,  merchant  people,  meteorologists,  political  men, 
journalists,  and  the  like  will  have  the  advantage  of  being  enabled  to  ascertain  without 
any  difficulty  the  moment  of  the  sending,  the  several  fluctuations  in  the  stock  market^ 
and,  finally,  the  duration  of  the  transmission.  (5)  For  any  further  application  of  the 
universal  hour,  considering  that  its  urgency  is  not  so  evident  as  in  tiie  case  of  tele- 
graphy, take  experience  as  the  guide,  and  let^  at  any  rate,  the  interests  of  eveiy 
nation  be  respected.  Perhaps  it  would  be  advisable  that  the  marine  charts  published 
in  future,  or  simply  republished,  should  bear  also  the  double  naduation  mentioned 
above^  and  that  ephemerides  be  published  based  on  the  universal  initial  meridian.  In 
any  case,  however,  the  fullest'  libiBrty  should  be  allowed  as  to  the  use  of  the  same.  (6) 
finally,  as  ragards  the  initial  meridian,  the  Bologna  Academy  of  Science  has  already 
proposed,  and  proposes  again,  the  choice  of  the  Jerusalem  meridian. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

Bt   Mr.    CHARLBS   MABVIN. 

[Addreis  to  the  T^eside  Qeographical  Society.*    Read  to  this  Society,  in  the  Libniy, 

Friday,  December  20th,  1889.] 

Thi  yalue  of  geographical  knowledge  he  would  assume  to  be  admitted  by  cTeiyoiie 
present,  and  would  confine  his  remarks  to  the  value  of  proYincial  institutionB  started 
of  late  years  to  place  that  knowledge  within  the  reach  of  those  who  were  outside  the 
sphere  of  their  great  metropolis.    Now-a-days,  owing  to  the  facilities  for  travel,  and 
the  ^[tension  of  intercouise  between  our  little  island  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  there 
were  few  people  who  were  not  called  upon  at  some  period  of  their  lives  to  proceed 
abroad.    When  such  an  occasion  arose,  he  was  convinced  that  he  only  re-echoed  the 
opinion  of  everyone  present  when  he  said  that  it  must  be  an  unquestioned  convenience 
to  be  able  to  proceed  to  such  an  institution  as  the  Tyneside  Qeographical  Society  and 
find  there  obliging  and  competent  officials  ready  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
inquirer  the  latest  books  and  maps  dealing  with  the  country  in  question,  and  impart- 
ing information  obtained  first  hand  from  travellers.    Again,  now-a-days  competition 
ftbroad  compelled  merchants  and  manufacturers  to  be  constantly  seeking  for  fresh 
maricets.     Here,  again,  such  an   institution  as  the  l^eside  Qeographical  Society 
performed  a  useful  function — a  function  that  should  be  recognised  and  recompensed 
by  all  commercial  men,  a  function  which  was  illustrated  by  the  bringing  to  Newcastle 
of  travellers  recently  arrived  from  newly-discovered  countries,  enabling  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers  of  the  district  to  hold  personal  intercourse  with  them  in  regard  to 
the  regions  just  explored.     In  Qermany  and  in  SVance  this  useful  function  was 
performed  by  commercial  and  geographical  societies,  and  in  this  country  it  was  some- 
times, but  only,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  in  a  casual  and  spasmodic  manner,  performed  by 
our  Chambers  of  Commerce.    It  was  here  that  the  Tyneside  Qeographical  Society 
stepped  in  and  did  very  useful  service,  and  he  believed  he  was  not  unduly  optimist 
when  he  said  that  the  more  the  commercial  men  of  the  North  supported  the  sodeiy 
the  more  effectually  would  that  socieiiy  be  able  to  promote  commerce  by  obtaining 
information  relating  to  the  development  of  trade  in  new  markets  and  in  foreign  lands. 
Thirdly,  the  Xyneside  Qeographical  Society  was  calculated  to  render  important  service 
with  matters  as  yet  but  dimly  appreciated  by  the  British  people.    Every  year  com- 
petition became  keener  at  home,  and  the  superabundance  of  population  compelled  every 
wise  father  of  several  sons  to  think  in  good  time  of  givinn;  at  least  one  or  two  of  them 
a  chance  in  the  colonies.    Formerly,  a  father,  if  wealthy,  confined  his  attention  to  the 
army,  the  navy,  the  church,  and  the  professions.    Now-a-days  he  added  the  colonies. 
This  fashion  of  sending  sons  to  Canada,  Australia,  or  South  Africa  was  extending 
from  the  wealthy  to  the  middle  classes,  and  he  trusted  that  in  time  it  would  become 
common  among  working  men.    They  might  depend  upon  it  that  if  a  father  in  good 
time  prepared  and  sent  a  lad  to  a  British  colony,  he  gave  his  son  a  better  chance  in 

*T1m  remarks  of  Mr.  ICarvln  on  the  uses  cf  the  Tyneside  Society  apply  equally  to  ouis. 
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life  than  he  had  at  home  as  a  derk.  In  making  a  choice  of  a  colony,  both  father  and 
Bon  would  be  more  liable  to  be  properly  guided  if  th^  had  been  memben  and 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  Tyneeide  Geographioul  Society.  And  the  lad  would  be 
more  at  home  on  hig  arrival  in  Canada,  Australia^  or  South  Africai  if  he  had  frequently 
listened  to  lecturee  and  read  the  books  in  the  society's  library  dealing  with  those 
countries.  The  society  was  thus  calculated  to  be  of  extreme  use  to  the  middle  classes 
and  the  manwMi,  and,  in  the  shape  of  a  colonial  inquiry  office,  could  sender  valuable 
aid  to  those  who  had  many  sons  and  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them.  Finally, 
there  was  the  politieal  value  of  the  society.  A  diverting  and  surprising  work  might 
be  written  on  the  blunders  perpetrated  by  our  statesmen  and  generals  through  their 
Ignonmce  of  geography,  and  his  own  opinion  was  that  three-parts  of  the  ftdlures  of  the 
British  foreign  policy  arose  from  the  extraordinary  ignorance  of  the  average  statesman 
and  member  of  Parliament  d  the  geography  of  the  empire  over  which  they  were 
called  upon  to  rule.  In  this  respect  they  were  at  a  disadvantage  with  foreign 
statesmen,  that  while  geography  was  neglected,  he  would  add  criminally  neglected,  in 
^fc*eW»^  schools,  it  was  so  thoroughly  taught  in  Qermany  and  Russia  that  the  states- 
men of  those  countries  were  better  able  to  extend  their  interests  and  to  negotiate 
treaties  than  the  average  English  ambassador  or  envoy.  Mr.  Marvin  concluded  his 
preliminary  remarks  with  a  hope  for  the  continued  success  and  prosperity  of  the 
nde  Qeogn^hical  Sodety.— ^ewMstfe  DaUg  Oknmide, 


Italian  InterestB  in  Aflica.— IVof .  Ouido  Cora,  of  Turin,  has  drawn  up 
a  table  of  Italian  dependencies  in  Africa : — 

1.    PoBSBBSioira—  English  Sq.  Miles. 

Massowah,  with  Keren  and  Aamara 8,000 

Dahlak  Islands   426 

Assabt  with  Raheita  and  Beilul    5,500 

8,925 

2.  PBOTIOTOR^Tl— 

Habab^  Bogoe,  Beni-Amer,  &C. 10,000 

Danakil  Coast  and  Isles 6,500 

Sultanate  of  Opia,  Seaboard 18,500 

80,000 

8.     SfHSBB  of  iBTBBXSn —     ' 

Interior  of  Danakil  and  Sultanate  of  Anan   31,000 

Interior  of  Opia  88,000 

64,000 
Total 102,926 


To  these  must  now  be  added  the  protectorate  over  Abyssinia,  with  Shna,  and  the 
Galla  District,  conquered  by  King  Menelik,  equalling  altogether  some  200,000  square 
miles.  Hence  the  total  area  of  the  regions  for  which  Italy  is  res(>onBible  is  about 
800,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  three  times  the  area  of  the  Klngdon  of  Italy. 

L,  a  (7. 
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THE   RESOURCES   OP  SIBERIA  AND  THE  PRACTICABILITY 

OF  THE  SEA  ROUTE 

Bt   H.   N.   SULLiyAN,  F.aQ.S.,  of  London. 

[Reftd  to  the  Memben,  in  the  Library,  IViday,  Decembw  2(Hh,  1889.] 

In  conadering  the  question  of  opening  up  any  new  field  of  trade,  we  should  inquire 
(1)  Whether  there  are  reliable  and  inezpentxYe  means  of  oommunioation.  (2)  Whether 
there  is  a  profitable  oommeroe  possible  with  the  country,  a  demand  for  our  goods,  and 
ft  supply  of  produce  that  the  country  can  give  us  in  exchange.  (8)  Whether  there 
are  likely  to  be  obstacles  or  facilities  put  in  our  way  by  the  inhabitants  and  goTem- 
ment  of  the  country.  If  these  three  questions  can  be  farourably  answered,  then  there 
iM  scope  for  enterprise,  and  success  will  depend  upon  the  capital  at  the  command  of 
the  adventurers,  the  ability  with  whidi  they  conduct  their  operations,  and  the  perse- 
Teranoe,  patience,  and  eneigy  with  which  they  meet  the  difilculties,  disappointments, 
and  temporary  failures  that  are  sure  to  arise  in  the  early  days  of  any  undertaking: 
From  the  days  of  WiUoughby,  in  1660,  a  north-east  passage  has  been  the  dream  of 
many  naTigators.  The  Norwegian  fishermen  were  in  more  recent  years  attracted  by 
the  walrus  fishing  toward  the  Kara  Sea,  and  penetrated  that  water.  Captain  Wiggins, 
as  is  well  known  to  most  of  you,  for  many  years  held  the  idea  there  was  a  possible 
open  route  to  Siberia  in  this  direction,  but  he  had  not,  at  firsts  means  at  his  command 
to  cany  out  his  idea.  At  length,  in  74,  Wiggins  was  able  to  fit  out  an  Arctic  steamer, 
the  Diana,  cruised  two  months  in  the  Kara  Sea,  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Obi  and 
Yenisei,  and  came  back  to  England  announcing  the  route  was  open.  Besides  being 
praotically  the  first  navigator  to  reopen  the  door  to  these  regions,  he  is  the  only  navi- 
gator who  has  persevered,  and  so  many  as  five  times  carried  out  successfully  his  plans— 
so  far  as  the  sea  route  is  concerned,  the  only  man  who  has  stuck  to  the  work,  the  one 
who  has,  I  believe,  most  clearly  solved  the  problem  of  navigating  these  waters  with 
certainty  every  summer.  Much  as  I  should  like  to  desdribe  all  the  expeditions  that 
followed  Wiggins,  I  can  on  this  occasion  only  briefly  refer  to  them.  In  1875  Professor 
Nordenskjold,  who  was  backed  up  in  this  enterprise,  as  in  his  previous  Arctic  expedi- 
tions, by  Oscar  Dickson,  the  wealthy  Swede,  accompanied  by  two  other  sdentific  men, 
following  Wiggins's  track  in  a  sloop,  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei,  ascending  it 
(I  believe  in  the  Russian  steamers),  and  returned  overland.  Capt.  Wiggins  also  made 
an  attempt  this  year.  With  the  assistance  of  some  friends  he  equipped  a  littie  cutter 
46  feet  long.  He  sailed  much  later  than  Nordenskjold,  and,  meeting  with  continued 
heavy  north-east  gales,  he  was  beaten  back  from  the  Kara  Sea.  In  1876  the  two 
navigators,  in  friendly  rivaliy,  again  started.  Nordenskjold,  with  the  munificent 
Oscar  Dickson  again  at  his  back,  sailed  in  the  steamer  Ymer.  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Yenisei,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  catch  the  Russian  river-trading  steamers,  and 
sent  his  goods  in  them  to  Yeniseisk.  Capt.  Wiggins,  only  a  week  or  two  behind  him, 
in  the  Thames,  a  steamer  he  had  fitted  out  with  the  help  of  some  friends,  including 
Mr.  Charles  Gardiner  (who  had  himself  navigated  the  Kara  Sea  in  his  yacht,  and  who 
has  continued  to  give  some  support  to  all  our  recent  undertakings),  ascended  the  river 
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as  far  M  the  Kureika  Riyer,  which  was  wrongly  pointed  out  to  him  as  a  safe  wintering 
place.  Leaving  his  crew  in  comfortable  winter  quarters,  Wiggins  sledged  to  Burope^ 
and  came  to  London,  in  hopes  of  organising  farther  work.  He  returned  to  his  ship, 
after  a  few  weeks  in  England,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Seebohm,  the  natoTRlist  This 
gentleman  describes  the  width  of  the  Yenisei  here  as  8i  miles  broad,  the  Kureika  one 
mile  where  it  entered  the  Teniaei  The  natural  forces  displayed  by  the  spring 
breaking  up  of  the  ice  are  described  as  dwarfing  those  of  Niagara  into  inmfrnitirmnf^ 
Fancy  the  whole  river  8^  miles  broad  rising  70  feet  The  ice  was  piled  up  near  the 
Thames  90  feet  high.  The  poor  Thames,  in  her  unsafe  quarters,  was  ultimately  some- 
what damaged,  and  Captain  T^ggins  sold  her  to  the  Russians.  There  was  a  little 
vessel,  the  Laria,  built  at  Yemseisk,  that  C^»tain  Wiggins  desired  to  return  home  in, 
but  the  crew  would  not  venture.  However,  the  Russians  themselves  sailed  her  through 
he  Kara  Sea  to  Europe  and  reached  St  Petersburg.  Tins  was  in  1877.  The  same 
year,  other  nations  being  attracted  to  the  work,  we  have  the  Louise  and  Fraser 
steamers,  the  Fraser  going  to  the  Yenisei  and  returning,  the  Louise  going  to  the  Obb. 

Li  1878  we  have  a  number  of  successful  voyages.  Wiggins's  voyage  from  Liverpool 
in  the  Warkworth  to  the  mouth  of  the  Obb  and  back  to  London  with  a  caigo  of 
wheat  Nordenakjold  in  the  Yegg,  in  which  he  accomplished  the  north-east  passagei 
Accompanying  him,  the  Lena,  which  went  up  the  Lena  to  Yakutsk,  the  Fraser  and 
Express  sailing  ship  which  went  to  the  Yenisei  and  back  to  London.  The  Neptuns^ 
which  went  to  the  Obb  and  back.  The  Sibir,  built  at  Tjumen  on  the  Obb,  came  to 
Europe.  The  Moscow  paddle  tug  to  Yeniseisk.  The  Zaritsa  to  the  Qulf.  This 
shows  five  years  of  consecutive  practical  navigation  by  sixteen  vessela  In  1879  we 
come  to  the  first  failure.  Against  Wiggins's  uigent  entreaties  the  merchant  he  took 
to  the  Obb  in  the  Warkworth  chartered  five  large  iron  steamers  totally  unfit  to  meet 
any  ice.  They  reached  the  Kara  Straits,  which  were  then  blocked  by  ice,  and  after 
waiting  a  few  days  returned  to  England.  But  three  days  after  their  departure  the 
ice  all  cleared  away,  and  the  Louise,  which  was  also  there  and  had  waited,  went  through 
to  the  Obb  and  back  again,  thus  sh»wing  the  work  could  be  done  even  during  such  a 
ear  when  there  was  more  ice  than  usual  1880 :  Neptune  and  Louise  to  Obb  and 
Yenisei  Siberiakoff  lost  Oscar  Dickson  through  mismanagement  1882 :  Vama| 
sailing  ship,  got  beset.  Lieut  Hovgaard,  in  the  Danish  steamship  Dijmphna,  sedng 
the  Yama  in  the  ice,  went  into  the  pack  to  reach  her,  and  got  beset  ^imaftif  He  after- 
wards announced  that  had  he  not  left  the  clear  waterway,  he  could  easily  have  reached 
the  Yenisei  in  1882,  and  again  in  1883  after  he  was  freed  that  summer.  His  observa- 
tions during  the  winter  spent  in  the  Kara  Sea  show  that  even  in  winter  this  sea  is 
not  frozen  over,  for  the  pack  he  was  beset  in  drifted  here  and  there  during  the  whole 
period.  Li  1888  the  Louise  also  got  to  the  Obb,  but  she  lost  her  funnel  in  a  gale^ 
could  not  steam,  and  was  stranded  on  a  sandbank  in  the  Gulf  of  Obb.  Thus  we  have, 
over  ten  yean,  the  record  of  twenty  successful  voyages,  the  failures  unimportant 
There  were  two  or  three  attempts  made  by  Siberiakoff  and  another,  which  did  not 
succeed,  but  I  firmly  believe  these  failed  more  through  unskilful  navigation  and 
through  ignorance  of  the  set  of  the  ice  in  these  parts  than  through  any  impracticability 
of  the  route. 

Summing  up  the  results  of  these  expeditions,  I  f  uUy  believe  that  Wiggins's  theory 
is  well  founded.  The  results  lead  us  to  this  conclusion.  The  Kara  Sea  itself  offers 
little  difficulty  to  navigation,  although  sometimes  the  straits  leading  to  it  may  be 
temporarily  blocked  by  ice  when  long-continuous  north-easterly  winds  have  collected 
the  ice  and  driven  it  down  into  this  comer,  whence  it  has  little  room  for  exit  The 
work  should  not  be  attempted  without  proper  Arctic  steamers,  so  that  a  passage  miy 
be  forced  on  occasions  that  iron  steamers  would  be  turned  back.    Besides,  the  effect 
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of  batting  a  piece  of  looee  ioe  during  HaA  or  fog  would  probably  be  fatal  to  an  iron 
iteamer,  barmlesB  to  a  wooden  one.  A  knowledge  of  the  general  movementB  of  the 
ioe  in  the  Kara  Sea  is  neeenary.  On  temporary  oloeing  of  these  lower  atraitfli  some 
■hipe  have  taken  the  Matoteohkin  Straits,  with  sometimes  good,  sometimes  bad  results. 
Wiggins  is  against  this  route^  and  from  the  aoeounts  of  some  attempts  I  am  led  to 
think  that  there  is  often,  but  not  always,  ice  akin  to  the  middle  pack  of  Baffin  Bay, 
which  prevents  ships  coming  through  this  strait  crossing  the  Kara  Sea,  whilst  there 
SI  free  passage  from  Kara  Straits,  and  always  open  water  down  the  west  side  of  TahnaL 
Mr.  Gardiner  found  this  in  1876,  when  Wiggins  and  Nordenakjold  crossed  without 
opposition.  Again,  although  I  fully  belieye  in  the  possibility  of  every  year  crossing 
the  Kara  Sea,  should  it  be  impossible,  I  think  we  might  round  Nova  Zembla.  In  the 
worst  years  for  the  Kara  Sea  recorded,  1879  and  1882,  Captain  Markham,  RN.,  and 
Mr.  Leigh  Smith  found  the  north  end  of  Nova  Zembla  very  dear  of  ioa  This,  of 
course,  is  a  longer  route. 

YOTAGI  OF  B.B.    PHOIIIX. 

After  hearing  Captain  Wiggins's  lecture  in  1884  I  studied  the  subject,  and,  at 
length,  in  1887,  succeeded  in  getting  sufficient  support  from  my  friends  to  purchase 
and  equip  the  s.s.  PhcDnix,  and  buy  a  small  caxga  I  sailed  with  Captain  Wiggins  on 
5th  August  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the  commercial  arrangements,  and  for 
inspecting  the  country.  We  saw  no  ioe  but  on  one  occasion,  and,  with  our  steamer 
drawing  11  feet  water,  without  much  difficulty  ascended  the  magnificent  river.  We 
fortunately  picked  up  a  young  doctor  at  Dudinka,  who  offered  his  servicee,  and  as  he 
spoke  French  we  were  able  to  conmiunicate  in  a  roundabout  way  with  the  fishermen, 
who  acted  more  or  less  successfully  as  indicators  of  the  channel  Coming  to  the 
village  of  Silivanika,  where  the  religious  sect  of  the  Scoptai  dwell,  we  decided  to  leave 
much  of  our  salt  here.  We  heard  that  there  was  a  difficult  pass  at  the  junction  of 
the  Tungoos  Biver,  and  that  there  were  cataracts  and  very  Uttle  water— only  Sft 
We  dischacged  half  our  caigo,  lightening  to  8ft,  and  there  was  a  great  deshe  to  put 
out  all,  but  I  did  not  care  to  take  only  an  empty  ship  to  Yeniseisk,  and  decided  we 
would  keep  the  rest  on  board — at  any  rate,  until  we  found  we  could  not  get  oil  We 
heard  of  a  certain  pilot  who  had  discovered  a  new  channel,  and  I  went  up  two  days 
steaming  in  the  launch,  with  the  doctor,  to  procure  the  services  of  the  man.  Fortu- 
nately finding  him,  vre  quickly  ran  down,  the  pilot  on  the  way  sounding  over  a  ridge 
of  robks,  the  shallowest  part  of  the  river,  over  which  the  pilot  Nestor  said  there  was 
osually  only  8ft,  but  owing  to  the  greater  height  of  water  that  year  we  found  12ft 
Coming  to  the  steamer,  we  then  began  a  task  which  taxed  the  skill  and  steadiness  of 
captain  and  crew  and  the  strength  of  our  engines.  The  Yenisei  here  passes  through 
high  rocks,  on  the  top  of  which  the  wrecked  timber  showed  where  the  spring  fiood 
sends  the  ioe  among  the  trees.  The  centre  channel  is  deep^  and  the  straam  runs 
fully  seven  knots,  according  to  Captain  Wiggins's  calculation.  The  local  steamers 
h&ve  not  sufficient  power  to  stem  this  current,  and,  being  of  light  draft,  take  a  five- 
foot  channel  inside  some  islands,  where  the  stream  is  much  slower.  No  one  had  ever 
been  down  the  main  channel,  which  was  believed  to  be  encumbered  with  rocks, 
forming  cataracts,  until  Nestor  bravely  ran  down  in  his  boat  and  found  a  de^  water 
channel  The  swirling  of  the  water  caused  by  the  swiftness  of  the  current  perhaps 
gave  the  idea  of  the  cataracts.  Slowly  the  Phosnix,  with  engines  working  their  utmost, 
stemmed  the  current,  and  soon  we  could  boast  of  having  taken  the  first  steamer  up 
this  main  channel  Our  good  friend  Nestor  then  left  us,  and  we  went  on  in  our  usual 
way  until  we  had  accomplished  the  1,500  miles  of  river  to  Yeniseisk.  I  cannot  stop 
to  dwell  upon  the  interesting  features  of  our  journey.  The  river,  at  this  distance 
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from  the  sea,  is  ft  mile  broad,  and  forms  a  water  highway  unsari>assed,  I  beliere,  in  the 
world,  for  it  is  naTigable  almost  into  Chinese  territory.  I  may  here  mention  that  the 
failure  we  experienced  last  year  was  not  caused  by  any  impediment  in  the  Kara  Sea, 
but  solely  through  the  grounding  of  the  Phoenix  in  the  Yenisei  We  were  informed 
that  she  could  not  be  got  ofL  We  had  calculated  the  chaooes  ol  such  an  accident, 
but  could  not  procure  the  necessary  funds  to  guard  against  it,  as  jre  d^wed,  by 
sending  with  the  Labrador  a  second  tender,  with  which  to  tow  a  baige  with  our  oaigo 
up  the  river,  should  the  Phoenix  not  meet  the  sea  steamer  at  the  mouth.  When  the 
accident  happened  I  then  was  able  to  pick  np  and  send  out  a  paddle  tug  passenger 
boat,  but  this  caused  a  month's  delay.  In  a  gale  the  steamers  separated,  and  missing 
each  other  at  the  rendezvous,  the  tog  Seagull  returned  to  Vardoe.  Meanwhile  the 
Labrador  found  some  ice  in  the  straits,  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  this  all 
cleared  away,  and  she  went  easily  into  the  Kara  Sea,  which  she  found  quite  open. 
The  walrus  yesseU  reported  that  they  had  been  as  far  north  as  the  75th  parallel  in 
open  water.  Captain  Wiggins  did  not  go  on  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei,  which  he 
could  easily  have  done.  It  was  then  the  26th  September,  and  late  in  the  season,  and 
no  object  would  have  been  gained  but  the  proving  of  the  openness  of  the  route,  about 
which  he  had  quite  sufficient  evidence  already.  We  have  quite  recently  formed 
another  little  syndicate.  The  Labrador  sailed  on  August  5,  and  we  have  chartered  the 
light  draft  pa<ldle  steamers  of  the  Russians  to  convey  our  goods  on  the  river.  I  hope 
we  may  hear  soon  of  complete  success.  I  received  on  Saturday  the  following  telegram 
from  Consul  Holmboe,  at  Vardoe^  who  has,  doubtless^  received  intelligence  from  some 
returning  walrus  sloop :  "  Straits,  Kara  Sea,  penetrable ;  Labrador  probably 
Goltcheeka." 

DBSOBIFTION  OF  8IBBRIA, 

I  will  now  give  some  brief  account  of  the  country  itself.  To  say  that  Siberia 
contains  6^  millions  of  square  miles  may  convey  no  real  impression  to  your  minds. 
Look  at  any  map.  Then  you  will  begin  to  take  in  its  vast  size.  From  the  North 
down  to  about  the  Arctic  circle  we  have  the  treeless  Tundra,  covered  in  winter  with 
nearly  10ft.  of  snow,  the  ground  in  summer  thawing  but  to  the  depth  of  12in.  Yet 
this  rsgion  is  carpeted  in  shmmer  with  numerous  flowers.  The  natives  roam  it  with 
their  herds  of  reindeer,  ever  wandering  in  search  of  fresh  moss.  Next  we  come  to 
the  forest  region,  extending  for  hundreds,  nay,  thousands  of  nuleB.  The  trees  met 
with  are  the  larch,  the  cedar  pine,  the  white  birch,  the  lime  tree,  and  mountain  ash. 
The  furs  of  Siberia  are  many  of  them  more  highly  prised  than  those  of  North  America. 
We  have  the  white  and  brown  bear,  the  white  and  blue  fox,  the  wolverine,  badger, 
polecat,  sable,  ermine,  weasel,  otter,  beaver,  grey  squirrel  and  flying  squirrel,  the 
chinchilla.  Do  not  imagine  that  the  treeless  Tundra  or  the  wooded  Taigar  contain 
no  hidden  wealth.  Qold,  graphite^  copper,  coal,  or  at  least  a  valuable  lignite, 
are  known  to  exist  in  many  places  accessible  to  our  baiiges  on  the  Yenisei,  and  explora- 
tion will  doubtless  reveal  many  deposits  elsewhere.  As  the  Afn'fMm  ivory  becomes 
more  and  more  scarce,  so  will  the  fossil  mammoth  ivoiy  of  the  north  increase  in  value. 
But  the  real  wealth  and  the  more  habitable  and  populated  region  begins  with  the 
northern  limit  of  cultivation  about  the  60th  paralleL  No  district  in  the  world  will 
beat  in  productiveness  the  upper  watershed  of  the  Obb  and  Irtish.  The  steppes 
nourish  enormous  quantities  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses.  The  main  centres  of  the 
grain  districts  are  at  Bamaoul  and  Semipaulatinsk,  on  the  conflnes  of  China,  and  the 
produce  is  conveyed  in  barges  down  the  river  to  Tjumen,  a  far  greater  quantity  than 
most  people  have  any  idea  of  finding  its  way  to  Europe,  even  to  London.  The  chief 
grains  are  wheat,  barley,  oati,  rye,  buckwheat  Hemp,  flax,  and  their  seeds  are 
exported  in  large  quantities,  likewise  potatoesL 
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In  the  Newoastie  Natural  History  Muaaam  are  400  fine  BpedmenB  of  Siberian 
minendogj,  presented  to  the  town  by  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas.  These  oome  chiefly 
from  the  Urals,  Bkaterineburg  being  the  centre^  the  wealth  of  which  I  will  not 
attempt  to  describe.  The  next  important  centre  is  BamaouL  Qreat  quantities  of 
nlrer  and  copper  are  here  found  and  melted.  40,0001b.  weight  of  sUyer  annually  is 
sent  to  Petersburg  from  Bamaoul,  from  which  8  per  cent  of  gold  is  extracted.  The 
third  centre  is  Nertchinsk,  producing,  besides  gold,  silver,  iron,  antimony,  arsenic,  tin, 
and  lead.  Precious  stones  abound  throughout  Siberia.  Whilst  these  named  centres 
are  the  chief,  many  other  important  mineral  districts  exist  On  the  Upper  Yenisei 
are  ironworks,  the  ore  smelted  by  charcoal.  These  ought  to  be  the  main  sources  of 
supply,  if  properly  worked,  of  Eastern  Siberia.  But  they  are  in  a  most  neglected 
state  owing  to  want  of  capital  The  manager  of  the  Gk>yemment  Bank  at  Erssnotarsk 
said  to  me,  "  If  you  English  would  only  oome  out  and  work  our  minerals  you  would 
make  more  money  than  is  made  in  gold  mines.  Local  capital  will  only  be  put  into 
gold  works,  hence  our  other  minerals  are  quite  neglected.''  When  it  is  stated  that 
Siberia  produces  one-tenth  of  the  gold  of  the  world,  the  purchasiDg  power  of  the 
country  can  be  imagined.  Whereas  many  of  the  mines  are  Gtoyemment  property, 
many  are  private.  The  disooTciies  of  Welsh  gold  are  hampered  by  a  tax  of,  I  belieye^ 
80  per  cent.  The  Russian  (Sovemment  exacts  only  a  tax  of  8  per  cent^  but  Gk>Tem- 
ment  takes,  and  is  responsible  for  the  safe  conduct  of,  aQ  the  gold  produced,  giving 
tiie  mine  proprietors  fair  credit  for  it  The  standard  work  on  Gold  Mining,  by  Looke^ 
gives  many  particulars  of  the  Siberian  production.  He  mentions  particularly  the 
miners  of  the  Teniwisk  district  as  being  the  first  in  the  country  to  improve  the  old 
methods  of  mining.  Bat  very  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  before  they  can  be  said 
to  woik  on  most  recent  scientific  methods. 

Gaptaia  Wiggins  and  myself  drove  100  miles  to  some  of  the  Temseidc  mines.  We 
saw  them  in  winter  time,  and  therefore  at  a  disadvantage,  but  there  was  abundant 
evidences  of  prosperity  in  the  state  of  the  works  and  dwellings.  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  silent  beauty  of  those  drives,  under  the  full  moon,  through  forest  cuttings  so 
narrow  that  the  wind  found  no  entrance,  and  so  the  giant  fir  trees  sustained  a  weight 
of  snow  that  added  an  indeecribable  beauty  to  the  scene.  The  stillneaB  of  the  forest 
was  unbroken  save  by  the  music  of  the  bells.  That  we  were  upset  ten  times  during 
the  first  night  did  not  spoil  the  impression.  I  would  undergo  the  mishaps  again  for 
the  same  treat  Nor  shall  I  easily  forget  the  hospitality  afforded  us  in  the  midst  of 
that  primtsval  forest^  or  the  kindness  of  the  gentlemen  summoned  from  the  neigh- 
bouring mines  to  bid  the  foreigners  welcome,  and  the  attention  shown  us  during  our 
inspections  by  day  and  the  meny  hours  with  songs  and  games  in  the  evenings.  The 
record  was  stamped  on  my  memory  still  deeper  shortly  after  on  hearing  of  the  sudden 
death  of  our  host,  the  manager,  through  illness  intensified,  if  not  actually  brought  on 
by  his  care  of  his  guest  He  had  deprived  himwelf,  unknown  to  me,  of  his  fur  to 
supply  the  place  of  mine— the  attendant  had  sent  mine  elsewhere — as  we  ascended 
from  the  warm  shaft  into  a  temperature  of  80*  below  sera 

BUBOFIAH  LUXUBT. 

From  the  above  remarks  you  may  gather  that  the  natural  resources  of  the  country 
are  of  great  value.  We  should  therafore  expect  the  inhabitants,  if  they  had  in  any 
measure  made  use  of  their  advantages,  to  be  living  in  comfort  To  those  whose  idea 
of  a  Siberian  dwelling  is  a  hut  I  would  recommend  an  inspection  of  my  photographs 
in  the  room  adjoining.  Wooden  houses  there  are,  many  preferring  them  to  stone  or 
brick.    Ghoreh  and  schools  costing  from  20  to  50  thousand  pounds  are  presented  to 
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towDB  by  merchante  and  minera  who  aeek  an  outlet  for  their  wealth.  Tou  may  haitUy 
credit  my  statement,  but  I  will  quote  the  worda  of  a  French  writer  (M.  Meignati) : 
''Lost  in  wonder  at  the  palaee  of  M.  Euanezow  (Kraanoiank),  as  ezteosiye  as  our 
grand  Parisian  mansions  and  almost  as  luzoriously  appointed.  There  an  sereral 
others  almost  as  grand.  The  miners  of  Irkatsk  are  still  more  extravagant  in  their 
fancies,  favoured  by  their  wealth.  The  most  prolific  gold  mine  in  all  Siberia  yields 
annually  £1,200,000  ;  it  is  the  property  of  thne  proprietors  only.  The  gold  miners 
of  Irkutsk,  the  tea  merchants  of  Kiachta,  to  finish  with  these  instances  of  the  flaunt- 
ing of  stupendous  riches — gratify  their  passion  for  ezdting  envy  and  wonder  by  con- 
siderable donations  to  the  churches."  Tou  may  gather  that  such  communities  lequire 
supplies  of  various  goods  to  no  inconsiderable  extent.  The  Government  and  ^^wV 
buildings,  shops,  assembly-rooms,  and  theatres  would  bear  comparison  with  those  of 
-our  provincial  towns.  There  is  not  only  a  demand  for  soft  goods,  but  for  machinery. 
The  miners  want  heavy  machinery  by  water,  which  they  cannot  get  overland.  The 
electric  light  would  do  there^  because  there  is  no  gas  to  compete  against  it ;  other 
illuminants  are  dear,  and  therefore,  with  cheap  fuel  and  plenty  of  water  power  at 
hand,  the  electric  light  has  a  good  field.  Therefore,  when  suo'h  goods  are  carried  by 
4Bea  and  no  duty  is  exacted  on  them,  we  should  be  able  to  sell  them,  giving  an  advan- 
tage to  the  Siberian  merchants  and  realising  a  handsome  profit  over  the  costs  of  the 

enterprise. 

nrLAND  oomnnncuLTioN. 

I  will  now  describe  the  present  means  of  communication  by  which  merohandiw 
iei  transported  this  immense  distance.  Goods  from  France,  Germany,  and  England 
are  sent  to  Moscow  by  the  ordinary  routes.  Foreign  and  Russian  goods,  during  the 
summer  months,  leaving  Moscow,  are  conveyed  by  water  to  Perm,  thence  formerly  by 
road,  now  by  the  recently-constructed  railway  over  the  Urals  to  Tjumen.  Over 
^00,000  tons  of  merchandise  are  annually  sent  into  Siberia  by  this  route.  At  l^jumen 
they  are  again  transferred  to  the  river  system.  Tou  will  observe  that,  whilst  the 
general  flow  of  the  Siberian  rivers  is  northward,  the  branches  trend  east  and  west. 
Following  the  goods  down  the  Tobol  and  Irtish,  they  then  join  and  ascend  the  Obb, 
and  thus  goods  are  carried  to  Tomsk  by  water.  Thence  they  are  sent  eastward  in 
.summer  over  almost  impassable  wheel-roads;  in  winter  by  the  cheaper  and  easier 
sledge  roads  to  Krasnoiarsk.  This  river  route  is  the  only  summer  one,  and  the  lowest 
transit  rate  is  £20  a  ton  from  St.  Petersburg  to  the  Teniaei,  but,  as  a  rule»  far  higher 
rates  are  paid,  and  heavy  goods,  such  as  machinery  and  boilers,  are  conveyed  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.  In  winter,  the  rivers  being  frosen,  the  only  transit  over  this 
immense  distance  is  by  sledge,  consequently  the  cost  is  enormously  enhanced.  The 
distance  from  Nishni  Novgorod  to  Krasnoiarsk  is  2,500  miles.  On  our  way  home  by 
sledge  on  this  route  I  calculated  we  met  on  an  average  800 — 1,000  froight  sledges  a 
•day  in  caravans  of  100  to  200,  half  from  the  east  laden  with  tea,  half  from  the  west 
with  sheet  iron,  machinery,  rails,  and  packages,  the  contents  of  which  were  not  visible. 
The  (Sovemment  have  just  made  a  canal  from  a  tributary  of  the  Obb  to  the  Tenisei, 
but  I  doubt  if  it  is  yet  practicable,  and,  being  made  far  too  narrow,  it  is  likely  to  prove 
a  failure.  From  the  Tenisei  to  Krasnoiarsk  goods  go  eastward  by  road  to  Irkutsk  and 
other  towns.  The  wealthy  Sibiriakoff  has  acquired  l^e  monopoly  of  transit  on  the 
Angara^  on  condition  of  his  making  it  navigable.  There  are  rapids  of  about  ten  miles' 
current.  He  has  laid  down  in  them  chain  cables  sent  overland  from  Newcastle,  and 
has  built  two  powerful  steamers  with  additional  appliances  for  chain-hauling  up  the 
rapids.  He  has,  besides,  to  spend  a  Urge  amount  in  blasting  rocks  in  the  rapids.  If 
he  succeeds  he  will  have  executed  a  grand  work,  and  one  which  will  be  most  advan- 
tageous to  us,  opening  up  by  water  the  Irkutsk  district.    We  have  valuable  minerals 
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irhioh  this  lummer  we  had  hoped  to  get  floated  down  in  bajrgea  from  Irkutak,  but 
this  was  impracticable.    There  is  a  OoTerainent  scheme  for  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
road, which  win  probably  be  the  longest  in  the  world.    I  find  the  popular  idea  is  that 
it  will  damage  our  sea  trade.    But  I  am  looking  forward  to  its  construction  with 
interest,  as  I  anticipate  great  advantages  from  it.    It  is  to  start  only  from  Tomsk, 
passing  through  Erasnoiarsk,  Irkutsk,  right  away  to  Nioolaivskey.    The  only  loss  to 
us  will  be  the  cheapening  by  £2 — £&  a  ton  of  the  cost  of  transit  from  Tomsk  to  Eras- 
noiarsk,  870  miles,  and  so  redudng  the  selling  price  of  our  English  merchandise  at 
Ensnoiank  by  this  amount.      But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  open  to  us  a  better 
market  in  Tomsk  for  our  goods  sent  up  the  Yenisei,  and  will  enable  us  to  tap  a  most 
yaluable  mineral  and  agricultural  district.    Then,  again,  by  the  cheapening  of  the 
cost  of  transit  eastward  of  the  Yenisei,  it  will  improTe  the  trade  both  outwards  and 
homewards  with  this  region.    A  still  further  work  may  be  carried  on  up  the  immenfle 
but  rapid  tributaries  of  the  main  rivers  by  providing  veiy  £ast  light-draft  steamers 
and  launches.    There  are  comparatively  few  roads  in  the  country.    The  great  main 
road  east  and  west  is  the  trunk  artery,  fed  by  the  few  minor  roads  that  branch  off, 
bat  all  the  rivers  are  highways,  being  available  for  steamers,  and  barges  and  boats 
towed  up  by  convictB,  horses,  or  dogs,  also  in  winter  forming  splendid  sledge-roads, 
which  thus  feed  the  main  road.    It  is  generally  thought  that  it  must  be  a  terrible 
drawbMk  for  a  country  to  be  frozen  up  five  months.    But  it  is  the  winter  that  is 
looked  forward  to  as  the  cheap  and  easy  time  for  transport  where  there  is  no  water 
communication.    Eveiy  stream  is  then  bridged,  the  muddy  or  baked  lumpy  road, 
over  which  wheeled  traffic  is  conducted  with  great  difficulty  and  fatigue  to  men  and 
horses,  is  exchanged  for  a  smooth  and  amoet  frictionless  track,  along  which  you  may 
for  the  most  part  gallop  in  comfort,  at  least  until  much  traffic  has  spoilt  the  road. 
Produce  can  be  brought  from  the  hrna  without  fear  of  decomposition  for  many 
months.      In  such  a  vast  country  winter  brings  many  blessings  that  we  certainly 
cannot  appreciate  at  a  distance.    So  much  for  the  means  of  communication. 

AITITUDB  OF  THB  BUBSIANS. 

Kext  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  people  and  of  the  Government  towards  us.  On  our 
arrival  with  the  Phooniz,  we  telegraphed  to  the  British  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Sir  Bobert  Morier,  respectfully  asking  him  to  request  the  Qovemment  to  grant  us 
freedom  from  duty  on  our  goods.  The  Czar  was  at  Copenhagen.  A  messenger  was 
despatched  to  him,  and  he  personally  signed  the  decree  in  our  favour,  and  a  fortnight 
after  our  arrival  the  goods  were  free  to  be  sold.  The  governor  of  the  province  of 
Yeniseisk  telegraphed  congratulations  upon  our  reopening  to  them  the  route  they 
feared  had  been  lost.  The  merchants,  at  first,  were  somewhat  suspicious,  fearing  lest 
we  had  come,  as  others  had  before,  to  open  up  a  competing  retail  trade  in  the  country  ; 
but,  after  a  time,  on  my  assuring  them  our  desire  was  only  to  do  a  wholesale  trade 
with  themselves,  supplying  them  with  goods  cheaper  than  they  were  now  getting 
them  overland,  they  saw  their  own  advantage,  and  confidence  was  restored.  The 
miners  and  manufacturers  gladly  welcomed  us,  seeing  the  advantage  they  would  gain, 
especially  by  getting  improved  and  heavy  machinery  by  water  carriage.  The  richest 
gold  miner  there,  who  has  led  the  way  in  the  new  quartz  crushing,  said  to  me,  "  What 
you  want  to  make  your  scheme  succeed  is  co-operation  on  our  side,  and  I  am  ready  to 
do  what  I  can  to  assbt  you."  The  only  people  who  are  opposed  to  us  are  the  overland 
carriers  and  some  Russian  manufacturers.  Bat  three-fourths  of  the  press  of  the  home 
country  is  in  our  favour,  saying,  "Is  the  interest  of  Siberia  to  be  set  aside  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few  Moscow  merchants  t"  I  myself  believe  our  very  opponents  will 
rather  gain  than  lose  if  we  succeed  in  assisting  in  the  developing  of  the  coimtry.    As 
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to  the  MiniBten,  every  aaosUDoe  has  been  afforded  us  by  them.  They  are  naturally 
deairouB  of  developing  the  latent  wealth  of  this  splendid  country.  They  have  shown 
ns  their  goodwill  by  granting  five  years'  freedom  from  daty  on  almost  all  sea-borne 
imports.  For  years  they  have  deored  to  see  this  ronte  developed.  Pssnimists  shake 
their  heads  and  say,  "That  is  all  very  well,  bat  what  about  the  end  of  this  periodt " 
My  strong  belief  is  that  it  will  be  our  own  fault  if  these  privileges  are  not  then 
extended.  If  we*  only  do  harm  to  Russian  commerce  during  this  period,  then  we 
cannot  expect  or  deserve  further  concessions.  But  if  we  can  show  that  the  people  of 
Siberia  are  really  to  be  benefited,  and  the  countiy  is  better  developed  by  having  aoosss 
by  water  to  European  markets,  then  I  fully  believe  the  Qovemment  will  continue  the 
privileges  now  granted.  The  Russian  Ministers  are  doing  everywhere  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  best  for  the  development  of  Russian  trade,  and  we  must  applaud  their 
patriotic  motives,  even  if  we  do  not  entirely  believe  that  their  methods  are  the  best 
calculated  to  advance  the  general  prosperity  of  the  people.  They  are  assisting  their 
people  in  developing  a  trade  with  the  East,  as  we  heard  from  Mr.  Curson.  Instead  of 
crying  out  against  a  Gk>vemment  for  doing  their  duty,  let  us  do  ours.  Let  our 
Government  do  as  much  as  they  can,  consistently  with  our  economical  principles,  and 
let  our  manufacturers  and  merchants  do  their  part,  and  we  shall  succeed  ultimate^ 
in  every  instance  except  where  natural  advantages  of  production  and  transport  are  on 
the  side  of  other  nations.  My  business  travels  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Siberia,  have 
convinced  me  that  English  manufacturers  and  merchants  are  to  blame  for  much  of 
the  difficulty  of  competing  with  those  of  other  nations.  But  I  cannot  here  take  np 
this  wide  question. 

Names  and  Heights  of  Summits  in  the  Owen  Stanley  Range.— The 

following  are  some  of  the  principal  heights  observed  by  Sir.  W.  Macgregor^s  party : — 


Feet. 

Mount  Griffith  11,000 

„      GiUies 8,000 

„      Parkes 8,000 

„      Musgrave    9,100 

„      Belford    6,000 

„      Heniy  Forbes (?)  8,000 

„      Frank  Lawes....^ (?)  8,000 


Feet. 
Mount  Victoria 18,121 

Albert  Edward  12.500 

Scratohley  12,000 

Knuteford  11,167 

Douglas  11,796 

Service         )  1 10,000 

Moll  wraith  >  ...  between  <    and 

Morehead     )  (11,000 

—ProceecUngt  Royal  OeograpMeal  Sociay- 

German  New  Guinea. — ^In  the  course  of  a  short  excursion  from  Finsbh 
Haven,  Dr.  Hellwig,  the  botanist,  made  in  January  last  an  ascent  of  the  Saddle 
Mountain  (8,182  feet),  which  is  situated  about  5i  miles  from  the  coast.  The  whole 
mountain  is  veiy  rugged  and  densdy  wooded. — ^Baron  von  Schleinita  has  prepared  on 
a  large  scale  a  map  of  the  coast  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land  from  Cape  Cretin  to  the 
Legoarant  Islands,  near  Hatsfeldt  Harbour,  embodying  the  results  of  recent  surveys 
and  observations. — Procudi/ngt  Royal  Otograpkieal  Society. 

Two  of  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston's  Becent  Maps.— 2^  *' Modem"  Map 

•/  England:  This  map  is  on  a  scale  of  seven  miles  to  the  inch,  and  shows  all  the 
towns  and  most  of  tiie  villages,  estates,  and  antiquities.  Rail?rays  (with  stations 
marked),  roads,  and  canals  are  also  distinctly  shown.  The  map  is  therefore  well 
adapted  for  library  and  office  use,  and  ehould  also  be  invaluable  to  the  tourist,  pedes* 
trian,  or  the  cyclist  The  complete  map,  in  four  sheets,  coloured,  sise  86  by  29^  indies 
each,  8s.  6d.  per  sheets  on  cloth  to  fold  and  in  doth  case.  This  is  a  useful  map^  and 
will  commend  itself  to  those  who  require  a  map  on  the  road  or  for  office  reference.  It 
is  dearly  printed  and  coloured. — lAbroflry  Map  of  Asia  ("  Modem**  Seriet  of  Library 
ifopf):  Size  52  by  48  inches.  Price,  in  four  sheets,  coloured,  16s.  This  new  map  of 
Asia  is  a  beautiful  map,  pleasant  to  see  and  handy  for  use.  Members  wfll  have 
pleasure  in  examining  it  at  the  library,  and  it  wiU  be  found  ver^  useful  in  following 
the  new  Asiatic  developments.  The  mountains  and  rivers  are  faurly  shown  and  it  is  a 
creditable  spedmen  of  English  cartography. 
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IN  TROPICAL  AFRICA. 

[Beid  to  the  Membfln  in  the  libnury,  Deoember  15th,  1889.] 

A  ooBBmpoflDiBT,  writittg  from  the  Swing's  Kiul,  Matabeleland,  South  Afirice,  on 
Augwt  25th  says :  It  ia  a  hot  Sunday  afternoon,  and  aomehow  or  other  my  thoughts 
always  turn  more  parfaionlarly  to  England  and  my  frienda  on  Sunday  aftemoona ;  hut 
what  a  oontraet  in  my  surroundings  here  to  the  oool  luxury  and  delightful  aooom- 
panhnents  of  Engliah  summer  dayai  I  am  nearly  1,000  miles  from  the  last  outpost 
of  civilisation,  in  teopioal  Africa,  surrounded  by  savages  in  the  heart  of  Matabeleland, 
amidst  a  tribe  of  bloodthirsty  warriors,  who  hate  the  very  name  of  white  man,  and 
who  live  by  raiding  their  more  peaceful  neighbours.  If  our  friends  in  Bng^d  only 
knew  what  a  boon  thehr  letters  are  to  us  they  would  be  more  generous  in  writing. 
Our  post  is  primitiTe.  Letters  are  carried  by  natiTe  runners,  who  do  their  thirty  to 
forty  miles  a  day,  whilst  the  ox-wagons  which  larger  expeditions  have  to  use  for  the 
joum^  can  only  avenge  fifteen  to  twenty,  forcing  their  way  through  thick  bush- 
veldt^  sinking  up  to  their  axles  in  the  deep  sand-beds  of  dried-up  watercourses  or 
impeded  by  huge  boulders.  Add  to  this  the  nnmerous  delays  caused  by  break-downa, 
straying  trek  oxen,  prolonged  halts  at  water-pits  to  enable  them  to  recover  from 
forced  journeys  through  the  "  Great  Thirst  Land,"  and  you  can  easily  realise  how  it 
is  that  travelling  in  the  interior  of  Africa  is  such  a  long  afbir.  To  complete  the 
picture  you  must  know  that  it  is  impossible  to  move  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and 
that  oar  difficulties  are  incroased  tenfold  on  moonless  nights.  We  were  lucky  enough 
to  pass  through  the  "  lion  country  "  in  northern  Bechoanaland  without  any  mishiq^  to 
man  or  beast,  but  several  of  our  cattle  took  their  last  drink  in  the  Crocodile  River, 
which,  as  its  name  implies,  is  infested  with  these  reptiles.  "  Que  diable  allait-il  faire 
dans  cette  gal^e  ? "  you  will  say  perhaps ;  and,  indeed,  I  sometimes  feel  inclined  to 
ask  myself  the  same  question.  X  have  joined  the  expedition,  which  is  headed  by  an 
old  friend  of  mine,  B.  A.  Maund,  and  was  originally  formed  a  year  ago  to  take  a 
message  to  our  Queen  from  King  Lo  Bengulo,  the  most  powerful  native  ruler  in 
Africa.  With  it  the  king  sent  two  of  his  trusted  Indunae — Umsheti  and  Babaiaan — 
his  object  being  to  convince  himself  that  "  a  great  white  Queen  "  really  existed,  and 
that  we  EDglishmen  had  a  big  kraal  of  our  own  somewhere  across  the  "  big  river,"  and 
were  not  simply  a  tribe  of  adventurous  wandering  spirits.  The  Indunas,  as,  of  course, 
you  know,  were  well  received  in  England,  and  the  Queen  returned  a  gracious  message. 
It  was  accompanied  by  a  beautifully-framed  portrait  of  her  Majesty,  and  a  big  gold 
necklace  with  the  inaoription,  "From  Queen  Victoria  to  Lo  Bengulo,"  and  numerous 
presents  from  Lord  Enutsford  and  others.  Several  reasons  prompted  me  to  join  this 
expedition  on  the  retom  journey.  One  great  incentive  was  the  promise  of  grand 
sport — ^I  have  not  been  disappointed.  Along  the  Marico  and  Crocodile  rivers  and 
their  tributaries  are  gathered  together  at  this  dry  season  of  the  year  all  the  game 
which  would  otherwise  be  spread  over  a  vast  region.  Many  kinds  of  wild  buck,  one 
more  beautiful  than  the  other,  and  quantities  of  guinea-fowl,  paauw  (a  kind  of  wild 
turkey),  pheasants,  and  partridges  fell  to  our  guns.  Quagga,  girafGs,  and  lion, 
although  seen  by  ui^  we  had  no  time  to  hunt.  The  old  Tndunas,  being  in  a  desperate 
hurry  to  reach  their  own  country,  would  have  resented  the  delay  caused  by  an 
organised  hunt ;  and,  besides,  we  were  confined  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
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the  out-Bpan  camps  by  the  numerovis  and  hamaBiiig  duties  omneoted  with  the  super- 
vision of  a  laige  expedition  consisting  of  five  heavily-laden  oz-wagons,  each  with  a  span 
of  eighteen  oxen,  fifteen  hoxves,  spare  oxen  and  sheep  for  food,  and  thirty  natives 
belonging  to  different  tribes.  The  old  chiefs  know  nothing  about  trekking,  and  on 
several  occasions  became  so  impatient  that  they  started  off  on  foot  ahead  of  the 
wagons.  One  day  they  had  to  walk  thirty-seven  miles  before  reaching  water,  and 
then  had  to  wait  two  days  on  scant  rations  before  we  came  up  with  them.  One  of 
these  men  is  seventy-five  years  old,  but  the  tough  old  Zulu  (the  ICatabele  mien  are 
of  Zulu  origin)  was  none  the  worse  for  the  escapade.  On  another  occasion,  in  spite  of 
our  warnings,  they  left  us,  srmed  only  with  assegais,  in  the  worst  part  of  the  lion 
country.  When  we  followed  a  few  hours  afterwards  we  saw  to  our  horror  that  their 
footprints  had  been  partially  obliterated  by  the  spoor  of  a  lion.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, he  had  followed  them  only  for  some  hundred  yards,  and  then,  probably  not 
being  hungry,  had  wandered  off  towards  a  pool  of  water.  Such  vagaries  were  to  us  a 
source  of  constant  anxiely,  for  how  could  we  &oe  the  king  without  bringing  back  his 
Indunas  f  Our  own  lives  would  not  have  been  sale.  We  should  have  been  proclaimed 
as  impostors  or  accused  of  witchcraft.  However,  we  managed  to  divert  their  minds 
and  keep  them  employed  at  the  wagons  by  shooting  twenty-six  grey  monkeys  for 
them.  The  skins  of  this  particular  species  are  only  worn  by  Royalty  or  big  chie&. 
From  that  time  until  our  arrival  at  the  king's  kraal  they  spent  every  spare  moment 
in  working  at  these  skins,  such  simple  children  of  Nature  are  they. 

At  the  Matabele  frontier,  150  miles  from  here^  permission  was  obtained  for  the 
four  white  men  of  the  party  to  enter  the  country,  and  a  messenger  was  despatched  ta 
the  king  informing  him  of  our  safe  arrivaL  Beforo  reaching  the  king's  kraal  we  were, 
however,  halted  at  one  of  his  regimental  kraals,  containing  his  bodyguard,  the 
"  Umbesu,"  a  thousand  strong — a  wild,  unruly  lot  of  young  fellows,  wearing  a  sort  of 
Highland  bonnet  of  ostrich  feathers,  leopard-skin  girdles,  and  fantastic  anklets  and 
bangles.  It  was  the  king's  pleasure  that  his  head  witch-doctor  should  sprinkle  us 
with  a  certain  concoction,  in  order  to  invest  our  miation  with  importance  in  the  eyes 
of  his  people,  beforo  we  were  admitted  to  the  royal  presence.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  this  ceremony  had  been  performed  on  white  men,  and  we  valued  the  compliment 
accordingly.  At  last,  after  having  been  three  months  on  the  trek  from  Eimberl^y 
and  two  months  from  Mafeking — ^the  last  frontier  police  outpost  in  Bechuanaland-^ 
we  find  ourselves  amongst  this  strange,  warlike,  semi-hostile  people,  in  an  uncultivated 
countiy  bigger  than  England,  everywhere  overgrown  with  beautiful  tropical  vegeta- 
tion, and  containing  about  800,000  inhabitants,  80,000  of  whom  are  soldiers.  Scat* 
tered  amongst  them  dwell  about  fifty  white  men  only,  carrying  their  lives  in  their 
hands,  for  there  is  no  telling  when  the  moment  may  come  when  the  wise  old  king 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  restrain  his  young  soldiers,  who  are  not  allowed  to  buy 
wives  until  they  have  blooded  their  assegais.  To  take  a  white  man's  life  counts  as 
a  deed  of  great  valour ;  but  we  have  lively  hopes  of  the  effect  which  will  by  degrees 
be  produced  by  our  mission.  Umsheti's  and  Babaiaan's  tales  of  the  big  kraal  i^ence 
come  all  white  men  will  be  spread  from  mouth  to  mouth  throughout  the  land.  Of 
the  discipline  of  our  soldiers,  the  power  of  our  monster  gwoB,  the  electric  light,  and 
the  abundance  of  good  things  everywhere  displayed  they  never  tire  of  speaking  with 
bated  breath  and  suitable  gestures.  Our  wagons  are  besieged  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
down by  queens,  chiefs,  warriors,  and  slaves,  all  begging  for  ''toussa," — gifts— and 
none  are  sent  away  empty-handed.  A  blanket,  a  knife,  a  bit  of  calico,  or  a  few  beads 
delight  their  hearts,  and  they  realise,  let  us  hope,  that  with  our  extinction  these  good 
things  would  cease;  The  sick  and  the  maimed  are  doctored  and  bandaged,  and  thus 
the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  of  friendship  is  inserted,  and  when  they  have  grown  more 
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naed  to  our  presence  the  fear  and  hatred  of  the  mass  of  the  people  may  disappear. 
Our  so-called  civilisation  is,  I  fear,  inexorable.  (}old  is  known  to  exist  in  this  oountry, 
and  where  gold  is  the  white  man  will  come  eventually.  I  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of 
deep  regret  that  this  Ught-hearted  unsophistioated  people  must,  under  the  pressure  of 
the  advancing  tide  of  the  European  race,  either  fall  back  or  disappear.  They  have  no 
cares  beyond  the  moment— death  has  no  terrors  for  them.  They  are  comely,  in  youth 
sometimes  even  beautiful^-of  a  colour  like  old  bronze — never  black  like  the  negro. 
They  need  never  want  for  food,  and  the  skins  of  wild  animals  provide  all  the  clothing 
which  is  neceesaiy  in  this  dimate.  What  adequate  benefits  can  we  give  them  in 
return  for  all  this  ?  Lo  Bengulo  was  much  struck  by  the  portrait  of  our  Queen  in 
levee  dress.  ''  I  can  see  in  her  faoe^"  he  said,  "  that  she  is  the  Qreat  White  Queen." 
When  her  message  thanking  him  for  his  kindness  to  her  countrymen  was  read  out,  the 
thirty-seven  Indunas  present  in  council  murmured  long  "  koomalos,'*  or  royal  greet- 
ings, and  thanked  their  king  for  his  wisdom  in  sending  his  own  "eyes  and  ears" — 
Umsheti  and  Babaiaan — to  receive  her  words.  The  colours  of  an  English  boat  club 
now  adorn  the  head  of  one  of  the  king^'s  eighl^  wives.  I  was  wearing  them  round  my 
throat  when  the  **  Icosicassi,''  who  had  never  seen  anything  quite  Uke  them  before, 
begged  me  to  give  her  a  bit.  I  am  therefore  without  my  necktie,  but  have  gained,  I 
hope,  a  friend,  and  in  any  case  have  transferred  a  badge  of  English  athletics  to  a  very 
exalted  position.— i>a«2y  Tdegrtapk, 


Atlas  of  England  and  Wales,  57  maps  and  a  good  index.  W.  &  A.  K. 
Johnston,  London. — A.  new  atias,  arranged  in  counties  alphabetically,  the  maps  care- 
fully drawn  and  clear,  railway  lines  and  canals  shown — an  interesting  contribution 
to  local  geography,  and  very  useful  for  reference. 

Atlas  of  Oommerdal  (Geography.  By  J.  G^  Bartholomew,  F.R.Q.S.,  with 
Notes  by  Dr.  H.  R.  Mill.  The  University  Press,  Cambridge;  Price  3&,  46  maps, 
coloured. — This  atias  is  intended  to  accompany  Dr.  Mill's  ''  Handbook  on  Gommerdal 
Geography."  It  Ib  an  extraordinary  production.  No  school  or  teacher  can  afford  to 
be  without  it,  and  the  price  it  is  issued  at  by  the  University  Press  is  so  small  that 
there  can  be  no  excuse  for  using  anything  of  a  less  perfect  kind.  We  welcome  this 
atlas  and  others  as  evidence  that  a  great  awakening  is  taking  place  in  reference  to 
the  quality  of  teachers'  tools  in  this  country. 

DiscoTery  of  Relics  of  Oaptain  Oook.— On  pulling  down  a  part  of  Sir 

Joseph  Banks's  Museum  at  the  badL  of  22,  Soho  Square,  London,  in  a  recess  with  doors 
that  had  not  been  opened  for  haU  a  century,  a  very  interesting  collection  of  relics  of 
Captain  Cook's  voyages  in  the  South  Seas  was  discovered.  Inside  the  panelling  the 
following  inscription  was  found  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  accom- 
panied Captain  Cook  in  his  travels :  ''  Instruments  used,  carvings,  weapons,  and  heads 
collected  by  Captain  Cook  during  the  voyage  of  the  Endeavour. — J.  Banks."  These 
relics  have  been  bought  by  Sir  Saul  Samuel,  the  Agent-Geoaeral  for  New  South  Wales, 
and  will  shortly  be  despatched  by  him  to  Sydney  for  the  State  House  Museum  at  that 
place.  Among  the  collection  are  the  following  interesting  articles  :  Old  quadrants 
and  other  instruments  used  by  Oaptain  Cook  on  board  the  Endeavour,  four  of  which 
are  in  oak  cases  ;  two  mummied  tattooed  heads  of  New  Zealand  chiefs ;  two  native 
models  of  New  Zealand  canoes,  one  carved ;  two  large  carved  canoe  paddles,  carved 
spears  and  war  clubs,  a  native  chiefs  paddle,  beautifully  worked  with  idolatrous 
carving ;  a  very  fine  stone  hatchet  with  handle,  and  upon  it  the  following  inscription. 
In  the  handwriting  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks :  *'  Brought  to  England  in  1775  by  Captain 
Cook  from  Otaihaite  ;*'  and  a  wooden  bowl,  with  lip,  used  for  handing  round  human 
blood  in  the  days  of  cannibalism.  There  is  slso  a  carved  wooden  sceptre,  with  the 
following  words  scratched  on  it»  presumably  by  Oaptain  Cook:  "Made  for  me  by 
Wanga.---J.  C."  The  genuineness  of  these  articles  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  fact  that 
Sir  Joseph  Banks's  handwriting  can  be  identified. — NewcoitU  ChronicU, 
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A  SPRING  RIDE   IN   SOUTHERN   SPAIN. 

[Read  to  the  Members  of  iihe  Society,  in  the  Libniy,  Deoember  15th,  1889.] 

It  was  during  the  most  wretched  weather  in  London  in  Febroary  last  that  circam- 
stances  caused  me  to  take  ship  for  Oibraltar.  I  had,  when  quartered  on  ihe  Book 
some  years  previously,  made  many  expeditions  into  Spain,  either  for  shooting  purposes 
or  in  the  pursuit  of  omithologioal  research,  and  had  always  retained  a  vivid  recollection 
of  the  long  rides  through  that  splendid  wild  country  which  were  a  necessary  part  of 
these  tripe.  I  now  found  myself,  by  a  sudden  turn  of  luck,  in  a  position  to  gratify 
my  desire  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  my  early  expeditions. 

Most  things  in  this  world  are,  no  doubt^  gauged  by  contrast^  and  nothing  could 
aflford  a  more  telling  example  of  this  than  my  sensations  at  finding  myself  after  four 
days'  voyage,  on  my  arrival  at  Gibraltar  in  the  middle  of  an  English  summer,  and  at 
the  same  time  calling  to  mind  the  horrors  of  snow,  slush,  and  damp  cold  I  had  so 
recently  left  behind  me  in  London. 

As  is  generally  the  case,  I  found  I  had  so  much  to  do  in  the  few  days  available  at 
Gibraltar  that  it  was  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to  plan  out  what  to  do  and  what 
to  leave  undone  until  that  indefinite  '*next  time"  should  come  to  pass.  One  thing 
I  was  determined  upon,  at  all  events,  and  that  was  to  ride  through  a  certain  mountain 
pass  which  led  to  the  part  of  the  country  where  I  had  passed  many  happy  days 
shooting  and  omithologising,  and  which  had  always  been  preserved  in  my  memoiy  as 
one  of  the  things  to  do  again.  Accordingly,  having  made  the  necessary  arrangementi^ 
and  found  a  couple  of  congenial  spirits,  who,  although  they  might  not  share  in  my 
especial  occupations,  were  at  all  events  ready  for  an  outing,  and  did  not  object  to  hard 
work,  we  rode  out  from  the  old  Rock  soon  after  morning  "gun-fire "  on  March  6. 

The  weather  in  the  spring  at  Qilbraltar  is  proverbially  uncertain;  heavy  rain- 
storms, lasting  for  several  days  at  a  time^  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  often  weeks  together  of  the  most  glorious  weather.  On  the 
occasion  of  our  start  we  were  favoured  by  a  splendid  day.  Those  who  have  visited 
Spain  will  understand  what  this  means,  as  it  is  useless  for  me  to  attempt  to  describe 
the  beauties  of  an  early  spring  morning  in  that  country. 

We  had  sent  on  our  baggage  on  pack  animals  on  the  previous  day,  with  instruc- 
tions to  our  arriero,  or  man  in  chaige  of  the  horses,  to  stop  at  a  small  venta  about 
twenty  miles  out  for  the  night,  and  to  continue  the  journey  early  on  the  following 
day,  our  intention  being  to  cover  the  whole  distance  of  some  forty  to  forty-five  milai 
in  one  morning,  and  to  have  a  look  round  the  place  the  same  afternoon.  The  pack- 
horses  carried  our  guns,  ammunition,  blankets,  and  a  week's  supply  of  provisions;  in 
consequence  we  ourselves  travelled  light,  with  only  our  waterproofs  strapped  on  oar 
saddles,  and  the  day's  rations  for  man  and  horse  in  our  saddle  bags. 

Once  through  the  gates  of  the  fortress,  we  cantered  across  the  neutral  ground  to 
the  Spanish  lines,  and  followed  the  shore  for  five  miles  up  the  river  Quadarranque. 
Tlus  we  crossed  by  the  well-known  feny,  and,  pushing  across  the  low  hills  beyondi 
traversed  the  Palmones  Plain,  through  which  flows  the  river  of  that  name,  reaching 
the  town  of  Los  Barrios  at  8  a.m.,  twelve  miles  from  the  Rock.  Here  we  came  upon 
a  metalled  road,  a  rare  article  in  this  comer  of  Andalucia,  which  we  followed  for 
about  a  mile,  and  then  struck  off  to  the  left  into  the  Palmones  valley  again.    This 
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road  was  originally  destined  to  run  between  Loa  Banioe  and  Gaeaa  Viejas,  but  at 
present  ends  incontinently  in  the  monntainB,  and  hence  ia  of  little  use  to  anybody. 
After  croeaing  lome  deep  clayey  hilla,  covered  with  palmetto  where  not  cultivated, 
we  once  again  came  on  the  Palmonea  river,  and  forded  it. 

Rivera  are  a  great  trouble  at  times  when  travelling  in  Spain;  a  heavy  storm  of 
rain  makes  them  impassable,  and  often,  after  the  floods  have  subsided,  treaeherous 
quicksands  are  formed,  which  are  most  unpleasant  to  travene.  On  topping  the  ridge 
of  hills  beyond  the  river,  we  found  ourselves  about  to  enter  the  Pass  of  Ojen.  It  wss 
now  8-80,  and  we  had  covered  some  fifteen  miles  from  the  Bock.  Up  till  now  our 
progress  had  been  fairly  rapid,  but  we  were  about  to  encounter  more  difficult  ground, 
and,  what  was  more  interesting,  traverse  a  most  picturesque  part  of  the  country.  A 
deep  watercourse,  or  garganta,  runs  down  through  this  pass,  joining  the  Palmones 
river  some  five  miles  beyond  Los  Barrios,  and  our  route  now  led  us  down  a  steep 
hillside  towards  this  stream,  which,  were  it  in  England,  would  be  the  beau  ideal  of 
a  trout  brook,  brawling  as  it  does  over  boulders,  and  with  quick  runs  into  pools  deep 
enough  to  hold  many  a  good  salmon.  The  bridle  road,  or  rather  track,  wound  down 
Amongst  a  thick  growth  of  dark  green  lentiscus  bushes,  intermixed  with  white 
heath  in  bloom,  and  great  masses  of  golden  genista,  which  gave  great  briUianey 
to  the  scene.  Arrived  at  the  bottom,  we  skirted  the  stream,  whose  course  was  divided 
in  all  directions  by  a  dense  growth  of  oleander  not  yet  in  blossom.  A  month 
later  the  channel  of  this  stream,  as  of  all  those  of  Southern  Spain,  is  marked  by  a 
broad  crimson  line,  formed  of  the  beautiful  flowers  of  this  shrub.  In  a  sheltered  spot 
in  the  valley  we  came  to  an  old  flour-mill,  whose  site  had  no  doubt  been  chosen  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  the  stream  is  a  perennial  ona  All  the  same,  to  English 
notions  it  was  most  inconveniently  situated,  as  access  to  it  was  most  difficult— a 
matter,  however,  of  \iublime  indifference  to  a  Spaniard,  who  always  appean  to  have 
plenl7  of  time  to  surmount  any  difficulties,  more  especially  as  he  always  can,  and 
generally  does,  defer  any  troublesome  job  until  maitiana^  or  to-morrow. 

Around  the  mill  were  many  dark-foliaged  orange  trees,  at  this  time  laden  with 
golden  fruit,  also  lemon  trees  equally  well  garnished.  A  little  way  beyond  the  mill 
the  track  led  to  a  ford  across  the  Qarganta,  through  a  deep  stony  gully.  Hie  stream 
itself  was,  at  this  point  and  beyond,  fringed  with  alder  trees,  which  had  been  most 
roughly  treated  by  the  "  freshets,"  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  each  storm  of  rain 
in  the  mountains.  As  our  horses  stumbled  across  the  ford  amongst  the  masses  of 
rock  and  stone,  and  between  the  islets  of  oleander,  we  remarked  that  some  10ft, 
above  the  present  level  of  the  water,  which  barely  reached  our  horses'  girths,  great 
masses  of  dUbrU  were  jammed  into  the  branches  of  the  alder  and  other  trees,  marking 
the  height  to  which  some  recent  floods  had  attained.  The  woods  bordering  the 
stream  were  aUve  with  birds,  and  the  whole  place  resounded  with  their  song.  The 
well-known  call  of  the  English  chiff-chafi^  at  this  time  on  his  journey  to  England  and 
the  north  from  his  winter  residence  in  Central  Africa,  was  heard  on  all  sides.  Swal- 
lows hawked  insects  in  the  brilliant  sunshine,  and  many  butterflies  flitted  about  over 
the  gorgeous  flowers,  and  all  this  leas  than  a  thousand  miles  or  so  from  England, 
fated  to  be  still  enveloped  in  fogs  and  snow. 

The  track  now  skirted  the  stream  on  the  far  side  along  grass  patches,  and  throu^ 
scrub  which  grew  higher  and  denser  as  we  proceeded.  At  one  point  a  huge  mass  of 
rock  some  SOft.  square  had  toppled  down  from  the  heights  above,  and  blocked  up  the 
course  of  the  stream,  which  had,  as  it  were  in  revenge,  cut  out  a  splendid  deep  pool 
for  itself^  out  of  which  it  swept  with  great  swiftness  round  the  comer  of  the  rook. 
A  more  perfect  place  for  a  fish  could  not  be  imagined,  and  no  man  with  the  soul  of  a 
fisherman  could  pass  it  without  wondering  whether  he  could  not  get  a  rise  out  of  its 
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myaterioaB  depths.  One  of  my  oompanionB  had,  indeed,  made  an  expedition  to  this 
point  in  the  preoeeding  nunmer,  upon  which  oocaeion  he  had  seen  a  flah  of  nearly 
a  pound  weight,  which  was  certainly  not  one  of  the  usual  denisens  of  the  Andalnwian 
streams — to  wit,  the  barbeL 

In  a  gully  some  few  hundred  yards  beyond  the  ford  another  old  mill  was  situated, 
shaded  by  two  huge  weeping  willows,  the  only  ones  in  tliis  part  of  the  country.  The 
Pass  of  Ojen  runs  in  a  S.W.  direction  for  about  ten  miles  to  a  point  where  the  Tenta 
of  that  name  is  situated  ;  it  then  bifurcates,  one  valley  trending  towards  AlgedrM, 
and  the  other  or  main  branch  leading  in  a  W.  direction  towards  the  great  plain  of  La 
Janda.  The  track  leads  along  the  northern  spurs  of  the  pass,  at  times  ascending 
some  hundreds  of  feet,  and  at  others  descending  dose  to  the  torrent  below.  Either 
side  of  the  yalley  is  bounded  by  steep  sandstone  and  limestone  crags,  the  summits  of 
the  hills  being  formed  of  white  serrated  rocks,  which  at  many  places  are  inaccessible. 
Innumerable  spurs  run  down  from  these  great  walls  of  rock,  separated  from  one. 
another  by  deep  gullies  through  which  flow  sparkling  streams.  These  gullies  are  the 
result  of  ages  of  denudation,  and  are  some  of  them  of  considerable  depth,  and  all  bear 
evidence,  in  the  wild  confusion  of  water-worn  rocks  and  boulders,  of  the  force  and 
f  £feot  of  the  torrents  to  which  they  owe  their  origin.  Generally  speaking,  the  track 
over  the  spurs  was  on  hard,  sandy  ground,  cut  by  the  feet  of  pack  animals  into 
narrow  and  deep  channels.  In  the  hollows  the  soil  was  clayey  or  of  black  loam,  and 
at  places  up  to  one's  horse's  hocks  in  mud. 

As  we  entered  deeper  into  the  pass,  the  hillsides  became  dotted  with  the  ooric 
and  olive  trees,  and  the  scrub  grew  more  and  more  luzuriantb  The  white  heath, 
which  had  at  first  been  only  2ft.  or  8ft.  high,  now  appeared  in  fine  masses  7ft.  and  8ft. 
in  height,  individual  specimens  reaching  to  more  than  double  this.  The  yellow 
genista  or  prickly  broom,  and  still  more  brilliant  common  broom,  stood  over  IQft 
The  scrub  of  lentiscus  was  also  intermingled  with  the  beautiful  g^um  dstus,  now  in 
blossom  with  its  delicately  coloured  pink  or  white  flowers,  much  like  an  English  dog 
rose.  Wild  lavender  and  mint  grew  in  profusion  wherever  the  soU  was  light  and 
sandy,  and  a  host  of  other  flowering  plants,  which  to  my  great  regret  I  had  not  know- 
ledge enough  to  name,  made  up  a  picture  which  could  not  but  strike  even  the  most 
indifferent  spectator  with  admiration.  Birds  were  less  plentiful  than  in  the  jungle- 
like growth  near  the  main  stream.  The  inevitable  little  stonechat,  a  well-known 
resident,  appeared  on  the  top  spray  of  bush  after  bush  as  we  rode  through  the  scrub ; 
and  as  we  crossed  the  bright  red  patches  of  sandstone  on  the  higher  spurs,  the  crested 
larks  fluttered  ahead  of  us  with  their  soft  whistle.  This  little  bird  is  called  by  the 
Spaniards  "carretara"  or  the  "road-man,"  from  its  peculiar  habit  of  frequenting 
roads.  The  French,  for  a  similar  reason,  have  dubbed  it  "I'allouette  dee  grands 
chemins."  Higher  up  the  hill-aidee  in  the  water  courses  we  came  upon  great  masses 
of  rhododen4n>n,  the  brilliant  flowers  of  which  were  just  breaking  out. 

About  ten  o'clock  we  entered  a  wood  composed  chiefly  of  Spanish  oak,  cork,  and 
wild  olive  trees.  Ko  doubt  in  former  times  this  forest  growth  covered  the  whole 
country  side,  but  the  improvident  Spaniard,  who  takes  no  thought  of  the  morrow^ 
although  he  invariably  puts  off  any  work  until  that  day,  is  steadily  destroying  the 
timber  for  charcoal.  This  part  of  the  route  was  in  its  way  even  more  beautiful  than 
the  hill  sides  we  had  traversed.  The  oak  trees,  with  wide-spreading  branches, 
shadowed  the  track,  which  wound  amongst  grey  boulders  mottled  with  vividly  coloured 
lichens.  The  trunks  of  the  oaks  were  festooned  with  the  hare's-foot  fern,  which 
appeared  vividly  green  against  the  dark  stems,  and  which  latter  in  their  turn  formed 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  rich  russet  and  deep  red  tints  of  the  cork  trees,  which  had 
without  exception  been  stripped  of  their  baik — a  valuable  marketable  commodity  to 
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the  Spaniard.  Splendid  trees  of  kanutmiu,  now  one  maas  of  white  flowers,  were  to 
he  aeen  at  interrab  through  the  wood,  whikt  a  apedee  of  creeper,  with  a  thorny  atem 
and  leavea  like  an  i^y,  hung  in  featoona  from  one  tree  to  another,  making  np  a  picture 
of  nature  run  wild  moat  diflioult  to  deacribe.  The  flower  of  thia  lauruatinus  ia  pure 
white,  and  not  unlike  the  guelder  roae  at  a  diatanoe.  The  wood  was  alive  with  birds, 
the  TgngKA  bladkbird  and  ohaflinch  perhapa  aaaerting  themselyes  beyond  the  rest 
Titmics^  both  great,  blue,  and  orseted,  flew  from  tree  to  tree,  and  kept  up  their  meny 
if  aomewhat  monotonoua  calla,  whilst  the  small  serin  finch,  the  wQd  canary  of  the 
country,  waa  to  be  heard  trilling  on  all  mdea.  Half  an  hour  later  we  reached  the 
open  ground  near  to  the  Venta  Ojen ;  thia  ia  the  only  houae  on  the  road  through  the 
paaa,  and,  like  most  solitaiy  houses  in  Spain,  is  built  for  defence  and  atrongly  walled, 
with  an  inode  patio  for  the  safe-guarding  of  the  pack  animals  of  travellera.  liiear  to 
this  spot  there  is  an  ancient  Mooriah  burial  ground.  The  remains  of  an  old  paved 
Mooriah  road  appeared  and  disappeared  at  intervala  during  our  tide  through  the  paaa. 
Am  haa  been  already  stated,  the  yalley  at  thia  point  bifureatea,  and  there  ia  a 
oonaiderable  stretch  of  undulating  ground,  cultivated  at  plaoea.  Beyond  thia  the 
tiiiiM/ljM  were  clothed  with  dark-foliaged  cork  and  olive  treea,  dotted  in  plaoea  with 
aah  trees,  in  their  brilliant  green  dresa  of  early  spring. 

Once  again  skirting  the  torrent,  which  flowed  aa  before  through  a  wilderness  of 
oleander,  cane  brake,  reeds,  and  alder  trees,  we  oontinued  our  way  over  a  series  of 
spurs  scattered  with  cork  treea.  Here  there  was  less  scrub,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
faraeken  waa  more  plentiful.  The  ground  waa  covered  with  the  russet  remains  of 
last  year'a  giants,  for  the  bracken,  like  the  heather  and  genista,  growa  on  a  grand 
scale  in  these  parts.  The  young  planta  of  the  year  were  hardly  more  than  a  foot  in 
height  as  yet. 

Shortly  after  eleven  o'clock,  as  we  topped  a  rocky  spur,  the  great  plain  and  the 
waten  of  the  Laguna  de  la  Janda,  sparkling  in  the  sun  some  twelve  miles  distant, 
came  into  view.  No  worda  of  mine  can  describe  the  faacination  which  thia  first  sight 
of  the  plain  haa  to  a  sportsman  or  naturalist  who  haa  once  viaited  it.  Possibly  it  is 
because,  after  an  undoubtedly  arduous  expedition,  the  "land  of  promise*'  is  at  last 
in  aighti  We  were  still  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  open  country  beyond  the 
peas,  and  which  in  conaequence  looked  a  great  deal  nearer  than  it  actuaUy  waa. 

Immediately  to  our  front,  and  barring,  aSit  were,  the  entrance  to  the  pass,  waa  a 
wooded  conical  hill,  surmounted  by  an  old  Moorish  fort,  made,  no  doubt^  to  command 
this  road  to  Gibraltar.  Beyond  thia  the  hiUs  fell  away  to  the  northward  and 
eastward,  disclosing  the  wonderful  vega.  This  latter  is  bounded  on  the  west  side  by 
a  series  of  rocky  and  wooded  hills,  known  as  the  Sierra  de  Retin,  on  a  ridge  beyond 
which  the  white  walls  of  the  old  Moorish  town  of  Vejer  de  la  Frontera  show  out 
clearly,  although  twenty-four  miles  distant.  The  great  vega,  or  plain,  some  ten  miles 
wide  by  twenty  miles  long,  lies  below.  In  summer  this  is  a  stretch  of  grass  land 
covered  with  cattle,  and  with  a  few  lagunas  or  swamps  in  its  lower  portions.  In 
winter  it  forms  a  vast  inland  sea,  and  ii  the  haunt  of  innumerable  wild  fowL  Beyond 
the  town  of  Vejer,  again,  lie  some  sandy  hills,  the  famous  heights  of  Barrosa,  whence 
the  French,  under  Marshal  "^ctor,  were  so  unceremoniously  ousted  by  Qraham's 
British  troops,  in  spite  of  the  incompetence,  if  not  trsaehery,  of  their  apathetic  ally, 
La  Pefia.  In  this  battle,  which  Wellington  characterised  as  one  of  the  hardest-fought 
actions  of  the  Peninsular  War,  no  less  than  fifty  British  officers  and  close  upon  two 
hundred  men  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  87th  Regiment  captured  a  French 
eagle. 

We  now  descended  a  series  of  day  hills  imder  cultivation,  most  execrable  of  roads, 
rendered  more  than  uaually  trying  for  the  horses  by  reason  of  the  large  boulders  half 
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buriod  in  the  mud,  over  which  ihej  slipped  and  fltaggered.  The  biida  evidently 
▼oted  this  region  an  unprofitable  one,  and  none  were  to  be  seen  ezoept  a  few  peewitiL 
To  our  left  the  heights  roae  steeply,  at  one  point  forming  a  ateep  oli£^  over  which  a 
few  Tulturee  sailed  with  motionleei,  outspread  wings. 

At  noon  we  had  reached  the  exit  of  the  paae,  and  halted  at  the  small  "venta," 
which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  conical  hill  already  mentioned,  known  as  Sobalbarro.  In 
the  barn  where  we  fed  our  horses  the  swallows  were  already  nesting.  It  was  ten 
years  sinoe  I  had  vidted  this  spot^  and  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  that  on  the 
western  side  a  fine  house  had  been  built^  which  one  of  my  companions,  who  had  more 
recent  knowledge  of  these  parts  than  I,  e^lained  to  me  was  the  caaenk^  or  shooting 
box  of  a  Spanish  marquis,  the  local  grandee. 

Our  course  was  now  nearly  all  plain  sailing,  for  it  lay  over  the  gentle  undulations 
of  ground,  skirting  along  the  east  side  of  the  Vega.  Now  and  again  we  had  to  ford  a 
stream  running  in  a  wide  sandy  bed,  with  vertical  earth  banks,  cut  sharp  and  dear  by 
the  torrents  which  sweep  down  from  the  mountains.  Except  where  we  had  to  cross 
cultivated  ground,  the  going  was  most  excellent^  and  our  little  Spanish  and  Barb  horses 
went  away  at  a  hand  canter,  as  if  they  had  only  just  come  out  of  their  stables. 

Away  we  went  over  the  grass  land,  through  miles  of  asphodels^  many  of  which 
were  up  to  our  horsed  withers.  These  flowers  are  well-known  all  over  the  Mediter- 
ranean, but  are  perhaps  nowhere  seen  to  greater  advantage  than  on  the  vegas  of 
Spain  and  Morocco.  Amongst  the  asphodels  were  msny  broad-leaved  plants  like  giant 
idlies  of  the  valley,  a  species  of  squHL 

On  the  low  cultivated  hills  are  dotted  here  and  there  large  cortijoe,  or  farmhousee. 
Some  of  these  are  buQt  on  a  very  big  scale,  for  the  reason  that  in  olden  days  it  wis 
found  desirable  for  the  inhabitants  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  to  live  together 
for  purposes  of  defence  against  the  brigands  or  marauders  from  the  mountains.  Also 
the  number  of  oxen,  fta,  employed  for  tillage  purposes  is  very  large,  as  many  as 
thirty  teams,  with  their  ancient  patterns  of  wooden  plough,  being  constantiy  seen 
working  at  one  time. 

The  wonderful  richness  of  the  alluvial  soil  of  the  Spanish  vega  is  shown  by  the 
crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  beans  which  are  raised  by  the  primitive  system  of  culti- 
vation  employed,  the  ground  being  merely  '*  scratched,''  to  use  a  very  old  simile. 

At  the  time  of  our  journey  the  young  wheat  was  from  6in.  to  a  foot  in  height ; 
large  gangs  of  labourers,  men  and  women,  were  to  be  seen  working  in  steingi  of 
twenty  in  a  ]in6»  hoeing  the  weeds  and  breaking  the  surface  of  the  ground  sodden  by 
the  heavy  rains  of  the  winter.  Now  and  again  we  espied  several  pairs  of  cranes 
stslking  about  in  the  cornfields.  These  Hg  YArda  nest  in  the  high  rushes  in  the 
msrshes,  and  are  resident  throughout  the  year  in  these  parts^  but  their  numbers  are 
largely  increased  in  the  spring  by  the  migratory  birds,  which,  coming  in  from  the 
south,  appear  to  find  excellent  quarters  for  a  time  amougst  the  muddy  flats  left  by 
the  receding  waters  of  the  laguna.  Later  on  we  are  abreast  of  a  grand  cUff  known  as 
the  Laja  del  Adacar,  a  well-known  breeding  station  of  the  Spanish  griffon  vulture. 
These  huge  birds  build  equally  huge  nests  in  the  caverns  and  fissures  on  the  great 
sandstone  difEb,  and  eleven  years  ago,  in  1878, 1  paid  them  a  visit,  and  had  a  most 
interesting  climb  over  the  face  of  the  great  precipice  with  very  satis&ctoiy  results  in 
soological  line»  so  far  as  my  own  fedings  were  concerned.  The  view  from  the  summit 
of  this  dif^  some  400ft.  above  the  plain  bdow,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  in 
this  part  of  the  country  ;  enormous  herds  of  cattie^  mares,  and  droves  of  pigs  were 
dotted  all  over  the  graas  land.  As  we  passed  through  a  cork  grove  which  ran  out 
down  one  of  the  valleys  from  the  sierra  behind,  we  saw  several  bullae  but  none  of  them 
"  toros  bravos,"  as  those  bred  and  appropriated  for  the  bull  ring  are  commonly 
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sated.  This  qaeBtion  of  bulh  is  one  of  the  bugbeftra  of  this  part  of  the  coontiy,  and, 
onfike  many  bugbears,  is  no  question  of  fancy  or  imagination,  but  at  times  a  veiy 
seriona  faet^  which  has  to  be  fftoed  and  discounted  lor  prerious  to  making  any  arrange- 
ments for  sporting  in  the  yicinity.  There  are  veiy  few  men  who  have  travelled  much 
in  this  district  who  have  not  had  some  unpleasant  experiences  of  these  savage  brutes. 

The  Spaniaids,  who  breed  the  best  fighting  bulls,  are  exceedingly  particular 
about  their  animals,  and,  with  a  view  to  preserving  them  in  a  fit  state  of  bad  temper — 
so  that  npon  their  appearance  in  the  arena  they  are  bound  to  '*  go  for"  anything, 
hone  or  man— endeavour  to  keep  them  away  from  all  intruders  as  long  as  they  are  in 
the  semi-wild  state  in  which  they  pass  the  first  six  years  of  their  ^tzistence.  It  is  a 
well  understood  law  of  the  land  that  should  anybody  kill  a  bull,  even  in  self-defence, 
when  off  the  main  roads  or  tracks^  he  must  pay  heavy  damages  amounting  to  from 
£60  to  £100.  Since  all  an  Bnglishman's  sport  is  sought  for  and  obtained  in  the  wildest 
parts  of  this  country,  an  interview  with  a  bull  ii  by  no  means  a  rare  occurrence.  The 
best  breed,  the  celebrated  Tores  de  Varela,  so  celebrated  in  the  bull  rings,  are  herded 
in  a  district  north  of  the  vega,  and  the  drivers  or  herdsmen  are  well  mounted  men, 
dressed  in  the  well-known  picturesque  garb  of  the  picador,  less  the  sUver  lace  and 
tinseL  These  men  are  to  be  daily  seen  driving  cattle,  with  their  long  lances  resting 
across  their  saddle  bows. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  districts  appear  to  know  intuitively  whether  a  bull  is  a 
*'  bravo  "  or  fighting  bull,  or  the  reverse ;  and  I  have  frequenUy^Hm  the  strength  of 
an  assurance  that  the  bull  in  question  was  not ''  malo  " — ^gone  into  a  marsh  after  the 
coveted  snipe^  or  later  in  the  season  after  some  espedally-deaired  bird's  nest.  On 
other  occasions,  the  disagreeable  fact  of  finding  one's  favourite  place  in  possession  of 
a  truculent-looking  bull  has  caused  me  to  adopt  the  safer  method  of  leaving  him  as 
sole  occupant. 

Some  twelve  miles  of  undulating  ground  brought  us  to  a  depression  running  up 
from  the  Isguna,  which  in  the  winter  months  is  generally  under  water.  Descending 
into  this,  we  plashed  slowly  across  it,  through  deep  soft  mud,  and  eventually  reached 
the  rising  ground  beyond.  We  were  now  within  a  mile  of  our  destination,  and 
accordingly  turned  off  to  a  spring  by  the  way,  to  water  our  horses  before  coming  in« 
This  spring,  which  bore  the  high-sounding  name  of  the  Fuente  de  la  Cara  del  Sol 
(since  it  ^mms  the  south,  like  many  others  in  this  country),  ia  a  relic  of  the  Moorish 
occupation  of  Spain.  The  water  is  conducted  from  its  source  in  the  hillside  by  a 
bricked  aqueduct  into  a  large  masonry  trough  some  20ft.  long  by  4ft  wide ;  the 
overflow  of  this  fills  a  similar  trough  below  the  first  one,  and  so  on  again  and  again. 
Most  of  these  sources  (or  "fuentes"  as  the  Spaniards  call  them)  consiBt  of  three  or 
lour  such  troughs,  and  are  in  consequence  capable  of  watering  a  Urge  number  of 
thinty  animals  at  a  time. 

We  walked  our  horses  on  to  a  halting-lace,  having  been  just  eight  hours  on  the 
road,  and  soon  settled  them  in  their  quarters,  none  the  worse  for  their  foroed  march. 

The  oortijo  where  we  took  up  our  quarters  for  the  night  was  a  good  specimen  of 
the  class  of  building  affected  by  the  Spaniards  engaged  in  raising  and  guarding  the 
herds  in  this  essentially  pastoral  country.  Owing  to  the  long  duration  of  the  winter 
floods,  it  is  not  possible  to  cultivate  many  thousands  of  acres  at  all  in  these  parts ; 
hence  such  portions  are  ezclusiuely  used  for  grasing,  and,  under  the  rays  of  the  warm 
sun,  no  sooner  do  the  waters  recede  than  the  most  luxurant  graai-crops  grow  as  by 
magic  on  the  moist  land. 

The  site  of  this  cortijo,  on  a  most  commanding  spur  of  some  high  table-land, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  great  vega,  had  undoubtedly  been  first  chosen  by 
the  Mooia,  who  seem  to  have  had  an  excellent  eye  for  taking  every  advantage  of  the 
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conformation  of  ground,  dote  oataide  the  oortQo  ■oma  Moocuh  romaini  endMieed 
that  thii  had  been  one  of  their  fortified  posti ;  whilst  below  the  honee  two  fine  welli^ 
similar  to  the  one  already  deeciibed,  proved  that  in  the  aeleotion  of  their  poets  they 
had  dae  regard  to  the  advantages  of  a  good  water  supply.  The  oortijo  consisted  of 
a  lazge  quadrangle  with  bnildingi  around  tt^  one  story  in  hei^t,  and  with  huge 
buttresses  outside;  whether  for  strength,  or  the  remains  of  a  higher  building^  I 
cannot  say. 

The  single  entrance  through  an  arched  gateway  was  flanked  by  a  loopholed  wall, 
whilst  all  the  older  portions  of  the  house  had  no  windows  opening  outwards,  all  of 
them  looking  into  the  patio,  or  courtyard.  In  the  newer  part^  a  few  small  windows, 
strongly  barred,  enabled  a  view  of  the  country  outnde  to  be  obtained. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  whole  place  was  the  court- 
yard, which  was  divided  into  two  portions  by  means  of  a  high  stone  wall  and  the 
existence  of  some  half-doEcn  curved  shelter  walls,  built  dose  to  the  main  walls.  These 
were  for  the  purpose  of  places  of  refuge  from  bulls  when  the  latter  had  been  driven 
into  the  cortijo  previous  to  being  escorted  by  bullocks  and  guarded  by  picadors  to  the 
scene  of  their  slaughter  in  the  arena.  A  Urge  stone  circular  corral  or  pen  at  one 
angle  of  the  building;  with  a  gate  opening  into  the  country,  served  as  a  sort  of  ante- 
room for  the  bulls  previous  to  being  separated  or  transferred  to  the  inner  indosures. 

People  who  have  not  travelled  in  these  wilds  of  southern  I^Mon  can  have  but 
little  conception  of  what  a  business  the  bull  fighting  is,  and  how  it  affiscts  in  many 
ways  the  whole  lives  of  the  simple  people  who  live  in  the  districts  where  fighting  bulls 
are  bred  and  preserved.  Bull  fighting  is  the  one  topic  which  will  rouse  the  most 
lethargic  Spaniard  into  the  highest  state  of  ezdtement^  and  I  have  found  myaeU  an 
object  of  the  greatest  interest,  and  i  bdieve  veneration,  upon  being  able  to  give  them 
an  account  of  some  recent  great  festa  at  Cadiz  or  elsewhere^  where  some  favourite 
espada  had  performed  some  prodigies  of  bull-fighting  courage.  Cruel  as  the  sport 
most  undoubtedly  is,  ever  since  I  have  seen  so  much  of  these  fighting  bulls  in  their 
wilds,  and  learnt  to  hold  them  in  such  genuine  respect,  I  must  confess  that  a  bull-fight 
has  to  me  a  degree  of  fascination  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  Setting  aside  the 
horrid  brutality  to  the  horses  in  the  bull  ring,  the  rest  of  the  spectade^  when  there 
are  good  bulls,  is  one  of  the  finest  displays  of  pluck  imaginable^  and  I  often  think  I 
would  like  to  place  some  of  the  men  who  sneer  at  the  danger  of  bull  fighting  within 
one  mile  (not  nearer)  of  one  ef  the  ''  toros  braves  "  on  the  plain  of  La  Janda  and  study 
hii  actions.  But  to  return  to  the  cortija  One  side  of  the  square  was  devoted  to 
stabling  horses,  another  was  a  granaiy,  while  the  rest  formed  dwelling-houses,  fowl- 
houses,  fto.,  all  mixed  up  together,  and  well  tenanted  by  fleas.  Of  a  night-time  a 
number  of  cattle  were  driven  into  the  yard  for  the  sake  of  protection,  and  after  dark 
it  was  no  pleasant  job  to  thread  one's  way  through  the  great  homed  beasts  as  they 
started  up  and  blundered  off  from  the  stranger,  whoee  presence  they  seemed  to  readily 
detect. 

The  weather  on  this  expedition  turned  out  most  exceptionally  bad,  as  it  so 
frequently  does  in  the  spring  months  in  Spain.  The  wind  veered  to  the  south — a  bad 
quarter  for  rain,  and  known  as  the  *'  viente  dd  more  "  by  the  Spaniards— and  the  rain 
came  down  for  a  couple  of  days  and  a  night  in  a  manner  that  must  be  seen  to  be 
believed.  The  last  day  of  our  return  journey  was  performed  in  a  perfect  hurricane  of 
rain,  which  at  times  rendered  it  impossible  to  see  for  more  than  a  few  hundred  yards, 
and  turned  every  brook  and  rivulet  in  the  pass  into  a  raging  torrent 

Arrived  at  the  Venta  Ojen,  some  arrieros,  or  muleteers,  declared  we  could  not 
possibly  get  on  ;  but,  as  our  presence  was  required  at  Gibraltar,  we  pushed  ahead, 
and  succeeded  in  fording  all  the  smaller  gullies  without  any  mishap.    As  we  traversed 
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the  paflB  we  could  heur  the  row  of  the  waters  in  the  garganta  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
and,  iriien  we  erentaally  neared  it,  found  it  was  a  roaring  oaaoade^  some  thirty  yards 
wide,  and  fifteen  feet  or  more  in  depth.  The  alder  trees  were  all  swaying  in  the 
furious  current,  and  the  oleanders  under  water,  whilst  uprooted  trees  and  dSbrU 
oame  surging  past  erery  moment.  By  means  of  making  a  long  detour,  we  succeeded 
in  crossing  the  river  Palmonee  by  a  bridge  above  the  point  where  the  garganta  joins 
it,  and  thus  secured  our  retreat.  This  bridge  is  a  new  addition,  and  in  the  old  times, 
before  its  construction,  when  I  first  visited  Spain,  the  pass  of  Ojen  was  liable  to  be 
closed  for  days  at  a  time  in  the  heavy  rains. 

Despite  a  most  uncommonly  severe  wetting,  and  nine  hours  in  the  saddle  in  ad- 
dition, the  memory  of  the  ride  out  through  that  splendid  wild  country  will  last  a  long 
time  ;  and  I  only  trust  that  some  day  I  may  have  the  good  fortune  to  find  myself 
once  again  working  my  way  on  a  good  horse  through  the  pass  of  Ojen. — V. 


Tyneiide  Oeographical  Society's  Local  ExcnrsioiL— The  second  excur- 
sion of  the  Tyneside  Oeographical  Society  took  place  on  Monday,  August  5th, 
when  the  members  were  invited  by  Kr.  Albert  Qrey,  vice-president  of  the  society, 
to  visit  the  ancient  ruins  of  Dunstanborough  and  the  intererting  country  surrounding 
the  Howick  domain.  Rain  fell  heavily  at  intervals,  and  the  outlook  ss  train  time 
approached  was  so  ominous  that  over  one-third  of  the  party  decided  not  to  venture. 
About  fifty,  however,  includiDg  eight  ladies,  determined  to  defy  the  elements, 
and  these  proceeded  by  the  6-20  train  to  Longhoughton  and  Little  MilL  Arrived 
at  the  former  station,  fourteen  hardy  Northumbrians  left  the  train,  and  were  driven 
to  Boulmer,  where  they  embarked  in  large  fishing  cobles  for  Dunstanborough  Rocks. 
Meanwhile,  the  rest  of  the  party  proceeded  to  Little  MOl,  where  they  were  met  and 
welcomed  by  Mr.  Albert  Grey,  who  had  brakes  in  readiness  to  convey  them  to 
Dunstanborough.  Through  the  mist  could  be  descried  the  sails  of  the  cobles, 
wldch,  favoured  by  an  increasing  breeze,  the  last  hope  of  finer  weather  later 
on,  came  along  the  coast  at  a  fine  rate.  The  party  explored  the  various  points  of 
interest,  including  the  well-known  Rumble  Chum,  so  graphically  described  by 
Lewis  in  the  celebrated  ballad,  *'Sir  Ouy  the  Seeker."  During  the  prevalence 
of  north-east  gales  the  waves  rush  up  this  abyss,  the  water  is  lifted  many  feet 
above  the  common  level,  risiog  towards  the  walls  of  the  towers  as  if  they  would 
surmount  the  cliff  and  deluge  the  plain.  The  breaking  of  the  waves  in  foam  over 
the  extreme  point  of  the  rocks,  the  heavy  spay,  the  noise  of  the  disturbed  waters, 
and  the  groans  which  re-echo  through  the  desolate  towers  on  such  occasions, 
are  both  grand  and  awful  Mackenzie,  HodccsoD,  and  other  local  writers  suppose  that 
the  castle  was  first  a  British  stronghold  and  afterwards  a  Roman  castellum,  yet  it  does- 
not  appear  to  have  been  mentioned  in  history  until  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century, 
when  it  belonged  to  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  grandson  of  Henry  III.,  and  General 
of  the  Confederate  army  which  opposed  Edward  IIL  In  1462  thecssUe  was  destroyed 
by  Edward  IV.  and  dismantled,  binoe  which  time  it  appears  to  have  been  in  ruins. 
Nothing  now  remains  but  the  outworks  on  the  west  and  south  sides,  which,  with 
stupendous  basalt  cliffs  towards  the  sea,  enclose  a  plain,  nearly  square,  consisting  of 
about  nine  acres.  The  whinstone  rocks  to  the  north  are  perpendicular,  of  a  colummur 
form,  about  thirty  feet  in  height,  black  and  gruesome,  the  shore  rugged,  covered  with 
broken  rocks  overgrown  with  seaweed.  An  excellent  lunch  was  served  by  Mr.  Hall,  of 
the  Star  Hotel,  Alnwick.  Mr.  Grey,  whose  thoughtful  kindness  was  beyond  praise,  had 
meantime  returned  to  Howick,  aud  now  rode  back  to  intimate  that  rooms  and  fires  were 
awaiting  the  still  wet  and  chilly  ones  at  the  Howick  mansion,  an  announcement  which 
was  as  timely  as  it  was  welcome,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  desolate  sea  and  coast  were 
left  to  the  caterer  and  his  asuistantH,  a  few  fishermen,  and  a  frsgment  of  a  German 
band,  which  persisted  in  eDliveniD»<  the  lunch  with  a  series  of  English  airs,  d  VAlleiMmd, 
"  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  and  "  God  Shvc  the  Queen,"  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  The 
first  glint  of  sunshine  pierced  the  cloud  as  the  brakes  were  boarded,  and  the  rain  had 
entirely  ceased  as  they  drew  up  at  Howick.  Very  soon  "  bits  of  blue  "  appeared,  the 
sun  completely  changed,  and  white  fleecy  clouds  took  the  plaoe  of  the  darker  ones  of 
the  morning,  and  a  delightful  afternoon  was  spent  by  all  parties.  Thanks  were  given 
to  Mr.  Grey  for  his  kind  reception. — Newcoitle  Chronicle, 
F 
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THE  IMPERIAL  DECREE  ON  RAILWAY  EXTENSION  IN  CHINA. 

(From  the  Times.) 
[Read  at  the  Meeting,  in  the  library,  Deoember  20th,  1889.] 

THB  DBCREI. 

'*  The  Admiralty  has  submitted  a  memorial  on  railways,  in  which  it  recommends 
that  the  suggestion  of  Chang  Ghih-tung  to  build  a  line  direct  from  Lu-kow  E'iao  to 
Hankow  should  be  carried  out.  This,  the  Admiralty  is  of  opinion,  should  be  com- 
menced from  both  ends  as  a  tentative  measure ;  in  the  south  from  Hankow  to 
Sin-yang  Chow,  in  the  north  from  Lu-kow  K*iao  to  Ch^ng-ting  Fu,  leaving  the 
interrening  sections  for  a  future  period.  Li  Hung  Chang  will  oonsult  with  the 
Admiralty  on  the  details  of  the  necessary  arrangements  to  be  nuule  with  a  view  of  aft 
once  giving  effect  to  the  scheme  proposed.  Chow  Fu,  provincial  judge  of  Chihli,  and 
the  Taotai  Pan  Chtin-teh  are  selected,  from  their  experience  in  railway  affidrs,  to 
superintend  the  carrying  out  of  the  preliminary  Btep&  The  Sovereign  is  of  opinion 
that  to  make  a  country  powerful  railways  are  essential ;  but,  recognising  that  at  the 
outset  the  people  will  have  doubts  and  suspicions,  orders  the  viceroys  and  govemon 
of  Chihli,  Hupeh,  and  Honan  to  issue  explanatory  proclamations  to  them  exhorting 
and  commanding  them  to  throw  no  impediment  in  the  way.  It  is  the  Imperial  desire 
that  all  shall  work  together  to  make  this  great  work  a  success." 


The  Timet  remarks  on  the  above  decree : — 

"  Lu-kow,  from  whence  the  line  is  to  start  on  the  Peking  side,  is  about  five  miles 
south  of   that  capital,    on    the   borders   of   a   hunting   park    of   the   Emperor. 
Half  the  line,  it  will  be  observed,  is  to  be  constructed  by  JA  Hung  Chang  and  half  by 
Chang  Chih-tung,  who  has  just  been  transferred  for  the  purpose  from  the  vice-royal^ 
of  Canton  to  that  of  the  Hu  province,  at  the  capital  of  which  the  line  will  practically 
terminate  for  the  present.    In  a  memorial  from  Chang,  recently  summarised  from  the 
Timett  he  advised  that  the  line  should  be  constructed  with  Chinese  capital,  men,  and 
materials.    Li,  at  any  rate,  does  not  intend  to  pay  any  attention  to  this  reoommenda' 
tion  of  his  colleague,  for  he  has  already  transferred  the  whole  foreign  staff  of  the 
existing  Maiping-Tientsin  line  to  the  new  railway.     It  is  reported  that  he  has  no 
intention  of  borrowing  any  laige  sum  abroad,  but  that  he  will  borrow  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  each  successive  section.    He  is  about  to  oondude  arrangements  for  a 
five-per-cent  loan  of  five  million  taels,  or,  roughly,  a  million  and  a  quarter  sterling,  for 
the  first  section.    He  is  also  said  to  have  invited  the  co-operation  of  Tong  King-Sing^ 
the  greatest  of  Chinese  merchants,  who  has  already  been  identified  with  the  viceroy 
in  the  development  of  the  Kaiping  coal  mines,  and  in  various  other  laige  mercantile 
enterprises.    The  abandonment  of  Li  Hung  Changes  favourite  scheme  of  an  extension 
of  the  Tientsin  line  to  Tungchow,  near  Peking,  is  now  understood  to  have  been  dne 
to  the  hostility  of  a  crowd  of  oflldals  in  the  capital  who  make  large  illicit  profits  by 
the  transport  of  the  tribute  rice  from  the  Yangtsze  provinces  between  Tientsin  and 
Peking.    The  viceroy  was  defeated,  and  if  he  accepted  the  defeat  it  was  only  reeuUr 
four  mieux  sovter. 
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"  It  IB  Boaroely  neoeasary  to  point  out  that  the  edict  which  we  print  above  marks  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  China.  The  existing  railway  was  smuggled  in,  as  it  were. 
It  was  first  a  tram-line  to  carry  ooals  from  the  Eaiping  mines  to  the  banks  of  a  neigjh- 
booring  canaL  Then  an  enterprising  young  engineer  put  an  engine  on  it^  and  a  few 
yean  ago  a  correspondent  of  the  Uma^  writing  from  North  China,  gave  an  amusing 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Mandarins,  his  official 
superiors,  to  permit  their  august  persons  to  be  conveyed  by  the  steam  monster. 
Gradually  the  line  became  familiar  in  the  localil^  ;  it  attracted  li's  attention,  it  was 
extended  little  by  little  stealthily,  until  at  last  it  reached  Tientsin.  It  was  never 
liked  at  Peking,  and  its  extension  was  successfully  opposed ;  but  now  the  Emperor 
Bolenmly  declares  it  to  be  his  opinion, that  railways  are  essential  to  the  power  of  the 
country,  and  in  due  time  they  will  no  doubt  be  extended  as  widely,  if  not  so  rapidly, 
as  the  telegraphs,  which,  in  seven  years,  have  spread  all  over  the  eighteen  provinces, 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  bordem  of  Tibet,  from  the  Amour  to  Tonquin." 


A  New  Zealand  Viadliet. — ^The  'Wlngatui  viaduct,  on  the  New  Zealand 
Qovemment  railways,  has  just  been  formally  opened  by  Sir  R.  Stout,  the  Premier  of 
the  colony.  It  crosses  a  deep  ravine  known  as  Mtdlocky  Gully.  The  length  of  the 
viaduct  is  690ft.,  and  there  are  eight  spans,  three  of  106ft.  each,  and  five  of  66ft.  each. 
The  piers  next  to  the  abutments  are  of  concrete ;  and  the  others,  five  in  number,  are 
of  malleable  iron,  resting  on  foundation  blocks  of  concrete  and  masonry.  The  girders 
are  of  malleable  iron  of  the  usual  construction.  The  total  height  of  the  bridge  from 
the  coreek  bed  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  buttress  is  154ft  Sin.  There  are  3,850 
cubic  yards  of  masonry  and  rubble  m  the  bridge,  and  574  tons  of  iron.  The  cost  of 
the  work  was  £22,000.  The  masonry  was  CTCcted  by  Messrs.  Black  and  Allison,  their 
contract  being  about  £8,000.  The  ironwork  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  R.  S.  Sparrow 
and  Co.,  and  cost  about  £14,000.  The  smaller  girders  were  built  in  their  places,  but 
the  main  girders  were  built  on  tiie  ground  and  raised  by  hydraulic  presses  specially 
designed  and  made  by  Messm.  Sparrow  and  Co.    The  girders  weigh  40  tons  each. — 

The  StrophaaihllB  Plant. — Colonel  Hawes  has  sent  home  the  following 
account  of  this  plant  (native  name  Kombe)<,  which  grows  in  the  Nyassa  region: 
'^Strophanthus  is  considered  the  most  powerful  poison  the  natives  possess.  It  is 
found  at  a  low  level,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  gather  from  personal  observation  and  native 
sooroes,  is  not  to  be  had  on  the  high  land.  The  supplies  hitherto  obtained  have  been 
drawn  from  the  right  baiJc  of  the  river  Shir^  below  the  Murchison  Rapids.  There  is, 
apparently,  more  than  one  species,  or  at  least  variety,  the  distinguishing  feature  being 
a  much  smaller  pod  and  fewer  seeds.  At  present  information  relative  to  these  other 
varieties  is  scant.  The  strophanthus  is  a  strong  climbing  plant,  and  is  always  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  high  trees,  on  whidi  it  supports  itsell  The  stem  varies  in  diameter,  but 
has  an  average  of  a  few  inches.  It  lies  on  the  ground  in  folds,  the  branches  supporting 
Idiemaelves  on  the  nearest  trees.  The  young  branches  have  a  rod-like  halnt,  and  are 
in  appearance  not  unlike  elder.  The  fruit  grows  in  pairs,  and  has  a  peculiar  appear- 
ance, very  like  a  pair  of  immense  horns  hanging  to  a  slender  twig.  The  fruit  begins 
to  ripen  in  Jtdy,  and  lasts  till  the  end  of  September.  Judging  from  the  few  plants 
I  have  reared  here,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  strong  growing  plant.  The  natives  are 
quite  ignorant  of  its  age,  or  how  old  a  plant  may  be  before  it  bears  fruit  The  native 
method  of  preparing  the  poison  is  very  simple.  They  first  clean  the  seeds  of  their 
hairy  appendages,  and  then  pound  them  in  a  mortar  until  they  have  reduced  them  to 
a  pulp.  A  little  water  is  then  added.  This  is  done  by  using  the  bark  of  a  tree  ooo- 
taining  a  gummy  substance,  which  helps  to  keep  the  poiron  on  the  arrow  in  the  event 
of  its  striking  against  a  bone.  The  poison  thus  prepared  is  spread  upon  the  airow, 
and  allowed  to  cEy.  Game  wounded  by  arrow  poisoned  with  strophanthus  die  quickly. 
The  fiesh  is  eaten  without  evil  effect  The  only  precaution  taken  is  to  squeeze  the 
juice  of  the  baobab  biurk  on  the  wound  made  by  the  arrow,  and  this  oounteracts  the 
evil  effect  of  tiie  poison.    Bufiklo  and  all  smaller  game  are  killed  by  this  poison." 
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THE  CHARTER  OF  IKOORPORATION  OF  THE  BRITISH  SOUTH 

AFRICA  COMPAfrr. 

ViOTOKU.  by  the  Ghace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britun  end  IreUnd, 

Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

To  all  to  whom  these  preaento  shall  come,  greeting: 

Whereas  a  humble  petition  has  been  presented  to  us  in  our  Cooncil  hj  the  Most  Noble 
James,  Duke  of  Aberoom,  companion  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath ; 
the  Most  Noble  Alexander  William  George,  Duke  of  Fife^  knight  of  the  Most 
Andent  and  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Thistle,  Privy  Councillor ;  the  Right  Honour- 
able Edrio  Frederick,  Lord  Gifford,  Y.C. ;  Cecil  John  Rhodes,  of  Kimberley,  in  the 
Cape  Colony,  member  of  the  Executive  CouncQ  and  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of 
the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  Alfred  Beit^  of  29,  Holbom  Viaduct^  Lon- 
don, merchant ;  Albert  Henry  G^rge  Grey,  of  Howick,  Northumberland,  esquire; 
and  George  Cawston,  of  18,  Lennox  Gardens,  London,  esquire,  barrister-at-law. 

And  whereas  the  said  petition  states  amongst  other  things: — 

That  the  petitioners  and  others  are  associated  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  ccmi- 
pany  or  asBociatton,  to  be  incorporated,  if  to  us  should  seem  fit^  for  the  objects  in  the 
said  petition  set  forth,  under  the  corporate  name  of  "  The  British  South  Africa 
Company." 

That  the  existence  of  a  powerful  British  company,  controlled  by  those  of  our 
subjects  in  whom  we  have  confidence,  and  having  its  principal  field  of  operations  in 
that  region  of  South  Africa  lying  to  the  north  of  Bechuaoaland  and  to  the  west  of 
Portuguese  East  Africa,  would  be  advantageous  to  the  commercial  and  other  interest* 
of  our  subjects  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  our  colonies. 

That  the  petitioners  desire  to  carry  into  effect  divers  concessions  and  agreements 
which  have  been  made  by  certain  of  the  chieb  and  tribes  inhabiting  the  said  region, 
and  such  other  concessions,  agreements,  grants,  and  treaties  as  the  petitioners  may  here- 
after obtain  within  the  said  region  or  elsewhere  in  Africa,  with  the  view  of  promoting 
trade,  commerce,  civilisation,  and  good  government  (including  the  reg^ulation  of  liquor 
traffic  with  the  natives)  in  the  temtories  which  are  or  may  be  comprised  or  referred 
to  in  such  consessions,  agreements,  grants,  and  treaties  as  aforesaid. 

That  the  petitioners  believe  that  if  the  said  concessions,  agreements,  grants^  and 
treaties  can  be  carried  into  effect,  the  condition  of  the  natives  inhabiting  the  said 
territories  will  be  materially  improved  and  their  civUisation  advanced,  and  an  organ- 
isation established  which  will  tend  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  in  the 
said  territories,  and  to  the  opening  up  of  the  said  territories  to  the  immigration  of 
Europeans,  and  to  the  lawful  trade  and  commerce  of  our  subjects  and  of  other  nations. 

That  the  success  of  the  enterprise  in  which  the  petitioners  are  engaged  would  be 
greatly  advanced  if  it  should  seem  fit  to  us  to  grant  them  our  royal  charter  of  incor- 
poration as  a  British  company  under  the  said  name  or  title,  or  such  other  name  or 
title,  and  with  such  powers  as  to  us  may  seem  fit,  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually 
canying  into  effect  the  objects  aforesaid. 

That  large  sums  of  money  have  been  subscribed  for  the  purposes  of  the  intended 
company  by  the  petitbners  and  others,  who  are  prepared  also  to  subscribe  or  to 
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procure  Buch  farther  sams  as  may  hereafter  be  found  requisite  for  the  development 
-of  the  said  enterprise,  in  the  event  of  our  being  pleased  to  grant  to  them  our  royal 
charter  of  incorporation  as  aforesaid. 

Now,  therefore^  we  having  taken  the  said  petition  into  our  royal  consideration  in 
our  GounoQ,  and  being  satisfied  that  the  intentions  of  the  petitioners  are  praiseworthy 
«nd  deserve  encouragement,  and  that  the  enterprise  in  the  petition  described  may  be 
productive  of  the  benefits  set  forth  therein,  by  our  prerogative  royal  and  of  our  especial 
grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  mere  motion,  have  constituted,  erected,  and  incorporated, 
and  by  this  our  charter  for  us  and  our  heirs  and  royal  successors  do  constitute,  erect, 
■and  incorporate  into  one  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  thename  of  "  The  British  South 
Africa  Company,"  the  said  James  Duke  of  Abercom,  Alexander  William  Qeoige  Duke 
of  Fife,  Edric  Frederick  Lord  Gifford,  Cecil  John  Rhodes,  Alfred  Beit,  Albert  Henry 
'Geoige  Grey,  and  Gborge  Cawston,  and  such  other  persons  and  such  bodies  as  from 
time  to  time  become  and  are  members  of  the  body  politic  and  corporate  by  these 
presents  constituted,  erected,  and  incorporated  with  perpetual  succession  and  a  common 
seal,  with  power  to  break,  alter,  or  renew  the  same  at  discretion,  and  with  the  further 
authorities,  powers,  and  privileges  conferred,  and  subject  to  the  conditions  imposed  by 
this  our  charter ;  and  we  do  hereby  accordingly  will,  ordain,  give,  grant,  constitute, 
Appoint,  and  declare  as  follows  (that  is  to  say) : — 

1.  The  principal  field  of  the  operations  of  The  British  South  Africa  Company  (in 
this  our  charter  referred  to  as  "  the  company  ")  shall  be  the  region  of  South  Africa 
lying  immediately  to  the.  north  of  British  Bechuanaland,  and  to  the  north  and  west  of 
the  South  African  Republic,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Portuguese  dominions. 

2.  The  company  is  hereby  authorised  and  empowered  to  hold,  use,  and  retain  for 
the  purposes  of  the  company  and  on  the  terms  of  this  our  charter,  the  full  benefit  of 
the  concessions  and  agreements  made  as  aforesaid,  so  far  as  they  are  valid,  or  any  of 
them,  and  all  interests,  authorities,  and  powers  comprised  or  referred  to  in  the  said 
concessions  and  agreements.  Provided  always  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
prejudice  or  afiect  any  other  valid  and  subsisting  concessions  or  agreements  which  may 
have  been  made  by  any  of  the  chiefs  or  tribes  aforesaid.  And  in  particular  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  prejudice  or  affectcertain  concessions,  grantedin  and  subsequent 
to  the  year  1880,  relating  to  the  territory  usually  known  as  the  district  of  the  Tati, 
nor  shall  anything  herein  contained  be  construed  as  giving  any  jurisdiction,  adminis- 
trative or  otherwise,  within  the  said  district  of  the  Tati,  the  limits  of  which  district 
are  as  follows,  viz. :  from  the  place  where  the  Shasi  river  rises  to  its  junction  with 
the  Tati  and  Ramaquaban  rivers,  thence  along  the  Ramaquaban  river  to  where  it 
rises,  and  thence  along  the  watershed  of  those  rivers. 

S.  The  company  is  hereby  further  authorised  and  empowered,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  one  of  our  principal  Secretaries  of  State  (herein  referred  to  as  ''our  Secretary  of 
State"),  from  time  to  time,  to  acquire,  by  any  concession,  agreement,  g^ut,  or  treaty, 
all  or  any  rights,  interests,  authorities,  jurisdictions,  and  powers  of  any  kind  or  nature 
whatever,  including  powers  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  government  and  the  preser- 
vation of  public  order  in  or  for  the  protection  of  territories,  lands,  or  property  com- 
prised or  referred  to  in  the  concessions  and  agreements  made  as  aforesaid  or  a£Eecting 
<>ther  territories^  lands,  or  property  in  Africa,  or  the  inhabitants  thereof,  and  to  hold, 
use,  and  exercise  such  territories,  lands,  property,  rights,  interests,  authorities,  juris- 
dictions, and  powers  respectively  for  the  purposes  of  the  company  and  on  the  terms 
of  this  our  charter. 

4.  Provided  that  no  powers  of  government  or  administration  shall  be  exercised 
under  or  in  relation  to  any  such  last-mentioned  concession,  agreement,  grant,  or  treaty, 
imtil  a  copy  of  such  concession,  agreement,  grant,  or  treaty,  in  such  form  and  with  such 
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mapB  or  particulars  as  our  Secretary  of  State  approTei  verified  aa  he  reqtiiree,  has  been 
transmitted  to  him,  and  he  haa  ngnified  hia  approval  thereof  either  ahsolutely  or  aub- 
ject  to  any  conditions  or  reaervationa.  And  provided  also  that  no  rights,  intereeta, 
authoritiea,  joriadictionB,  or  powers  of  any  description  shall  be  acquired  by  the  com- 
pany within  the  said  district  of  the  Tati,  as  hereinbefore  described,  without  the  previous 
consent  in  writing  of  the  owners  for  the  time  being  of  the  conoeasiona  above  referred 
to  relating  to  the  said  district,  and  the  approval  of  our  Secretary  of  State. 

5.  The  company  shall  be  bound  by  and  ahall  fulfil  all  and  singular  the  stipula- 
tions on  its  part  contained  in  any  such  concession,  agreement,  grant,  or  treaty  aa 
aforesaid,  subject  to  any  subsequent  agreement  afiiBcting  thoae  stipulattons  approved 
by  our  Secretaiy  of  State. 

6.  The  company  shall  always  be  and  remain  Britiah  in  character  and  domicile, 
and  ahall  have  its  principal  office  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  company's  principal  repre- 
sentative in  South  Africa,  and  the  directors  shall  always  be  natural  bom  Britiah  sub- 
jects, or  persons  who  have  been  naturalised  as  British  subjects  by  or  under  an  Act  of 
Parliament  of  our  United  Kingdom  ;  but  this  artiole  shall  not  disqualify  any  person 
nominated  a  director  by  this  our  charter,  or  any  person  whose  election  as  a  director 
shall  have  been  approved  by  our  Secretary  of  State,  from  acting  in  that  capacity. 

7.  In  case  at  any  time  any  difference  arises  between  any  chief  or  tribe  inhabiting 
any  of  the  territories  aforesaid  and  the  company,  that  difference  shall,  if  our  Secretary 
of  State  so  require,  be  submitted  by  the  company  to  him  for  his  decision,  and  the 
company  shall  act  in  accordance  With  such  decision. 

8.  If  at  any  time  our  Secretary  of  State  thinks  fit  to  dissent  from  or  object  to 
any  of  the  dealings  of  the  company  with  any  foreign  power,  and  to  make  known  to 
the  company  any  suggestion  founded  on  that  dissent  or  objection,  the  company  shall 
act  in  accordance  with  such  suggestion. 

9.  If  at  any  time  our  Secretary  of  State  thinks  fit  to  object  to  the  exercise  by  the 
company  of  any  authority,  power,  or  right  within  any  part  of  the  territories  afore- 
said, on  the  ground  of  there  being  an  adverse  claim  to  or  in  respect  of  that  part,  the 
company  shall  defer  to  that  objection  until  such  time  as  any  such  claim  haa  been  with- 
drawn or  finally  dealt  with  or  settled  by  our  Secretary  of  State. 

10.  The  company  shall,  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  preserve  peace  and  order  in 
such  ways  and  manners  aa  it  shall  consider  necessary,  and  may  with  that  object  make 
ordinances  (to  be  approved  by  our  Secretary  of  State),  and  may  establish  vod 
mftitifftin  a  force  of  police. 

11.  The  company  shall,  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  discourage,  and,  so  far  as  may  be 
practicable,  abolish  by  degrees,  any  system  of  slave  trade  or  domestic  servitude  in  the 
territories  aforesaid. 

12.  The  company  shall  regulate  the  traffic  in  spirits  and  other  intoxioating 
liquor  within  the  territories  aforesaid,  so  as,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
any  spirits  or  other  intoxicating  liquor  to  any  natives. 

18.  The  company  as  such,  or  its  officers  as  such,  shall  not  in  any  way  interfere 
with  the  religion  of  any  class  or  tribes  of  the  peoples  of  the  territories  aforesaid,  or  of 
any  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  except  so  &r  as  may  be  necessaiy  in  the  intereati  of 
humanity,  and  aU  forms  of  religious  worship  or  religious  ordinanoea  may  be  exercised 
within  the  said  territories,  and  no  hindrance  shall  be  offered  thereto  except  as  afore- 
said. 

14.  In  the  administration  of  justice  to  the  said  peoples  or  inhabitants,  oaraful 
regard  shall  always  be  had  to  the  customs  and  laws  of  the  class,  or  tribe,  or  nation  to 
which  the  parties  respectively  belong,  especially  with  respect  to  the  holding,  possession, 
transfer,  and  disposition  of  land  and  goods,  and  testate  or  intestate  succession  thereto^ 
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and  marruge,  divoroe,  and  legitimaoy,  and  othar  rigfata  of  property  and  personal  righta, 
bat  aabject  to  any  Britiah  lawe  whioih  may  be  in  foroe  in  any  of  the  temtoriea  afoze* 
■aid,  and  applicable  to  the  peoplea  or  inhabttanta  thereof. 

15.  If  at  any  time  our  Secretary  of  State  thinks  fit  to  dissent  from  or  object  to 
any  part  of  the  proceedings  or  system  of  the  company,  relatiTe  to  the  peoples  of  the 
tenritoiies  aforesaid,  or  to  any  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  in  respect  of  slavery  or 
religion,  or  the  administration  of  justice,  or  any  other  matter,  he  shall  make  known  to 
the  company  his  dissent  or  objection,  and  the  company  shall  act  in  accordance  with 
Ida  directions  duly  Hignifled. 

16.  In  the  event  of  the  company  acquiring  any  harbour  or  harbours,  the  company 
shall  freely  afford  all  fodlities  for  or  to  our  ships  therein,  without  payment,  except 
reasonable  charges  for  work  done,  or  services  rendered,  or  materials  or  things  supplied. 

17.  The  company  shall  furnish  annually  to  our  Secretary  of  State,  as  soon  as  con- 
veniently may  be  after  the  close  of  the  financial  year,  accounts  of  ite  expenditure  for 
administrative  purposes,  and  of  all  sums  received  by  it  by  way  of  public  revenue,  as 
distinguifihed  from  its»commercial  profite,  during  the  financial  year,  together  with  a 
report  as  to  its  public  proceedings  and  the  condition  of  the  territories  within  the 
sphere  of  its  operation.  The  company  shall  also,  on  or  before  the  commenoement  of 
each  financial  year,  furnish  to  our  Secretary  of  State  an  estimate  of  its  expenditure  for 
administrative  purposes,  and  of  its  public  revenue  (as  above  defined)  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  company  shall,  in  addition,  from  time  to  time  furnish  to  our  Secretary  of 
State  any  reports,  accounts,  or  information  with  which  he  may  require  to  be  fumiBhed. 

18.  The  several  officers  of  the  company  shall|  subject  to  the  rules  of  official  sub- 
ordination and  to  any  regulations  that  may  be  agreed  upon,  communicate  freely  with 
our  High  Commissioner  in  South  Africa  and  any  others  our  officers  who  may  be 
stationed  within  auy  of  the  territories  aforesaid,  and  shall  pay  due  regard  to  any  re- 
quirements, suggestions,  or  requests  which  the  said  High  GommiBsioner  or  other 
officers  shall  make  to  them,  or  any  of  them,  and  the  company  shall  be  bound  to 
enforce  the  observance  of  this  article. 

19.  The  company  may  hoist  and  use  on  its  buildings  and  elsewhere  in  the 
territories  aforesaid,  and  on  its  vessels,  such  distinctive  fiag  indicating  the  British 
character  olE  the  company  as  our  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Lords  Comnussioners  of 
the  Admiralty  shall  from  time  to  time  approve. 

20.  Nothing  in  this  our  charter  shall  be  deemed  to  authorise  the  Company  to  set 
up  or  grant  any  monopoly  of  trade  ;  provided  that  the  establishment  of  or  the  grant  of 
concessions  for  banks,  railways,  tramways,  docks,  telegraphs,  waterworks,  or  other 
similar  undertakings,  or  the  establishment  of  any  system  of  patent  or  copyright 
approved  by  our  Secretaiy  of  State,  shall  not  be  deemed  monopolies  for  this  purpose. 
Hie  company  shall  not,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  hinder  any  company  or  persons 
who  now  aro  or  hereafter  may  be  lawfully  and  peaceably  carrying  on  any  business 
concern  or  venture  within  the  said  district  of  the  Tati  hereinbefore  described,  but 
shall  by  permitting  and  facilitating  transit  by  every  lawful  means  to  and  from  the 
dntrict  of  the  Tati,  across  its  own  territories,  or  whero  it  has  jurisdiction  in  that 
behalf,  and,  by  all  other  reaBonable  and  lawful  means,  encourage,  assist  and  protect  all 
British  Bubjeots  who  now  aro  or  hereafter  may  be  lawfully  and  peaceably  engaged  in 
the  prosecution  of  a  lawful  enterprise  within  the  said  district  of  the  TatL 

21.  For  the  preservation  of  elephants  and  other  game,  the  company  may  make 
such  other  regulations  and  (notwithstanding  anything  heroinbeforo  contained)  may 
impose  such  licence  duties  on  the  killing  or  taking  of  elephants  or  other  game  as  they 
think  fit.  Provided  that  nothing  in  such  regulations  shall  extend  to  diminish  or 
interfero  with  any  hunting  rights  which  may  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  reserved 
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to  any  natiiYe  chieb  or  tribes  by  treaty,  wre  so  faf  aa  any  aoch  ngnlatioiis  may  rdate 
to  the  eatabHiihment  and  enlcnoement  of  a  cloae  aeaaon. 

22.  The  company  shall  be  subject  to  and  ahaU  peiform  and  undertake  »I1  the 
obfigationfl  contained  in  or  nndecbaken  by  onrwlTeB^  onder  any  treaty  agreement  or 
arrangement  between  onrselyes,  and  any  other  state  or  power  whether  ahf«ady  made 
or  hereafter  to  be  made.  In  all  matters  relating  to  the  observance  of  this  artSoIe,  or 
to  the  exercise  within  the  company's  territories  for  the  time  being,  of  any  jorisdiotkm 
exercisable  by  us  under  the  Foreign  JuriBdictiion  Acts,  the  company  shall  oonfonn  to 
and  obeenre  and  carry  out  all  such  directions  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  given  in 
that  behalf  by  our  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  company  shall  appoint  all  neceasuy 
officers  to  perform  such  duties,  and  shall  provide  such  courts  and  other  requisites  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  neceanary  for  the  administration  of  justice. 

23.  The  original  share  capital  of  the  company  shall  be  £1,000,000,  divided  into 
1,000,000  shares  of  £1  each. 

24.  The  company  is  hereby  further  specially  authorised  and  empowered  for  the 
purpoeee  of  this  our  charter  from  time  to  time — 

(i)  To  issue  shares  of  di£forent  classes  or  descriptions,  to  increase  the  share  ci^nbal 
of  the  company,  and  to  borrow  moneys  by  debentures  or  other  obligations. 

(ii)  To  acquire  and  hold,  and  to  charter  or  otherwise  deal  with,  steam  ▼essela  and 
other  vesselsL 

(iii)  To  establish  or  authorise  banking  companies  and  other  companies  and  un- 
dertakings  or  associations  of  every  description,  for  purposes  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  our  charter. 

(iv)  To  make  and  maintain  roads,  railways,  telegraphs,  harbours,  and  any  other 
works  which  may  tend  to  the  development  or  improvement  of  the  territories 
of  the  company. 

(v)  To  cany  on  mining  and  other  industries,  and  to  make  concessions  of  mmmg^ 
f  orestal,  or  other  rights. 

(vi)  To  improve,  develop,  dear,  plant,  irrigate,  and  cultivate  any  lands  included 
within  the  territories  of  the  company. 

(vii)  To  settle  any  such  territories  and  lands  as  aforesaid,  and  to  aid  and  promote 
immigration. 

(viii)  To  grant  lands  for  terms  of  years  or  in  perpetuity,  and  either  absolutely  or 
by  way  of  mortgage  or  otherwise. 

(ix)  To  make  loans  or  contribution,  of  money  or  money's  worth,  for  promoting 
any  of  the  objects  of  the  company. 

(x)  To  acquire  and  hold  personal  property. 

(xi)  To  acquire  and  hold  (without  licence  in  mortmain  or  other  authority  than 
this  our  charter)  lands  in  the  United  Kingdom,  not  exceeding  five  acres  in 
all,  at  any  one  time,  for  the  purposes  of  the  offices  and  businees  of  the 
company,  and  (subject  to  any  local  law)  lands  in  any  of  our  colonies  or  pos- 
sessions and  elsewhere,  convenient  for  carrying  on  the  management  of  the 
afihirs  of  the  company,  and  to  dispose  from  time  to  time  of  any  such  lands 
when  not  required  for  that  purpose. 

(xii)  To  cany  on  any  lawful  commerce,  trade,  pursuit,  business,  operations,  or 
dealing  whatsoever  in  connection  with  the  objects  of  the  company. 

(xiii)  To  establish  and  maintain  agencies  in  our  colonies  andpossessbns,  and  else- 
where. 

(xiv)  To  sue  and  be  sued  by  the  company's  name  of  incorporation,  as  well  in  our 
courts  in  our  United  Kingdom,  or  in  our  courts  in  our  colonies  or  pooneaiions, 
or  in  our  courts  in  foreign  countries  or  elsewhere. 
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(xt)  To  do  all  lawful  thingps  inddental  or  conduciye  to  the  exercifle  or  enjoyment 
of  the  rights,  intereitB,  anthoritiea,  and  powen  of  the  company  in  this  our 
charter  ezpre«ed  or  referred  to,  or  any  of  them. 

25.  Within  one  year  after  tiie  date  of  this  oar  charter,  or  8U<^  extended  period  as 
may  be  certified  by  our  Secretary  of  State,  there  shall  be  executed  by  the  members  of 
the  company  for  Uie  time  being  a  deed  of  settlement,  providing  so  far  as  neoessary  f or— 

(i)  The  further  definition  of  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  company. 

(ii)  The  daases  or  descriptions  of  shares  into  which  the  capital  of  the  company  is 
divided,  and  the  calls  to  be  made  in  respect  thereof^  and  the  tenns  and  con- 
ditions of  membership  of  the  company. 

(iii)  The  division  and  distribution  of  profits. 

(iv)  General  moetingB  of  the  company ;  the  appointment  by  our  Secretaiy  of 
State  (if  BO  required  by  him)  of  an  official  director,  and  the  number,  qualifica- 
tion, appointment,  remuneration,  rotation,  removal,  and  powers  of  directors 
of  the  company,  and  of  other  officers  of  the  company. 

(v)  The  registration  of  members  of  the  company,  and  the  transfer  of  shares  in  the 
capital  of  the  company. 

(vi)  The  preparation  of  annual  accounts  to  be  submitted  to  the  members  at  a 
general  meeting. 

(vii)  The  audit  of  those  acoounts  by  independent  auditors. 

(viii)  The  making  of  bye-laws. 

(ix)  The  making  and  using  of  official  seals  of  the  company. 

(x)  The  constitution  and  regulation  of  committees  or  local  boards  of  management. 

(xi)  The  making  and  execution  of  supplementary  deeds  of  settlement 

(xii)  The  winding  up  (in  case  of  need)  of  the  company's  affidrs. 

(xiii)  The  government  and  regulation  of  the  company  and  of  its  affairs. 

(xiv)  Any  other  matters  usual  or  proper  to  be  provided  for  in  respect  of  a 
chartered  company. 

26.  The  deed  of  settlement  shall,  before  the  execution  thereof,  be  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  the  lords  of  our  council,  and  a  certificate  of  their  approval  thereof, 
signed  by  the  derk  of  our  council,  shall  be  endorsed  on  this  our  charter,  and  be  con- 
clusive evidence  of  such  approval,  and  on  the  deed  of  settlement,  and  such  deed  of 
settlement  shall  take  effect  from  the  date  of  such  approval,  and  shall  be  binding  upon 
the  company,  its  members,  officers,  and  servants,  and  for  all  other  purposes  whateoever. 

27.  The  provisions  of  the  deed  of  settlement,  or  of  any  supplementary  deed,  for 
the  time  being  in  force,  may  be  from  time  time  repealed,  varied,  or  added  to  by  a 
supplementary  deed,  made  and  executed  in  such  manner  as  the  deed,  of  settlement 
prescribes.  Provided  that  the  provisions  of  any  such  deed,  relative  to  the  official 
director,  shall  not  be  repealed,  varied,  or  added  to  without  the  express  approval  of 
our  Secretary  of  State; 

28.  The  members  of  the  company  shall  be  individually  liable  for  the  debtee  con- 
tracts, engagements,  and  liabilities  of  the  company  to  the  extent  only  of  the  amount, 
if  any,  for  the  time  being  unpaid,  on  the  shares  held  by  them  respectively. 

29.  Until  such  deed  of  settlement  as  aforesaid  takes  effect,  the  sud  James  Duke 
of  Aberoom  shall  be  the  president ;  the  said  Alexander  William  Qeorge  Duke  of  Fife 
shall  be  vice-president ;  and  the  said  Edric  Frederick  Lord  Gifford,  Cecil  John  Rhodes, 
Alfred  Beit,  Albert  Henry  George  Grey,  and  George  Cawston,  shall  be  the  directors 
of  the  company  ;  and  may,  on  behalf  of  the  company,  do  all  things  necessary  or  proper 
to  be  done  under  this  our  charter,  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  company.  Provided  always 
that,  notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  the  deed  of  settlement  of  the  company, 
the  said  James  Duke  of  Aberoom,  Alexander  William  George  Duke  of  Fife^  and 
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Albert  Henry  George  Qrey,  shall  not  be  tubject  to  retire  from  office  in  aooordanoe  witii 
its  proTiaionB,  but  shall  be  and  remain  directors  of  the  oampany  ontil  death,  inoapaoity 
to  act,  or  resignation,  as  the  ease  may  be. 

80.  And  we  do  farther  will,  ordain,  and  declare  that  this  onr  charter  shall  be 
acknowledged  by  onr  govemorB,  and  onr  naval  and  military  officers,  and  our  oonanls, 
and  our  other  officers  in  our  colonies  and  poesesdons,  and  on  the  high  seas  and  e]a»> 
where,  and  they  shall  severally  give  full  force  and  effect  to  this  our  charter,  and  ahaU 
recognise  and  be  in  all  things  aiding  to  the  company  and  its  officers. 

81.  And  we  do  further  wiU,  ordain,  and  declare  that  this  onr  charter  shall  be 
taken,  construed,  and  adjudged  in  the  most  favourable  and  beneficial  sense  for,  and  to 
the  best  advantage  of,  the  company  as  well  in  our  courts  in  our  United  Kingdom,  and 
in  our  courts  in  our  colonies  or  poasessions,  and  in  our  courts  in  foreign  oountriea  or 
dsewhere,  notwithstanding  that  there  may  appear  to  be  in  this  our  charter  any  non- 
recital,  mis-recital,  uncertainty,  or  imperfection. 

82.  And  we  do  further  will,  ordain,  and  declare  that  this  onr  charter  shall  subsist 
and  conianue  vaUd,  notwithstanding  any  lawful  change  in  the  name  of  the  company 
or  in  the  deed  of  settlement  thereof,  such  change  being  made  with  the  previona 
approval  of  our  Secretary  of  State  signified  under  his  hand. 

83.  And  we  do  further  will,  ordain,  and  declaim  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  us,  our 
heirs  and  suocesaors,  and  we  do  hereby  expressly  reserve  to  ourselves,  our  heirs  and 
successors,  the  right  and  power,  by  writing  under  the  great  seal  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
at  the  end  of  25  years  from  the  date  of  this  our  charter,  and  at  the  end  of  eyery  suc- 
ceeding period  of  ten  years,  to  add,  to  alter,  or  repeal  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  our 
charter,  or  to  enact  other  provisions  in  substitution  for,  or  in  addition  to,  any  of  its 
existing  provisions.  Provided  that  the  right  and  power  thus  reserved  shall  be 
exercised  only  in  relation  to  so  much  of  this  our  charter  as  relates  to  administrative 
and  public  matters.  And  we  do  further  expressly  reserve  to  ourselves,  our  heirs  and 
successors,  the  right  to  take  over  any  buildings  or  works  belonging  to  the  company, 
and  used  exclusively  or  mainly  for  administrative  or  public  purposes,  on  payment  to 
the  company  of  such  reasonable  compensation  as  may  be  agreed,  or  as,  failing  agree- 
ment, may  be  settled  by  the  Commissioners  of  our  Treasury.  And  we  do  further  appoint, 
direct,  and  declare  that  any  such  writing  under  the  said  great  seal  shall  have  fuU  efifeet^ 
and  be  binding  upon  the  company,  its  members,  officers,  and  servants,  and  all  other 
persons,  and  shall  be  of  the  same  force,  effect,  and  validity  as  if  its  provisions  had  been 
part  of  and  contained  in  these  presents. 

84.  Provided  always  and  we  do  further  declare  that  nothing  in  this  our  charter 
shall  be  deemed  or  taken  in  anyvrise  to  limit  or  restrict  the  exercise  of  any  of  our 
rights  or  powers  with  reference  to  the  protection  of  any  territories,  or  with  reference 
to  the  goTcmment  thereof,  should  we  see  fit  to  include  the  same  within  our  dominions. 

85.  And  we  do  lastly  will,  ordain,  and  declare,  without  prejudice  to  any  power  to 
repeal  this  our  charter  by  law  belonging  to  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  or  to  any  of 
our  courts,  ministers,  or  officers,  independently  of  this  present  declaration  and  reserva- 
tion, that  in  case  at  any  time  it  is  made  to  appear  to  us  in  our  council  that  the  company 
has  substantially  failed  to  observe  and  conform  to  the  provisions  of  this  our  charter, 
or  that  the  company  is  not  exercising  its  powers  under  the  conoessionB,  agreements^ 
grants,  and  treaties  aforesaid,  so  as  to  advance  the  interests  which  the  petitioners  have 
repreeented  to  us  to  be  likely  to  be  advanced  by  the  grant  of  this  our  charter,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  and  we  do  hereby  expressly  reserve  and  take 
to  ourselves,  our  heirs  and  successors,  the  right  and  power  l^  writing  under  the  great 
seal  of  our  United  Kingdom  to  revoke  this  our  charter,  and  to  revoke  and  annul  the 
privileges,  powers,  and  rights  hereby  granted  to  the  company. 
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In  witnen  whereof  we  have  oauaed  theee  our  lettere  to  be  made  patentb 
Witoen  ounelf  at  Westminster,  the  21Nih  day  of  October,  in  the  fifty-third  yeer 
of  our  reign. 

By  waiTUit  under  the  Queen's  sign  manuaL 


MUIR  MACKEKZIiL 


Engliflli  History  as  Read  in  Geography,  by  the  Bev.  J.  P-  Whitney, 

L  (read  to  the  Members,  in  the  Library,  December  15, 1889). — He  desired  to 
bring  before  them  some  aspects  of  the  histoxr  of  our  country  which  was,  or  ought 
to  be,  dear  to  every  one  of  them,  and  if  ne  could  persuade  them  that  the  study 
of  history  and  geography  oould  be  combined  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  m 
made  more  living  and  not  a  mere  dull  list  of  names,  but  something  instinct  with 
life  of  the  pest  and  fuller  significance  for  the  present^  then  his  lecture  would 
not  have  been  a  fruitless  one.  What  oould  they  glean  if  they  examined  the  lace 
and  features  of  our  country  ?  The  first  thing  that  struck  them  was  that  its  true 
&oe  was  towards  the  south-eastb  Then  they  had  some  evidences  of  the  foundation 
of  the  Romans.  From  the  contemplation  of  sculls  they  were  able  to  glean  a 
great  deal  of  the  history  of  a  country  and  of  the  habits  of  the  races  then  in^bitang 
that  country.  The  lecturer  pointed  out  at  length  how  the  physical  aspects  of  our 
oounlry  a£Eioted  the  distribution  of  races  to  a  considerable  extent,  l^e  east  was 
the  fimt  part  to  be  attacked  and  settled  in,  and  races  did  not  penetrate  west  so  quickly 
owing  to  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  land.  The  history  of  the  country  showed, 
however,  a  gradual  pushing  westward  of  the  weaker  races.  ^Dialect  gave  them  much 
information  as  to  the  country's  history.  Speaking  of  Roman  civilisation,  the  lecturer 
said  it  did  not  affect  the  country  districts,  only  the  towns.  Passing  on  to  the  EngUsh 
oonqueet,  Mr.  Whitney  said  its  first  result  was  that  the  earlier  races  were  driven  to 
the  west.  The  effect  of  climate  upon  personal  character  had  often  been  remarked 
upon,  and  it  undoubtedly  had  a  large  effect  upon  the  formation  of  the  character,  not 
only  of  individuals  but  nations.  If  they  depicted  the  English  nature  according  to 
the  climate,  it  would  be  unfiattering,  but  our  climate  was  such  that  it  strengthened 
our  character.  Our  ancestors  developed  great  self -reliance,  and  we  knew  well  enough 
the  difference  between  the  energetio  Englishman  and  the  lazy  Italian — ^that  was  due, 
to  a  great  extent,  to  the  difierence  in  the  climate  of  the  two  countries.  Referring  to 
the  marking  out  of  the  country  into  so  many  parts,  the  lecturer  said  there  must  have 
been  a  great  difference  in  the  habits  and  characteristics  of  the  people  living  in  those 
parts,  and  that  was  why  it  was  so  difficult  to  make  the  people  unite  in  one  cause— 
there  were  so  many  local  differences.  In  speaking  of  the  Danes,  the  rev.  gentleman 
said  that  invasion,  which  seemed  a  sign  of  weakness,  was  a  source  of  streng^  Much 
information  could  be  gained  by  studying  the  names  of  streets,  villas,  and  ohurchee. 
Proceeding  to  touch  on  the  names  of  counties,  the  lecturer  said  when  the  names  d 
counties  condluded  with  "bury,  ham,  and  stone,"  when  they  found  those  names 
dated  from  an  earlier  time,  ihej  might  be  fairly  sure  that  there  English  people 
settled,  Nearly  all  the  names  in  our  country  were  purely  English  names,  and  the 
study  of  these  names  was  found  to  confirm  the  results  they  had  arrived  at  in  another 
way.  There  was  no  doubt  they  owed  a  very  valuable  simplification  of  names  to  the 
Danish  invaders.  For  instance,  but  for  the  Danes  the  Scarborough  and  Whitby 
Railway  would  have  been  Scarborough  and  Streonshalh  Railway.  The  different 
invanons  of  population  were  all  to  1^  found  written  upon  the  actual  face  of  the 
country.  In  concluding  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  lecture,  Mr.  Whitney  said 
the  general  attitude  witii  regard  to  the  study  of  the  history  and  geographv  of  our 
country  was  one  of  unqualified  indifference,  and  that  was  because  people  never 
remembered  how  much  they  were  indebted  to  past  history.     When  they  took 
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geography  in  connection  with  hiatory,  they  found  that  the  latter  became  much  more 
connected  with  themselvea  and  geography  much  more  living.  The  lecturer  ridiculed 
the  manner  of  teaching  these  auDJecfai  formerly  adopted  in  ichool^  and  said  it  waa  no 
wonder  that  children  considered  both  bo  weariiome.  What  they  ought  to  do  if  th^y 
wished  to  make  the  study  of  history  more  Uving,  and  that  of  geography  something  to 
educate  their  senses,  and  teach  them  how  to  use  their  eyea  and  minds,  was  to  bring 
the  study  of  the  hiatory  of  our  own  land  in  connection  with  the  study  of  our 
g-)ography.    The  lecture  waa  illuatrated  by  several  admirable  maps. 


The  Portagaese  in  the  8hir6  Highlands.— The  following  is  from  the 

ManehuUr  Ouardian ;  Sir, — In  view  of  the  recently-reported  statements  with  which 
Major  Serpa  Pinto  is  credited,  I  think  it  right  to  hand  you  for  publication  the  following 
extract  from  advices  which  we  have  just  received  from  our  settlements  in  the  Shir^ 
Highlands.  It  gives  a  clear  account  of  the  procedure  of  the  Portuguese  officials.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  Portuguese  expedition  crossed  the  boundary  line  of  the  Buo, 
penetrated  to  Eatungas,  a  long  distance  into  the  territory  of  the  Britiah  protectorate, 
and  there  hauled  down  the  Britiah  flag.  It  ia  not  likely  that  European  opinion  wOl 
accept  Major  Serpa  Pinto'a  assurance  that  too  much  ia  bcong  made  of  these  mattera. 

[kxtbaot.] 

Eatungas,  8rd  January,  1890.  About  1-80  p.m.  on  the  2nd  inst  the  news 
arrived  that  the  Portuguese  were  coming,  to  test  the  truth  of  which  Messrs.  li^son 
and  Nash  went  over  to  the  villiage  Mwanza^  and  there  met  about  one  dossen  of  thdr 
soldiers,  who  on  being  asked  what  they  wanted  ran  oflf, ''  taking  with  them  a  gun  which 
was  standing  against  a  tree,"  with  Messrs.  Wilson,  Nash,  and  several  of  the  Makololo 
in  pursuit,  who  followed  them  as  far  as  the  stream.  They  failed  to  recapture  the  gun. 
Mr.  Wilson  then  returned  to  the  station  and  sent  off  letters  to  Mr.  Moir,  and  thai 
again  went  to  the  village  with  MacCulloch  and  Nash.  They  had  not  been  there  very 
long  when  the  full  force  of  five  hundred  men  arrived,  followed  by  the  leaders,  Senhor 
Paiva  and  two  half-castes.  Paiva  shook  hands  with  them,  and  after  a  little  said,  '^  1 
see  you  have  the  English  flag  up  there ;  can  you  ^ow  me  a  written  permit  from  the 
(Governor  of  the  Shir^  to  have  it  flying  T  "  Mr.  Wilson  replied  that  as  it  had  been 
hoiated  by  the  British  Consul,  and  was  on  the  ground  of  the  Engliah  protectorate^ 
no  permit  waa  neceaaary.  He  then  aaid,  "  It  ia  on  Portugueae  ground,  and  I  requeat 
you  to  take  it  down,"  which  Mr.  Wilson  refused  to  do.  He  was  very  polite,  and  aaid 
he  waa  of  coarse  only  following  his  instructionB.  He  again  said,  "  I  respectfully 
request  you  to  take  tbe  flag  down;  "and  after  being  refused  again  aaid,  "Well,  I 
proceed  to  do  ao."  Mr.  Wilaon  told  him  that  aa  he  had  might  on  hia  aide  of  course 
he  could  not  prevent  him.  He  then  hauled  down  the  red  ensign,  amid  a  salute  of 
twenty  one  guns  and  the  "  Boo,  boo,  boo  "  of  his  soldiers,  and  then  in  its  place  hoiated 
the  Portuguese  flag  amid  another  aalute  of  twenty  one  guna.  Mr.  Wflaon  waa  then 
rcAjuested  to  haul  down  the  flag  at  the  station,  which  he  refused  to  do.  Then  Paiva 
hauled  it  down  and  offered  it  to  Mesars.  WiUon,  Naah,  MacCulloch  aeparately,  all 
refuaing  to  take  il  Mr.  Wilson  told  him  that  he  could  keep  it,  and  that  we  would 
get  it  back  with  all  the  othera  when  we  were  hoisting  them  up  again.  They  then  had 
a  long  talk  about  things,  Paiva  saying  that  he  could  not  say  if  he  was  going  to 
Blantyre,  but  he  had  applied  for  three  montiia'  leave  in  order  to  visit  Lake  Nyaasa. 
He  also  asked  the  distance  to  Chirala.  He  said  he  was  going  to  leave  sixty  men  in 
possession  of  the  village^  and  he  then  left  in  a  canoe,  and  it  turned  out  later  that  he 
had  lef  0  all  his  men  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  who  had  gone  in  the  canoe 
with  him.  He  also  left  word  that  he  would  be  at  Masca's  village  until  10-80  a.m.  the 
next  day.  Sixteen  women  are  now  in  Eatungas  station  in  terror  of  their  lives.  The 
boys  say  they  will  kill  all  Portugueae  found  singly.  They  say  w:e  tell  them  not  to 
fight,  then  leave  them,  and  let  t£e  Portuguese  do  what  they  like.  A  native  report 
aaya  that  they  will  make  a  atand  at  Chirala,  aa  it  ia  the  last  chance,  and  they  can  only 
be  beaten,  in  which  case  they  will  be  no  worae  off  than  now. 

Further  facta  might  be  adduced  of  other  actiona  of  thia  ao-called  scientific  expedi- 
tion of  the  Portugese,  but  the  foregoing  will  in  the  meantime  suffice  for  the  present 
case  in  point,  It  is  added  in  our  advices  from  Mandala  that  the  chiefs  there  could  not 
have  behaved  better  than  they  have  doneu  They  had  gathered  into  Mandala  and 
Blantyre,  and  were  waiting  for  the  protection  of  this  country,  which  Lord  Salisbuxy 
has  so  efficiently  and  reasonably  auatained. — I  am,  &a,  Whuam  Ewino,  Secretary 
African  Lakes  Company,  Limited.    March  25, 1890. 
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THE  HARDY  NORSEMEN.* 

[Read  to  the  Members  in  the  Library,  December  15th,  1889.] 

It  ifl  twenty-eight  years  since  M.  Du  Ghaillu  startled  an  incredulous  world  with  the 
story  of  his  adventures  in  a  land  whose  forests  are  the  home  of  a  surviving  cousin  of 
our  remotest  ancestors.  No  less  startling  to  many  will  be  his  latest  discovery  that 
the  English-speaking  peoples  are  the  descendants,  not  of  the  supposed  Teutonic 
"  Angles  and  Jutes  and  Saxons,"  but  of  the  ruthless  Vikings,  those  hardy  Norsemen 
who  "bravely  fought  like  heroes  bold,  and  ruled  the  stormy  sea."  K.  Du  Chaillu's 
statements  about  the  gorilla  have  long  ago  been  confirmed  and  accepted  by  men  of 
science.  It  may  in  the  end  turn  out  that  there  is  a  large  grain  of  truth  in  the  position 
he  takes  up  with  regard  to  the  ancestors  of  the  English-speaking  nations.  Some  of 
his  contentions  probably  no  one  will  seek  to  deny.  He  maintains  that  the  conquest 
of  a  great  island  country  like  Britain  must  have  been  accomplished  by  a  people  accus- 
tomed to  navigation,  and  with  ships  numerous  and  large  enough  to  convey  great 
bodies  of  warriors  and  colonists.  The  only  people  he  can  find  in  the  earlier  centuries 
of  our  era  who  were  in  this  position  were  the  Scandinavians,  whereas  the  so-called 
Qermanic  people,  the  people  described  by  the  Roman  historians,  had,  acoording  to  M. 
Du  Chaillu,  no  fleets  at  alL  But  the  position  taken  up  by  what  may  be  called  the 
orthodox  English  historian  is  that  the  people  who  effected  the  conquest  of  Britsin, 
after  the  Romans  left»  came  from  the  south  of  that  peninsula  which  is  now  essentially 
Scandinavia,  and  the  districts  to  the  south  and  south-east  of  that.  The  evidence  for 
this  is  so  clear  that  it  will  take  a  good  deal  to  refute  it  True,  these  people  may  have 
filtered  downwards  from  the  north,  and  have  been  essentially  of  the  same  type  as  the 
Scandinavian.  The  one  difficulty,  however,  is  language.  As  far  back  as  we  can  go  we 
find  that  the  earlier  forms  of  what  became  English  were  unlike,  in  several  important 
respects,  what  the  Scandinavian  is  now  and  has  been  since  we  knew  it,  and  much 
more  like  its  southern  sister  the  Qerman.  But  no  one  will  deny  that  both  in  quantity 
and  quality  the  Norse  element  in  England  uid  in  Scotland  is  very  powerful ;  that 
Northmen  must  have  been  crossing  and  settling  on  our  east  coasts,  at  least  in  the 
north,  from  a  very  early  period,  probably  even  before  "  Hengist  and  Horsa ; "  and 
that,  not  long  after  the  date  usually  assigned  to  these  heroes,  the  Danes,  or  Vikings, 
or  Norsemen,  came  over  in  ever-increasing  numbers,  and  that  the  British  seas  for  long 
before  the  Norman  Conquest  swarmed  with  their  formidable  ships.  But  to  enter 
into  anything  like  a  critical  examination  of  the  position  taken  up  by  M.  Du  Chaillu 
would  occupy  far  more  space  than  can  be  spared  here.  M.  Du  Chaillu  is  nothing  if 
not  original.  He  was  daring  enough  a  few  years  ago  to  write  a  book  on  the  "  Land  of 
the  Midnight  Sun,"  which  had  all  the  freshness  af  a  narrative  of  original  discovery, 
and  that  partly  because  the  author  abstained  from  reading  other  books,  and  spent 
seven  years  in  the  country  in  the  same  inquisitive  way  that  he  did  in  Central  Africa. 
It  is  evident,  also,  from  this  new  book,  that  he  has  approached  the  subject  unbiassed 
by  the  study  of  the  mass  of  literature  that  has  been  produced  in  connection  with  it^ 
which  some  may  consider  a  doubtful  advantage.  He  tells  us  that  he  was  impelled  to 
his  inquiry  by  finding  that  over  every  region  of  the  globe  the  spread  of  the  English- 

•  *'  The  Vildne  Age ;  the  Early  History,  Manners,  and  Customn  of  the  Ancestors  of  the 
EnglLsh-Speakinff  Nations.  lUustrated  from  the  Antiquities  discovered  in  Mounds,  Cairns,  and 
Bogs,  as  well  as  from  the  Ancient  Sagas  and  Eddas."  By  Paul  B.  Du  Ghaillu.  With  1,866  illus- 
trations and  map.    Two  vols.    Londcoi,  John  Murray.    1889. 
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tpeftkiiig  people  aud  of  their  langatge  far  exceeds  that  of  all  the  other  European 
nafiona  combined.  "  Wherever  the  Engliah-ipeaking  people  have  MtUed,  or  are  at 
thiB  day  found,  even  in  imall  numbers,  they  are  far  more  energetic,  daring,  adVentu- 
rons,  and  prosperous,  and  understand  the  art  of  self-government  and  of  ruling  alien 
peoples  &r  better  than  other  colonising  nations."  In  M.  Du  Chaillu's  view  we  must 
look  for  the  ancestors  of  the  widespread  people  v^m  he  has  so  happily  and  fiatteiingly 
eharaeterised,  not  among  the  poor-spirited  Britons  whom  the  Romans  left  behind 
them,  not  among  those  so-called  (Germanic  nations  whom  he  tells  us  the  Bomans 
wrote  of  as  savages  who  had  scarcely  a  single  ship,  but  among  those  Scandinavian 
Vikings  who,  although  merciless  in  invasion  and  battle,  had  ships  by  thousands,  an 
elaborate  social  and  political  system,  were  skilful  in  the  arts,  were  rich  beyond  con- 
ception in  elaborately-wrought  omamenta^  implements,  and  weapons,  in  gold,  and 
silver,  and  iron,  and  copper,  had  their  swords  damascened  and  their  brooches  enamelled, 
who  even  in  the  ninth  century  could  venture  as  far  as  Iceland,  and  discovered 
America  400  yesrs  before  Columbus.  Scandinavian  writers  have  gone  into  all  this, 
but  the  English  public  have  much  to  learn  on  a  subject  which  to  them  ought  to  be 
of  lai^ge  interest.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  as  far  as  M.  Du  Chaillu  in  order  to 
believe  that  we  and  our  kinsmen  all  over  the  world  are  inheritors  to  a  large  extent  of 
this  primitive  vigour  and  early  civilisation,  and  to  feel  a  keen  interest  in  its 
diaraoteristics  and  origin.  This  latter  pcnnt,  it  seems  to  us,  has  still  to  be  worked  out, 
though  tl^e  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  we  must  look  for  it  on  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea.  But  the  truth  is  that  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  controversial  part  of 
hui  book  occupies  but  small  space,  mainly  only  the  first  three  chapters.  Still,  even 
from  the  historical  and  ethnological  standpoint,  M.  Du  Chaillu's  introductory 
chapters  will  have  rendered  a  real  service  if  they  lead  to  an  entire  reinvestigation  d 
the  whole  question  of  the  origin  and  migrations  of  the  leading  races  which  now  in- 
habit Europe  and  Asia.  We  have  got  into  the  habit,  mainly  from  certain  attractively- 
presented  linguistic  considerationa,  of  looking  for  the  home  of  the  great  Indo-European 
family  in  Central  Asia,  from  which,  according  to  the  popular  conception,  they  spread, 
wave  after  wave,  as  if  by  some  preconcerted  arrangement.  The  whole  subject 
requires  reconsideration,  and  that  on  a  basis  in  which  language  should  not  play  the 
supreme  part  it  has  hitherto  taken.  M.  Du  Chaillu's  position  receives  some 
countenance  from  the  new  Qerman  school  which  is  represented  in  this  countiT'  by 
Professor  Sayce  and  Canon  Taylor,  which  would  look  for  the  home  of  the  Aryans  in 
Scandinavia  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  would  end  by  making  us  all  to  be  "  improved 
Fins."  On  the  other  side  we  have  a  corresponding  school  in  France  and  in  Portugal 
that  is  incredulous  of  the  Italian  origin  of  the  languages  spoken  in  the  Iberian  Penin- 
sula, and  would  derive  them  rather  from  a  stream  that  found  its  way  south-west  long 
before  the  Bomans  approached  Hispania.  All  this  shows  that  a  movement  is  on  foot 
to  challenge  popularly-accepted  conclusions  as  to  the  origin  and  inter-relations  of  tiie 
existing  European  peoples,  and  to  go  into  the  whole  subject  afresh.  To  this  move- 
ment M.  Du  Chaillu's  work  may  give  a  considerable  impetus. 

Mesntime  the  general  reader,  who  does  not  care  to  trouble  his  mind  with  such 
abstruse  questions,  but  who  is  in  search  of  entertainment  and  instruction,  may  be 
comforted  with  the  fact  that  out  of  1,100  pages  M.  Du  Chaillu  devotes  only  26  to  the 
discussion  of  his  theory,  and  that  all  the  rest  consists  of  stories  and  pictures.  True, 
these  are  meant  to  be  illustrations  and  confirmations  of  the  author's  theory ;  and 
they  are,  in  fact,  the  raw  material  on  which  he  has  built  it^  and  which  may  form  a 
mine  for  future  workers.  But  this  need  not  trouble  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  reader. 
What  M.  Du  Chaillu  has  attempted  to  do  is  to  give  a  full  and  detailed  piotnrs  of 
the  life  of  the  hardy  Norsemen,  and  a  vivid  impression  of  what  he  regards  as  their 
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advuioed  dvilisatioxi.  ThiB  he  has  done  by  briDging  long  extracts  from  their  iagae 
and  other  literature  alongside  of  ilinatrationB  of  the  remarkable  and  multatudinooa 
arohaeologioal  finds  which  haye  been  disoovered  in  graves  and  mounds  and  bogs.  The 
great  age  of  some  of  these  finds  has  been  abundantly  proved  ;  some  of  them  go  back 
to  the  early  Stone  Age  (and,  therefore,  probably  long  before  the  Scandinavian  era 
proper),  and  in  the  later  stone  and  the  copper  age  the  artistic  quality  of  some  of  the 
work  is  remarkable.  With  regard  to  the  sagas — and  some  of  them  have  never  before 
been  translated  into  English — ^M.  Du  Chaillu  prefixes  a  list  of  them,  which  he  quotes, 
with  dates,  so  that  any  one  may  estimate  for  himself  what  is  the  value  of  the  extracts 
i^oh  he  gives,  so  far  as  proving  the  antiquity  of  the  Norse  civilisation  is  conoemed. 
As  far  as  possible,  too,  the  dates  of  the  various  objects  which  are  shown  in  the  pictures 
are  given,  so  that  any  one  who  chooses  may  draw  his  own  conclusions,  independent  of 
those  of  the  author.  Indeed  the  author,  after  the  first  three  chapters,  keeps  pretty 
well  in  the  background.  He  is  like  the  showman  of  a  panorama ;  he  unfolds  one 
scene  after  another  of  his  long  series  of  pictures  of  the  life  and  ways  and  manners  of 
these  daring  men  of  old,  and  contents  himself  with  reciting  passages  from  their  own 
bards  and  story-tellers  bearing  on  the  particular  pictures.  Indeed  the  actiud  illus- 
trations fill  a  very  large  part  of  the  book,  and  one  may  turn  over  page  after  page  of 
pictures  with  no  text  upon  them  except  the  titles  of  the  illustrations  and  a  statement 
as  to  where  the  objects  were  found.  In  this  way  considerable  entertainment  can  be 
obtained,  and  not  a  little  information,  without  much  exertion. 

The  frontispiece  to  the  first  volume  is  an  illustration  of  the  remarkably  well- 
preserved  Viking  ship  found  at  Gokstad,  Norway,  a  few  yean  ago ;  while  to  the  second 
volume  is  prefixed  a  picture  of  an  old  Norse  chariot,  of  beautiful  workmanship.  As 
one  looks  through  the  volumes  at  the  multitude  of  illustrations,  from  the  pottery  and 
weapons  and  ornaments  of  the  stone  and  bronze  ages  down  to  the  time  when  iron 
ruled  the  day,  one  cannot  but  wonder  how  it  was  that  such  a  civilisation  grew  np  so 
comparatively  early  in  a  remote  country  like  Scandinavia.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
believe  that  their  finely -ornamented  bronze  vessels,  gold  ornaments,  and  damascened 
swords  were  actually  manufactured  among  themselves  to  infer  that  they  must  have 
reached  a  high  stage  of  civilisation  ;  the  mere  fact  that  such  articles  found  a  market 
there  would  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  And  the  number  ol  early  Roman  and 
Greek  coins  found  in  graves  and  bogs,  together  with  other  articles,  prove  that  the 
Vikings  must  at  an  early  period  have  been  in  contact  with  Southern  Europe.  That  at 
least  at  a  later  period  their  vessels  scoured  the  Mediterranean  is,  of  course,  beyond 
dispute,  and  that  in  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh  centuries  they  made  their  way  up  the 
great  European  rivers,  carrying  consternation  and  havoc  wherever  they  went.  The 
vivid  narrative  of  the  Siege  of  Paris,  which  M.  Du  Ohaillu  quotes  in  the  appendix, 
affords  a  striking  idea  of  the  organisation  of  the  Viking  expeditions,  and  the  elaborate 
way  in  which  they  went  to  work. 

M.  Du  Ohaillu  does  not  attempt  to  give  any  connected  history  of  the  events  of 
the  Viking  Age ;  that  is  evidently  not  the  purpose  of  his  book.  It  is,  indeed,  a  book 
which  may  be  opened  at  any  chapter ;  its  great  object,  as  has  been  indicated,  is  to  let 
the  sagas  and  the  arehsBology  teU  their  own  story  as  to  the  character  and  the  customs 
of  those  men  who  have  contributed  so  important  an  element  to  English  ethnology. 
The  copious  extracts  from  the  Voiutpa,  the  OrimnUmal,  and  other  literary  remains 
in  the  earlier  chapters  give,  as  it  were,  the  raw  material  from  which  the  striking 
mythology  of  the  Vikings  has  been  constructed.  Several  succeeding  chapters  are 
devoted  to  a  description  of  the  multitude  of  objects  dating  from  the  Stone  Age,  whidi 
have  been  found  in  graves  and  other  places  in  Scandinavia.  Theee  ehapters  are  riehly 
illustrated,  and  the  pictures  themselves  are  enough  to  prove  that  theee  doughty 
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WBrrion  were  not  the  nxthlen  Mvagee  whidi  the  monkiah  chronicles  would  make 
them  oat  to  be.  Much  of  what  remaine  of  the  first  yolume  deals  with  many 
aspects  of  the  life  of  the  Norsemen,  their  reli^on,  thttr  superstitions,  their  Uwa, 
their  elaborate  rogulations  as  to  the  land,  their  social  oi^ganisation,  slavery,  their 
Parliament  or  "Thing,"  duelUng,  outlawry,  and  many  other  points.  The  second 
Tolume  begins  with  a  few  chapters  on  the  subject  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths ; 
and  the  customs  and  regulations  which  bore  on  these  important  events  in  the  life 
of  a  people  were  of  the  most  elaborate  kind.  It  is  very  curious  to  find  that  among 
these  people,  long  before  they  came  in  contact  with  Chiisttanity,  a  form  of  water- 
sprinkling  or  baptism  prevailed  for  infants  First,  however,  they  had  to  pass  an 
ordeal  which  reminds  one  of  the  weU-known  Spartan  custom ;  if  the  child  did  not 
satisfy  the  father  that  it  was  sound  and  healthy,  it  was  exposed  to  die.  This  ordeal 
passed,  the  child  was  brought  up  with  every  care  and  attention ;  and  the  very  man 
who  would  not  hesitate  to  impale  an  enemy's  child  on  his  spear-pointy  would  dandle 
his  own  with  all  the  tenderness  and  fondness  characteristic  of  the  typical  English 
parent,  It  was  not  only  a  weak  constitution  that  led  to  the  exposure  of  a  newly-born 
child.  Such  reasons  prevailed  as  discord  between  man  and  wife ;  dissatisfaction  of  the 
wife's  father  with  the  union  of  which  the  child  was  the  fruit ;  persuasion  of  the  wife 
if  the  husband  got  a  child  by  a  concubine ;  superstitions  as  to  evil  omens  at  the  time 
of  birth  ;  and,  finally,  the  utter  inability  of  the  parente  to  rear  the  child  on  account 
of  their  poverty.  No  violent  hand,  however,  was  laid  on  the  child  to  be  exposed. 
One  custom  was  to  put  the  child  in  a  covered  grave  ;  but  the  most  common  was  to 
leave  the  death  or  life  of  the  child  to  fate,  by  exposing  it  in  an  out-of-the-way  place ; 
for  instence,  between  heaped-np  stones  or  in  a  hollow  under  the  root  of  a  tree,  making 
it  tolerably  secure  against  wild  animalsi  Even  nourishment  was  sometimes  given,  in 
order  to  prolong  the  child's  life  in  case  anyone  might  possibly  find  it  and  take  pity 
upon  it. 

As  might  be  expected  from  men  whose  great  businees  in  life  was  war,  everything 
connected  therewith  was  carried  to  the  greatest  elaboration.  The  numerous  illustra- 
tions of  swords  and  of  the  various  parte  of  swords  in  M.  Du  Chsillu's  volumes  are  an 
interesting  study.  The  most  richly-carved  and  ornamented  hQte  and  damascened 
blades  are  seen,  while  the  scabbards  and  belte  were  quite  in  keeping.  Axes  and 
shields,  and  ooate  of  mail,  including  even  ring-mail,  all  were  masterpieces  of 
mechanical  art  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  sagas  abound  with  the  most  graphic  and 
even  fond  epithete  for  the  great  implement  with  which  the  Vikings  did  the  work  of 
their  day  and  generation.  After  these  chapters  devoted  to  weapons,  M.  Du  Chailla 
naturally  takes  us  to  the  war  customs  of  the  Norsemen,  to  their  battle  formations, 
and  similar  subjecte.  In  connection  with  this  subject^  the  remarkable  rock-tradnga 
found  in  Bohuslan,  of  which  M.  Du  Chaillu  gives  iUustrations,  are  of  striking  interest, 
especially  when  compared  with  the  bas-relief  from  the  temple  of  Medinet-Habou,  in 
Egypt.  Some  of  the  pointe  of  similarity  will  strike  the  most  casual  observer,  as  will 
also  the  figures  strongly  resembling  the  camel,  turtle,  leopard,  and  other  southern 
animals  on  the  Norse  tracings.  M.  Du  Ohaillu  gives  abundant  illustratiuns  of  the 
ships  of  the  Vikings,  and  has  a  chapter  on  their  fleets,  and  another  on  the  mode  of 
warfare.  One  particularly  interesting  chapter  is  that  which  deals  with  trade  and 
trading  ships,  and  with  the  articles  (richly  illustrated)  brought  back  to  Scandinavia 
in  these  ships  from  abroad.  The  chapters  on  household  arrangemente  ought  to  be 
popular,  with  their  abundant  illustrations  of  richly-carved  panels  and  lintels,  doors 
and  chairs,  and  other  household  furniture.  The  various  arrangemente  of  the  house 
are  also  brought  out  in  numerous  quotetionp,  including  questions  of  precedence, 
feasts,  drinking  bouts,  and  other  such  matters.      The  various  chapters  relating  to 
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women,  their  dren  and  omftmenia  (incIudiDg  those  beautiful  bracteates  of  which 
IL  Du  Ghaillu  gives  so  many  illustrations),  and  occupations,  and  their  position  in  the 
■odal  economy  of  the  Vikings,  are  sure  to  interest,  all  the  more  that  they  show  the 
great  respect  in  which  these  rough  warriors  held  the  sex  We  see  in  the  sports  and 
amusements  in  which  the  hardy  Norsemen  indulged  many  of  the  early  forms  of  games 
which  are  now  oommon  among  all  Bnglisb-epeaking  peoples  ;  while  in  the  chapters  on 
"Idrdttir"  (a  word  hardly  translateable,  as  it  means  exercises  of  all  kinds,  physical 
and  mental)  it  will  be  learned  that  intellectual  power  was  also  understood  and 
respected.  Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  of  the  Viking  Age  is  its  wonderful  store 
of  what — ^for  lack  of  a  more  precise  name — we  must  call  literature.  Thus,  we  have 
the  **  Htfvamtfl  (the  "  Book  of  Proverbs  "  of  the  old  Norsemen),  with  its  many  "  wise 
saws "  and  shrewd  hints  as  to  the  conduct  of  life.  Here  are  a  few  examples  of  ita 
wisdom: — 

Thut  is  the  lore  of  women,  whoee  hearts  are  false, 

As  riding  on  slippery  ioe  with  an  unshod. 

Wild,  two-year-old,  badly  broken  horse, 

Or  like  cruising  rudderless  in  a  strong  gale. 

Or  like  the  lame  reindeer  on  thawing  mountain  sides. 

•  .  .  •  • 

Finely  must  talk  and  offer  gifts 
He  who  would  win  woman's  love. 
PndM  the  shape  of  the  fair  maiden, 
He  wins  who  woos. 


Or  again: — 


A  man  must  not  blame  another 

For  what  is  many  men's  weakness ;  for  miorhty  love 

Changes  the  sons  of  men  from  wise  into  fools. 

An  unwise  man  is  awake  all  night 

Worrying  about  eyerything :  he  is  weary 

When  the  morning  oomes,  all  the  woe  is  as  it  was. 

a  •  •  .  a 

An  unwise  man  when  he  oomes  among  people 

Had  best  be  silent ;  no  one  knows 

That  he  nothing  knows,  unless  he  talks  too  much. 

Of  oouiae,  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  **  EUvaouU  "  in  its  eiisting  form  belongs, 
to  the  earliest  Norse  period. 

The  concluding  chapters  of  M.  Du  Chaillu's  volumes. deal  with  some  of  the 
expeditions  and  deeds  of  great  Vikingsi  They  do  not  profess  to  give  a  continuous 
history  of  these  expeditions ;  rather  the  author's  object  seems  to  be  to  give  examples- 
of  the  method  in  which  the  Norsemen  went  to  work,  and  of  the  wide  area  over  which 
their  rovings  extended.  We  have  in  these  chapters  the  actual  text  descriptive  of  the 
early  Norse  expeditions  to  Qreenland  and  the  coasji  of  North  America  by  Eric  the  Red 
and  his  successors  in  the  tenth  and  following  centuries.  These  expeditions  are  often 
referred  to.  Here  we  have  the  story  itself  in  all  its  details  in  the  words  of  a  story- 
teller almost  contemporary ;  for  Rafn's  great  volume  is  accessible  to  few.  The  same 
can  hardly  be  said,  of  eourse,  of  many  of  the  sagas  quoted  by  M.  Du  Chaillu,  which, 
though  in  origin  they  may  be  very  old,  were  not  written  down  till  long  after  the 
•vents,  and  in  the  meantime  had  probably  received  many  additions.  But  he  may 
fairly  claim,  as  he  does,  that  they,  on  the  whole,  represent  the  conditions  of  life  of  the 
period  to  which  they  refer.  Severe  historical  criticism  might  reduce  the  antiquity 
both  of  many  of  the  finds  and  many  of  the  quotations  which  fill  M.  Du  Chaillu's 
volumes ;  but  their  value,  as  illustrative  of  the  civilisation,  character,  and  life  of  the 
early  Vikings  will  renudn  the  same— a  value  enhanced  by  the  multitude  of  beautiful 
pictures,  which  alone  ought  to  make  the  book  attractive,  and  which  alone  are  a  worthy 
result  of  the  eight  years  and  a  half  which  M.  Du  Chaillu  has  spent  upon  the  work. — 
DaUy  Tdegraph, 
O 
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REVIEWS. 


Lonokanb'  Nbw  Atlas.      Edited  by  G.  C.  GmsHOiJC,  F.R.O.Sli  to. 
12s.  6d.      London:  Longman^  Greeny  and  Co. 

Thib  is  a  political  and  phy rical  Atiaa,  with  fifty-fiye  maps  and  sixteen  plates  illustrating 
the  ethnology  and  natural  history  of  the  world.  The  meteorological,  ethnographiea], 
geological,  and  botanical  maps  have  been  especially  prepared  for  this  Atlas  by  ezpertB. 
The  system  of  index  numbers  in  the  margin  is  useful  to  a  careful  reader,  but  it  is  of 
doubtful  yalue  for  use  in  schools.  The  maps  have  been  engraved  and  lithographed  by 
Mr.  Stanford,  and  it  is  furnished  with  a  satisfactory  index  of  places.  The  Atlas  is  a 
great  advance  upon  any  school  atlases  we  have  had  in  Rnglinh.  The  maps  are  not 
sver-crowded  with  names  of  places,  and  are  vigorously  drawn  and  coloured.  The 
illustrations  in  the  sixteen  plates  are  somewhat  rough ;  but  we  welcome  this  attempt 
to  give  a  picture  of  the  earth  which  is  of  value.  We  trust  the  publiahers  may  have 
encouragement  in  so  bold  a  venture. 


Philip's  Imperial  Atlas  op  thb  World.  Eighty  Maps,  with  Indexes 
to  over  200,000  places,  £8.  London  and  Liverpool:  Oeorge 
Philip  and  Son, 

Thib  Atlas  has  just  been  published,  and  contains  a  laif^  amount  of  valuable  informa- 
tion. Twenty-two  out  of  the  eighty  maps  are  devoted  to  details  of  Qreat  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  her  Colonies.  Sixteen  maps  are  illustrative  of  geographical  science,  viz. : 
six  orographical,  nine  physical,  one  geological,  and  contour  maps  of  the  Atlantio  and 
Meditenmnean,  The  maps  are  drawn  to  a  large  scale,  and  are  clearly  executed  with 
considerable  minuteness.  India  is  represented  by  four  sheets,  Africa  by  six,  and 
America  (North  and  South)  by  sixteen.  It  is  a  handsome  book,  andia  a  satisfactory 
magazine  for  reference. 


H.  M.  Stanley,  thb  Afrioan  Exflorbr.      By  Arthur  Montefiorb, 

F.R.G.S.     London  :  S.  W.  Partridge  and  Co.^  n.d.    Pp.  160.    Price 

la  6d. 

Thb  book  before  us  gives  a  brief  but  very  readable  account  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  from 
his  birth  at  Denbigh  in  1840  until  his  arrival  at  Bonalya  on  the  17th  of  August,  1888. 
We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Stanle/a  baptismal  name  is  John  Rollant,  now  spelt 
Rolands.  A  sketch  of  his  early  life  is  given,  but  we  have  no  means  of  testing  its  accu- 
racy. We  hare  taken  some  trouble  to  examine  the  accounta  of  Stanley'a  African  exploits 
given  in  this  book,  and  find  them  to  be  accurate  and  well  balanced.  The  author 
rarely  falls  into  such  mistakes  as  one  we  find  on  page  147,  where,  in  speaking  of  Emin 
Pasha,  he  says  that  in  1886  Dr.  Junker,  the  well-known  traveller,  reached  Wadelai, 
bearing  letters  and  newspapers  for  the  beleagured  pasha,  the  first  he  had  received  for 
three  years.  The  portrait  of  Mr.  Stanley,  which  forme  the  frontaapiece,  is  a  remarkably 
good  one,  but  the  map  is  wretched.  The  author  has  acknowledged  his  obligations  to 
Mr.  Stanley's  own  works,  but  we  think  a  line  or  two  might  have  been  spared  to 
acknowledge  the  sources  of  his  other  information  and  of  his  iUustrations.-^<9cottu& 
Oeogra/phical  Magadne, 
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FROM  OCTOBER  Ibt,  1889,  to  DBCBMBEB  8l8T,  1889. 


HUNDRED   AND   SIXTH   MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  Wednesday,  October  2nd,  1889,  hia  lordship 
the  Bishop  of  Salfobd  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Abudgb,  M.D.,  addressed  the  members,  and  the  members  of  the 
Statistioal  and  other  societisa^  **  On  the  Effects  of  Manufacturing  ProoesBes  in  Relation 
to  Health."    (See  pp.  805.) 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Dr.  Panxhubst,  Mr.  Mausden,  Mr.  Fooo,  and 
others,  and  questioDS  were  asked. 

Dr.  Pa^tkhubst  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Arlidge,  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Faradat 
seoonded  the  motion,  which  was  earned  unanimously. 

Dr.  Abudob  replied  to  the  questions  asked,  and  requested  oo-operation  in  the 
study  of  the  subject^  thanked  the  meeting  for  their  attention,  and  moved  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  chairman,  which  was  seoonded  and  carried.    The  Bishop  responded. 


HUNDRED    AND    SEVENTH    MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  held  in  the  library,  Friday,  October  11th,  1889,  at  7-80  p.m.,  Mr. 
Mabk  SnBBUF,  F.Q.S.,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  following  meetings  were 
read  and  approved— June  26th  (lOOth),  29th  (lOlst),  July  8th  (102nd),  27th  (lOSrd) 
August  9th  (104th),  26th  (105th),  October  2nd  (106th). 

The  election  of  the  following  members  was  announced  : — 

Live  :  Mr.  William  Hinmers,  J.P. 

CoBBESFOBDiNO  :  Mr.  J.  F.  Scott,  Jun.,  Transvaal. 

Obdinabt:  Messrs.  W.  J.  Burton,  Samuel  Butler,  D.  R.  Oalvert,  J.  Dean,Richaid 
Done,  James  Edmondson,  Councillor  A.  Fletcher,  Henry  Grimston,  J.  Dilworth  Harri- 
son, Councillor  W.  T.  Heap,  Councillor  J.  S.  Higham,  Rev.  A.  HoUiday,  Charles  Hooper, 
Edward  Inman,  J.  J.  T.  Jackson,  William  Johnson  (in  lieu  of  associate),  Mrs.  Johnson, 
F.  W.  Marwell,  Miss  Mortou,  Thomas  Nesbitt,  Joseph  Nuttall,  Joseph  Oldham, 
William  Oldham,  Joseph  Pennington,  Qeorge  Perry,  P.  Lloyd  Rees,  Edward  Rothwell, 
John  Thompson,  J.P.,  Henry  Thorp,  Charles  Henry  Stott,  Thomas  Winstanley. 

AssociATB— William  Baker,  John  Bates,  B.  A,  Thomas  Batho,  William  Churchill, 
Jua,  T.  P.  Cooper,  Hugh  Fullerton,  K.  H.  Harris,  Henry  Holden,  Charles  Longworth, 
John  Pollitt^  Mrs.  Provis,  T.  Richardson,  A.  Rushworth,  W.  A.  Rushworth,  Thomas 
Tunibull,  Charles  Wadsworth, 
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A  Urge  number  of  presentations  of  books,  maps,  Ac,  was  reported  to  the  meeting. 
(See  Additions  to  Library,  pp.  449.)  Very  hearty  thanks  to  the  respectiye 
donors  were  ordered  to  be  sent  by  the  secretary. 

The  following  letters,  in  reply  to  letters  of  condolenoe  formerly  passed  by  the 
society,  were  read : — 

From  Mrs.  John  Slsgg  : 

'<39,  Hertford  Street,  Hayfair. 
**  Mrs.  Slagg  returns  thanks  for  kind  sjrmpathy." 

From  Mr.  H.  J.  Roby  : 

**  Woodhiil,  Pendleton,  29th  September,  1889. 
Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  resolution  of  the  Council  of  the  Manchester 
Oeographical  Society,  which  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  communicate  to  me.    Pray 
oonyey  to  the  council  my  thanks  for  their  kind  words  and  this  act  of  sympathy  in  my 
great  loss. — ^Yours  very  faithfully.  (Signed)  H.  J.  Robt." 

«EliSowerbutte,Esq." 

The  Skorrabt  then  read  an  address  to  the  members  on  **  Beoent  Travels  in 
Peru  and  Bolivia,"  by  the  Chevalier  H.  Quilluame,  Consul  General  for  Peru  at 
Southampton.  (See  pp.  315.)  The  address  was  illustrated  with  a  large  map  veiy 
kindly  lent  by  the  writer. 

Some  discussion  ensued  upon  the  paper: 

Mr.  H.  TuLB  Oldham  then  read  copious  extracts  from  a  paper,  by  Mr.  R.  E. 
Dennett,  on  the  "  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Congo  Natives,  and  Notes  of  travel 
on  the  Lower  Conga** 

The  Reports  of  the  Delegates  to  the  meetings  of  the  Yorkshire  Mechanics' 
Institutes  Union,  held  at  Halifax,  the  British  Assodation,  held  at  KewcasUe-on-l^e, 
and  the  International  (Geographical  Congress,  held  at  Paris,  were  presented. 

A  conversation  ensued,  and  the  meeting  broke  up  at  a  late  hour.  Thanks  to  the 
chairman  dosed  the  meeting. 

REPORT    OF   THE   DELEGATE 

to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Mechanics*  Institutes  Union,  held  at  Hali&x, 
June  19th,  1889. 

The  Conference  took  place  in  the  HaU  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute.  Sir  Edward 
Baicts  presided,  and  addressed  the  delegates. 

The  offidal  business  was  then  dealt  with. 

Two  items  of  interest  are  obvious :  (1)  The  number  of  Institutes  is  increasing, 
being  in  1888,  274,  with  an  agfo'^gate  number  of  members  of  68,100.  (2)  The  great 
usefulness  of  the  Village  Library  during  the  year  1888,  the  large  number  of  88,950 
books  having  been  issued. 

The  Examinations  of  the  Union  are  important ;  but  it  is  singular  that  there  is 
not  a  single  one  in  €(eography,  dther  general  or  commerdaL 

The  Secretary  of  the  Union  attended  194  meetings  during  the  year  (induding 
Lectures,  Conferences,  &c.),  which  seems  to  put  a  great  strain  upon  that  officer. 

Mr.  S.  Smith,  M.P.,  addressed  the  Conference  on  the  subject  of  '*  Continuation 
Schools."    The  address  was  well  recdved,  and  a  brisk  discusdon  ensued. 

Mr.  RsUBS  spoke  to  the  Conference  on  "  Home  Arts  and  Industries ;  or,  Cottsge 
Industries  in  Relation  to  the  Work  of  the  Union.*'  In  the  discussion  it  was 
interesting  to  find  how  much  was  being  done  by  the  smaller  institutes  in  this 
direction. 
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At  tiie  evening  meeting  the  Earl  of  Cabubli  oooup  ed  the  Chair,  and  gave  an 
jiddreiB  of  great  value  on  "  Art." 

The  next  day  the  Members  had  an  excursion  to  the  Widdop  Reservoir  of  the 
Halifax  Corporation,  and  to  Hardcastle  Craggs. 

Tliis  journey  from  Hebden  Bridge  is  a  remaz^hle  one ;  and  the  delegate  trusts 
our  members  may  have  an  opporlunity  of  seeing  thii  magnifioent  district 

The  delegates  were  received  with  the  usual  splendid  hospitality  of  Torkshiremen, 
and  left  Hali&x  with  very  kindly  feelings  towards  their  hosts. 

HALIFAX   WATBR   WORKS. 

Councillor  Fostib  kindly  supplied  the  following  note  on  the  Water  Works,  which 
will  have  interest  for  our  members  : — 

The  Waterworks  derive  their  supply  from  five  separate  valleys :  The  HebUe, 
Luddenden,  Widdop,  Greave,  Walshaw  Dean.  The  Ogden  Reservoir  is  at  the  head 
of  the  Hebble  stream,  holds  221,806,000  gallons,  990,000  of  which  are  sent  down  the 
stream  daily.  The  conduit  passes  through  Mixenden  to  Ramsden  Wood,  thence  to 
Halif^.  Mixenden  Reservoir  holds  106,121,000  gallons.  Ramsden  Wood  Reservoir 
holds  11,700,006  gallons.    The  Senrioe  Reservoirs  of  the  town 
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The  compensation  water  from  the  Luddenden  stream  is  1,440,000  gallons  per  day 
mostly  from  Warley  Moor  Reservoir.  Compensation  from  Widdop,  1,620,000  gallons. 
The  Walshaw  Dean  Reservoirs  yet  to  make  are  three,  equal  to  Widdop.  The  water 
from  all  the  five  Valleys  is  brought  to  Ramsden  Wood.  The  whole  line  of  the 
conduit  resembles  a  tree,  the  main  trunk  being  the  conduit  from  Ramsden  Wood  to 
Halifax,  the  branches  to  Ogden,  Ac.,  Ac 

The  drainage  area  is  chiefly  moorland  or  high  mountain  pasture,  and  of  the 
millstone  grit  formation.  The  Dean  Head  and  Castle  Carr  Reservoirs  are  near  a 
beautiful  mansion,  and  they  are  very  ornamental,  and  have  a  splendid  fountain, 
«nd  also  artificial  waterfalls.    Mr.  Bateman  was  engineer. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DELEGATE  TO  THE  MEETXNQ  OF  THE  BRITISH 

ASSOCIATION  AT  NEWCASTLE-ON-TTNE. 

The  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  was  this  year  held  at  Newcastle-on-^ne. 
A  large  number  of  members  were  present  The  papers  were  generally  up  to  a  fair 
level  of  quality;  the  meeting  was  a  business  meeting,  and  the  whole  tone  was 
influmiced  by  the  President's  address  on  Museum& 
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The  memben  were  reoeiyed  with  great  kindneai  and  goodwilL  Reoaptioni^ 
ConTenamonea^  and  Heetmgs  were  frequent^  and  the  ezcurBions  oovered  a  good  part 
of  the  north  country,  the  most  striking  ones  being  those  to  the  Works  at  the  Arm- 
strong and  Palmer  Companies,  the  Chemical  Works,  and  the  RiTer  Tyne  itself. 

Three  excellent  Guide  Books  *  were  prepared  for  the  members  and  hand-guides 
to  the  places  to  be  visited  by  excursionists. 

Many  papers  were  read  in  sections— A  (Mathematical),  C  (Qeology),  D  (Biology), 
F  (Economics),  and  in  H  (Anthropology)— of  great  interest  from  a  geographical  point 
of  view,  but  it  was  quite  impossible  from  the  scattering  of  the  place  of  meeting  to 
hear  many  othera  than  those  in  our  own  section  E,  Geography. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  when  several  papers  are  to  be  read  on  one  place,  as  on 
the  Geography,  Geology,  and  Natural  History  of  an  island,  if  all  these  papers  could 
be  grouped  and  taken  together.  As  it  is,  one  perhaps  hears  the  least  interesting  of  the 
set  Probably  it  is  difficult  to  do  this,  but  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  the  mem-^ 
bers  of  the  Association. 

In  the  Geographical  section,  which  was  presided  over  by  Col.  Sir  F.  de  THnton, 
K.C.M.G.,  the  papers  were  not  very  startling,  but  were  all  good. 

The  president^  in  his  address,  followed  the  lines  of  the  previous  occupant  of  the 
chair,  and  gave  completion  to  lus  remarks  on  Commercial  Geography.  The  address 
will  be  found  herewith.    (See  pp.  412.) 

The  following  papers  were  of  interest:  Sir  R.  Biddulph,  G.C.M.G.,  "Qyprus"; 
Captain  Thys,  '*The  Congo  Railway";  Rev.  R.  P.  Ashe,  *< Uganda";  H.  E.  Governor 
Moloney,  ^^Toruba";  Mr.  J.  G.  Cohner,  C.M.G.,  "The  Canadian  K.  W.  Territories";. 
Mr.  R  Gundry,  "China";  Captain  Lugard,  "Kyaasaland";  Mr.  J.  Batalha  Reis, 
Several  papers  on  ''Portuguese  Geographical  Discovery,  &a";  Mr.  J.  Rankin,  ''The 
Months  of  the  Zambesi ";  Dr.  Lumholtz,  "Central  Queensland  " ;  Mr.  A.  Cooke,  "British 
North  Borneo ";  Chevalier  Guillaume,  " Explorations  in  Peru  and  Bolivia";  Mr.  H.  M. 
Sulivan,  "  Siberia  and  Trade";  Dr.  F.  Nansen,  "  Greenland." 

Dr.  Kansen's  papers  on  Greenland  were  the  event  of  the  section,  and  perhaps  of 
the  meeting. 

An  exhibition  of  pictures  of  Greenland,  was  shown  in  the  ante-room  by  Mr.  Reia 
Carstensen,  the  sledge  and  snow  shoes  of  Dr.  Nansen ;  photographs  of  Ghmenland 
and  of  Siberia ;  and  Mr.  Clayden's  models  to  explain  the  action  of  the  wind  on  ocean 
currents,  which  attracted  much  interest. 

Mr.  Basil  Thomson,  "New  Guinea  and  Neighbouring  Islands";  Mr.  T.  Bent,  '<The 
Bahrein  Islands";  Dr.  Guppy,  "Eastern  Java." 

The  Report  of  the  British  Association  will  give  abstracts  of  these  and  some  other 
shorter  papers  of  value. 

The  secUon  was  well  attended  throughout,  and  lively  discussion  occasbnally  arose. 

The  delegates  held  two  meetings,  which  were  well  attended.  The  most 
interesting  outcome  of  the  meetings  of  del^2;ates  was  the  ideas  relating  to  taking 
the  erratic  blocks  of  the  country,  the  note  of  historic  (prehistoric  more  particularly) 
remains,  the  geological  photography  of  the  country,  and  the  notice  to  be  taken  of 
the  erosive  action  of  the  sea  on  the  coasts. 

I  append  a  few  out  of  the  list  of  the  Committees,  appointed  for  special  purposes 
to  report  at  the  next  meeting  at  Leeds. 

The  co-operation  by  any  of  our  members  will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  the 
Secretaries  of  the  various  CommitteeB.i* 


*  These  are  now  In  the  Lltarary. 

t  See  Mr.  Jefl'a  letter  on  Geological  Photographs. 
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APPENDIX  TO  BEPOBT  OF  DELEGATE  TO  THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION 

FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  8CIENCB. 

The  following  Committeei,  haTing  a  relation  to  Qeography,  were  appointed  by 
the  Ctoneral  Committee  at  the  Newcaatle-upon-iyne  Meeting,  in  September,  1889. 

L — BICDVIHO  QBAHTB  OF  MORET. 


Bobjeot  for  Inyertigation  or  PorpoM. 


The  Yolcanio    and    Seinmological 
-  Phenomena  of  Japan. 


Recording  the  position,  height 
above  the  sea,  lithological  cha- 
racters, siae,  and  origin  of  the 
Erratic  Blocks  of  England,  Wales, 
and  Ireland,  reporting  other 
matters  of  interest  connepted 
with  the  same,  and  taking 
measores  for  their  preservation. 

The  Volcanic  Phenomena  of  Vesu- 
vius and  iie  neighbourhood. 


The  circulation  of  the  under- 
ground waters  in  the  Permeable 
Formations  of  England,  and  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the 
waters  supplied  to  various 
towns  and  districts  from  these 
formations. 


To  carry  on  excavations  at  Oldbury 
Hill  near  Ightham  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  existence  or  other- 
wise of  Rock  Shelters  at  that  spot. 

The  collection,  preservation,  and 
systematic  registration  of  Photo- 
graphs of  Geological  interest 


Members  of  the  Oommittee. 


Chairman — Sir  W.  Thomson. 
Secretary — Professor  J.  Milne. 
Professor  W.  G.  Adams,  Mr.  J.  T. 

Bottomley,  and  Professor  A.  H. 

Green. 

Oha/irman — Professor  J.  Prestwich. 

Secretary — Dr.  H.  W.  Crosskey. 

Professors  W.  Boyd  Dawkui8,T.  McE. 
Hughes,  and  T.  G.  Bonney  and 
Messrs.  C.  E.  De  Ranee,  D.  Mackin- 
tosh, W.  Pengelly,  J.  Plant,  and  R. 
H.  Tiddeman. 


Chairman — ^Mr.  H.  Bauerman. 
Secretary-^Dr.  H.  J.  Johnston- 
MesBTB.  F.  W.  Rudler,  and  J.  J.  H. 
TealL 

Chairman — Professor  E.  HuU. 

Secretary — Mr.  0.  E,  De  Ranee. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Crosskey,  Sir  D.  Galton, 
Professor  J.  Prestwich,  and  Messrs. 
J.  Glaisher,  E.  B.  Marten,  G.  H. 
Morton,  J.  Parker,  W.  Pengelly, 
J.  Plant,  I.  Roberts,  C.  Fox- 
Strangways,  T.  S.  Stooke,  G.  J. 
Symons,  W.  Topley,  Tyld«^- 
Wright,  E.  Whethered,  and  W. 
Whitaker. 

Chairman — Dr.  J.  Evans. 

Secretary — Mr.  B.  Harrison. 

Professors  Prestwich  and  H.  G.  See- 
ley. 

Chairman — Professor  J.  Geikie. 

Secretary— Mr,  O.  W.  Jefis. 

Professors  Bonney  and  Boyd-Daw- 
kins,  and  Messrs.  S.  A.  Adamson, 
A.  S.  Reid,  and  W.  Gray. 


OruitH. 


£ 
75 


10 


20 


16 


10 
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Subjects  for  Inyettigatlon  or  PurpoM. 


For  taking  |tepB  to  establish  a 
Botanical  Station  at  Peradeniya, 
Ceylon. 


To  report  on  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  Zoology  and 
Botany  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  and  to  take  steps  to  in- 
vestigate ascertained  deficiencies 
in  tiie  Fauna  and  Flora. 


The  best  method  of  ascertaining 
and  measuring  variations  in  the 
Value  of  the  Monetary  Standard. 


Inquiring  and  reporting  as  to  the 
statistical  data  aviiilable  for 
determining  the  amount  of  the 
Precious  Metals  in  use  as  Money 
in  the  principal  countries  of  the 
world,  tho  chief  forms  in  which 
the  money  is  employed,  and  the 
amount  annually  used  in  the  arts. 

The  action  of  Waves  and  Currents 
on  the  Beds  and  Foreshores  of 
Estuaries  by  means  of  working 
models. 


The  physical  characters,  languages, 
and  industria]  and  social  con- 
dition of  the  North- Western 
Tribes  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 


The  effects  of  different  occupa- 
tions and  employments  on  the 
Physical  Development  of  the 
Human  Body. 


Editing  a  new  edition  of  "Anthro- 
pological Kotes  and  Queries.*' 


Members  of  the  Oommlttee. 


Chairman — Professor  M.  Foster. 
Secretary — Professor  F.  O,  Bower, 
Professor  Bayley  Balfour,  Mr.  Thisel- 
ton-Dyer,  Dr.  Trimen,  Professor 
Marshall  Ward,  Mr,  Carruthcrs, 
and  Professor  Hartog. 

Chairman — Professor  Flower. 

Secretarf — Mr.  D.  Morris. 

Mr.  Carruthers,  Dr.  Sdater,  Mr. 
Thiselton-Dyer,  Dr.  Sharp,  Mr.  F. 
Du  Cane  Gkdman,  Profeasor  New- 
ton, Dr.  A.  Gunther,  and  Colonel 
Fielden. 

Chairman^'Dr,  Giffen. 

Secretary — Prof.  F.  Y.  Edgeworth. 

Mr.  S.  Bourne,  Profeseor  H.  S.  Foz- 
well,  Profeasor  Alfred  Marshall, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Martin,  Professor  J.  & 
Nicholson,  Mr.  R  H.  Inglis  Pal- 
grave,  and  Professor  H.  Sidgwick. 

Chairman — Dr.  Giffen. 

JSecretdry^Frot  F.  T.  Edgeworth. 

Mr.  S.  Bourne,  Professor  H.  S.  Fox- 
well,  Professor  Alfred  Marshall, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Martin,  Professor  J.  S. 
Nicholson,  Mr.  B.  H.  Inglis  Pal- 
grave,  and  Professor  H.  Sidgwick. 


Chairman — Sir  J.  N.  Douglass. 

Secretary — Professor  W.  C.  Unwin. 

Professor  Osborne  Beynolds  and 
MessrsL  W.  Topley,  £.  Leader  Wil- 
liams, W.  Shelf ord,  G.  F.  Deacon, 
A.  R.  Hunt»  W.  H.  Wheeler,  and 
W.  Anderson. 

CAatmuui^Dr.  R  B.  l^lor. 

Secretary — Mr.  Bloxam. 

Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  Dr.  G.  M.  Daw- 
son, G^eral  Sir  H.  Lefroy,  and 
Mr.  R.  G.  Halliburton. 

Chairman— Jyr.  Beddoe. 
Secretary — Mr.  Bloxam. 
General    Pitt-Rivers,    Sir  Rawson 

Rawson,  Dr.  H.  Muirhead,  Mr.  C. 

Roberts,   Dr.  G.  W.  Hambleton, 

Mr.  F.  W.  Rudler,  and  Dn.  J.  G. 

Gkrson,  J.  Rutherford,  and  C.  S. 

Jeafireson. 

Chairman — General  Pitt-Rivers. 
Secretary — ^Dr.  Garson. 
Dr.  Beddoe,  Professor  Flower,  Mr. 
FrancisQalton,andDr.£.B.l^lor.  I 


Orsats. 


£ 
60 
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10 


15 


150 


100 


20 


50 
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Subjects  for  Inyestigation  or  Purpose. 


Calculating  the  Anthropologioal 
MeaBurementB  taken  in  the  An- 
thropometric Laboratory. 

The  geography  and  the  habiti^ 
customs  and  physical  characters 
of  the  Nomad  Tribes  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Northern  Persia,  and 
to  ezcaTate  on  sites  of  ancient 
ooeupaiion. 

The  habits,  customs,  physical 
characteristics  and  religions  of 
the  Natives  of  India. 


For  clerical  aaristance  in  drawing  up 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Corre- 
sponding SocietieB'  Committee. 


Members  of  the  Oommittee. 


C?uUnnan — General  Pitt-Biyers. 
Secretary — Dr.  Grarson. 
Mr.  Bloxam. 

Chair jncm — Dr.  Garson. 

Seeretiury — ^Mr.  Bent, 

Messrs.  H.  W.  Bates,  Blozam  and 
J.  Stuart  Qlennie,  Sir  Frederic 
Qoldsmid,  and  Messrs.  Pengeily 
and  Rudler. 

Chairman — Sir  William  Turner. 
Secretary — ^Mr.  Blozam. 
Professor  Flower,  Dr.  R  B.  Ty^or 
and  Mr.  H.  H.  Risley. 

Chairman — Mr.  Francis  Gralton, 
Secretary — Professor  R.  Meldobu 
Professor  A.  W.  Williamson.  Sir 
Douglas  Qalton,  Professor  Boyd 
Dawkins,  Sir  Rawson  Rawson,  Dr. 
J.  Q.  Qarson,  Dr.  John  Evans,  Mr. 
J.  Hopkinson,  Mr.  W.  Whitaker, 
Mr.  Q.  J.  Symons,  General  Pitt- 
Rivers,  lir.  W.  Topley,  and  Pro- 
f eesor  Bonney. 


Qnmts. 


£ 
10 


25 


10 


20 


n.~NOT  BIOKiyiNG  GBAITDB  OF   MOMST. 


Babjeets  for  Investigation  or  Purpose. 


Considering  the  advisibility  and  possi- 
bility of  establishing  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  observations  upon  the 
prevalence  of  Earth  Tremors  similar 
to  those  now  being  made  in  Durham 
in  connection  wi&  coal-mine  ezplo- 
■ions. 


Seasonal  variationB  in  the  temperatures 
of  Lakes,  Rivers,  and  Estuaries  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  cooperation  with  the  local  societies 
represented  on  the  Association. 


Cooperating  with  the  Scottish  Meteoro- 
logical Society  in  making  Meteorological 
Observations  on  Ben  Nevis. 


Reporting  upon  the  '*  Manure  Gravels " 
of  Wezf  Old. 


Members  of  the  (Tommlttee. 


Chairman — Mr.  G.  J.  Symons. 

Secretary — Professor  Lebour. 

SirF.  J.  Bramwell,  Mr.  E.  A.  Cowper, 
Professor  G.  H.  Darwin,  Professor 
Ewing,  Mr.  Isaac  Roberts,  Mr.  Thomas 
Gray,  Dr.  John  Evans,  Prof essora  Prest- 
wich,  Hull,  Meldola,  and  Judd,  Mr.  M. 
Walton  Brown,  and  Mr.  J.  Glaisher. 

Chairmam, — Mr.  John  Murray. 

Secretary— Jyr,  H.  R.  Mill. 

Professor  Chrystal,  Dr.  A.  Buchan,  Rev. 
C.  J.  Steward,  the  Hon.  R  Abercromby, 
Mr.  J.  T.  Buchanan,  Mr.  David  Cun- 
ningham, Mr.  Isaac  Roberts,  Professor 
Fiturerald,  Mr.  Sorby,  and  lir.  Willis 
Bund. 

Chairman — ^Hon.  R.  Abercromby. 
Secretary — Professor  Crum  Brown. 
Messrs.  Milne-Home,  John  Murray,  and 
Buchan  and  Lord  McLaren. 

Chairfnan — lir.  R  Etheridge. 
Secretary — ^Mr.  A.  BelL 
Dr.  H.  Woodward. 
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Sabject  for  InvMtlgAtlon  or  Pnipoee. 


An  ancient  Sea-beaoh  near  Bridlington. 


The  rate  of  Eronon  of  the  Sea-ooasts  of 
EngUudd  and  Wales,  and  the  inflaenoe 
of  the  artificial  abstraction  of 
shingle  or  other  material  in  that 
action. 


Reporting  on  the  Tertiary  and  Secondary 
Plants  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  on 
the  higher  Eocene  beds  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight. 

To  consider  the  best  methods  for  the 
registration  of  all  Type  Specimens  of 
Fossils  in  the  British  bles,  and  to  re- 

*  port  on  the  same. 

Ta  make  a  digest  of  the  obserrations  on 
the  Migration  of  Birds  at  Lighthouses 
and  Light-vessels,  which  have  been 
carried  on  by  the  Migration  Committee 
of  the  British  Association,  and  to  report 
upon  the  same  at  Leeds. 

Collecting  information  as  to  the  Dis- 
appearance of  Native  Plants  from  their 
lo(^  habitats. 


The  Invertebrate  Fauna  and  Cryptogamic 
Flora  of  the  fresh  waters  of  the 
British  Isles. 


The  teaching  of  Science  in   elementary 
'  schools.     (Oeographical  teaching  is  in- 
cluded in  this  subject) 


Aseertaining  and  recording  the  localities 
in  the  British  Islands  in  which  evi- 
dences of  the  existence  of  Prehistoric 
Inhabitants  of  the  country  are  found. 


Members  of  the  Oommittee. 


OftotrflMm— Mr.  J.  W.  Davis. 

Seeretary — ^Mr.  Q.  W.  Lamplugh. 

Mr.  W.  Cash,  Dr.  H.  Hicks,  Mr.  Clement 

Beid,  Dr.  H.  Woodward,  and  Mr.  T. 

Boynton. 

Chaimum — ^Mr.  R.  B.  Qrantham. 

Secretaries— Messrs.  C.  E.  De  Banoe  and 
W.  Topley. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Redman,  W.  Whitaker,  and 
J.  W.  Woodall,  Maj.-G«n.  Sir  A.  Clarke, 
Admiral  Sir  E.  Ommanney,  Sir  J.  N. 
Douglass,  Capt  Sir  G.  Narea,  Capt 
J.  Parsons,  Capt.  W.  J.  L.  Wharton, 
Professor.  J.  Prestwich,  and  Messrs.  K 
Easton,  J.  S.  Valentine,  and  L.  F. 
Vernon  Haroourt 


0%ainiMm— -Dr.  H.  Woodwaxd. 
Secretary — Mr.  J.  S.  Gaidner. 
Professor  J.  W.  Judd  and 
Carruthers  and  C.  Reid. 


W, 


Chairman — Dr.  Woodward. 
Secretary — ^Mr.  J.  E.  Mair. 
Messrs.  R.  Etheridge,  G.  F.  Whidbome, 
and  R  Eidston. 

Chairman — Professor  Newton. 
Secretary — Mr.  John  Cordeauz. 
Messrs.  John  A.  Harvey-Brown,  R.  M.Bar 

rington  and  W.  £.  Clarke  and  the  Rev. 

K  P.  Enubley. 

Chairman— Mr.  A.  W.  WQIsl 
Secretary — Professor  W.  Hillhouse. 
Messrs.  E.  W.  Badger  and  George  Clar* 
ridge  Druce. 

Chairman — Canon  A.  Norman. 

Secretary — Professor  J.  C.  Ewart. 

Professors  I.  B.  Balfour,  J.  G^eikie,  A.  C. 
Haddon,  W.  R.  McNab,  W.  J.  Sollas, 
and  lapworth,  Dr.  H.  Scott^  and  Mr. 
F.  E.Beddard. 

Chairman — ^Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone. 

Secretary — Professor  Armstrong. 

Mr.  S.  Bourne,  MisB  Becker,  Sir  J.  Lub- 
bock, Dr.  CroBskey,  Sir  R.  Temple^  Sir 
H.  E.  Roscoe,  Mr.  J.  Heywooid,  and 
Professor  N.  Story  Maskelyne. 

Chairman — Sir  John  LubbooL 

Secretary— JAt,  J.  W.  Davis. 

Dr.  J.  Evans,  Professor  Boyd-Dawkins, 
Dr.  R.  Munro,  Messrs.  Pengelly  and 
Hicks,  Professor  Meldola,  and  Dr.  Muir- 
bead. 
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TTkefotUnaing  JUioktHom  referred  to  the  Council  for  eonrideration,  and  action  if 

deeirable. 

That  tbe  Council  be  reoommended  to  urge  upon  the  GoYoniment  of  India — 

(1)  The  dennfaOity  of  procuring  anthropometrio  measurements  of  a  repre- 
lentative  series  of  tribes  and  castes  in  the  Punjab,  Bombay,  Madras,  the 
Central  Prorinoes,  and  Assam  ;  it  being  understood  that  trained  observers 
are  already  available. 

)  Also  that  in  the  Enumerators*  Schedule  of  the  Census  of  1891  provision 
should  be  made  for  recording  not  only  the  caste  to  which  a  man  belongSi 
but  also  the  endogsmous  and  exogamous  groups  within  the  caste  of  which 
he  is  a  member ;  it  being  believed  that  this  was  actually  done  in  the  last 
Census  of  the  Punjab^  that  it  will  not  add  to  the  cost  of  the  Census,  and 
that  it  will  materially  enhance  its  accuracy  and  scientific  value. 

Thftt  the  Council  be  requested  to  urge  upon  the  Canadian  Qovemment  the 
desiiabili<7  of  again  making  a  supplementaiy  grant  to  the  Committee  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  the  habits,  costumes,  and  physical  characteristics  of  the 
North-Westem  tribes  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  view  of  the  urgent  necessity  of 
pushing  forward  operations  with  as  much  rapidity  as  possible  in  consequence  of  the 
anticipated  speedy  extinction  of  many  of  the  native  tribeei 

[CiROULAB  No.  1.] 
BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCR 

Committee  on  Qeological  Photographs :  Professor  James  Geikie,  F.R.S.  (Chair- 
man) ;  S.  A.  Adamson,  F.6.S. ;  Professor  T.  O.  Bonney,  F.R.a  ;  Professor  W.  Boyd 
Dawkins,  F.R.S. ;  William  Gray,  M.RLA. ;  Arthur  &  Reid,  M.A.,  F.Q.a  ;  Osmund 
W.  Je&  (Secretary). 

"12,  Queen's  Road,  Rock  Ferry,  Cheshire,  November  Ist,  1889. 
"  Sir, — At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  held  at  Newcastle,  in  September 
last,  a  Committee  was  formed  (constituted  as  above)  to  arrange  for  the  collection, 
preservation,  and  systematio  registratian  of  photographs  of  geological  interest  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  I  am  desired  to  invite  your  valuable  aid  and  co-operation  in 
furthering  the  work  of  the  committee,  by  supplying  me  with  the  following  or  other 
information,  viz. :  (1)  Lasts  and  details  of  photographs  taken,  iUustrating  localities 
and  sections.  (2)  Names  of  local  societies,  or  persons,  who  may  be  willing  to  further 
the  objects  of  the  committee  in  their  own  district  (3)  Particulars  of  new  localities, 
seotionB,  boulders,  or  other  features  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  have  photographed. 
The  committee  wiU  also  be  glad  to  receive  a  copy  of  tbe  print  from  each  negative, 
which  will  be  exhibited  at  the  succeeding  meetings  of  the  Association,  and  afterwards 
preserved  for  reference.  It  is  thus  hoped  to  form,  eventually,  a  national  collection  of 
photographic  views  illustrating  the  geology  of  our  country,  and  deposited  in  a  centre 
where  the  collection  will  be  available  for  purposes  of  study  and  comparison.  Photo- 
graphs officially  received  will  be  numbered  and  registered,  and  a  detailed  list  published 
in  the  report  of  the  committee,  showing  where  the  photographs  may  be  obtained.  In 
order  to  secure  uniformity  of  action,  and  as  a  guide  to  those  who  are  willing  to  assist 
in  the  scheme,  a  dreular  of  instructions  has  been  drawn  up,  copies  of  which  will 
be  supplied  on  application  to  any  officers  of  your  Society,  or  other  persons  who  may 
desire  to  have  them.  Trusting  to  be  favoured  with  your  active  co-operation,  I  am, 
your  obedient  servant^ 

'^Obmumd  W.  Jkpfb,  Secretary  to  the  Committee." 
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ADDRESS    TO    THE    QEOGRAPHICAL    SECTION    OF    THE    BRITISH 

ASSOCIATION. 

BT  SIB  FBAIVCZB  DB  WENTON,  ILaiLQ.,  F.B.GJi,  PBESIDBHT  OF  THE  BBCTION. 

Qbogbafhy  hAB  not  inaptly  been  defined  as  ''the  science  of  distribation,"  and  from 
whatever  aspect  we  view  it,  whether  from  a  large  and  comprehensive  basis  embracing 
all  the  conditions  which  surround  it  as  a  sdenoe,  or  from  the  narrower  limits  of 
simple  physiography,  we  find  certain  well-defined  principles,  or  one  may  term  them 
natural  laws,  pervading  everywhere,  whose  actions  have,  through  their  influences  on 
the  past,  created  the  present,  and  according  to  the  uses  we  now  put  them  must  kigely 
govern  the  future. 

The  formation  of  our  globe,  imfolded  to  our  vision  by  scientific  discovery,  brings 
us  face  to  face  with  nature  in  all  her  awful  grandeur  ;  and  we  leam  how,  under  a 
beneficial  and  all-wise  Providence^  this  world  has  been  fashioned  and  made  for  the  use 
of  man  during  periods  of  time  almost  beyond  man's  calculations :  and  in  the  histoiy 
of  man  upon  earth — a  mere  drop  in  this  ocean  of  time — ^we  read  of  the  rise  and  fidl  of 
nations,  of  great  wars,  of  the  discoveries  of  new  routes  (so  ably  described  by  my  friend 
and  talented  predecessor  in  the  address  delivered  by  him  in  this  last  year),  and 
we  see  what  lai^  and  important  developments  have  taken  place  as  regards  the  oom- 
merce  and  trade  of  the  world  by  the  effect  of  these  influences ;  and  thei^  turning  to 
more  recent  days^  we  enter  upon  the  discovery  of  steam,  and  its  application  as  a 
motive  power— a  discovery  which  has  given  rise  to  extraordinary  changes — changes 
by  which  the  whole  trade  of  the  world  and  its  industries  have  been  stimulated  and 
promoted.  Add  to  this  the  inventions  in  electricity,  by  which  almost  instantaneous 
commimication  has  been  established  to  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  we  may  well  cease 
to  wonder  at  the  increase  that  has  been  manifested  in  what  may  be  termed  the  motive 
power  of  the  world,  and  the  development  of  its  laiger  activities. 

Still  the  natural  laws  which  govern  this  globe,  in  their  relation  to  the  scienoe  of 
geography,  remain  the  same.  It  matters  not  how  rapidly  you  travel  from  the  pole  to 
the  equator,  you  will  freeze  at  the  one  and  perspire  at  the  other ;  and  while  passing 
through  the  different  zones  of  temperature  lying  between  these  regions — ^the  frigid, 
temperate,  and  torrid  zones — ^you  will  find  each  with  their  own  products,  varying  with 
climate,  soil,  and  peculiarity  of  position,  and  these  variations  pervade  the  whole  reakn 
of  nature.  Take  man  as  an  example  :  with  all  his  power  of  brain  and  reason,  he  is 
lai^ely  subject  to  his  environment.  Look  at  the  toiling  millions  of  the  temperate 
zone,  and  the  enormous  activity  they  display,  both  mental  and  physical.  Note  their 
colour,  form,  nervous  development,  and  then  pass  into  the  tropics,  and  the  whole 
creature  is  changed ;  he  is  different  in  colour,  and  displays  none  of  the  energy  or 
brain  power  of  the  white  species  of  his  kind.  Why  is  this  ?  It  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
environment  in  which  the  creature  is  living. 

The  efibct  of  climate  upon  raoe  is  somewhat  remarkably  illustrated  in  recent 
times  by  noticing  the  physique  and  nerve  power  of  the  present  race  of  Americans. 
The  wonderful  tide  of  emigration  which  has  raised  them  to  being  a  nation  of 
60,000,000  people  may  have  exercised  certain  influences  as  regards  this  change ;  but 
there  are  many  true  Americans  still  in  existence.  Two  hundred  years  ago  they  were 
the  same  race  as  ourselves,  but  the  difference  between  us  now  is  marked.  The 
climate  of  America  has  given  them  an  individual  stamp,  and  a  perceptible  difference 
in  outward  semblance  has  shown  itself  even  in  this  short  space  of  time. 
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Similar  changes  are  manifested  throughout  the  whole  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdom  ;  and  while  the  geologist,  zoologist,  botanist,  ethnologist,  and  entomologist, 
each  and  all  are  separate  branches  of  science,  yet  each  and  all  have  a  common  ground 
in  geography,  and  its  application  to  the  shape  and  form  of  land  and  sea  ;  to  the 
wrinkled  folds  of  the  earth's  surface  which  we  call  monntains  and  valleys  ;  to  the 
mighty  ocean  with  its  currents  of  air  and  water,  and  the  influences  they  exert ;  to  the 
huge  inland  seas  and  lakes  ;  to  the  great  rivers  and  small  streams  ;  to  the  endless 
varietieB  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms ;  and  we  find  these  great  elements  of 
nature  contributing  each  in  its  own  sphere  to  questions  relating  to  the  commerce  of 
the  world  and  the  development  of  new  countries. 

In  this  brief  introduction  to  my  paper  I  have  designedly,  though  very  briefly, 
drawn  your  attention  to  the  science  of  applied  geography,  before  passing  in  review  the 
most  recent  explorations  and  discoveries  of  the  present  day  ;  and  while  doing  this,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  draw  attention  to  the  great  necessity  for  a  more  thorough  study 
of  this  science,  and  the  influences  it  exerts  upon  trade  and  commerce,  as  we  gain  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  products  of  one  country  and  the  industries  of  another,  as 
well  as  the  importance  of  such  knowledge  to  the  great  manufacturing  centres  of  this 
nation  as  new  countries  are  discovered  and  developed. 

It  must  be  remembered  we  no  longer  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  trade.  Other  nations 
are  exhibiting  large  commercial  activities ;  and  if  we  desire  a  continuance  of  the  trade 
of  QntAi  Britain,  we  must  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  with  the  same  energy  and 
creative  power  that  have  produced  such  astonishing  results  during  the  present 
century. 

In  the  paper  to  which  I  have  already  alluded  it  was  clearly  shown  how  largely 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  great  emporiums  of  commerce  in  past  centuries  were  influenced 
by  the  struggle  for  the  Eastern  trade.  This  struggle  is  still  going  on.  The  Russians 
in  Central  Asia  are  steadily  advancing  as  each  year  goes  by,  and  developing  that 
system  of  absorption  which  has  characterised  their  policy,  especially  in  that  r^on. 
Central  Asia  is  the  chosen  field  of  their  explorers^  and  the  recent  decease  of  General 
Prejevalsky  has  been  a  great  Ices  to  the  scientific  world.  A  full  account  of  his  remark- 
able discoveries  and  explorations  appeared  in  the  "  Proceedings '*  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society. 

The  principal  work  accomplished  by  the  latest  Russian  explorers,  Messrs. 
Qrombchevski,  Mr.  Lidsky,  and  Mr.  Qrum-Qrijmailo,  in  Central  Asia,  have  been  in 
the  region  of  the  Pamir,  and  from  thence  across  the  Hindu  Kush  into  Hunza.  Also  in 
Eastern  Bokara  and  in  the  upper  waters  of  the  Yarkand  River,  the  Elilik  Pass,  and 
Eanjat.  In  the  prosecution  of  these  researches,  which  are  all  dangerously  near  our 
Indian  frontier,  very  full  reports  are  made,  more  especially  as  regards  trade  and  com- 
merce ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  since  the  completion  of  the  Transcaspian  railway  to 
Samarcand,  a  great  impetus  has  been  given  to  Russian  trade  in  Central  Asia,  even  ex- 
tending, by  well-known  routes,  as  far  as  the  north-west  provinces  of  China,  where 
Russian  goods  are  now  found  entering  into  competition  with  those  of  English 
manufacture. 

By  means  of  this  railway,  right  into  the  heart  of  Asia,  Russia  has  obtained  the 
trade  of  a  vast  area,  which  formerly  'passed  entirely  through  British  hands.  Both 
politically  and  commercially  she  is  our  rival  in  the  East,  and  the  question  which 
nation  is  to  be  supreme  must  come  sooner  or  later. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  country  in  the  world  than  China.  Her  teeming 
and  industrial  population,  her  large  mercantile  centres,  the  geographical  situation  of 
her  territory,  her  ludeveloped  mineral  wealth,  her  individuality,  and  the  magnitude 
of  her  trade  with  this  country,  aU  combine  to  invest  her  with  a  peculiar  importance 
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as  regards  our  mercantile  oommunitj.  Coal  has  been  diiooYered  in  all  the  eereateen 
proTinoee  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  bat  the  paaaiTe  reaistanoe  offered  by  her  nilera  and 
her  peoples  to  all  attempts  by  foreign  nations  to  obtain  a  footing  in  the  interior  have 
preTonted  any  development  of  her  resonroea  The  day,  however,  oannot  be  f»r  distant 
when  railways,  some  of  which  are  already  projected,  will  open  np  the  interior  of 
China  and  make  her  better  known  ;  but  we  should  be  uniTorthy  children  of  our  fore- 
fathers if  we  permit  the  trade  of  this  rich  and  widely-peopled  country  to  pass  from  our 
hands,  either  from  a  want  of  enei^,  or  from  a  departure  from  those  principles  of 
trade  and  commerce  whoee  foundations  are  built  upon  the  rocks  of  integrity  end 
honest  dealing.  Nothing  marks  the  individuality  of  the  Chinese  more  than  that^ 
wherever  you  meet  him,  niiatever  his  surroundings  may  be,  he  is  John  Chinaman  still ; 
he  never  adopts  the  dress,  manners,  or  customs  of  other  nations,  but  he  remains  con- 
stant to  the  pigtail,  the  quaint  dress,  and  the  umbrella,  and  if  established  in  commu- 
nities^ you  will  find  him  with  his  josa^house,  food,  theatre^  and  his  refreshment-pUoes 
just  as  if  he  were  in  China. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  latest  acquisition  in  the  East^  Burmah,  has  been  largely 
increased  during  the  past  eighteen  months.  Important  surveys  in  Korth-Eastem 
Burmah  by  Colonel  Woodthorpe,  RE.,  and  Mr.  Ogle,  have  opened  up  an  area  of 
about  1,600  square  miles ;  and  the  fact  of  practicable  routes  between  Assam  and 
Burmah,  vid  the  Palka  Pass,  is  now  established.  Burmah,  with  its  large  and  intelligent 
population  (numbering  about  4,000,000),  with  its  valuable  minerals  and  predous 
stones,  with  its  tropical  products,  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  merchant 
adventurer ;  and  as  our  knowledge  of  the  physiography  of  the  country  is  rapidly 
increasing,  a  study  of  its  applied  geography  is  strongly  reoommended  to  the  student 

In  our  own  territory  of  British  India  laige  and  important  surveys  have  been 
carried  on  under  the  able  direction  of  Colonel  ThuilHer.  These  surveys  are  con- 
ducted in  what  is  called  the  protected  region  ;  but  very  interesting  additions, 
especially  to  the  merchant,  are  made  in  the  outlying  territories  bordering  upon  our 
Indian  Empire,  where  no  white  man  could  go,  by  the  employment  of  intelligent 
natives  especially  trained  for  the  purpose.  The  information  obtained  by  these  men 
may  be  very  profitably  studied. 

These  Central  Asian  problems  are  full  of  deep  significance  to  those  desirous  of 
developing  and  retaining  the  supremacy  of  the  trade  of  this  Empire  in  those  regtone ; 
and  I  am  happy  to  state  that  papers  full  of  interest  on  these  subjects  will  be  pie- 
sented  to  you  during  this  meeting. 

Turning  to  the  northern  parts  of  .Asia,  I  feel  some  diffidence  in  speaking  before  a 
Newcastle  audience  on  the  subject  of  Siberia,  for  through  your  own  townsmen,  and 
Captain  Wiggins,  you  are  well  acquainted  with  these  regions.  The  exertions  made 
by  Captain  Wiggins,  and  those  connected  with  him  in  this  enterprise,  should  receive 
the  highest  commendation ;  and  that  they  have  been  so  far  successful  is  a  matter  for 
rejoicing.  At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  but  think  that  Russia,  continuing  the  policy 
she  has  so  steadily  pursued  for  some  years  past,  against  the  commercial  development 
of  Great  Britain,  would  not  object  to  the  employment  of  British  capital  in  opening  up 
trade  in  her  outlying  dominions;  for  that  trade,  once  f^ly  established  on  good 
business  lines,  would  be  absorbed  on  behalf  of  her  own  manufacturers.  I  do  not 
attach  any  blame  to  Russia  in  this  matter,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  more  profits  are 
to  be  gained  when  trade  follows  the  flag,  for  then  British  enterprise  and  money  reap 
more  certain  reward.  If  the  energy,  talent,  and  perseverance  which  have  been  ex- 
hibited by  Captain  Wiggins  and  his  partners  had  been  utilised  in  the  development  of 
some  of  our  own  territories,  rather  than  in  the  territory  of  another  nation,  I  feel  sure 
they  would  command  that  success  to  which  they  are  so  justly  entitied. 
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From  the  oonaideraiioii  of  Siboria  and  the  Northern  Sees  ifc  is  not  a  £ar  step  to 
Qreenlend,  whoee  icy  regione  and  eternal  mowe  have  been  croBaed  for  the  firrt  time 
in  our  hietorj.  The  hero  of  this  exploit^  Dr.  Frid^of  Hansen,  is  a  native  of  Norway, 
and  the  exploration  which  he  has  so  recently  condncted  to  a  snooesaful  issue  was 
lightly  alluded  to  by  the  President  of  the  Royal  Qeographioal  Society,  in  his  annual 
addresB,  as  the  most  conqpioaotts  achievement  of  the  year. 

Though  young  in  years  Dr.  Nansen  proved  himself  to  be  a  leader  of  men,  and  the 
account  of  his  adyentnres  will  be  found  to  be  full  of  interest.  The  results  of  his  ex- 
pedition deal  rather  with  the  world  of  science  than  with  oonmieroe|  as  his  discovery 
proved  Qreenland  to  be  nothing  more  or  lees  than  a  continent  whose  interior  is  a  huge 
region  of  ice  and  snow.  It,  howerer,  presents  a  most  interesting  study  to  those 
desirous  of  advancing  our  knowledge  of  glaciers  and  the  glacial  period.  Dr.  Nansen's 
description  of  this  immense  mass  of  frozen  snow,  forcing  its^way  coastwaids  from  the 
higher  plateaus  of  the  interior,  by  eheer  weight  and  preasure,  grinding,  crushing, 
resistlefls  in  its  slow  but  ever- moving  power,  gives  one  a  faint  idea  of  how  the  hUls 
and  valleys  of  the  world  were  formed  when,  in  remote  periods  of  time^  they  too  were 
under  glacial  influences. 

Grossing  from  Qreenland  to  North  America,  we  stall  find  ourselves  in  regions 
where  ice  and  snow  hold  undisputed  sway  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year. 
The  Osnadtan  Qovemment^  with  commendable  activity,  keep  pushing  forward  their 
surveys  into  what  is  known  as  the  Old  Hudson  Bay  Territory.  The  Mackenaie 
Biver  has  been  found  to  be  a  fiir  lai^ger  body  of  water  than  formerly  supposed. 
More  accurate  surveys  as  regards  the  sise  of  some  of  the  great  lakes  of  those  regions 
are  being  made,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  climate  and  the  isothermal  variations  of 
British  North  America  is  each  year  increasing. 

Petroleum  has  been  discovered,  and,  as  the  geological  surveys  advance,  other  dis* 
ooveries  of  an  important  nature  may  ressonably  be  anticipated.  I  have  been  told  of 
the  existence  of  a  huge  bed  of  porous  sandstone,  saturated  with  mineral  oil,  which 
boms  like  coaL 

Moving  southwards)  we  pass  through  the  prairie-lands  of  the  North-West  of 
Canada,  traveraed  by  the  Oanadian  Pacific  Railway.  These  rich  lands  are  being 
rapidly  developed,  and  ahould  form  a  happy  home  for  aome  of  our  surplus  populaUon. 
Colonisation  is  a  subject  full  of  geographical  considerations,  but  it  demands  a  special 
paper,  and  I  have  neither  apace  nor  time  to  introduce  it  into  thia  addreaa.  At  the 
western  edge  of  theae  prairie-lands  are  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  whoee  foot-hilla  are 
now  being  reared  laige  herda  of  cattle  and  horaea,  aa  well  aa  flooka  of  aheep.  Some 
cattle  from  theae  fertile  r^ona  were  ahipped  laat  year  to  the  English  market,  and  no 
doubt  a  regular  trade  vKll  aoon  follow  thia  experimentb 

Crossing  the  Rockies  in  a  westward  direction,  you  oome  to  the  Selkirk  Range, 
then  to  the  Gold  Mountaina,  and  laatly  to  the  Caaoadea,  whoae  wooded  rocky  aidea 
plunge  into  the  Pacifia  Constant  explorationa  are  being  carried  on  through  theae 
mountain  rangea,  chiefiy  in  reaearehea  after  gold  and  other  prectoua  metals^  and  our 
knowledge  of  their  physiography  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Spottiswood 
Green,  in  an  interesting  paper  concerning  these  regiona,  telle  ua  aomething  of  the  con- 
fifl^uration  of  the  Selkirk  Range,  which  offera  alike  to  the  mineralogiat,  sportsman,  and 
Alpine  explorer  a  field  of  great  interest. 

Continuing  southward,  we  paaa  through  the  fertile  plaina  and  valleya  of  Cali- 
fornia, whoae  large  industries  in  grape  and  orange  culture  are  being  fostered  and 
developed.  And  from  California  you  enter  into  Mexico,  whoae  wonderful  mineral 
reaouroea  are  receiving  a  new  impetua  by  the  conatruction  of  railwaya,  4,700  milea  of 
which  are  now  open  to  traffic.    Theae  railwaya  will  not  only  facilitate  the  transport 
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of  the  wealth  of  Mezioo  from  the  coast  to  the  sea,  but  they  tend  also  to  promote  law 
and  order  among  its  restleBS  and  lawless  population. 

Ab  law  and  good  government  are  eetablished,  bo  will  trade  and  conmieroe  and  the 
natural  riches  of  the  country  be  promoted  and  enoounged. 

CroBsiDg  over  to  South  America^  we  find  considerable  progress  in  oommenaal 
activity,  chiefly  due  to  the  iacreased  means  of  communication. 

In  the  smaller  rppublios  upwards  of  1,500  miles  of  railway  have  been  recently 
constructed  ;  while  in  the  larger  states,  Brazil  has  6,000  miles  ;  Peru,  8,000  ;  Chili, 
1,680  ;  and  the  Aigentine  Republic,  4,700  ;  making  a  grand  total  in  South  America  of 
nearly  17,000  miles  of  railways.  This  allusion  to  railways  may  not  be  considered  as 
bearing  on  the  science  of  geography ;  but  railways  are  very  important  faoton  as 
regards  the  conmierce  and  trade  of  the  world,  and  by  the  facilities  they  afford 
they  largely  increase  the  power  of  exploration. 

The  southern  portion  of  South  America  has  been  described  by  those  who  have 
visited  and  explored  its  savannahs  and  prairie-lands  as  possessing  one  of  the  richest 
grassing-lands  of  the  world,  and  its  development  is  only  a  question  of  time.  In  its 
present  condition  it  offers  a  very  interesting  field  of  research  to  the  explorer. 

Time  does  not  permit  us  to  dwell  long  on  the  islands  of  the  Fiscific  Recent 
events  concerning  Samoa  are  fresh  in  your  memories  ;  and  while  some  of  these  islands 
have  developed  commercially,  it  is  when  they  lie  in  the  great  ocean  tracks  of  the 
world  that  there  real  importance  is  manifested.  Take,  for  example,  the  island  of  St 
Vincent,  of  the  Cape  Verde  group.  It  is  nothing  but  a  barren  rock,  without  any  pro- 
duce whatever  ;  all  its  water  has  to  be  brought  from  a  neighbouring  island  ;  yet  it 
pays  a  large  revenue  to  the  Portuguese  Qovemment  simply  for  coal  dues,  for  it  has  a 
good  harbour,  and  lies  directly  in  the  line  between  Great  Britain  and  the  principal 
ports  of  South  America  ;  it  has,  therefore,  become  a  meet  important  coaling  station. 

From  the  isles  of  the  Pacific  it  is  but  a  step  to  Australasia,  with  its  six  great 
colonies  of  Queensland,  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  Western 
Australia,  Tasmania,  to  which  may  be  added  New  Zealand.  Virgin  fields  untrodden 
by  the  foot  of  white  man  are  still  awaiting  the  explorer  to  yield  up  their  treasures  to 
the  science  of  applied  geography  ;  and  when  the  marvellous  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  a  few  short  years  by  our  Australian  Colonies  is  weighed  and  considered,  and 
as  its  vast  interior  is  opened  by  exploration,  and  its  mineral  resources  are  developed, 
who  could  venture  to  predict  the  future  that  lies  before  it ! 

There  are  now  nearly  11,000  miles  of  railway  in  operation,  and  many  more  miles 
are  in  course  of  construction  throughout  these  various  colonies — a  sure  and  certain 
indication  of  their  energy,  wealth,  material  prosperity,  and  progress.  G^eographically 
speaking,  some  are  not  without  their  troubles.  Take  Queensland,  for  instance.  Her 
territory  runs  north  and  south  for  nearly  1,500  miles,  and  lies  both  in  the  temperate 
and  tropic  zones.  The  (Governments  who  during  past  years  have  administered  her 
afBftirs  have  experienced  some  difficulties  whilst  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the  oonflict- 
ing  interests  which  arise  out  of  her  geographical  position. 

Laws  relating  to  labour  and  capital  in  a  temperate  zone  are  not  always  in  confor- 
mity with  the  industries  and  requirements  of  a  tropical  temperature,  in  which  the 
white  num  is  obliged  to  employ  labour  suitable  to  the  climate.  Hoice  we  find  a 
numerous  section  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  part  of  the  colony  agitating  in 
favour  of  separation.  Australia  has  large  coal  measures,  and  abounds  in  precious 
metals  as  yet  hardly  developed. 

Attached  to  Australia  are  the  g^eat  and  lesser  islands  forming  the  Australasian 
archipelago.  The  most  important  of  these  is  New  Quinea,  and  quite  recently  a 
successful  exploration  of  its  highest  mountain  range  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
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preient  administratori  tfr.  Macgregor,  who  reached  an  elevation  of  about  14,000  leeti 
A  very  intereetang  paper  was  read  before  the  Royal  (Geographical  Society  by  Mr,  Faul 
TfaomBon  oonceming  the  D'Entrecasteauz  and  LooiBade  groapa,  adjacent  to  New 
Otiinea ;  and  though  many  of  these  islands  and  their  inhabitanta  are  quite  new  to  US| 
Btin  the  knowledge  we  gain  from  a  study  of  their  geographical  position  may  be  tamed 
to  practical  uses  by  the  merchant  adventurer. 

Last)  but  not  least,  in  this  record  of  geographical  progroos  of  the  world,  ia  the 
vast  continent  of  Africa. 

As  General  Strachey,  late  President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  in  his 
address  of  this  year,  remarks : — 

"The  reflection  can  hardly  be  avoided  that,  great  as  has  been  the  advance  of 
exploration  in  Africa  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  the  interest  of  geographers 
will,  in  the  immediate  future,  be  more  and  more  centred  in  that  continent.  Including 
the  polar  regions,  there  is  no  considerable  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  unless  it  is  in 
Africa,  the  essential  outlines  of  which  have  not  been  delineated." 

These  words  are,  I  think,  absolutely  true.  Whether  we  consider  Africa  in  regard 
to  the  extraordinary  explorations  and  developments  since  the  conmiencement  of  the 
work  of  David  Livingstone  ;  or  from  the  fact  that  vast  acres  of  its  tropical  portion 
still  remain  untouched  as  yet  by  exploration,  and  are  therefore  unknown ;  or  from 
a  contemplation  of  the  teeming  millions  of  its  inhabitants,  of  which  the  larger  portion 
have  never  seen  a  white  man ;  or  from  the  uncompleted  work  of  the  late  General 
Gordon,  and  the  re-establishment  of  a  civilised  f^ovemment  over  the  whole  of  the 
Nile  basin ;  or  from  the  slaveiy  question,  in  which  our  nation  has  taken  the  most 
active  and  leading  part ;  or  from  the  spectacle  of  a  white  man,  Emin  Pasha,  establish- 
ing a  settled  form  of  government  in  the  heart  of  the  continent,  between  the  two  great 
slave-dealing  communities  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  and  that  of  the  Upper  Congo  and 
Lake  Tanganika ;  or  from  the  expedition  sent  to  convey  to  him  the  succour  he  so 
much  needs,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley ;  or  from  the  intense  interest 
recently  exhibited  by  the  nations  of  Europe  in  portioning  out  Africa  between  each 
other--«n  interest  that  has  led  on  the  west  coast  to  the  establishment  of  the  Congo 
Fne  State,  and  the  German  protectorate  in  the  Cameroons,  France  and  Portugal 
adding  largely  to  the  possessions  they  already  hold,  and  England  contenting  herself 
with  strengthening  her  grip  upon  the  Niger,  and  on  the  east  coast  by  the  formation 
of  the  British  spheres  of  influence;  or  to  the  colonies  which  Great  Britain 
possesses  in  the  southern  extremity  of  this  great  continent ;  or  to  the  struggle  which 
sooner  or  later  must  be  fought  out  between  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism  as 
regards  the  native  races  of  Central  Africa,  in  which  the  river  Congo  will  play  an 
important  part :  I  say  when  we  consider  all  these  and  the  many  other  problems  of 
this  continent,  the  vast  interests  they  represent,  and  the  varied  influences  th^  may 
yet  exert  on  the  future  history  of  this  earth,  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  part  which 
Great  Britain  has  been  permitted  to  play  in  lifting  the  veil  of  mystery  and  doubt 
which  up  to  our  own  times  enveloped  these  regions,  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
the  country  in  which  the  civilised  world  takes  the  most  active  and  absorbing  interest 
is  Africa,  and  that  the  Dark  Continent  still  maintains  its  supremacy. 

As  regards  Africa,  two  very  remarkable  journeys  have  recently  been  brought  to  a 
successful  conclusion — ^that  of  Count  Teleki,  an  Austrian,  on  the  north,  and  that  of 
Mr.  Amot  in  the  regions  south  of  the  equator. 

The  former,  entering  Africa  at  Mombasa,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  well- 
equipped  caravan,  passed  through  the  Masai  country  by  what  is  known  as  Thomson's 
route,  and,  pushing-  northwards,  discovered  Lake  Rudolph,  a  large  inland  salt  lake,  and 
by  following  its  shores  he  was  enabled  to  trace  with  commendable  accuracy  its  shape, 
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and  pcMitioB.  Hie  enrtenoe  of  a  laige  lake^  caUad  Sambuni,  in  ihB  diiwiiun  of 
Oout  Teldkf  ■  jooiMy,  had  lor  Mme  time  been  spoken  of  by  ih^  Aiabs  who  tnded 
in  iStmk  rogioii,  but  nothing  definite  wae  known  eoneenuog  il.  Oonnt  Tdcki  alao 
obtamed  modi  valuable  inf onnation  of  the  region  between  Mount  Konia  and  Lake 
Radolph,  ita  inhaWtanti»  iti  riven^  and  iti  ptodoeta ;  and  iSb^  detefla  of  hia  moat 
intereeting  and  aooeeaifal  joamey  hare  yet  to  be  pablkhed. 

]£r.  Amot^  on  the  other  hand,  started  in  1883  from  Pietennaritabng  with  a 
slender  equipment  and  hardly  any  following.  His  object  waa  to  prove  the 
of  healthy  piateaoa  in  the  inteiior  of  Africa  where  white  men  eonld  live  and  pt^iwuile 
the  work  of  misBonsry  civilisation  without  being  expoaed  to  the  malarial  inflniwoss 
wiiich  exist  in  so  many  parts  of  Centnd  AfrioiL 

Taking  a  northerly  eotnse,  he  reaches  the  Zambesi,  whose  waters  he  f  oHowb  sa 
fur  as  LealoL  From  this  point  his  route  trends  to  the  west  sa  fur  sa  Boboogo^  the 
capitsl  of  the  Bifae  ooontry.  From  Bobongo  he  oontinnes  his  march  to  Bailnndii, 
and  from  thenoe  he  reaches  Bengaela,  on  tiie  west  ooast  Thus  he  crossed  Africa  in 
the  ssme  direetian  sa  Livingstone's  first  jomney,  though  somewhat  to  the  aoath  of 
LivingBtone's  route.  While  at  Bailandu  he  meets  boom  mnssfingera  from  Msidi,  the 
chief  of  the  Garengenae  oomitry,  vdio  beseech  him  to  visit  their  king ;  and  having 
replenished  his  stores,  he  retraoea  his  steps  to  the  interior. 

From  January,  1885,  to  February,  1886,  he  perseverea  in  his  attempt  to  reaeh 
the  eapitsl  of  Heidi's  country,  snd  his  effixrts  are  at  length  crowned  with  aacoesB. 
After  a  sojourn  among  these  people  for  two  years,  during  which  time  he  thoroughly 
succeeded  in  obtsining  their  confidflnoe  snd  that  of  their  ruler  Msidi,  he  retained  to 
Europe  in  the  latter  part  of  Isat  year,  but  not  before  he  had  established  two  other 
white  missionaries  at  Mukuru  to  continue  the  work  he  had  begun. 

He  also  made  several  small  ezpeditions  during  his  residenoe  at  the  Mukuru,  most 
interesting  of  which  waa  to  the  cave-dwellera  of  Urua  menti<med  by  livingstoneb 
This  kingdom  of  Qarsugense  is  situated  to  the  esst  of  Lske  Mbero  ;  and  Mr.  Amot 
has  recently  published  a  book  of  hia  travels,  giving  very  clear  and  interesting  account 
of  theae  people^  their  manners^  and  their  customs.  Of  all  Livingstone's  followers^ 
Mr.  Amot  very  closely  resembles  the  great  leader  in  the  patient  earnestness,  the  quiet 
energy,  and  the  scanty  resources  with  whi<di  he  proeecnted  his  remarkable  joumeysi 

He  has  quite  recently  returned  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa  with  the  intention  of 
rejoining  his  friends  at  Garengenae. 

The  events  which  attended  the  expedition  under  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanly  to  snoooor  and 
relieve  Emin  Faaha  are  so  well  known  to  you  all  that  I  shall  only  attempt  a  brief 
recapitulation  here. 

We  have  learned  from  his  own  pen  how,  after  much  suflforing  and  great  hardehipa, 
he  eventually  overcame  all  the  difficultiee  and  obstacles  which  had  to  be  enoountered 
while  conducting  his  csravan  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Congo  to  the  Lake  Albert 
Nyanaa ;  that  on  reaching  that  lake  he  met  Emin  Pasha. 


The  value  of  Mr.  Stanley's  journey  and  the  remarkable  energy  and  courage  he 
displayed,  his  high  scientific  attainments,  and  the  information  that  will  result  from 
his  labours,  are,  from  a  geographicsl  point  of  view,  of  the  highest  intereat.  The 
desiccation  of  the  Lake  Albert  Nyanza,  and  its  influences  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
Nile,  is  not  the  least  remarkable  of  these  problems.  For  my  own  part^  1  am  of  opinion 
that  this  rise  and  fall  ia  mainly  caused  by  the  rapid  growth  of  tropical  water-planta. 
During  the  dry  season  this  vegetation  inereaaea  enormously,  and  at  the  first  rains  large 
mnnsTHi  of  aquatic  growth  are  loosened  by  the  rising  of  the  waters.  These  ma  sees,  in 
the  form  of  floating  islands,  pass  downwards  on  the  boeom  of  the  flowing  waten,  and 
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on  reftofaing  a  wide  and  shallow  part  of  the  riyer,  auch  as  we  find  at  the  Bahr-el* 
Ghazal,  they  gradually  but  quickly  collect  till  they  form  a  dam  of  sufficient  density 
to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  river ;  and  the  water  thus  arrested  finds  a  temporary 
lodgement  in  the  lake  of  Albert  Nyanza,  causing  it  to  overflow  its  normal  boundaries. 
At  length  the  vegetable  dam  can  no  longer  withstand  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the 
water  bearing  upon  it ;  a  portion  gives  way  ;  a  channel  is  opened  ;  and  the  river, 
hurrying  on  to  the  sea,  overflows  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Nile  and  drains  the  lake  to 
a  lower  level  This  is  what  happens  to  the  Albert  Nyanaa,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  a  huge  backwater  of  the  Upper  Nile  basin,  and  it  accounts  for  the  lake  being 
seen  at  two  different  levels  by  those  two  distinguished  explorers,  Ifr.  H.  M.  Stanley 
and  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  and  hence  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  true  extent  and 
siae  that  has  arisen  between  theuL  We  know  that  this  phenomenon  takes  place  on 
Lake  Tanganika,as  Stanley  found  a  marked  difference  in  its  level  on  the  two  occasions 
he  rested  upon  its  shores.  He  also  followed  the  Lukuga  river  from  the  Tanganika 
lake  to  its  jimction  with  the  Congo  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  vegetable  dam,  such 
as  I  have  described,  forms  at  the  point  of  departure  of  this  river  from  the  lake,  and 
prevents  its  regular  flow  till  the  weight  and  pressure  behind  it  sweeps  all  away. 
Daring  the  second  year  that  I  was  on  the  Congo  we  had  an  unusually  heavy  flood  at 
the  time  of  the  first  rains.  The  river  rose  several  feet  in  one  night,  and  some  months 
afterwards  news  came  from  the  Upper  Congo  that  the  waters  of  the  big  lake  had 
broken  through,  and  this  no  doubt  had  reference  to  the  Lukuga  river  and  Lake 
Tanganyika. 

Now,  as  regards  the  countries  through  which  we  have  been  passing,  there  are 
certain  points  of  great  interest  connected  with  the  sdenoe  of  applied  geography  to 
which  I  desire  to  draw  your  special  attention. 

The  first  of  these  points  is  the  study  of  the  great  railway  systems  of  the  world, 
and  the  application  of  railways  to  the  development  of  new  countries.  Take  our  Lidian 
possessions,  for  example.  What  a  change  has  been  wrought,  not  only  as  regards  the 
commerce  of  the  country  but  also  with  reference  to  the  social  condition  of  its  inhabi- 
tants and  their  manners  and  customs  !  The  introduction  of  Indian  wheats  by  means 
of  these  railways,  into  the  markets  of  Europe  has  caused  a  revolution  in  the  trade  of 
that  commodity.  We  find  this  especially  in  America,  where  it  has  upset  the  calcula- 
tions of  those  gigantic  combinations  or  rings  which  sought  to  obtain  a  monopoly  in 
the  supply  of  this  universal  article  of  food.  Thus  the  construction  of  railways  in  the 
East  exercises  commanding  influences  over  the  markets  of  jthe  West. 

Consider  also  the  traffic  from  China  and  Japan  to  America,  with  its  60,000,000 
people,  by  means  of  the  great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  railways,  in  tea  and  raw  materials. 
Now,  although  railways  cannot  compete  with  direct  traffic  by  sea,  when  the  necessity 
for  more  rapid  conveyance  of  certain  goods  arises,  we  find  that  a  combination  of 
8sa  and  land  transport  is  often  adopted  in  preference  to  the  longer  route  by  sea 
alone. 

The  development  of  any  country,  no  matter  what  its  geographical  position  may 
be,  18  enormously  increased  by  the  construction  d  railways.  Take  the  Congo  Free 
State  as  an  instance  (which  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  property  in  Central  Africa).  So 
long  as  the  Upper  Congo  region,  with  its  miles — measured  by  thousands— of  navigable 
tributaries,  was  separated  from  the  Lower  Congo  by  the  rapids  extending  from  Stanley 
Pool  to  Matadi,  this  magnificent  territory  was  practically  shut  to  trade  and  commerce. 
Every  pieoe  of  goods  in  the  interior  had  to  be  carried  on  men's  heads  for  more  than 
200  miles,  and  all  ivory  and  other  products  were  brought  to  the  coast  in  the  same 
way.    Boughly  speaking;  such  transport  costs  about  £40  per  ton. 

The  Congo  Free  State  haa  wisely  determined  to  build  a  railway,  of  some  250  milee 
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In  length,  to  cross  this  cataract  region  ;  and  the  moment  it  is  completed  the  future  of 
that  country  is  assured. 

H.1L  the  King  of  the  Belgians  haa  kindly  giTen  pennisBion  for  a  Belgian  officer 
of  distinction,  Captain  Thys,  to  read  a  paper  at  this  meeting  on  this  railway,  which 
wiU  afford  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  wise  and  patriotic  undertaking. 

I  have  mentioned  raQways  as  the  first  point  of  interest  because  they  are  creations 
of  our  own  time,  and  have,  therefore,  a  special  interest  of  their  own  ;  but  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  early  history  of  the  sdence  of  applied  geography,  and  to  which 
the  establishment  of  our  great  colonial  empire  is  mainly  due,  is  the  record  of  the 
merchant  adventurers. 

Their  voyages  and  ezploits,  extending  to  ereiy  part  of  the  globe,  began  at  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  the  Oabots  (Vene- 
tians) sailed  from  England  to  Newfoundland,  and  afterwards  to  Florida.  This 
expedition  and  those  which  followed  it  were  fitted  out  at  the  expense  of  corporations 
of  merchants,  with  the  object  of  extending  the  commerce  of  the  country  by  a  aearch 
after  trade  in  new  and  foreign  lands.  They  were  placed  under  the  command  of  some 
well-known  leader,  and  the  results  obtained  were  extraordinary. 

In  1580  the  merchant  adventurers  of  England  attempted  the  North-west  passage, 
as  it  is  called,  to  China,  and  between  1550  and  1578,  Sir  H.  WHloughby,  Frobisher, 
and  Sir  H.  Qibbon  all  made  remarkable  voyages. 

Between  1585  and  1615,  Davis,  Hudson,  and  Baffin  were  aent  by  merchant  com- 
panies to  the  Polar  seas,  and  their  discoveries  are  handed  down  by  the  straits  and  bays 
which  they  discovered,  and  which  bear  their  names. 

In  1580  Drake  took  the  first  English  vessels  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Drake  was 
not  only  a  bold  and  successful  navigator,  but  he  was  also  a  conunander  of  men,  in 
which  he  showed  rare  tact  and  ability. 

In  1588  the  merchants  of  Exeter  established  a  trade  with  the  West  African  coast, 
and  the  Senegal  Company  was  formed. 

In  1553  the  first  effort  to  reach  India  was  made  vid  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  the  year  1660  that  any  progress  was  made  in  the  East.  In  that 
year  the  East  India  Company  was  formed,  and  it  is  to  the  establishment  of  this  com- 
pany that  we  owe  our  great  Indian  Empire.  The  year  1669  saw  the  formation  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company — a  company  which  exists  at  the  present  day.  And  so  the 
record  goes  on  down  to  our  own  times.  Not  the  least  amongst  the  trading  corpor- 
ations of  Qreat  Britain  were  the  merchant  adventurers  of  this  city  in  whidi  we  are 
now  assembled  ;  and  they  too  contributed  in  no  small  degree,  not  only  in  the  past  but 
in  the  present,  to  the  extension  of  our  geographical  knowledge  and  its  application  as  a 
science.  No  doubt  the  spirit  and  energy  of  our  Scandinavian  forefathers  has  been 
fostered  and  encouraged  until  it  hai  now  found  its  development  in  the  enterprise  and 
prosperity  of  this  great  mercantile  centre  of  the  north  of  England.  And  the  old 
churches  of  Jarrow  and  Monkwearmouth  bear  fiurther  testimony  to  the  fact  that^  as 
commerce  drew  together  communities  which  became  centres  of  maritime  energy  and 
progress,  religion  was  not  forgotten,  and  the  seed  of  knowledge  and  truth  thus  sown 
in  the  early  history  of  the  past  has  spread  itself  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  great  colonial  empire  of  Qreater  Britain. 

Following  on  the  discoveries  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  the 
marvellous  results  to  which  they  have  given  birth,  the  stoiy  of  our  own  times,  from 
a  geographical  point  of  view,  is  quite  as  wonderful.  As  I  remarked  at  the  beginning 
of  this  paper,  the  discovery  of  steam  as  a  motive  power  has  brought  the  world  into 
an  extraordinary  condition  of  contactiveness,  and  quite  recently  several  new  companies 
have  been  formed  in  the  same  spirit  and  on  the  same  lines  as  those  followed  by  the  old 
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merchuit  adventorera.  These  later  creations  are  being  started  under  more  favourable 
conditions  than  their  predecessors,  for  they  have  all  the  advantages  which  modem 
scienoe  and  modem  appliances  can  afford.  The  English  Qovemment  have  wisely 
-encouraged  and  promoted  the  formation  of  these  trading  corporations.  In  countries 
where  dimate  and  circumstances  of  environment  are  not  &vourable  to  colonisation  by 
white  men,  our  colonial  system  of  government  progresses  somewhat  slowly.  It  has 
not  the  elastidty,  nor  the  adaptabitity,  to  provide  for  the  many  contingencies  which 
must  naturaOy  arise  when  a  few  white  men  maintain  the  position  of  mlers  over  large 
«reas  peopled  by  savage  and  uncivilised  races. 

In  the  island  of  Borneo  there  is  the  North  Borneo  Company  trading,  governing, 
and  civilising  a  large  portion  of  territory  with  marked  success. 

On  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  the  Royal  Niger  Company  is  developing  the  great 
natural  resources  of  that  magnificent  river,  and  its  tributary  the  Binue. 

On  the  east  coast  there  is  the  Imperial  British  East  African  Company,  operating 
in  what  is  known  as  the  British  sphere  of  influence  north  of  Zanzibar.  Though  not 
a  twelvemonth  has  passed  since  they  commenced  their  work,  their  initiatory  proceed- 
ings have  been  remarkably  successful,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  an  early  and 
rapid  development  of  the  territory  committed  to  their  charga  In  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  Central  Africa  the  African  Lakes  Company  have  fairly  established  them- 
■selves ;  and  a  new  company  is  now  being  formed  to  open  up  and  civilise  a  further 
portion  of  that  section  of  the  African  continent. 

The  establishment  of  these  great  trading  and  governing  centres  ia  likely  to  ezerdse 
most  important  influences.  They  are,  as  I  have  before  pointed  out,  from  their  organisa- 
tion and  objects,  better  adapted  at  the  outset  to  compete  with  and  overcome  the 
obstacles  which  present  themselves  to  established  forms  of  bureaucratic  government ; 
at  the  same  time  the  Qovemment  of  this  country  can  interfere,  in  cases  of  necessity, 
by  the  grants  that  have  been  made  to  them  of  royal  charters,  under  which  they  carry 
■on  their  operations. 

A  wise  control  and  judicious  administration,  combined  with  the  introduction  of 
commerce  and  civilisation,  will,  at  no  distant  date,  open  these  territories  to  the  markets 
of  tlie  world,  to  the  missionary,  and  to  the  scientific  explorer.  The  commercial  element 
of  geography  also  enters  very  laigely  into  their  promotion  and  prosperity  because  of 
the  fields  they  open  to  our  home  manufactures.  It  is  important  here  to  observe  that, 
if  these  territories  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  other  nationalities,  but  a  very  limited 
quantity  of  British  goods  would  ever  have  entered  into  them,  and  their  value,  as  a 
market  for  the  industries  of  the  nation,  would  have  been  lost 

The  establishment  of  a  Geographical  Society  in  this  city  is  of  real  importance.* 
Its  objects  should  be  the  collection  of  information,  and  the  study  of  applied  geography 
in  all  its  varied  branches  and  aspects.  It  should  aim  to  furnish  complete  information 
concerning  the  geography  of  all  parts  of  the  globe.  In  Chambers  of  Commerce  our 
large  trade  centres  have,  no  doubt,  means  of  guiding  and  controlling  some  of  our  most 
important  mercantile  operations,  but  they  afford  no  opportunities  to  the  student^  they 
are  not  a  teaching  body ;  and  there  are  instances  where  considerable  risks  have  been 
incurred  and  heavy  losses  sustained  in  some  of  their  ventures,  simply  from  a  want  of 
knowledge  of  geographical  data. 

I  should  like  to  see  a  (Geographical  Society  in  every  large  city  of  this  Empire, 
conducted  on  the  lines  I  have  briefly  suggested,  because  the  study  of,  and  interest  in, 
the  commercial  geography  of  this  great  Empire  and  the  world  is  too  much  neglected 

*  The  Tyneside  Oeographiaal  Sodoty  haa  been  in  ezlstenoe  a  year  <nr  two,  and  now  numben 
4kboat  600  members.    Its  oDject  la  chiefly  the  study  of  Gommerdal  Gfe^p^phy. 
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amongst  ub.  Past  prosperity,  and  a  tendency  to  run  in  the  same  gitK>?e,  nannow  oar 
oommerdal  horiaon.  Slowly  but  surely  other  nations,  competing  with  ub  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  are  doing  so  successfully  because  of  the  study  they  make  of  com- 
mercial geography. 

It  is  for  this  reason  I  have  in  my  address  dwelt  strongly  upon  the  question  and 
study  of  geography  as  an  applied  science,  and  it  is  for  a  (greater  reason  I  luge  its 
importance,  viz.,  that  we  may  hand  down  to  our  children  unimpaired  the  heritige 
bequeathed  us  by  our  forefathers — a  heritage  gained  by  courage,  energy,  peiBeTenncei, 
and  patriotism — qualities  which,  under  QoA's  blessing,  have  made  this  nation  the 
head  of  the  commerce  of  the  world. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DELEGATE  TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF 
GEOGRAPHY,  HELD  AT  PARIS  DURING  AUGUST,  1889. 

Thi  large  number  of  Geographical  Societies  on  the  Continent,  and  their  mutual  help- 
fulness, is  perhaps  nowhere  more  fully  shown  than  in  the  numerous  confersnoei^ 
joint  meetings  and  congresses  held  by  theuL  And  it  is  somewhat  of  a  satire  upon 
the  greatest  commercifol  nation  of  the  world,  that  to  day,  after  several  years  of  effort 
ind  agitation,  there  are  in  these  islands  only  the  Royal,  the  Manchester,  the  Royal 
Scottish,  and  the  Tyneside  Geographical  Societies  in  existence.  If  there  is  anything 
which  could  make  Manchester  men  ashamed  of  their  apathy  in  this  respect  it  would 
be  to  exhibit  to  them  the  numerous  well-equipped  societies,  with  state  and  municipal 
subventions,  with  their  prizes,  libraries,  museums  for  pure  geography,  and  for  oom- 
mercial  geography,  their  endless  publications,  their  combinations  to  send  out  travellers- 
abroad  for  information  on  geography,  on  trade,  conmieree,  modes  of  coumiunication,. 
or  new  markets  for  goods,  and  to  ascertain  the  reasons  for  the  decay  of  old  ones. 

Whilst  our  country  has  made  surprising  progress  by  a  kind  of  rule  of  thumb  pro- 
cess, foreign  countries  have  applied  themselves  to  a  scientific  eTamination  of  the 
question,  and  having  learned  all  we  can  tell  them,  are  now  pushing  out  on  a  solid  basia 
to  regions  beyond.  They  fight  us,  indeed,  with  our  own  weapons,  but  they  are  our 
own  weapons  sharpened.  And  we  shall  be  dullards,  indeed,  and  shall  deserve  to  take 
a  second  place  in  all  commercial  matters,  if  we  cannot  put  our  wits  to  school  once 
more  and  leam  from  our  whilom  scholars,  who  are  now,  thanks  to  their  careful  train- 
ing and  patient  working,  becoming  our  masters.  This,  perhaps,  was  the  one  most 
striking  thought  to  the  delegate  of  your  society,  at  this  congress. 

The  meeting  in  the  fine  rooms  of  the  Paris  Gtoographieal  Society  was  divided 
into  seven  sections,  which  were  sub-divided  into  as  many  as  were  required.  Men 
met  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  take  part  in  the  bunness.  Noblemen,  senators,  diplo- 
matists, statesmen,  professors,  members  of  the  Institute,  literary,  militaiy  and  naval 
men,  explorers,  commercial  men  and  manufacturers,  and  a  host  of  soientifio  men 
attended  the  Congress. 

The  following  countries  were  represented — 

Amsbioa:  Argentine  Republic,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Costa  Rica  and  Sani 
Salvador,  United  States. 

Africa  :  Algiers,  Egypt,  Congo,  Senegal,  Great  Popo,  Tunis. 

Australia  :  Queensland,  Victoria. 

EuBOPB :  France,  Belgium,  Denmark,  England,  Holland,  Italy,  Malta,  Prussia  and 
Germany,  Portugal,  Roumaaia,  Russia,  Scotland,  Switaerland,  Turkey,  Wurtembuiig, 
and  others. 

It  would  be  impoMifale  to  mention  all  the  names  of  the  distinguished  men  who 
graced  the  Congress  by  their  presence.    The  members  were  most  gracionsly  ente»» 
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tained  at  the  EzlubLtion  (leYenJ  times) ;  at  reoeptionB  by  Oomte  de  Leaseps,  PriDce 
NapQleon,  Count  Biaemont,  and  they  dined  together  at  the  H6tel  GontinentaL 

When  the  official  report  of  the  Oonference  cornea  to  hand,  a  vast  amount  of 
inatmction  will  be  aTailable  for  ua  all. 

In  a  huge  gathering  of  thia  kind,  where  a  large  number  of  meetingB  were  going 
OQ  at  the  same  timei,  it  waa  impoaaible  to  attend  more  than  a  few.  The  reporter  to 
the  Boyal  Qeographical  Society  haa  given  a  fair  report,  partieularly  of  the  meetingB 
he  attended,  and  more  could  not  be  done.  Your  reporter  attended  aU  he  could,  and 
they  were  not  many.  He  will  not  attempt  to  do  more  than  to  give  the  daaBea,  in 
which  the  subjecta  diacuaaed  were  primarily  divided  aa  followa : — 

Qboup  L — Mathematical  Geography,  including  Geodesy,  Topography,  Hydro- 
graphy, Cartography,  making  14  aectiona  or  diviaiona  of  the  subjects  above. 

Gboup  II. — ^Physical  Geography,  or  General  Geology,  Zoological  and  Botanical 
Geography,  Meteorology,  Climatology,  Medical  Geography,  making  82  sections  or 
diviaiona. 

Gbouf  in. — Economical  and  Statistical  Greography,  or  11  aections  or  divisions. 

Group  IV. — Historical  Geography,  Histoxy  of  Geography,  and  History  of  Carto- 
graphy, in  16  sections. 

Gboup  V. — Pedagogic  Geography,  in  six  sections. 

Gboup  VL — ^Travels  and  Voyages.  Each  country  had  been  requested  to  supply 
this  matter,  and  their  reports  would  be  duly  received. 

Gboup  VII. — ^Anthropology,  Ethnology^  and  Language,  in  18  divisions. 

These  92  queationa,  divisions,  or  sections  covered  an  enormoua  ground,  and  some 
of  the  papers  were  of  a  very  remarkable  character,  from  their  full  ezpoaition  of  the 
matter  dealt  with,  and  the  aharp,  scientific  method  of  working.  It  waa  a  very 
Buooeaafttl  congress,  and  one  that  gave  great  pleaaure  to  asalBt  at.  One  thing  should 
not  be  overlooked,  viz.,  the  very  extraordinary  geographical  display  in  the  Exhibition 
of  nuqpa,  plans,  charts,  atlaaea,  memcdra,  monographs,  models,  anthropologic  models, 
honae  models,  countries,  districta,  and  towns  shown  in  beautiful  reliefs. 

The  magnificent  topographical  display  by  the  City  of  Paris  in  their  two  pavilions, 
the  achool  works,  the  teachers'  text  books,  and  the  pupila'  work,  ahown  side  by  side, 
were  very  wonderful.  The  Congreas  would  have  done  all  of  ua  a  great  amount  of 
good  to  attend. 

A  good  many  membera  of  the  aodety  had  the  pleaaure  of  aeeing  the  wonderful 
display  of  the  Exhibition  and  its  surroundings,  and  left  Paris  astonished  and  charmed. 


HUNDRED   AND   EIGHTH   MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  held  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  Albert  Square,  Wednesday,  October  16th, 
at  7.80  p.m.    The  Rev.  S.  A.  Steinthal  in  the  chair. 

The  members  began  to  gather  about  7-80  p.nL,  and  examined  with  great  mtereat 
a  number  of  apeara  and  curiositiea  from  Lake  Nyaasa,  lent  by  Mr.  F.  Moir  and  the 
Rev.  L.  Scott. 

The  CHAnufAW  read  the  following  letter  from  Sir  H.  F.  Ponsonby,  secretary  to 

H.M.  the  Queen. 

**  Osborne,  August  10th.  1889. 

Sir, — ^I  am  oonmianded  by  the  Queen  to  request  that  you  will  convey  to  the 

membera  of  the  Mancheater  Geographical  Society  Her  Majesty's  thanks  for  the  oopiea 

of  their  journals  which  they  have  had  the  kindneea  to  present  to  the  Queen. — ^I  have 

the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  (Signed)  Hbnbt  F.  PomsoHBT. 

**'K  Sowerbutta,  Esq." 
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Letters  from  Rev.  L.  Sootb,  OodbuI  H.  K  0*NeiJly  Qoyernor  Molonej,  Oapt 
Lttgard,  and  from  H.R  Cardinal  Bampollo,  were  read. 

The  f ollowmg  !■  the  translation  of  the  letter  from  H.R  the  Owdinal,  addroneed 
to  the  President  of  the  Sodety  : — 

**  lUostrious  Sir, — ^The  Holy  Fkther,  who  had  already  admired  and  praised  the 
noble  (sentimentB)  feelings  of  the  Qeographical  Society  of  Manchester,  and  had,  in 
consequence,  in  December  last^  entrusted  Monsignor  the  Bishop  of  Salford  to  be  his 
interpreter  io  convey  to  your  ezoelleney  and  its  college  the  ezpresnon  of  His  special 
benevolence,  has  reoeiyed  with  marked  satkfactton  and  gratitude  the  new  homage 
which  you  have  wished  to  render  him  in  presenting  Him  four  Yolumse  containing  "  Le 
Recueil  des  Actes  Officiels  de  la  dite  Soci^td"  His  Holiness  received  it  with  much  satis- 
faction, the  more  so  that  its  contents  is  of  a  nature  to  strengthen  still  more  the  mutual 
relations  which  will  contribute  to  the  good  suooess  of  that  very  grand  work  to  whieh 
the  Holy  Father  gives  powerful  impulse,  and  which  the  Qeographical  Society  |>refu{  d 
eceur  in  the  interest  of  humanity  and  civilisation  in  Africa*  Having  accomplished  the 
agreeable  message  which  was  entrusted  to  me,  in  the  sovereign  name  of  the  Holy 
Father  to  thank  you  for  such  a  donation,  I  beg  your  Excellency  to  accept  my  most 
sincere  mark  of  esteem.— The  Divine  Servant, 

''(Signed)  M.  Caboinal  RjJiFOUia 

"Rome,  18th  August,  1889." 

After  the  letters  had  been  read,  the  Chatruan  uncovered  the  portrait  of  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  presented  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Hsrting- 
ton,  and  the  portrait  of  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  (M.  Sidi  Oamot), 
presented  by  himself  to  the  Society. 

The  Rev.  Pamfhilb  db  Vbustbb  (brother  of  the  late  Father  Damien),  then 
addressed  the  meeting  in  a  veiy  touching  and  sympathetic  manner,  on  the  work  of 
the  late  Father  Damien  and  the  Leprosy  question. 

The  address  of  Captain  Lugard  on  '^Nyassa"  was  then  read  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  F.  MoiB  exhibited  a  selection  of  photographs  by  the  lantern  in  illustration  of 
Captain  Lugard's  paper,  and  gave  very  graphic  illustrations  of  the  countiy  and  the 
condition  of  the  people. 

During  the  evening  the  members  examined  the  additions  to  the  library  of  the 
Society  which  were  on  view,  as  also  a  collection  of  Nyassa  curiosities  lent  by  Mr.  Moir. 

Miss  Walkbb,  Mr.  R.  C.  Phillifs,  and  Mr.  Bkdnall  provided  instrumental  and 
vocal  musie,  and  refreshments  were  served  during  the  evening. 

The  Rev.  L.  Soott  gave  some  incidents  of  his  visit  to  Nyassa,  and  moved  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Captain  Lugard,  Mr.  Moir,  and  the  Rev.  Pamphile  de  Veuster  for  their 
addresses.    Mr.  J.  Dilworth-Habbison  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  Mom  responded,  asking  for  the  active  sympathy  of  the  members  for  the 
work  being  done  in  that  part  of  Africa. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Casabtblli  moved,  and  Councillor  Lbboh  seconded,  a  motion  of 
thanks  to  the  chairman  and  the  musicians. 

The  Chaibmas  Acknowledged  the  vote,  and  the  meeting  doeed  at  about  10-80. 


HUNDRED  AND  NINTH  MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  held  in  the  library,  Wednesday,  November  6th,  1889,  at  11  a.m.,  to 
receive  Messrs.  Wardle^  of  Tripoli,  and  J.  Rippon,  from  Formosa  and  Is.  S.  Thomd. 
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A  number  of  memben  attended,  and  had  a  meet  intereBting  conyenatioD  witb 
both  gentlemen.  Mr.  Riftoh  exhibited  a  Talnable  oollection  of  photographs  of  For- 
mofla»  HoDg  Eong^  Amoy,  the  West  Coast  of  Africa^  the  Fortugueee  PooeeflDoni  in 
Angola,  &0. 


HUNDRED   AND   TENTH   MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  held  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  Wednesday,  November  6th,  1889,  at 
7-80  p.m. ;  the  Rot.  S.  A.  Sturthal  in  the  chair. 

I^inee  Ebopotkin  addressed  the  memben  on  "What  Geography  ought  to  be." 
Hie  addieai  was  illostrated  with  seyeral  maps  and  views.    (See  pp.  856.) 

Mr.  Mabx  STm&UF,  F.O.S.,  and  others  asked  questions  in  relation  to  the  ancient 
flow  of  the  Siberian  rivers,  to  which  replies  were  given. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Harold  WooUey  (one  of  the  members  of  the  Society)  having 
been  mentioned,  Mr.  Pibot  Qlass  moved,  and  Mr.  K  Toonix  seconded,  a  resolution 
— "That  our  very  sincere  condolence  be  tendered  to  Mrs.  WooUey  and  the  family  on 
the  sad  events"  which  was  canied. 

A  very  heariy  vote  of  thanks  to  Prince  Eropotkin  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  L.  C. 
Casaxtilli,  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  Zjmmebs  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Scott  Cowabo  (H.M.  Inspector 
of  Schools)  supported  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

Prince  KnoForxm  having  responded,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman, 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Hotlk  Todd,  and  carried. 


HUNDRED   AND   ELEVENTH   MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  held  in  the  Library,  Thursday,  November  7th,  1889,  at  7-80  p.m. ;  Mr. 
J.  Dilwobth-Habbibon  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  meetings  held  October  11th  (107),  16th  (108),  November  6th 
(109),  and  6th  (110)  were  read,  and  approved. 

Presentations  were  announced  from  Lieut.-Col.  E.  Rogers,  F.RG.S.,  and 
The  Agent-Qeneral  for  New  South  Wales. 

A  note  from  Mr.  Guy  Hillier  was  read,  explaining  that  he  was  leaving  England 
to-day,  and  was  therefrom  unable  to  address  the  Society,  and  promising  to  contribute 
from  abroad. 

The  election  of  the  following  new  members  for  1890  was  announced : — 

Life, — Mr.  F.  Smallman. 

AssooiATBS.— Messrs.  Thos.  Foden,  W.  Lewis  Grant,  and  Wm.  Ward. 

An  address  by  Mr.  J.  Riffon,  A.I.C.E.,  on  "  The  Portuguese  Possessions  of  Angola 
and  the  South-west  Coast  of  Africa,"  illustrated  with  a  number  of  photographs  lent  to 
the   odety.    (See  pp.  859.)    Some  converMtion  ensued  on  this  paper. 

The  report  of  the  Tyneside  Geographical  Society  was  read,  and  the  progresB  of 
the  society  noted  with  pleasure. 

The  Charter  of  Incorporation  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company  was  read,  and 
elidted  a  spirited  discussion.    (See  pp.  888.) 

The  news  of  Dr.  Pbtee'b  death  was  announced,  and  great  regret  was  expressed. 

The  SxOBXTABT  made  some  remarks  on  the  Stanley  Expedition,  and  on  the  nn- 
oertahity  of  the  presence  of  Emin  B^  and  Mr.  Jephson  with  Mr.  Stanley  from  the 
late  telegrsms. 

The  meeting  dosed  at  a  late  hour. 
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HUNDRED  AND  TWELFTH  MEETING 

Of  the  Sodetj,  held  in  the  Mayor's  Ptfflour,  on  Friday,  NoTember  15th,  1889,  at  8-80 
pjn.;  His  Worship  the  Matob  (Aldennan  Mark,  J.P.),  in  the  chur. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  J.  F.  Hatton,  J.P.,  F.R.O.S.,  was  read  :— 

"  51,  Marine  Parade,  Brighton,  18th  November,  1889. 

"  Dear  Sir, — ^I  very  much  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  be  in  Manchester  on  Friday, 
and  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Goremor  Molon^,  and  of  hearing  his  addrassL 
I  regret  deeply  my  inability  to  be  present^  and  express  my  regard  for  an  old  friend 
who  has  shown  such  interest  in  the  derelopment  of  our  trade  in  Westen  Africa,  and 
espedally  in  that  of  his  own  goTsmment  of  Lagos.  Being  one  of  the  fint  Buropean 
merchants  to  enter  Lagos  after  its  bombardment  and  capture  from  the  sLave  traders 
in  1852, 1  would  gladly  have  borne  testimony  to  its  progieas  under  British  rula— Yours 
▼eiy  faithfully,  (Signed)    "  Jamib  F.  Hutioh. 

'*Eli  Sowerbutts,  Esq." 

His  WoBSHiF,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  remarked  upon  the  excellent  and 
▼aluable  work  done  by  the  Society,  and  conmiended  the  Society  to  the  oonmiercial 
men  of  the  ciiy  and  district.  He  then  gave  Qovemor  Moloney  a  very  oordJal  welcome 
to  Manchester. 

H  K  Governor  Molonbt,  C.M.G.,  of  Lagos,  then  addressed  the  meeting  on 
"  Cotton  InterestB,  Fore%n  and  Native,  in  Yoruba  and  generally  in  West  Africa." 
(See  pp.  255—276.) 

A  number  of  questions  were  asked  and  replied  to,  and  remarks  on  the  address 
were  made  by  Lt.  GoL  Boqibs,  Mr.  R  Stkbs,  J.  P.,  Mr.  W.  Mathib,  M.P.,  and  others. 

The  address  was  illustrated  with  maps  and  a  large  collection  of  doths  of  native 
manufacture,  which  were  very  carefully  examined.  Invitations  had  been  sent  to  all 
the  Lancashire  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Governor  Mokmey  for  his  Tory 
valuable  address  and  for  the  loan  of  the  doths.  The  Governor  responded,  snd  moved 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  His  Worship  for  his  kind  presidency  and  the  use  of  his  parlour, 
which  was  seconded  by 

The  Major  briefly  responded. 


HUNDRED  AND  THIRTEENTH  MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  held  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  November  15th,  1889,  at 
8  o'clock  p.m.;  the  Bev.  S.  A.  StmiTHAL  in  the  chair. 

H.  E.  Governor  MoLOiniT  addressed  the  members  on  "The  Melodies  of  the 
Natives  of  West  Africa^"  and  the  ain  were  rendered  by  Mr.  R  C.  PmLun  on  the 
violin.    (See  pages  277  to  298.) 

Tlie  paper  was  most  interesting,  and  was  listened  to  with  great  attention. 

A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Governor  and  to  Mr.  Phillips,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  F.  Zimmbbn,  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Stott,  and  supported  by  the 
Rev.  H.  W.  Lrtlb  and  the  Smbstabt. 

The  GoTiBHOB  replied,  and  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  diairmia,  which 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Dowdaix^  and  supported  by  Mr.  8.  IB^xtmbb. 

The  Chaieican  responded. 
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HUNDRED  AND  FOURTEENTH  MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  held  in  tbe  Library,  Monday,  December  16tli,  1889,  at  7-80  p.m.;  Mr. 
Thoicas  SwAirwioK  in  tlie  ohair. 

The  minutes  of  the  following  meetings  were  read  and  approved  :  November  7th 
(111),  16th  (112),  16th  (118). 

PrewntationB  were  annomioed  from : — 

Measrs.  G.  Philip  and  Son. 
Mr.  Holt  S.  Hallett,  M.InBt.G.E.,  &c.,  &c. 
The  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
Mr.  J.  J.  GardwelL 
The  election  of  the  following  members  for  1890  was  announced : — 
Obdhtabt:  Messrs.  Isaac  Bentley,  Gustav  Eckhard,  G.  W.  Fkzakerley,  J.  H. 
Eeymer,  Rev.  H.  W.  Little,  Charles  Marseback,  T.  G.  Middleton,  A.C.A.,  J.  D.  Mihie, 
R.  M.  Pankhuist^  LL.D.,  Robert  Riddick,  Henry  Simon,  C.K,  James  Wilding  (in  lien 
of  Associate). 

AflBOOiATB:  Messrs.  Alfred  OUivant)  James  Saner,  A.  L.  Thacker,  and  Mrs. 
Wilding. 

The  following  letters,  in  reply  to  votes  of  condolence,  were  read : — 

From  Lord  Winmarleigh. 

"  Winmarleigh,  Garstang,  December  6th,  1889. 
**  Sir, — I  beg  of  you  to  express  to  the  CouncQ  of  the  Manchester  Geographical 
Society  how  much  I  feel  their  kind  message  of  sympathy  with  me  in  my  present  veiy 
great  grief.    Accept  also  my  thanks  for  your  kind  expressions  and  good  wishes. 
Yoxurs  faithfully,  (Signed)    "  Winxablkigh." 

From  Mrs.  Mac&dyen. 

*<  Whalley  Range,  December  Srd,  1889. 
"  Mrs.  Macfadyen  and  family  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  kind  and  sympa- 
thetic resolution  passed  by  the  Council  of  the  Manchester  G^graphical  Society, 
Dr.  Macfadyen  always  regretted  his  inability  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Society." 

From  Mrs.  Walker  and  Family. 
"Manchester  Ship  Canal  Contractor's  Office,  December  7th,  1889. 
'*  Dear  Sir, — ^Allow  me^  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Walker  and  family,  to  thank  you  most 
sincerely,  and  through  you  the  Manoheeter  Geographical  Society,  for  the  kind  resolu- 
tion of  condolence  which  you  have  forwarded.  We  have  been  deeply  touched  by  the 
many  evidences  of  sympathy  that  have  been  sent  to  us  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  from  all  classes,  diowing  the  universal  respect  and  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Walker 
was  held ;  and  not  the  least  touching  of  these  is  the  letter  that  you  have  so  kindly 
sentL  May  I  ask  you  to  convey  our  thanks  to  the  mover  and  seconder  of  the 
reeolntion. — Believe  m%  yours  very  sincerely, 

(Signed)    ''Loum  P.  Nott. 
"  EU  Sowerbutti,  Esq." 

And  from  Commander  G.  Holm,  R.N. 

'*  Copenhagen,  28rd  November,  1889. 
"Sir, — ^I  thank  yon  very  much  for  the  most  interesting  "Journal,''  Vol  V.,  1-8, 
which  you  have  had  the  courtesy  to  send  me.  I  think  that  I  am  the  European  that 
has  the  beet  acquaintance  of  the  people  on  the  East  Coast  of  Greenland,  and  therefore 
I  feel  bound  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  note  p.  79 — "  a  Httle-known  raoe^"  which 
in  no  manner  is  correct — ^Toor  obedient  servant^ 

(Signed)    "  Gubtav  Holm,  Commander  R.N." 
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Mr.  J.  A.  SwANWiCK  then  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  Altas  Miluon,  M.A.,  on  *'The 
Lagoons  of  the  Bight  of  Benin,"  which  waa  illuBtrated  with  a  large  map.  (See  pp.  88S.) 

The  SiOBiTABT  then  read,  "  In  Tropical  Africa,*'  from  the  2>at2y  Tdegraipk  (see 
pp.  875);  "A  Spring  Ride  in  Southern  Spain,"  from  The  Field  (see  pp.  878); 
"SwaEiland,"  and  '^Italian  Interests  in  Africa"  (see  pp.  866),  by  the  Rer.  L.  C. 
Casartelli,  M.A.,  kc    Considerable  discussion  ensued  on  the  reading  of  the  papers. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Millson  for  his  address,  to  Mr.  Swanwick  for  his  reading) 
and  to  the  Chairman,  dosed  a  most  interesting  and  profitable  meeting. 


HUNDRED  AND  FIFTEENTH  MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  held  in  the  Library,  Friday,  December  20thy  1889,  at  7-30  p.m., 
Mr.  B.  O'CoMiroR  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  December  16th  (114)  having  been  read  and 
approved,  the  election  of  the  following  members  by  the  councU  was  announced : — 

Obodtabt:  Messrs.  C.  Dennis  (in  lieu  of  associate),  Joseph  Halliwell,  J.  A. 
Swanwick,  Henry  Teny,  Lawrence  Wilson,  and  S.  Benson  Woodhead. 

AasooiATB :  Messrs.  B.  B.  Brierley,  B.A.,  J.  Oroasley,  C.  K  Hindley,  Job  Holland, 
Peter  Matthews,  jun.,  and  Robert  Stewart 

CoBRESPOMDiNa :  Messrs.  Charles  Ganthiot,  Paris,  and  James  Jackson,  Paris. 

HoNOBART :  H.  E.  Sir  Alfred  Moloney,  G.C.M.G.,  (Governor  of  Lagos. 

The  following  papers  were  read :  "  The  Newspapers  of  the  World ;"  "  Qeography," 
by  C.  Marvin,  l^eside  Qeographical  Society  (see  pp.  865) ;  "  The  Great  Chinese 
Railway— text  of  the  Imperial  Decree,  &c. "  (see  pp.  886) ;  "  Siberian  Trade,"  by 
H.  K.  Sullivan,  Kewcastle  (see  pp.  867) ;  <'  The  '^^kings,"  a  review  of  M.  dn  Chaillu's 
"Hardy  Norsemen**  (see  pp.  897);  '*Duke  Frederic  of  Holstein  Gottorp,  and  his 
attempt  in  the  17th  century  to  force  the  foreign  trade  of  Germany  through  the  Port 
of  Bremen,"  contributed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Victoria  University;* 
"  Chinese  Chess,*'  from  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  Shanghai  branch,  with 
a  game  played  according  to  the  Chinese  rules  on  a  board  prepared  by  two  members ; 
a  review  of  the  foreign  publications  received  during  the  year. 

An  interesting  discussion  took  place  on  the  several  papers,  and  thanks  to  the 
readers  and  the  chairman  closed  a  most  interesting  meeting. 


THE  FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Library,  on  Monday,  October  28th,  1889,  at  8  o'clock, 
p.nL|  the  Rev.  S.  A  Stminthal  in  the  chair. 

Professor  Core,  the  Rev.  L.  C.  Casartelli,  and  a  good  many  members  were  present 

Letters  of  apology  for  absence  were  read  from  the  Chairman  and  several  members 
of  the  Council. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed — amoved  by 
the  Rev.  L.  C.  Casabtilu,  M.A,  PLD. ;  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Babkeb. 

The  following  Report  and  the  Balance  Sheet  (which  had  been  duly  audited  by 
Messrs.  T.  Gregory,  F.CA.,  and  J.  C.  Blake)  having  been  read  were  adopted : — 

*  This  paper  will  be  published  in  the  next  Journal. 
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THE  REPORT  OP  THE  COUNCIL,  1889. 

The  work  of  the  Society  hae  been  carried  on  during  the  year  1888  with  a  fair 
amount  of  success. 

Keeping  in  view  the  objects  of  the  Society,  yiz.,  to  further  the  pursuit  of  the 
aciettce,  by  the  study  of  documents,  by  communication  with  learned  societies,  corres- 
pondence, and  to  encourage  the  right  teaching  of  Qeography  in  colleges  and  schools, 
the  Council  have  been  able  to  place  before  the  members  a  valuable  series  of 
addresses  on  the  various  scientific,  economical,  and  conunerdal  aspects  of  the  subject. 
These  addressee  have  been  reprinted  in  the  "Journal"  of  the  Society,  and  form  a 
very  handsome  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

The  Society  is  in  aotiye  correspondence  with  a  very  large  number  of  foreign 
societies,  with  missionaries,  merchants,  consuls,  and  others  abroad. 

The  library  has  been  added  to  yery  considerably  during  the  year,  both  by 
purchase  and  by  gift,  and  is  rapidly  becoming  a  most  important  collection. 

The  Council  has  been  pleased  to  find  a  great  desire  to  borrow  such  maps, 
diagrams,  books,  and  other  matters  suitable  for  lending  by  the  members  to  illustrate 
papers  and  addresses  in  their  Tarions  localities,  and  this  will  probably  be  found  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the  Society  can  act  upon  the 
community. 

A  list  of  the  addresses  given  to  the  Society  shows  how  much  very  cordial  and 
kindly  help  has  been  given,  and  also  the  wide  range  of  the  studies  and  inquiries  of 
the  members. 

The  addresses  given  were  as  follows : — 

XUBOFI. 

The  Heart  of  Europe  from  a  Railway  Car :  Mr.  T.  Newbigging,  C.E. 


Formosa  :  Mr.  J.  Rippon.  The  Meteorology  of  the  Red  Sea :  Dr.  Black,  Edin- 
burgh.   The  Future  of  the  Railways  in  Asia. 

A7BI0A. 

Western  Equatorial  Africa :  Mr.  Robert  Capper,  F.R.a.S.  The  Galla  Country : 
Rev.  T.  Wakefield.  Trade  and  Native  Industries  on  the  Congo :  Mr.  J.  Ainsworth. 
Conference  and  Meeting  on  British  Interests  in  the  Nyassa  District  of  East  Africa. 
Nyaasa  Land :  Consul  H.  E.  O'Neill,  Mozambique.  Austral  Africa :  Rev.  John 
Mackenzie.  Liberia :  Consul  the  Hon.  E.  B.  Gudgeon.  A  Holiday  in  Central  Africa : 
Rev.  L.  Scott 

Addressee  from  Rev.  Professor  Lindsay,  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland ;  Mr. 
R.  N.  Oust,  LL.D.';  Bishop  Smythies,  East  Africa ;  the  Rev.  J.  Mo.  Murtrie,  M.A,  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland ;  the  Rev.  Horace  Waller,  F.RQ.S. ;  the  Rev.  Lawrence 
Scott ;  Mr.  W.  Ewing,  African  Lakes  Company ;  the  Rev.  T.  Wakefield,  late  of 
Rib^;  Mr.  W.  B.  Blaikie,  Edinburgh;  Rev.  F.  0.  Sutton,  Newcastle ;  Mr.  GUbert 
Beith,  Glasgow ;  Rev.  G.  S.  Reaney,  Manchester ;  Mr.  R  C.  Phillips,  late  of  the 
Congo ;  Mr.  C.  P.  Hankey,  London  ;  Rev.  W.  H.  Penney,  M.A,  London ;  Mr.  C.  H. 
Allen,  Anti-Slavery  Society ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Wylde,  late  Foreign  Office. 
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AMBRICA. 

CroiBe  in  Gentral  America :  Captain  Kiddle,  B.N.  Pangoay :  Edited  l)j  Oonnil 
J.  Parlane,  J.P. 

AUBTBALIA. 

"^ctom :  The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Biihop  of  Maaehester. 

TBI  70UB. 

The  ffiatory  of  Antirtic  Reeearch  ;  reyiwd  hj  Admiral  Sir  Krumus  Ommanenj. 

OSHIBAL. 

The  Society's  Diagrams  at  the  Royal  Jubilee  Ezfailntoa :  The  Secretary.  Our 
Water  Supply  to  Large  Towns :  Ck>uncilIor  Sherratt.  State-Directed  Emigratiofi : 
Mr.  J.  G.  Fielden.  "Sloyd":  Mr.  J.  S.  Thornton,  B.A.  Slavery  in  Africa: 
Commander  Cameron  ;  Mrs.  0.  Barboza.  The  Teaching  of  Commercial  and  Technical 
Geography  in  Elementary  Schools  :  Mr.  J.  Silberbadi,  of  LiverpooL  Report  of  the 
British  Association :  Mr.  F.  J.  Faraday. 

The  Conference  on  British  Interests  in  East  Africa^  and  the  Meetings  held  on 
the  same  subject  have  had  great  influence  in  drawing  attention  to  the  important 
work  being  done  in  these  regions  by  missionaries  and  traders,  and  the  Society  may  be 
satisfied  with  the  important  results  which  have  accrued. 

Whilst  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  Society  have  been  stirred  and  informed 
by  this  brilliant  series  of  papers,  the  question  of  local  Geography  has  not  been  neg- 
lected. 

Visits  have  been  made  and  repeated  to  great  libraries  and  to  the  district  round. 
The  reports  in  the  proceedings  of  these  visits  are  full  of  interest^  and  the  bibliogra 
phical  work  done  of  permanent  value. 

The  first  Continental  trip  of  the  Society  was  made  to  Antwerp  and  BroBwlsi 
where  the  members  were  received  with  great  kindness,  and  the  visit  was  very  profitable 
indeed.    The  following  ia  a  list  of  the  vidts  paid : — 

January  21,  Salford  Free  Library  and  Museum ;  March  17,  Manchester  Free 
Library ;  April  21,  Art  Museum,  Ancoats ;  April  28,  liverpool  Free  Pnblic  Library, 
Museum,  and  Royal  Listitution ;  May  12,  Liverpool  Free  Public  Library  and  Museum  ; 
June  28,  Ship  Canal— Eastham  to  Ellesmere  Port ;  July  20,  Boggart  Hole  dong^, 
and  the  Simpson  Institute,  Moston;  August  11,  Booth  Hall;  September  7, 
Brussels^  Antwerp,  Ac.,  &c. 

Not  only  do  the  members  acquire  a  large  amount  of  useful  knowledge  by  theae 
visits,  but  the  social  element  is  fostered,  and  a  means  is  provided  of  making  the 
members  known  to  each  other,  deriving  much  mutual  help. 

The  accounts  for  the  year  have  been  duly  audjted,  and  are  appended  to  this 
Report. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  as  the  Society  becomes  better  known  and  its  work  appnoiated, 
that  a  large  accession  of  commercial  and  philanthropic  persons  will  be  made  to  its  roll 
of  membership.  The  claims  of  the  Society  especially  appeal  to  ladies,  and  to  those 
who  are  engaged  in  any  way  with  the  educational  woric  of  the  day. 

Death  has  been  busy  in  our  ranksi  and  we  have  to  regret  the  passing  away  of  a 
good  many  warm  friends,  and  from  other  causes  there  must  be  always  a  number  of 
resignations.  It  requires  vigorous  effort  to  replace  these  memben,  and  not  only  to 
replace  them  but  to  ad4  to  them  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Society  may  be  able  to 
do,  with  vigour  and  e£foct,  the  great  beneficial  and  necessary  work  set  before  it. 
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REVENUE   ACCOUNT, 
January  Ut  to  December  Slit,  1888, 


Dr.  £ 

To  Membert*  BalMoriptioM 

„  860  OnUzuuy  at  SI/- 867  10    0 

„  186 AMOcUta at  10/6  ....  70  17    6 
„iaooietyat£SSi 2    2    0 


8.  d.  £    8.  d. 


»> 


Banklntereit 


-440    0 
0  18 


6 

4 


£441    2  10 


Cr.  £    8.  d.  £    8.   d. 

SyExpeuBMof  Meetings..  105    9    4 

„  Journal,  July  to  Decem- 
ber, 1887 128    1    8 

„  Rent,  Rates.  Taxes,  Gas..  60    6    S 

,,  Books     and     Maps    for 

Library 12  19    6 

„  Advertising    10    0    2 

„  Sundry  Eicpenses.  Goal, 
Stationeix  Gleaning 
Offices,    Postage,    Gar- 

riage.  Telegrams 72    9    8 

82    9  10 

„  Cost    of    Oonf  erenoe    on 

Nyassa  Question,  May  18.  80    0  11 

„  Balanee  of  Income  over 

Expenditure  8116  10 

£441    2  10 


GENERAL   BALANCE    ACCOUNT, 
Jamuury  to  December  SUt,  1888, 


£    8.  d.  £    8.  d. 
To    Arrears    d     Members' 

Subscriptions 255    2    6 

„  Oashinlieasurer'shands.llS    8    8 
„  Less  owing  to  Secretary..  11  18    1 


„  To  Balance  of  Defldencj 

Account    88  19    2 

„  Less  Balanoe  of  Revenue 

Account    8116  10 


100    5    7 


67    8    4 


£418  11    5 


LlABILITin.  £    8.   d. 
By  Eleven  Life  Membership  Subscrip- 
tions in  Reserve 116  10    0 

„  Sundry  Accounts  owing 808    1    6 


£418  11    6 


Bzamined  and  found  correct, 


(Signed) 


THEORDORE  QREaORY,  P.C.A.,    \a„^:^ 

J.  C.  BLAKE,  j- Auditors. 


October  22nd,  1889. 


Moved  by  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Stsikthal  ;  aeoonded  by  ProfeBBor  T.  H.  Cobb,  MX 

It  WM  decided  in  future  to  have  the  Annual  Meeting  about  the  close  of  the 
Winter  Session,  and  not  so  late  as  October. 

Very  hearty  votes  of  thanks  were  duly  passed  to  the  Council  and  Officers  of  the 
Society,  and  to  the  Auditors  for  their  services  during  the  year.  Proposed  by 
Mr.  SVADDOH ;  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  Babkbb. 

A  leoommendation  was  passed  to  ask  the  members  to  do  their  utmost  to  Snoreaae 
the  number  of  tnemben  of  the  Society, 
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The  foDowing  were  elected  to  be  the  Ooanoil  tod  Offioen  of  the  Societj  for  the 
next  term : — 

FBBTDXIIT. 

Hie  Qraoe  the  Duki  of  Deyonbhibi,  K.a.,  Chancellor  of  the  Victoria  UniTerrily. 

VICB-FBSBIDIJin. 


Tlie  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Derby,  K.G.. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Winmarleigh. 

The  Rey.  the  Earl  of  Molgrave. 

Lord  Frederic  S.  Hamilton. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Muiohester. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Salfoid. 

His  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Manchester. 

His  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Stockportb 

His  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Salfoid. 

His  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Rochdale. 
1Tbe  Vioe-Chancellor  of   the  Victoria 

University. 
fThe  Principal  of  Owens  College,  Chair- 
man of  the  CoundL 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Manchester! 

The  Very  Rev.  Monsignor  Qadd. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Fergusson, 
Bart,  CJ.E.,  M.P. 

The  Rifl^t  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P. 

Sir  W.  H.  Houldsworth,  Bart,  M.P. 

Sir  Humphrey  F.  De  Trafiford,  Bart 


Sir  J.  C.  Lee,  J.P. 

Sir  J.  J.  Harwood,  J.P. 

The  Hon.  Algernon  E^gerton,  J.P. 

Mr.  R  Armitage,  J.P. 

Mr.  Jacob  Bri^t,  M  JP. 
M'Profeisor   W.   Boyd  Dawkins,    M.A., 
F.Ra 

Mr.  F.  W.  Grafton,  J  J. 

Mr.  Edward  Hardcastle,  M.P. 

Mr.  Oliver  Hevwood,  J.P.,  High  Sherift 
of  Lancashire. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Howortii,  M.P. 

Mr.  Isaac  Hoyle,  M.P. 
♦tMr.    J.   F.    Hutton,    J.P.,    F.R.G.S., 
Consul  for  BelgiuuL 

Mr.  J.  Thewlis  Johnson. 

Mr.  Henry  Lee,  J.P. 

Mr.  W.  Mather,  J.P. 

Mr.  Samuel  Ogden,  J.P. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Roby,  M.A. 

Councillor  Henry  Samson,  J.P. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Schwann,  M.P. 
"trhe  Rev.  a  A.  Steinthal,  Vice-Chairman 
of  the  Council. 


TBUBTnEB. 

Mr.  Alderman  C.  Makinson,  J.P. 
Mr.  James  Jardine,  J.P.  |     Mr.  J.  F.  HutUm,  J.P.,  F.R.G.S. 

TBBASUBIB. 

*Mr.  T.  R  Wilkinson,  The  Polygon,  Ardwick. 


GOUirOIL. 


Mr.  Frederic  Burton. 
tRev.  L.  C.  Caaartelli,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
"Professor  T.  H.  Core,  M.A. 
fMiss  Day,  Girls'  High  School 

Chevalier  Robert  Fi^ehUchyVice-Consul 
for  Italy. 
tMr.  M.  G.  Glazebrook,  M.A. 

Mr.  Georse  Harker. 

Mr.  Elijah  Helm. 

Mr.  A.  Hughes,  M. A. 
*Mr.  Job  Irlam. 
*Mr.  Sydney  Keymer. 


Mrs.  Boaden  T.  Leech. 

Mr.  George  Lord,  J.P. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Nodal. 

Mr.  James  Parlane,  J.P. 

Mr.  Fritz  Reifls. 

Mens.  Leon  Gme.  Le  Rous,  Vioe-Consol 

for  France. 
"Councillor  W.  Sherratt 
*Mr.  Mark  Stirrup,  F.G.a,  Hon.  Sec. 

Manchester  Geological  Society. 
*Mr.  Thomas  Swanwick. 


HONOBABT  SBORITABIBS. 

*tMr.  A.  R.  Galld,  29,  Dale  Street.  |  *tMr.  F.  Zimmem,  Hardman  Street 

BICBITABT. 

£11  Sowerbutts,  F.R.G.S..  44,  Brown  Street,  Manchester. 

*  General  Purposes  Committee.  f  Education  Committee. 

Messrs.  J.  a  Thornton,  B.A.,  and  Wm.  Wardale  are  also  Members  of  the  Education 

Committee. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Bbabbubn,  seconded  by  Mr.  Svaddon. 
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LIST     OF     MEMBERS, 

December  Slat,  1889, 

Note.— H  aignifieB  HoDorary,  C— Oorrespondingy  L — Life,  A — ^Aaaociate,  *  Affiliftted 

SocietieB.    AU  othera  are  Ordinary  Members. 

HAberdare,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  G.O.B.,  Duffiryn,  Mountain  Aih,  Soath  Wita 

Addyman,  Thomas,  Hill  Brook  Orange,  Bramhall,  Stockport 

Alexander,  Bernard,  Museum  Street,  Manchester 

Aldred,  Thos.,  F.O.A.,  Norwood,  Derby  Road,  Heaton  Moor 

Aldred,  Wm.,  F.C.A.,  8,  Essex  Street,  Manchester 
▲Allen,  C.  H.,  F.R.a.S.,  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society,  65»  New  Broad 
Street,  London,  E.O. 

Allen,  Walker,  jun.,  Beech  Bank,  Bolton  Road.  Radcli£Ee 

Andreasian,  Ohanness,  100,  Portland  Street,  Manchester 
AAndreasian,  Mrs.  O.,  Qladys  Mount,  Stretford 

Anson,  The  Yen.  Arohdeacon,  Birch,  Manchester 

Armistead,  Richard,  28,  Chambres  Road,  Southport 

Armitage,  B.,  J.P.,  Chomlea,  Pendleton 

Armitage,  (George  Herbert,  80,  Victoria  Drive,  Sale 

Armitage,  Sam.,  Ghaselev  House,  Eccles  Old  Road,  Manchester 

Armitage,  S.  F.,  J.P.,  PaJace  Street,  Manchester 

Armitage,  V.  E.,  M.A.,  J.P.,  Swinton  Park,  Manchester 

Armitage,  William,  J.  P.,  95,  Portland  Street,  Manchester 

Aming,  Charles,  11,  Bloom  Street,  Manchester 
▲Arnold,  W.  A.,  Haworth's  Buildings,  Cross  Street,  Manchester 

Arsenian,  A.  0 ,  67,  Dickenson  Street,  Manchester 
▲Ashbum,  William,  86,  Portman  Street,  Whalley  Range 

Ashby,  Henry,  M.D.,  The  Lindens,  Lower  Park  Road,  '\^otoria  Park 

Ashton,  W.  A.,  Windsor  Road,  Levenshulme 

Aahworth,  Francis,  109,  Prinoess  Street,  Manchester 

Attkins^  Edgar,  83,  Prinoess  Street,  Manchester 

Baddeley,  John,  1,  Charlotte  Street,  Manchester 

Bagley,  Ralph  (Bagley  and  Wright),  12,  Cannon  Street^  Manchester 

Bailey,  G.  H.,  Westfield,  Greenfield 

Bailey,  Alderman  W.  H.,  Albion  Works,  Salford 
▲Baker,  William,  88,  Brunswick  Street,  Chorlton-on-Medlock 

Balfour,  The  Right  Hoa  A.  J.,  M.P.,  4,  Carlton  Gardens,  London,  S.W. 

Ball,  Edward,  20,  Ducie  Street,  Oxford  Street,  Manchester 
▲Balmer,  A.  W.,  Crescent  Road,  Cheetham  Hill 

BaUner,  J.  K,  Crescent  Road,  Cheetham  Hill 

Barclay,  George,  45,  Hanging  Ditch,  Manchester 

Barker,  James,  Church  Street,  Manchester 

Barker,  John  Lees,  Bowdon 

Barker,  Reuben  C,  Elenley,  Cheadle 

Barker,  Richard,  10,  Nelson  Street,  Lower  Broughton 
▲Barlow,  James,  Raddiffe 

Barlow,  John  K,  Greenthome,  Edgeworth,  Bolton 

Baron,  Alderman  William,  J.P.,  Castlemere,  Rochdale 

Bass,  Hermann,  47,  Lower  Mosley  Street 
▲Bates,  John,  B.A ,  Acres  Bank,  Stalybridge 

Bates,  Ralph,  J.P.,  Acres  Bank,  Stalybridge 
▲Batho,  Thomas,  88,  Church  Street,  Manchester 

Batty,  Alderman  William,  J.P.,  Market  Strict,  Manchester 
▲Becker,  Miss  Lydia  E.,  9,  John  Dalton  Street,  Manchester 

Becker,  Wilfred,  14,  Cross  Street,  Manchester 

Beith,  GUbert,  J.P.,  7,  Royal  Biink  Place,  Glasgow 

Beith,  J.  A.,  J.P.,  14,  Bridge  Street^  ICanchester 
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96, 
Bthmm,  Homy,  52,  SMkrflle  Stnet, 
Befamiit  nank,  65,  Foantem  Street^ 
BefaroM.  GoflteT,  36,  Prineev  Street 

ABeUduK  B.  L,  11,  Todd  Stnct, 

HBdgkni,  Hk  Hajesty  the  King  of  tbe,  K.GL 

BeU,  Fraderick,  97,  Shrewibaiy  Bkn^  Mo«  Side, 

Beotlej,  laMM,  Ford  Bank,  Bovdoa 

iFfiiil,  W.  a.  Deaf  and  Dumb  IiMlitetiB^  Old  Tnlfivd, 

Bejcrieo,  Hau  (BmaWan  and  Co.X  BUdcbiuB  Sfa«efe»  SMxd 

ABiekertoo,  Biduod,  Bidunoiid  Stnefc^  Aabfton-onder-LjiM 

Kenu^  C.  Vao,  29,  Dale  Straefe,  MmdiMhr 
cKgolk  Pttiieaor  Leon,  Principal  da  Goli%e  de  Ste,  Onw 

Kidi,  Hfltbett^  54,  John  Daltoo  Stnet,  Menrhwtfr 
ABiiiejr,  TbomM  Hornbj,  9,  Beaufort  Road,  BrooUaadi 

Bhek,  Smseon-lUjor  J.  IL,  F.R.aS.E.,  2,  Qtar^  Square,  Bdinhv]^ 

Blair,  Geoige  DeBtipn,  18,  Aytoun  Street^  Jfanflwifr 

Blake,  John  Ghariea,  21,  Tomer  Street^  Minriiffcfr 

BleaUej,  Horace  W.,  MTrtle  Grofe,  PuMwich 
JkBldoA,  W^  19a,  York  Street,  ¥anfhftfir 

«ea,  A.  J.  &,  (Aoriton  Street^  ¥anfhftfir 

Boarfman,  Jamei^  CJL,  64,  Croai  Street^  ManfliPBtoi 
LBoddmgton,  Cooscakr  Heniy,  New  Bridge  Street^  Mtachertar 
HBodio,  ProfeaMT  Luigi,  MiniBter  of  Statietiei^  Bome 
BBoD^arte,  Prince  Boland,  Puis 
ABooker,  J.,  54,  Deronahire  Street^  ffigfaer  Broa|^toa 

Booth,  Samuel,  748,  Bochdale  Boad,  ¥anrheatffr 
ABooth,  William,  Aigyle  BiiildiDg8»  Heywood 

Boatodc,  Thomaa,  11,  Bloom  Stzeet»  Maaeheater 
ABottomlef,  J.  Alfred,  17,  Kirkgate  Bmldinga,  Huddenfield 

Bottomlejr,  William,  JP.,  43,  Derby  Boad,  Soathpoit 

Bowea,  O.  T.,  7,  Stw  Luke's  Temce,  Cheetham  Hill 
^Bowker,  A.  W^  325,  Ecdea  New  Road,  Weaate 
ABradborn,  Jamea,  8,  Si.  Maiy's  Pareonage,  Mancheater 
ABradbum,  a  J^  F.A.a,  44,  Fairlawn  Street,  Moaa  Side,  Mandieafcer 

Bradlesr,  William,  14,  ManhaU  Phuse,  CSieetham 

Bradahaw,  Ed.,  Eaat  '\^ew,  Whitefield 

Bremwell,  Samuel,  4,  St.  Ann'a  Square,  Manrhreter 

Bramwdl,  Thomaa,  Little  Lever,  Boltcm 

Bnund,  Herbert^  27,  Hulton  Street,  Moei  Side,  Mancheater 
ABrierlej,  J.  Swallow,  42,  New  North  Boad,  Huddenfield 
ABrierley,  R.  B.,  B.A.,  75,  Smith  Street,  Bochdale 
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RULES. 

I.    OBJECT   AND   WORK. 

The  object  of  the  Ifanchester  Geographical  Society  is  to  promote  the  study  of  all 
branches  of  Geographical  Science,  especially  in  its  relations .  to  oommeroe  and 
civilisation. 

The  work  of  the  Society  shall  be : — 

1.  To  further  in  every  way  the  pursuit  of  the  science,  as,  by  the  study  of  official 
and  soientifio  documents,  by  communications  with  learned,  industrial  and  commercial 
societies,  by  correspondence  with  Consuls,  men  of  science,  explorers,  missionaries  and 
travellers  and  by  the  encouragement  of  the  teaching  of  geography  in  schools  and 
colleges. 

2.  To  hold  meetings  at  which  papers  shall  be  read,  or  lectures  delivered  by 
members  or  others. 

3.  To  examine  the  possibility  of  opening  new  markets  to  commerce  and  to 
collect  information  as  to  the  number,  character,  needs,  natural  products  and  resources 
of  such  populations  as  have  not  yet  been  brought  into  relation  with  British  commerce 
and  industry. 

4.  To  promote  and  encourage,  in  such  way  as  may  be  found  expedient,  either 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  other  Societies,  the  exploration  of  the  less-known 
regions  of  the  earth. 

5.  To  inquire  into  all  questions  relating  to  British  and  Foreign  colonisation  and 
emigration. 
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6.  To  publish  a  Journal  of  the  proceedingB  of  the  Society,  with  a  sumnuury  of 
geographical  information, 

7.  To  form  a  collection  of  maps,  charts,  geographical  works  of  reference  and 
specimens  of  raw  materials  and  commercial  products. 

8.  The  Society  shall  not  enter  into  any  financial  transactions  beyond  thoee 
necessarily  attached  to  its  declared  object 

n.    OBQANISATION. 

9.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  ordinary,  associate,  corresponding  and  honorary 
members. 

10.  A  Council  shall  be  chosen  annually  from  the  ordinary  members  to  conduct 
the  afEairs  of  the  Society.  It  shall  consist  of  a  President,  four  or  more  Vice-PresidentB, 
a  Treasurer,  two  or  more  Honorary  Secretaries  (including  a  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Correspondence),  and  twenty-one  Councillors. 

11.  Them  shall  be  three  Trustees  elected  by  the  Society,  who  shall  hold  office 
until  death,  disability,  insolvency  or  resignation.  They  shall  be  members  of  the 
Council  by  virtue  of  their  office. 

12.  Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  Council  during  the  current  year  may  be  filled 
up  by  the  OoundL 

IIL    ELECTION    OF   MEKBEBS. 

18.  Eveiy  candidate  for  admission  into  the  Society  as  an  ordinary  or  an 
associate  member  must  be  proposed  by  a  member.  The  proposal  shall  be  read  out  at 
the  next  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  members,  and  any  objection  shall  be  forwarded  in 
writing  to  the  Secretary  within  seven  days. 

■  14.  The  election  of  members  is  entrusted  to  the  CouncO.  The  names  of  those 
elected  shall  be  announced  from  the  chair  at  the  next  Ordinary  Keeting  after  the 
election. 

15.  The  Secretary  shall  within  three  days  forward  to  every  newly-elected  member 
notice  of  his  election,  a  copy  of  the  Rules  of  the  Society,  and  a  card  announcing  the 
days  on  whidi  tiie  Ordinary  Meetings  will  be  held  during  the  session.  But  title 
election  of  an  ordinary  or  associate  member  shall  not  be  complete,  nor  shall  he  be 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  member  until  he  shall  have  paid  his  first  year's 
subscription.  Unless  such  payment  be  made  within  three  calendar  months  from  the 
date  of  election  the  election  shall  be  void. 

16.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  elect  honorary  and  corresponding  members. 

17.  Women  shall  be  eligible  as  members  and  officers  of  the  Society. 

IV.    PAYMENTS. 

18.  An  ordinary  member  shall  pay  an  annual  suoscription  of  £1  la.,  or  he  may 
compound  by  one  payment  of  £10  lOs.  An  associate  member  shall  pay  an  annual 
subscription  of  lOs.  6d.    The  Society's  year  shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of  January. 

19.  Members  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  or  to  enjoy  any  other  privilege  of  the 
Society  so  long  as  their  payment  shall  continue  in  arrear,  but  associate  members 
diall  not  vote  nor  shall  they  take  any  part  in  the  government  of  the  Society. 

20.  The  first  annual  payment  of  a  member  elected  in  November  or  December 
shall  cover  his  subscription  to  the  81  st  December  in  the  year  following. 

21.  On  the  first  day  of  January  in  each  year  there  shall  be  put  up  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Society  a  complete  list  of  the  members  with  the  amount  of  their  subscription  due, 
and  as  the  amounts  are  paid  the  fact  shall  be  marked  on  the  list 

22.  Notice  shall  be  sent  to  every  member  whose  subscription  shall  not  have 
been  paid  by  the  first  of  February,  and  if  the  arrears  are  not  discharged  by  the  first 
of  July  the  Council  may  remove  the  member  from  the  list  of  members. 
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V.    MEETINGS. 

28.  The  meetizigB  of  the  Sodety  shall  be  of  three  kinds — Ordmary,  Annua],  and 
SpeoiaL 

24.  In  all  meetingB  a  majority  of  those  present  shall  decide  all  questions,  the 
Prerident  or  Chaixman  having  a  casting  vote  in  addition  to  his  own. 

OBDINABT  MXETnrOS. 

25.  The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  once  a  month,  from  the 
month  of  October  to  tibe  month  of  May,  or  oftener,  if  judged  expedient  by  the  OounciL 

26.  All  members  whose  subscriptions  are  not  in  arrsar  shall  have  a  right  to  be 
present.    All  ordinary  members  shall  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  one  visitor. 

27.  The  order  of  proceeding  shall  be  as  foUows  : — 

(a)    The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  to  be  read  and  if  correctly  recorded  they 
shall  be  signed  by  the  Chairman. 

(h)   Presents,  whether  of  money,  books,  maps,  charts,  instruments  or  specimens, 
made  to  the  Society  to  be  announced. 

(e)  The  election  of  new  members  to  be  declared  and  the  names  of  candidates 
to  be  read. 

{d)   Papen  and  communications  to  be  read  and  discussed. 

28.  At  these  meetings  nothing  relating  to  the  rules  or  management  shall  be 
brought  forward,  but  the  minute  book  of  the  Council  shall  be  on  the  table  at  each 
meeting  for  the  inspectiou  of  any  member,  and  extracts  therefrom  may,  with  the 
consent  of  the  chairman,  be  read  to  the  meeting  on  the  requisition  of  any  member. 

29.  On  occasions  of  exceptional  interest  the  Council  may  make  provision  for  a 
larger  admission  of  visitors. 

AHNUAL   MEKEKNGB. 

80.  Hie  Annual  Meeting  of  the  members  shall  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  as 
the  Council  shall  determine. 

81.  Fourteen  days'  notice  of  this  meeting  shall  be  sent  to  every  member  within 
the  United  Kingdom,  who  has  given  his  address  to  the  Secretary,  and  notice  of  the 
meeting  shall  be  advertised  in  such  newspapers  as  the  Council  may  direct. 

82.  The  object  of  this  meeting  shall  be  to  receive  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Council  and  the  Treasurer's  Balance  Sheet^  to  hear  the  President's  address,  to  elect 
the  Council  and  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  transact  any  other  business. 

88.  Any  two  ordinary  members  may  nominate  candidates  for  the  Council  or  for 
office  not  later  than  one  week  prior  to  the  day  of  election  and  the  names  of  candidates 
80  nominated  shall  be  at  once  put  up  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society.  The  election  of 
the  Council  and  ofiftoers  shall  be  by  ballot 

SFBGZAL   QKNEKAL   iaDniNa& 

84.  The  Council  may  call  a  Special  Qeneral  Meeting  of  the  Society  whenever  they 
shall  oonaider  it  necessary,  and  they  shall  do  so  if  required  by  twenty  ordinary  members. 

85.  A  week's  notice  of  the  tame  and  object  of  every  Special  Meeting  shall  be  sent 
to  all  membttv.  No  other  business  shall  be  entertained  than  that  of  wmch  notice  has 
been  thus  given. 

86.  Twenty  ordinary  members  shall  form  a  quorum. 

VI.    COUNCIL   AND   OFFICKRa 

THE   OOUNOIIh 

87.  The  government  of  the  Society  shall  be  entrusted  to  the  Council,  subject  to 
the  rules  of  t£e  Society. 

88.  The  Council  shall  annually  elect  a  Chairman  and  Vioe-Chairman. 
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89.  The  President  or  the  Chairman,  or  any  three  memben  of  the  Coundl,  may 
at  any  time  call  a  meeting  thereof,  to  which  every  member  of  the  Council  shall  be 
summoned. 

40.  Seven  shall  form  a  quorum. 

41.  In  order  to  secure  the  more  efficient  study  and  treatment  of  the  various 
subjects  which  constitute  the  chief  work  of  the  Society,  the  Council  may  appoint 
Committees  for  special  purposes.  These  Committees,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Council,  may  associate  with  themselves  any  persons — ^whether  members  of  the  Society 
or  not---from  whom  they  may  desire  to  obtain  special  aasistanoe  or  infonnation.  The 
Committees  shall  report  to  the  Council  the  results  of  their  proceedings. 

42.  The  President,  Chairman,  Vioe-Chairman  of  the  Council,  and  the  Hononiy 
Secretaries,  shall,  l^  virtue  of  their  offices,  be  members  of  all  Committees  appointed 
by  the  CoundL 

FBUDKHT   AND    VICB-FBUIDEinni. 

48.  The  President  is,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  the  chairman  of  all  the  meetings  of 
the  Society.    In  the  absence  of  the  President^  one  of  the  Vice-Preoidents  may  preode. 

CHAIRMAN    OF    THE    OOUNCIL. 

44.  It  is  the  doty  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  to  see  that  the  rules  are 
properly  observed,  to  ^dl  for  reports  and  accounts  from  Conmuttees  and  officers,  and 
to  summon,  when  necessary,  special  meetings  of  the  Council  and  of  Committeesi 

TBBABUBBR. 

45.  The  Treasurer  has  the  chai^ge  of  all  accounts ;  he  shall  pay  all  accounts  due 
by  the  Society  after  they  have  been  examined  and  approved  by  tilie  CounoiL 

46.  He  shall  see  that  all  moneys  due  to  the  Society  are  collected,  and  shall  have 
power,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council,  to  appoint  a  collector.  All  moneys  received 
shall  be  immediately  paid  to  the  bankers  of  the  Society. 

47.  The  bank  passbook  and  the  books  of  account  shall  be  laid  apoa  the  table  at 
every  ordinary  meeting  of  the  CoundL 

48.  The  aocounts  shall  be  audited  annually  by  two  members,  who  shall  be  elected 
at  an  ordinary  meeting  at  least  one  month  before  the  Annual  Meeting. 

8BCBITABIRS. 

49.  The  duty  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries  shall  be : — 

(a)   To  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the  Society  and  of  the  CounciL 

(5)  To  attend  the  meetings  of  the  members  and  of  the  Council,  and  minute 
their  prooeedingSw 

(c)  At  the  ordinary  meetings,  to  announce  gifts  presented  to  the  Sodety 
since  their  last  meeting  ;  to  read  the  names  of  all  new  members  and  of 
candidates  for  admission  and  the  papers  communicated  to  the  Society, 
which  have  been  directed  by  the  Council  to  be  read. 

(d)  To  have  immediate  auperintendence  of  all  persons  employed,  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  meetings  of  the  Sodety,  and  to  take  charge  of  all 
maps,  books,  furniture  and  other  effects. 

50.  It  shall  be  the  more  espedal  duty  of  one  of  the  Honoraiy  Secretaries  to 
conduct,  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Council,  correspondence  with  Foreign  Societies 
and  with  persons  resident  abroad. 

51.  In  addition  to  the  Honoraiy  Secretaries,  there  shall  be  a  paid  Secretary 
appointed  by  the  Council,  whose  duties  shall  be  to  assist  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  to 
issue  the  notices  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Sodety  and  to  act  under  the  instructioDS 
of  the  CoundL 
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89.  The  President  or  the  Ghainnini  or  any  three  memben  of  the  Council,  may 
at  any  time  call  a  meeting  thereof,  to  which  every  member  of  the  Council  aluUl  be 
summoned. 

40.  Seven  shall  form  a  quorum. 

41.  In  order  to  secure  the  more  efficient  study  and  treatment  of  the  variouB 
subjects  which  constitute  the  chief  work  of  the  Society,  the  Council  may  appoint 
Committees  for  spedal  purposes.  These  Committees,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Council,  may  associate  with  themselves  any  persons — ^whether  members  of  the  Society 
or  not---from  whom  they  may  desire  to  obtain  special  aasistanoe  or  information.  The 
Committees  shaU  report  to  the  Council  the  results  of  their  proceedings. 

42.  The  President,  Chairman,  Vioe-Ohairman  of  the  Council,  and  the  Honorary 
Secretaries,  shall,  l^  virtue  of  their  offices,  be  members  of  all  Committees  appointed 
by  the  CoundL 

FBiaiDKHT   AND    VICB-PBBIDlUffTB. 

43.  The  President  is,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  the  chairman  of  all  the  meetings  of 
the  Society.    In  the  absence  of  the  President,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  may  preside. 

CHAIRMAN    OF    THE    COUNCIL. 

44.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  to  see  that  the  rules  are 
properly  observed,  to  <»11  for  reports  and  accounts  from  Committees  and  officers,  and 
to  summon,  when  necessary,  special  meetings  of  the  Council  and  of  ConmiitteeaL 

TBBASUBER. 

45.  The  Treasurer  has  the  chazge  of  all  accounts ;  he  shall  pay  all  accounts  due 
by  the  Society  after  they  have  been  examined  and  approved  by  ^e  CoundL 

46.  He  shall  see  that  all  moneys  due  to  the  Society  are  collected,  and  shall  have 
power,  with  the  approval  of  the  Coundl,  to  appoint  a  collector.  All  moneys  reodved 
shall  be  immediately  paid  to  the  bankers  of  the  Society. 

47.  The  bank  passhook  and  the  books  of  account  shall  be  laid  upon  the  table  at 
every  ordinary  meeting  of  the  CoundL 

48.  The  accounts  shall  be  audited  annually  by  two  members,  who  shall  be  elected 
at  an  ordinary  meeting  at  least  one  month  before  the  Annual  Meeting. 

8BCBITABIRS. 

49.  The  duty  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries  shall  be : — 

(a)    To  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the  Sodety  and  of  the  CoundL 

(5)  To  attend  the  meetings  of  the  members  and  of  the  Coundl,  and  minute 
thdr  proceedings. 

(c)  At  the  ordinary  meetings,  to  announce  gifts  presented  to  the  Sodety 
since  their  last  meeting  ;  to  read  the  names  of  all  new  members  and  of 
candidates  for  admisdon  and  the  papers  communicated  to  the  Society, 
which  have  been  directed  by  the  Council  to  be  read. 

{d)  To  have  immediate  superintendence  of  all  persons  employed,  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  meetings  of  the  Sodety,  and  to  take  charge  of  all 
maps,  books,  furniture  and  oUier  effects. 

50.  It  shall  be  the  more  espedal  duty  of  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries  to 
conduct,  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Coundl,  correspondence  with  Foreign  Sodeties 
and  with  persons  reddent  abroad. 

51.  In  addition  to  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  there  shall  be  a  paid  Secretary 
appointed  by  the  Council,  whose  duties  shall  be  to  assist  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  to 
issue  the  notices  of  the  Coundl  and  of  the  Sodety  and  to  act  under  the  instructions 
of  the  CoundL 
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WHEN  your  secretary  did  me  the  honour  of  asking  me  to 
address  you  here  this  evening,  I  felt  that  I  should  best 
.  meet  your  wishes  by  selecting  as  my  subject  a  topic  on  which  I 
could  speak  from  experience.  I  felt  further  that  it  must  be 
some  topic  in  which  you  in  this  locality  would  be  likely  to 
take  an  especial  interest.  "  The  Teaching  of  Commercial  Geo- 
graphy "  seemed  to  satisfy  both  these  conditiona  It  is  of  prac- 
tical importance  to  you  in  Manchester.  As  for  me,  it  will, 
perhaps,  be  well  that  at  the  outset  I  should  present  to  you  my 
credentials,  that  you  may  know  on  what  experience  my  opinions 
are  based,  and  be  able  to  assess  their  value  accordingly.  1  know 
nothing  of  commerce,  excei)t  as  an  onlooker.  For  a  long  time  I 
have  taken  great  interest  in  geography.  In  the  last  tnree  or 
four  years  it  has  been  legjrlot  to  do  much  geographical  teaching 
and  examination.  I  have  had  to  examine  in  commercial  geo- 
graphy, and  to  devote  some  thought  to  the  preparation  of 
myself  for  that  duty.  I  shall  give  you,  thereiore,  tentative 
opinions,  not  wholly  without  foundation  in  experience. 

There  are  two  classes  in  the  audience  to  whom  I  would 
specially  address  myself,  the  merchants  and  the  teachers.  To 
each  of  them  the  subject  before  us  is  a  practical  one.  It  is  for  the 
merchants  to  state  their  demands — for  the  teachers  to  supply 
them.  The  merchants  must  decide  what  knowledge  and  what 
capacity  they  expect  to  find  in  their  children  and  apprentices. 
The  teachers  must  consider  and  experiment  how  best  to  convey 
what  the  merchants  desire.  I  shall  be  well  satisfied  if  what  1 
say  this  evening  has  the  effect  of  eliciting  what  cannot  fail  to 
be  valuable  opinions  from  either  body  of  experts. 
Vol.  VL— Nos.  1-3— Jan.  to  Makch,  1890. 
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I  suppose  it  would  be  broadly  true  to  say  that  two  generations 
ago  we  English  were  an  uneducated  nation.  There  were  educated 
classes  among  us,  but  as  a  nation  we  were  uneducated.  Now, 
I  imagine  that  it  would  be  about  equally  true  to  say  that  we  are 
an  educated  nation.  The  last  two  generations  have  bequeathed 
to  us  a  system  of  instruction  whose  net  has  caught  the 
great  mass  of  our  people.  The  present  and  the  next  generations 
have  a  new  problem  to  face.  As  we  put  the  finishing  touches 
to  the  extension  of  our  system,  we  become  uneasily  conscious 
that,  after  all,  education  must  be  very  carefully  sifted  and  pro- 
portioned if  it  is  not  to  produce  evils  nearly  as  s^reat  as  those  of 
fgnorance.  Very  few  even  of  professed  teachers,  mth  vested 
interests  to  defend,  claim  that  our  present  education  is  perfect. 

What  do  we  expect  to  find  in  the  educated  man  ?  Do  we 
not  expect  to  find  him  possessed  of  a  double  nature — an  expert, 
i.e.  a  specialist,  in  his  money-earning  capacity,  but  the  very 
antithesis  of  a  specialist  as  a  citizen,  as  a  parent,  as  a  member  of 
"  general  society  "  ?  And  is  not  the  general  complaint  that  our 
present  education  does  not  give  this  double  nature?  Else, 
what  means  all  this  cry,  on  the  one  hand,  that  we  lack  technical 
and  commercial  teaching,  and,  on  the  other,  that  our  much- 
examined  youth  have  lost  their  initiative  and  resourcefulness  ? 
Intermediate  and  higher  education  should  be  both  liberal  and 
technical.  Commercial  geography  may  be  used  to  some  extent 
as  a  means  to  both. 

In  olden  days  men  got  their  technical  education  as  appren- 
tices. The  apprentice  system  lasted  until  last  century,  in  some 
callings  until  thia  People  are  apt  to  forget  how  general  a 
system  it  was.  Until  nearly  the  middle  of  the  present  century 
yoimg  doctors  served  apprenticeships.  The  organisation  of  most 
of  our  present  schools  of  medicine,  of  most  of  our  medical 
diplomas,  and  of  the  general  medical  council,  has  been  the  work 
of  the  last  two  or  three  generia.tions.  We  still  have  articled 
clerks  in  solicitors'  offices.  But  in  the  case  of  the  handicrafts, 
the  collecting  of  industry  into  great  factories  has  gone  far  to 
break  down  the  old  system — hence  the  cry  for  technical  educa- 
tion in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term.  In  addition,  however, 
to  professional  education  and  to  handicraft  education,  a  third 
branch  of  technical  training  is  called  for — commercial  education. 
Commercial  men  have  usually  to  begin  life  earlier  than  profes- 
sional men.  It  is  therefore  essential  that  a  liberal  element  should 
be  blended  with  the  purely  technical  side  of  commercial  educa- 
tion. 

It  has  been  agreed  by  all  the  authorities  consulted — the 
Universities,  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  the  Society  of  Arts — 
that  among  the  subjects  requisite  to  commercial  education  is 
commercial  geograpbv.  But  what  is  commercial  geography? 
I  am  afraid  that,  as  the  result  of  much  recent  discussion^  peo- 
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pie's  minds  in  this  country  are  somewhat  clouded  as  to  the  real 
nature  not  merely  of  commercial  sfeography  but  of  ordinary 
geoeraphy.  A  great  scientific  man  nas  recently  written  a  book 
on  the  teaching  of  geography,  in  which  he  tells  the  teacher  to 
teach  as  geography  the  orders  of  architecture  and  the  homolo- 

E*es  of  animals!  General  information  is  by  no  means  to 
\  despised,  but  why  rechristen  it  geography,  and  drive  the 
geographers  to  seek  a  new  name? 

Commercial  geography,  as  my  friend,  Mr.  Keltic,  has  put  it, 
is  simply  one  of  the  applications  of  geography.  It  is  applied 
geography — ^applied  to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
commerce — applied  to  the  help  of  commerce.  Application 
involves  two  things — ^a  thing  applied  and  a  thing  to  which 
applied.  In  the  present  case  geography  is  applied  to  com- 
merce, and  therefore  it  seems  only  rational  to  ask  that,  before 
any  application  whatever  is  made,  something  shall  be  known  of 
geography  and  something  of  commerce.  In  the  matter  of  com- 
merce the  boy  must  at  least  have  some  idea  of  the  common 
process  of  traae — ^the  growth  or  mining  of  the  raw  material,  the 
sale  of  the  raw  material,  the  transport  of  the  raw  material,  its 
sale  again,  its  manufacture,  the  sale  of  the  manufactured  article, 
its  transport,  and  finally  its  retail  sale  to  the  consumer.  It 
requires  considerable  familiarity  with  the  ways  of  trade  to  see 
readily  why  one  route  or  one  market  is  better  than  another, 
and  by  the  time  this  familiarity  can  have  been  acquired  the 
elements  of  geographymust  have  been  learnt,  or  they  will  never 
be  thoroughly  learnt.  Moreover,  it  is  a  cardinal  principle  of 
teaching  to  teach  one  thing  at  once — ^first  the  geography,  then 
the  ways  of  commerce,  ana  finally  the  application  of  tne  one  to 
the  other. 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  geography  which  must  be 
taught  as  the  basis  of  commercial  geography  ?  I  am  afraid  that 
many  people  still  fancy  that  to  know  sometning  of  geography  is 
to  be  able  to  say  where  is  Little  Sandcombe-upon-Sea.  This 
implies  the  idea  that  geography  consists  of  so  much  useful  or 
useless  information.  Such  a  geography  would  have  done  for  the 
days  before  printing,  but  is  commonly  and  rightly  despised  in 
an  age  of  atlases  and  gazetteers.  There  is,  however,  another 
conception  of  geography — that  it  consists  in  the  main  of  trained 
capacity,  and  omy  incidentally  of  information.  My  meaning 
will  be  nest  conveyed  by  an  example.  It  shall  be  a  commerciiu 
example.  Suppose  that  I  am  told  that  a  certain  sample  of  wheat 
comes  from  Lahore,  and  that  I  do  not  know  where  Lahore  is.  I 
look  it  out  in  the  gazetteer  and  ascertain  that  it  is  the  capital  of 
the  Punjab,  one  of  the  eight  provinces  of  India.  If  i  know 
nothing  of  geography,  I  shall  get  up  with  the  idea  that  Lahore 
is  in  India,  and  that  will  be  about  all.  If  I  have  been  properly 
trained  in  geography,  the  word  Punjab  will,  to  borrow  a  term 
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from  lo^c,  probably  cormote  to  me  many  things.  I  shall  see 
Lahore  m  the  northern  angle  of  India.  1  shall  picture  it  in  a 
great  plain,  at  the  foot  of  a  snowy  range,  in  the  midst  of  the 
rivers  of  the  Indus  system.  I  shall  think  of  the  monsoons  and 
the  desert,  of  the  water  brought  from  the  mountains  by  the 
irrigation  canals.  I  shall  know  the  climate,  the  seedtime,  and 
the  narrest  Kurrachee  and  the  Suez  Canal  will  shine  out  from 
my  mental  map.  I  shall  be  able  to  calculate  at  what  time  of 
year  the  cargoes  will  be  delivered  in  England.  Moreover,  the 
runjab  will  be  to  me  the  equal  in  size  and  population  of  a 
great  European  country,  a  Spain  or  an  Italy,  and  I  shall  appre- 
ciate the  market  whicn  it  offers  for  English  exports.  This  is 
geographical  capacity  —  the  mind  which  flits  easily  over 
the  globe,  which  thmks  in  terms  of  the  map,  which  quickly 
clothes  the  map  with  meaning,  which  correctly  and  intmtively 
places  the  commercial,  historical,  or  political  drama  on  its  staga 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  information-theory  of 
geography  has  come  to  be  so  generally  prevalent  is  the  encourage- 
ment which  it  receives  in  examinationa  Information  is  more 
easily  assessed  by  marks  than  is  capacity,  and,  therefore,  infor- 
mation is  very  usually  asked  for  in  examinations  which  involve 
either  competition  or  payment  by  results.  We  are  suffering 
just  now  under  a  reaction  from  nepotism  and  purchase,  but  if 
selection  by  examination  is  to  hold  its  own  it  will  have  to  be 
gfreatly  modified. 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  well  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  the  commercial  geography  of  the  library  and  records 
of  such  a  society  as  jrours,  and  the  commercial  geography  which 
a  teacher  should  ^ve  to  his  pupils.  Yow  rightly  aim  at 
amassing  and  indexing  a  vast  store  of  facts.  The  teacher  should 
try  to  produce  men  capable  of  using  that  store  with  readiness 
and  mastery. 

Capacity  with  a  trained  ^ographical  bias  being  our  aim, 
how  are  we  to  produce  it  ?  The  doctrine  now  proclaimed  on  all 
sides  is  that  you  must  begin  with  the  home.  You  must  start 
with  what  the  Germans  call  HeiTnatsJcwnde.  You  must  teach 
the  streets,  the  roads,  and  the  map  of  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  school.  This  is  the  true  inductive  principle,  which 
undoubtedly  required  emphasising,  but  which  can  be  pushed 
too  far.  Most  subjects  have  to  be  begun  dogmatically.  Logical 
development  comes  at  a  later  stage.  The  alphabet,  the  multi- 
plication table,  and,  as  I  urge,  the  great  outlines  of  land  and 
water,  must  be  taught  young,  and  taught  dogmatically.  Our 
object  at  this  stage  is  less  to  train  the  reasoning  powers  than  to  im- 
pnnt  on  the  yet  plastic  mind  certain  fundamental  forms  and  rela- 
tions which  are  to  become  its  second  nature.  The  root  of  all  geo- 
graphical ability  lies  in  being  at  home  with  maps.  Most  people 
in  tnis  country  require  the  aid  of  the  name  in  the  comer  oefore 
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they  recognise  the  outline  shown.  There  are  comparatively  few 
who  turn  to  the  map  as  they  would  to  the  photograph  of  an  old 
friend's  face.  If  an  errand  boy  were  wanted  in  a  Manchester 
office,  would  it  not  be  expected  of  applicants  for  the  post  that 
they  should  know  the  business  parts  of  the  town  familiarly  ? 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  acquaintance  of  Man- 
chester got  by  a  stranger,  Baedeker  in  hand,  and  that  intimate 
knowledge  which  would  enable  a  smart  errand  boy  to  carry  a 
telegram  by  the  shortest  cuts,  without  a  moment's  calculation. 
There  is  the  same  difference,  in  a  yet  more  marked  degree, 
between  knowing  your  notes  and  being  able  to  touch  uiem 
unconsciously  on  the  piano  in  the  execution  of  an  opera. 

A  chief  cause  of  awkwardness  with  maps  is  to  be  found  in 
the  one  little  atlas  which  was  the  companion  of  most  of  us  for 
several  years  of  our  youth.  France,  as  we  think  of  it  now,  is 
the  France  of  that  atlas ;  Italy  is  the  Italy  of  that  atlaa  We 
divide  the  world  into  parts  as  it  happened  to  be  divided  there. 
The  relative  sizes  of  lands  were  determined  for  us  once  and  for 
all  by  that  particular  collection  of  maps.  In  a  word,  we  are 
wooden  and  rigid  in  our  geographical  vision,  and  no  amount  of 
subsequent  correction  quite  atones  for  the  original  sin.  Witness 
the  dimculty  many  people  have  in  following  a  lecturer  who  has 
occasion  rapidly  to  range  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
world.  The  majority  of  his  audience  are  out  of  breath  as  he 
hops  out  of  one  mmiliar  compartment  into  another. 

This  tendency  to  crystallisation  must  be  constancy  guarded 
against.  Why  not  draw  Italy  to-day,  Italy  with  Jrance  and 
Germany  to-morrow,  Italy  with  Turkey  the  day  after,  &c.,  &c.  ? 
Thus  the  form  would  become  familiar,  but  with  different  settings. 
Or  why  not  draw  England  and  India,  on  the  same  scale  to-day, 
and  Russia  and  India  on  the  same  scale  to-morrow  ?  So,  too, 
with  the  text-book — why  the  chapter  on  France  to-day,  that  on 
Germany  to-morrow,  and  so  on  in  sequence  of  countries  ?  Why 
not  constant  comparison — the  mountains  of  France  and  Ger- 
many to-day,  the  rivers  of  France  and  Germany  to-morrow? 
The  text-book  should  be  a  servant,  not  a  master.  The  teacher 
should  teach  as  he  would  teach  geometry,  with  a  succession  of 
problems  and  riders. 

If  any  large  proportion  of  the  community  were  thus  trained, 
our  books  and  newspapers  would  begin  to  save  many  quires  of 
print  by  recourse  to  sketch-maps  ana  diagrams,  as  they  have 
already  taken  to  pictorial  illustrations.  Thinking  in  terms  of 
the  map  is  an  extra  mode  of  expression,  almost  an  additional 
plane  of  thought. 

With  such  a  preparation  as  this,  commercial  geography  would 
be  a  fruitful  subject.  It  would  contribute  both  to  the  technical 
and  liberal  education  of  the  commercial  youth.  As  practical 
problems  he  would  have  to  weigh  the  relative  advantages  of 
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aJtematiye  routes,  to  plan  round  voyages  so  that  the  ship  should 
be  most  rarely  empty,  to  balance  the  rival  advantages  of  different 
lands  for  the  growth  of  the  same  commodity,  and  so  forth. 
Theoretically,  he  would  learn  the  past  geography  of  commerce ; 
he  would  see  in  Tunis  and  Sicily  the  granaries  of  Rome,  and 
would  picture  the  overland  trade  &om  the  East  by  Constantinople 
or  Venice.  He  would  so  learn  that  the  present  order  is  not 
eternal,  and  would  be  keenly  on  the  alert  for  change  in  the 
future.  His  geography  would  become  suggestive  in  his  com- 
merce. 

In  the  main,  then,  geography  and  its  supplement,  commercial 
geo^phy,  should  be  so  taught  as  for  ever  to  impress  the  mind 
of  the  learner  with  a  certain  number  of  great  landmarks  on  the 
globe,  and  to  give  him  the  capacity  and  habit  of  so  using  those 
landmarks  as  to  carry  his  mmd  with  ease  to  any  spot  in  the 
world,  and  to  picture  its  characteristics  and  relations.  And  this, 
I  contend,  can  never  be  done  unless  geography  be  first  well 
taught  apart  from  the  commercial  compHcation. 

Teachers  of  commercial  geography  must  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  technical  education  is  not  aimed  at  making  walking 
encyclopaedias,  but  at  turning  out  men  who  shall  be  supremely 
makers,  doers ;  and  commercial  geography  will  be  judged  in  the 
long  run  by  the  part  it  takes  in  making  merchants  who  shall  be 
ready,  accurate,  and  imaginative. 
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detailB  respecting  the  ezpedition  of  M.  Bonvalot  and  Prinoe  Henry  of  Orleans,  to 
wMoh  we  briefly  referred  to  in  our  last  number,  have  been  received  by  the  GeograpMoal 
Sodety  of  Paris.  The  party,  which  includes  a  Belgian  missionary,  M.  de  Decken,  who 
acts  as ,  interpreter,  left  Eulja  about  the  middle  of  September  last,  and  arrived  at 
Eorla,  near  lAke  Baghrash,  after  a  journey  of  22  days  across  the  Tian  Shan.  The 
route  followed  was  firat  of  all  to  Mazar,  and  then  along  the  valley  of  the  river  Kash. 
The  first  mountain  pass  led  them  into  the  valley  of  the  Eunges,  a  second  pass  into 
that  of  the  Tsakma,  a  third  into  that  of  Yuldus,  and  a  fourth  into  that  of  the  Ehaidu- 
gol  or  river  of  Earashahar,  which  is  described  as  a  gorge.  Great  variations  of  tem- 
perature were  experienced  during  this  short  journey ;  104**  (Fahr.)  in  the  shade  in  the 
valley  of  the  Eungez,  and  zero  (Fahr.)  in  the  Yuldus  valley,  llie  greatest  altitude 
reached  was  at  the  pass  of  Narat,  which  is  about  11,500  feet  high.  Forty  specimens 
of  birds  and  mammifers  were  ooUected.  The  travellers  were  en  route  for  Lob  Nor. — 
Proceedinge  of  the  Royal  Oeographical  Society, 

FievtSOflTB  Expedition  in  Central  Aflia.— Since  oar  last  issue  further  news 
oi  the  progress  of  this  ezpedition  has  been  received.  From  its  winter  quarters  at  Nia, 
Lieut.  Koborovsky  had  discovered  a  practicable  route  across  the  mountain  range  into 
north-western  Tibet.  The  country  beyond  was  found  to  be  a  tableland,  12,000  feet 
above  sea  level,  desolate  and  uninhabited.  The  ezpedition  will  move  forward  at  the 
beginning  of  April,  and  pass  the  summer  on  the  plateau,  descending  thenoe  in  Sept. 
and  travelling  vid  the  C^erohen  river  to  Lob  Nor. — Prooeedings  of  the  Royal  Oeo- 
graphical  Society. 
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ROSSEL  ISLAND.     (A  CANNIBAL  ISLAND.) 

Bt    Mb.    basil    THOMSON. 

[Read  to  the  Members  by  the  Secretary  at  a  Meeting  in  the  Libraiy,  January 

24th,  1890.] 

WHEN  the  flag  which  had  been  so  often  hoisted  over  New 
Guinea  was  finally  run  up  in  August  last  year,  and 
sovereignty  proclaimed  over  the  strip  of  country  left  to  us  by 
HoUana  and  Germany,  the  scattered  archipelago  which  stretches 
150  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  island  continent  was  included 
in  the  "  Possession  '*  of  British  New  Guinea.  Visited  only  by 
schooners  recruiting  labourers  for  the  Queensland  labour 
trades,  among  which  was  the  notorious  Hopeful,  the  few 
natives  who  have  seen  a  European  both  distrust  and  fear  him. 
The  occasional  murders  of  isolated  pearl  and  hSche  de  mer  fishers 
have  given  the  natives  of  these  islands  so  evil  a  reputation 
among  the  white  residents  in  New  Guinea,  that  no  professional 
collector  of  natural  history  has  ventured  among  them,  so  that 
ornithology  is  nearly,  and  entomology  quite,  a  new  field  to  the 
naturalist,  while  botany  has  been  left  untouched.  And  just  then  a 
n>ecial  interest  attached  to  the  geology  of  these  islands,  owing  to 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  island  of  Sudest,  in  a  formation  of 
schistone  slate,  which  is  common  to  the  neighbouring  islands 
Exaggerated  accounts  of  this  gold  find  reached  Cooktown 
(Queensland),  and  hundreds  of  miners  from  the  Cook  district 
took  their  passage  in  whatever  craft  they  could  find  for  the 
new  gold-field.  Sovereignty  had  been  proclaimed,  but  as  yet 
there  were  no  police  nor  machinery  of  justice.  The  genuine 
miners,  who  are  an  orderly  community,  were  certain  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  scum  who  haunt  the  gold-fields,  to  prey  upon  the 
diggers — "  spielers,"  card  sharpers,  adulterated  grog-sellers,  and 
men  who  are  "  wanted "  by  tne  police.  It  was  obvious  that 
something  must  be  done  to  maintain  order  among  the  whites, 
and  prevent  collisions  between  them  and  the  natives.  The 
necessity  for  visiting  Sudest,  which,  except  Rossel,  is  the  most 
easterly  of  the  Louisiade  group,  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
exploring  the  least  known  of  the  islands.  Accordingly,  after 
disposing  of  the  official  business  at  Sudest,  we  reached  Rossel 
on  Octooer  9th.  Special  interest  is  attached  to  this  island. 
The  dangerous  reef,  known  as  Rossel  Spit,  which  runs  far  out  to 
the  sou^ui-east,  has  been  the  destruction  of  more  than  one 
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vessel,  and  the  reported  ferocity  of  its  inhabitants,  so  different 
from  their  neighbours  of  Sudest,  has  enveloped  the  whole  island 
with  an  air  of  mystery.  The  foUowing  is  an  extract  from  the 
Admiralty  Sailing  Directions : — 

"On  the  30th  September,  1868,  the  ship  St.  Paul,  bound 
from  Hong  Kong  to  Sydney,  with  327  Chmese  passengers  on 
board,  was  totally  wrecked  on  this  island,  when  all  hands 
reached  the  shore.  The  captain  and  ei^ht  of  the  crew  then  left 
in  a  boat  to  obtain  assistance,  and  on  the  French  steamer  Styx 
arriving  at  the  spot  from  New  Caledonia,  early  in  January,  1859, 
it  was  found  that  the  whole  of  the  passengers  and  the  remainder 
of  the  crew,  with  the  exception  of  one  Chinese,  had  been 
horribly  massacred  by  the  natives.  The  survivor  stated  that 
the  natives  feasted  upon  the  bodies  of  their  victims." 

To  eat  326  Chinamen  would  require  a  large  population,  for 
even  Chinamen  will  fight  to  defend  their  lives ;  and  it  was 
therefore  with  some  surprise  that  we  saw  before  us  a  towering 
wall  of  tropical  forest  as  guiltless  of  clearings  as  if  man  had 
never  set  foot  on  the  island.  As  we  steamed  up  to  a  small 
off-lying  island  (High  Island)  a  few  canoes  put  off  to  the  Hygeia, 
which  we  had  in  tow.  They  were  manned  by  natives  of  small 
stature  and  uncouth  appearance,  who  differed  from  their 
neighbours  of  Sudest  in  having  none  of  the  Papuan  characteris- 
tics. They  seemed  far  more  like  natives  of  the  uqw  Hebrides. 
For  clothing,  the  men  wore  a  perennial  band,  consisting  of  a 
large  pandanus  leaf,  secured  by  a  cord  of  human  hair,  wound 
several  times  round  the  waist.  Neither  here  nor  on  the  main 
island  did  we  see  any  of  their  women,  but  as  we  foimd  a 
nimiber  of  grass  petticoats  in  the  houses  we  may  suppose  that 
they  wear  the  dress  common  to  all  New  Guinea  women.  Every 
second  man  suffered  from  tinea  desquamans  (Jokalan  ring- 
worm), an  unsightly  and  loathsome  skin  disease,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  come  from  the  Line  Islands,  and  to  be 
steadily  travelling  westwards.  It  appears  in  patches  of  a  dirty- 
white  colour,  from  which  the  skin  continually  peels  off,  but 
though  the  person  suffers  some  inconvenience  the  disease  does 
not  incapacitate  him  in  any  way.  We  found  on  shore  one  boy 
who  had  been  on  a  Qeensland  plantation,  and  who  spoke 
"pidgin"  English.  We  could  not  persuade  him  to  accompany 
us  to  the  interior  of  the  main  island,  which  he  said  was 
inhabited  by  enemies,  who  would  kill  and  eat  him  after  we 
were  gone.  Next  day  we  steamed  into  Dixon  Bay,  a  deep 
indentation  which  reaches  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Rossel.  As  the 
bay  was  unsurveyed,  and  probably  fall  of  coral  patches,  we 
anchored  on  the  south  side,  opposite  a  small  village,  and  there 
the  gunboat  left  us  to  shift  for  ourselves.  The  interpreter, 
brought  from  High  Island,  at  once  deserted,  and  we  could  only 
learn  from  our  new  friends  that  if  we  crossed  the  mountains  we 
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should  all  be  cooked  and  eaten.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  was 
a  wall  of  mountains,  forest-clad  to  their  summits,  and  crowned 
by  Mount  Rossel,  about  3,600  feet  high.  Unable  to  persuade 
the  friendly  natives  to  accompany  us,  and  finding  all  the  other 
villages  in  the  bay  desertea,  we  divided  our  baggage  and 
provisions  into  seven  packages,  weighuig  about  801b.  each, 
and  started,  each  man  being  armed  with  either  a  Winchester 
rifle  or  shot  gun  and  revolvers.  Soaked  with  heavy  rain,  and 
trying  to  steer  by  compass  through  the  labyrinth  of  wild  boar 
tracks,  Which  formed  a  net  work  through  the  gloomy  forest,  we 
spent  our  first  two  days  in  great  discomfort.  Often  we  had  to 
cut  our  way  through  a  barrier  of  thorny  creepers  with  the 
cavalry  sabres  with  which  two  of  our  party  were  provided. 
We  halted  at  last  in  a  small  deserted  native  village,  not  far 
from  the  sea,  to  dry  our  baggage,  which  had  suffered  much 
from  the  rain.  The  day  was  devoted  to  collecting.  Considering 
the  damp  climate,  and  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  vegetation, 
Rossel  Island  is  by  no  means  rich  in  beetles  and  butterflies ; 
nor  is  there  much  variety  in  the  birds.  Among  the  beetles  were 
two  new  species,  one  being  probably  the  largest  burrowing 
beetle  in  the  world.  We  obtained  only  two  new  species  of  birds, 
and  two  snakes,  both  new.  But  the  botanical  specimens  amply 
compensated  for  the  poverty  in  animal  life,  and  we  regretted 
deeply  that  we  were  not  better  provided  with  appliances  for 
drying  and  preserving  plants.  Much  of  our  collection  was 
useless  for  purposes  of  comparison  on  its  arrival  in  Melbourne. 
At  length,  on  October  14th,  we  began  our  ascent  of  Mount 
Rossel,  and  after  travelling  for  some  miles  along  a  ridge  running 
in  an  easterly  direction,  we  branched  off  and  descended  the 
other  side  of  the  range.  The  native  track  soon  became  a  wide 
and  well  kept  road  through  the  forest.  Expecting  every 
moment  to  see  a  large  town,  we  were  not  a  little  disappointed  to 
find  ourselves  in  a  small  fortified  village,  so  recently  deserted 
that  the  fires  were  still  burning  in  the  cooking  places.  The  only 
plausible  explanation  of  the  road  is  that  the  forest  into  which 
the  natives  are  compelled  to  penetrate  in  search  of  food  is 
haunted  by  spirits  who  can  only  be  exorcised  by  light  and  air. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  island,  nor  in  the  mainland  of  New  Guinea, 
did  we  find  a  similar  road.  The  valley  in  which  we  now  found 
ourselves  was  sparsely  timbered  and  highly  cultivated.  A 
rapid  stream  flowed  past  the  village  in  a  o.E.  direction.  But 
beyond  the  dismal  and  weird  howls  of  a  few  tame  dingoes  our 
shouts  brought  no  response.  Our  hosts  had  fled,  and  so  we 
could  not  asK  for  hospitality.  We  took  it,  and  passed  an  un- 
eventful night  in  their  village.  The  houses  were  of  the  usual 
Rossel  pattern — an  inverted  boat  on  a  platform  five  feet  from 
the  ground.  There  were  no  doors  at  the  ends,  but  the  house 
was  entered  through  a  trap  door  in  the  floor.    The  floors  were 
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littered  with  baskets  filled  with  food  and  the  ordinary  utensils 
of  New  Guinea ;  the  eaves  were  filled  with  bundles  of  spears, 
so  placed  that  they  could  be  easily  seized  from  either  inside  or 
outside  the  house.  But  even  in  this  remote  comer  of  the  world, 
never  willingly  visited  by  a  ship,  the  age  of  stone  was  passing 
away — the  age  of  iron  was  come.  A  dozen  adzes,  made  of  iron 
bolts  or  chain  plates,  told  the  story  of  the  German  brig,  wrecked 
on  Rossel  Spit  a  few  months  ago,  and  showed  that  these  inland 
people  have  trade  conmiunications  with  the  natives  of  the 
Eastern  coast  Among  the  rest  were  a  few  pieces  of  very  old 
iron,  almost  eaten  through  with  rust,  doubtless  relics  of  the  ill- 
fated  St.  Paul.  There  were  three  or  four  skulls  and  a  few 
human  bones  lying  as  if  neglected  on  piles  of  stones  and  rubbish. 
The  party  sent  out  at  daylight  to  shoot  pigeons  reported  that 
they  nad  found  another  village  in  the  neignbourhood,  so  before 
continuing  our  journey  we  went  to  see  it.  On  the  way  we  came 
suddenly  on  half-a-dozen  natives  carrying  cocoanuts.  They 
dropped  their  burdens  and  fled  into  the  bush,  in  spite  of  our 
shouts  of  "Gemba"  (peace).  The  cocoanuts  were  perhaps 
intended  as  a  peace  offering  for  us,  and  would  have  been  pre- 
sented to  us  outside  the  village  we  slept  in.  In  the  new  village 
we  found  a  pile  of  human  bones  and  skuUs  so  placed  as  to  leave 
little  doubt  that  they  were  the  bones  of  enemies  who  had  been 
cooked  and  eaten.  The  houses  were  well  built,  and  one  of  a 
different  pattern  was  ornamented  with  squares  and  diagonals  of 
red  and  black  paint.  In  one  house  was  the  rude  model  of  a 
European  ship.  The  day  was  spent  in  forcing  our  way  through 
mangrove  ana  sago  swamps,  climbing  steep  nills,  and  passing 
small  villages,  apparently  deserted  at  our  approach.  At  length, 
after  following  a  ridge  leading  S.E.,  a  glorious  view  burst  upon 
us.  The  south  coast  of  the  island  lay  like  a  map  at  our  feet. 
Far  to  the  S.E.  stretched  the  dangerous  reef  known  as  Bossel 
Spit,  while  nearer  to  us  a  silver  line  of  foam  showed  the  barrier 
reef  broken  by  three  different  openings  leading  to  small 
harbours.  The  S.E.  coast  of  an  island  in  the  South  Pacific  is 
usually  the  most  populous,  and  we  were  therefore  not  a  little 
surprised  to  see  no  more  than  three  small  clumps  of  cocoanuts 
marking  the  sites  of  small  villages.  Cocoaiiuts  are  a  sure 
indication  of  a  village,  and,  except  in  quite  new  settlements, 
there  are  no  villages  without  them.  Being  pressed  for  time  we 
could  not  explore  the  N.E.  coast,  but  from  the  height  of  the 
mountain  spurs,  and  the  narrow  space  between  their  summits 
and  the  sea,  we  judged  that  there  would  be  little  or  no  flat  land 
capable  of  cultivation.  Our  return  journey  over  Mount  Rossel 
to  the  schooner  was  uneventful,  but  *a  few  days  spent  at  the 
anchorage  enabled  us  to  open  relations  with  the  natives  of 
Dixon's  Day,  one  of  whom  spoke  "pidgin"  English.  From 
them  we  learned  that  the  people  eastward  made  periodical 
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descents  upon  their  villages,  killing  and  eating  those  whom 
thOT  took  unawares.  The  population  of  the  island  offers  a 
difficult  problem.  The  mountains  and  woods  are  a  network  of 
native  paths,  such  as  in  Fiji  are  not  found,  even  in  the  most 
thickly  populated  districts ;  and  even  allowing  that  the  dense 
foliage  would  prevent  the  ra{)id  appearance  of  undergrowth,  the 
inhaoitants  of  Bossel  must  either  De  very  numerous  or  much 
given  to  wild  pig  hunting.  If  the  accounts  of  the  wreck  of  the 
St.  Paul  are  to  be  believed,  the  population  must  have  been  very 
numerous  thirty  years  ago,  for  300  Chinamen  would  hardly 
allow  themselves  to  be  killed  and  eaten  by  a  handful  of  natives. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  villages  and  plantations  on  three-fourths 
of  the  island  seen  by  us  would  not  maintain  a  population  of 
more  than  1,500  or  2,000  souls.  It  is  probable  that  since  1858 
the  island  has  been  visited  by  an  epidemic,  which  has  reduced 
the  population  by  one  half,  the  more  so  since  we  passed  through 
a  deserted  village.  This  is  not  without  preceaent.  In  1875 
the  ponulation  of  Fiji  was  reduced  from  140,000  to  100,000  by 
an  epiaemic  of  measles.  A  few  years  suffice  in  these  latitudes 
to  efface  all  traces  of  a  native  settlement.  Indeed,  the  only 
durable  ruin  left  of  a  deserted  vUlage  are  oyster  shells  and 
pieces  of  broken  pottery. 

The  language  spoken  by  the  Rossel  islanders  differs  very 
much  from  that  m  use  among  the  other  natives  of  the 
Louisiade  Archipelago.  The  island  itself  is  separated  from  its 
fellows  by  a  strait  of  deep  sea,  which  contracts  the  great  ocean 
rollers  into  a  most  dangerous  passage  for  canoes. 

It  was  found  that  a  colony  of  Tongans  who  had  been  carried 
southwards  in  a  gale  to  the  island  of  rvlstart,  had  in  a  very  few 
years  changed  not  only  the  words  they  used  but  even  the 
pronunciation  of  the  words  they  had  retained,  and  it  would 
therefore  not  be  wonderful  if  a  tribe  who  had  not  yet  even 
attained  to  the  substitute  for  written  literature — ^national  songs — 
should  have  so  modified  their  original  tongue  that  it  no  longer 
betrays  its  origin. 

Tne  language  is  spoken  with  a  curious  half  querulous 
intonation,  which  is  ^mte  peculiar.  It  is  full  of  the  ellipted 
consonant  sound  which  in  Eastern  Polynesian  is  expressed  in 
writing  thus :  "  Ji'i,"  "  Uma'a,"  &c.  It  is  not  improoable  that 
when  the  vocabularies  are  compared,  the  dialect  of  Rossel  may 
be  found  to  be  allied  to  those  of  the  New  Hebrides. 

And  so  the  mysterious  island  was  explored,  and  as  in  all 
mysteries  the  dSnouemenb  was  a  little  disappointing.  But 
although  no  fierce  and  warlike  tribe  of  cannibals  inhabit  its 
gloomy  interior,  yet  the  silence  and  solitude  of  its  sombre  forests, 
relieved  only  by  the  profusion  of  flowering  orchids  or  the  flash 
of  some  bright  plumaged  bird,  leave  an  impression  on  the  mind 
that  is  not  easily  forgotten. 
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"UNKNOWN    FRANCE." 

THE  HYDROLOGY  OF  THE  GAUSSES  OF  LANGUEDOC— THE  GORGES 
OF  THE  TARN,  ITS  CAVERNS  AND  SUBTERRANEAN  STREAMS, 
BEING  A  CHAPTER  ON  DENUDATION  AND  THE  REGIME  OF 
UNDERGROUND  WATERS.     (See  mapj 

Bt  Mb.  mare  STIRRUP,  F.G.a 

[Addr«88ed  to  the  Members  at  the  Memorial  Hall,  Febmaxy  12,  1890.] 

THE  comer  of  the  world  to  which  I  have  been  asked  to  draw 
your  attention  to-night  is  one  full  of  interest  not  only  to 
the  geographer,  the  geologist,  and  the  lover  of  nature,  but  also 
to  those  who  are  in  search  of  mere  novelty  and  adventure. 

This  "  pays  des  Gausses  "  is  situated  in  Southern  France,  in 
the  northern  portion  of  the  ancient  province  of  Lan^uedoc,  and 
is  now  included,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  modem  departments 
of  La  Lozfere  and  L'Aveyron.  The  little  notice  this  district 
has  received  at  the  hands  of  travellers  and  geographers  may  be 
due  to  various  causes,  the  principal  of  which  is  probably  its 
previous  inaccessibility  and  comparative  isolation  m  the  heart 
of  the  Cevennes  Mountains,  in  a  region  reported  to  be  the  poorest 
in  all  France,  both  as  regards  agriculture  and  commerce.  This 
neglect,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  now  be  remedied  by  recent  railway 
extensions,  which  give  ready  access  to  the  country. 

The  attention  of  the  public  has  only  recently  been  drawn 
to  this  region  by  the  appearance  of  articles  in  certain  French 
geographical  and  scientific  journals,  describing  the  attractive 
features  and  great  natural  curiosities  which  are  here  to  be  met 
with.  The  explorers  to  whom  I  am  mostly  indebted,  for  the 
fiacts  and  statements  which  I  shall  have  to  put  before  you,  are 
M.  Malafosse,  of  Toulouse,  and  M.  Martel,  of  the  French  Alpine 
Club,  to  the  latter  of  whom  I  am  indebted  in  various  ways  for 
his  kindness  in  furnishing  me  with  information,  and  his  assist- 
ance and  judgment  in  selecting  the  views  that  will  be  shown 
in  the  lantern,  some  of  which  embody  his  own  explorations,  so 
recently  as  the  sunmier  of  last  year,  and  which  have  not  hitherto 
been  put  before  the  public,  except  by  Mr.  Martel  himself. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  claim  to  your  attention  of 
the  special  district  of  the  Causses  of  Lan^edoc,  I  wish  to  draw 

Jour  attention  to  one  or  two  of  the  physical  causes  which  have 
etermined  the  present  surface  features  of  the  earth,  of  which 
the  region  I  shall  have  to  describe  is  a  grand  illustration. 
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Greography,  understood  in  its  widest  sense,  comprehends  many 
departments  of  knowledge,  but  my  remarks  will,  for  the  most 
part,  only  extend  to  that  branch  which  has  for  its  object  the 
study  of  the  physical  features  of  a  country  and  how  they  have 
been  produced. 

The  physical  outlines  of  the  earth's  sur&ce  are  ever  chang- 
ing, what  they  are  now,  they  have  not  always  been.  Level 
tracts  are  upraised  and  mountam  lands  brought  low,  and  though 
some  of  these  alterations  are  inappreciable  during  the  short 
span  of  a  man's  lifetime,  yet  they  are  nevertheless  constantly 
going  on  and  readily  recognisable  to  the  educated  eye. 

These  changes  are  due  to  the  play  of  natural  forces,  some  of 
which  are  ever  building  up  or  constructing,  whilst  others  are 
wasting  away  or  destroying.  It  is  to  these  latter  agents  that 
your  attention  will  be  directed  this  evening.  Water,  in  the 
shape  of  rain  and  rivers,  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
the  work  of  denudation  and  destruction,  often  in  combination 
with  other  meteoric  forces — sun,  wind,  frost,  ice,  and  snow.  The 
power  of  water  to  erode  the  solid  rocks  depends  largely  on  its 
rate  and  volume,  modified  by  the  mineral  constitution  and  geo- 
logical structure  of  the  ground  over  which  it  flows.  Some  rocks 
oner  great  resistance  to  the  permeation  of  water  through  them, 
such  as  clays,  granites,  and  certain  schists,  while  others  are 
readily  penetrated,  as  in  the  case  of  sands,  gravels,  and  lime- 
stonea  Limestone  and  dolomitic  rocks  (the  &tter  of  which  are 
a  compound  of  calcium  and  magnesium)  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
the  ravaging  effects  of  running  water,  as  the  stream  has  then 
not  onlv  an  erosive  power,  due  to  its  mechanical  action,  but  it 
has  a  cnemical  one  superadded. 

Rain  water  is  charged  more  or  less  with  carbonic  acid,  and 
coming  into  contact  with  the  limestone,  dissolves  it  molecule  by 
molecule,  and  carries  it  away  in  solution. 

The  application  of  these  general  remarks  to  the  particular 
district  under  consideration  will  be  manifest  when  you  see,  in 
the  views  projected  on  the  screen,  the  extraordinary  results  of 
this  combined  mechanical  and  chemical  work  of  water,  not  only 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  also  in  those  subterranean  and 
invisible  regions  whicn  are  so  difficult  of  access  to  man.  This 
destructive  work,  in  the  present  instance,  is  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  mineral  composition  of  the  rocks,  which  are  built  up  of 
those  materials  most  readily  acted  upon  by  denuding  agencies, 
viz.,  limestones  and  dolomites. 

The  name  Gavsses  applied  to  this  region  and  its  signification 
may  probably  be  unknown  to  most  ot  you.  Its  derivation  is 
evidently  from  the  Latin  calx  (limestone  or  lime),  through  the 
intermediary  of  a  patois  name,  caovs.  It  is  a  local  name, 
applied  to  certain  large  calcareous  plateaus,  high  tablelands 
ranging  from  2,600  feet  to  nearly  4,000  feet  above  sea  level, 
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which  extend  into  the  departments  of  the  Lot,  Loz^re,  Aveyron, 
Gard,  and  the  H^rault.  They  divide  the  sqhists  of  the  southern 
Cevennes  into  two  portions,  the  basin  of  the  Lot  being  on  the 
north,  while  they  are  cut  off  on  the  east  by  the  granites  and 
schists  of  Mount  Lozfere  (6,680ft.)  and  Mount  Aigoual  (5,138ft.) 

The  special  features  of  the  Gausses  are  their  deep  gorges, 
their  plateaus  cracked  with  innumerable  fissures,  traversed 
by  numerous  vertical  avens  or  swallow  holes,  and  rocks  of  mar- 
vellous shapes  cut  out  of  their  clif&,  while  their  interior  recesses 
have  been  excayated  into  caverns  and  tunnels  by  subterranean 
streams,  making  it  a  region  unique  in  France.  These  charac- 
teristics are  partly  due  to  the  elevation  and  position  of  the 
Gausses  with  regard  to  the  neighbouring  higher  lands,  and  more 
especially  to  the  mineral  composition  of  the  rocks  which  go  to 
biuld  up  their  mass. 

Without  entering  into  geological  details  it  may  be  said  that 
the  rocks  of  the  Gausses  belong  essentially  to  the  Jurassic  forma- 
tion, and  consist  principally  of  limestones,  dolomites,  and  marls, 
resting  upon  the  lias.  The  dolomite  is  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic rocks  of  the  region,  and,  as  previously  remarked,  it  lends 
itself  readily  to  disintegration  and  erosion,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
vertical  escarpments  and  curiously-eroded  rocks  pictured  in  the 
photographic  views  to  be  submitted  to  you. 

"The  Gausses,"  says  the  geographer  Reclus,  "are  unique  in 
France,  by  their  configuration,  uieir  aspect,  and  their  climate." 
As  to  the  two  former  characters,  you  will  be  able  to  gain  some 
idea  from  the  photographs,  and  as  to  the  climate,  on  the  surface 
of  the  Gausses  it  is  extreme ;  rigorous,  and  severe  in  winter,  often 
impassable  from  the  depth  of  snow ;  while  in  the  summer  it  is 
baked  with  a  burning  heat.  In  the  valleys,  however,  several 
hundred  feet  below,  a  warm  and  Mediterranean  climate  prevails, 

?ermitting  the  growth  of  almond  trees,  vines,  and  the  olive, 
hese  tablelands  have  been  divested  of  their  wood,  and  are 
now,  in  fact,  deserts,  naked,  dry,  without  water  or  wood,  except 
on  the  edges  and  flanks  of  the  Gausses,  among  the  inaccessible 
rocks,  where  remnants  of  their  ancient  forests  of  beech  and  oak 
still  maintain  a  foothold. 

Of  the  niunerous  special  featiures  of  this  region,  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  and  picturesque  is  the  river  gorges,  narrow 
ravines  or  canons,  which  separate  the  several  Gausses  from  one 
another.  The  walls  of  these  gorges  are,  for  the  most  part,  ver- 
tical, rising  from  about  650ft.  to,  in  some  cases,  nearly  2,000ft. 
above  the  stream,  which  flows  between  them.  The  cliffs  have 
not  been  rent  asunder  by  any  great  earth  movement,  as  you 
might  at  first  suppose,  but  the  severance  is  due  to  erosion  by 
running  water  in  a  manner  which  will  be  illustrated  hereafter. 

The  three  principal  streams  which  divide  the  Gausses  are  the 
Tarn,  the  Jonte,  ana  the  Dourbie.    The  gorge  of  the  Tarn  is  the 
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most  beautiful  and  perhaps  the  most  characteristic,  as,  for  a 
distance  of  about  60  miles  from  Florae  to  Millau,  the  river  runs 
in  a  narrow,  deep,  and  sinuous  crack,  between  perpendicular 
walls,  which  in  some  places  rise  to  1,300ft.  and  1,600ft.,  and 
even  upwards  of  l,90()it.,  above  the  river  itself. 

Another  singular  particularity  of  the  Gausses  is  its 
hydrography,  or  the  conduct  of  its  waters.  Its  rivers  have  no 
affluents  open  to  the  light  of  day — that  is,  with  open-air  channels. 
The  streams  are  recruited  and  supplied  from  subterranean 
sources,  by  means  of  powerful  springs,  which  issue  out  of  dark 
caverns  or  narrow  .fissures  in  the  sides  of  the  cli^  or  well  up 
from  the  bed  of  the  rivers  themselves.  These  springs  are  out- 
lets of  often  unknown  subterranean  currents. 

MM.  Martel  and  Gaupillet  have  succeeded  in  reaching  two 
of  these  currents — ^the  one  under  C.  Larzac,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
abyss  Mas  Raynal,  near  Comus,  106m.  (360ft.),  the  other  under 
C.  Gramat,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Puits  de  Padirac  (Lot)  108m. 
(350ft),  the  latter  of  which  has  been  followed  in  a  boat  over 
2  kiloms.  through  splendid  grottoes,  eight  lakes,  and  33  cascades 
or  rapids,  without  the  explorers  being  able  to  see  the  end — pro- 
bably it  is  a  feeder  of  the  Dordogne.  The  conclusion  drawn 
from  these  discoveries  is  that  the  rains  penetrate  the  calcareous 
plateaus  by  percolation,  and  are  accumulated  imder  the  form  of 
subterranean  rivers  (and  not  in  large  sheets)  in  the  fissures  of 
the  ground,  which  are  widened  by  erosion,  and  that  the  interior 
of  the  Gausses  is  much  less  cavernous — much  less  hollow — ^than 
was  thought. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  pictures  that  will  be  shown  to  you 
introduces  us  to  the  river  Tarn,  at  a  point  soon  after  it  becomes 
navigable,  a  little  south  of  St.  Enimie,  at  St.  Gh^}'.  The  river 
varies  in  depth  according  to  places  and  seasons,  sometimes 
widening  out  into  lake-liKe  expanses,  then  narrowing  again 
until  the  river  fills  up  the  whole  width  of  the  gorge.  Between 
St.  Enimie  and  Peyreleau  several  rapids  are  traversed  among 
the  great  rocks  which  in  places  are  strewn  along  its  bed. 

One  thing  which  these  pictures  will  fail  to  show,  is  the 
wonderful  colouring  of  the  white  dolomite  cliflFs  when  lighted  up 
by  the  ravs  of  the  setting  sun,  spotted  and  dashed  as  they  are 
with  shades  of  the  brightest  of  red,  yellow,  and  orange,  due  to 
the  salts  of  iron  with  which  the  dolomite  is  impregnated. 

Although  these  views  have  an  attraction  from  a  picturesque 
point  of  view,  yet  it  is  as  illustrations  of  the  power  of  nmnmg 
water  in  altering  the  surface  outlines  of  our  earth  that  I  would 
prefer  you  to  regard  them. 

[A  Mriet  of  views  waa  then  thrown  on  to  the  screen,  illustrating  in  a  clear  and 
charming  manner  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Gausses.  Some  of  the  most 
picturesque  portions  of  the  GK>rge  of  the  Tarn  were  shown,  with  its  vertical  walls  of 
rock,  penetrated  in  places  by  numerous  caverns.  The  views  of  that  marvel  of  the  Oaussee,  i 

Montpellier-le-Vieuz,  or  the  city  of  rocks,  were  intensely  interesting,  showing  the 
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carkrai  abapes  ite  elilb  haTe  aflnmied  under  the  eroding  infloenoe  of  water,  ■inraktinft 
in  some  iniitancwi,  the  forms  of  natnnJ  objeeta^  bat  of  gigantie  size,  whUe  from  aome 
pointa  of  Tiew  theae  weathered  rocks  bear  the  aemblanoe  of  titanic  mina  of  aome 
ancient  city.  The  aubteiTanean  acUon  of  water  waa  also  exemplified  by  aererml  Tiewa 
of  the  Qrotto  of  Daigilaa,  the  walla  of  whoee  numerona  chamhera  are  adorned  bj 
the  most  pictureaque  cryatalliaationai  the  formation  of  which  waa  explained.  Other 
wooden  of  the  Gauaaea  were  ahown  in  yiewa  of  aome  of  the  principal  avCTW  or  awallow- 
holea ;  also  the  ondecground  coozae  of  the  riTer  Bramabian  waa  timoed,  ahowing  a  goige 
in  the  prooeae  of  formation.] 

To  sum  up,  in  a  few  words :  The  lesson  taught  to  us  by  the 
series  of  lanoiscapes  and  the  views  of  the  subterranean  recesses 
of  the  Causses  vividly  demonstrate  the  results  of  denudation 
and  the  extraordinary  power  of  running  water  in  sculpturing  the 
solid  rocks  and  changing  the  aspect  of  the  earth's  surface. 

The  different  plateaux  which  we  now  see  separated  by  those 
deep  gorges  were  once  a  continuous  land,  over  which  the  water 
swept  in  channels,  now  obliterated  or  entirely  eroded  away. 

Where  are  now  the  streams  which  carved  out  those  long 
corridors  and  magnificent  caverns  which  you  have  seen  nro- 
jected  on  the  screen  ?  The  present  puny  streams,  their  modem 
representatives,  seem  quite  mcapable  of  the  task. 

We  are  driven  to  admit  that  at  some  anterior  geological 
epoch  streams  of  greater  volume  and  intenser  action  once  filled 
these  dry  grottos  and  galleries,  probably  due  to  a  more  excessive 
atmospheric  precipitation  or  some  change  in  climate. 

There  are  signs  on  the  flanks  of  Mount  Loz^re  and  Mount 
Aigoual  that  glaciers  once  rested  there.     If  so,  the  floods  result-  * 
ing  from  their  periodical  melting  would,  in  their  natural  course, 
owing  to  the  inclination  of  the  ground  to  the  southwards,  flow 
over  these  calcareous  tablelands. 

These  wonderful  monoliths,  standing  on  the  edges  of  the 
Causses,  cut  into  such  fantastic  shapes,  while  striking  examples 
of  the  corrosive  power  of  water,  doubtless  owe  much  to  the 
composition  and  cnaracter  of  the  rock  itself. 

The  upper  dolomite  has  friable  sandy  veins  running  through 
it,  is  but  slightly  homogeneous,  and  is  very  unequal  in  compact- 
ness, and  tnus  the  eroding  power  of  water  is  aided  by  the 
instability  of  the  rock  itselt 

Time  and  your  patience  will  not,  I  fear,  permit  me  to  enter 
into  many  other  questions  which  a  study  of  this  curious  region 
offers  to  us,  but  I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  arouse  your 
curiosity  and  interest  in  the  district  I  have  endeavoured  to 
delineate. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  its  bone  caverns  or  prehistoric 
treasures,  nor  have  I  attempted  to  compare  its  pnenomena 
with  similar  ones  in  our  own  country,  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  as  each  district  has  its  own  speciality  and  facieSy  which 
it  is  ungracious  and  useless  to  put  into  terms  of  comparison. 
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THE  FORESTS  OF  ABKHASIA. 

By   D0UaLA3    W.    FRE3HFIELD,   Hon.  See.   RO.a 

(Sie  Map  aiKl  lauttratioal.* ) 

[AddrMMd  to  tha  Memben  at  th«  Mamorial  Hill,  Wednndk;,  Utirch  Stb,  1890.] 

THAVE  recently  described  the  mountain  ranges  and  valleys 
of  the  Central  Caucasus  at  some  len^^h  in  the  pages  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  (see  volumes  for 


Tsrtan  ftt   UnubL 


lS88-90),andto  these  I  must  refer  those  of  my  readers  who  may 
desire  a  groundwork  for  the  following  notes  of  a  journey  from 
the  mountain  district  of  Suanetia,  lying  at  the  source  of  the 
Ingur,  to  the  Black  Sea  at  Sukhum  Kaleh. 

Last  summer  (1889)  I  spent,  with  my  companion  Captain 
Powell,  a  week  as  the  guest  of  Prince  Atar  Dadlsh-Kilian,  the 
head  of  the  native  family  who  once  ruled  over  the  lower  part 
of  Suanetia,  and  are  still  its  greatest  proprietors. 
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Ezeri — the  Prince's  residencer— consists  of  a  number  of 
detached  towered  hamlets,  spread  over  a  tract  of  broad  sunny 
meadow-land  some  6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  a  few  miles 
west  of  Betcho,  the  centre  of  Russian  rule.  Beyond  the 
Ingur  rise  the  snows  and  forests  of  the  Leila,  in  one  of  the 
glens  of  which  the  Prince  has  his  horses  at  pasture.  To  the  N.E. 
Ushba  shows  its  enormous  twin  tusks  over  the  green  hill- 
shoulders,  and  down  the  valley  there  is  a  view  of  the  hiUs 
and  valleys  of  Lower  Suanetia,  closed  by  the  fine  peak  hitherto 
called  Dotur. 

Here  we  lay  in  luxury  on  Turkish  divans  and  fared 
sumptuously  all  one  Sunday,  while  the  villagers  feasted 
feudal-fashion  on  the  green,  and  Suanetian  damsels  sang 
the  old  ballads  of  the  country  and  danced  strange  dances,  till 
midnight  brought  a  heavy  supper  on  to  the  long  table  in  the 
hall,  where  we  sat  in  carved  chairs  that  would  have  made  an 
appropriate  dining-room  suite  for  Macbeth— A  la  Lyceum- 
waited  on  by  a  line  of  tall  vassals  who  joined  from  time  to 
time  in  the  conversation,  like  retainers  in  Walter  Scott's  novela 

After  a  successful  first  ascent  of  the  Leila  {circa  13,400ft)  we 
were  ready  for  the  most  novel  part  of  my  last  journey,  of  which 
I  propose  here  to  give  some  account. 

It  had  for  years  been  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  me  to  pene- 
trate the  **  No  Man's  Land  "  west  of  Suanetia  and  between  the 
rivers  Ingur  and  Kodor.  Mr.  Grove,  in  his  capital  book,  "  The 
Frosty  Caucasus,"  published  in  1875,  had  quoted  the  tales  told 
by  the  Urusbieh  hunters  of  their  great  himting  ground.  He  had 
written  on  his  last  page:  ''Of  a  great  tract  of  magnificent 
country,  scored  by  deep  valleys,  watered  by  powerful  streams, 
and  covered  by  a  mighty  forest.  It  has  no  mhabitant  whatever 
so  far  as  we  could  learn,  and  the  solitude  of  the  district  is  only 
disturbed  when  a  few  hunters  from  the  north  venture  into  it 
after  the  game,  in  which  it  is  said  to  abound.  There  would  be 
difficulty,  no  doubt,  in  exploring  it,  and  danger  from  malaria ; 
but  some  hardship  might  well  be  undergone,  and  some  risk 
run,  to  see  these  ma^incent  untrodden  glens." 

Such  a  description  was  in  itself  well  calculated  to  stir 
curiosity.  But  all  we  heard  on  the  road  only  added  to  the 
mystery  of  the  Great  Forest.  Russian  officials  gravely  repeated 
strange  tales  of  a  race  of  wild  men  who  had  no  villages,  but 
appeared  naked  and  gibbering  in  the  depth  of  the  woods,  who 
lived  on  berries,  and  were  without  firearms.  One  informant 
added  precision  to  the  tale  by  assuring  us  that  these  creatures 
were  the  offspring  of  crMna  banished  in  old  times  out  of 
Suanetia. 

Fifty  years  a^  an  Englishman,  a  .Mr.  Spencer,  one  of  those 
who  instigated  the  Circassians  in  their  struggle  with  Russia  by 
holdins;  out  expectations  they  had  no  power  to  fulfil,  wrote  a 
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distresfflngly  vague  account  of  his  passage  through  this  region, 
where  he  describes  the  chamois  as  looking  down  on  the  traveller 
from  eveiy  crag,  as  squirrels  might  from  English  trees.  We 
did  not  see  a  single  wild  animal.  But  any  practical  or  recent 
information  was  hard  to  come  at.  Footmen  did  pass  rarely  to 
Sukhum  "by  way  of  Neskra  and  Darl."  That  much  we  at 
length  elicited,  and  Prince  Atar  promised  to  procure  us  the 
two  hunters  who  knew  best  the  tracks  in  the  forest. 

Wild  creatures  these  himters  proved,  yielding  to  every 
impulse,  little  accustomed  to  any  form  of  control,  and  witn 
the  half-savage,  half-childish  demeanour  general  in  Suanetia 
twenty  years  ago.  They  had  charge  of  two  mules,  which  carried 
our  tent,  luggage,  and  provisions  for  a  week.  One  of  these  was 
nearly  as  uimuy  as  its  leader,  kicked  furiously  at  every  steep 
hill,  and  bit  at  anyone  who  tried  to  guide  it  in  the  tangles  of 
the  forest.  With  this  impromising  staff  we  plunged  down  from 
the  last  villages  of  Suanetia  into  the  valley  of  the  Nakra,  leaving 
on  our  left  the  path,  impassable  for  horses,  that  follows  the  Ingur 
to  the  lowlands,  and  on  our  right  the  comparatively  beaten  track 
that  leads  across  the  chain  to  the  Baksan  and  Elbruz  by  the 
Dongusorun  Pass. 

Icannot  go  through  in  detail  our  next  six  days'  wanderings 
in  the  wilds.  We  had  first  to  cross  two  deep  valleys  only  3,000 
feet  above  the  sea  and  two  ridges  of  over  9,000  feet.  The  first 
glen — the  Nakra — was  passed  without  any  excessive  difficulty. 
We  camped  at  about  8,000  feet,  among  awarf  birches,  on  the 
upper  verge  of  a  great  beech  forest,  in  presence  of  a  view 
I  shall  never  forget  of  the  whole  of  Suanetia,  backed  by 
its  great  mountains.  In  the  night  our  tent  was  assailed 
by  a  terrific  thunderstorm.  The  wind  and  hail  beat  against 
it  like  mad  things,  while  our  hunters  cowered  under  the 
canvas  screaming,  "  We  are  lost,  lost,  lost !  "  Next  morning  we 
woke  to  see  the  aay  break  above  the  black  edges  of  the  retreat- 
ing storm,  already  mr  down  on  the  eastern  horizon,  while  in  front 
of  it  the  great  white  crests  of  Shkara  and  Tetnuld  rose  clear 
and  cold  above  the  still  shadowy  valleys. 

Next  day  we  crossed  a  grass-pass,  ana  plunged  into  the  second 
valley,  that  of  the  Neskra.  Here  our  unfortunate  mules  were 
callea  on  to  ascend  and  descend  slopes  made  up  of  slippery 
roots  and  boulders,  which  a  man  could  hardly  master  without 
the  help  of  hands.  One  of  the  hunters  resented  hotly  my 
suggestion  that  he  might  help  his  mule  by  himself  carrying 
something,  and  we  found  ourselves  facing  one  another  with 
drawn  dagger  and  revolver ;  a  foolish  situation,  as  neither  of  us 
meant  business.  In  the  evening,  I  ought  to  add,  the  man  came 
and  made  a  suitable  apology.  Drawing  his  dagger  is,  to  a 
Suanetian,  the  same  sort  of  relief  to  the  feelings  that  "  giving 
warning  "  is  to  an  English  domestic,  and  in  both  cases  nothing 
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Berious  is  often  meant  by  it.  The  track  had  now  disappeared 
in  the  forest,  oj;  was  only  from  time  to  time  faintly  discernible. 
We  reached  in  tbe  afternoon  a  bridge  over  the  Neskra  torrent. 
For  hours  we  had  been  under  timber  too  dense  to  admit  of  any 


Tiew,  even  of  the  sky.  Now,  we  were  lost  in  a  tangle  of  fallen 
and  rotting  trunks,  surrounded  by  prostrate  pines  of  enormous 
length,  hardly  passable  even  on  foot.  In  the  centre  of  this 
natural  fortification  (I  am  not  sure  it  was  entirely  natural)  we 
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found  a  maize  field  and  a  lod^e  in  the  wilderness.  We  caDed 
it  "  The  Outlaw's  Home,"  and  it  was  perhaps  as  good  a  name 
as  another.  It  is  certain  that  this  trackless  forest  is  the  resort 
of  anybody  who  ffeta  into  trouble.  Before  we  set  out,  Prince 
Atar  had  twice  solemnly  warned  me  to  keep  our  party  together, 
as  a  forester  might  take  one  of  us  for  an  official  and  pay  off  old 


scores.  I  am  afraid  the  caution  was  often  disregarded,  owing 
to  my  companions'  taste  for  raspberries,  which  abounded  in 
every  clearing. 

ft  rained  hard  next  morning,  but  we  were  hardly  conscious 
of  it,  except  from  the  absence  otany  glinting  l^hts  in  the  forest 
gloom.    'There  were  three  foresters  m  the  hut,  friendly  fellows. 
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who  brought  us  maize  pods  to  roast,  and  helped  us  up  hill 
with  our  mules  through  the  most  extraordinary  scramble  over 
prostrate  timber,  up  torrent-beds,  and  along  forested  hillsides  as 
steep  as  nature  could  make  them,  ana  thousands  of  feet 
high.  At  last  we  emerged  on  the  sloping  open  downs  above  the 
forest.  The  rainstorm  had  passed,  the  sun  shone,  and  we  rested 
happily  under  a  pine  till  one  of  our  wild  children  of  nature  set 
light  to  the  inflammable  moss  on  the  lower  branches.  In  a 
moment  the  whole  tree  was  a  pillar  of  flame,  and  we  had  hardly 
time  to  carry  our  few  packets  out  -from  under  it. 

We  were  now  on  the  edge  of  the  broad  hieh  pastures 
separating  the  basins  of  the  Ingur  and  Kodor.  We  could  see 
the  glacier  of  the  Neskra,  and  but  for  clouds  should  have  seen 
Elbruz  over  it.  The  downs  are  very  broad,  and  took  several  hours 
to  traverse.  We  were  further  delayed  when  our  walking  mutton 
seized  an  opportunity  to  run  away.  From  the  crest,  which  we 
reached  early  the  following  morning  (the  fourth  day  in  the 
forest),  we  had  a  glorious  prospect,  and  gained  a  further 
insight  into  the  character  of  this  strange  and  splendid 
country.  In  the  rear  we  could  still  see  the  Suanetian 
mountains,  separated  from  us  by  the  blue  depths  of  the  forest 
gorges  of  the  Nakra  and  Neskra.  To  the  south  lay  a  tangle 
of  dark  wooded  glens,  through  which,  like  land  out  of  a  sea, 
rose  the  green  pasture  heights  which  link  the  rocky  spurs  of 
the  great  chain  to  two  bold  glacier-streaked  groups  Ijdng  fax  to 
the  south-west  of  the  Leila,  on  either  side  of  the  gorge  of  the 
Ingur,  and  comparatively  close  to  the  sea.  Their  glaciers  may 
be  compared  to  those  of  the  Marmolata,  in  Tyrol.  They  have 
never  yet  attracted  any  notice  from  map-makers  or  travellers. 
Out  to  the  west,  from  our  very  feet,  stretched  a  spacious  valley, 
filled,  as  far  as  the  eyes  could  reach,  with  vast  forests,  and  with- 
out sign  of  path  or  human  habitatioa  It  was  ringed  by  rugged 
peaks  and  snowfields,  mountains  of  12,000  to  14.000  feet,  small 
compared  to  those  of  Suanetia,  and  bearing  to  them  the  same 
relations  the  peaks  west  of  the  Gemmi  do  to  the  Bernese  Alps, 
but  fine  mountains  enough,  tried  by  an  Alpine  standard.  This 
was  Darl,  the  upper  valley  of  the  Kodor.  In  the  main  chain 
we  noted  the  source  of  the  Kodor  in  a  small  glacier  under 
a  blunt  rock  peak ;  then  a  cluster  of  granitic  teeth  was  followed 
by  the  gaps  of  the  Kluchor  and  Nachar  Passes,  about  9,000 
feet  in  height.  Beyond  these  came  a  broad  snowy  mass  we  saw 
afterwards  from  shipboard,  and  then  the  sharp  peaks  round 
the  Maruch,  one  of  which  is  over  14,000  feet  hign. 

In  all  the  vast  landscape  there  was  no  sign  of  permanent 
dwelling.  Its  only  denizens  were  a  few  hunters  or  outlaws  in 
the  woods,  and  a  few  Abkhasian  shepherds  on  the  hills.  To  a 
group  of  these  we  now  hastened,  for  our  Suanetians  confessed 
that  they  were  altogether  beyond  their  beat,  and  tiie  ground 
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below  us  -was  trackless.    We  got  a  handsome  lad — a  Paris  of 
shepherds — to  show  us  the  rights  path  along  a  narrow  hog's-back 


bright  with  crocuses.    At  the  first  water  he  left  us  unawares. 
The  way  in  which,  in  apparently  desolate  places,  in  the  Caucasus, 
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visitors  appear  and  disappear  again  has  often  reminded  me  of  the 
habits  of  Homeric  godis  and  goddesses.  We  had  hoped  that 
our  difficulties  were  o^er,  but  we  soon  missed  the  road  where  a 
lateral  torrent  joined  the  Kodor.  We  lost  all  path,  and  soon 
got  into  thicker  and  thicker  forest  and  greater  difficulties 
Our  Suanetians  sang,  ''We  are  lost,  you  are  lost,  the  horses 
are  lost,"  in  amcebsean  strains.  At  last  we  found  ourselves  at 
dusk  in  a  tight  place,  between  cliffs  and  the  unfordable  Kodor. 
We  camped  m  a  dank  thicket,  tired  out  with  path-finding.  Next 
morning  Powell  and  our  Swiss  Maurer  laboured  manfully  to  build 
a  bridge,  but  the  Kodor  made  sport  with  their  handiwork.  We 
gave  up  the  attempt  and  went  back  Two  hours  higher  up  we 
found,  after  much  search,  a  single  trunk  spanning  the  river. 
We  crossed  it,  and  roped  and  swam  the  mules.  After  many 
more  hours  of  torrent-bed  and  forest  we  came,  in  the  afternoon, 
to  a  broad  stream  barring  our  way,  the  Klutch.  On  the  further 
bank  we  saw  a  good  mule  road,  and  a  party  of  Mingrelians  with 
imladen  animals  passing  along  it.  After  some  parley  they  con- 
sented to  help  us  over.  We  found  we  were  on  a  military 
road  that  is  being  constructed  from  Sukhum  to  the  Teberda^ 
over  the  Kluchor  Pass.  We  did  not  succeed  in  reaching  the 
solitary  station  of  Shkaltra  that  night.  We  camped  beside  the 
Kodor,  in  a  wild  orchard  of  fruit  trees,  where  the  ground  was 
golden  with  fallen  plums,  and  pears  and  walnuts  aboimded  with 
no  one  to  eat  them,  for  the  bears,  traces  of  which  were  frequent, 
prefer  rasnberries. 

Next  aay  we  rode  into  Shkaltra.  It  had  been  described  to 
us  as  a  post-station  where  everything  could  be  procured,  includ- 
ing horses.  We  found  a  solitary  house,  inhabited  by  a  single 
Mingrelian  down  with  the  fever,  which  is  the  curse  of  tnis  lovely 
wilderness,  and  utterly  helpless.  The  mosquitoes  and  the  sight 
of  this  sick  man  seemed  to  put  the  last  touch  to  our  horsemen's 
discontent,  which  had  been  growing  with  their  distance  from 
home.  To  cut  my  story  short,  as  they  did  their  leave-taking — 
they  bolted.  Jumping  on  the  Prince's  mules  they  suddenly 
cantered  off,  yelling  triumphantly,  like,  what  they  were,  naughty 
children,  as  they  disappeared  from  view.  They  had  not  much 
apparent  ground  for  exultation,  for  they  had  no  pay  and  no 
food.  Our  meal  had  come  to  an  end,  and  they  would  have  to 
rely  on  robbing  a  maize  field  near  Shkaltra,  or  wild  fruit,  and 
on  the  shepherds  they  might  meet  on  the  hills.  But  what  is  food 
to  a  Caucasian  ?  The  shepherds  never  see  bread  from  spring  to 
autumn,  and  very  seldom  treat  themselves  to  meat. 

We  left  our  Swiss  with  the  luggage,  and  walked  on  to  Lata, 
the  next  post,  twenty  miles  farther.  There  we  found  a  friendly 
official,  help,  and  horses. 

In  this  rapid  summary  I  feel  I  have  given  a  very  in- 
adequate impression  of  our  week  in  the  forest,  of  the  gigantic 
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pines  and  beeches  and  alders,  the  thickness  of  the  undergrowth 
of  laurel,  azalea,  and  rhododendron ;  the  luxuriant  gloom  and 
''  shady  sadness  "  of  the  vales ;  the  wide  splendid  landscapes 
unrolled  from  the  heights ;  the  morning  light  shining  on  a 
hundred  ridges  and  resting  on  the  fair  face  of  distant  snows ; 
the  delicate  embroidery  of  alpine  flowers  spread  under  our 
feet ;  the  scale  and  spaciousness  of  the  scenery  as  a  whole,  and 
the  delicate  picturesqueness  of  its  details. 

What  is  to  be  the  future  of  this  earthly  paradise — ^the 
Western  Caucasus?  Its  old  inhabitants  are  gone.  The  Ab- 
khasians  have  been  exiled  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  their 
villages  and  their  tombs  are  alike  lost  in  the  glorious  vegetation 
that  feeds  nothing  but  bears  and  mosauitoes  and  fevers.  Some 
day,  perhaps,  this  garden  of  the  eartn  will  be  repeopled.  As 
yet  tne  government  is  lukewarm  or  unpractical.  Emigrants, 
Greek  or  German,  arrive  but  slowly,  and  their  families  too  often 
suffer  severely  from  the  fatal  fever.  There  is  little  in  the  sur- 
roundings, moral  or  physical,  to  encourage  that  energy  which 
tames  Nature  to  human  uses.  Nature,  on  the  contrary,  is 
triumphant ;  not  a  virgin  nature,  but  a  Circe  who  stands  ready 
for  all  new  comers  with  a  cup  of  Colchian  poison  in  her  beauti- 
ful hands. 

Such  are  the  first  impressions  of  a  passing  traveller.  Others, 
I  hope,  will  see  more  of  tne  little-known  interior  of  the  Western 
Caucasus.  Sukhum  is  a  tiny  town  of  1,300  inhabitants ;  but  it 
has  a  good  inn,  and  is  a  station  of  the  Indian  Telegraph,  and 
Englishmen  in  charge  are  permanently  resident  there,  ana  would 
doubtless  speed  travellers  to  a  start.  Further  west,  at  the  end  of 
the  chain,  Novorossisk,  the  new  port  where  com  vessels  are  laden 
directly  from  the  wharves,  is  rising  rapidly  to  importance.  In 
the  interior  the  old  native  paths  are  falling  into  disuse,  but 
military  mule-roads  cross  several  of  the  passes.  From  SuUium 
there  are  two  such  roads  northwards,  the  Maruch  and  the  Klu- 
chor,  leading  to  the  Teberda  and  Karatchai ;  and  there  is,  I 
believe,  a  third  leading  west.  The  forest  scenery  may  grow 
monotonous,  but  granite  peaks  and  glaciers  extend  some  distance 
west  of  Sukhum.  One  great  glacier  (14,265  feet),  resembling  in 
form  the  Wildstrubel,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  Kluchor,  is  superoly 
seen  from  the  Black  Sea,  a  broad  silver  shield  studded  with  blacK 
bosses  of  rock  and  seamed  with  the  faint  lines  of  crevasses. 
This  must  have  been  the  strange  sight  the  Greeks  noted  as 
they  sailed  up  the  Phasis  or  into  Dioscurias,  and  told  stories 
about  Prometheus  or  Jason.  The  sea  at  Sukhum,  after  any 
great  storm,  still  casts  up  some  of  the«  loose  coins  left  behind  by 
these  old  mariners. 
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THE    FJORT:* 
THE  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  NATIVE  CONGO  PEOPLE. 

By  Mr.  R  E.  DENNETT,  Author  of  "Seven  Teen  AmoDg  the  Fjort,'*  of  Banana, 

Congo. 

[Read  to  the  Members,  in  the  Library,  October  11th,  1889.] 

One  can  hardly,  perhaps,  call  Nkisslsm  a  philosophy,  in  the  sense  of  its  being  a  search 
after  wisdom  ;  for  a  native  is  satisfied  by  calling  anything  he  cannot  see  or  under- 
stand among  things  physical,  Nkiss  (or  mystery  ?),  and  for  hun  that  ends  the  matter. 
He  acknowledges  that  there  m  something  beyond  his  comprehension  in  these  things ; 
but  he  does  not  dive  into  the  depths  of  metaphysical  philoeophy,  nor  does  he  ever 
seem  anxious  to  do  ao.  Customs,  habits,  accident,  and  a  gradual  accumulation  of 
knowledge  have  taught  him  much,  and  he  does  not  forget  his  lessons.  I  think  that  is 
all  the  credit  you  can  give  him.  Tradition  has  handed  down  certain  cures  for  diseaaes, 
discovered,  probably,  by  accident,  or  intuition,  or  obBcrvation ;  he  has  divided  his 
year  into  two  seasons— one  of  rain  and  one  of  siin ;  his  month  into  two  parts— one  of 
darkness  and  one  of  light,  or  into  seven  weeks  of  four  days  each.  You  cannot  call 
him  unobservant  nor  yet  studious.  The  prophets  of  the  Hebrews,  the  wise  men, 
magicians,  or  soothsayers,  the  astrologers  of  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Chaldasa,  the  Brahmin 
or  Buddhist  of  the  Hindoo,  have  their  unworthy  and  revolting  equivalent  in  the  nganga 
of  the  Fjort  Pyramids,  tombs,  and  statues  with  inscriptions,  upon  which  more  light 
:s  daily  being  thrown,  in  Egypt  and  Chalda>a,  have  their  equivalent  in  the  many 
Nkissisi,  Nkissi,  Nkissakiss  of  the  Fjort ;  but  who  is  going  to  decipher  the  "  wisdom  " 
of  the  Fjort  from  such  a  record  of  their  history  f  What,  if  instead  of  having  to  rely 
on  half -forgotten  traditions  related  by  old  men  of  the  tribe,  or  on  one*8  own  meagre 
observation,  one  could  address  the  green  spots  of  grass,  reverenced  or  worshipped  by 
a  tribe  or  family,  or  wooden  figure  (Nkissisi)  that  has  been  in  constant  communication 
with  the  head  of  the  family  since  it  was  a  family,  or  if  one  could  ask  the  thousand 
and  one  nails  so  securely  driven  into  the  Nkissi,  or  figure  of  the  tribal  god,  what 
they  were  placed  there  for,  and  by  whom,  or  even  if  we  could  get  the  tiny 
Nkissakiss,  or  figure,  or  charm,  borne  by  an  individual,  to  let  us  into  the  secrets  of  his 
master,  why  then  we  might  bring  Nkissism  up  to  the  level  of  a  philosophy.  As  it  is, 
each  one  of  us  must  try  to  observe,  and  report,  even  if  we  have  to  report  what,  to 
many,  may  seem  rubbish,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  you,  who,  indeed,  may  be  philo- 
sophers, may  pick  up  a  grain  or  two  of  knowledge,  that  in  your  wisi^om  you  may  extend 
and  swell  into  something  like  an  intelligent  account  of  Nkissism.  I  tried,  by 
endeavouring  to  describe  the  Nkissis,  Nkissi,  and  Nkissakiss,  and  also  the  life  of  an 
ordinary  native,  to  give  you  some  idea  of  Nkissism  as  it  is.    It  seems,  however,  that 

*  Fiort,  a  people  inhabiting  the  north-west  banks  of  the  Oonga  NUasiim  is  the  name  of 
the  religion  or  euperstitiou  of  the  people,  or  probably,  in  a  mors  or  less  modified  fonn, 
of  all  the  people  in  Central  Africa  who  have  not  embraced  Mohammedanism.  Nsambi  is  the 
supreme  good  god.  Nkissi,  the  god  of  evU.  Nganga,  the  doctor,  or  surgeon,  or  priest-doctor, 
of  the  Fjort. 
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some  people  ooiudder  my  attempt  a  foilure,  perhapa  because  my  explanation  was  not 
fall  enough,  or  perhaps  because  my  ideas  do  not  coincide  with  the  reader's  pre' 
conceived  notions  of  Nkissism,  which  very  term  is  questioned,  as  if  I  had  manufac- 
tured a  new  name  for  what  a  common  herd  of  ignorant  sailors  have,  in  their  conceit, 
termed  witchcraft  or  fetichism.  There  are  many  men,  as  I  have  admitted,  who  could, 
if  they  would,  give  you  a  better  idea  of  Nkissism  than  I  can,  but  they  do  not  seem 
inclined  to  trouble  you,  so  I  shall  continue  to  write  as  much  as  I  can  about  it»  and 
you  may  deduce  your  own  theory. 

Has  Fjort  had  a  "  divine  teacher  "  and  foigotten  him,  or  has  he  never  had  one, 
and  merely  been  following  certain  delusions  t 

The  ngangas,  or  priest  doctors,  certainly  pretend  that  their  knowledge  has  been 
originally  communicated  to  them  by  some  spirit,  their  knowledge,  such  as  it  is, 
being  some  secret  handed  down  to  them — the  cure  of  some  sickness  perhaps.  This 
slight  knowledge  is  carefully  guarded  by  them,  only  the  old  nganga  of  the  tribe,  or 
village,  and  the  man  who  is  to  succeed  him,  having  any  knowledge  of  it.  They  both 
wear  distinguishing  ornaments.  As  there  are  many  evils  to  avoid,  and  the  secret  cure 
for  each  is  perhaps  only  known  to  a  few,  it  follows  that  there  are  many  ngangas. 
The  ngangas  know  their  superiority  to  the  people,  and  they  make  them  feel  it,  until 
the  people  have  become  their  very  servants.  Every  new  discovery  widens  the  dis- 
tance  between  the  nganga  and  the  people,  and  encourages  the  nganga  to  stiU 
further  impose  upon  the  people,  until  at  this  time  we  cannot  suppose  thao  Nkissism 
is  the  pure  belief  it  once  may  have  been.  We  may  presume  that  there  was  a  time 
when  (1)  Nzambi  alone  was  known  to  Fjort.  (2)  Then  sickness  overtook  poor  Fjort, 
and  he  suffered  pain.  This  he  did  not  understand.  It  was  not  good.  He  feared  it. 
At  length  he  died.  This  was  terrible.  He  fell  prostrate,  and  raised  this  mysterious  evil 
to  the  level  of  a  god.  Chance  or  observation  raised  up  a  doctor,  or  surgeon,  or  as  (8) 
Fjort  calls  him  a  Nganga  Nkiss.  (4)  Fire  burnt  him,  water  drowned  him,  without 
ndn  he  hungered,  sickness  puzzled  him.  (5)  The  evil  in  fire  could  be  avoided,  as  also 
that  in  water,  he  could  pray  his  Nkississi  to  send  him  rain ;  but  sickness,  the  main 
cause  of  much-dreaded  death,  he  could  only  avoid  by  the  help  of  the  Nganga  Nkissi 
(6)  How  did  the  nganga  cure  him  t  By  the  help  of  herbs.  Then,  as  only  the  evil 
spirit  could  cure  the  evil  ha  visited  them  with,  Nkiss  must  also  dwell  in  trees,  and 
plants,  and  herbs.  (7)  But  now  that  evil  was  discovered  in  herbs,  it  struck  Fjort  that 
perhaps  his  brethren  put  this  poison  in  their  food,  and  that  this  was  the  secret  cause 
of  all  their  sickness  and  death.  (8)  Up  to  the  present  we  have  only  heard,  "  Anje 
Nkissi  quiarko,"  or  "Tou  have  Nkissi "  (evil,  pain)  if  you  are  wicked.  (9)  But  now 
we  begin  to  hear,  "  Anje  lendorchi  quiarko,"  or  "  Tou  have  poison  in  you,"  or  "  You 
are  a  poisoner."  (10)  And  now  is  the  time  when  all  the  powers  of  the  ngangas  (min- 
isters of  Nkissi,  or  the  god  of  evil),  we  can  imagine,  had  full  play,  and  they  commenced 
to  impose  upon  the  people  by  setting  up  their  wooden  images  (not  of  Nzambi)  of 
Nkissi,  into  which  the  petitioner  making  his  oomplaint  drove  a  nail,  and  paid  the 
nganga  his  fee.  (11)  Up  till  now  probably  the  head  of  each  family  was  the  only 
nganga,  but  hereafter  their  name  is  legion,  and  eveiy  means  of  avoiding  the  sup- 
posed evil  Fjort  continually  feared  was  resorted  to,  as  an  instrument  of  extorting 
money  from  him.  (12)  Hence  the  institution  of  the  personal  god,  or  charm,  or 
NkiBsakiss,  or  little  Nkissi,  which  is  so  heavily  laden  with  malongas  or  medicines,  and 
is  the  boon  companion  of  every  Nkissist,  hence  the  food  in  actions  forbidden  or 
"Chinas"  or  "Eazeelas. 

It  is  strange  that  the  translation  of  the  native  word  Nclotschi  by  the  Portuguese 
sailors  of  old,  into  '*  feeticiers  "  should  have  been  adopted  by  the  natives  until  now  we 
are  obliged  to  use  the  words  "  witch,"  and  "  witchcraft,"  or  fetishism,  to  describe  the 
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Nclotachi  and  Nkittisin  of  the  prafent  day.  The  Engliih  have  heard  the  natives  talk 
of  poiton  ''Ngilly/'  and  this  being  what  the  NViwriVisai  are  charged  with,  the  Nkissi- 
kissi  is  termed  by  them  "  gilly-gilly." 

We  must  perceive. that  Fjort  has  been  baffled,  but  **  we  must  make  the  discovery 
with  sympathy,  not  exultation."  Baffled,  yea,  and  perverted,  led  away  by  fear  and 
superstition,  to  worship  what  he  most  feared — ^the  evil  spirit  Nkiss.  Nzambi  was 
too  good  to  cause  evil,  although  Fjort  died  according  to  his  will,  and  could  not 
die  until  he  wished  iu  Nkiss,  who  visited  Fjort  with  all  sorts  of  evil  alone,  be 
thought,  could  prevent  this  evil  from  coming  upon  him.  Fjort,  therefore,  beeeeehed 
Nkiss  not  to  let  evil  overtake  him.  Thus  the  real  greatness  of  Nzambi  faded  away  in 
the  presence  of  the  fearful  Nkiss,  until,  as  at  present,  the  latter  is  the  god.  But  how  did 
Fjort  thus  become  acquainted  with  the  good  Nzambi  and  the  evil  Nkiss  f  It  is 
impossible  to  penetrate  through  the  vagueness  of  the  Zendavesta,  and  to  detect 
what  was  latent  in  the  minds  of  of  thoae  who  composed  it  or  believed  in  it.  How  much 
more  impossible  is  it  to  &thom  the  unwritten  thoughts  of  those  unknown  nganga 
who  have  made  Nkissism  what  it  is  f  Although  Fjort  acknowledged  a  good  and  evil 
spirit,  the  idea  of  a  struggle  between  the  good  one  and  the  evil  has  not  as  yet  struck 
hioL  He  is  waiting  for  a  great  nganga,  for  a  Zerduochi,  or  a  Ehoung  foutsen, 
to  point  out  to  him  the  power  of  the  good  one.  Who  shall  be  his  prophet — a  follower 
of  Christ,  or  of  Mahomet  f  The  word  or  the  sword,  gentleness  or  fear  f  Which,  I 
ask  you,  is  the  most  likely  to  bring  poor  Fjort  the  nearer  to  his  Ood  ?  Will  the  sword 
go  before  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  Word  f  How  far  then  is  Fjort  stfll  from 
the  end  of  the  struggle  (which  we  in  common  fight  with  him)  T  How  long  will  he  be 
in  getting  an  answer  to  the  question  that  even  puzzles  some  of  us  ?  How  long  mutt 
he  fight  before  he  can  find  rest  ?  It  is  strange  that  Indian,  Chinese,  and  Persian 
reformers  appear  to  have  believed  that  they  were  bringing  back  some  old  order 
or  principle  which  had  been  violated,  or  for  which  some  modern  practices  and  notions 
had  been  substituted.  It  is  strange,  that  by  the  writings  of  the  most  ancient  African 
missionaries,  it  is  an  established  fact  that  the  name  by  which  the  good  spirit  was 
known  to  Fjort  was  Nzambi  Mpongo.  It  would  appear  as  if  at  one  time  Qod  had 
revealed  Himself  to  all  mankind  ;  but  that  just  as  the  children  of  Israel,  with  all  their 
advantages,  fell  into  idolatry,  so  the  other  children  of  men  less  favoured  had  fallen 
away.  Then  in  the  struggle  that  follows  the  spirit  of  God  is  apparent  in  the 
reformers  of  the  different  faiths.  Man,  as  it  were,  "  in  the  sweat  of  his  face  is  eating 
his  bread,"  for  by  the  study  of  our  greatest  thinkers,  and  that  alone,  little  by  little,  is 
he  learning  to  know  himself  and  his  position  with  respect  to  his  God.  Every  day  our 
minds  are  being  shocked  by  new  theories  that  shatter  long-lived  dogmas.  We  then  are 
not  yet  perfect.  Cannot  we  then  sympathise  with  Fjort,  who  as  yet  has  not  turned 
the  comer,  and  hope  that  time  and  a  reasonable  course  of  training  may  do  for 
him  what  it  has  done  for  us. 

Do  you  think  that  we  should  throw  away  the  lessons,  which,  in  our  progress,  we 
have  learnt,  and  attempt,  by  some  conjuring,  to  make  poor  Fjort  spell  "thought** 
before  we  have  taught  him  English  or  even  his  A  B  C  ?  Can  we,  who  practice 
Christianity  so  poorly,  after  a  trial  of  1888  years,  expect  to  make  Fjort  a  Christian  in 
a  day  f  Are  we  to  teach  him  Latin,  Greek,  singing,  and  abstract  Christianity,  before 
we  have  taught  him  what  earth,  fire,  water,  and  life  are  ?  The  earth  in  Iran  was 
overgrown  with  weeds.  Nothing  was  done  to  till  it  or  make  it  fruitfuL  Slavish 
dependence  upon  seasons.  All  this  we  find  in  Africa.  Sorely  Fjort  needs  someone  to 
prove  to  him  that  the  earth  is  meant  to  produce  good,  that  the  bad  is  to  be  weeded 
out.  But  after  all,  though  poor  Fjort  has  been  on  the  wrong  track,  there  is  enough 
good  in  him  to  humble  so-called  Christians  ;  enough  nobleness  in  him,  too,  at  times, 
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to  ihame  our  cowardice ;  enoagh  endurance  to  make  ua  wish  for  more ;  glimpsea  of 
Yutue  enough  to  prove  to  all  but  the  wilfully  blind  that  there  is  One  far  above  ua 
all,  from  ua  all,  from  whom  there  poura  a  atream  of  light,  that  aearches  all  our 
hearts — a  fountain  of  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentlenesa,  ftutb,  self-control, 
andgoodnesa. 

Should  you  not  first  teach  Fjort  that  his  creed  is  a  lie,  and  prove  it  to  him,  by 
showing  him  that  the  poison  the  earth  brings  forth  can  be  rooted  out,  and  the  earth 
made  fertile  ? 

First  agriculture,  then  commerce,  and  such  useful  trades  and  arts  as  are 
necessary  to  a  community  living  in  peace  ;  then  education,  so  that  as  he  came  to  know 
more  of  hia  surroundings  his  fears  of  Nkiss  would  subside ;  then  teach  him  the  love 
of  Qod,  and  then  Christianity. 


Naphtha  Springs  at  BSLka.—I>etU8€he  Runcdchau,  Bd.  12,  Heft  iii.,  contradicts 
on  official  authority  the  reports  that  the  wells  at  Baku  are  beginning  to  faiL  The 
yield  in  1888  was  nearly  2,848  tons  of  raw  naphtha,  about  15*1  per  cent  more  than  in 
the  preoedimr  year ;  while  up  to  Augbst  1st,  1889,  the  quantity  obtained  was  57^  tons 
more  than  during  the  same  period  of  1888.  The  rise  in  price  is  due  to  the  increased 
number  of  distilleries  owing  to  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  the  residuary  products. 
The  240  or  250  borings  now  working  are  insufficient ;  150  more  might  be  added  with 
advantage. — The  Scottish  Oeographieal  Magazine, 

M.  Oamilld  Douls. — France  in  the  past  year  has  had,  like  Germany,  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  a  young  and  intrepid  African  traveller  ;  for  Camille  Douls,  distinguished  as  the 
explorer  of  the  Western  Sahara,  appears  to  have  been  treacherously  assassinated  while 
making  hia  way  across  the  desert  to  Timbuktu.  M.  Douls  was  bom  at  Bordea  in  the 
department  of  Aveyron  in  1864,  and  received  his  education  at  the  Lyceum  of  Rodez, 
the  capital  of  that  department.  In  1881  he  visited  the  Antilles  and  Central  America, 
and  four  years  later,  Marocco,  where,  during  a  residence  of  some  length,  he  studied 
the  language,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  Arabs.  Here  he  conceived  the  bold  idea 
of  exploring  the  hitherto  unknown  western  parts  of  the  Sahara.  In  prosecution  of 
this  design  he  passed  over  to  the  Canary  Islands,  and  there  engaged  the  services  of 
some  fishermen  to  take  him  over  to  the  desert  coast,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape 
Oamet.  Having  been  landed  there  in  safety,  he  proceeded  inluid,  alone  and  in  the 
disguise  of  a  Mussulman.  He  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  nomad  party,  and  only 
saved  his  life  by  agreeing  to  profess  Mohammedanism  and  become  a  member  of  the 
tribe  to  which  his  captors  belonged.  With  this  roving  band  he  travelled  over  a  great 
part  of  the  Western  Sahara,  reaching  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  finally  making  his 
escape  over  the  Atlas  to  Marocco.  Here,  however,  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  Sidtan, 
and  only  regained  hii  liberty  through  the  interference  on  hu  behalf  of  the  British 
Minister.  After  this  he  came  to  London  (in  1887),  and  publiahed  in  the  Timei  news- 
paper a  narrative  of  his  I'omantic  adventures.  Appearing  before  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  he  exhibited  a  rough  route-map  of  his  wanderings,  which  embraced  wide 
tracte  previously  quite  unknown.  Having  next  year  returned  to  hia  native  country 
he  there  obtained  funds  to  enable  him  to  undertake  a  second  journey,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  left  Paris  in  June,  1888.  News  afterwards  came  that  a  traveller,  in  the 
disguise  of  a  Mussulman,  had  been  murdered  by  his  guides  in  the  Sahara,  between  the 
oases  of  Alouef  and  Aklabi,  which  lie  about  560  miles  south  from  Gran  on  the 
Mediterranean  coaat.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  thia  unfortunate  traveller  was 
Camille  Doula  It  would  appear  that  he  reached  the  desert  by  way  of  Tangiers  and 
Tafilet  It  was  bis  great  desire  to  emulate  the  deeds  of  Ren<  Cull^,  who  some  seventy 
years  ago  made  himself  illustrious  by  his  explorations  in  the  same  desert.  (Subscrip- 
tions are  being  raised  for  a  monument  to  this  explorer.) — f%e  Scottish  Oeographieal 
Magazine, 
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THE  NEGOTIATIONS  OF  DUKE  FREDERICK  IIL  OF  HOL- 
STEINGOTTORP  WITH  RUSSIA  AND  PERSIA,  CONCER- 
NING THE  SCHEME  FOR  BRINGING  THE  PERSIAN  TRADE 
THROUGH  HOLSTEIN-GOTTORP  (1633-1640  a.d.)* 

[Read  to  the  Memben,  in  the  librazy,  Friday,  December  20th,  1889.] 

In  the  midst  of  the  horrors  of  the  Thirty  Tears'  War,  Duke  Frederick  strenuously 
endeaToured  to  preserve  peace  in  his  dominions,  but  finally  was  drawn  into  the  strife, 
and  then  set  himself  the  task  of  repairing  the  widespread  damage  which  war  had 
caused  in  his  dukedom.  His  ceaseless  efforts  in  this  direction,  unfortunately,  were 
not  always  rewarded  by  success,  and  many  misunderstandings  arose. 

Among  his  various  projects  having  this  object  in  view  was  the  one  by  which  he 
endeavoured  to  give  new  life  to  the  commerce  of  his  dukedom,  and  especially  to 
attract  the  Persian  fdlk  trade  to  the  newly -f ounded  town,  Friedrichsstadt  It  was  the 
time  when  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Danes  were  endeavouring  to  open  up  new  routes, 
with  reference  more  particularly  to  the  trade  of  the  Levant 

The  King  of  Denmark  had,  in  1618,  fitted  out  an  expedition  to  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  which  in  its  results  implied  a  challenge  to  the  Duke,  which  he  could  not  bat 
accept,  for  it  afiected  seriously  the  interests  of  the  new  town,  upon  the  prosperity  of 
which  the  Duke  had  set  his  heart 

Friedrichsstadt  owed  its  origin  to  the  tolerance  shown  by  him,  at  a  time  when 
religious  intolerance  was  rife.  In  1609,  the  Synod  of  Dortrecht,  in  Holland,  gave  its 
decision  in  the  dispute  between  the  Gtomarists,  or  strict  reformers,  and  the  Remon- 
strants, which  was  unfavourable  to  the  latter,  and  from  that  time  they  suffered  from 
BO  many  oppreeeaons  and  persecutions  in  Holland  that  a  number  of  them  expressed  a 
desire  to  found  a  new  home  elsewhere,  and  turned  to  Duke  Frederick  for  assistance. 
His  reply  was  favourable  to  the  design,  and,  besides  informing  them  that  their  religious 
opinions  would  not  be  allowed,  so  far  as. he  was  concerned,  to  interfere  with  their 
transmigration  to  his  dominions,  he  gave  them  permission  to  found  a  new  town  on 
the  banks  of  the  Eider,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Threne. 

By  decrees  of  the  27th  September  and  the  17th  November,  1619,  the  Duke,  in 
spite  of  the  objections  of  the  court  chaplain,  Jacob  Fabricius,  granted  to  the  Remon- 
strants the  free  exerdse  of  religion,  and  other  important  privileges,  for  the  new  town. 

In  1621  the  first  steps  were  taken  towards  the  founding  of  the  town,  which  was 
to  be  called  Friedrichsstadt,  in  honour  of  their  protector.  The  Duke  allowed  his  new 
subjects  to  draft  their  municipal  constitution  in  accordance  with  their  own  ideas  and 
customs,  and  they  sketched  out  for  themselves  their  police  arrangements  and  municipal 
bye-laws,  and  on  the  20th  March,  1635,  their  constitution  and  privileges  were  con- 
firmed by  the  Duke. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  new  town,  so  favourably  situated  for  trade  and  navigsp 
tion,  rose  suddenly  into  importance,  giving  a  favourable  opportunity  to  the  opulent 
Dutch  colonists  to  turn  to  good  account  their  commercial  spirit,  and  the  employment 

*  From  the  "  Geschlchte  des  Hauwa  HolBtein-Gottorp,"  by  the  Chamberlain  F.  von  Krogh. 
MSB.    Translated  from  the  Wenr  Zeitwug,  October  8th,  1889,  by  T.  W.  S. 
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of  their  combined  capital ;  for  the  Dutch  at  that  day,  a«  well  ag  in  our  own 
times,  had  the  reputation  of  being  good  buunew  men.  As  a  conmquenoe  of  theie 
drcumstanceB,  and  the  favourable  influences  at  work  at  the  court,  the  new  town 
presented  so  vigorous  an  appearance  as  to  remind  one  of  the  older  Dutch  cities,  and 
came  to  be  called  a  second  Amsterdam,  which  character  it  still  retains. 

About  this  time  there  appeared  at  the  ducal  residence  of  (Jottorp  one  Otto 
Briiggemann,  a  wholesale  merchant  of  Hambuig,  who,  having  obtained  access  to  the 
Duke,  received  authority  from  him  to  attempt  to  open  a  new  route  for  the  commerce 
of  the  Levant,  which  should  bring  the  trade  through  the  Duchy  of  Holstein-GMtorp. 

The  trade  of  Persia  was,  at  that  time,  of  great  commercial  importance,  and 
Persian  silk,  which  was  then  unexcelled  for  fineness,  strength,  and  lustre,  was  one  of 
the  principal  commodities.  These  goods,  as  well  as  the  East  Indian  products,  which 
partly  came  through  Persia,  were  burdened  out  of  all  proportion  with  costs  of  transport, 
besides  being,  at  the  same  time,  subject  to  great  risks.  The  route  was  by  caravan 
from  Persia  through  the  Turkish  provinces  to  Smyrna,  and  thence  by  sea  to  Europe, 
and  of  course  customs  dues  had  to  be  paid  on  the  transit  of  the  goods  through  the 
Turkish  dominions. 

The  first  thing  that  Bruggemann  had  to  do  was  to  discover  how  those  heavy 
charges  could  be  avoided,  or  even  reduced.  A  necessaiy  preliminary  for  the  solution 
of  this  problem  was  the  release  from  duty,  not  only  of  the  transit  of  goods  through 
Persia,  but  also  on  the  exports  from  Persia  itself ;  and  only  on  some  such  basis  as 
this  could  the  negotiations  with  the  Shah  be  commenced. 

A  further  supposition  of  the  Bruggemann  scheme  was  the  restoration  of  a  water* 
way  through  Russia.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this,  the  great  rivers  of  Russia, 
connected  by  canals,  should  be  utilised ;  but  for  this  to  be  done  it  became  necessary 
to  interest  Russia  in  the  scheme,  and  negotiations  had  to  be  opened  with  that  country : 
and  it  was  only  upon  the  hypothesis  of  free  exports  from  Persia,  free  transit  through 
Persia  and  Russia,  and  of  the  formation  of  the  waterway  through  Russia,  that  the 
new  route  would  effect  a  sufficient  reduction  in  the  cost  of  transport  of  the  Persian 
manufactures  and  the  Indian  products  for  it  to  have  an  assured  success.  If  this  line 
of  transport  could  be  established,  it  would  undoubtedly  open  up  a  bright  future  for 
the  merchant  towns  of  HoUtein-Gottorp,  and  especially  so  in  the  case  of  the  new 
town  of  Friedrichsstadt. 

This  was  the  scheme  which  Briiggemann  laid  before  the  Duke,  the  accomplishment 
of  which  did  not  appear  impossible,  and  the  success  of  which  meant  so  much  for  his 
dominions,  and  it  remained  for  him  to  determine  whether  the  experiment  should  be 
made,  and  if  so  to  despatch  special  embassieB  to  the  Shah  of  Persia  and  to  the  Russian 
Emperor  to  commence  negotiations. 

The  Duke  declared  hunself  favourable  to  the  scheme,  and  was  prepared  to  devote 
both  time  and  money  to  its  completion.  He  realised  that  a  project  which  would  end 
in  attracting  the  trade  of  the  world  through  Southern  Schleswig  must  tend  to 
strengthen  his  authority. 

The  leadership  of  the  embassy  was  entrusted  to  the  ducal  councillor,  PhiUipp 
Cnisius,  who  was  well  known  as  a  man  of  deep  insight^  and  he  was  to  be  guided  by 
Brfiggemann  in  the  working  out  of  the  scheme. 

In  addition  to  the  chiefs  the  embassy  was  to  consist  of  a  marshal,  a  counsel  and 
secretary,  equerry,  physician,  chamberlains,  chaplain,  four  gentlemen-in-waiting,  four 
ducal  pages,  four  other  pages,  musicians,  various  artificers  (such  as  watchmakers, 
saddlers,  gunsmiths,  tailors,  and  shoemakers),  halberd  bearers,  and  a  number  of  ser- 
vants for  the  kitchen,  for  the  horses,  and  to  wait  upon  the  members  of  the  embassy. 
Adam  Olearius,  the  learned  librarian  of  the  Duke  of  Qottorp,  was  appointed  counsel 
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and  Moretary,  and  to  this  we  owe  his  celebrated  work,  "  Beachreibung  der  neuen 
Orientalischen  Reise,"  which  gives  a  vivid  description  of  the  state  of  Russia  in  those 
days,  and  is  of  great  valae  as  a  contribution  towards  a  history  of  such  towns  as  Riga 
and  Reval,  and  has  been  recognised  as  an  authority  even  in  much  later  times.  The 
enfant  terrtbU  of  the  expedition,  Andreas  Reusner  (who  joined  it  afterwards),  upon  the 
return  journey,  withdrew  to  Sweden,  where,  by  indiscreet  and  not  altogether  tnis 
communications,  be  caused  the  embassy  to  be  wrongly  censured  by  the  Duke. 

Instructions  were  given  to  Briiggemann  and  Crusius  how  to  deal  with  the  Shah  of 
Persia  on  the  question  of  freedom  for  the  trade,  and,  considering  the  prevailing  discord 
between  Persia  and  Turkey,  it  is  probable  that  the  discussion  would  be  directed  to 
the  question  (which  would  be  of  great  importance  to  the  Persian  government)  as  to 
how  far  the  success  or  failure  of  the  scheme  would  affect  the  income  from  transit 
dues  of  the  two  countries^  Persia  and  Turkey. 

The  Duke  was  not  fortunate,  however,  in  his  selection  of  the  men  to  carry  on  the 
negotiations,  Briiggemann  went  beyond  his  instructions  and  completely  compromised 
the  Duke  ;  the  official  director  of  the  embassy,  GrusiuSi  was  unequal  to  the  task  of 
leading  so  important  an  expedition ;  and  the  various  members  of  the  embassy  were  so 
at  loggerheads  with  each  other  that  quarrels  and  dissensions  arose  on  every  hand. 
Apart  from  this  the  embassy  was  despatched  with  carefully-prepared  instructions, 
which  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Duke  upon  the  methods  of  working 
out  the  project,  upon  the  establishment  of  trade,  and  as  to  the  early  completion  of 
treaties  with  the  Russian  government. 

The  embassy  left  Gk>ttorp  on  October  22nd,  1633,  Hamburg  on  the  23rd,  staying 
at  Liibeck  on  the  24th,  and  on  the  27th  embarked  at  Travemiinde  for  Riga,  where 
they  arrived  on  November  14th.  The  stay  here  lasted  for  five  weeks,  dming  which 
time,  on  the  2lBt  November,  the  embassy  made  important  presents  to  the  Council  of 
Riga,  including  an  ox,  several  sheep,  fowls,  hares,  deer,  bread,  and  an  ohm  of  Rhine 
wine ;  and  on  the  24th  they  were  the  guests  at  a  brilliant  banquet.  From  Riga  they 
set  out  for  Dorpat  in  thirty -one  sledges  for  the  baggage  and  guides,  and  in  fifteen  for 
the  embassy  proper.  From  Dorpat  their  journey  lay  through  Narva  to  Reval,  and  on 
the  14th  August,  1634,  the  embassy  entered  Moscow,  where,  on  the  19th,  they  were 
received  in  public  audience  by  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  Feodorowitch  Romanoff  To 
their  surprise,  the  Grand  Duke  unexpectedly  brought  forward  counter  proposals,  based 
upon  conditions  which  the  embassy  coidd  only  accept  ad  recipiendum;  and  as  he 
insisted  upon  the  concession  of  his  terms,  the  embassy  decided  to  return  to  Gottorp, 
when  they  reported  to  Duke  Frederick,  and  eventually  induced  him  to  accept  the 
terms  of  the  Grand  Duke  Michael. 

Then  commenced  their  second  journey  to  Moscow,  where,  on  the  Srd  April,  1636, 
they  .were  again  received  in  audience  by  the  Grand  Duke.  The  journey  towards 
Persia  was  commenced  on  the  9th  June,  and  they  entered  Ispahan  on  the  3rd  August, 
1637.  The  return  journey  to  Gottorp  was  commenced  on  the  21st  December  in  the 
same  year,  the  embassy  going  via  Reval,  and  thence  by  sea  to  Neustadt,  where  they 
landed  on  the  22nd  July,  1638,  five  and  a  half  years  after  the  date  of  their  first 
departure. 

The  very  heavy  expenses  connected  with  the  expedition  were  still  further  increased 
by  the  arrival  of  the  Persian  envoy  in  Gottorp  with  a  following  of  twenty-four 
persons,  who  lived  there  from  July  to  September  at  the  expense  of  the  Duke,  as  did 
the  Russian  envoy  who  came  to  Schleswig  shortly  after,  and  remained  for  a  still 
longer  period. 

On  the  part  of  Holstein-Gk>ttorp  it  was  desired  that  the  concession  of  duty-free 
export  and  transit  of  goods  should  be  granted  exclusively  to  their  own  merchants,  to 
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whioh  the  Sliah  of  Penia  oould  not  be  induced  to  give  hia  aflsent.  On  the  other  hand 
Ruflsia  demanded  a  aum  of  600,000  thalen  per  annum  for  the  conoeBuon  of  freedom 
from  transit  duty  on  these  goods,  and  to  this  the  Duke  hesitated  to  agree.  Lastly, 
to  add  to  the  trouble,  the  Swedish  government,  being  wishfnl  to  secure  some  advantage 
from  the  project,  desired  a  pledge  from  Moeoow  that  the  termination  of  the  new  route 
should  be  through  the  then  Swedish  Livonia,  and  not  via  Archangel.  As  this  course 
would  not  only  increase  the  cost  of  transport^  but  would  also  subject  the  goods  to 
further  transit  dues,  and  having  secured  a  pledge  from  Persia  that  the  duty-free 
ttport  would  not  be  granted  to  any  other  nation  to  the  exclusion  of  his  subjects,  the 
Duke  resolved,  rather  than  make  such  great  sacrifices,  to  postpone  the  whole  project, 
ad  calendar  Qraeas.  The  negotiations  would  be  broken  off,  but  in  the  meantime  the 
Duke  would  keep  in  view  the  possible  making  of  a  canal  from  Friedrichsstadt  to  the 
Baltic.  # 

Immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  Persian  and  Russian  ambassadors  two 
criminal  processes  were  commenced  in  the  supreme  court  of  Schleswig  against  the 
author  of  the  scheme.  Otto  Bruggemann. 

The  task  which  the  embassy  had  to  accomplish,  according  to  the  Duke's  instruc- 
tions, had  been  to  effect,  by  the  conclusion  of  commercial  treaties,  the  establishment 
of  a  route  for  the  Persian  and  Indian  trade  across  the  Caspian,  through  Russia,  and 
across  the  Baltic  to  Holstein-Gottorp^  It  was  proved  that  Briiggemann  had  gone 
beyond  his  instructions,  and  had  offered  Aleppo  and  other  Syrian  and  Anatolian  places 
to  the  Shah  of  Persia  to  secure  his  support  to  the  project.  He  pointed  out  that 
through  the  opening  of  the  new  route  Turkey  would  be  seriously  damaged  by  the 
diminution  of  her  revenue,  consequent  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  transit  dues  ;  and, 
further,  that  if  the  Turks  were  weakened  in  this  manner,  Persia,  with  a  prospect  of  a 
confederacy  with  Christendom,  might  be  able  to  successfully  attack  Turkey  ;  and  that 
the  ruin  of  the  common  foe,  the  Turk,  would  clear  the  way  for  the  conclusion  of 
commercial  treaties.  The  Shah  was  to  supply  an  army  of  10,000  to  15,000  soldiers, 
and  the  Duke  was  to  send  in  three  ships  some  hundreds  of  soldiers  (most  of  them  well 
versed  in  military  matters)  to  act  as  officers.  Briiggemann  had  further  given  the 
Shah  to  understand  that  the  Duke  stood  in  such  firm  alliance  with  the  Roman 
Emperor,  the  kings  of  Spain,  Poland,  England,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  that  these 
Christian  powers  would  send  out  separate  armies  by  land  and  sea  to  act  in  consort 
with  that  of  Persia. 

The  finding  of  the  court  was  that  BrUggemann  had  attempted  to  bring;  about  an 
altogether  impracticable,  if  not  impossible,  combination,  which  was  in  contradiction 
to  his  instructions  as  to  the  object  of  his  mission. 

He  was  further  found  guilty  of  allowing  false  evidences  of  crime  to  be  brought 
against  Adam  Olearius,  causing  that  learned  man  to  take  refuge  in  an  Augustine 
monastery.  And,  further,  that  he  had  reopened  and  altered  letters  from  the  embassy 
to  the  Duke,  so  that  he  was  continually  deceived  by  false  reports.  Not  only  was  he 
convicted  of  causing  much  unnecessary  expense,  but  even  of  embezzlement  to  the 
amount  of  46,000  thalers. 

In  addition  to  all  this  the  private  life  of  Bruggemann  was  made  an  object  of 
inquiry  by  the  court,  and  it  was  found  that  he,  who  had  left  a  wife  behind^in  Ham- 
bui^g.  had  been  living  with  an  Armenian  woman,  and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  paying 
vfsita,  dressed  in  servant's  clothes,  to  Armenian  married  women,  "  thereby,"  says  the 
report,  '*  bringing  an  indelible  stain  on  the  Christian  name."  And  lastly,  that  he  had 
cudgelled  to  death  a  Persian  quartermaster,  and  then  given  over  his  house  to  be 
plundered.  On  the  ground  of  these  results  of  the  inquiry,  the  court  decided,  'Hhat 
in  justice  to  the  Principality  of  Schleswig  the  defendant  must  be'' severely  punished, 
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and  held  np  to  others  as  a  hateful  exampla"    In  the  end  Bruggemann  was  aentenoad 
to  eseontioD,  which  was  earned  into  effect  on  the  5th  May,  1640. 

Thii  project,  which  had  railed  such  great  ezpectationB,  having  fallen  tiirongh,  it 
became  a  matter  of  reproaoh  to  Duke  Frederick  that  he  should  haye  acriftoed  so 
much  time  and  mon^  to  this  adventurer,  large  aums  of  money  uselessly  squandered, 
very  much  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  Qottorp  financea. 

But  thia  plan  of  bringing  the  trade  of  the  world  through  Southern  Schleswig, 
which  we  hers  first  find  mentioned,  continually  reappears  either  in  the  form  of  rail> 
ways  or  canals,  and  the  records  supply  a  mass  of  rich  material  for  the  critical  enmina- 
tion  of  the  history  of  these  echemes,  as  well  as  of  the  idea  of  making  the  natural 
waterways  of  BuBoa  more  useful  to  trade  by  canal  connectionB^  which  was  followed 
np  later  on  under  Catherine  IL  and  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  again  with  a  larger  amount 
of  success  in  more  recent  times. 

How  firmly  the  Duke  believed  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  project  is 

shown  by  the  founding  of  the  "  Persian  Company,"  which  had  its  seat  in  Friedrichs- 

stadt,  and  was  to  take  in  hand  the  Persian  trade,  having  special  care  of  the  interests 

of  the  new  town,  which  had  become,  not  in  all  things  a  second  Amsterdam,  but  a 

place  of  refuge  for  persons  of  various  sects  and  creeds,  where  Lutherans,  Catholics, 

Bemonstrants,  Mennonites,  and  Jews  could  lead  a  life  of  peaceful  concord. 
•  •••••• 

Apart  from  some  occasional  unpleasant  incidents,  the  attempt  of  the  Duke  to 
make  Friedrichsstadt  an  asylum  for  the  various  religious  sects  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  large  measure  of  success.  In  the  founding  of  Friedrichsstadt  and  the  issue  of 
the  edict  of  the  24th  February,  1625,  granting  the  freedom  of  religious  opinion, 
Frederick  IIL,  in  an  intolerant  age,  had  to  deal  with  an  orthodox  Camarilla,  and  an 
intolerant  court  chaplain  in  Jacob  Fabricius,  and  the  town  still  stands  as  a  lasting 
memorial  to  the  sincere  spirit  of  tolerance  which  animated  and  kept  him  from 
becoming  confused  in  the  conflict  between  expediency  and  truth. 


EndoratioiiB  by  Dr.  Zlntgraif  in  the  Oameroons  BegioxL— Dr.  Zintsrafl^ 

to  whose  travels  in  the  country  of  the  Cameroons  we  have  before  alluded  (Proceedings 
B.G.S.,  1888,  p.  648),  has  recently  made  an  interesting  journey  from  the  Cameroons 
to  Adamaua.  At  the  end  of  December,  1888,  he  set  out  from  the  Barombi  statico, 
and  on  reaching  the  country  of  the  Banyanga  had  to  force  a  passagCL  owing  to  the 
hostility  of  the  natives.  After  a  compulsory  stay  of  three  monUis  in  the  territory  of 
the  Bali,  he  proceeded  in  April  to  the  Bafut,  but  in  consequence  of  a  threatened  attack 
by  this  tribe  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  toilsome  detour  of  five  days*  march  through 
a  partly  uninhabited  region.  At  Donga  his  surveys  come  into  connection  with  those 
of  FlegeL  The  last  news  received  from  the  traveller  was  from  Ibi  on  the  Benue 
(11th  June,  1889),  whence  he  intended  to  proceed  to  Jola,  roturning  to  the  station  in 
Bali-land  by  way  of  Bakundi,  Qaahka,  and  Bagnio. — Proceedings  of  the  Royal  GeO" 
graphioal  Society. 

Death  of  Dr.  L.  Wolf.— We  hear  with  regret  of  the  death  of  Dr.  L.  WolJ; 
the  well-known  African  traveller,  which  happened  suddenly  on  the  26th  June  last^  in 
Togo  Land,  while  couducting  an  expedition  across  the  borders  against  the  kingdom  of 
Dahomey.  Dr.  Wolf  was  chiefly  known  in  connection  with  his  explorations  in  the 
SouUi  Congo  Basin.  In  1884-5  he  took  part  in  Wissmann's  great  Kassai  expedition, 
being  appointed  second  in  command.  Upon  Wissmann's  return  to  the  coast  through 
ill-health  in  July,  1885,  Dr.  Wolf  continued  the  work  of  exploration,  which  resulted 
in  the  opening  up  of  the  Sankuru.  Subsequently  he  was  chosen  to  conduct  an  expe- 
dition into  the  rear  of  the  German  territory  of  Togo  Land,  whero  he  was  engaged  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death  in  surveying  the  country,  founding  stations  and  discovering 
fresh  routes.  The  results  of  the  recent  excursions  made  by  him  and  lieutb  T^^Hng 
have  been  embodied  in  a  new  map  of  this  region  constructed  by  Lieut,  v.  d.  Vecht. — 
Proccedingt  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
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HIS  EXCELLENCY  LI  HUNG-CHANG,  VICEROY  OF  CHINA. 

[Note  oommonioated  by  the  Rev.  F,  Galpin,  of  Hankow,  Ghina.] 

(8u  the  FrantUpiece  to  thii  volume,) 

la  Huvo-GHASO  has  been  for  many  yean  the  chief  man  in  Oiina.  European  and 
American  lyndicatee  look  first  and  last  to  his  exoellency  for  ooncessionB  and  oontraots. 
Ambassadors  and  ministers  know  that  without  his  consent  their  negotiatioDS  most 
fail  In  China^  too,  at  erery  crisis  all  China  waits  for  his  excellency  to  show  a  lead. 
Not  that  China  as  readily  follows.  It  would  be  an  unspeakable  boon  to  China  if  the 
great  viceroy  could  have  a  free  hand  for  ten  years.  We  write  thus  not  because  we 
might  expect  any  liberal  outburst  of  favours  for  Englishmen. 

The  viceroy  is  first  and  last  a  Chinaman.  His  watchword  is  '*  China  and  her 
treasures  and  oonunerce  for  the  Chinese."  He  is  rightly  most  loyal  to  his  own  country. 
When  he  makes  a  concession  to  a  foreign  nation  which  seems  to  confer  any  advantage 
to  Europeans,  he  does  so  because  the  advance  will  result  in  a  tenfold  advantage  to  his 
own  country.  He  never  seeks  popularity,  and  probably  never  tried  to  trim  his  sails 
to  suit  a  popular  wind  ;  neither  is  he  afraid  of  opposition.  If  he  had  been  a  timid  or 
fearful  man  we  should  never  have  heard  of  him.  It  is  only  fair  to  suppose  that  his 
excellency's  dose  acquaintance  and  co-operation  wich  our  lamented  brave  and  good 
Gordon,  80  years  ago,  has  considerably  helped  to  make  him  what  he  really  is,  a  soldier- 
statesmian,  fighting  against  the  huge  and  obstinate  anti-foreign  party  so  long  dominant 
in  China.  The  viceroy  is  eminently  practical — ^he  possesses  keen  practical  foresight 
and  insight-HM>  that,  with  patience  and  tact  (of  which  he  is  a  master),  his  doctrinnaire 
opponents  are,  sooner  or  later,  defeated. 

He  is  known  to  be  greatly  in  favour  of  railways  for  China,  but  the  difficulties  of 
overcoming  the  enemies  of  progress  are  greater  than  the  financial,  engineering,  and 
other  problems  that  will  have  to  be  solved.  The  recent  controversy  amongst  Cliinese 
magnates  on  this  great  railway  question  illustrates  thepower  of  tiie  viceroy  and  his 
skill  as  a  master  of  diplomacy.  When  Viceroy  Tsang  Cni-tung  opposed  Li*s  railway 
to  connect  Peking  with  Tientsin,  Tsang,  who  is  opposed  to  all  railways,  skilfully  hin- 
dered Id's  scheme  by  suggesting  an  impracticable  one — a  line  from  Peking  to 
Hankow,  extending  over  700  miles,  to  be  made  by  Chinese  labour,  and  to  be  curied 
out  with  Chinese  capital  and  conshncted  with  Chinese  material  When  this  counter 
plan  was  sent  to  Li  from  the  throne  for  his  opinion,  instead  of  showing  how  difficult 
such  a  work  would  be,  he  consents  to  the  counter  plan,  but  submits  that  his 
Excellency  Tsang  be  transferred  from  Canton  to  Hankow  to  carry  out  his  own 
scheme !  Tsang  most  unwillingly  has  been  transferred,  and  so  railways  are  waiting 
for  the  next  move  on  the  board. 

Just  a  year  ago  Mr.  Jones,  of  the  Peace  Society,  had  an  interriew  with  his  excel- 
lency the  viceroy,  who  expressed  warm  approval  of  the  objects  of  the  association, 
asked  many  questions^  and  suggested  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  society  could 
convert  some  of  the  Great  Powers— Russia,  for  example — ^to  their  views  I 

The  viceroy  is  a  sreat  friend  and  help  of  the  progress  of  the  Western  knowledge 
among  the  scholars  oi  Chiniu  He  is  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  and  we  gladly  quote 
the  following  from  the  Sheh  Poo :  "  Though  on  the  verge  of  man*s  allotted  years,  his 
exoellency  still  retains  a  high  degree  of  mental  and  bodily  vigour,  and  bids  fair  to 
pilot  the  ship  of  state  for  another  decade." 

The  same  paper  (Chineee  Timee)  says:  "The  amount  of  work  the  viceroy  ^ete 
through  each  day  m  a  very  rapid,  systematic,  and  thorough  way  too^  is  very  surprismg, 
but  does  not  seem  to  overtax  him.  The  duties  of  a  Chinese  magnate  in  office  are 
excessively  multifarious,  and  comprise  momentous  references  from  the  Imperial 
Government  and  detail  of  a  most  trivial  kind,  and  no  European  minister  has  such  a 
range  of  great  and  small  questions  put  before  him  endlessly  day  by  day." 
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ON  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  YANGTSE-KIANG  RIVER  TO 

NAVIGATION. 

Tee  Oheloo  OonTention  of  1876,  entered  into  between  Sir  ThonuM  Wade,  on  behalf  of 
the  British  Gktvemment,  and  Li  Hung-Chang,  Yioeroy  of  Chili,  on  behalf  of  the 
Chinem,  stipulated  for  the  opening  of  certain  new  ports  on  the  ooast  of  China^  and  on 
the  Yangtse  river,  as  a  partial  compensation  for  the  murder  of  Margary  in  the 
previous  year,  while  engaged  upon  an  expedition  designed  to  open  up  a  new  trade 
route  through  Burmah  to  Western  China.  One  of  the  clauses  of  the  convention 
stipulated  for  the  immediate  opening  of  Ichang,  a  port  situated  1,000  miles  up  the 
Tangtse  river,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  as  well  as  for  the  conditional  opening  of 
Chung-Eing,  a  port  situated  nearly  500  miles  higher  up,  the  commercial  metropoUs  of 
Western  China  itself.  The  condition  precedent  of  the  opening  of  Chung-Eing  was 
the  proved  navigability  of  the  "  rapid "  section  of  the  river.  The  danse  in  which 
this  agreement  was  come  to  was  expressed  negatively — ''Chung-King  shall  not  be 
opened  until  steamers  have  succeeded  in  ascending  the  river." 

This  clause  remained  a  dead  letter  for  ten  years,  when  Mr.  Archibald  Little,  a 
merchant  of  Ichang,  applied  for  leave  to  attempt  the  navigation.  The  reaaonableneai 
of  this  request  was  admitted  by  the  Pekin  (government,  and  permission  promised. 
Mr.  Little  went  to  London,  and  there  proceeded  to  form  a  company  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  convention  by  building  a  steamer  to  run  to  Chung-King,  and  so  open  the 
port  A  special  steamer,  a  stem-wheeler,  was  constructed  on  the  Clyde,  shipped  to 
Shanghai  in  pieces,  there  re-erected,  and  in  February  1888,  was  taken  by  Mr.  Little 
to  Ichang,  at  which  point  it  had  been  arranged  that  a  '*  permit  **  to  go  on  to  Chung- 
King  should  be  handed  him  by  the  local  authorities. 

But  the  local  authorities,  in  the  person  of  the  Viceroy  of  Szechuen,  the  province 
of  which  Chung-King  is  the  commercial  capital,  had  determined  that  no  steamer 
should  invade  his  jurisdiction,  and  succeeded  in  stopping  the  Kuling,  as  Mr.  Little's 
steamer  was  called,  at  Ichang.  Nearly  two  years  were  spent  in  negotiations  between 
our  Foreign  Office,  the  Pekin  authorities,  and  the  local  officials,  which,  owing  largely 
to  the  want  of  determination  on  the  part  of  the  British  minister  in  China,  Sir  John 
Walshaw,  unfortunately  proved  abortive.  Ultimately,  in  December  1889,  the  Chinese, 
by  the  intermediary  of  Sir  Robert  Hart,  the  Inspector-Gtoneral  of  the  Chinese  cus- 
toms, entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Upper  Yangtse  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany, the  owners  of  the  steamer,  to  purchase  the  Kuling,  and  so  compensate  the 
shareholders  for  the  unjustifiable  delay  which  was  fast  ruining  them.  The  small 
capital  of  the  company  was  exhausted,  the  money  they  had  succeeded  in  raising  upon 
debentures  was  all  spent,  and  Mr.  Little's  company  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  vis  major  and  temporarily  to  abandon  their  scheme.  Meanwhile  the  Chinese 
had  submitted  a  counter-proposition  to  our  Qovernment,  viz.,  to  open  the  port  of 
Chung-King  to  British  trade  and  residence  on  the  same  conditions  as  those  prevailing 
at  the  other  "  treaty"  ports,  with  the  stipulation  that  the  right  to  run  steamers  there 
should  be  temporarily  waived. 

Negotiations  upon  these  points  have  been  going  on  ever  since  the  Kuling  was 
sold,  which  have  at  last  resulted  in  the  opening  of  Chung-King.  It  appears  that 
British  steamers  will  not  have  a  right  to  run  to  the  port  until  Chinese  steamers  ply 
there.     We  shall  look  with  anxiety  to  learn  when  and  under  what  conditions  the 
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Chineee  will  run  their  Bteamen  there.  In  the  meanwhfle  it  is  Batisfuctoiy  to  know 
that  the  cktise  in  the  Chefoo  Conyention  in  regard  to  the  opening  of  Ghung-Eing  to 
foreign  trade  has  not  been  allowed  to  remain  a  dead  letter  any  longer,  and  that, 
thaDkfl  to  the  ezertiona  of  Mr.  Little  and  his  company,  a  f  reeh  extonrion  of  the  area 
open  to  British  oommeroe  in  the  far  East  has  been  aohieyed.  Upon  che  poBaibilities 
thna  afforded  and  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  by  this  latest  advance  we  can  as  yet 
only  specnJate. 

NOTB  TO  PAFBB. 

In  my  opinion  the  opening  of  Chung  King  to  foreign  trade  is  the  most  important 
step  that  has  been  made  in  China  for  many  years,  and  it  ought  to  be  of  immense 
benefit  to  this  country,  both  in  increasing  trade  in  cotton  goods  and  also  in  developing 
supplies  of  raw  silk  from  the  great  Weet  of  China  silk  district  When  foreigners  are 
allowed  to  open  silk  filatures  in  Szeohuen,  and  the  Chinese  imitate  their  methods, 
there  wfll  be  an  enormous  field  for  the  sUk  trade  supply  of  raw  material.  This  is 
only  one  of  the  many  advantages  that  the  opening  up  of  oommeroe  and  the  residence 
of  Europeans  is  likely  to  bring  about,  and  it  is  beyond  and  in  addition  to  the 
Advantages  derived  from  the  abolition  of  inland  taxation  at  the  numerous  barriers  and 
local  custom  houses  between  Ichang  and  Chung-King,  which  at  present  increase  the 
coet  of  Manchester  goods  to  the  residents  of  Western  China.  For  these  benefits  Lanca- 
shire has  to  thank  Mr.  Little  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Manchester 
Geographical  Society.  A.  A.  K. 


^  Mount  Bnwenzori. — Colonel  Sir  W.  F.  Butler  has  addressed  a  letter  to  us,  in 
which  he  points  out  that  the  honour  of  the  discovery  or  re-discovery  of  Ruwenaori, 
the  chief  peak  of  the  **  Mountains  of  the  Moon,"  belongs  to  Mason  Bey,  who  obtained 
a  distant  view  of  it  when  making  a  reconnaissance  of  Albert  Nyanza  by  order  of 
General  Gordon  in  1877.  Mason  Bey's  report  is  published  in  the  '*  Proceedings  "  of 
our  Society,  vol.  xxii.  (old  series),  p.  225,  and  contains  the  following  brief  allusion  (p. 
227)  to  the  mountain  seen  from  the  deck  of  his  little  steamer  when  at  the  soutii- 
eastem  end  of  the  lake :  **  On  both  sides  of  the  lake  the  mountains  diminish  in 
altitude  ;  and  to  the  southward,  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  and  between  the  two  ranges, 
was  a  large  isolated  mountain."  The  distance  of  Ruwenaori  from  Mason  ^y*a 
position  would  be  about  40  miles.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Mason  Bey,  in  his  letter 
to  us  on  the  river  at  the  southern  end  of  Albert  Nyanza  ("  Proceedings  R.G.S.,"  1890, 
p.  40),  makes  no  allusion  to  his  having  sighted  the  famous  mountain  from  that  point. 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Cfeographical  Society, 

The  Trade  of  Marocco.— Sir  J.  H.  Drummond-Hay  believes  that  Maroooo 
might  export  a  large  quantity  of  agricultural  produce  under  a  just  and  prudent 
Government.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  particularly  in  the  southern  provinces,  and 
produces  wheat,  barley,  maize,  and  other  grains,  cotton,  oil,  fruits,  cattle,  &c.  The 
people  are  strong  and  intelligent,  and  the  climate  more  temperate  than  in  southern 
Spain.  But  the  inhabitants  do  not  care  to  waste  their  labour  in  producing  more  than 
suffices  for  their  maintenance,  when  any  surplus  there  may  be  is  taken  from  them 
by  the  tax  collectors,  and  any  show  of  wealth  attracts  the  unpleasant  attentions  of 
the  Government  officials.    The  prohibitions  and  duties  on  exports  also  exercise  a  pre- 

C''*cial  influence  on  agriculture,  as  was  proved  in  the  case  of  maize.  Sir  John 
mmond-Hay  succeeded  in  getting  the  prohibition  on  the  exportation  of  that  gnin 
removed  by  the  Convention  of  1856.  The  first  year  one  vessel  only  was  laden  with 
maize,  but  in  subsequent  years  one  hundred  vessels  were  annually  laden  with  it,  and 
a  laii^  quantity  of  fresh  land  was  brought  under  cultivation.  Tet,  in  spite  of  the 
fanaticism  of  the  Sultan's  adviseis  and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  trade  does 
to  some  extent  increase.  In  the  years  1876-1885  the  value  of  the  imports  averaged 
£1,088,918  annually,  of  which  about  three-fourths  represented  British  goods.  The 
imports  at  Tangier  in  1887  amounted  to  £748,000,  about  £62,000  more  than  in  the 
previous  year,--k}hambcr  of  Commerce  Journal,  5th  December,  1889. 
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THE   UPPER   AMAZONIAN   REGIONS   AS  A  FIELD   FOR 

ENGLISH   ENTERPRISE. 

BT    AN    ENGLISH    RESIDENT. 

[Communicated  bj  Chevalier  OmLLAum,  Southampton^  Conaul  for  Peru.] 

In  reply  to  many  inquiries  from  my  countrymen  at  home,  as  to  the  suitability  of 
these  legions  for  commercial  enterprise  and  emigration,  I  take  this  early  opportunity 
of  giving  a  few  facts  respecting  this  magnificent  country.  Situated  at  the  base  of  the 
Andes  mountains  it  stretches  far  away  eastwards  to  the  Brazilian  frontier,  and  ia  one 
of  the  healthiest  and  most  picturesque  parts  of  the  South  American  continent.  No 
one  who  has  not  seen  the  '*  King  of  Rivera  "  can  form  an  idea  of  its  grandeur  or  of 
the  immense  vegetable  and  mineral  wealth  with  which  nature  has  endowed  this  won- 
derful zone.  The  last  stage  of  steamboat  navigation  ends  at  Turimagnas,  a  port  on 
the  HuaUaga^  All  traffic  beyond  this  place  is  carried  on  by  means  of  canoes.  This 
town  and  Iquitoe  are  the  two  principal  centres  of  trade,  the  latter  being  by  far  the 
most  important.  Iquitoe  is  the  chief  Peruvian  naval  port  on  the  Amazon.  It  is 
situated  upon  a  slight  eminence,  in  a  bend  of  the  river,  and  coven  a  large  space  of 
ground.  The  houses  and  huts  are  built  with  regard  to  ventilation  and  convenience. 
It  is  the  sanatorium  of  the  Marafion,  or  Upper  Amazon,  and  is  healthier  by  far  than 
many  of  our  English  watering  places.  The  temperature  throughou  the  year  may 
be  averaged  at  82**  Fahr.,  and  it  seldom  varies.  Twenty  years  ago  it  had  only  1,000 
inhabitants,  but  now  it  contains  8,000,  five-sixths  of  whom  are  civilised  half-casto 
Indians,  the  remainder  being  South  Americans  and  Europeans.  Most  European  com* 
modities  are  obtainable  at  moderate  prices.  An  active  trade  is  carried  on.  The 
imported  goods  are  exchanged  for  indiarubber,  which  is  the  principal  product  of  these 
regions.  Preserved  meate  are  the  principal  food,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  fresh  animal 
meat.  Anyone  with  a  knowledge  of  rearing  farming  stock  would  soon  realise  a  large 
fortune  in  supplying  the  town  with  fresh  meat.  Cattle  are  easily  reared,  and  sheep^ 
goats,  pigs,  and  poultry.  The  latter  include  a  great  variety  of  the  wild  Gallinaoei^ 
which  stock  the  Amazonian  forests.  Llamas  and  four-homed  sheep  are  reared  in  the 
vicinity  of  Moyobamba. 

Turtles  abound  in  all  the  rivers.  Fishing  is  excellent.  The  woods  are  overrun 
with  the  porcine  tribe — also  with  deer ;  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  feathered  gameii 
Those  who  have  tasted  peccari  ham,  cooked  on  embers  in  a  roll  of  day,  as  the  Indians 
prepare  it»  can  well  realise  Humboldt's  innate  yearning  for  the  savoury  viand — ^the 
only  thing  that,  in  all  his  wanderings  in  the  New  World,  he  regretted  leaving  behind 
him. 

The  forests  abound  in  all  kinds  of  rich  cabinet  woods  and  medicinal  plants, 
amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  the  indiarubber  tree,  at  present  the  most  valuable ; 
the  aguana,  or  mahogany ;  the  tortoise-shell  wood ;  the  oooobolo,  a  most  valuable 
wood  for  fine  cabinet  work ;  the  huaoapa,  a  durable  wood  equal  to  lignum  vitro ;  and 
many  others. 

FbuitSw — The  indigo  plant,  pistachio  root,  sapote,  mango,  pineapple,  oocoanutt 
and  that  delicious  fruit  the  guineo,  the  guava,  papaw,  custard-apple,  guamtan% 
alligator  pear,  caymito,  and  the  mara&on  or  cachou.    From  the  latter  an  exquisite 
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blood-purifying  wine  is  produced.  The  Tanilla  and  the  vegetable  ivoiy  are  met  with 
in  abnndanoe.  The  natives  oaltivate  the  eogar-oane,  ooooa,  coffee,  Indian  com, 
mandioca,  and  kidney  bean,  but  only  enough  for  their  own  xme.  Very  fragrant 
tobaooo  is  also  grown  near  Iquitoe.  The  soil  is  well  adapted  for  growing  cotton  and 
rice.  Wherever  a  clearing  is  effected  the  finest  grass  will  grow  equal  to  the  best 
Devonshire  pastures.  The  main  stream  is  perfectly  healthy,  as  also  the  Uoayali, 
Huallaga,  Chambira,  Pastaza,  and  other  rivers.  Fevers  are  only  prevalent  on  those 
rivers  with  low  banks,  where  there  are  lagoons,  such  as  the  Yavary,  Napo,  and  Tigri. 

There  yet  remains  one  article  of  paramount  importance,  which  is  destined  to  be 
the  source  of  wealth  to  companies  and  private  individuals,  and  that  is  **  gold."  All 
the  rivers  which  descend  from  the  Andes  bring  down  large  quantities  of  gold.  A 
mining  engineer  sometime  since  assured  me  that  there  were,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
"tons  of  gold"  on  the  surface  and  in  the  strata  about  Borja,  and  it  needs  but  a 
moderate  capital  to  work  the  mines  there  with  success.  Personally,  I  have  handled 
several  surface  nuggets  as  large  as  hedge-sparrows'  eggs.  This  is  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  any  mining  company.    Gk)ld  is  also  obtained  a  short  distance  up  the  Napa 

The  gold-washings  on  the  Alto  Marafion  are  just  now  paralysed.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  yield  has  not  been  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  occasioned  by  their 
method  of  working  by  manual  labour.  Were  a  company  formed,  and  machinery 
employed,  I  am  confident  that  the  returns  would  amply  repay  the  venture.  The 
greatest  depth  of  water  is  probably  six  feet  En  pataant,  I  may  bring  to  your  notice 
the  fact  that  very  rich  gold-bearing  quartz  has  recently  been  unearthed  in  the  Alto 
Ucayali,  and  I  am  informed  that  persons  are  coming  ovtr  from  the  Pacific  to  work 
these  mines. 

The  foregoing  is  only  a  brief  outline  of  the  various  products  so  freely  scattered 
by  Nature's  lavish  hand  upon  this  much-favoured  region.  The  country,  though  so 
little  known,  admits  of  much  logical  speculation  that  would  be  out  of  place  in  such  a 
letter  as  the  present,  and  not  until  after  years  of  pioneer  labour,  and  when  the 
benign  influence  of  Western  civilisation  has  told  upon  the  "noble  savage,"  whose 
home  it  is,  can  full  justice  be  done  to  this  really  wonderful  zone.  Let  us  turn  our 
thoughts  to  the  modiu  operandi  of  the  intending  emigrant — ^but  I  would  not  advise 
anyone  to  come  out  alone  unless  backed  up  by  a  fair  capital,  both  in  respect  to 
agriculture  and  gold  mining.  It  would  be  far  and  away  the  best  plan  to  form  com- 
panies. He  would  avail  himself  either  of  Alfred  Booth's  or  the  Red  Cross  line  of 
steamers,  both  of  which  ply  between  Liverpool  and  Para  or  Manaos,  it  being  prefer- 
able to  book  through  to  this  latter  inters  Amazonian  port.  From  thence  he  would 
go  up  river  to  Iquitos  by  one  of  the  Amazon  Steam  Navigation  Company's  boats. 
Once  arrived  at  Iquitos  our  pioneer  would  seek  an  interview  with  the  prefect  of  the 
department,  who  has  received  full  instructions  from  Lima  regarding  the  anticipated 
emigration,  and  he  would  immediately  place  the  applicant  in  the  right  way  of  com- 
mencing. The  maximum  grant  of  land  at  his  disposal  is  120  hectares,  equal  to  296^ 
acres  English  measurement,  which  is  ample,  and  in  many  cases  more  than  any 
agriculturist  would  care  to  look  after.  The  wood  felled  during  the  clearing  would 
command  an  immediate  return,  and  only  ten  weeks  would  elapse  from  the  sowing  of 
the  com  and  beans  to  the  first  harvest  Plantains  yield  fruit  after  ten  months  from 
the  time  of  their  being  planted.  One  word  regarding  native  labour.  It  is  utterly 
out  of  the  question  for  any  emigrant  to  count  upon  native  help.  He  must  rely 
entirely  upon  his  own  strength  in  respect  to  everything.  He  alone  must  clear  the 
ground,  sow  the  land,  and  reap  the  harvest,  for  the  few  peons  met  with  hereabouts 
are  not  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  place.  Moreover  they  are  a  lazy  lot,  and 
owing  to  the  demand,  they  earn  at  the  rate  of  4s.  per  day. 
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It  appean  stmigie  that  no  riteps  have  yet  been  taken  by  EuropeaoB  towards 
colonizing  thia  beautif  al  valley  ;  but  when  one  reflecti  on  the  ignorance  that  eziste 
regarding  it,  the  fact  calls  for  less  surprise.  Many  an  enterprise  started  under  less 
favourable  auspices  has  been  crowned  with  success.  I  do  not  hesitate  for  one  moment 
in  recommending  intending  emigrants  from  the  "  Old  Country "  to  try  Loreto  in 
preference  to  any  of  our  colonies.  The  old  traveUen  went  not  far  astray  in  search  of 
£1  Dorado.  They  passed  and  re-passed,  crossed  and  re-croesed  the  cherished  ground, 
yet  fiuled  to  recognise  it 

Iquitos,  August  28rd,  1889. 


Oancasiail  PhotOgrapllB. — It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known  in  England  that 
the  late  Quintino  Sella,  the  Italian  statesman,  was  a  keen  climber  and  President  of 
the  Italian  Alpine  Club.    (See  in  "  Alpine  Journal,**  vol.  iL  pp.  447-9,  an  obituary 
notice  written  by  his  old  friend  the  late  Mr.  John  BalL)    This  mountain  enthusiasm 
has  descended  to  his  two  nephews,  like  himself,  natives  of  Biella,  at  the  foot  of  Monte 
Rosa.    Last  summer  the  Signori  Sella  visited  the  Caucasus,  from  which   Vittorio 
Sella,  who  is  an  admirable  photographer,  has  brought  back  over  a  hundred  photo- 
graphs, many  of  them  superb  examples  of  the  photographic  art  as  well  as  of  high 
topographic  interest.    First  in  importenoe,  to  the  geographer  at  any  rate,  are  the 
three  panoramic  views  taken  respectively  from  a  height  of  16,400  feet  on  the  eastern 
peak  of  Elbruz,  from  a  point  in  the  main  chain  south  of  that  mountain  and  near  the 
Beteho  Pass  (12,400  feet),  and  from  the  summit  of  the  Leila  (13,400  feet).    In  the 
view  from  Elbruz  the  picturesque  effect  is  greatly  heightened  by  a  shining  floor  of 
clouds,  the  roof  of  the  lower  world,  which  cover  the  valley  of  the  Baksan  and  the  dis- 
tant steppe.    The  wavelike  forms  of  their  upper  surface  are  curiously  distinct.  Above 
the  clouds,  which  lie  at  about  9,000  feet,  the  main  chain,  with  ite  great  spurs,  its 
lateral  ranges,  and  ita  glacier  basins,  is  spread  out  in  the  clearest  detiul  as  far  as  the 
central  group.    On  the  farther  side,  seen  over  it,  lies  the  hollow  of  Suanetia.     The 
photograph  has  the  precision  and  conveys  much  of  the  information  of  a  relief  model 
on  a  great  scale,  such  as  those  shown  by  officers  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Steff  in  the 
recent  Paris  Exhibition.    Those  who  have  never  seen  a  great  mountain  view  may 
look  on  this  presentment  and  form  some  accurate  idea  of  the  reality  ;  those  who  have 
said  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  or  learnt  on  great  peaks  may  look  at  it — and 
repent.    The  second  panorama  is  taken  from  a  point  in  the  chain  looking  eastwards. 
Here  the  twin  cresto  of  Ushba  dominate  a  mass  of  wild  crags  and  glacien.    The  view 
from  the  Leila  is  less  successful  in  reproducing  the  splendour  of  nature,  because  in 
the  original  colour  plays  so  great  a  part.    The  sparkling  white  of  the  thousand  towers 
of  the  Suanetian  villages,  the  gold  of  the  barley  fields,  the  varied  greens  of  the  foreste, 
have  to  be  filled  in  from  memory  by  the  few  or  imagined  by  the  many.    The  physical 
geog^pher  may  possibly  be  misled  by  the  comparatively  few  gladers  visible  into 
underestimating  the  number  and  extent  of  those  on  the  southern  side  of  the  chain. 
From  Adish  westwards  the  icefields  are  masked  by  a  subsidiary  range  of  schiste,  which 
here  runs  closely  parallel  to  the  granite  crest    Some  of  Signer  Sella*s  photographs 
have  a  special  personal  interest,  as  representing  the  Ulluauz  glen  and  the  side  of 
Dychteu,  first  attempted  by  Donkin  and  Fox.     Others  illustrate  the  scenery  of  both 
sides  of  the  range.  They  are  by  no  means  limited  to  a  succession  of  snow-penks,  rocks, 
and  glaciers.    Among  them  will  be  found  some  beautiful  forest  scenes  in  the  Nakra 
valley,  a  charming  glade  of  flowers  (Na  615),  together  with  some  groups  of  natives 
(dance  at  Bezingi,  No.  558),  Suanetian  shepherds  (No.  654),  Suanetian  women  (No. 
644),  an  old  Suanetian  church  with  traces  of  a  fresco  on  ite  walls  at  Mestia  (No.  649), 
and  photographs  of  M  Delbisheff's  collection  of  Ossete  antiquities  (No.  662),  a  few 
specimens  of  which  will  be  shown  on  the  10th  February  at  the  Royal  Qeographical 
Society's  meeting.    The  whole  collection,  together  with  the  views  taJcen  this  year  by 
Mr.  Hermann  Woolley,  and  enlargements  of  a  few  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Donkin*s  last  views, 
will  be  shown  in  the  Society's  Map  Room  in  the  first  half  of  February.    Signer  V. 
Sella  has  conferred  a  great  boon  on  all  lovers  of  mountain  scenery  by  the  production 
of  this  magnificent  series,  and  has  done  much  to  correct  and  enlai*ge  our  knowledge  of 
the  chain  illustrated.    Messrs.  Spooner,  of  the  Strand,  have  at  all  times  catalogues 
both  of  the  late  Mr.  Donkin's  and  Signer  Sella's  Caucasian  views.    Applications  for 
copies  must  be  made  through  theuL — ^I).W.F.,  Proceedingt  of  the  Royal  Oeographieal 
Society, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTES  ON  SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  NORTH  END  OF  FORMOSA. 

(See  lUustratiotu  ) 

By   MR.  JOSEPH   RIPPON. 

Ahosg  tlie  mountains  at  the  North  End  of  Formosa  frequent  indication  of  the 
ezistenoe  of  aulphurouB  springs  are  given,  to  the  sense  of  smell  by  fumes,  and  to 
vision  by  jets  of  steam  rising  from  the  sides  of  the  hills  to  a  height  of  thirty  or 
forty  feet  in  the  air.  On  a  near  approach  the  indication  is  further  impreased  by 
a  continual  hissing  and  bubbling,  and  the  odour  from  the  heated  water  below  is  almost 
suffocating.  There  are  numerous  springs  in  this  part  of  the  island,  and  sulphur 
without  end  might  be  procured,  and  the  value  of  this  industry  enhanced  consider^ 
ably.  The  fumes  (shown  by  the  white  patch)  in  the  illustration  ar^  visible  from 
the  plains  below.  At  the  point  shown  this  is  the  only  spring,  and  there  is 
very  little  sulphur  collected  here;  but  at  another  depression  along  the  Kelung 
Creek  there  are  innumerable  fissures  and  ejections  fi\>m  a  erater  of  quite  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  circumferenoe.  Throughout  this  range  of  mountains,  as  far  as  Kelung, 
sulphur  mines  abound,  and  their  existence  is  again  made  more  plain  by  reason  of  the 
bleached  appearance  of  the  land  within  miles  oi  their  vicinity.  Streams  are  found, 
deep,  dear,  and  the  water  hot  and  fully  impregnated  with  sulphur,  which  would  be 
very  valuable  for  curative  purposes. 

The  peculiarity  of  a  depression  of  this  kind  is  striking.  Innumerable  springs 
abound  in  dose  proximity,  some  heated  to  boiling  point,  others  a  few  feet  apart  quite 
cold.  Again  there  are  shafts  sunk  ten  or  fifteen  feet  deep  quite  dry  and  dear  of 
water.  These  pits,  when  left  for  a  time,  do  not  become  wells.  The  excavation  is  done 
in  lava,  and  the  solid  sulphur  exists  in  irregular  seams  of  three  or  four  inches  thick. 
As  one  walks  over  the  depression,  parts  are  quite  solid  and  firm,  a  few  feet  away  the 
ground  is  elastic  and  yidding,  and  it  needs  the  greatest  care  to  keep  dear  of  being 
drawn  into  a  boiling  cauldron.  Bubbling  and  mysterious  noises  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  ground,  and  the  the  clouds  of  suffocating  steam  blown  by  the  wind  calls  for 
a  great  deal  of  presence  of  mind.  A  very  short  distance  away  from  the  crater  are 
springs  and  streams  of  pure  water,  and  the  surrounding  vegetation  is  prolific  and 
beautiful  The  eides  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  the  tea  plant  and  pine- 
apples. The  Formosans  at  work  in  the  sulphur  mines  are  employed  hy  the  Chinese 
(Government.  They  lead  the  life  of  never-ending  toil,  and  an  existence  at  this  weird 
scarred  scene^  miles  away  from  the  villagers  in  the  plains,  causes  them  to  become  a 
distinct  peculiar  race  to  themsdves.  They  are  simple,  very  kind  and  willing  to  pilot 
the  ^*  barbarian,"  and  take  as  much  delight  as  himself  in  the  examination  of  the  rude 
methods  of  separating — ^by  boiling — of  the  foreign  substances  and  depositing  of  the 
pure  natural  mineral 
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THE    ISLAND    OF    SAN    THOMfe    AND    THE    WEST    COAST 

OF    AFRICA. 

[Notes  from  Letter  from  Mr.  J.   RIPPON.] 

San  Thom^  was  diacovered  about  the  year  1470  by  the  Portuguese.  Fifteen  years 
afterwards  it  was  colonised,  and  its  prosperity  was  great  until  in  1574  the  bush 
negroes  attacked  the  whites,  and  kept  up  a  war  for  nearly  a  century.  The  discovery 
of  Brazil  damaged  San  Thom^,  and  since  then  it  has  never  prospered.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, of  its  once  having  enjoyed  prosperity,  is  a  reason  for  its  prospering  once  again. 
San  Thom^  is  25  miles  long  and  18  miles  broad.  As  we  entered  the  bay  of 
Anna  de  Chaves — the  high  hill,  or  rather  mountain,  in  the  backgroimd,  the  city  of 
San  Thomd,  with  its  variously-coloured  buildings  spread  from  the  fort  at  the  extreme 
south,  and  on  low-ljring  land  to  the  large  block  of  buildings  on  the  high  ground  at 
the  north  point — the  prospect  was  pleasing  and  very  pretty,  though  not  to  be 
compared  to  Fernando  Pa  We  landed  during  the  afternoon,  and  after  having 
passed  through  the  Customs-house — the  principal  building  here,  as  in  all  other 
Portuguese  possessions — we  walked  down  the  Rua  d'Algeria,  and  were  struck  at  the 
number  of  ruined  and  deserted  dwellings.  The  road,  however,  was  a  good  one,  and 
as  we  passed  the  native  wooden  shanties  we  noticed  their  clumsy  style  of  construc- 
tion. After  about  five  minutes*  walk  we  came  to  a  fine  stone  building,  with  a  bell 
tower,  and  expected  to  get  the  chance  of  seeing  something  of  a  chapel,  but  as  we 
neared  it  we  found  that  it  was  roofless  and  in  ruins.  We  retraced  our  footsteps,  and 
made  for  the  Cathedral,  at  the  other  end  of  the  town.  Its  appearance  was  very  im- 
posing from  the  ship.  We  passed  the  Grand  Square,  where  a  bandstand  reminded 
us  of  pleasant  times  at  home,  and  after  crossing  a  bridge  came  upon  the  grand 
Cathedral,  also  roofless  and  windowless.  We  were  given  to  understand  that  there 
were  other  churches  to  be  visited,  but  we  had  no  time,  and  had  seen  enough. 
Dotted  about  the  mountains,  in  among  the  trees,  are  many  farmhouses  and  coffee  and 
eoooa  plantations  ;  and  I  suppose  it  is  here  that  the  domestic  slaves  are  at  work.  I 
noticed  Levi  and  Bastos  came  off  in  a  boat,  rowed  by  boys  from  Chinchonyo,  some  of 
Theaba  da  Costa's  slaves,  perhaps,  let  out  on  hire,  but,  of  course,  I  cannot  say.  We 
left  San  Thomd  for  Cape  Lopez — an  English  trading  station  under  the  French 
Qoremment — on  Saturday  evening,  and  on  Sunday,  after  having  landed,  proceeded  to 
Femand  Vaz,  an  English  trading  station  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ogowai,  also  under  the 
French.  On  Konday  we  called  at  Manya,  and  here  Messrs.  Hatton  and  Cookson's assistant 
came  off  to  see  the  doctor.  He  had  been  out  visiting  a  friend  of  his  three  weeks  before, 
and  after  wishing  him  good-night  was  about  to  proceed  down  the  steps  when  they  gave 
way,  and  down  he  came  some  fifteen  feet,  luckily,  only  dislocating  his  shoulder,  or  collar 
bone.  There  being  no  doctor  for  100  or  150  miles  around,  he  could  not  either  go  and 
see  one  or  send  for  one,  so  he  had  borne  his  trial  as  best  he  could  until  we  came  along. 
The  doctor  did  his  best  for  him,  but  he  will  always  be  a  little  deformed.  Mr.  Myler 
absented  himself  from  the  table,  not  being  well.  As  I  had  a  slight  touch  of  fever  I 
told  him  the  symptoms,  and  asked  him  if  he  felt  anything  like  them.  He  said  "  No." 
I  did  not  quite  bdieve  him,  as  he  looked  feverish.    He  said  he  was  merely  tired. 
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Tuesday. — ^We  worked  Settalamt. 

Wednesday. — Mayumba,  both  of  these  English  trading  stations  are  now  under 
the  French  GK)Yemmentb 

Thursday. — Still  seedy,  but  felt  ever  so  much  better  after  meeting  dear  old  Dr. 
Lucan,  whose  jolly  face  and  strong  dose  of  quinine  soon  put  me  nearly  to  rights. 
Myler  seemed  better,  and  came  to  table.  Some  of  the  missionaries  from  Landana 
and  Dr.  Luoan  had  come  to  Loango  to  welcome  Pere  Cairie,  now  Bishop  of  the  Coogo, 
whom  they  expected  to  arri?e  bj  us.'  Passing  Black  Point,  where  we  only  stay  a 
short  while,  we  arrived  at  Landana  Friday  afternoon.  From  Loango  downwards,  the 
natives  welcomed  me  back  amongst  them,  but  they  shouted  and  sang  the  news  about 
here  quite  heartily.  I  went  ashore  and  dined  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lucan,  and  was 
delighted  to  see  Geoige  and  baby  looking  so  welL  Poor  old  Pichot  has  been  Yerj 
much  knocked  about  during  my  absence,  having  suffered  from  many  faUd  diseases,  the 
last  one  leaving  him  for  some  time  paralyzed ;  he  is  much  better  though,  and  we  were 
delighted  to  see  one  another  again. 

We  steamed  into  Gabunda  Saturday  afternoon,  and  Guest  was  the  first  old 
friend  to  greet  me.  We  had  a  lot  to  talk  about,  as  you  may  imagine.  I  went  ashore 
to  see  the  rest  of  my  old  comrades,  and  found  all  well  except  the  agent,  Mr. 
McCreadie,  who  had  been  and  was  very  seedy.  I  sat  with  him  until  dinner,  when  he 
retired,  and  the  evening  we  passed  chatting  and  playing  billiards.  The  public  works 
here  have  not  progressed  rapidly  during  my  absence,  but  I  believe  that  they  are  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  Qovemor-GeneraL  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  Portuguese  Gkivem- 
ment  have  decided  not  to  send  criminals  here,  nor  to  employ  criminal  labour.  While 
I  was  on  shore  the  doctor  and  captain  tried  to  persuade  Mr.  Myler,  who  has  the  fever 
after  all,  to  take  medicine.    He  will  not  do  so,  however. 

Sunday. — We  are  now  on  our  way  to  Banana.  Mr.  Myler  is  not  expected  to  live, 
and  we  cannot  do  anything  to  help  him,  as  he  positively  refuses  to  touch  either 
nourishment  or  medicines. 

Since  writing  above  have  been  very  busy.  As  a  sad  example  of  bigotry  and  a 
martyr  to  wrong  principles,  poor  Mr.  Myler  died  two  days  after  being  landed.  He 
refused  medicines  and  food  of  any  sort — ^in  fact,  committed  suicide,  I  ahould  be 
tempted  to  say,  were  it  not  that  I  felt  so  indignant  against  those  who  promulgate 
those  vicious  doctrines  among  the  ignorant,  among  whom  we  must  include  poor 
Myler. 


Discovery  of  Petrolenxn  in  SaghaliexL — In  the  summer  of  1887  Hen* 

Lindenbaum  found  a  petroleum  lake  on  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  in  the  north  of 
Saghalien.  It  is  about  22  miles  north-east  of  a  village  named  Pomor,  and  at  about 
64''  N.  lat.  A  little  south  of  Pomor  lies  Baikal  Bay,  a  good  harbour,  which  has  a 
depth  of  eight  feet  at  low  tide,  and  could  therefore  be  entmd  by  small  vessels.  There 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  making  a  good  road  from  this  place  to  the  petroleum  lake. 
There  is  also  another  spot,  125  miles  south  of  the  former,  where  petroleum  is  said  to 
occwr.^-OlobiUf  Bd.  56,  No.  xvii — The  SeUtith  Geograjhioal  Magazine, 

An  Expedition  to  the  Upper  Amasbns.— An  expedition  has  been  despatched 
by  the  Peruvian  Government  to  the  Javary  river,  on  the  borders  of  Peru  and  BoHvia> 
llie  primary  object  of  the  expedition  is  a  military  one,  being  the  chastisement  of  the 
Indians  for  the  murder  of  white  traders,  but  as  not  less  than  five  scientific  men 
accompany  the  party,  some  important  roEults  with  regard  to  the  topography  and 
ethnography  of  Uie  region  may  be  expected.  Among  the  savants  is  M  Richard  F^W, 
who  on  returning  to  Sooth  America  after  a  hurriMl  visit  to  Europe  was  invited  to 
join  the  expedition. — Proceedingi  of  the  Royal  Oeographieal  Society. 


Procefdinge. 


PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    SOCIETY 
FROM  JAHUARY  Iw  to  MARCH  81bt.  18B0. 

HUNDRED  AND  SIXTEENTH  MEETING 
01  the  Sode^,  held  in  the  Memoriiil  Hall,  on  WedoaHlkj,  Juiury  16,  1890,  >t 
7-30  p.m.;  Mr.  R.  Babker  in  the  chur. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Mackihsbb,  H.A.,  F.ELO.S^  Reader  to  the  UiuTeriity  of  Oxford  in 
Qaogntphy,  oddraned  tba  memben  "On  the  Seotmitj  of  Thorough  Teaohuig  id 
Oena^l  Qaognphy  ■■  >  PralimiDkr;  to  the  Teaching  of  CommeTcial  Qeognphj  "  (le* 

Hr.  J.  J.  Cabowsli,  also  addrasMd  the  memben  on  the  lubjecL 

The  Chevalier  R.  Froihuoh  moved  Mid  Mr.  C  H.  Stott  wcoDded  ■  most  cordial 

vote  of  thanlu  to  Mr.  HaoloDder  (or  hl>  eloquent  and  impreMive  addi«M,  which  vnt 

carried  unammoualj. 

Hr.  Maceindkk  rwpondei). 


Mr.  Danlsl  Adas 


on,  J.P.,  I  Member  ol 


leaMr  Ooographlcal  S< 


The  death  of  one  of  the  earlieat  and  best  triendi  of  the  Society,  Field  Manhal 
Lord  Napier  of  Hagdata,  and  of  ona  of  our  moet  diitinguiehed  membera,  Mr.  Duiel 
Adamson,  having  been  annouaced,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Secretary  be  requeated  to 
tender  to  the  familiee  of  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  and  of  Ur.  Adameon  tlie  heartfelt 
aympfttij  of  the  Sodaty.  ■ 

A  vote  of  thanka  to  the  Chairman  cloaad  the  meeting. 
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HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTEENTH  MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  at  the  Cheethun  Town  Hall,  Taesday,  January  21tt,  1890,  at  6-80 
p.ni* 

The  memben  reiiding  in  Cheetham,  North  Manofaeeter,  and  Broughton  f onned  a 
committee,  with  Mr.  S.  Ogden,  J.P.,  as  chairman,  and  incited  the  other  memben  of 
the  Society  to  an  "At  Home."  Mr.  Ogden,  Councillor  Sherratt,  Mr.  M.  Stirrup, 
F.G.S.,  Dr.  Pankhurst,  and  the  committee  received  the  members,  upwards  of  800 
being  preeent. 

Mr.  J.  QiBBOHB  Samkxt,  B. a.,  addressed  the  membtes  on  the  **  Architecture  of 
some  of  the  Grecian  Remains,'*  and  noted  their  geographical  distribution. 

The  address  was  illustrated  by  a  series  of  slides  taken  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Piugitone, 
F.C.&,  on  his  recent  visit  to  Gf^sece. 

B.  M.  Pankhubst,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  moved  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  com- 
mittee, to  the  chairman,  to  Mr.  Sankey,  to  Mr.  Pingstone,  to  the  ladiee,  to  the  vocalists 
and  musicians,  and  to  all  those  who  had  enabled  the  Sodefy  to  have  so  very  agreeable 
a  meeting. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  the  Bev.  A.  Bbdmah,  vicar  of  Haywood,  and  was 
carried. 

Light  refreshments  were  provided  in  the  supper-room,  and  the  following  ladies 
and  gentlemen  provided  music,  Ac.,  during  the  evening  :  Mr&  Done,  Miss  Methveo, 
Miss  C.  Walker,  Miss  E.  Webster,  Messrs.  Councillor  Sherratt,  a  W.  Qrindley,  B.  & 
Phillips,  and  0.  V.  Webster.    The  following  letters  were  read  :— 

"  Messrs.  D.  Adamson  and  Co., 

"  Dukinfidd,  20th  Jan.,  1890. 
"  Dear  Sir, — Birs.  Adamson  desires  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  letter 
of  the  16th  inst,  and  will  be  glsd  if  you  will  convey  to  the  members  of  your  Society 
her  sincerest  thanks  for  the  very  kind  resolution  of  sympathy  passed  to  her  in  the 
great  loss  she  has  sustained  in  the  loss  of  Mr.  Daniel  Adamson.  The  very  kind  words 
contained  in  the  resolution  she  feels  deeply.  May  we  alK>  add  our  thanks  to  hers. — 
We  are,  yours  truly,  (Signed)        "  Danibl  Adamboh  aud  Co. 

**  Eli  Sowerbutts,  Esq.,  F.R.G.a" 

The  following  telegram,  which  had  been  sent  to  Zanzibar,  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley's 
reply,  were  read  : — 

"  To  Stanley.    Consul  Euan  Smith,  Zansibar. 
"  Manchester  Geographical  Society  sends  cordial  greeting  to  yourself  and  brave 
companions,  trosting  your  health  may  be  spared. 

'^Greenwood,  Stbihthal,  ajud  Sowe&buttb." 

The  following  is  the  reply :  — 

^  To  Geographical  Society,  Manchester. 
"  We  all  thank  you  most  heartily.^STANLsr." 


HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTEENTH  MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  held  in  the  Library,  January  24,  1890,  at  7-30  p.m.,  Mr.  H.  Tulb 
Oldham  in  the  chair. 

A  long  and  mteresting  discussion  on  the  journey  of  Mr.  Stanley  took  place.  The 
telegram  from  Mr.  Stanley,  read  at  the  last  meeting,  was  also  referred  to  with  great 
pleasure. 
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A  thort    addresB  wu  given  by  the  Sbobiiabt  "On  the  CompftraiiYe  Social 
Comforts  and  PoEdtion  of  Working  People  in  England,  France,  and  Belgium." 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Basel  Thomsoh,  on  "  Roeeel,  a  Cannibal  Island/'  was  read  (see 

page  7). 

Votes  of  thanks  closed  the  meeting. 


HUNDRED  AND  NINETEENTH  MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  held  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  Febroaxy  12,  1890,  at  7-80  p.m.,  Bey. 
L.  C.  CAa^BTELLi,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Mabk  Stibbup,  F.G.S.,  addressed  the  members  on  ''  Unknown  Franoe :  the 
Hydrology  of  the  Gausses  of  Languedoc  "  (see  p.  12).  The  address  was  illustrated  by 
a  large  diagram  map  prepared  by  the  Victorians,  a  physical  map  of  France,  specially 
obtained,  and  a  beautiful  oollection  of  transparencies  from  M.  Martel,  the  celebrated 
opener-up  and  explorer  of  the  distriotk 

Mr.  S.  OoDDT,  J.P.,  moved,  and  Mr.  O'Connor  seconded,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Sdmip,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  we  might  haye  a  repetition  of  the  address. 

Mr.  SnRBUP  responded,  and  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  which 
was  carried. 


HUNDRED  AND  TWENTIETH  MEETING 

Of  the  Society  was  held  by  invitation  at  the  Schiller- Anstalt,  Nelson  Street,  Chorlton- 
on-Medlock,  on  Wednesday,  February  26tb,  1890,  at  8  p.m.,  Mr.  F.  Zimiobii  in  the 
chair. 

The  walls  were  decorated  with  a  large  collection  of  maps,  charts,  diagrams,  and 
views  illustrating  the  Congo,  East  Africa,  and  the  people  of  Africa,  and  about  120 
transparencies  were  exhibited. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Phillifs  described  the  Congo  to  Yambuya,  the  Skobbtabt  described 
the  Route  from  Tambuya  to  Msalala,  and  the  Rev.  T.  Wakxfibld  described  the  Esst 
Country  from  Msalala  to  Bagamoyo.  Some  questions  were  asked  and  were  replied  to 
by  the  speakers. 

Dr.  Ward  moved  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speakers,  to  the  committee 
of  the  club,  and  to  the  chairman,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  WAKinsLD  responded  on  behalf  of  all,  and  the  meeting  closed. 


HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-FIRST  MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  held  in  the  Lower  Mosley  Street  School,  on  Friday,  February  20th, 
1890,  at  7-80  p.m.    Mr.  M.  T.  Phuufs  was  voted  into  the  chair. 

The  meeting  was  an  experimental  one,  and  was  a  very  gratifying  success.  About 
500  children  were  present.  Nearly  150  lantern  views,  geographically  arranged,  were 
exhibited,  with  short,  pithy,  humorous  descriptions  by  several  members,  Mies  E, 
Webster  adding  to  the  interest  with  music. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  all  who  had  taken  part  were  heartily  given,  and  hope  was 
expressed  that  in  future  sessions  meetings  of  the  kind  might  be  held  in  other  parts 
of  the  dty. 
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HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY^ECOND  MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  held  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  March  5th,  1890,  at  8  p.m.,  Dr.  A.  W. 
Wabd,  Vioe-Chanoellor  of  the  Victoria  Uniyenity,  in  the  chair,  and  on  his  retire- 
ment Profeesor  W.  Botd  Dawkins. 

A  large  collection  of  photographs  from  Senor  Sella,  Mesars.  D.  W.  Fraahfield, 
H.  W.  Holder,  M.A.,  and  Hermann  Woolley,  some  large  maps,  and  a  laige  number  of 
lantern  views  were  exhibited. 

The  Chatrman  said  that  it  was  his  melancholy  duty  to  mention  the  deatli  of 
some  of  the  friends  and  founders  of  the  Society.  He  referred  to  Sir  K  Bainee  (of 
Leeds),  Mr.  R.  N.  Philips,  Mr.  J.  C.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Hutton,  one  of  onr  vice- 
presidents. 

The  Key.  S.  A.  Stxenthal  moved,  and  Professor  Botb  Daweinb  seconded,  resolu- 
tions of  condolence,  which  were  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  forwarded  by  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Douglas  W.  Frbshfuld,  F.R.G.S.,  hon.  sea  of  the  Royal  Qeographical 
Society,  addressed  the  members  "  On  Mountaineering  and  Geography.  The  Caucasus : 
its  Place  in  History.  Recent  Explorations"  (see  page  17).  The  address  excited 
unusual  interest,  and  a  large  number  of  questions  was  asked. 

The  questions  having  been  replied  to,  Mr.  H.  W.  Holdkb  moved  and  Mr.  Hbr- 
mahn  Woollkt  seconded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Freshfield,  and  gave  some  of 
their  own  experiences  of  mountain  travel  in  the  Caucasus. 

Professor  W.  Botd  Dawkikb  moved,  and  Mr.  Ooddt  seconded,  a  reaolution  that 
Mr.  Freshfield  should  be  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society,  which  was 
carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Fbbbhfibld  responded,  and  the  meeting  closed  after  the  members  had 
examined  the  beautiful  photographs. 


HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-THIRD  MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  held  in  the  Library,  Tuesday,  March  18,  1890,  at  7-30  p.m.,  Mr. 
B.  O'CONKOB  in  the  chair. 

Several  letters  having  been  read,  the  election  of  the  following  members  was 
announced : — 

Ordinary:  Messrs.  Thomas  Addyman,  Edward  Ball,  Hermann  Bass,  Hans 
Beyerlein,  William  Bradley,  W.  Clemson,  Robert  Fielding,  ^lliam  Gardde,  T.  W. 
Hampson,  John  Heyman,  H.  W.  Holder,  M.A.,  Edward  Hopkinson,  D.Sc,  Rev.  F.  J. 
Horsefield,  George  Howe,  John  Johnson,  W,  W.  Kay,  James  McLoughlin,  Councillor 
W.  H.  MaUdn,  F.  Mappes,  Derbyshire  Mayall,  F.  Mehl,  J.  B.  Midgeley,  Sinclair 
Peam,  C.  Roskill,  Edward  Shippey,  J._J.  Tin)der,  Richard  Wade,  John  Wainwright, 
R.  Wallwork,  and  Joseph  Watson. 

Attociates:  Messrs.  A.  W.  Bowker,  Samuel  Dyson,  Moritz  Frank,  Rudolph 
Gemuseus,  W.  D.  Pitcaim,  F.R.G.S.,  J.  Howard  Reed,  Joseph  Slater,  and  Rev.  K  E. 
Stttttard. 

Honorary :  Messrs.  J.  G.  Greenwood,  LL.D.,  and  Douglas  W.  Freshfield,  F.R.G.S. 

The  additions  to  the  library  having  been  announced,  the  following  papers  were 
read :  "  Exploration  of  the  Owen-Stanley  Range,  New  Guinea,"  by  Sir  W.  MacGrboor, 
K.C.M.G. ;  "  Zambesia,**  by  F.  C.  Sklous  ;  **  Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade,"  by 
Captain  F.  D.  Luoard,  D.S.O.;  "The  Karun  River";  ''The  New  and  Beautiful  Map 
of  Madagascar,"  by  MM.  Laillet  and  Subirbib  ;  a  paper  on  *'  Local  Geography,"  by 
Councillor  J.  Habdt. 

After  a  short  discussion  and  votes  of  thanks  the  meeting  dosed. 
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BRITISH  NEW  GUINEA:  ITS  GEOGRAPHY  AND  THK 
MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  NATIVES.* 
(See  Jfop,  Vol.  II.,  page  SIS.) 

Bt  W.  D.  PITCAiaN,  F.R.a,8. 
[Addiwad  to  the  Hnnben,  in  tha  Memorial  Hall,  Wednesday,  April  2nd,  I8S0.] 


REGARDING  Australia  as  a 
vast  continent.  New  Guinea, 
or,  as  it  is  soioetimes  called, 
Papua,  is  the  largest  island  in 
the  world,  having  a  total  length 
of  1,500  miles  by  450  miles  at  its 
greatest  width,  with  an  area  of 
310,000  square  miles,   or  more 

*  Tba  lUoitiatlOTia  to  thli  pipar  t>r«  nprlslwl  from  "  Aidodb  tb*  Cusilia'a,''  t?  Ber.  Dr. 
HasIu'luM,  bf  hli  parmtuloD  aodTba  LoDdim  HiHdaiury  Boolel]'. 

Vol.  VL— Nos.  4-6— April  to  June,  1890. 
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than  twice  the  size  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Although  New 
Guinea  is  in  close  proximity  to  Queensland,  bein^  only  300  to 
400  miles  distant  from  the  port  of  Cooktown,  until  within  the 
last  few  years  little  was  known  about  it,  and  even  at  the  present 
time  our  information  is  very  scanty.  It  might  well  be  called  the 
''  Dark  Continent/'  as  no  white  man  has  as  yet  crossed  it.  The 
coast  for  a  considerable  distance  is  fairly  well  known,  but  even 
that  knowledge  is  far  from  complete.  In  the  year  1873,  si^Lteen 
years  ago,  Captain  Moresby,  in  H.M.S.  Basilisk,  sailed  round 
the  islands  ana  along  part  of  the  coast,  naming  numerous  islands 
after  the  ship  and  her  officers.  He  discovered  the  splendid 
harbour  of  Port  Moresby,  or  Hanuabada,  on  the  south  coast, 
which  is  at  the  present  time  the  headquarters  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  and  of  the  Government.  He  also  made  a 
flying  survey,  which  of  necessity  was  far  from  correct,  but 
proved  of  great  service  to  future  surveyors. 

In  the  year  1883,  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith,  then  Premier  of 
Queensland,  on  behalf  of  his  Government,  annexed  the  whole 
of  New  Guinea,  thus  hoping  to  exclude  the  Germans.  He  had 
previously  urged  the  Home  Government  to  do  this,  but  they 
remained  inactive. 

Upon  learning  what  had  been  done,  the  home  authorities 
emphatically  refused  to  sanction  it,  and  on  their  own  behalf 
established  a  protectorate  over  the  territory  extending  from 
lat.  5  to  10^  south  and  long.  141  to  151  east,  comprising  89,000 
square  miles,  the  Germans  having  occupied  the  territory  to  the 
north,  containing  71,000  square  miles,  whilst  the  Dutch  territoij, 
which  lies  to  the  north-west,  and  was  annexed  by  Holland  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  contains  150,000  square  miles,  an  area 
equal  to  the  German  and  British  combined. 

The  proclamation  took  place  on  November  6th,  1884,  at  Port 
Moresby,  where  the  British  flag  was  hoisted  and  the  British 
men-of-war  saluted. 

The  formal  declaration  was  read  in  the  following  terms : — 

"To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  greeting, — 
Whereas  it  has  become  essential,  for  the  lives  and  properties  of 
the  native  inhabitants  of  New  Guinea,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  occupation  of  portions  of  that  country  by  persons 
whose  proceedings,  unsanctioned  by  any  lawful  authority,  might 
tend  to  injustice,  strife,  and  bloodshed,  and  who,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  legitimate  trade  and  intercourse,  might  endanger  the 
liberties  and  possess  themselves  of  the  lands  of  such  native 
inhabitants,  that  a  British  protectorate  should  be  established 
over  a  certain  portion  of  such  country  and  the  islands  adjacent 
thereto :  and  whereas  Her  Majesty,  having  taken  into  her  gra- 
cious consideration  the  urgent  necessity  of  her  protection  to 
such  inhabitants,  has  directed  me  to  proclaim  such  protection 
in  a  formal  manner  at  this  place.    Now  I,  James  Elphinstone 
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Erskine,  captain  in  the  Royal  Navy  and  commodore  of  the 
Australian  station,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  naval  aides-de-camp, 
do  hereby,  in  the  name  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  declare 
and  proclaim  the  establishment  of  such  protectorate  over  such 
fK>rtions  of  the  coast  and  the  adjacent  islands  as  are  more  par- 
ticularly described  in  the  scheaule  hereunto  annexed:  and  I 
hereby  proclaim  and  declare  that  no  acquisition  of  land,  when- 
soever or  howsoever  acquired,  within  the  limits  of  the  protec- 
torate hereby  established  will  be  recognised  by  Her  Majesty ; 
and  I  do  hereby  command  and  enjoin  all  persons  whom  it  may 
concern  to  take  notice  of  this  proclamation.'' 

SCHEDULE. 

''All  that  portion  of  the  southern  shores  of  New  Guinea 
commencing  from  the  boundary  of  that  portion  of  the  country 
claimed  by  the  Government  of  the  Netnerlands  on  the  141st 
meridian  of  east  longitude  to  East  Cape,  with  all  the  islands 
adjacent  thereto  south  of  East  Cape  to^osmann  Island  inclu- 
sive, together  with  the  islands  in  the  Goschen  Straits.  Given 
on  board  Her  Majesty's  ship  Nelson,  at  the  harbour  of  Port 
Moresby,  on  the  6th  aay  of  November,  1884." 

Sir  Peter  Scratchley,  a  distinguished  military  officer,  was 
appointed  special  commissioner.  He  chartered  the  steamer 
Governor  Blackall,  and  with  a  large  staff  visited  his  new  district, 
travelling  along  the  coast  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  inter- 
viewing several  of  the  leading  chiefs.  His  term  of  office  was, 
however,  fated  to  be  a  short  one,  as  in  three  months  after  his 
appointment,  when  off  Mitre  Rock,  which  is  the  extreme 
northern  boundary,  he  contracted  the  dreaded  malaria,  imme- 
diately ordered  the  steamer  to  return  to  Queensland,  and  the 
day  after  leaving  Cooktown  died  on  board. 

The  Hon.  John  Douglas,  resident  magistrate  of  Thursday 
Island,  was  appointed  his  successor,  and  ruled  quietly  and 
unobtrusively  tor  three  years.  The  coimtry,  meanwhile,  was  not 
developed  in  any  way.  The  expenses  of  the  protectorate  were 
considerable,  when,  as  luck  woula  have  it,  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Whyte,  who  was  engaged  on  a  pearl-shelling  boat  in  the 
Louisiade  Archipelago — ^which  is  part  and  parcel  of  British 
New  Guinea  territory — informed  Mr.  Douglas  that  he  had  dis- 
covered an  auriferous  reef  on  Johannet  Island,  showing  him 
specimens  therefrom.  This  conversation  took  place  in  Cook- 
town,  Queensland,  in  consequence  of  which  Mr.  Douglas  pur- 
chased the  Juanita,  a  cutter  of  seven  to  nine  tons  burthen, 
provisioning  it  for  a  three  months'  cruise. 

Mr.  Whyte  found  eight  practical  miners  who  were  willing  to 
go  with  him,  although  they  were  aware  that  he  was  not  a 
miner.  The  adventurous  party  set  sail  at  the  end  of  May,  1888, 
made  a  quick  passage,  and  arrived  safely  at  Johannet  Island 
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about  the  10th  of  June.  Whyte  was  asked  by  the  diggers  to 
point  out  the  golden  reef  that  he  had  discovered  He  showed 
them  a  buck  reef,  by  which  is  meant  a  quartz  reef  not  carrying 
ffold,  which  had  never  carried  gold  and  never  would.  In  fact, 
tnere  was  no  trace  of  gold  on  the  whole  island.  The  outraged 
feelings  of  the  diggers  may  be  imagined.  The  wonder  is  they 
did  not  kill  him.  Fortunately,  however,  there  was  a  larger 
island,  seven  miles  distant,  namely,  Sud-Est.  They  went  there, 
and  on  the  second  day  after  landmg  discovered  traces  of  gold. 
Their  spirits  rose  at  once.  They  diligently  followed  them  up,, 
and  in  Tess  than  three  months  obtained  150  ounces  of  gold,  of 
the  value  of  £550. 

Mr.  Douglas  had  stipulated  that  at  the  end  of  three  months 
the  boat  was  to  be  returned  to  the  British  New  Guinea  Govern- 
ment, which  was  accordingly  done.  I  saw  the  prospectiug  partT 
on  their  return  from  Sud-Est.  They  reported  that  they  had 
worked  the  field  out,  and  that  it  was  very  patchy. 

This  report  speedily  reached  Cooktown,  setting  it  on  fire, 
everyone  believing  that  there  were  millions  of  ounces  of  the 

Srecious  metal  awaiting  their  grasp.     A  party  of  twenty-six 
iggers  left  Cooktown  on  August  14,  1888,  in  the  schooner 
Grimn,  other  sailing  vessels  following  at  short  intervals. 

This  discovery  caused  the  home  Government  to  create  British 
New  Guinea  a  British  possession,  which  was  declared  on  the  6th 
September  1888,  and  an  administrator,  now  Sir  William  Macgre- 
gor,  was  appointed.  A  high  tarifi'  was  at  once  imposed  upon  all 
miports,  wnich  revenue  came  as  a  godsend  to  the  impoverished 
state  of  the  New  Guinea  funds.  On  the  1st  of  October,  when  I 
visited  the  field,  there  were  four  hundred  men  there.  Some 
were  doing  well,  others  making  good  wages,  whilst  many  were 
not  making  **  tucker ; "  others,  again,  i^ere  laid  up  in  their  tents, 
sick  with  lever.  The  field  only  lasted  twelve  months,  during 
which  time  dozens  of  diggers  died  from  malaria ;  and  although 
several  thousands  of  ounces  of  gold  were  obtained  from  the 
islands,  it  cost  a  lot  of  money  to  get  them.  It  was  all  alluvial 
digging,  from  6in.  to  2ft.  wash,  no  reef  carrying  gold  having 
been  found. 

Sud-Est  is  a  large  island,  40  miles  in  leneth  by  about  8 
broad.  The  coast  runs  east  and  west.  It  has  nigh  land — the 
principal  mountain,  Mount  Rattlesnake,  which  is  on  the  south- 
east, is  over  3,000  feet  above  the  sea.  There  are  hundreds  of 
deep  gullies  running  north  and  south,  with  bald  hills  covered 
with  good  grass  separating  them.  The  gullies  are  very  steep 
and  well  wooded.  The  rivers  and  creeks  run  north  and  south, 
with  gullies  (mostly  dry)  meeting  them  at  right  angles.  The 
greater  part  of  the  gold  was  found  on  the  western  side  of  the 
island.  Strange  to  say,  there  was  no  indication  of  any  leaders 
or  reefs  bearing  gold,  although  occasionally  nuggets  weighing 
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4oz.  have  been  obtained.     In  my  opinion,  Sud-Est  is  one  of  the 
healthiest  spots  in  New  Guinea. 

The  discovery  of  this  field  has  nevertheless  proved  conclu- 
sively that  gold  in  payable  quantities  exists  in  British  New 
Guinea.  It  certainly  was  found  150  miles  away  from  the  main- 
land, but,  from  the  formation  of  the  islands,  which  extend  from 
within  a  few  miles  of  it  in  one  unbroken  line  as  far  as  Sud-Est, 
there  being  only  very  narrow  straits  separating  them,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  at  one  time  they  formed  part  of  that  main- 
land, and  therefore  it  is  a  fair  hypothesis  to  argue  that  gold 
must  exist  there  in  payable  quantities,  and  merely  requires 
tracing.  There  have  oeen  one  or  two  prospecting  parties  for 
that  purpose,  who  were  badly  equipped,  and  naturally  were 
unsuccessful.  Notwithstanding  this  aiscouragement,  I  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  within  the  coming  two  years  gold  will  be 
found  in  New  Guinea  proper,  and  in  large  quantities,  but  the 
search  to  be  successful  must  be  undertaken  by  a  party  fully 
equipped  and  with  plenty  of  carriers.  South  Sea  Islanders  being 
the  best  and  most  reliable. 

Having  explained  the  early  history  of  our  administration  of 
the  country,  let  me  tell  you  something  of  its  inhabitants  and 
their  customs.  There  are  three  types  of  natives — ^Malay, 
Papuan,  and  Polynesian,  all  more  or  less  intermixed.  The 
estimated  population  is  400,000.  What  it  is  in  reality  it  is  im- 
possible to  say,  as  the  interior  is  quite  unknown.  At  the  east 
end,  or  say  East  Cape,  the  natives  are  of  a  light  brown  colour, 
getting  darker  the  further  west  you  go,  until  opposite  Torres 
Straits  they  are  nearly  as  black  as  the  aborigines  of  Queensland. 
All  the  men  are  erect  as  soldiers,  with  well  developed  chests 
and  of  medium  height;  the  women,  with  some  exceptions  of 
course,  are  very  good-looking,  having  regular  features  and 
g^raceful  figures,  and  quite  as  adept  at  flirting  as  their  white 
sisters.    They  are  full  of  fun,  and  rather  given  to  chaff. 

RELIOION. 

In  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  they  are  without  any  decided 
form  of  religion,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  most  superstitious, 
more  so  even  than  the  British  were  in  tne  early  days.  They  do 
not  possess  any  temples  of  worship,  but  have  wooden  gods  with 
whicn  they  decorate  their  housea  However,  I  have  never  seen 
them  fjEill  down  and  worship  them,  nor  do  they,  as  far  as  I  know. 
They  believe  in  all  sorts  of  devils  whom  they  must  propitiate, 
but,  strange  to  say,  have  no  idea  of  any  beneficent  spirits 
working  for  their  good,  and  if  they  had,  they  would  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  propitiate  such.  When  one  of  their  tribe  dies  they 
believe  that  nis  spirit  haimts  his  former  home,  and  if  he  be  a 
■**Taubada" — ^a  person  of  importance — a  neat  fence  is  erected 
roimd  his  (or  her)  grave,  and  quantities  of  yams,  taro,  betel-nut, 
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and  sometimes  his  native  tomahawk  and  shield,  are  placed  within 
the  enclosure,  which  is  held  sacred  or  ''tabu."  Should  he, 
perchance,  die  in  Queensland,  his  spirit  will  not  return  to  his 
birthplace,  but  will,  according  to  their  belief,  be  lost  for  ever. 
The  natives,  therefore,  will  be  wild,  and  will,  in  all  probability, 
kill  the  first  white  man  they  come  across  as  an  equivalent.  I 
was  present  at  several  funerals  or  wakes,  all  of  them  being  of 
women.  When  a  woman  dies  they  lay  the  corpse  in  the  house, 
place  beautiful  wreaths  of  wild  flowers  on  the  body,  the  body 
resting  on  the  knees  of  two  of  her  nearest  relatives,  fler  friends 
gather  round,  and  they  weep  and  wail  all  night  long,  making  the 
darkness  hideous  with  their  groans,  but  some  of  them  feeling 
real  grief  at  their  loss.  At  sunrise  a  canoe  is  in  waiting,  which 
conveys  the  woman's  remains  to  her  native  place,  which  may  be 
on  an  island  a  few  miles  away,  where  the^  are  decently  interred. 
Some  more  weeping,  and  all  is  over.  Their  method  of  going  into 
mourning  for  tne  dead  is  very  similar  to  our  own.  We  wear 
black  clothes,  whilst  they  paint  themselves  black  all  over,  like 
Christy  Minstrels,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  recognise  them,  their 
natural  colour  being  a  nutty  brown.  The  period  of  mourning 
generally  lasts  about  six  weeKS,  and  it  looks  very  comical  when 
the  mourning  is  getting  washed  out,  as  then  they  appear  brown 
and  black  until  they  have  managed  to  get  rid  of  it  altogether. 
In  some  parts  of  New  Guinea  the  women  wear  a  net  over  the 
shoulders  and  breasts  as  a  token  of  mourning,  but  the  general 
custom  is  to  go  into  black.  With  all  their  savagery,  their 
different  customs  resemble  many  of  our  civilised  ones. 

MARBIAOE. 

They  have  no  priests  to  perform  the  ceremony.  When  a 
man  has  reached  a  marriageable  age,  say  twenty,  he  looks  out 
for  a  wife.  He  singles  out  a  girl  to  his  fancy,  and  has  invariably 
to  wait  a  lon^  time  before  the  marriage  takes  place,  and  it  is 
very  often  a  difficult  matter  for  a  young  man  to  obtain  a  wife. 
When  the  day  of  the  marriage  has  arrived,  the  young  couple  retire 
to  the  house  which  has  been  built  for  them,  and  are  thenceforth 
looked  upon  by  their  relatives  as  man  and  wife.  They  keep  the 
marriage  state  as  inviolate  as  Europeans  do.  Of  course  on  their 
wedding-day  they  fpve  a  spread,  consisting  of  yams,  bananas, 
betel-nut,  and  the  fatted  pig,  to  their  friends,  and,  let  us  hope, 
live  happily  ever  afterwards. 

As  a  rule,  the  natives  have  only  one  wife;  but  in  some 
instances  two.  They  live  in  villages,  all  the  houses  in  a  regular 
line,  well  built  on  blocks  five  to  six  feet  off*  the  ground,  the  walls 
and  roof  made  of  the  sago  palm,  each  leaf  being  put  on  sepa* 
rately  and  slightly  overlapping  one  another.  The  floor  is  made 
of  "  matu,"  or  cane,  the  face  of  the  roof  in  the  form  of  a  triangla 
They  also  keep  the  ground  in  front  of  the  houses  very  tidy, 
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generally  sweeping  it  once  a  day.  The  houses  are  surrounded 
by  numoers  of  coco-hut  trees,  and,  by  a  curious  law  of  nature, 
the  nuts  fall  principally  at  night  tune.  Were  it  otherwise, 
it  would  be  veiy  dangerous,  as  tne  coco-nut  is  anything  but  soft. 
The  children  are  bright  and  cheerful,  happier  and  more  con- 
tented-looking than  any  I  have  ever  seen.  They  are  always  at 
play,  using  the  spear  in  sham  warfare,  fishing,  or  swimming — in 
fact,  take  all  the  natives,  men  and  women,  they  are  always 
joking  and  laughing.  Life  seems  to  them  one  long  holiday. 
Their  wants,  which  are  not  many,  are  supplied  by  Dame  Nature. 
Their  food,  their  clothing,  their  houses,  and  their  weapons,  as 
Professor  Drummond,  in  speaking  of  the  natives  of  Equatorial 
Africa,  tersely  remarks,  ''One  stick  makes  him  a  spear,  two 
sticks  rubbed  together  make  him  a  fire,  fifty  sticks  tiea  together 
make  him  a  house,"  and  so  it  is  with  the  natives  of  New  Guinea. 
The  men  ply  about  in  their  large  canoes  carrying  a  big  mat  sail, 
and  it  is  surprising  how  quickly  they  can  travel  and  now  close 
to  the  wind  tney  can  go.  They  think  nothing  of  travelling  100 
miles  in  them.  The  women  are  generally  employed  in  the  yam 
and  tare  gardens  and  in  cooking,  which  appears  to  take  up  most 
of  their  time,  in  carrying  firewood,  and  looking  after  their 
babies.  They  treat  their  children  very  kindly,  which  is  not 
sufficiently  reciprocated.  The  boys  are  particularly  bright  and 
quick  at  learning  anything,  some  of  them  picking  up  English 
pretty  readily,  although  they  prefer  speaking  their  own  language. 
The  natives  trade  a  good  deal  amongst  themselves,  in  some 
instances  taking  sago  in  their  canoes  a  distance  of  300  miles, 
brm^ing  back  in  exchange  yams,  betel-nut,  &c.  All  are 
passionately  fond  of  chewing  this  nut.  They  take  it  with 
lime,  which  they  make  by  burning  coral,  crushing  it  into  a  fine 
powder,  and  placing  it  in  a  gpura  manufjEtctured  out  of  a  coco- 
nut,  and  beautifully  carved.  They  also  eat  with  it  a  leaf,  which 
is  rather  peppery,  but  pleasant  to  the  taste.  The  betel-nut 
grows  luxuriantly  in  some  districts,  whilst  in  others  there  is 
none.  Of  course  the  constant  chewing  of  it  blackens  the  teeth, 
which,  however,  is  considered  quite  fashionable. 

All  the  women  wear  a  grass  petticoat,  sometimes  two,  made 
from  the  coco  palm,  having  two  shades  intermixed,  brown  and 
a  whitish  yellow.  It  looks  most  picturesque.  They  also  wear 
a  black  band  three  inches  deep  round  the  arm,  and  it  is  so 
tightly  put  on  that  when  they  wish  to  remove  it  they  are 
obliged  to  cut  it,  leaving  ugly  marks  in  the  flesh.  The  men 
wear  simply  a  leaf  of  the  coco  palm  roimd  the  loins,  with  leglets, 
armlets,  and  streamers  or  wings  from  the  shoulders,  if  they  wish 
to  look  extra  well.  They  cultivate  a  tremendous  shock  of  hair 
on  their  heads,  combi^  it  out  and  dressing  it  with  coco-nut  oil 
several  times  a  day.  Tne  combs  are  of  their  own  manufacture, 
which,  after  using,  they  stick  in  their  hair  in  much  the  same 
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vra,y  as  ladies  wear  a  comb.  The  women,  as  a  rule,  wear  their 
hair  straight  and  cut  short,  the  part  over  the  forehead  a  little 
frizzy.  All  the  men  have  the  lobe  of  the  ear  pierced,  on  the 
outer  rim  of  which  they  string  small  shells,  like  rings,  also  the 
cartilage  of  the  nose,  tnrough  which  they  put  a  long  shell,  well 
polished  and  fined  down  to  a  sharp  point,  giving  it,  at  a  distance, 
the  appearance  of  moustachios.  Like  the  heathen  Chinee,  they 
are  as  beardless  as  boys.  The  men  do  not  converse  much  with 
the  women,  as  it  would  be  considered  unmanly.  They  look 
upon  themselves  as  warriors,  and  the  women  as  labourers.  It 
must  not  be  understood  from  this  that  the  women  are  ill-treated 
by  them.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  a  large  voice  in  domestic 
anairs,  and  occasionally  lord  it  over  their  masters.  Yes,  they 
have  not  only  a  powenul  voice  in  domestic  affairs,  but  also  in 
the  affairs  of  State.  It  is  often  the  women  who  incite  the  men 
to  make  war,  or  to  deeds  of  murder,  rapine,  and  plunder ;  and 
should  they  hesitate  to  do  it,  the  women  rush  wildly  into  their 
midst,  fling  their  arms  over  their  heads,  become  very  excited, 
and  harangue  them  in  the  following  fashion  :  "  What !  you  call 
yourselves  men  and  warriors,  and  yet  you  are  afraid  to  do  this ! 
Out  upon  you,  you  have  not  the  hearts  of  men  !  You  are  more 
like  a  pack  of  old  women !  You  ought  to  don  the  gi*ass  petticoat, 
stop  at  home,  and  do  the  cooking !"  And  thus  the  men,  wrought 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement,  must  needs  obey,  or  quietly 
submit  to  the  taunt  of  cowardice  flung  in  their  faces.  On  the 
other  hand,  occasionally,  by  the  timely  interference  of  the 
women,  outrages  are  prevented. 

I  cite  you  these  instances  to  show  you  the  position  held  by 
the  women  in  relation  to  the  sterner  sex,  clearly  proving  that 
they  are  not  treated  like  the  degraded  slaves  they  too  often  are 
in  other  savage  countries.  No,  the  women  of  New  Guinea  are 
determined  to  have  their  little  say,  and  take  very  good  care 
they  are  listened  to. 

The  weapons  used  to  the  eastward  are  the  spear,  tomahawk, 
club,  shield,  and  a  small  spear  something  like  a  dart  To  the 
westward  they  use  the  spear,  club,  tomahawk,  mancatcher,  and 
bow  and  arrow.  They  are  wonderfully  expert  with  the  latter, 
being  dead  shots  at  a  distance  of  eighty  yards,  a  much  more 
dangerous  weapon,  to  my  mind,  than  the  spear.  The  bows  are 
very  lar^e,  strong,  and  beautifully  made. 

I  visited  a  large  district  to  tne  westward,  named  "  Aroma," 
where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  introduction  to  the  great  chief 
Koepina.  He  can  place  4,000  fighting  men  in  the  field  at  a 
few  nours'  notice.  He  is  an  old  man,  very  tall  and  erect,  with 
a  Roman  nose,  austere-looking,  seldom  speaks,  but,  like  tHe 
renowned  parrot,  is  a  devil  to  think.  Strange  to  say,  in  this 
district  and  to  the  west  of  it,  the  men  wear  no  clothing  what- 
ever, whilst  the  women  wear  the  customary  grass  petticoat   All 
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tho  Tillage  here  have  a  high  palisade  fence  facing  the  aea,  and 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  beach.  Koepina  often  makes 
a  raid  on  tribes  in  the  adjoining  districts,  and  generally  returns 
successful. 
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Their  national  food  consiate  of  yams  (equal  in  taste  to  the 
best  potato),  taro,  bananas,  sago,  coco-nutfi,  fish,  birds,  pi?,  and 
occasionally  human  beings.  Of  course,  in  some  districts  lood  is 
scarce,  in  others  a  superabundance.  They  commence  digging 
up  the  yams  about  the  end  of  April,  and  in  May  hold  a  great 
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yam  feast  or  festival,  at  which  hundreds  of  natives  are  present, 
all  the  various  guests  contributinj^  pigs,  yams,  &c.  They  think 
nothing  of  killing  over  100  pigs  in  one  cuty,  and  there  are  cart- 
loads of  yams  and  other  fooa  on  the  ground.  They  have  a  very 
curious  method  of  dealing  out  the  different  parts  of  the  pig. 
They  cut  up  twine  (which  they  make  themselves)  into  various 
lengths,  giving  to  each  representative  a  len^h,  each  different 
length  representing  a  different  part  of  the  pig,  say,  a  holder  of 
a  short  length  receives  the  head,  and  so  on.  In  fact,  it  is  a  kind 
of  lottery — it  is  a  question  of  heads  or  tails.  All  the  girls  are 
dressed  in  their  best  Sunday-go-to-meeting  costume,  which 
means  a  clean  petticoat,  with  beautiful  garlands  of  wild  flowers 
round  their  heads  and  a  necklace  of  beads  encircling  their 
throat.  It  looks  lovely.  The  men  paint  their  faces  in  the  most 
gorgeous  style,  using  different  coloured  pigments,  and  vieing 
with  one  another  who  can  look  the  ueliest.  They  are  also 
decorated  with  bands  and  streamers,  and  in  their  own  opinion 
are  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion. 

After  gorging  themselves  with  food  and  coco-nut  milk,  the 
musicians  strike  up,  using  a  tomtom — a  kind  of  drum — and 
singing  a  New  Guinea  carol.  The  maidens  dance  round  for 
hours  m  a  ring,  speeches  are  made  by  some  of  the  leading  men, 
and  the  excitement  extends  far  into  the  night.  A  feast  of  this 
description  often  lasts  from  a  week  to  ten  days,  during  which 
time  business  is  at  a  standstill,  as  they  will  not  work  at  making 
copra  or  anything  else  until  the  feast  is  over.  It  is  very  similar 
in  idea  to  our  harvest  feast  in  England.  Should  the  yam 
season  fail,  which  is  not  often,  the  natives  suffer  want,  and  have 
to  live  on  sago  and  coco-nuts.  Like  all  annual  feasts,  the 
amount  of  food  wasted  is  great.  There  is  one  good  quality 
about  the  yam — you  can  store  them  in  a  house,  in  which  they 
will  keep  good  for  two  years.  They  grow  sometimes  to  a  length 
of  four  or  five  feet,  and  weigh  very  heavy. 

Cannibalism  is  still  rampant  in  many  districts,  but  in  some 
places  it  has  died  out.  They  never  eat  a  man  who  has  died  a 
natural  death,  only  when  killed.  They  consider  human  flesh 
far  superior  to  pig,  of  which  animal  they  have  plenty;  and, 
strange  to  say,  cannibalism  is  just  as  rife  in  districts  where 
other  food  is  abundant  as  in  those  where  it  is  scarce.  They 
have  no  European  prejudices  regarding  the  human  body,  and 
they  eat  it  with  as  good  a  conscience  and  as  much  gusto  as  we 
do  butchers'  meat.  To  a  civilised  person  the  idea  is,  of  course, 
repugnant,  but,  we  must  remember,  different  countries  have 
different  customs.  The  natives  living  on  the  coast  have  acquired 
the  habit  of  smoking,  and  very  soon  become  inveterate  at  it. 
They  would  sell  their  souls  for  tobacco. 

There  are  islands  to  the  north  of  the  mainland  where  tobacco 
is  entirely  unknown,  but  before  many  years  it  will  reach  them 
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also.  The  women  are  not  heavy  smokers,  and  are  never  to  be 
seen  with  a  clay  pipe  in  their  mouths.  They  prefer  smoking  the 
bau-bau — a  family  pipe  made  out  of  bamboo.  It  is  a  hollow 
piece  of  wood,  three  or  four  feet  long,  circular,  with  a  big  hole 
at  one  end  and  a  small  hole  on  the  top.  The  tobacco  is  rolled 
up  in  a  leaf,  like  a  cigarette,  placed  in  the  small  hole,  lighted, 
the  smoke  is  blown  into  the  pipe,  the  cigarette  is  then  removed, 
the  pipe  is  held  in  both  hands,  a  couple  of  draws  are  taken, 
when  It  is  handed  to  the  next  person.  The  cigarette  is  again 
inserted,  and  the  process  repeated.  When  smokmg  the  bau-bau 
they  seat  themselves  in  a  circle.  It  is  always  artistically  carved, 
and  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  women. 


LANGUAGK 

Their  language  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  Maoris  of  New  Zea- 
land, and,  like  it,  is  made  up  of  numerous  dialects.  When  you 
reach  the  Motu  district — say  Port  Moresby — the  language 
decidedly  changes,  and  differs  entirely  from  that  of  the  south- 
east or  east  end.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  acquire.  If  you  mix 
with  the  natives,  and  take  some  interest  in  your  task,  you  ou^ht 
to  be  fairly  proficient  in  twelve  months.  I  am  conversant  with 
the  language  spoken  on  the  south-east  coast,  and,  therefore,  will 
confine  my  remarks  to  that  part. 

Like  Italian,  every  word  ends  with  a  vowel.  The  vowels  a, 
e,  i,  o,  u  are  pronounced  ah,  eh,  e,  o,  oo ;  ai  as  i,  au  as  ow,  and  r 
at  the  beginning  of  a  word  as  1.  The  declension  of  nouns  and 
pronouns  is  very  simple,  as  for  example:  Man,  tau;  father, 
taTnada ;  laj  father,  tamagu ;  woman,  siTia  ;  mother,  sinari^a  ; 
my  mother,  einagv,;  1,  yau;  you,  kowa;  me,  yau;  we,  ta, 
Tou,  when  used  alone,  drops  the  last  syllable  way  and  becomes 
ko  or  fcu,  as  follows :  I  go  away,  yau  erau ;  do  you  go  away, 
hurau  (in  the  imperative  sense);  we  go  away,  ixtrau.  They 
have  no  c  in  their  vocabulary,  the  letter  k  being  used  instead 
of  it 

Their  musical  instruments  are  very  primitive,  but  their  sing- 
ing is  ^ood,  as  they  keep  capital  time,  and,  as  a  rule,  have  very 
fair  voices.  They  are  very  fond  of  singing,  their  songs  generally 
being  an  account  of  a  canoe's  journey,  of  how  they  got  on,  or 
about  some  fight  that  took  place  years  ago,  and  occasionally 
about  the  only  girl  they  ever  loved. 

The  natives,  generally  speaking,  are  most  treacherous,  but 
are  not  all  tarred  with  the  same  brush.  The  bush  tribes  are 
infinitely  more  savage  than  the  coast  natives,  and  the  latter  have 
a  wholesome  dread  of  them,  as  the  bushmen  periodically  make  a 
raid  on  the  coast,  when  there  is  the  piper  to  pay.  The  bush- 
men  are  also  much  dirtier  and  more  unkempt,  evidently  being 
totally  ignorant  of  the  benefits  of  a  bath. 
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Ill  navigating  the  waters  of 
New  Guinea  and  touching  at  the  various 
ii^lands  and  mainland,  if  you  be  on  a 
trading  expedition,  great  care  must  be 
i^xercised,  as  the  natives,  upon  seeing  a 
large  quantity  of  trade,  such  as  tobacco, 
tomahawks,  &c.,  immediately  have  a 
desire  to  acquire  it,  and,  unless  you  keep 
a  careful  watch  and  are  well  armed,  wiD 
kill  you  for  the  sake  of  the  booty,  and 
then  set  tire  to  the  vessel.  Many  a  vessel  and  many  a  white 
man  have  met  that  untimely  fate  dunng  the  last  three  years, 
amongst  them  several  of  my  friends.  Looking  at  it  from  a 
philosophical  point  of  view,  this  desire  on  the  part  of  the  natives 
18  hut  natural.  How  often  do  we,  with  our  boasted  centuries  of 
civilisation,  envy  a  man  his  wealth  and  riches,  and  if  it  were  not 
for  the  strone  arm  of  the  law  might  even  go  to  the  extremity  of 
killing  him  £r  the  sake  of  plunder  ? 

The  coast  runs  as  nearly  as  possible  W.N.W.  and  E.S.El  It 
has  a  most  bold  appearance,  mountains  of  alpine  height  from 
9,000  to  13,000  feet  rearing  their  heads,  looking  doT?n  in  their 
awful  majesty,  backed  by  lofty  ranges  covered  with  dense  scrub. 
The  geological  formation  is  sometimes  basaltic,  at  other  times 
slate,  See. 
t_  There  aire  several  magnificent  rivers  which  carry  off  the 
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great  torrents  of  water  from  the  mountams,  notably  the  Fly, 
which  is  navigable  for  500  miles  from  the  coast ;  the  Baxter, 
San  Joseph,  Aird,  and  Tait. 

ANIMAL^    ETC. 

There  are  no  wild  animals  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  the 
principal  ones  being  the  wild  hog,  cassowary,  wallaby,  tree  kan- 
garoo, cuscus,  opossum,  and  alligators.  Snakes  are  to  be  found, 
but  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  Queensland.  There  are  numbers 
of  beautifully  plumaged  birds — the  bird  of  paradise,  of  which 
there  are  many  varieties,  whose  haunt  is  the  tallest  trees  on  the 
hills,  and  only  met  with  on  the  mainland  ;  forty  or  fifty  varieties 
of  pigeons,  many  of  them  of  lovely  hues ;  scrub  hens,  parrots  and 
cockatoos,  and  the  flying  fox,  which,  when  young,  is  capital 


eatmg. 


THE  CLIMATI. 


The  climate  is  very  unhealthy,  the  tropical  scrub  being  a 
harbinger  of  malignant  fevers,  malaria,  &c.,  and  it  will  take 
years  of  cultivation  before  it  alters  for  the  better.  The  natives, 
even,  are  subject  to  the  fever,  but  in  a  milder  form.  The  pre- 
vailing wind,  which  blows  from  the  south-east,  lasts  for  eight 
months,  from  April  to  November  inclusive,  when  it  veers  to  the 
north-west.  The  rainfall  is  heavy,  especially  at  the  eastern 
end,  where  there  is  no  decided  wet  season,  unlike  Fort  Moresby, 
which  has  its  annual  rains  in  the  months  of  January,  February, 
and  March,  the  remainder  of  the  year  being  very  dry,  so  much 
so  that  nothing  will  grow  there,  not  even  a  yam. 

PBODUCTS. 

The  chief  products  of  the  country  are  mother-o'-pearl  shell, 
bSche-de-mer,  and  copra.  The  pearl  shell  is  found  in  20  fathoms 
of  water,  and  is  obtained  by  divers  in  a  diving  dress.  The  boats 
used  for  the  purpose  are  small  luggers  from  8  to  15  tons  register. 
The  pump  is  worked  by  natives,  and  the  crew  consists  of  the 
diver,  who  acts  as  skipper,  and  a  couple  of  South  Sea  Islanders 
or  Malays.  Great  risk  is  incurred  by  the  diver,  the  pressure 
from  the  depth  of  water  nearly  always  producing  paralysis  and 
often  deatL  The  value  of  the  shell  m  the  London  market, 
which  has  to  be  cleaned,  scraped,  and  packed  in  cases  previous 
to  shipping,  varies  from  £90  to  £160  a  ton,  according  to  quality. 
It  takes  600  shells  to  make  a  ton,  and  valuable  pearls  are  occa- 
sionally found  in  the  shells,  in  the  belly  of  the  fish,  which  is  a 
felatinous-looking  subject  like  a  jellyfish.  The  pearl  is  produced 
y  disease  of  the  shell,  and  is  only  K>und  in  grubby,  worm-eaten 
ones.  Pearl  shelling  in  New  Gumea  is  pretty  well  worked  out; 
as  no  new  patches  have  been  foimd  for  some  months. 
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The  btehe-de-mer  is  a  kind  of  sea  slug  found  on  the  reeft  in 
a  few  feet  of  water.  There  are  about  ten  different  species, 
differing  greatly  in  value,  some  being  worth  £20  a  ton,  whilst 
the  best,  viz.,  teat,  is  of  the  value  of  £100  to  £130  at  the  nearest 
Queensland  port  (Cooktown).  ,The  whole  of  it  is  purchased  by 
Chinese  merchants,  and  immediately  shipped  to  Hongkong, 
where  it  is  eventually  retailed  out  at  a  very  high  figure.  It  is 
most  nutritious  and  makes  capital  soup.  The  Chinese  are  pas- 
sionately fond  of  it,  and  are  the  principal  consumers.  The 
method  of  obtaining  it  is  to  ^o  with  two  or  three  boats  full  of 
natives  to  a  large  reef,  choosmg  fine  calm  weather,  when  the 
natives  dive  for  them.  You  then  erect  your  smoke-house  on 
shore,  or,  if  the  vessel  be  large  enough,  on  board,  get  your  boilers 
and  boil  your  fish  well.  Your  smoke-house  should  have  three 
separate  layers  or  slides,  taking  care  to  keep  a  good  fire  on,  chang- 
ing your  fish  from  one  slide  to  the  other.  The  whole  operation 
takes  about  three  dav&  You  then  refill  your  boilers,  and  proceed 
in  Uke  manner.  The  fish  should  then  be  thoroughly  cured. 
You  now  bag  it  in  comsacks,  and  previous  to  shipping  capsize 
the  bags,  dry  the  fish  in  the  sun,  sort  the  various  species  and 
qualities^  rebag  them  accordingly,  and  send  them  away. 

Copra  is  made  from  old  coco-nuts  only.  The  nusks  are 
removed  and  thrown  away  as  rubbish ;  the  shells  are  then  placed 
in  a  smoke-house  and  kiln-dried,  or,  when  possible,  sun-dried. 
The  nuts  are  smashed  up  and  then  bagged.  It  takes  about 
7,000  nuts  to  make  a  ton,  and  the  value  in  the  London  market 
is  only  £13  to  £14  for  kiln-dried,  and  £14  to  £15  for  sun-dried. 
Many  natives  are  employed  in  this  industry — the  work  always 
being  done  on  shore,  for  which  they  are  paid  in  trada  Of 
course,  in  these  undertakings,  you  are  always  in  a  certain 
amount  of  danger  from  the  hostile  acts  of  the  natives,  but,  as  I 
said  before,  you  have  to  exercise  caution,  and  not  give  them  a 
chance. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  New  Guinea  are  well  adapted  for  the 
cultivation  of  coffee,  indigo,  indiarubber,  cotton,  sugar,  rice, 
tobacco,  sago,  &c.  The  natives  have  plantations  of  sugar-cane, 
which  seem  to  thrive  very  well.  They  do  not  manufacture 
sugar  from  it,  but  simplv  chew  the  cane.  They,  however,  manu- 
facture sago,  of  which  they  are  very  fond.  Oranges  and  lemons 
grow  to  perfection.  There  is  a  plantation  of  them  at  Su-au 
(South  Cape),  also  on  Teste  Island.  This  industry,  if  under- 
taken by  Europeans  on  a  large  scale,  would,  I  have  no  doubt, 
pay  handsomely. 

Unlike  Australia,  New  Guinea  is  never  subject  to  periodical 
drought,  and  when  it  becomes  better  known  British  capital  will 
be  introduced,  industries  will  spring  up,  and  the  country  will 
eventually  be  developed  and  become  the  home  of  many  of  our 
fellow-countiymen. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  RECENT  DEVELOPMENT,  EXPLORA- 
TIONS, AND  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  BRITISH 
NORTH  BORNEO. 

By  Mr.  A.  CXX)K,  of  Sandakan,  Britiah  North  Borneo. 
[Bead  to  the  Members  in  the  Libraiy,  Tuesday,  May  20, 1890.] 

THE  State  of  North  Borneo,  or  British  North  Borneo,  to  which 
this  paper  refers,  comprises  the  whole  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  island  of  Borneo,  from  Sipitong,  on  the  west  coast,  in 
about  lat.  b"*  N.,  to  Sibucco  on  the  east  coast,  in  about  lat.  4'' 
N.,  and  all  the  numerous  islands  around  the  coast.  The  coast 
line  is  about  1,000  miles,  and  the  area  is  about  31,000  square 
miles.  Thus  we  have  a  territory  considerably  larger  than  Ceylon, 
and  nearly  as  lar^e  as  Ireland. 

The  geographical  position  of  North  Borneo  will  be  better 
understood  dv  referring  to  a  general  chart  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  island,  which,  next  to  Australia,  is  the  largest  in  the  world, 
lies  about  midway  between  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  China,  and  Australia,  and  that  the  northern  part 
IS  on  the  direct  tract  of  vessels  trading  between  Australia  and 
the  countries  named.  This  fact  alone  renders  the  possession  of 
North  Borneo  of  great  importance  to  this  country.  Until  1888 
this  possession  only  meant  that  the  countrv  was  owned  and 
governed  by  a  chartered  company^  styled  ''  The  British  North 
&)meo  Company;"  but  Her  Majesty's  Government  has  now 
seen  fit  to  declare  a  British  protectorate  over  not  only  North 
Borneo,  now  called  the  State  of  North  Borneo,  but  also  over  the 
territories  of  the  Sultan  of  Brunei  and  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak, 
extending  as  far  south  as  Tanjong-Datu,  and  thus  accomplishing 
in  one  year  the  hope  that  has  been  entertained  for  centuries, 
viz.,  that  British  innuence  and  commerce  should  be  encouraged, 
protected,  and  developed  in  Borneo.  The  remaining  portion  of 
the  island  is  under  the  influence  of  Holland. 

Several  very  able  reports  and  papers  have  been  written  since 
1878,  when  the  territory  was  ceaed  by  the  Sultans  of  Brunei 
and  Sulu  to  Mr.  Alfred  Dent  (now  Sir  Alfred  Dent,  E.C.M.G.) 
and  Baron  von  Overbeck.  In  1886  the  countrv  was  well  repre- 
sented at  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  held  in  London, 
and  a  handbook  compiled  from  the  various  reports  received 
from  all  sources,  with  an  introductory  paper  by  Sir  Rutherford 
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Alcock,  E.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  Executive  Commissioner  for  British 
North  Borneo,  and  Chairman  of  the  British  North  Borneo  Com- 
pany, gives  the  best  information  as  to  the  modem  history, 
acquisition,  geography,  population,  climate,  trade,  laws,  and 
form  of  government  of  tne  country,  with  a  copy  of  the  royal 
charter  granted  to  the  British  North  Borneo  Company.  A  new 
edition  of  the  handbook  is,  I  understand,  in  the  press,  and  will 
shortly  be  issued.  As  time  and  the  country  progress,  later  and 
fuller  information  is  needed,  and  everyone  taking  an  interest  in 
the  development  of  the  young  colony  will  be  able  to  secure  a 
copy. 

This  paper  is  intended  to  show  the  more  recent  develop- 
ments, exploration,  and  commercial  geography  of  the  country 
under  the  company's  government.  I  wish  to  araw  attention  to 
the  words,  "  company  s  government,"  because  many  people  are 
under  the  erroneous  impression  that  the  British  ^rth  JBomeo 
Company  is  a  trading  concern,  taking  out  large  shipments  of 
British  goods,  which  they  barter  or  sell  to  the  natives  of  Borneo 
in  exchange  for  the  products  of  the  country,  following  the 
example  of  the  East  Indian  Company.  The  royal  charter  cer- 
tainly gives  power  "  to  deal  in  merchandise,  or  carry  on  any 
lawful  commerce,  trade,  or  dealing  whatever,  in  connection  with 
any  of  the  objects  of  the  company ;  "  but  the  main  object  is  to 
civilise  and  govern,  and  the  company  has  wisely  confined  its 
operations  to  this  main  object,  and  to  attracting  others  to  trade 
with  and  develop  the  resources  of  the  country.  It  is  scarcely 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  an  enterprise  like  this  could  succeed 
in  attracting  capitalists  and  traders,  if  the  government  of  the 
country  at  the  same  time  competed  with  the  capitalists  and 
traders  in  their  business.  Altnough  the  cession  dates  from 
1877-8,  it  was  not  until  November,  1881,  that  the  royal  charter, 
incorporating  the  British  North  Borneo  Company,  was  obtained, 
and  not  until  the  1st  of  July,  1882,  that  the  country  was  trans- 
ferred to  that  company,  by  the  provisional  association  formed 
by  the  founder,  or  original  grantee  already  referred  to.  Con- 
siderable progress  had  already  been  made  in  forming  the  Grovem- 
ment  of  the  coimtry  under  Mr.  William  Hood  Treacher,  the 
first  governor,  a  gentleman  fortunately  well  known  to  the  natives 
as  acting  governor  of  Labuan,  and  acting  consul-general  for 
Borneo.  There  had  already  been  formed  the  necessary  estab- 
lishments of  officers,  including  a  treasurer-general,  residents, 
collectors,  commissioner  of  lands,  superintendent  of  public 
works,  harbour  and  post  master;  medical,  judicial,  agricul- 
tural, gaol,  scientific,  and  exploring  departments,  with  an  armed 
constabulary  composed  of  Sikhs  from  India  and  Dyaks  and 
Malays  of .  homeo.  Stations  had  been  opened  at  Sandakan,  in 
Sandakan  Bay ;  at  Kudat,  in  Marudu  Bay  ;  at  Silam,  in  Darvel 
Bay ;  at  Abai,  in  Abai  Bay  ;  and  on  the  Kinabatangan,  Fapar, 
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and  Kimanis  rivers.  A  friendly  intercourse  had  been  begun 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  and  interior — in  fact,  a  govern- 
ment had  been  firmly  established  and  adopted  by  the  natives. 

The  trade  at  this  time  (for  1881)  amounted  to  S160,650  in 
imports,  consisting  chiefly  of  brass-ware,  building  materials, 
cloth,  earthenware,  furniture,  oil,  live  stock,  opium,  provisions, 
rice,  salt,  spirits,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  sundriea  The  exports 
amoimted  to  $145,444,  consisting  of  beeswax,  birds'  nests,  cam- 
phor, damar,  fish,  guttapercha,  mdiarubber,  live  stock,  opium, 
sago,  seed-pearls,  sharks  fins,  shells,  timber,  trepang  (a  oSche- 
de-mer),  and  tobacco.  At  the  same  time  the  sources  of  revenue 
were  a  farm  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue  on  opium,  tobacco, 
spirits,  and  pawnbroking ;  an  import  duty  on  brass-ware ;  an 
export  duty  on  all  jungle  produce,  including  birds'  nests,  a  house 
assessment,  court  &es,  poll  or  head  tax,  inland  passes,  land  rents 
and  land  registration,  postal  revenue,  and  profit  on  copper  coins ; 
from  all  sources  the  revenue  for  1881  only  amounted  to  S20,208. 

The  population  was  estimated  at  150,000,  made  up  of  Malays 
Bajows,  Sulus,  and  about  3,000  Chinese  on  the  coast,  with 
Dusuns,  Idaans,  Muruts,  Peluans,  Buludupies,  and  other  tribes 
of  the  interior.  The  provisional  association  had  devoted  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  exploration  of  the  territory  and  iti^ 
resources.  The  Einabatangan  river,  the  largest  and  longest  in 
the  territory,  had  been  explored  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Pryer  (tne  first 
resident).  In  1881  Mr.  Witti  had  traversed  the  country  from 
Marudu  Bay  to  Papar,  and  from  Marudu  Bay  to  Sandakan  Bay; 
and  it  was  in  July,  1882,  that  this  able  and  fearless  explorer  was 
treacherously  murdered  by  natives,  in  the  interior,  on  the 
Sambakong  river,  while  prosecuting  an  exploring  journey  from 
the  west  to  the  east  coast  of  Borneo.  Mr.  Frank  Hatton,  the 
company's  scientific  explorer,  was  at  the  same  time  in  the 
interior.  He  had  tested  the  oil-springs  of  Sequati,  explored  the 
country  from  Sandakan  vi&  Labok,  to  Marudu  Bay ;  the  Bongan 
and  Kinoram  rivers  and  Timbayuking  mountains.  It  was  in 
1883  that  he  started  with  his  assistant,  Mr.  Beveridge,  to  explore 
the  Eanabatangan  river  for  minerals.  He  ascended  some  dis- 
tance beyond  renungah,  from  whence  he  retraced  his  steps  and 
proceeded  to  explore  the  Segama  river,  reported  to  contain  gold. 
The  1st  of  March,  1883,  will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
saddest  in  Borneo,  for  on  this  day  the  company's  most  promising 
scientific  officer  met  his  death  by  the  accidental  explosion  of  h£ 
own  gun,  while  returning  from  hunting  an  elepnant  he  had 
wounaed.  The  superintendent  of  agriculture,  Mr.  Yon  Donop, 
had  not  been  idle.  An  experimental  garden  had  been  begun  at> 
Silam,  with  the  object  of  giving  a  fair  trial '  to  the  tropical  pro- 
ducts most  likely  to  suit  Nortn  Borneo,  and  Mr.  Yon  Donop 
himself  had,  in  1882,  made  several  journeys  into  the  interior  to 
examine  the  soil.    Meteorological  observations  were  established 
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at  each  station,  and  in  every  possible  way  the  country  prepared 
to  show  the  planter  and  capitalist  what  it  could  produce. 

The  valuable  edible  biras'-nest  caves  of  Gomanton,  Madai,  and 
Segalong,  a  cause  of  jealousy  and  contention  amongst  the  natives 
of  these  districts,  did  not  escape  the  provisional  association,  who 
sent  Mr.  Bampfylde  to  Gromanton  to  report  on  the  out-turn,  and 
aAao  on  the  deposits  of  guano.  The  results  of  these  various 
explorations  and  undertalings  were  made  known  at  the  time  in 
printed  pamphlets,  which  are  still  available  at  the  compiany's 
office.  In  1882  communication  with  Singapore  (600  miles  dis- 
tant) was  kept  up  by  two  small  steamers,  which  made  a  trip 
about  once  a  month.  As  yet  nothing  had  been  done  to  (men 
communication  with  Hong-Kong  and  China,  or  to  introdiice 
Chinese  labour  into  the  country. 

The  British  North  Borneo  Herald  and  Govem/ment  Chxaette 
was  first  issued  in  1883,  and  it  may  be  said  that  with  the  issue 
of  this  paper  began  the  progress  ana  development  of  the  country; 
for,  althoueh  prospecting  for  minerals  and  explorations  had  been 
energetically  contmued  durine  the  two  preceding  years,  there 
had  been  no  practical  result,  although  specunens  of  copper,  silver, 
and  coal  had  been  discovered,  and  numerous  reports  received  of 
gold  in  the  Segama  and  Einabatangan  rivers,  ana  in  the  district 
of  Silam.  No  mining,  planting,  or  other  company  had  yet  been 
formed.  It  had,  however,  been  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that 
the  climate  and  soil  of  North  Borneo  was  eminently  suitable  for 
tropical  products,  such  as  coffee,  pepper,  sago,  cocoa,  sugar, 
tapioca,  fruits,  cardamoms,  and  other  spices,  so  as  to  give  suffi- 
cient promise  for  the  future.  Tobacco  of  an  excellent  quality 
was  foimd  grown  by  almost  all  the  natives  of  the  interior,  and 
this  at  once  raised  the  hope  that  North  Borneo  might  become  a 
great  tobacco-growing  country.  Almost  the  whole  territory  was 
found  to  be  covered  with  immense  jungles  or  forests  of  valuable 
timber,  while  the  jungle  products,  such  as  rattans,  guttapercha, 
indiarubber,  beeswax,  gum  damar,  edible  birds'-nests,  &a, 
were  of  great  value,  and  an  increasing  source  of  revenue  if 
properly  looked  after. 

in  1883  the  first  planting  company  in  North  Borneo  was 
formed,  under  the  title  of  the  Chinese  Sabah  Land  Farming 
Company,  which  began  operations  in  shipping  timber  and  in 
planting  tobacco  in  Sandakan  Bay.  In  1884-85  they  produced 
a  crop  of  some  400  bales,  samples  of  which  were  submitted  to 
experts,  and  elicited  the  followmg  reports : — 

"  I  haTe  the  pleasure  of  informiDg  you  that  the  sample  of  Borneo  tobaooo  you 
were  kind  enough  to  show  me,  and  to  let  me  test,  Ib  fint^laas,  and  in  my  opinioa 
would,  judidoualy  handled,  readily  be  adopted  by  all  cimr  manufacturers  in  England 
and  America  as  a  perfect  substitute  for  Sumatra  leaf.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that^  with  a  little  more  care  being  taken  in  fermenting  it,  this  tobacco  should  realise 
from  8s.  to  4s.  per  lb.  in  first  quality  brown  wrappers."— fflB^roet  from  Mttaan.  Salmtm 
and  Qluekttein'i  Utter,  dated  ith  June,  1886. 
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"Although  wo  haTe  seen  u  yet  Tery  little  of  North  Borneo  tobacco,  and  that  in 
an  unfermented  state,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tobacco  is  fully  equal  to 
Sumatra^  and  may  later  on  be  even  better  than  Sumatra ;  it  will  be  the  tobacco  of 
the  future." — Extract  from  Muart.  Westervdd  and  Oo,*$  letter,  dated  16th  June,  1886, 

**  Since  writing  the  aboye,  we  have  sent  up  to  the  Colonial  Exhibition  and  been 
favoured  with  a  type  of  the  tobacco ;  judging  therefrom,  and  making  all  allowances 
for  the  fermentation  not  being  settled,  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  asserting 
that  the  characteristics  are  most  satisfactory  as  compared  with  those  of  the  growth  of 
Sumatra  ;  the  leaves  are  occasionally  rather  thick  and  the  veins  somewhat  prominent ; 
the  sorting  should  have  more  attention  ;  but  all  Uiese  faults  can  be  reme  lied  with 
care.  The  great  point  is,  judging  from  the  type  we  have  seen,  we  can  pronounce  the 
growth  a  genuine  cigar  tobacco  growth,  and  with  more  care  will  prove  a  most  formid- 
able rival  to  Sumatra." — Extract  from  Meur$.  H,  N.  Davi$  and  Oo*$  letter,  dated  9nd 
J^,  1886. 

At  a  meeting  of  tobacco  brokers  and  others  interested  in  the 
trade,  held  in  the  Conference  Hall  of  the  Colonial  and  Indian 
Exhibition  on  6th  August,  1886,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce^  the  samples  of  British  North 
Borneo  tobacco  were  exhibited  with  others ;  and  a  report  upon 
them  has  been  made  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Muller,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Westerveld  and  Co.  This  gentleman  having  been  for  more 
than  fifteen  years  largely  interested  in  the  culture  of  Sumatra 
tobacco,  and  thereby  acquired  an  extensive  and  practical  know- 
ledge of  its  management  as  regards  planting,  importing,  and 
sale,  may  be  considered  a  competent  authority  on  the  subject, 
and  his  report  is  as  follows :— 

"  The  tobacco  grown  on  the  Suanlambah  estate^  North  Borneo,  as  exhibited  In 
the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition,  although  not  fully  cured,  promises  to  become  a 
formidable  rival  to  Sumatra,  as  soon  as  large  quantities  can  be  produced.  The  North 
Borneo  tobacco  is  almost  in  every  respect  equal  to  the  Sumatra  growth,  and  certainly 
superior  to  that  grown  in  Sirdang  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Lankat  district.  It  ranks 
with  the  Delhi  tobacco,  which  i»  acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  grown  in  Sumatra. 
The  leaf  of  the  North  Borneo  tobacco  from  the  Suanlambah  estate  is  full  grown, 
healthy,  strong,  and  elastic,  broad  and  well  feathered.  The  colour  is  good  ripe  brown ; 
a  laige  proportion  is  the  rich  dark  brown,  so  much  liked  in  England  and  America  ; 
and  a  fur  quantity  also  of  the  light  brown  colour,  so  suitable  for  the  German  markets 
When  this  tobacco  has  undergone  a  full  and  caroful  fermentation,  the  colours  will 
greatly  improve,  they  will  become  more  level,  and  lose  the  mottled  appearance  of  the 
not  fully  fermented  leal  Then  they  will  undoubtedly  make  very  handsome  cigars, 
and  possess  also  the  ^loss  so  much  liked  in  Delhi  tobacco. 

"  The  burning  is  very  fair,  although,  as  is  well  known,  fresh,  soft,  imperfectly 
fermented  types  will  at  first  not  bum  so  white  as  those  properly  fermentt^d.  This  is 
the  case  with  almost  all  cigar  tobaccos,  Sumatra  not  excepted  ;  and  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  burning  of  the  Suanlambah  tobacco,  after  a  careful  and  full 
fermentation,  and  if  it  has  not  been  cut  in  an  unripe  state,  will  be  found  equally  as 
good  as  the  best  Sumatra. 

*'  The  flavour  and  taste  are,  in  my  opinion,  not  inferior  to  Sumatra^  and  will  also 
much  improve  after  a  full  and  good  fermentation. 

"  The  productiveness  of  tMs  tobacco  is  great ;  one  pound  English  weight  of  that 
shown  in  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  has  produced  or  covered  nearly  600  good 
middle-nzed  dgara  Thus  21b.,  or  say  even  SJIb.,  to  make  sure,  would  cover  1,00(X  cigars. 
Now  every  man  in  the  cigar-tobacco  trade  must  admit  that  such  productiveness  Is 
fully  equal  to  that  of  Sumatra. 

*'  On  the  whole,  so  far  as  we  are  at  present  acquainted  with  the  North  Borneo 
tobacco  grown  on  the  Suanlambah  estate,  it  promises  to  become  in  all  respects — 
texture,  colour,  burning,  flavour,  taste,  and  productiveness  equal  to  the  best  Sumatra 
tobacco ;  and  considering  that  Sumatra  tobacco  has  reached  its  lenith,  and  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  virgin  soil,  after  nearly  20  years*  standing,  has  been  absorbed. 
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North  Borneo  has  *  brilllaot  future,  the  more  eo  u  the  Sunuitim  tobeiooo  eeeme  to  geb 
inferior  from  yeer  to  yeer,  owipg  pertly  to  the  now  limited  aree  of  rnpn  eofl  imd 
pertly  to  the  eDormoouy  high  dividende  which  Sometrm  oompeniee  end  pleiiteiB  mede 
of  Uto  yeen,  in  conaeqaenoe  of  which  they  ell  plant  lor  qoanti^  end  not  for  qoalityy 


while  the  aorting  haa  been  aadly  neglected.  For  thoee  rteeona,  bat  more  eooneeoomit 
of  the  extremely  high  piioee  which  most  be  paid  by  eeoood  henda^  not  only  tiie  Ger- 
man, American,  and  Kngliwh,  but  even  the  Datdi  dealers  (aeoond  hende)  woold  gledly 
welcome  in  North  Borneo  tobeooo  anew  rival  Mr.  Harfcema,  a  weU4mown  Amsterdem 
broker,  in  his  speech,  expressed  himself  in  the  same  way,  and  waa  fall  of  praise  of  the 
North  Borneo  tobeooo  which  he  aaw  in  the  Conference  Hall  of  the  Oolonial  and  Indian 
Exhibition.  Messrs.  P.  Veerkamp  Van  Bmbden  and  Zoonen,  alao  well-known  Botter- 
dam  tobeooo  brokers,  who  reoeived  a  anudl  type  of  the  Snanlambah  estate  tobeooo^ 
haye  a  very  good  opinion  of  it^  and  believe  that  North  Borneo  haa  a  brilliant  future^ 
if  it  prodaces  tobacco  like  that  ahown  in  tiie  Exhibition. 

^  Messm  B.  Iforris  and  Sons,  of  London,  an  old  and  llrst-olaaB  firm  of  ei^ar 
manofacturers,  state  that  the  productiveneM  of  the  Snanlambah  tobeooo,  of  which 
thqr  received  a  sample,  is  on  a  par  with  the  first  Sumatra  leaf  of  average  cropL" 

XTnfortimately  their  capital  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  carry  on  and  reap  the  reward  which  their  first  crop  promised. 
But  the  work  of  this  pioneer  company  was  being  carefully 
watched  by  others.  The  Count  Geloes  d  Elsloo  apphed  for  and 
secured  a  large  area  of  the  finest  tobacco  land  in  liarudu  Bay, 
and  in  1887  planted  his  first  crop,  which  in  eyeiy  way  satisfied 
the  hopes  and  expectations  of  himself  and  his  friends— so  much 
so,  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  forming  the  London-Borneo 
Tobacco  Company,  with  a  capital  of  £100,000.  The  Baron  yon 
Stein  was  the  next  to  open  a  tobacco-planting  estate  in  Daryel 
Bay.  Others  soon  followed,  and  at  the  present  moment  some 
twenty  companies  are  opening  tobacco  estates  in  Marudu  Bay, 
Sandakan  ibay,  Daryel  Bay,  Sonabatangan,  Labuk,  Sugut,  and 
Segama  riyers,  while  additional  concessions  are  being  applied 
for  in  almost  eyery  bay  and  riyer  in  North  Borneo.  The  nation- 
ality of  these  companies  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  success  of  the 
tobacco  enterprise,  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  admini- 
stration. Eight  of  them  are  Dutch,  or  formed  by  Dutch  gentle- 
men from  Sumatra,  Jaya,  and  Holland ;  one  is  German,  and 
the  remainder  are  English  companies,  formed  in  London  and 
Hong-Kong.  The  estates  yary  in  size  from  10,000  to  40,000 
acres.  This  will  giye  some  idea  of  the  number  of  acres  being 
brought  under  cultiyation.  The  tobacco  grown  in  North  Borneo 
is  the  fine  quality  used  for  coyering  cigars ;  and  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  prize  recently  offered  by  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for  the  best  sample  of  tobacco  grown  in  any  British 
colony  was  equally  diyided  between  British  North  Borneo  and 
Jamaica,  the  former  for  superiority  in  market  yalue,  and  the 
latter  for  superior  smoking  qualities.  This  tobacco  from  North 
Borneo  was  grown  in  Marudu  Bay,  on  Count  Geloes'  estate  of 
Ranow. 

Seyeral  of  the  companies  farmed  also  plant  coffee  and  pepper. 
In  timber  a  large  trade  is  in  prospect.  The  British  JBomeo 
Trading  and  Planting  Company  and  the  China-Borneo  Com- 
pany haye  erected  extensiye  steam  sawmills  in  Sandakan  Bay, 
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and  carry  on  a  large  export  trade  in  rough  and  sawn  timber. 
This  is  sent  to  Chma,  Suurapore,  and  England.  Steps  are  also 
being  taken  to  open  a  trade  with  the  Australian  colonies,  where 
samples  of  North  Borneo  timbers  and  products  have  been 
exhibited  with  such  success  as  to  obtain  a  gold  medal  at  the 
Adelaide  Jubilee  Exhibition  held  in  1887. 

The  sugarcane  grows  so  luxuriantly  as  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Dutch  sus^ar  planters  in  Java,  who  find  it  advisable, 
on  account  of  some  disease  in  the  canes  grown  there,  to  look 
elsewhere  for  a  new  stock.  Already  land  has  been  applied  for 
with  a  view  to  growing  and  exporting  sugar  tops  to  be  planted 
in  Java.  This  points  to  important  results  for  the  future,  as  it 
is  reasonable  to  conjecture  that,  if  North  Borneo  can  supply 
sugar  tops  or  plants  for  transportation  to  Java,  the  growing  of 
canes  for  manufacturing  into  sugar  on  the  spot  is  only  a  question 
of  the  necessary  enterprise  and  capital.  There  is  no  doubt  as 
to  the  capability  of  the  soil,  situation,  and  climate,  or  of  the 
quantity  available. 

Tapioca  is  another  product  which  is  successfully  grown  in 
North  Borneo.  Every  native  who  owns  a  house  possesses  a 
small  patch.  Tapioca  planting  is  a  favourite  industry  with  the 
Chinese,  the  reason,  no  doubt,  oeing  the  quick  return  given  for 
the  money  invested,  as  the  cuttings  are  planted  and  the  crops 
secured  in  about  eight  months,  almost  as  quickly  as  tobacco,  if 
the  time  required  for  fermenting  the  latter  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Sago  growing  and  manufacturing  is  also  an  impor- 
tant industry,  but  as  yet  it  is  only  in  the  southern  provinces 
that  it  is  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  for  exportation.  This 
palm  is  indigenous  to  Borneo.  The  natives  are  being  encouraged 
to  grow  it  wherever  the  soil  is  available.  It  requires  wet  flat 
soil,  and  seems  to  flourish  best  in  the  fresh  water  swamps  and 
wet  plains,  just  beyond  the  tidal  limit.  The  natives  are  also 
encouraged  to  grow  coffee,  pepper,  cocoa,  and  fruit  trees — ^a 
constant  supply  of  these  is  issued  free  to  them  from  the  Govern- 
ment Experimental  Gardens  at  Silam.  In  short,  they  are  being 
taught  to  give  up  placing  their  trust  for  the  future  in  jungle 
produce,  which  must  disappear  as  the  land  is  taken  up  for 
cultivation. 

Gambier  and  indigo  are  found  growing  wild  in  many  parts 
of  the  countiY,  and  before  many  years  we  may  expect  to  see 
large  and  prontable  estates  of  these  industries. 

So  much  has  been  done  to  develop  the  agricultural  resources 
of  the  country.  In  other  directions  the  compfiny  has  not  been 
idle. 

The  seas  around  North  Borneo  have  long  been  famed  for 
their  valuable  produce.  Up  till  1883  little  had  been  done  to 
discover  or  develop  it,  but  within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
laws  and  regulations  have  been  framed  and  issued  for  its  pro- 
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tection.  Seed-pearl  oysters  have  been  diBOoyeied  and  are 
worked  under  Goyemment  supervision  in  Padas  Bay,  Marudu 
Bay,  Sandakan  Bay,  Linkabo  in  Labuk  Bay,  and  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Maroap  river.  The  mother-of-pearl  OTsters  are  found  in 
Marudu  Bay  and  the  seas  around  Darvel  Bay  and  Omadal  on 
the  east  coast  Edible  oysters  are  also  found  on  the  rocks  near 
the  coast.  These  are  collected  and  dried  by  the  natives  and 
sold  to  the  Chinese  traders,  who  export  them  to  China.  The 
same  oyster  does  not  object  to  make  its  home  on  the  mangrove 
branches  between  high  and  low  water — ^in  &ct,  oysters  may  bo 
said  to  grow  on  tree& 

Keemah  or  clams  are  also  collected,  dried,  and  exported  in 
the  same  way.  Turtle  eggs  are  found  on  many  of  tne  sandy 
beaches  of  the  islands  around  the  coast.  These  are  now  farmed 
out  to  the  natives,  who  collect  and  bring  them  to  market  in  the 
proper  season.  Shark-fins  and  seaweed  (agar-agar)  are  collected, 
dried,  and  sold  as  usual.  Although  some  progress  has  been 
made  in  discovering  and  conserving  the  sea  products  named, 
there  yet  remains  much  to  be  done  in  this  direction.  I  have 
remarKed  that  the  sea  f)roducts  are  collected  and  brought  in  by 
the  native&  These  natives  are  the  Bajows  of  North  Borneo,  a 
wild-looking  gipsy  race — in  short,  a  remnant  of  the  former 
pirates  who  haunted  the  coast.  They  still  look  upon  the  sea  and 
its  produce  as  their  own,  nor  are  they  disturbea  in  this  belief, 
but  the  Grovemment  arranges  to  guiae  and  assist  them  in  con- 
serving it.  So  well  has  this  been  done,  that  these  people,  who 
can  muster  about  5,000,  come  and  ask  advice  about  the  most 
simple  matters.  They  are  the  reserve  navj  of  North  Borneo, 
and  are  divided  into  several  fleets,  with  their  admirals,  commo- 
dores, and  captains,  just  as  we  find  in  more  civilised  countries. 
It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  from  twenty  to  forty  sail  entering 
or  leaving  Sandakan,  Marudu,  or  Darvel  Bay. 

The  edible  birds'-nest  caves  are  worked  imder  Qovemment 
regulations.  They  are  let  yearly  to  the  natives,  who  had,  and 
have,  the  b^st  right  to  collect  the  nests.  The  result  is  most 
satisfactory  to  themselves  and  to  Government. 

The  guano  deposits  formed  in  the  caves  in  North  Borneo 
have  not  yet  been  worked,  but  these  will  doubtless  be  utilised 
by  the  numerous  tobacco  and  other  estates  in  the  future. 

The  minerals  of  North  Borneo  have  long  been  reported  as 
gold,  diamonds,  silver,  lead,  tin,  copper,  antimony,  cinnabar, 
coal,  iron,  and  mineral  oils.  Since  the  unfortunate  death  of  the 
scientific  explorer,  Mr.  Frank  Hatton,  Gtovemment  rewards  have 
been  offered  to  natives  and  others  for  the  discovery  of  any  valu- 
able or  useful  mineral.  Captain  R.  D.  Beeston  was  the  first 
European  to  discover  gold  in  1883  in  the  Segama  river.  Nothing, 
however,  was  done  until  1884,  when  some  natives  brought  a 
small  quantity  from  the  same  river.    Mr.  Henry  Walker,  com- 
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missioner  of  lands,  was  despatched  to  confirm  the  find.  He  not 
only  did  so,  but,  proceeding  with  great  difficulty  far  into  the 
interior,  found  gola  in  many  places  m  valuable  quantities.  After 
this,  small  parties  of  natives  and  Chinese  ventured  to  go  in 
search  of  gold ;  but,  although  they  found  gold  sufficient  to  repay 
them,  the  distance  from  any  station  or  food  supply  (the  nearest 
being  Silam  or  Sandakan)  was  so  great  as  to  aiscourage  them. 
Early  in  1886  Captain  Beeston  started  on  another  journey  to 
explore  the  Segama.  His  reports  of  May,  1886,  are  referred  to 
in  the  company's  handbook,  where  it  is  stated — 

"  He  found  the  country  junt  below  PuU  Kawak  highly  auriferoua  and  ooyering  a 
large  area.  Above  the  Pula  Kawak  all  the  beaches  hereabout  contain  gold,  and  all 
would  pay  to  work  Bystematically.  Above  the  Bole,  a  tributary  of  the  Segama,  the 
whole  of  the  S«>gHma  river  ia  one  endlees  chain  of  payable  beaches,  some  richer  than 
others,  but  invariably  the  gold  is  coarse.** 

Speaking  of  the  tributaries.  Captain  Beeston  reports — 

*'  That  on  the  Bole  Besar  four  Chineee  with  a  cradle  got  gold  worth  $17.20  or 
$4.80  per  man  for  the  day's  work.  The  Malays  were  equidly  suoaeasful  with  their 
wooden  dishes.  At  Rocky  Greek,  another  tributary  of  the  Segama,  gold  exists  both 
in  the  banks  and  in  the  river  bed.    Alligator  Creek  has  payable  gold  at  its  mouth." 

He  concludes  by  saying — 

"  That  payable,  and  in  some  oases  highly  remunerative,  diggings  exist  in  the 
main  Segama  from  the  Du«un  Kampoug  to  the  highest  point  reached  ;  and  that  in 
addition  five  streams  reported  on  separately  contain  gold  in  large  quantities.  The 
source  of  the  Segama,  I  think,  is  in  the  hills  between  Silam  and  Madai,  and  the 
inferenoe  is  that  the  hills  in  this  locality  contain  the  material  from  whence  the  gold 
h  washed  down  the  main  Segama,  and  that  the  hills  thereabout^  most  probably, 
almost  to  a  certainty,  contain  rich  quartz  reefs." 

In  1888  Captain  Beeston  made  another  expedition  to  the 
interior  of  the  Segama.  This  time  he  was  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Sefton,  a  well-known  and  successful  Australian  explorer,  Mr. 
Allard,  on  behalf  of  his  company  (the  British  Borneo  Gold 
Mining  Company),  and  a  Mr.  Amos  on  private  accoimt.  The 
party  successfully  reached  the  highest  point,  where  the  Segama 
IS  a  mere  stream.  They  encountered  many  rapids,  over  which 
they  had  to  haul  their  canoes  before  reaching  this  point,  and 
now  they  had  to  wait  for  provisions  expected  in  a  few  days  by 
a  party  sent  back  to  Etok-Batu  Store.  The  few  days  stretched 
out  to  thirteen,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  the 
party  had  nothing  to  subsist  on  beyond  a  tew  fish  and  a  moose- 
deer,  which  their  dog  Joe  had  managed  to  capture.  *'  Poor  Joe  " 
only  saved  himself  from  being  eaten  by  his  starved  appearance. 
The  explorers  were  now  too  weak  to  proceed,  and  had  to  return 
to  Silam,  which  they  had  just  managed  to  reach.  Although 
this  party  was  not  successful  in  discovering  the  matrix,  or  quartz 
reef,  or  source  of  the  gold,  they  confirmed  all  previous  reports 
as  to  payable  gold  in  the  river  beds,  banks,  and  beaches,  and 
gave  nopes  of  remunerative  employment  to  a  large  population 
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in  the  near  future.  The  white  digger  is  not  encouraged :  the 
climate  is  not  suited  to  the  white  man  working  out  of  doors, 
even  in  the  shady  jungle.  He  could  not  move  about,  or  travel, 
or  feed  himself  as  he  could  do  in  Australia,  and  the  probability 
is  that  he  would  either  lose  his  health  or  become  disappointed. 
To  the  native  or  Chinese  labourer  there  is  every  encouragement : 
boating  and  jungle  travelling  does  not  enervate  them  as  it  does 
the  white  man.  On  the  Segama  there  is  room  for  thousands  of 
both.  The  present  difficulty  is  the  want  of  a  road  to  the  interior. 
Mr.  S.  B.  J.  Skertchly,  managing  director  of  the  British  Borneo 
Gold  Mining  Company,  who  have  large  mining  concessions  on 
the  Segama,  has  endeavoured  to  solve  this  difficulty  by  person- 
ally examining  the  country  and  tracing  the  road  from  the  river 
Tinkayu  in  Darvel  Bay  to  the  Segama.  The  distance  will  be 
about  30  miles,  and  the  Government  are  now  taking  measures 
for  making  a  road  over  Mr.  Skertchly's  track.  This  will  bring 
the  gold  miner  and  di^er  on  the  Segama  within  two  or  three 
days  distance  from  the  Government  station  of  Silam.  Mr. 
Skertchly  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Allard,  having  reached  the 
Segama,  soon  satisfied  themselves  as  to  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  payable  gold,  and  the  result  is  that  the  company 
which  he  represents  are  preparing  to  operate  on  an  extensive 
scale. 

Within  the  present  year  concessions  for  dredging  for  gold  in 
the  Segama  river  have  also  been  granted  by  the  Government  to 
a  Lon(K)n  company.  In  Borneo  the  Government  is  encouraging 
and  assisting  respectable  parties  of  Chinese  to  settle  in  the 
district.  Samples  of  stream  tin,  copper,  galena,  cinnabar,  and 
diamonds  have  often  been  brought  in  by  natives,  and  the  hope 
is  entertained  that  the  reward  offered  by  Government  for  a  pay- 
able find  will  soon  have  some  practical  results. 

The  southern  province,  which  was  acquired  from  the  Sultan 
of  Brunei  in  1885,  contains  a  valuable  seam  of  coal.  This  valu- 
able mineral  also  crops  out  in  several  other  localities,  including 
Marudu  and  Sandakan  Bays,  and  will  probably  be  worked  before 
long,  as  application  has  been  made  by  a  syndicate  for  a  coal 
prospecting  concession  in  Sandakan  Bay  and  district.  The 
Central  Borneo  Company,  a  large  company  recently  formed  in 
London,  having  also  mining  concessions  m  several  other  dis- 
tricts, and  have  a  prospecting  staff  at  work. 

In  granting  prospecting  concessions,  the  Government  of  the 
country  adopt  the  surest  means  of  discovering  its  mineral 
wealth. 

The  exploration  of  the  Padas  river,  in  the  latest  acquired 
southern  province,  has  been  ably  performed  by  Mr.  D.  D.  Daly, 
late  acting  resident  of  the  West  Coast  District.  This  river  is 
rich  in  sago,  and  has  a  large  population  of  Besayahs,  Muruts, 
and  Peluans,  who  live  on  its  banks  and  in  the  interior.    The 
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river  has  two  branches,  which  rise  about  the  centre  of  Borneo, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  Muruts  and  Peluans,  who  plant 
paddy,  sugarcane,  and  tapioca  sufficient  for  their  own  wants. 
They  also  collect  jungle  produce,  such  as  guttapercha  and 
indiarubber,  beeswax,  nests,  &c.,  which  is  brought  to  market 
on  the  Fadas  river,  and  bartered  or  sold  to  Chinese  or  native 
traders.  Mr.  Daly  has  added  much  to  the  geo^aphy  of  the 
country  by  his  reports  and  maps  on  the  Fadas  and  Einabatangan 
rivers.  His  sudden  death  from  fever  in  June  last  causes  a  great 
loss  to  the  company  and  to  science. 

The  British  North  Borneo  Company  has  not  arrived  at  this 
stage  without  encountering  difficulties.  Blood-feuds  between 
the  tribes  in  the  interior  had  to  be  dealt  with,  and  sometimes 
it  was  found  necessary  to  pimish  them. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  territory  of  British  North 
Borneo  is  divided  into  nine  provinces,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
map.  They  are  named  in  honour  of  the  gentlemen  who  made 
the  company,  and  who  are  now  its  directors. 

The  form  of  government  as  described  in  the  handbook  is 
distinctly  British,  following  that  of  British  colonies,  particularly 
India,  a  country  and  climate  not  unlike  Borneo.  The  Indian 
Civil  and  Fenal  Codes  and  Evidence  Act  are  followed ;  land, 
harbour,  customs,  gaol,  partnership,  postal,  and  other  laws  and 
regulations  are  in  mrce.  Local  ordinances  are  made  as  required. 
The  company  has  a  copper  coinage  and  note  issue  of  its  own ; 
its  treasury  at  Sandakan,  the  capital  town,  and  at  the  principal 
stations,  performs  all  the  functions  of  a  bank ;  and  it  does  money- 
order  business  with  almost  all  civilised  countries.  One  of  the 
Eastern  banks  (the  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corpor- 
ation) has  recentlv  opened  a  branch  in  Sandakan,  but  as  yet  the 
requirements  of  the  country  are  hardly  met  as  regards  banking. 

The  condition  of  the  native  races  in  North  Borneo  has  been 
greatly  improved.  The  piracy  and  enforced  slavery,  once  the 
curse  of  tne  country,  has  been  abolished.  The  company  has 
£Eiithfully  carried  out  the  terms  of  its  charter,  and  nave  not 
only  discouraged  slavery,  but  have  rendered  the  country  practi- 
cally free  of  this  hindrance  to  civilisation. 

The  religion  of  the  natives  is  not  only  respected,  but  those 
who  profess  any,  such  as  Mohammedanism,  are  protected.  At 
Sandakan  a  mosque  has  been  built,  and  in  each  district  a  paid 
priest  is  appointed,  who  attends  to  their  religious  wants,  mar- 
riage rites,  and  customs.  A  law  provides  for  tne  registration  of 
all  births,  marriages,  and  deaths.  The  Chinese  also  have  their 
churches  or  joss  houses,  and  under  the  law  follow  their  own 
religion.  At  Sandakan  there  is  an  English  school  and  church. 
The  clergyman  is  appointed  by  the  Society  for  the  Fropagation 
of  the  Qospel,  and  maintainea  by  it  and  the  Frotestant  com- 
munity.   A  branch  has  been  opened  at  Eudat  in  Marudu  Bay, 
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and  is  largely  attended  by  Chinese.  There  is  also  a  Roman 
Catholic  Itussion,  with  headquarters  at  Sandakan.  This  mission 
has  several  priests  throughout  the  territory,  and  the  schools 
which  they  have  established  are  well  attended. 

Immigration  and  the  supply  of  labour  to  North  Borneo  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  question  of  the  moment.  The 
agriciiltural  resources  of  any  country  cannot  be  successfully 
developed  without  a  constant  supply  of  cheap  and  good  labour. 
In  this  Borneo  is  more  fortunate  that  most  tropical  countries. 
Her  population,  though  very  independent  and  poor  agricul- 
turists, are  experts  at  boating,  felling  the  jungle,  making  rough 
houses,  palm-leaf  roofing,  and  mats.  They  will  work,  and  even 
dig,  for  strangers  or  foreigners  if  properly  treated.  China  must, 
however,  be  looked  to  as  the  permanent  source  of  supply.  The 
distance  from  North  Borneo  is  only  1,200  miles.  Every 
encourwement  is  given  to  Chinese  agriculturists  to  come  to 
North  Someo  and  make  it  their  home.  Many  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  fiavourable  terms  offered  by  Government,  and 
the  nucleus  of  permanent  settlements  has  been  begun  in  several 
parts  of  the  country. 

Steam  communication  has  been  opened  with  Hong-Kong, 
and  two  steamers  are  engaged  in  supplying  the  labour  reauire- 
ments  of  the  estates  and  country.  Six  other  steamers  bring 
coolies  and  provisions  from  Singapore,  and  take  back  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country.  Several  sailing  vessels  are  engagea  in 
carrying  timber  to  China,  while  about  twenty  steam  launches 
of  various  sizes  (three  of  which  belong  to  Government),  and 
numerous  trading  crafts,  keep  up  communication  between  the 
stations,  estates,  and  rivers. 

The  population  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  1,000  per 
month.  India  is  also  looked  to  as  a  probable  source  of  labour 
supply,  and  the  hope  is  entertained  that  the  Indian  Government 
will  place  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  immigration  to  North 
Borneo,  where  the  government  of  the  country  is  like  their  own, 
and  where  every  coolie  is  registered  and  protected  under  the 
Estates  Labour  Ordinances. 

The  foreign  trade  returns  of  North  Borneo  for  1888  give  the 
value  of  exports  as  $447,569,  and  the  imports  as  $1,261,997, 
while  the  revenue  and  land  sales  for  1889  are  estimated  to  realise 
about  $421,000.  The  expenditure  is  estimated  at  about  $382,000. 
These  figures  give  sufficient  encouragement  to  the  shareholders 
of  the  company,  and  if  compared  with  the  figures  for  1881, 
which  I  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  they  give  some 
proof  of  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 

These  results  have  not  been  arrived  at  by  oppressing  the 
natives  and  people  by  taxation,  but  by  developing  and  improv- 
ing the  natural  resources  of  the  territory.  Indeed,  I  do  not 
believe  there  exists  a  civilised  country  where  the  taxes  are  so 
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light  as  they  are  in  North  Borneo.  There  is  no  tax  of  any  kind 
on  food  or  clothing.  Even  the  taxes  on  opium,  spirits,  wines, 
tobacco,  matches,  and  salt  which  exist,  bear  no  comparison  with 
other  countries. 

Communication  with  the  interior  of  North  Borneo  is  by  river 
or  native  roada  As  yet  there  is  no  railway,  although  the  time 
is  doubtless  drawing  near  when  this  will  become  necessary, 
especially  through  the  centre  of  the  country,  near  the  water- 
sheds of  the  di£&rent  rivers,  which  cannot  be  reached  by  boats. 
Meantime,  and  for  all  time,  the  country  has  in  Sandakan, 
Marudu,  Darvel,  Gaya,  and  Ambong,  bays  and  harbours  such  as 
few  countries  can  boast  of,  and  in  her  navigable  river  system 
ready-made  permanent  highwavs  to  and  from  the  interior. 

Few  people  who  have  seen  North  B  Dmeo  as  it  was  and  as  it 
is  now  can  doubt  the  success  of  the  undertaking  in  every  way, 
and  not  the  least  is  the  civilising  of  a  hitherto  unknown  country, 
and  the  extension  of  British  trade  and  commerce. 
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CbmmeraoZ  Otography,  hairing  S§peeial  Mrferenee  to  Africa,  By  J.  H.  Silberbaoh. 
Geo.  Philip  and  Son,  London.  1890.  Price  4d.  4to,  82pp.  Map  of  Africa.— This  is 
one  of  the  handbook!  prepared  by  Mr.  SQberbach  to  illustrate  the  method  of  teaching 
Ckxnmflroial  Geography  introduced  by  him  in  the  Wirral  Diooeaan  Schook,  of  which 
he  ia  one  of  the  honorary  managers  The  handbook  ia  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
teacher,  who  haa  before  him  one  of  the  boxes  filled  with  the  native  products.  The 
handbook  will  commend  itself  to  all  teachers,  giving  a  large  amount  of  information, 
intelligently,  and  in  an  interesting  form.  We  hope  l£r.  Silberbach  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  develope  his  method  in  regard  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

To  S<mih  Africa  and  BaeJk,  By  John  Finch.  Ward,  Lock  and  Co.  1890.  186pp., 
with  numerous  niustrations. — ^This  book  is  the  record  of  a  journey  through  Gape 
Colony,  Natal,  Orange  Free  State,  and  the  Transvaal,  and  includes  visits  to  the 
diamond  and  gold  fields.  It  is  a  very  readable  little  volume,  with  a  number  of  full- 
page  illuatntions.  The  description  of  the  voyage  and  of  the  incidents  of  travel  are 
lively  reading.  The  saddest  part  of  the  book  is  the  description  of  the  leper  settlement 
on  Bobben  Island.  The  book  will  interest  many  of  our  meupbers,  particularly  those 
who  have  been  to  South  Africa,  or  those  who  are  interested  in  the  mining  and  fturming 
indnitrias  of  the  South  African  Colonies. 

Liberia.  By  Herr  J.  Biittikofer,  Curator  of  the  Royal  Museum  of  Zoology, 
Monioh.  W|th  5  Maps,  87  Illustrations  in  the  text,  and  18  full-page  Views.  440pp. 
YoL  L  Leyden :  E.  J.  BriU.  1890. — This  is  a  careful,  well-illustrated  description  of 
Liberia,  and  will,  when  completed,  become  the  text-book  for  studente  of  that  republic. 
We  have  long  wanted  a  book  of  this  kind,  and  are  veiy  glad  to  welcome  this  scholarly 
work.  The  prssent  volume  describes  the  country  generally,  paying  particular  atten- 
tion to  qneations  of  natural  histoiy  and  botany,  the  districts  of  Monrovia,  Cape  Mounts 
the  Queah  River,  and  the  inner  lands  being  dealt  with.  The  remainder  of  the  countiy 
wlQ  no  doubt  be  described  in  the  concluding  volume.  The  book  is  one  of  great 
interest^  and  some  of  the  illustrationB  are  very  striking^  whilst  the  carefully-drawn 
mapa  will  render  the  book  permanently  valuable. 
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LOCAL    GEOGRAPHY. 

By  OoQndUor  JOSEPH  HARDINQ,  of  Prerton. 
[Bead  to  the  Memben  in  the  Library,  March  Ist^  1890.] 

In  looking  over  a  subject  upon  which  to  addrea  you  this  evening,*  it  ooeoxved  to 
me  that  home  would  not  be  altogether  uninteresting.  I  have  therefore  ohosao  as 
my  subject,  ChrUt  Church  Ward,  feeling  certain  that  we  might  profitably  qwnd  a 
short  time  in  glancing  at  a  few  of  the  very  many  interesting  facts  and  histories  liiat 
surround  us.  ^ 

Christ  Church  Ward,  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  represent  for  over  the  last 
nine  years  as  one  of  the  six  members  in  the  Council,  comprises  the  area  of  the  town  of 
Preston  bounded  by  the  Riyer  Ribble  and  liarsh  Lane,  Bridge  Street,  Friazgate^  Mariost 
Plaoe^  Qloyer^s  Court,  and  GloTer  and  Frenchwood  Streets. 

The  ward  was  first  formed  in  the  year  1886,  on  and  as  a  result  d  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act^  the  town  being  then  divided  into  six  wards ;  and,  subsequently,  by  the 
Act  of  1881,  through  the  extension  of  the  borough  boundaries  the  wards  underwent  a 
further  change. 

The  population  of  Christ  Church  Ward,  according  to  the  omporation  rstam,  is 
18,160.  This  calculated  at  five  persons  per  house^  ss  an  average,  gives  2,638  houses. 
This  ward  is  the  healthiest  in  the  town,  as  seen  from  the  following  table  exLracted  from 
the  medical  officer  of  health's  (Dr.  Pilkington)  last  annual  report : — 

Total  Deaths,  Rau  fib  1,000. 


St.  Peter's  Ward 28-40 

Park  Ward    20*88 

FishwickWard 26*22 


St.  John's  Ward. 19*86 

Christ  Church  Wud ».... 17*47 

Maudland  Waid 18-96 


In  looking  at  the  death  rate^  the  question  is  one  of  importance,  affecting  the 
and  social  welfare  of  the  country.  The  rate  per  1,000  is  no  doubt  excessive  ; 
with  our  natural  advantages  it  should  not  be^more  than  12  per  1,000  per  annum.  It 
naturally  suasgestB  itself  that  for  this  there  must  be  some  cause.  To  my  mind  we 
are  not  working  on  strict  lines  of  sanitation.  In  very  few  words  I  would  put  this 
before  you — ^matters  worthy  of  thinking  over.  AH,  or  nearly  so,  downspouts^  convey- 
ing water  from  roofs  of  buildings,  are  wrong  in  construction.  Funnels  at  the  head  are 
too  contracted.  Syphons  are  a  delusion.  They  tend  to  foster  disease  instead  of  prevent- 
ing and  dispelling  it ;  and  as  a  general  principle  all  pipes  are  too  small  to  eflbctaally 
carry  out  and  provide  for  effectual  ventilation. 

The  best  example,  to  my  mind,  in  Preston,  is  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Reah,  the 
borough  engineer,  in  his  own  house.  I  confess  that  I  have  not  seen  it  so  fully  adopted 
before,  but  so  far  as  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  judging,  it  provides  the  require- 
ments of  a  great  sanitary  necessity. 

Instead  of  closing  up  street  gratings,  multiply,  if  possible^  a  thousandfold — 
vtniUaie,  vtniiUUe,    The  opponents  of  this  school  should  endeavour  to  make  them- 

*  BMd  to  the  Ohxitt  Church  Young  Ilea's  Bodety,  Preston. 
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mItm  aoquainted  with  the  lint  prineiples,  the  A  B  C,  of  bhemistry ;  for  if  there  is  eny 
tmth  in  edeDoe,  their  anti-dogmw  will  go  to  the  four  winds  of  hee^en,  the  only  piece 
raited  for  sewer  gas,  and  the  saf  egosrd  of  health. 

It  is  not  at  all  singolar  that  our  death  rate  should  be  so  low,  though  at  the  figures 
at  which  it  stands,  17*47  per  1,000,  it  is  far  more  than  it  ought  to  be;  There  are 
many  reasons  to  account  for  the  adyantages  of  our  ward  in  the  health  of  its  inhabitants. 
Primarilyi  the  situation  being  on  the  south-west  of  the  town,  the  prevailing  winds, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  coming  from  these  points  of  the  compass,  necessarily 
giye  us  the  first  breath  of  pure  air.  Again,  the  ward  has  the  adrantage  of  the  parks, 
and  generally  more  open  spaces  and  areas  in,  around,  and  near  to  the  dwellings. 
Bounded  ss  it  is,  it  eseapei^  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  sewer  gases  of  the  town,  the 
sewer  gas  finding  a  yent  for  the  most  part  in  the  higher  districts.  The  eleyated  lands 
of  Penwortham  point  to  the  most  healthy  and  eligible  sites  for  residential  properties 
in  the  early  future. 

Speaking  generally,  further  legislatiye  powers  must  be  obtained  by  the  corporation, 
and  rigidly  enforced ;  efficient  and  extended  yentilation  must  be  proyided  for  both  main 
and  minor  sewers ;  the  adaptation  of  and  connection  with  all  tall  chimneys  in  the 
borough  ss  yentilating  shafts  must  be  insirted  upon ;  last,  and  most  important  of  all, 
we  must  inculcate  the  necessity  of  perfect  deanHneBs,  the  obseryance  of  the  simple 
laws  of  sanitation,  and  motherly  care  and  forethought  in  nursing  and  feeding  children, 
for  our  infantile  mortality  is  a  blot  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Preston.  Without  these 
the  corporation  sanitary  authorities  may  toil  in  yain,  in  Christ  Church  and  all  other 
yrsrds  of  the  town,  to  lessen  the  continued  yery  excesdye  gaps  that  death  is  making  in 
our  population. 

The  rateable  value  of  Christ  Church  Ward  is  £92,941  15a.,  that  of  the  whole 
borough  being  £889,440  5s.  When  the  Kibble  docks  and  works  are  adyanoed  to  allow 
of  rabstantial  shipping,  it  is  certain  that  no  ward  wHl  increase  in  a  greater  ratio  of 
xttteable  yalue. 

Christ  Church  Ward  has  largely  been  the  scene  of  many  of  the  stirring  events  of 
the  pest,  notably  the  revolution  in  the  17th  century. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1648,  Preston  was  stormed  by  the  Parliamentary  forces 
and  taken— the  attacking  army  proceeding  from  Manchester,  reinforced  by  contingents 
from  Bolton  and  Blackburn,  attacking  from  the  south  or  the  river  side  of  the  town.  Fur- 
ther scenes  of  fighting  took  place  in  1648, 1661,  and  1714.  Along  Broadgate,  in  the  bed  of 
the  RibUe,  near  Penwortham  Bridge,  are  remnants  of  what  appear  to  be  old  oak  stakes 
or  pOes ;  traditicn  states  that  these  were  fixed  probably  about  1648,  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  a  bridge  or  ford  for  the  soldiers  to  pass  over  in  the  troublesome  times 
of  Charles  L  and  Cromwell.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  veiy  great  fighting  took  place 
•long  the  Penwortham  and  Walton  sides  of  the  river,  and  in  these  troublesome  times 
the  only  bridge  over  the  river  was  one  near  the  present  Walton  Bridge.  Whilst 
mentioning  this  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  numerous  skulls  and  bones  found 
in  the  eseavations  of  the  new  river  diversion.  It  is  not  all  improbable  that  these 
have  been  washed  there  and  deposited  where  found  by  the  ever-varying  channel  of 
those  days,  being  portions  of  the  slain  most  probably  in  the  terrible  battle  of  1648. 
More  recent  dredging  operations,  near  the  Kase,  have  brought  to  light  skulls, 
embedded  in  the  blue  day,  which  may  have  lain  there  for  many  generations. 

In  passing,  I  may  just  allude  to  the  fact  proved  by  adence  that  Preston,  and 
indesd  the  whole  of  the  country,  was  once  under  water,  and  this  accounts  for  the  sea 
shdls  and  sand  found  in  the  excavations  in  Christ  Church  and  other  wards. 

My  object  this  evening,  however,  is  more  to  look  at  my  sul^ect  in  the  light  of 
the  present  and  not  of  the  pest  generations.     I  have  brought  here,  for  your 
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intpeetioiiy  ft  T«ry  cxoeUnt  eopj  of  Sfaakethaftf  ■  Map  of  PnrtQO,  pablkhad,  it  ii 
mppooed,  in  the  yetr  1809,  which  will  the  better  enahlo  la  to  lonn  en  idea  of  the 
ward  in  the  early  part  of  thie  centnrj;  alio  a  lithographed  new  of  the  town,  takn 
from  the  eoath-weat  We  are  indebted  lor  the  loan  of  this  to  Mr.  Wm.  Aaflroft»  J^. 
Eighty  yean  have  now  pwed  away,  and  how  alterad  and  varied  the  diitriot^  all  the 
result  of  the  atridee  of  ecienoe  and  eduoation— the  fintfniite— >"  Bing  out  the  old, 
ring  in  the  new." 

Profeewr  Huxley  stated  in  his  ptendeotial  addreM  before  the  Britiah  AeMieiatioD, 
at  their  annual  meeting  held  at  Dublin  during  the  year  of  his  prendenoy,  **  that  what- 
ever were  the  strides  nuide  in  seienoe  during  the  past  fifty  years,  they  were  as  nothmg 
in  oompariaon  to  those  that  will  be  unfolded  to  the  worid  during  the  next  fifty  yeaia" 

The  utilisation  of  water,  generating  steam  as  a  motiTe  power,  has  resulted  in  the 
inTcntion  of  the  railway  syetem,  and  to  the  fact  of  the  railways  we  owe  not  a  little 
in  the  development  and  prosperity  of  the  ward. 

It  is  worth  our  whUe  veiy  shortly  to  glance  at  this.  We  have  at  the  pt^esit 
time  three  separate  and  distinct  oompanies  owning  land,  and  portions  of  their  railwayi 
passing  through  the  ward,  namely,  the  London  and  Korth-Westem,  Lanoaahiie  and 
ITorkshire,  and  West  Ijuicashire  Companies,  with  running  powers  granted  to  other 
companiee. 

The  London  and  North- Western  Bailway  Company  had  the  fiivt  railway  station 
a  few  yards  west  <^  the  Victoria  Hotel  It  was  opened  for  traffic  about  the  year  18S8. 
Subsequently  the  station  was  removed  to  the  old  station  which  we  all  remember  on 
the  site  of  the  present  commodious  and  handsome  station.  The  Lancashire  and  Torfc- 
shire  Railway  Company  always  have  had  a  distinct  railway  atation  fronting  Butler 
Street.  These  two  companies  conjoint^  in  certain  proportions  own  many  acres  of 
land  in  Christ  Church  Ward.  What  is  commonly  called  the  Preston  and  Wyre  Bail- 
way  is  owned  through  the  ward — ^two-thirds  by  the  London  and  North-Westem 
Bailway  Company  and  one-third  by  the  Lancashire  and  Torkehire  Baflway  Company. 

The  West  Lancashire  Bailway  in  the  borough  only  approabhes  and  terminates  in 
Christ  Church  Ward.  All  being  well,  this  line  will  be  developed  at  an  early  date,  and 
materially  add  to  the  prosperity  of  the  distdbt  and  town. 

The  railway  oompanies  are  by  far  the  largest  ratepayers  in  the  borough. 

What  is  commonly  known  as  the  TMinoaster  Canal  has  its  terminus  in  the  ward. 
It  was  owned  by  "  The  Lancaster  Canal  Company,"'  subsequently  purchased  by  the 
London  and  North-Westem  Bailway  Company,  in  whose  hands  now  rests  the  proprie- 
torehip.  The  canal  was  first  opened  in  1798,  from  Preston  to  near  Burton,  in  West- 
morland ;  afterwards,  in  1883,  completed  to  Kendal,  under  the  same  company.  I 
believe,  in  1802,  communication  vras  made  between  Preston,  pia  Canal  Bridge^  the 
Summit,  and  Leeds  and  Liverpool  CanaL  All  of  us  remember  the  old  tramway 
bridge,  its  wagons,  quaint  machinery,  Ac,  all  antiquated  relics  of  the  past  *Wilh 
the  discontinuance  of  the  tramway  and  its  hoisting  apparatus  an  arrangement  was 
come  to  between  the  London  and  North-Westem  Bailway  Company  and  the  oorpora- 
tioD,  amongst  other  things  the  railway  company  conceding  to  the  oorporation  the  site 
of  the  tram  line  from  Garden  Street^  including  the  Tram  Bead  Bridge,  to  a  point 
nearly  oppoeite  Penwortham  Factory.  Henoe  the  pleasantly  planted,  beantifal 
promenade  and  walk  the  people  of  Preston  enjoy  over  the  river,  free  of  cost  or  tolL 
The  corporation,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  up  to  the  railway  company  all  rights  to 
the  ancient  footpath  that  used  to  go  from  Gkrden  Street,  under  the  railway  bridge^ 
to  Walton's  Parade.  These  were  the  main  items  of  the  agreement^  and  have  proved 
to  be  of  mutual  benefit  and  advantage. 

There  is  a  singular  matter  in  reference  to  the  canal,  though  it  only  sUghtly 
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touohM  within  the  boondarlei  of  the  wird.  It  may  be  remembered  thet  the  London 
and  North-Weetem  RaUway  Cktmpany  oppoeed  the  mbble  BiU  of  1882-8.  The  only 
ground  upon  which  this  opposition  wis  founded  wis  the  power  given  by  an  obsolete 
▲ot^  though  still  in  power,  to  pump  out  of  the  Ribble  water  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  Lancaster  CsnaL  The  opening  csn  be  seen  in  the  fsoe  of  the  quay  wsU,  nearly 
opposite  the  Yictoria  Warehouses.  The  culyert  passes  along  the  north  side  of  Msrsh 
Lane,  and  ends  in  dose  proximity  to  the  Preston  Saw  Mill  Company's  premises. 
Should  there  be  any  scarcity  of  water,  supplies  are  amply  provided  by  reservoir 
storage,  more  than  ample  to  aupply  its  neeessitiea. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  oentuiy,  at  the  time  of  aetual  construction,  It 
became  obvious  to  the  proprietors  of  the  canal  that  if  a  connection  could  be  made 
between  the  Lancaster  and  Preston  Canal  with  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  direct^ 
thus  connecting  the  North,  Preston,  Liverpool,  the  Lancashire  coalfields,  and  Tork- 
shire,  a  great  impetus  to  trade  would  be  the  result.  In  order  to  eflect  this  connection 
it  would  have  been  necesaary  to  construct  an  aqueduct  on  the  site  of  the  preaent 
Tramway  Bridge^  and  from  this  to  the  terminus  of  the  canal,  at  the  coalyards,  with 
the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  at  the  Sunmiit^  which  vt  about  one  mile  above  the 
village  of  Bamber  Bridge.  With  this  object  in  view  the  eminent  engineer,  Mr.  Rennie 
(the  first  one),  &ther  of  Sir  John  Rennie,  was  consulted.  He  made  surveys,  general 
plans  and  estintttes,  and  in  the  year  1794  presented  his  report^  estimating  the  cost  at 
£94,979. 

I  pass  on  to  consider  the  public  parks  that  lie  within  the  boundaries  of  our 
ward — the  Avenham  and  Miller  Parks.  These  have  cost  the  town,  in  formation, 
laying  out^  and  planting,  £20,207,  and  the  annual  cost  of  keeping  in  order  is  £460. 
These  figures  I  have  gathered  from  the  official  returns  of  the  corporation.  All  must 
admit  that  we,  the  inhabitants  of  Christ  Church  Ward,  are  singularly  favoured  in 
having  in  our  midst  such  a  great  boon  to  health.  In  a  few  minutes  we  can 
retire  from  the  "madding  throng,"  and  shut  ourselves  from  the  hum  and 
babble  of  life.  It  has  often  struok  me  that  our  local  parks  and  their  approaches 
might  be  made  more  attractivek  I  have  recently  touched  upon  the  question  of 
*'  Landscape  Gardening,"  and  upon  that  I  will  not  enter.  I  cannot,  however,  with- 
hold from  making  a  suggestion  bearing  specially  upon  the  entrance  to  the  Miller  Park 
iroim  West  Cli£  The  slope  of  the  land  to  the  right  overlooks  the  cricket  ground, 
both  of  which  belong  to  the  town  of  Preston.  This  slope  is  sheltered  from  the  north 
and  east,  and  I  know  of  no  more  comfortable,  sheltered  spot  in  Preston.  Instead  of 
ma^ng  this  a  nursery,  which  it  practically  is,  to  supply  the  constant  necessities  and 
requirements  of  the  parks,  why  not  lay  it  out  in  such  a  way  that  the  masses  of  the 
people  can  beguile  their  Saturday  sftemoons  in  witnessing  the  very  excellent  cricket 
matches — a  manly  game  that  all  sensible  and  intelUgent  Englishmen  admire.  True, 
it  may  militate  against  gate  money,  but  I,  for  one,  would  sooner  give  them  back  the 
rent)  and  let  them  have  the  land  for  nothing.  It  is  money  well  invested  if  it  provides 
and  givss  to  sll  sorts  and  conditions  the  happy  change  so  necessary  in  this  busy  world. 

Christ  Church  Ward  varies  in  elevation  above  the  sea  level.  Between  Broadgate 
and  the  Town  Hall  there  is  a  diflbrenoe  in  round  numbers  of  nearly  80  feet.  It  is 
singular  to  notice  that  from  the  Town  HaU  to  the  Unicom  Inn  there  is  a  fall  of 
praotioally  60  feet.  Moor  Park  Avenue  and  Fisheigate  at  the  Town  Hall  are  nearly 
on  the  same  level 

I  will  not  weaiy  you  with  the  story  of  bhurehes  and  chapels  in  our  midst — ^they 
are  well  known  and  fully  recorded  by  the  past  and  present  local  historians,  to  whom 
I  am  much  indebted  for  valuable  information.  The  local  records  of  the  past  aibcting 
our  own  immediate  district  must  and  always  will  command  our  interest 
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On  two  qoflrtioiM  aiiriDg  thwfiom  I  will  only  dwttO.  Fink,  the  bnilduig  of  Fox 
Street  Scboolti^  the  remit  being  a  epecial  Tote  of  thanks  gt^m  to  the  IVoteatant 
frienda  for  their  generoua  hrlp  and  aaaiatanee  hi  eontribnting  to  the  funds  for  the 
erection  of  a  building  dedicated  to  the  canse  of  education.  Secondly,  in  reference  to 
the  site  of  a  Quakers'  Chapel  on  the  spot  where  Maodsley's  shop  u.  The  present 
eomer,  including  a  portion  of  Chapel  Street,  was  used  as  a  bnrialground.  Under  the 
prssent  flags  and  buildings  there  are,  at  preaenty  numeroos  graTcstones  recording  tiie 
deaths  and  burials. 

Rapid  strides  in  the  maroh  of  progws  have  been  made  in  the  present  oentnxy. 
In  1809  Lune  Street  had  no  record — ^was  not  made— the  principal  road  from  Fisher- 
gate  to  FHargate  being  Chapel  Walks.  In  the  records  of  the  past  we  find  it  notsd 
that  a  grand  theatre  was  erected  at  the  bottom  of  Fisheigate  (our  preeent  Theatre 
Royal).  During  one  decade,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  did  any  town  in  Qreat 
Britain  derelope  or  extend  more  than  Preston.  I  find  it  recorded  that  a  gentleman 
called  Mr.  Knox  erected  a  house  in  Marsh  Ijme— remembered  by  most  of  us  aa  being 
erected  nearly  opposite  the  lower  end  of  Wellfield  Road,  on  the  south  side  of  Marsh 
Lane.  This  was  designated  Knox's  Folly,  the  gentleman  in  queetion  being  considered 
insane  in  constructing  and  building  a  house  so  far  out  ol  the  then  confines  of  Preston. 

There  was  in  the  last  century  a  deep  gully  known  by  the  appellation  of  Fisher- 
gate  Chasm.  This  crossed  Fisheigate  in  doee  proximity  to  or  near  Spring  Bank. 
Glancing  at  Fiaheigate  it  is  easily  seen  that  from  Bow  Lane  to  Broadgate  it  ia  filled 
up  or  formdS  aboye  the  level  of  the  original  ground. 

The  namee  of  roads  are  singular  and  desenre  a  passing  glance.  Bow  Lane  can 
only  be  of  one  derivation — eie  it  Toges  into  Spring  Street  it  preeents  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  a  bow.  Fisheigate  practically  means  Fi$her^  gate,  Friaxgate  Friart* 
gate,  eridently  from  the  history  of  the  past  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Chun^  and  Tulketh 
Hall,  for  generations  prerious  to  the  eariy  part  of  the  scTenteenth  century,  were 
the  abodes  of  the  friars  and  priests  of  the  Church  of  RomeL  Holywell  Street  points 
to  a  relic  of  the  past,  when  there  was  a  well  supplyiog  water  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district.  Fortunately,  nowadays,  the  advance  of  science  has  proved  that,  with- 
out exception,  no  water  in  a  well  constructed  in  a  town  is  fit  for  human  consumption. 
That  terrible  scourge  of  humanity,  enteric  fever,  or,  to  put  it  more  plainly,  ^rphoid 
fever,  is  only  generated  and  developed  by  impure  water  or  sewer  gas. 

In  the  days  of  my  boyhood  I  well  remember  the  general  great  love  of  flowersi 
The  site  of  Harding's  Stables,  formeriy  owned  and  occupied  by  the  late  Mr.  Bairstow, 
was  charmingly  cultivated,  especially  with  dshlias,  and  for  many  yeers  took  first  prins 
at  the  local  shows. 

Many  of  us,  comparatively  young,  are  sufficiently  old  to  remember  extensive 
btiokworks  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  notably  adjacent  to  Hill  Place.  Some  of  us,  to 
our  schoolboy  sorrow,  have  had  exploitB  in  the  daypits,  espedally  when  we  could  for 
the  occasion  borrow  a  few  planks  wherewith  to  construct  a  raft ;  and  as  home  we 
went  from  school,  our  satchels,  then  a  local  institution,  had  the  benefit  of  immersion. 
White  trousers  were  then  sometimes  worn,  and  what  a  weary  plight  was  the  result. . 

The  introduction  of  gas,  in  the  year  1816,  vras  a  marirad  progress  in  the  town. 
It  is  stated  that  Preston  was  the  first  provincial  town  lighted,  and  that  the  Preston 
Psrish  Church  vras  the  fint  sacred  edifice  in  Great  Britain  lighted  with  gas. 

Relics  of  the  past  are  rapidly  passing  from  us.  In  former  days,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century,  torches  were  carried  by  the  residents  of  the  town,  and  at  the 
front  of  some  of  the  houses  were  torch  extinguishers — the  last  one,  I  remember,  was 
in  front  of  Stoneleigh  Abbey  Hotel,  in  Fiahergate.  I  have  a  lively  recollection  in  my 
early  schooldays  of  seeing  something  wrong,  for  we  had  bo  grope  our  way  home  in 
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the  dark,  the  lupply  having  failed.    I  am  afraid  that  broken  lamps  in  Flahei^te  were 
but  types  of  naughty  boyiBh  misoreantB. 

Many  notable  men  have  m  the  past  resided  in  our  ward,  all  now  shadows  of  the 

past. 

I  have  abstained  from  entering  upon  the  question  of  the  Ribble  derelopment, 
and  only  slightly  will  I  touch  upon  it,  as  arrangements  are  at  present,  and  they  are 
unlikely  to  be  altered.  The  principal  derelopment  of  future  shipbuilding  will  be  in 
Christ  Church  Ward,  lying  between  Fishergate  Hill  and  Marsh  Lane,  some  25  sores 
being  set  apart  for  this  object 

If  material  improyement  has  to  be  made  in  the  ward  as  regards  its  health,  further 
aanitation  will  have  to  be  carried  out.  I  look  upon  some  of  our  roads,  notably  Har- 
tington  Road  and  South  Meadow  Lane,  as  anything'.but  creditable  to  the  corporation. 
Jn  the  recent  sale  in  Corporation  Street  we  are  stultifying  ourselves.  We  make  by-laws 
and  then  are  the  first  to  break  thenh 

Time  passes,  and  I  must  bring  my  remarks  to  a  close.  The  subject  upon  which 
I  have  ventured  to  address  you  is  a  large  and  comprehensive  one,  and  cannot  be 
grasped  within  one  short  address.  I  am  honoured  and  obliged  by  your  presence  here 
this  evening,  and  amply  repaid  if  I  have  led  any  member  to  see  that  here  are  subjects 
that  are  well  worthy  of  our  interest  and  consideration. 
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Thiti  Modem  AUat  cf  the  CcfwiUiee  of  England  and  Wales,  68  Maps  and  Index. 
Imperial  8va  W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston,  Edinburgh.  Price  12s.  6d.  1890.— -This 
atlas  contains  68  county  maps,  fully  coloured,  on  the  scale  of  seven  miles  to  the  inch, 
and  shows  in  each  county  all  towns  and  a  good  many  villages,  railways  (with  stations 
marked),  roads,  canals^  estates,  and  antiquities.  The  maps  are  all  drawn  to  the  same 
scale,  which  makes  the  atlss  very  valuable.  The  book  is  handy  in  size,  the  index 
full,  and  the  maps  are  nsj  to  read.  It  is  a  book  to  have  at  hand  for  reference,  and 
is  well  done. 

l%e  Coemographie  AUae.  Imperial  folia  Price  21s.  Fourth  edition,  1890. 
This  well-known  and  very  valuable  atlas  has  reached  a  fourth  edition.  It  is  a  book 
of  great  value  for  use  and  reference,  and  is  especially  of  value  to  teachenL  The  work 
is  very  complete,  and  contains  40  political  maps,  with  an  index ;  9  historical  maps, 
with  explanatory  and  alphabetical  index ;  8  classical  maps,  with  explanatory  letter- 
press and  index ;  4  physical  maps,  with  explanatory  letterpress ;  5  Scriptural  maps 
and  6  astronomical  plates,  with  explanatory  letterpress.  We  have  no  other  atlas  like 
thia  It  is  very  complete.  The  political  maps  are  brought  up  to  date.  It  is  accurate 
and  well  printed.  The  volume  2b  handsome,  and  must  be  exceedingly  useful  to 
students  of  geography.  The  price  places  it  within  the  reach  of  all.  No  school  library 
can  be  complete  without  a  copy. 

The  Handy  £oyal  Atlae  of  Modem  Oeography,  By  A.  Keith  Johnston,  LL.D., 
F.R.G.a  Imperial  4ta  Price  £2  12s.  6d.  W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston,  Edinburgh  and 
London.  1890. — ^This  is  a  new  edition,  the  maps,  61  in  number,  being  brought  down 
to  date.  The  atlas  is  printed  with  the  usual  care  of  the  publishers,  the  recent 
territorial  adjustments  are  carefully  noted,  and  for  the  purposes  of  a  book  of  this 
kind,  particularly  to  the  British  people,  it  is  of  great  value.  The  book  is,  as  described, 
"handy,"  with  a  copious  index  of  about  60,000  places.  The  maps  are  pleasingly 
coloured,  and  it  is  a  very  admirable  collection  of  map& 
C 
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DE8CEIPTI0N  OF  A  CONTOUE  MAP  OF  HUDDEBSFIELD 

AND  DISTRICT, 

DM^iied  Mid  Dnwn  hj  FRED.  D.  KINQ,  Bnuilbrd.    Pnblkhed  bj  B.  J.  Anudd, 

8,  Brjggate,  Leedc 

[Addx««6d  to  tha  Memben  tt  the  Memorial  Hall,  Tuesday,  Apri  15th,  1890. 

It  would  be  etnoge  if  the  chancteriitie  intellectual  actiyity  of  our  age  had  neglected 
either  the  icienee  of  geography  or  the  art  of  map-making.  Time  was  when  the  satirist 
might  safely  twit  "  Qeographers,"  who, 

"in  Afrlc  maps 
With  sainge  pictures  fill  the  gips. 
And  o'er  inhospitable  downs 
Place  elephants  fOT  want  of  towns.* 

But  all  that  belongs  to  a  Tamshed  past.  The  age  which  put  up  with  '*  Shakspere 
and  the  Musical  Glasses "  sa  an  acoompaniment  to  "  The  Use  of  the  Globes,"  and 
which  carefully  balanced  the  Terrestrial  with  the  Celestial  globe,  sa  ornaments  to  the 
library  or  classroom,  wss  not  likely  to  trouble  itself  greatly  either  as  to  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  the  geographical  information  with  which  it  was  supplied. 

To  this  age  of  ignorance  and  indifference  with  respect  to  geographical  knowledge 
succeeded  that  of  "the  schoolmaster  .  .  .  abroad."  Information,  it  was  now 
held,  could  not  be  too  widely  diffused,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  new  idea,  cartogra^ 
phers  filled  their  maps  with  a  host  of  names,  all  of  which  were  more  or  lees  important, 
but  few  of  them  equally  so.  That,  however,  wss  matter  apparently  for  the  learner. 
The  cartographer  had  supplied  a  liberal  allowance  of  facts:  it  was  left  to  the 
industry  and  ingenuity  of  the  student  to  classify  and  assimilate  them.  Unfortunately 
the  task  wss  outside  his  inclination  and  beyond  his  power.  The  natural  consequence 
was  that  but  little  geographical  information  was  gained,  and  that  Uttle,  being  acquired 
without  relish,  wss  lost  without  regret. 

It  would  be  asking  too  much  to  expect  an  average  student  in  geography  to  con- 
struct a  map  in  which  the  towns  should  be  classified  and  graphically  represented 
according  to  their  relatiye  importance  with  respect  to  population.  An  ingenious  man, 
finding  the  position  of  a  place  on  an  ordinaiy  map,  and  finding  the  population  of  it 
from  his  text-book,  might  put  the  two  facts  together  and  construct  a  map  in  which, 
by  signs  of  his  own  composing,  he  would  be  able  at  a  glance  to  get  a  fairly  accurate 
notion  of  the  population  of  any  town  in  the  diitrict  he  was  studying.  And  having 
done  this  he  would  be  as  forward,  and  only  as  forward,  as  the  art  of  the  cartographer 
ought  to  have  made  him  without  an  effort  on  his  part. 

The  distribution  of  population  is  one  of  the  ultimate  results  of  our  civilisation. 
If  the  student  received  little  help  in  setting  that  question  in  a  fair  and  striking  lights 
still  less  did  he  receive  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  hill,  valley,  and  plain,  which 
are  such  important  factors  in  determining  the  cause  of  it.  Whether  we  consider 
geography  from  the  lustorioal,  the  commercial,  the  geological,  or  the  ethnographic 
point  of  view,  few  things  are  of  more  importance  than  knowledge  of  the  contour  of  a 
country.  Contour  largely  determines  climate  and  productions ;  it  illustrates  geology, 
and  helps  to  interpret  history.    It  was  the  hills  of  Wales,  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  of 
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Oumberland  and  of  Scotland,  that  aaTed  the  remnant  of  the  Celts  from  the  eword  of 
the  Saxon ;  and  that^  poenbly,  lees  on  aooount  of  the  difficolty  they  presented  to  an 
invader  than  to  the  oomparative  worthleeeneu  of  the  conquest  when  e£Eected.  The 
fertile  yaUeys  were  worth  fighting  for,  from  a  oommerdal  point  of  yiew ;  the  naked 
hilla  ooold  yield  little  to  men  who  lived  ptindpaUy  by  agriooltnre ;  and  so  the  vety 
l>overty  of  the  hills  became  an  element  of  strength  to  the  race  who  had  been  driven 
to  inhabit  them. 

How  little  help  the  stadent  has  received  with  respect  to  both  contour  and  popu- 
lation nearly  all  maps  bear  eloquent  testimony.  There  cannot  be  two  opinions  as  to 
the  marvellous  accura<7  and  finish  of  our  own  Ordnance  Survey.  As  spedmens  of 
cartography  the  maps  are  almost  unapproachable.  But  even  these  fail  largely  to  give 
a  true  idea  of  relative  height.  And  this  is  an  unavoidable  defect  where  only  hair 
shading  is  employed. 

In  reference  to  tbia  phase  of  cartography  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  Qermans 
and  French  are  showing  us  the  way,  and  that  we  are  only  beginning  to  move  in  it* 
Even  the  best  Gtonan  maps,  however,  do  but  indicate  what  art  can  and  ought  to  do 
for  geography.  As  far  as  possible  a  map  ought  to  be  a  picture  as  well  ss  a  plan,  and 
its  value  to  the  student  will  be  in  proportion  to  its  success  in  reaUaing  this  ideaL  It 
is  mpossible,  however,  with  a  few  tints  to  give  an  adequate  representation  of  the 
contour  of  a  country,  and  every  additional  tint  unfortunately  adds  to  the  coat  of 
the  map. 

Economy,  however,  is  tested  not  only  by  the  cost  of  production  but  by  the 
value  of  the  article  produced ;  and  if  we  aim  at  making  geography  interesting,  or  the 
teaching  of  it  effective,  we  must  be  prepared  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  the  article  we 
demand. 

The  ordinary  map,  teaching  very  little  as  to  contour,  is  radically  defective ;  the 
mental  picture  that  the  student  acquires  from  it  is  confused  and  imperfect ;  and  if 
he  should  be  a  teacher  the  picture  he  produces  for  the  benefit  of  his  dass  is  necessarily 
an  imperfect  representation  of  a  faulty  study. 

In  the  interests,  then,  of  economy,  i.e.,  of  thoroughness,  the  contour  map  becomes 
an  artide  of  prime  necesaty  ^^  teaching  geography. 

The  modem  notion  with  respect  to  the  teaching  of  geography  is  that  the  child 
should  first  be  taught  to  understand  that  with  whidi  it  is  dosest  in  contact,  and  from 
that  pass  on  to  that  which  is  more  distant.  This  is  exactly  opposite  to  the  older 
ideal  In  fact^  local  geography  is  as  distinctly  a  modem  invention  as  Hypnotism  or 
the  Phonograph ;  our  ancestors  apparently  believing  that  knowledge  of  one's  imme- 
diate ndghbourhood  would,  as  honest  Dogberry  says  of  reading  and  writing,  *'  come 
by  nature."  How  ludicrously  wide  of  the  truth  this  notion  was,  any  one  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  test  even  a  sharp  child  on  the  point  may  speedily  convince  liima<t]f 

The  contour  map  of  Huddersfidd  and  district  is  an  honest  attempt  to  make  local 
geography  plain,  interesting,  and  useful,  and  if  it  requires  much  explanation  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  it  has  failed  of  its  purpose.  Primarily  it  is  intended  for  use  in 
schools,  and  to  that  end  all  aims  have  been  made  subservient.  But  it  will  be  found 
equally  useful  in  the  office  and  in  the  library.  All  towns  and  villages,  and  nearly  all 
hamleta  in  the  district,  are  marked  upon  it,  and  the  relative  importance  of  each,  with 
respect  to  population,  is  shown  by  drdes  of  proportionate  areiL  In  a  few  cases,  where 
the  population  of  one  place  is  included  in  that  of  another,  eg,,  of  Quarmby,  near 
Huddersfidd,  the  podtion  of  the  former  is  indicated  by  a  +  only,  its  population  going 
to  swdl  that  of  its  laiger  neighbour.  The  method  of  representing  towns  by  means  oi 
drdes  of  proportionate  areaa  is  a  somewhat  new  departure  in  cartography,  and  one 
that  is  believed  will  add  greatly  to  the  usefulness  of  the  map. 
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Not  only  are  the  names  and  pontioui  of  towns,  Ac.,  giyen,  bat  the  roads  which 
link  them  to  each  other  are  repreMnted  with  a  fohMss  not  often  attempted  in  sfanilar 
maps.  This  featore  may  possibly  oommend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  erer-inoreasing 
anny  of  cyclists. 

The  map  represents  a  wide  and  interesting  district,  since  it  gives  a  section  of  the 
oountcy  right  aoroes  the  Pennine  chain,  and  shows  the  contour  from  a  lerel  of  100ft 
above  sea-leyel  in  the  valleys  of  the  Aire  and  Oalder  on  the  east,  and  of  the  Mers^ 
on  the  west,  to  a  height  of  1,909ft.  in  Black  Hill,  south-west  of  Meltham,  and  almost 
midway  between  the  lowest  levels  on  each  side. 

The  first  contour  tint  employed  represents  land  less  than  100ft  above  sea^evel ; 
the  next,  land  less  than  200ft ;  and  from  this  each  successive  tint,  deepening  in  shads^ 
shows  an  advance  of  200ft,  untQ  the  highest  band,  that  representing  land  between 
1,800ft  and  2,000ft  above  sea-level,  is  reached. 

The  district  embraced  in  the  map  stretches  from  Bury  on  the  west,  to  Bunslejr 
on  the  east,  and  from  Burnley,  Bradford,  and  Leeds  on  the  north  to  Kanehester  on 
the  south.  It  is  a  district  of  nearly  seven  hundred  sqoare  miles  in  extent^  and  the 
combination  of  bold  natural  features  in  dose  proximity  to  the  great  oentree  of  popn- 
lation  on  each  side  of  the  Pennines  which  it  presents  gives  it  an  interest  that  no  othar 
part  of  England  can  exceL  The  great  hill-masses  stand  out  with  remarkable  cleamea, 
and  the  narrow  valley  between  Todmorden  and  Littleborough — a  valley  into  wfaidi 
road,  river,  canal,  and  railway  are  crowded — ^is  also  remarkable.  So,  equdly,  are  the 
few  roads  which,  in  the  age  preceding  that  of  the  iron-horse,  served  aa  the  only  means 
of  conununication  between  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  Noticeable  amoQg  these 
wmbe:- 

1.  The  Long  Causeway  between  Halifax  and  Burnley. 

2.  The  long,  dreary  road  from  Holmfirth  to  Oldham,  across  Saddleworth  Moor. 
This  road  rises  upwards  of  1,600ft  above  se»-IeveL 

Perched  up  among  the  hills  will  be  noticed  the  reservoirs,  those  at  Woodhead 
just  putting  in  an  appearance  to  the  south  of  the  map. 

The  use  of  contour  tints  will  be  found  helpful  in  teaching  the  river  systems  to 
the  lower  standards  of  oar  schools ;  and  Calderhead  (76Bft  above  sea-level),  the  source 
of  the  two  Calders— of  the  Yorkshire  Oalder,  flowing  east  through  Todmorden  and 
Wakefield,  and  of  the  Lancashire  Oalder,  flowing  west  through  Burnley — ^will  aflford  a 
suffldently  striking  example  ol  a  watershed.  About  a  mile  west  from  Oaldeihead  ii 
Thieveley  Pike,  the  source  of  the  river  LrwelL 

The  railway  system  forms  a  special  feature  in  the  map.  All  railways  are  inserted. 
All  stations  will  be  found  nuudced  on  them,  and  the  distance  in  miles  from  Hodden- 
field  will  be  found  (where  practicable)  correctly  marked  on  them. 

The  canals  receive  due  attention.  The  most  remarkable  of  them  is  the  Hudders- 
fleld  Canal  between  Marsden  and  Mossley,  which  for  three  miles  and  a  half  nms 
through  the  Standedge  Tunnel,  side  by  side  with  the  London  and  North-Westem 
Railway,  both  of  them  emet^g  into  daylight  at  Diggle. 

The  map  ia  a  reduction  from  the  six-inch  Ordnance  Survey,  and  the  scale 
employed  is  that  of  two  inches  to  the  mile.  About  two-thirds  of  the  area  repre- 
sented belongs  to  Yorkshire ;  nearly  all  the  remainder  belongs  to  Lancashire ;  a 
fraction  is  occupied  by  Cheshire^  and  a  still  snudler  fraction  by  Derbyshire. ' 
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WEALTH,  AND  PROGRESS.* 

^y  W.  T.  CAMPBELL^  Hoa  Vioe-Plreddflnt  of  the  Witwfttersrandt  Chamber  of  MinM. 
[AddxeBied  to  the  MemberSi  in.  the  Memorial  Hall,  Friday,  May  16th,  1890.] 

Wnnr  I  wai  honoured  by  a  request  from  the  OonncQ  of  the  Society  to  addren  yon 
upon  "The  Tranevaal/'  I  felt  that  a  better  and  more  fitting  choice  could  have  been 
made  :  my  enggeetion  to  this  effect^  bowerer,  was  in  vain,  and  therefore  it  is  I  claim 
yooT  indulgent  hearing,  while  I  tell  you  what  I  can  in  the  limit  of  time  respecting  the 
land  of  my  adoption,  based  on  over  twenty  years'  residence  there; 

The  Imperial  Macaulay  of  fifty  years  hence  will  doubtless  call  special  attention 
to  the  phenomenal  African  erase  now  existing  in  the  world.  During  the  first  three- 
fourths  of  the  nineteenth  century,  America,  India,  and  Australasia  have  occupied  all 
the  attention  England  or  Europe  had  to  spare  for  matters  abroad.  Africa  remained 
a  sealed  Tolnme,  the  contents  of  which  were  but  vaguely  or  traditionally  known  to  a 
few.  In  faet^  a  few  years  back  the  average  European'i  knowledge  of  Africa  might  be 
Bommed  up  in  Dean  Swift's  words,  written  over  a  hundred  years  ago— 

So  geogntphera  in  Afrlc  maps 
With  savage  pictures  fill  their  gape, 
And  o'er  uninhabitable  downs 
Place  elephants  instead  of  towns. 

Kow,  however,  within  a  few  years,  and  like  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  all  this  has 
been  changed.  The  mists  of  distance^  of  doubt,  and  of  ignorance,  which  have  for 
centuries  veiled  Africa,  are  rolling  away  for  ever,  and  with  a  dazzling  rapidity  which 
finds  its  greatest  development  in  that  portion  of  the  Dark  Continent  lying  between 
the  Cape  Peninsula  and  the  Zambesi  River.  It  is  but  three  months  ago  that  Mr. 
Stanly  went  north  on  a  lecturing  tour,  reviling  the  British  Qovemment  for  its  apathy 
about  the  English  heritage  in  Africa,  and  in  the  very  midst  his  taunts  were  turned  to 
laudation,  his  sneers  to  congratulation  over  the  Anglo-Qerman  agreement.  This  has 
been  followed  in  turns  by  Anglo-French,  Anglo-Boer,  Anglo-Portuguese,  and  Anglo- 
Italian  African  conventions,  and  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  Gape  Agulhas  Africa 
has  been  parcelled  out  by  tiie  great  powers  of  Europe.  The  vast  continent  has  been 
sliced  and  partitioned  with  the  facility  of  cake  cutting,  and  in  a  manner  for  which  nor 
history  nor  legend  has  any  parallel  Nay,  the  British  Empire  in  Europe  has  been 
shorn  of  HeUgoland  with  the  sole  intent  of  extending  the  British  Empire  in  Africa. 
This  change  of  feeling  towards  Africa,  and  specially  to  the  congery  of  states  and 
colonies  which  make  up  South  Africa,  is  traceable  to  several  causes ;  but  almost  chief 
cause  of  all  has  been  the  mines  and  minerals  of  South  Africa.  A  few  years  back  and 
the  home-residing  Briton's  view  of  South  Africa  was  chiefly  associated  with  such 


*  The  address  given  to  the  MembexB  by  Mr.  Campbell  has  been  added  to  and  reviiad  to  date. 
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dinstrooi  words  ts  Sandhlw»iia  and  Majnba ;  bat  not  ao  now — ^these  are  alnidy  tlio 
fMsti  of  buried  history.  The  current  attention-oommanding  faefas  are,  that  within  the 
past  twenty  years  South  Africa  has  shipped  over  fifty  millions  sterling  worth  of 
diamonds  to  England,  and  within  the  last  three  and  a  half  years  the  Trsnsraal  from 
its  one  field  of  Witwatersrandt  alone  has  shipped  to  England  Tirgin  gold  totalling  dose 
upon  four  millions  sterling.  Those  fignres,  when  taken  in  connection  with  time  and 
place,  constitute  Imperial  &cts,  and  wiU  as  such  bear  and  deserve  your  oloee  analyBS. 

"  The  true  wealth  ia  that  of  the  soil "  is  the  gospel  of  political  economy.  Poets 
of  all  time  have  sung  the  jocundity  of  com  and  wine,  and  when  poets  and  political 
eoonomistB  affirm  a  principle  in  mutual  accord  it  is  hardly  for  us  to  differ.  At  the 
same  time,  in  these  later  days  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  face  of  the  new  needs 
of  mankind,  we  can  fearlessly  submit  that  whilst  blessed  is  the  land  of  com  and  wine^ 
yet  twice  blessed  is  the  land  which  adds  to  com  and  wine  an  abundance  of  precious 
and  useful  minerab.  California  is,  and  Australia  is  peculiarly  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey  and  rich  in  stores  of  wheat  and  wine,  and  yet  where  would  the 
development  of  these  natural  treasures  be  now  but  for  the  golden  elixir  diseovered  in 
the  Sacramento  canons  and  the  plains  of  BaUarat  ?  By  virtue  of  their  superadded 
mineral  wealth,  America  and  Australia  have,  during  a  mere  half-century,  sprung  for- 
ward and  front  the  world  as  nations  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  making  of  the  irorid. 
In  like  manner,  and  reading  the  what-wiU-be  of  the  future  by  the  what-has-been  of 
the  pasti  it  is  not  difficult  for  us  to  image  the  wondrous  development  South  Africa  is 
just  on  the  br  nk  of ;  its  natural  limits  of  expansion  and  growth  we  may  not  set,  but 
the  proven  facts  facing  us  from  all  parts  of  South  Africa  indicate  clearly  an  industrial 
development  during  the  current  decade  which  history  will  find  it  difficult  to  paralleL 

Turning  our  attention  to  the  mineral  resources  of  South  Africa,  and  commencing 
with  the  parent  colony,  that  of  the  Oape,  I  will  deal  first  with  the  Cape  copper 
industry,  which  has  its  head-quarters  on  the  Atlantic  coast  in  Kamaqualand.  The 
copper  is  found  in  veins,  the  ore  yielding  some  80  per  cent  of  copper.  The  country 
about  the  mines  is  arid  in  the  last  degree,  and  the  geology  of  the  district  shows  gneiss 
predominating  with  intrusions  of  granites  and  greenstones. 

The  discovery  of  copper  there  is  now  a  matter  of  two  hundred  years  ago  ;  but  it 
was  not  until  1860  that  a  company  was  formed  to  work  the  deposits^  and  during  the 
subsequent  thirty  years  to  date  some  400,000  tons  of  ore  have  been  sent  to  England, 
valued  at  eight  and  a  half  miUions  sterling.  Turning  from  the  useful  copper,  we  may 
refer  to  the  diamond  industry  of  the  Cape  Colony,  an  industry  which  had  no  existence 
in  1866,  but  which  has  since  turned  out  and  shipped  to  England,  as  I  have  said, 
diamonds  to  a  total  value  of  over  fifty  millions  sterling.  The  present  production  is 
on  a  three  to  four  millions  sterling  basis  yearly,  and  tins  figure  can  be  lowered  or 
raised  at  will  of  the  company.  So  &r,  these  diamonds  have  been  found  in  "  throats," 
as  geologists  class  the  peculiar  " pipes **  or  "  chimneys"  in  which  those  diamonds  have 
been  found.  Outside  those  known  throats,  diamonds  are  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
contiguous  laige  rivers,  and  the  assumption  is  well  justified  that  the  beds  of  those 
rivers,  were  it  practicable  to  divert  their  streams,  would  yield  as  many  gems  as  have 
been  won  from  the  mines  proper.  The  best  of  the  mines  have  been  amalgamated  and 
are  now  known  as  De  Beers  Consolidated.  The  belief  of  this  company  is  that  th^y 
have,  by  means  of  this  amalgamation,  secured  the  monopoly  of  the  world's  diamond 
market  and  supreme  control  of  the  output.  Such  is  the  hope  of  the  company  and  of 
the  De  Beers  shareholders ;  but  I  know  of  no  geological  reason  why  similar  throats, 
equally  rich,  may  not  be  discovered  any  day  in  the  same  district  of  Oriqualand  West^ 
or  neighbourhood  where  similar  formations  exist.  Turning  our  attention  to  the  coal 
fields  of  the  Cape  Colony,  we  have  it,  thanks  to  the  prospecting  energy  of  the  Qovem- 
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m«nt  and  the  Mientifio  aeal  of  the  well-known  geologist^  Mr.  Dunn,  that  the  coal 
measoreB  of  South  Afrioa  are  found  in  the  Colony  at  several  points,  and  partiaUy 
worked  at  Indwe  and  StormbeigeD.  Unfortunately  the  energy  of  prospecting  has  not 
been  followed  up  by  a  development  in  mining  the  coal  measures  calculated  to  supply 
the  Colony's  needs,  and  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  importing  from  England,  and 
appearances  indicate  that  unless  some  more  active  policy  of  utilising  their  coal 
resources  is  pursued,  energetic  little  Natal  will  become  the  coal  supplier  of  the  parent 
Colony  as  well  as  the  fleets  of  the  world  calling  at  South  African  ports.  Manganese 
ore,  yielding  70  to  90  per  cent.,  is  reported  plentiful  in  the  Cape  Peninsula.  Crooi- 
dolite^  an  asbestif orm  and  very  pretty  mineral,  is  plentifully  found  in  the  Colony,  and, 
like  the  Scottish  pebbles  and  eaingorms,  is  in  considerable  demand. 

Turning  to  Natal,  we  find  there  magnificent  resources  of  coal,  the  northern  angle 
of  the  Colony  being  one  large  coal  field,  and  which  at  several  points  is  being  actively 
developed,  and  also  already  placed  in  connection  by  rail  with  the  seaport  of  Durban. 
The  coal  is  of  specially  good  quality,  and  in  seams  of  a  size  well  calculated  to  facilitate 
economical  working.  The  most  cursory  view  of  the  extent  of  Natal's  coal  wealth,  and 
of  the  geographical  position  of  her  port^  indicates  clearly  that  Durban  should,  within 
the  current  lustrum,  become  an  important  Imperial  and  commercial  coaling  station. 
Iron  and  limestone  deposits  of  value  are  reported,  but  not  yet  proved.  Gold  has 
been  found  at  several  points,  but  the  Natal  gold  industry  is  nowhere  near  the  output 
stage  yet.  Asbestos  is  being  found  at  several  points,  but  so  far  only  of  poor  quality ; 
but  even  disallowing  Natal  the  possession  of  any  mineral  wealth  save  her  coal,  in  that 
coal  and  in  her  position  she  has  a  source  of  wealth  it  would  be  impossible  to  estimate 
the  value  o^  alike  to  herself,  to  South  Africa,  and  the  Empire. 

Surmounting  the  great  Drakensberg  range  from  Natal,  we  emerge  on  the  rolling 
plateau  of  the  Orange  Free  State^  the  mines  and  minerals  of  which  are  still  infiUuro, 
not  because  there  are  none,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  coal  deposits  in  one  part, 
and  diamonds  in  another,  very  little  has  yet  been  done  in  the  way  of  prospecting. 
The  State  is  a  large  one,  and  thinly  inhabited,  and  there  are  no  known  indications  of 
rich  auriferous  deposits  to  attract  the  adventurers  of  the  world  yet  Petroleum  is 
reported  as  discovered,  but  whether  it  occurs  in  commercial  quantity  or  only  in 
fragmentary  distillations  has  yet  to  be  proved  ;  in  any  case  the  indications  are  worth 
the  use  of  boreholes  for  prospecting.  Gold  is  found  in  several  parts  of  the  state^  but 
when  the  ore  vehicle  is  in  quantity  the  mineralisation  is  poor,  and  where  the  gold  is 
rich  it  is  in  disconnected,  unreliable  stringers.  What  gold  deposits  may  yet  be  found 
as  prospecting  goes  forward  we  cannot  determine ;  but  for  the  present  the  proven 
minerals  of  the  Free  State  may  be  summed  up  in  diamonds  and  coal,  in  themselves 
no  mean  natural  heritage. 

Swazieland  demands  a  paasing  attention.  The  gold  bearers  in  that  country  are 
quartz  reefs,  which  in  the  main  are  low  grade,  with,  however,  at  places  very  good  rook 
indeed.  Much,  however,  requires  to  be  done  before  Swazieland  can  be  described  as 
rich  in  minerals. 

Turning  our  eyes  seawards  once  more,  we  have  on  our  left  the  native  States  of 
Zululand  and  Tongaland,  and  on  our  right  Basuto  and  Pondo  Lands.  Mineral  wealth 
in  all  are  credibly  rumoured,  but  save  in  Zululand,  where  auriferous  quartz  reefs  are 
being  worked  by  Natal  colonial  capital,  little  is  known.  Northwards,  again,  lies  that 
vast  tract  of  country,  stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  great  Zambesi  River :  Qazaland,  Mashonaland,  Matabeleland,  Ehamaland,  More- 
miland,  and  Bechuanaland.  A  glance  at  those  countries,  coupled  with  the  flitting, 
intermittent  evidence,  whidi  during  a  twenty  years'  residence  in  South  Africa  one 
necessarily  accumulates,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  great  as  has  been  the 
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wealth  of  Eimberley  and  of  Witwatermndt,  in  tfaoae  northern  territorieB  from  whioh, 
for  the  first  time,  the  veil  ie  being  lifted,  there  are  evea  greater  riehee  to  be  laid  baie^ 
and  to  command  the  attention  of  Europe.  Amerioa  has  had  its  gold  nuh,  and 
Atutralia  likewiae ;  the  South  African  ruah  ia  yet  to  oomeu  It  oame  in  Amerioa  and 
in  Auatralia  with  the  aUuvial,  and  it  will  likewiie  oome  in  South  Africa  with  alluviaL 
So  far  as  discovery  has  gonci  rich  alluvial  for  the  individual  digger  has  not  yet  been 
discovered  in  the  older  states  of  South  Africa ;  but  it  is  practically  certain  that  in  the 
new  territories  now  being  opened  by  British  pluck  and  British  mon^  will  be  diseloeed 
as  rich  Pactolian  streams  as  those  which  tuned  villages  into  citias  and  provinces  into 
nations  in  other  parts  within  the  memoiy  of  living  men.  One  deep  and  important 
regret  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  ;  and  that  is,  that  the  rich  territory  of 
Qasaland  has  been  gratuitously  offered  to  Portugal  by  England,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  king  and  people  of  that  tenitory  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Portuguese, 
their  natural  enemies,  and  clamour  for  alliance  and  friendship  with  England,  despite 
the  foot  that  the  territory  is  one  vriiich  by  sphere  of  influence  belongs  to  South  Africa, 
and  which  will  yet^  despite  Imperial  political  Bhortsightednesa,  revert  to  South  Afirica. 
Oaaaland  is  undoubtedly  rich  in  alluvial  gold,  discovery  is  moving  apace,  and  once 
facts  are  fully  known,  that  mildew  on  our  fair  South  African  littoral,  the  Portuguese, 
wiU  vanish  before  the  stress  of  dvilisation,  resulting  on  the  coming  rush  of  miners 
and  explorers.  I  would  ask  you  now  to  revert  with  me  to  the  Transvaal  Republic 
and  its  minerals  and  mines.  I  will  deal  with  the  gold  industry  firsts  and  with  the 
leading  section  of  it,  namely,  the  ^^twatersrandt  Gold  Fields. 

Witwatersrandt  is  the  district  containing  the  now  famous  Main  Beef  line,  i.e., 
several  distinct  layers  or  seams  of  auriferous  conglomerate,  varying  in  thickness  from 
3  inches  to  20  feet»  and  in  richness  from  1  dwt.  to  60  oz.  to  the  ton,  but  averaging 
about  2}  feet  thick,  and  yielding  12  to  15  dwt  per  ton.  The  seams  dip  south,  at  an 
average  angle  of  about  40**,  and  the  beds  of  ore  can  be  traced  on  the  sur&ce  for  some 
fifty  mUes,  running  mainly  and  continuously  east  and  west  The  depth  of  the  seams  is 
unknown  ;  it  has  been  proved  to  be  over  600  feet,  and  from  the  geological  indications 
a  mile  deep  will  not  bottom  them.  The  T^twatersrandt  gold  industry  is,  therefore, 
based  on  several  2^  feet  seams  of  gold-bearing  matter  going  a  mile  deep,  and  running 
fifty  miles  east  and  west ;  thus  the  gold  contents  and  tonnage  of  gold  ore  is  illimitable, 
and  quite  beyond  the  treatment  of  this  generation.  The  gold  won  to  date  has  been 
from  surface  and  next  to  surface  mining,  and  the  seams  are  practically  untouched. 

The  obvious  richness  of  the  Witwatersrandt  deposits  created  last  year  a  mad 
spell  of  speculation,  which  disorganised  things  very  much  and  created  many  temporary 
evils.  Tou  in  England  lost  your  heads.  We  on  the  spot  were  every  whit  as  bad. 
Auri  Saori  Fames  became  a  raging  fever  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  but  I  believe  the 
worst  sufferers  were  the  people  of  Johannesburg  themselves.  The  very  richness  of 
the  deposits  not  only  led  to  speculative  calculations  taking  precedence  of  industrial 
figures  and  natural  contingencies  and  obstacles,  but  afforded  a  splendid  field,  especially 
in  London,  for  the  emission  of  nominal  gold-mining  companies,  in  reality  arrant 
swindles — in  fact,  the  richer  our  ore  deposits  were  the  greater  and  more  biasen  the 
concurrent  frauds.  Even  the  good  properties  were  strangled  in  their  birth  frequently 
by  the  grossest  mismanagement  which  dogmatic  inexperience  or  malice  intent  could 
compass ;  but  all  this  is  righting  itself  by  a  natural  reaction,  and  the  ups  and  downs 
of  the  markets  and  the  history  of  mdividual  ill-conducted  mining  companieB  in  no 
way  aflfoct  the  true  industrial  merits  of  the  fields.  The  fields  have  passed  triumphantly 
from  the  prospecting  test,  and  are  now  ready  for  development  and  gold  mining  on  an 
assured  basis.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  earnest  already  given  and  being  given 
by  the  T^twatersrandt  fields  of  present  riches  and  of  riches  yet  to  be.    The  following 
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fignieB  ten  their  own  tale,  being  the  certified  prodaotum  of  raw  gold  from  the  one 
field  alone  during  the  nndentated  periods  in  ounoes,  the  gold  being  worth  on  lale 
£8  15&  per  ounce : — 

For  the  whole  year 

Ounoes  

For  the  first  quarter  of 
Ounces  

For  the  second  quarter  of 
Ounces  

For  the  first  half-year  of 

Ounoes    15,000 


1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

84,897  ... 

280,917  ... 

879,788  . 

I  ■ 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

5,000  ... 

88,187  ... 

78,861  ...  109,524 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

10,000  ... 

51,188  ... 

94,786  .. 

,.  115,425 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

15,000  ... 

89,320  ... 

178,627  ...  224,949 

January  .. 
February.. 

March 

April   

May 

June    

July 

August    .., 
September 
October  .., 
Norember 
December 


1887 


1888 


o 


Ounces,  Total 


11,269 
12,162 
14,706 
15,858 
19,002 
16,828 
19,966 
19,877 
20,495 
27,775 
27,886 
26,148 


1889 


24,986 
25,800 
28,075 
27,186 
86,298 
81,272 
82,407 
82,142 
84,869 
81,914 
86,116 
89,218 


84,897  280,917  879,788 


1890 


85,088 
86,886 
87,600 
88,799 
88,884 
87,412 
89,452 
42,861 
45,467 


852,899 


Total  to  Dateu 


997,946  oz. 


Total  output  for  the  three  and  half  years  being  almost  1,000,000  oe.  of  gold, 
realising  dose  upon  £4,000,000.    In  1885  the  Witwatersrandt  area  was  uninhabited, 
with  neither  a  building^  a  mine^  nor  a  battery.     The  place  was  practically  in  the 
wilds — some  500  miles  from  any  seaport.    There  is  now  the  nudens  of  an  enonnoos 
industry,  and  one  large  well-built  town  of  some  40,000  inhabitants,  and  several  smaller 
towns.    All  the  food-stufis  and  mining  material  had  to  be  brought  to  the  spot  by  oz 
teams  at  extravagant  prices,  and  the  gold  that  has  been  won  has,  till  recently,  owing 
to  the  non-mining  dasB  of  people  who  owned  and  run  the  mines,  cost  practdcally  as 
much  as  it  realised.    Railway  facilities,  added  to  expert  mining,  are  reducing  cost  of 
production  50  per  cent,  and  expert  metallurgy  is  increasing  percentage  of  gold  saved 
by  25  per  cent.    Those  two  factors  together  make  for  a  development  within  the  next 
few  years  which  will  astonish  the  gold-consuming  world.    In  conning  these  figures 
their  true  merit  and  value  as  indicators  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  figures  apply  to  the 
one  gold  field  of  Witwatersrandt  alone,  and  which  was  unknown  as  a  gold  field  till 
1886-7  and  is  quite  apart  from  the  output  of  the  other  gold  fields,  viz.,  De  Kaap, 
Mahnani,  Zoutpansberg,  Klerksdorp,  Komati,  Vaal  River,  &c  The  merit— phenomenal 
merit— of  these  figures  aho  will  be  best  found  by  contrasting  them  with  the  results 
being  obtained  in  other  countries,  say  such  old  gold-producing  territories  as  the 
United  States  of  America,  after  a  century  of  development ;  Australia,  after  half  a 
century  of  development ;  and  Russia,  after  hundreds  of  years  of  working— then  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  young  and  barely  scratched  Witwatersrandt  field  is  rapidly  over- 
taking those  countries,  and  in  no  case  is  the  Rand  output  beaten  by  any  other  single 
field  in  the  world.     The  deduction  made,  the  contention  urged,  is  that  with  such 
prospects  of  gold  output,  the  rapid  development  of  the  State  from  its  recent  primitive 
Boer  pioneer  settlement  status  to  that  of  a  full-pulsed,  prosperous^  busy,  and  populous 
territory  is  assured. 
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To  thaw  seekiDg  further  oorroboration  of  the  facte  steted,  then  ia  eupplied  by 
the  eteady  progreeriYO  figuree  of  outpat^  it  will  be  f  oond  in  the  expert  reporta  of  the 
many  known  profeaaioiial  geologiata  and  mining  engineera  who  have  epedally  netted 
the  fielda  and  reported  on  them.  They  all,  without  reaervition,  state  that  it  is  the 
greateat  gold  field  in  the  world. 

Thia  greateet  gold  field  haa  ao  far  only  given  an  inkling  of  its  enormona  future ; 
but  ita  position  in  the  world'a  mariceta  five  yeara  hence  and  now  are  aa  different  aa 
infancy  ia  from  fuller  growth.  In  that  time  the  population  and  induatriea  dependent 
on  it  will  have  inereaaed  niany-fold,  and  for  the  aole  reason  of  the  immenae  and  per- 
manent depoeita  of  gold-bearing  matter,  which  will  ooet  6  to  7  dwt  to  extract  8  to 
15  dwt.  of  gold  for  eveiy  ton  of  that  matter.  A  dwt  of  gold  ia  worth  3a.  ML  A 
fif^-atamp  mill  can  treat  three  tons  per  atamp  per  day,  or  45,000  tona  per  annum  of 
twelve  twentty-five  day  montha.  The  average  nett  profit  per  ton,  when  ordinaxy 
buaineea  prudence  and  economy  ia  practiaed  in  mining  and  milling,  ia  four  dwt.  or 
15a.  per  ton.  My  figurea  are  not  only  attainable  but  have  been  attained  and  are 
being  aurpaaaed.  In  face  of  auoh  figurea  and  in  face  of  the  illimitable^  abaolutely 
illinutable^  tonnage  of  8, 10, 12  and  15  dwt  rock  at  ^^twaterarandt,  can  the  remotest 
ahadow  of  a  doubt  be  entertained  aa  to  the  future  of  our  gold  industry  there  f  That 
industry  cares  not  for  size  of  capital  or  market  riggings — ^those  are  but  the  peiaaiteB 
on  a  body  with  an  inherent  vitaUtty  superior  to  all  attacka. 

The  railwi^  mileage  and  tariff  to  Johanneaburg  when  open  ahow  a  freight  charge 
of  £S  per  ton  from  the  aeaport  At  present  it  averages  about  £80  per  ton  by  ox 
wagons,  and  the  saving  on  the  amount  actually  carried  to  Johanneaburg  laat  yeer 
would  have  been  £1,600,000  had  the  raOway  and  not  the  ox  wagona  done  the 
carrying.  About  the  end  of  April,  1891,  the  Natal  line  will  be  over  the  Drakenaburg^ 
at  the  Charleston  terminus,  on  the  Transvaal  plateau,  with  only  160  milea  of  level 
country  to  be  laid  with  rails  to  Witwatersrandt.  When  the  railway  is  oompleted  to 
Charleston  a  very  large  saving  in  cost  of  all  things  will  take  place  in  the  Transvaal ; 
and  when  the  railway  reaches  Witwaterarandt  the  cost  of  mining  should  not  be  more 
than  50  per  cent,  of  present  ratee,  if  so  much. 

Fuel,  luckily,  we  have  in  abundance,  the  coal  seams  in  parts  overlying  tiie 
auriferous  c(M]glomerate  seama  The  bulk  of  the  coal  is  found  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  main  reef  line,  and  a  mineral  ateam  tramway  haa  been  conatruoted  and  runa  due 
west  along  the  line  of  reef  from  the  coalfields,  yielding  thereby  coal  at  cheap  carriage 
and  at  all  times.    This  in  itself  is  a  distinct  gain. 

Water  for  ore  dressing  is  a  mere  matter  of  adequate  conservation,  and  the  Main 
Reef  Company,  which  faila  for  want  of  water,  muat  blame  either  lack  of  funda  or  lack 
of  forethought.    Water  ia  no  difficulty  at  THtwatersrandt. 

Tenure  of  gold  daima  ia  now  on  a  more  aaaured  baais,  thanks  alike  to  the  energy 
and  persistent  efforts  of  the  Chamber  of  Mines  and  to  the  loyal  hearing  given  to  the 
Chamber  by  the  Executive  Qovemment  of  the  Republic.  Titles  may  be  impeached, 
but  only  owing  to  ladies  of  the  quaii  owners,  in  the  same  way  as  titles  are  impeached 
anywhere,  even  in  England,  for  due  causa 

OThe  climate  you  cannot  better  over  seven-eighths  of  the  State,  and  at  ¥^twatenh 
randt,  6,000  feet  above  aea  level,  it  is  bracing,  tonic,  and  healthy  in  every  senaa 

I  have  told  you  of  the  incubus  on  the  industry  caused  by  the  want  of  raibnty 
communication ;  but  there  are  several  things  the  gold-mining  industry  suffers  from 
which  practically  mean  a  further  incubus  on  the  industry,  and  with  which  we  have 
been  struggling  and  hope  to  come  out  triumphantly.  One  of  these  incubi  has  been 
taxation.  The  industry  has  been  chiefly  conducted  with  Britidi  capital  in  a  fon%tt 
State,  and  between  the  governed  of  that  State  and  the  Qovemment  for  a  short  time 
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edsted  a  state  of  tbingB  whioh  was  productiye  of  antagoniam  and  not  of  sympathy, 
which  found  unwitting  ezpreasioii  in  inequitable  taxation  upon  the  gold  industry. 
A  reference  to  the  published  figures  of  the  Witwatersrandt  Chamber  of  Mines  shows 
that  the  gold  industry  of  the  Transvaal  has  been  paying  50  per  cent,  of  the  total 
reyenua  Just  think  what  it  would  mean  if  the  owners  of  the  Welsh  mines,  or  of  the 
coal  mines,  had  to  pay  one-half  of  their  revenue  to  the  Crown,  or  to  the  owner  of  the 
land  on  whioh  they  are  situate^  and  out  of  the  remaining  half  had  to  pay  the  oost  of 
worldng  and  find  a  profit.  But  the  gold  industry  was  not  to  be  put  down,  even  by 
these  terms  and  conditions,  and  after  paying  some  60  per  cent  to  the  Qovemment 
and  the  other  heavy  expenses  to  which  I  have  alluded,  it  has  proved  itself  the  master 
of  the  situation  and  has  struggled  on.  That  antagonism  which  has  been  shown  to  the 
gold  industry,  the  very  industry  that  raised  the  State  from  bankruptcy  to  prosperity, 
has  died  out.  Qoveming  and  g^ovemed  are  now  no  longer  strangers,  a  rapid  change 
has  set  in,  and  the  Gk>vemment  is  now  anxious  to  work  for  and  with  the  mining  com- 
mnnities^  and  have  also  admitted  those  communities  to  a  partial  say  in  thd  Qovem- 
ment itself,  by  yielding  or  granting  a  right  to  elect  to  and  sit  in  a  lower  House  of 
Legislature.  That  right  will  be  exercised  in  the  next  year,  and  one  of  the  first  usee 
to  which  that  right  will  be  put  will  inevitably  be  the  equitable  equalisation  of  the 
contribution  made  by  the  gold-mining  industry  to  the  general  revenue  of  the  State. 
Another  incubus  from  whidi  the  gold-mining  industry  sujffered  was  the  inexperience 
of  those  connected  with  tha  early  management  of  the  mines.  In  England,  when  any 
new  form  of  work  is  started  you  have  the  whole  world  of  capital  and  science  with  you 
and  a  railway  in  touch.  In  South  Aihica  it  is  not  so  ;  you  have  some  600  miles  of 
roads  across  which  machinery  has  to  be  dragged,  after  it  has  been  brought  across  the 
water ;  and  then  when  we  commenced  crudiing  we  found  we  had  to  pay  dispropor- 
tionate wages  to  often  inoompetent  men,  but,  despite  all,  we  have  increased  the  output 
month  by  month.  I  have  also  referred  to  the  question  of  metallurgy,  and  on  this 
question  I  hope  to  hear  some  remarks  from  a  gentleman  most  qualified  to  speak  upon 
it.  The  extraction  of  gold  from  free  ore  is  quite  simple,  and  no  chemical  process  is 
required,  and  yet  we  find  that  we  really  don't  catch  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  it ;  but 
the  mechanical  processes  for  catching  it  are  in  a  high  state  of  perfection  elsewhere,  and 
in  some  of  the  American  States  they  catch  76  and  85  per  cent.,  or  26  and  SO  per  cent, 
of  the  gold  which  in  the  Transvaal  now  goes  away  in  the  alimes.  Possibly  there  are 
two  classes  of  humanity  in  this  room — ^those  who  have  no  gold  shares,  and  shareholders 
in  gold  companies  who  have  bought  Transvaal  shares  at  £6  and  suddenly  found  them 
worth  6s.  The  first  class  can  plume  themselves  on  their  immunity,  the  second  class 
are  enriched  by  experience  often  won  too  late ;  still,  I  fear  that  inquiry  would  discover 
that,  in  buying  shares,  they  did  not  expend  a  tithe  of  the  caution  tibey  usually  exercise, 
say,  in  ordering  a  hat  or  choosing  a  necktie.  I  can  assure  the  latter  of  my  sympathy, 
and  I  can  further  assure  them  that  had  they  used  ordinary  discretion  they  would  not 
nave  had  to  taste  that  bitter  cup.  If  they  had  fint  found  out  something  about  the 
mine,  whether  it  was  properly  worked,  and  what  chance  there  was  of  recovering  the 
money,  they  would  not  be  in  the  position  they  are  in  now.  Tou  may  some  of  you 
have  spent  your  money  on  absolutely  worUiless  mines,  and  have  only  got  worthless 
coloured  paper ;  but  because  you  find  you  have  only  got  that  paper,  don't  blackguard 
the  true  industry,  but  blackguard  your  own  indiscretion  in  not  picking  proper  mines 
in  which  to  invest  your  money.  The  wages  paid,  too^  are  necessarily  high,  and  when 
they  are  reduced^and  action  is  being  taken  to  reduce  them— 4t  will  bring  the  whole 
thing  to  a  proper  industrial  leveL  The  Chamber  of  Mines  are  taking  steps  to  reduce 
the  wages  of  the  native  labourers  to  at  most  10s.  per  week,  and  when  that  is  brought 
about  further  improvements  will  be  introduced,  and  the  number  of  labourers  in  the 
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bert-managed  minM  will  be  redooed  from  60  to  60  per  oeat  by  the  introdoctioa  of 
Ubour-aaTiiig  and  power  maehmea,  and  instead  of  the  native  labourer  fMdling  bia  ponj 
mnadea  at  the  woric,  we  ahall  do  the  woik  in  half  the  time  and  at  half  the  coat  bjaunply 
adopting  the  beat  methods  of  mining  and  the  best  daas  of  proved  machinery. 

Now,  as  to  the  qoestion  of  the  Main  Beef  line,  aa  some  of  you  are  donbtleaa 
aware,  and  as  yoa  wfll  see  at  a  glance  if  you  look  at  thia  aketch  (pointing  to  a  plan  at 
his  side),  you  will  see  at  once  that  the  reeCB  which  have  been  worked  are  a  aeriea  of 
auriferous  conglomerates,  and  the  theoiy  is  that  that  part  of  the  oountiy  haa  been  at 
some  time  under  water,  and  a  conglomerate  and  sandstone  series  been  formed,  divided 
into  various  separate  layers ;  but  now,  instead  of  lying  flat,  it  ia^  owing  to  upheaval^ 
in  Bome  parts  tilted  almost  vertioal,  and  at  others  at  an  angle  of  10  or  15  degreea, 
affording  facilities  for  economical  work,  and  is  altogether  diflbrent  from  the  quarta 
reeb  worked  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  What  is  usually  done  is  to  sink  a  vertical 
shaft  and  cut  the  reef,  and  when  each  reef  is  cut  to  drive  along  from  east  to  west»  and 
stope  out  the  reef  above.  Whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  deal  with  the  reef  from 
the  beginning  on  the  incline,  and  not  by  putting  down  a  vertiGal  shaft  at  all,  is  at  the 
Rand  a  vexed  and  an  open  question. 

I  don't  think  I  need  say  anything  mora  about  the  Witwatersrandt  fields.  I  have 
told  you  that  you  have  60  or  60  milea  of  reef  to  work,  running  east  and  west^  eabh 
some  2  or  8  feet  thick,  going  down  to  an  unknown  depth,  and  if  you  simply  take  the 
cubical  contents  and  find  out  the  total  tonnage^  you  will  be  astonished  at  the  figures, 
and  taking  the  yield  of  gold  at  12  dwt.  per  ton,  and  the  cost  of  working  at  20s.  to  80s. 
per  ton,  and  you  have  ample  maigin  for  profit.  Tou  may  ask,  why  do  not  such  and 
such  shares  go  up  ?  I  am  not  concerned  with  the  capital  of  companies.  The  market 
settles  that.  Tou  also  ask,  where  then  are  the  dividends  ?  I  reply,  you  are  unreason- 
able; You  don't  draw  rent  while  your  house  is  building.  Tour  coal  and  iron  minea 
here  in  England  did  not  pay  dividends  three  yean  from  taming  the  first  sod  of  the 
induBtiy.  What  concerns  us  is  the  yield  from  the  gold  mines,  the  yield  from  each  ton 
of  rock,  and  that  it  leaves  a  profit  maigin  on  working,  and  this  or  that  failure  does  not 
afiect  the  industrial  aspect  of  the  nunc  values. 

Leaving  Witwatersrandt  we  will  look  now  at  the  other  gold  fields.  There  are  the 
De  Kaap  Qold  Fields,  which  sre  in  quite  a  different  formation — i.0.,  the  gold  is  in 
quartz  reefs.  The  district  contains  many  splendid  mining  properties ;  but  the  district 
being  mountainous,  communications  have  to  be  perfected  before  the  known  wealth 
can  profitably  be  dealt  with  on  a  large  scale.  Railway  coomiunication  is  now  being 
established,  and  under  two  years  from  now  there  should  be  a  consequent  heavy  revival 
in  the  mining  industry  at  De  Kaap.  The  De  Kaap  fields  produced  during  last  year 
85,000  oz.,  and  things  have  been  stagnant  there ;  but  next  year  there  should  be  an 
output  which  undoubtedly  will  bring  that  district  back  to  yoor  minds  again. 

Malmani,  Zoutpansberg,  Vaal  River,  Lydenborg,  and  other  gold  centres  are  barely 
prospected  yet,  but  proofis  are  abundant  and  dear  that  in  some  of  these  placea  the 
gold  deposits  are  strong  enough  to  create,  in  time,  new  towns,  and  occupy  a  very  large 
amount  of  people  and  capitaL 

The  Elerksdorp  fields  are  a  repetition  of  the  Main  Reef  ieatures— t.e.,  immense 
deposits  of  gold-beuing  conglomerate,  with  the  difference,  however,  that  little  as  has 
been  done  at  Witwatersrandt,  much  less  has  been  done  at  Elerksdorp,  and,  whatever 
you  may  have  heard  as  to  one  mine^  that  doea  not  condenm  the  district.  The  failure 
of  one  mine  doea  not  condemn  the  district,  and  there  are  many  properties  which  it 
will  not  pay  to  work  with  the  present  rates  of  carriage ;  but  so  soon  as  you  get  rail- 
ways there— which  will  be  at  no  very  distant  date— these  mines  can  be  placed  on  a 
solid,  industrial,  and  payable  basis. 
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I  IuT6  referred  you  first  to  gold,  and  next  in  order  oomee  ooaL  In  the  Truwrtal 
you  haye  aome  10,000  square  nules  of  solid  coal  fields,  and  that  is  a  pretty  good 
heritage  even  for  a  oonntiy  without  gold  at  all,  and  on  these  ooal  fields  yon  have  at 
times  coal  ooming  out  of  the  same  shaft  as  the  gold ;  and  in  the  same  country  you 
have  abundance  of  ironstone  and  limestone  for  your  fiuz,  and  you  have  all  the  elements 
that  go  to  make  up  a  very  large  iron  industry,  and  in  the  future  that  ironstone  will 
be  of  great  value,  but  at  present  it  is  practically  worthless  because  we  have  no  means 
of  conmiunicataon.  But  railways  are  advancing  and  will  soon  intersect  the  country, 
and  then  you  will  have  an  industry  that  will  take  its  place  amongst  the  other  indus- 
tries of  the  country.  Then  there  is  aigentiferous  copper,  principally  proved  at  the 
WillowB  Argentiferous  Company,  in  the  Pretoria  district,  and,  although  they  have  not 
paid  a  dividend,  it  looks  like  steady  dividends  soon.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  time, 
working,  and  of  maehinery.  Tou  cannot  go  and  peg  out  your  claims  to-day  and  pay 
a  dividend  to-morrow ;  but  silver  augurs  to  become  a  great  industry  in  the  near 
future  of  the  Transvaal 

Behind  all  this  mining  wealth  you  have  the  back  country  which  will  grow  com 
and  provide  cattle  for  a  vast  population  of  Europeans.  The  Boers  were  by  stress  of 
events  a  primitive,  almost  nomadic  race,  and  have  not  been  accustomed  to  grow  more 
than  was  needed  to  meet  their  own  requirements,  and  who  have  gradually,  through 
stress  of  drcumstanoes,  withdrawn  from  agriculture,  there  being  no  markets  till  now, 
but  the  land  is  there  vraiting  for  cultivation,  and  the  Transvaal  will  yet  be  a  great 
producing  country,  outside  its  one  great  industry  of  to-day.  My  hope  is  that  a  great 
deal  will  be  done  in  the  way  of  agriculture.  The  gold  will  command  a  population, 
that  population  will  require  to  be  fed,  and  therefore^  the  gold  fields  and  agriculture 
will  go  on  prospering  together,  and  you  will  have  at  once  cause  and  efibct  there. 

A  word  as  to  the  population  of  the  Transvaal  of  to-day.  In  the  year  1882,  when 
England  in  her  wisdom  restored  the  country  to  the  Boers,  you  would  have  found  the 
population  6,000  English,  60,000  Boers,  and  somewhere  about  half  a  miUion  natives. 
To-day,  it  is  about  60,000  English,  60,000  Boers,  and  still  about  half  a  million  of 
natives.  If  you  had  gone  there  then  you  would  have  found  the  greatest  bitterness 
existing,  a  feeling  of  humiliation  amongst  the  so-called  loyals,  and  a  sense  of  bitterness 
amongst  the  Boers,  coupled  with  a  feeling  of  triumph.  This  has  disappeared.  It 
was  to  a  large  extent  owing  to  the  bureaucratic  form  of  government  which  you  employ 
here  in  England  in  dealing  with  your  distant  colonies,  and  to  the  abaence  of  that 
better  class  Civil  Service  which  in  some  other  parts  of  the  world  pays  special  attention 
to  the  wants  of  the  people.  If  you  go  there  now  you  will  find  all  that  changed,  and 
that  the  Boer  finds  that  the  Englishman  is  a  human  being  who  comes  there  intent  on 
businese;  I  must  leave  to  your  individual  imaginings  what  the  future  will  be.  You 
have  seen  its  wealth  in  minerals,  and  for  agricultural  purposes ;  you  have  seen  the 
infiux  of  population  rushing  to  that  country ;  and  you  can  come  to  but  one  conclusion 
as  to  what  such  a  country,  already  important,  will  be  in  20,  80,  or  40  years  to  come. 
I  cannot  read  the  future,  or  say  what  is  in  store  for  that  great  country  lying  north ; 
but  I  am  of  opinion—and  it  is  derived  from  a  good  deal  of  observation — that  there 
will  be  enormous  discoveries  of  alluvial  in  that  part  of  South  Africa,  and  eepedally  in 
Gkcaland,  and  wherever  there  is  alluvial  a  rush  follows,  and  in  that  case  what  has 
been  written  of  the  wondrous  transformation  scenes,  rapid  progress,  and  immense 
development  of  other  countries  may  be  written  again  of  South  Africa,  and  during  the 
current  decade.    With  these  remarks  I  leave  the  subject 
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Sblla,  v.  and  Valuko,  D. — Monte  Rosa  e  Gressoney.  Oblong  4tOy 
59  pp.,  illustratioDS.  [Mr.  J.  Soott  Eeltie,  in  *'  Prooeedings  of  the 
Royal  Geogiaphical  Sooiety."] 

SiGOfOB  ViTTOBio  Skxa  has,  in  oonjunction  with  Dr.  Vallino,  foand  time  between  two 
Bummera  in  the  Caacasos  to  iUnstrate  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  valleyB  of  the 
Italian  Alps.  Grenoney  lies  south  of  Monte  Rosa,  and  its  stream,  the  Lys,  &U8  into 
the  Dora  Baltea  near  the  lower  end  of  the  VaUe  d'Aosta. 

The  romantic  scenery  of  the  lower  gorges,  the  pastoral  charms  of  the  upLand 
meadows  of  the  Val  de  Lys,  are  Uttle  known  to  the  herd  of  holiday-makers  ;  but  they 
haye  attracted  the  better  sort  of  Alpine  travellerB,  from  De  Saussure  and  the  Rev.  W. 
S.  King,  the  author  of  ''  The  Italian  Valleys  of  the  Pennine  Alps,"  to  Robert  Browning 
and  **  Maigarita  di  Sayoja,  Regina  d'ltalia,"  who  last  year  emulated  De  Saussure  in 
passing  thne  nights  on  the  summit  of  the  Bt,  Theodul  Pass  and  climbing  the  Breit- 
hom. 

The  peculiar  interest  of  these  southern  yalleys  of  Monte  Rosa  to  the  geographer 
is  the  illustration  they  afford  of  the  relations  between  topography  and  histcnry.  Their 
upper  basins  are  inhabited  by  a  population  speaking  an  archaic  German  patois,  who 
have  up  to  t^e  present  day  kept  their  local  dialect,  and  costume,  and  usages  intact, 
and  have  had  their  principal  relations,  not  with  Piedmont,  but  with  Teutonic 
Switzerland  and  Germany.  Thanks  to  the  researches  of  some  foreign  students  and 
of  the  Rev.  W.  A.  B.  Ooolidge  in  this  country,  we  shall  soon  be  in  a  position  to  trace 
ezactJy  the  date  and  circumstances  under  which  these  colonies  moved  across  the  Alps 
— as  the  Ossetes  moved  across  the  Caucasus.  We  shall  be  able  to  realise  the  time 
when  Zermatt  was  nothing  but  a  summer  station  of  flocks^  and  when  the  Saasthal 
was  known  as  the  Martinswald  and  was  without  permanent  habitations.  In  gaining 
this  new  knowledge  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  give  up  one  pictureeqbe  legend — 
that  of  the  establishment  at  Saas  of  a  colony  of  the  Saracenic  freebooters,  who  infested 
the  Ghreat  St  Bernard  in  the  tenth  century. 

The  authors  of  this  volume  point  out  that  the  construction  of  a  railway  in 
the  VaUe  d'Aosta,  and  of  a  carriage  road  in  the  Val  de  Lys,  must  lead  to  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  most  of  the  local  peculiarities  of  Gressoney,  as  well 
as  of  the  noxthem  connection  of  its  population.  They  have  therefore  done 
their  best  to  supply  a  trustworthy  record  of  these  features  by  a  series  of  photo- 
graphs and  a  suitable  descriptive  text,  accompanied  by  specimens  of  the  local 
dialect  The  name  Gressoney  itself  comes,  liiey  asserti  from  Eressen-au,  the 
CreBs-Meadow.  They  also  furnish  a  topographical  description  of  the  crest  of 
the  Monte  Rosa  cluun.  The  derivation  of  th»  name  from  Roesa,  Val  d'Aostan 
patois  for  glacier,  has  now  been  fully  established.  Up  to  1840,  writes 
Dr.  Vallino,  none  of  the  sunmiits  of  the  group  had  separate  names.  Without 
endorsing  the  exact  date,  the  statement  is  substantially  correct ;  and  it  was  a 
consequence  that  the  name  Dufour  Spitze  was  applied  to  the  loftiest  summit  by 
the  Federal  Stafi^  just  as  Mount  Everest  has  bosn  so  named  by  the  Indian 
Survey.  The  local  name  of  the  mountain  has,  however,  in  the  case  of  Monte 
Rosa,  remained  that  by  which  it  is  known  to  geographers. 

Photography  can  hardly  surpass  in  brilliant  representation  of  nature 
Signer  Sella's  view  of  the  ice-capped  crags  of  the  Lyskamm,  witii  Mont  Blanc 
floating  in  the  air  above  its  top,  as  seen  from  one  of  the  peaks  of  Monte  Rosa ; 
and  there  are  many  views  which  illustrate,  with  a  success  that  is  altogether 
exceptional,  the  high  mountain  platforms — 

"  Where  the  white  mists,  for  ever, 
Are  spread  and  upf  urFd — 
In  the  stir  of  the  forces 
Whence  issued  the  world.*' 
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PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    SOCIETY 

FBOM  APRIL  18T  TO  JUNE  80th,  1890. 


HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-FOURTH  MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  held  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  Wedneeday,  April  2, 1890,  at  7-80  p.m., 
Mr.  Mask  Stzbrup,  F.G.S.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  B.  PiTOAiBF,  F.R.O.S.,  addressed  the  members  on  "  British  New  Guinea : 
ita  Geography,  and  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Natives."  (See  p.  49.)  The 
address  was  illustrated  with  a  map,  drawn  by  the  Victorians,  and  collections  of  native 
work  and  curiosities,  lent  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Tates,  F.C.S.,  and  Miss  Leech. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Pitoaim,  Miss  Leech,  and  Mr.  Tates,  for 
the  address  and  illustrations,  to  which  Mr.  Rtcaim  responded,  and  replied  to  several 
questions. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chaizman  closed  the  meeting. 


HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-FIFTH  MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  held  in  the  Memorial  HaU,  on  Tuesday,  April  15, 1890,  at  7-80  p.m.. 
Professor  T.  H.  Gobi,  MA.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  F.  D.  King,  of  Holy  Trinity  Schools,  Bradford,  Torkshire,  exhibited  some 
sheets  of  a  laige  map  he  is  preparing  for  the  teaching  of  the  local  geography  of  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  part  of  Eaat  Lancashire,  and  several  maps  of  Yorkshire^ 
and  addressed  the  members  on  "  The  Teaching  of  Local  Geography."    (See  p.  82.) 

The  Rev.  L.  0.  Oababtilu,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  read  a  paper  on  **  A  People's  Intuitive 
Museum  for  Brussels." 

Ifr.  F.  ZnofBRN  gave  some  notes  of  travel  to  Delhi  and  back,  which  were  illus- 
trated by  a  number  of  lantern  slides. 

After  considerable  discussion,  and  veiy  hearty  votes  of  thanks  to  the  readers  of 
the  papers,  the  meeting  closed  at  a  late  hour. 


HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-SIXTH  MEETING 

Of  the  Sodetty,  held  in  the  dining-saloon  of  the  s.s.  CSty  of  New  York,  Saturday, 
April  26th,  1890,  at  5  p.m.,  Mrs.  Bosdbn  T.  LnoH  in  the  chair. 

About  two  hundred  of  the  members  paid  a  visit  to  the  Inman  and  International 
liner,  Cii^  of  New  York.  The  party  l^t  Victoria  Station  by  1-30  p.m.  train  for 
Liverpool,  thence  to  the  Titnding  Stage  and  across  the  Ferry  to  Seacombe,  and  the 
members  were  received  on  board  the  vessel,  lying  in  the  Alfred  Dock,  Birkenhead, 
by  Mr,  Edmund  Taylor,  chairman  of  the  company,  Mr.  D.  R  Calvert,  their 
representative  in  Manchester  (through  whose  kindness  the  visit  was  arranged),  and 
Captain  Watkins  and  his  officers. 

A  short  account  of  this  steamship  will  be  of  intereet  to  the  members.  We  may 
say,  at  the  outset,  that  the  Inman  and  International  Steamship  Company  Limited 
was  formed  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Inman  Steamship  Company  (after  the  death  of 
Mr.  Inman),  and  they  now  possess  a  fine  fleet  of  steamers,  sailings  taking  place  every 
Wednesday  from  Liverpool  to  New  York. 
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The  City  of  New  York  ib  10,500  tona  gross  tonnage,  and,  with  the  City  of 
Paris,  has  the  distinotion  of  heing  the  largest  paasenger  vessel  afloat.  Her  engine 
power  is  equal  to  18,000  horse  power,  with  a  speed  of  twenty  knots  an  hoar.  Builb 
at  Glasgow,  «he  was  launched  on  the  15th  March,  1888,  aud  christened  by  Lady  Ran- 
dolph Churchill.  She  is  made  of  Siemens-Martin  steel,  constructed  on  the  most 
approved  principles  of  modem  shipbuilding,  and  can  be  converted  into  an  armed 
oruiser,  if  necestutry,  her  promenade  deck  being  specially  strengthened  and  arranged 
to  cany  fourteen  5in.  guns  of  the  swivel  breech-loading  type.  The  vessel  is  practi- 
cally unsinkable,  being  divided  into  fifteen  water-tight  compartments.  Even  if  two 
or  three  of  the m  filled  the  ship  would  not  be  placed  in  danger,  and  her  buoyancy 
could  easily  be  trimmed — a  very  happy  assurance  for  the  pHSsengen  who  make  use  of 
her  in  oroasing  the  ocean.  She  has  double  bottoms,  so  that  should  she  ground  she 
would  not  be  affected  to  any  extent  by  the  flooding  of  the  holds.  In  leaving  New 
York  or  Liverpool  this  space  may  be  filled  with  water,  if  necessary,  to  the  extent  of 
1,600  tons  of  wMter  in  a  few  minutes,  sinking  the  ship  deeper  into  the  water  and 
giving  the  screws  a  better  hold,  rendering  her  steadier  and  less  liable  to  roll.  Equal 
care  has  been  taken  to  provide  means  of  rescue  should  any  casualty  happen.  There 
are  no  less  than  thirty  boats,  capable  of  carrying  all  on  board  when  in  regular  sailingSL 
She  has  five  decks,  the  topmost,  called  the  promenade  deck,  extending  from  stem  to 
stem.  The  captain's  rooms  are  immediately  below  the  bridge.  The  dining-saloon, 
said  to  be  finer  than  the  dining-hall  in  any  hotel  in  Britain,  is  capable  of  seating  nearly 
three  hundred  penions,  with  a  capital  organ.  The  artistic  adommenta  are  very  chaste, 
its  white  framework  of  wood,  set  with  delicately-stained  glass,  producing  a  feeling  of 
immense  space  artfully  and  artistically  limited.  For  first-class  passengers  there  is  a 
drawing-room  and  a  library,  the  windows  of  which  are  of  stained  glass  and  inscribed 
with  quotations  from  "  Poems  on  the  Sea,"  that  contains  800  volumes  in  all  depart- 
ments of  literature.    Similar  aoconunodation  is  provided  for  second-class  passengers. 

Among  the  mechanical  appliances  to  be  found  on  board  are  included  a  powerful 
search-light — similar  to  those  fitted  on  warships — capable  of  reflecting  a  brilliant  ray 
snfficiently  clear  to  enable  the  operator  to  discern  a  small  object  a  couple  of  miles  away. 
This  is  used  at  night  for  finding  the  buoys  on  entering  the  channels  at  the  end  of  a 
voyage.  The  whole  of  the  vessel  is  lighted  with  electricity.  She  is  driven  by  twin- 
sorews,  and  her  engines  are  duplicated  to  guard  against  the  possibilities  of  a  break- 
down. Her  length  is  560  feet,  width  63  feet,  and  depth  43  feet  She  made  her 
maiden  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  Isn  August,  1888.  The  fastest  passage  ever  made 
from  Liverpool  to  New  York  was  accomplished  by  her  twin-sister,  City  of  Paris, 
in  5  d^ys  19  hours  18  minutes,  while  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  the  City  of 
New  York  took  6  days  8  hours  18  minutea 

In  conclusion,  we  hope  this  magnificent  vessel  may  go  on — 

'*  Triumphing,  while  still  the  smiles 
Of  summer  tremble  on  the  water's  breaat, 
Thou  ahalt  be  greeted  by  a  thousand  isles 
In  lone  wild  beauty  drest.*' 

After  being  shown  round  the  vessel  the  party  adjourned  to  the  dining-saloon,  where 
tea  was  served,  after  which  the  members  held  a  meeting,  preaided  over  by  Mrs.  Bosdin 
T.  Lbkoh. 

The  Sbcrbtabt  (at  Mrs.  Leech's  request)  called  upon  A.lderman  Bailey,  one  of  the 
promoters  of  the  Ship  Canal,  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  who  had 
so  hospitably  entertained  them,  and  observed  that,  althoui^h  it  might  be  a  very  long 
time  before  they  would  see  a  vessel  like  the  City  of  New  York  coming  up  to  Man* 
cheater,  they  hoped  to  see  some  steamers  coming  that  way  before  long. 
D 
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Aldermui  W.  H.  Bazlbt,  in  moving  a  yote  of  tliMiks  to  the  Inmui  «nd  Infeenift* 
tional  Company,  ndd  Saocho  PaDn'a  opinion  was  that  when  a  man  got  what  he 
wanted  he  wanted  nothing  more,  and  if  he  wanted  no  more  there  was  an  end  of  the 
matter ;  but  it  was  only  doing  jnetioe  to  their  feelings  in  putting  heartily  this  vote 
of  thanki  eepedally  to  Mr.  Taylor  and  to  Oaptain  Watkint,  for  the  opportunity  of 
f onning  some  aoquaintanoe  with  the  internal  arrangements  of  such  a  ship,  and  also 
for  the  hospitality  extended  to  them.  Something  like  one  hundred  years  ago, 
Wilkinson,  a  Lancashire  engineer,  made  the  first  iron  boat ;  and  that  a  ship  like  this 
they  had  seen  to-day,  of  such  mass  and  yolume,  could  be  propelled  by  its  own  foroe 
across  the  ocean  was  a  greater  triumph  of  human  intellect  than  the  ancient  world 
ever  dreamed  of.  They  regarded  every  improvement  in  steamships  as  a  benefit  to 
the  whole  country,  because  it  was  a  means  of  developing  trade  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  They  regarded  their  sailors  with  just  pride,  feeling  that  in  seamanship  they 
were  quite  as  brave  and  as  bold  as  the  Drakes,  Hawkins,  and  Frobishers  of  three 
centuries  ago,  and  as  a  splendid  example  before  them  they  had  only  to  recollect  the 
ability — ^the  cool  skill  and  seamanship— shown  by  Captain  Watkins,  after  the  mishap 
to  the  City  of  Paris,  to  prove  this.  We^  as  members  of  the  Manchester  Geographioal 
Society,  could  not  do  very  much  without  ships,  and  the  progress  of  civilisation  owed 
much  to  the  great  influence  of  steauL  He  begged  to  move^  "That  the  best  thanks  of 
this  meeting  be  given  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  so  heartily  entertained  them." 

Councillor  F.  Smat.t.man  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  supported  by  County 
Councillor  Hiqham  (of  Aocrington),  Mr.  W.  Bottomlkt,  J.P.  (Stalybridge),  and  Mr. 
W.  C.  F&SBMAK  (of  Leigh),  who  expressed  the  pleasure  it  had  given  him  and  hia 
friends  from  Leigh  to  have  had  the  opportunity  afforded  them  of  going  over  such  a 
famous  ship  that  afternoon.  It  had  indeed  been  to  them  a  rich  treaty  and  the  outing 
had  been  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  one. 

Captain  Watkins,  in  a  brief  speech,  returned  thanks  for  the  kind  words  and  kind 
wishes  that  had  been  mentioned  by  the  various  speakers,  and  expressed  the  pleasure 
it  had  given  his  officers  and  himself  in  taking  them  over  the  vesseL 

A  vote  of  thanks  (moved  by  Mr.  Shaw  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Bowbs)  to  Mrs*  Leech 
for  presiding  brought  this  most  enjoyable  outing  to  a  dose. 

ogfk'b  tobacco  works. 

In  the  morning  about  twenty-five  members  visited  Messrs.  Cope's  tobacco  manu- 
factory, and  were  very  much  interested  to  see  the  various  processes  of  the  manufacture 
of  cigars,  cigarettes,  tobacco,  and  snuff  from  the  leaf.  The  large  number  of  female^ 
looking  happy  and  healthy,  was  remarkable.  The  members  were  very  glad  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  these  works,  and  were  pleased  with  the  courtesy  of  their 
reception. 


HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-SEVENTH  MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  held  in  the  Library,  on  Tuesday,  April  29,  1890,  at  7-80  p.nL,  Mr.  B. 
0*CoHiio&  in  the  chair. 

The  election  of  the  following  members  was  announced  : — 

OaDnrABT :  Messrs.  Councillor  J.  Brooks,  J.  N.  Carter  (in  lieu  of  Mrs.  Carter), 
William  Cheetham,  T.  W.  Foxcroft,  Morits  Frank  (in  lieu  of  Associate),  F.  A.  Frey, 
W.  M.  Oreaves,  J.  D.  Hague,  C.  J.  Hurst,  Robert  Kirkpatrick,  L.  B.  Lee,  Councillor 
Wm.  Lees  (mayor  of  Stockport),  J.  L.  Leigh,  Jos.  Lieben,  W.  C.  Lord,  John  Korri% 
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John  PearaoD,  A.  Richaidson,  Jm.  RobertBhaw,  Alderman  B.  Robinson  (major  of 
Salford),  Cbarlfii  Seyer,  H.  Siegler,  Joeeph  Stocks,  and  T.  W.  Wrathmell. 

Aflgoci^TK :  Mrs.  Inman,  and  Messrs.  F.  Feamley,  John  Jones,  J.  B.  Midgeley, 
jiin.,  Henry  E.  Storey,  Paul  von  Tschamer,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Wood,  KA. 

A  number  of  presentations  were  announced,  and  the  foUowing  letters  read : 

LORD  nafhb  or  xaodala. 

''The  Lees,  Folkestone,  Kent. 
"  My  Dear  Sir,— The  Dowager  Lady  Napier  of  Magdala  desires  me  to  express  her 
heartfelt  thanks  to  the  Manchester  Geographical  Society  for  the  very  kind  letter  of 
qrmpathy  which  you  have  favoured  her  with  from  the  Society.  The  blow  has  been 
a  crushiog  and  unexpected  one,  for  my  dear  father  seemed  to  have  years  more  of 
strong  life  in  him ;  but  the  sympathy  expressed  by  all  around,  such  as  that  which  you 
convey,  has  been  a  great  consolation  to  her,  and  to  the  family  in  general. — ^I  am,  my 
dear  sir,  yours  faithfully,  (Signed)        "  Nafhb  or  Magdala.'* 

MBS.   HUTTON, 

«  Victoria  Park,  April  16, 1890. 
"  Dear  Sir, — VnU  you  please  convey  to  the  members  of  the  Geographical  Society 
my  heartfelt  thanks  for  their  sympathy  with  me  and  my  famOy  in  the  great  sorrow 
which  has  &llen  upon  us  f  I  value  much  the  appreciation  of  my  husband's  services 
to  the  Society,  as  expressed  in  the  resolution  forwarded  to  me  by  you. — Believe  me, 
yours  faithfully,  (Signed)  "A.  HnTTON.** 

HB8.   QBUfTON. 

"London,  W.,  Feb.  28, 1890. 
"Sir, — ^May  I  request  you  to  convey  to  the  members  of  the  council  of  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Manchester  our  sense  of  their  sympathy  with  me  and 
with  my  children  in  the  great  sorrow  that  has  come  upon  us,  and  our  best  thanks  for 
the  kind  letter  we  received  from  them  through  you? — ^I  am,  sir,  faithfully  yours, 

(Signed)        "Bmilt  GRArroN." 

MBS.   CLABKaON  JOHNBOV. 

*'  Ebor  Villas,  Broughton  Park. 
^MiK,  Clarkson  Johnson  and  her  children  desire  to  thank  the  Council  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Geographical  Society  for  their  vote  of  condolence,  and  for  the  sympathy 
expressed  to  her  and  her  children  through  Ifr.  Sowerbutts." 

The  foUowing  papers  were  read : — 

"  Souvenirs  of  "  My  Sojourn  with  Emin  Pasha,"  by  Dr.  Zuochinetti ;  Captain 
Binger's  "  Travels  from  the  Niger  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,"  from  the  Paris  Geographical 
Society's  Bulletin ;  "  An  Historical  Note  on  the  Portuguese  in  East  and  West  Africa ; 
"  A  Note  on  the  Newfoundland  Question,  Geographical,  Historical,  and  Piscatorial, 
by  the  Secretary. 

A  Uvely  discussion  ensued  on  the  conclusion  of  the  papers. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Mackay,  the  engineer  missionary  at  Lake  Victoria,  having  been 
reported  by  the  Secretary,  a  resolution  of  condolence  was  proposed  and  carried,  and 
was  directed  to  be  sent  to  the  Church  Missionaiy  Society. 


HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-EIGHTH  MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  on  Friday,  May  16,  1890,  at  7-30  p.m.,  the  Rev. 
L.  C.  Casabtblli,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  in  the  chair. 

The  members  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  district  had  been  invited  to  this 
meeting. 
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Mr.  W.  Y.  CakpbilLp  the  hon.  Yioe-preaident  of  the  Wltwaeeranuidt  Chamber  of 
Hinee,  being  oq  a  short  visit  to  this  country,  addressed  the  memben  on  "The  Tnme- 
yaal :  its  History,  Geography,  Progress,  and  Mineral  Wealth."    (See  p.  85.) 

The  addreas  was  illttstrated  with  four  lai^  maps  by  Mr.  Campbell,  and  MessrsL 
Donald  Ourrie  and  Oa,  of  the  Castle  Line,  presented  to  the  members  150  handbooks 
of  South  Africa,  with  views  and  a  capital  map. 

Questions  were  asked  by  several  members,  and  replied  to ;  and  Mr.  Bklibha. 
having  made  some  remarks  on  the  various  goldfields,  votes  of  thanks  to  B(r.  CampbeU, 
Messrs.  Donald  Currie  and  Ca,  and  to  the  Chairman  brought  the  meeting  to  a  cloaeu 


HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-NINTH  MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  at  the  Nadin  Reservoir  House,  and  at  the  Chapel  House,  Ashworth, 
on  Saturday,  May  17, 1890. 

The  members  were  driven  in  carriages  from  Heywood  to  the  Ashworth  Valleys, 
and  rambled  through  them  to  the  Chapel  House  and  the  reservoirs  of  the  Heywood 
Corporation.  Photographs  were  taken,  and  the  geology  and  botany  of  the  Valleyi^ 
the  folklore  and  local  literature,  were  duly  dealt  with.  Tea  was  served  at  the  Chapel 
House  and  at  Nadin,  and  very  hearty  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Mr.  Councillor 
Buckley,  Mr.  Diggle,  the  engineer,  the  Corporation,  Mr.  Booth,  and  all  those  who  had 
contributed  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  day. 


HUNDRED   AND   THIRTIETH  MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  in  the  Library,  on  Tuesday,  May  20,  1890,  at  7-80  pim.,  Mr.  W. 
JOHNBOM  in  the  chair. 

The  election  of  the  following  members  was  announced : — 

Oboinabt  :  Mrs.  Croasdale,  and  Messrs.  Q.  F.  Brammer,  W.  H.  Buckley,  Rev.  J. 
A.  N.  Hibbert,  Fred  Hilton,  Siegfried  Jaffi^,  Frank  Jefferies,  J.  M.  Jones,  J.  E.  Richard- 
son, Wm.  Robinson,  R  Ward,  and  S.  T.  Woodhouse. 

Absooiatb  :  Messrs.  John  Fielden,  Wm.  Hodgson,  Edward  Isherwood,  Thomas 
Pearson,  and  Isaac  Thompson. 

HOMOBABT :   Colonel  Sir  Francis  de  Winton,  R.  A,  E.C.M.G.,  F.R.O.S.,  &o. 

A  number  of  presentations  were  announced  and  the  following  letters  read  : — 

MB.   H.   IC  STARLIT. 

"34,  De  Vere  Gardens,  W.,  16th  May,  1890. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  to  return  you  my  best  thanks  for  your  letter  and  for  the 
published  JoumaU  of  the  Manckuter  Oeograpkieal  Society  you  are  so  good  as  to 
send  me,  which  I  shall  read  with  interest  as  soon  as  I  can  find  a  spare  moment — 
Tours  faithfully,  (Signed)        *'  Hknbt  M.  Stahut." 

0HX7BCH  mSSIONABT  80CIB1T. 

"London,  May  2/90. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  directed  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  yesterday's  date,  forward- 
ing a  resolution  of  the  Manchester  QeQgraphical  Society  expressing  sympathy  on  the 
death  of  our  devoted  Uganda  missionary,  Mr.  Alexander  Maokay,  and  to  inform  you 
that  it  will  be  read  before  oonmiittee  on  the  12th  instants — I  am,  &c., 

(Signed)        "  J.  E.  Ddwoah." 
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• 

A  paper  by  Mr.  A.  Cook,  Sandakan,  Britiflh  North  Borneo  Company,  on  **  The 
Beoent  Deyelopment  and  Exploration  of  BritiBh  North  Borneo,"  was  read  (see  p.  68). 
Tlie  paper  waa  illustrated  by  a  large  map. 

A  series  of  letters  on  the  Shan  Country — ^notes  of  a  journey  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J* 
N.  Cashing — were  read  and  commented  on. 


HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-FIRST  MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  at  Hebden  Bridge,  on  Thursday,  June  12, 1890,  Mr.  Councillor  Bofib 
in  the  chair. 

The  members  were  driven  in  carriages  from  Hebden  Bridge,  past  Heptonstall,  to 
the  ridge,  where  lunch  was  Berved,  and  to  the  foot  of  the  ^ddop  reservoir  of  the 
Halifax  Corporation.  After  inspecting  the  works  the  drive  was  resumed  through  the 
woods  of  Lord  Savile,  past  Hardcaatle  Crags,  and  back  to  Hebden  Bridge.  The 
weather  was  fine,  and  a  pleasant  and  very  profitable  day  was  spent,  the  woods  being 
in  their  best  and  most  glorious  dress. 


HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-SECOND  MEETING 

Of  the  Sodetty,  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  on  Friday,  June  20, 1890,  at  8  o'clock  p.m«, 
Mr.  S.  OoDiK,  J.P.,  in  the  chair. 

This  was  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Atheneeum  and  of  this  Society,  and 
was  presided  over  by  the  president  of  the  Athenaeum,  who  is  one  of  our  vice-presi- 
dents.   Every  seat  was  occupied,  and  the  meeting  was  very  briUiant. 

Mr.  H.  M  Staklst,  who  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  William  Bonney  and  a  Zan- 
nbari,  addressed  the  meeting  on  "  His  Recent  Journey  Through  Africa." 

The  Rev.  S.  A.  Steinthal  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Stanley  for  his  address, 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Hsnrt  Lis,  J.P.,  a  vice-president,  and  president  of  the 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  carried  by  acclamation. 


HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-THIRD  MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  held  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  ofa  Thursday,  June  26,  1890,  at  6-80  p.m., 
Mr.  S.  OosBV,  J.P.,  in  the  chair,  and  on  his  retirement  Mr.  J.  Irlam. 

The  Chairman's  annual  address  was  read  by  the  Ssorbtabt  (see  page  92). 

Mr.  Wx.  Stanlkt  exhibited  a  very  beautiful  collection  of  views  of  old  halls  near 
Manchester,  and  described  them. 

The  Victorians  and  their  friends  gave  a  series  of  reproductions  of  statoaiy,  the 
groups  round  the  Albert  Memorial,  and  others,  which  were  very  gracefully  reproduced. 

Music  and  refreshments  were  provided,  and  after  votes  of  thanks  the  meeting 
closed. 
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Of  the  Society,  held  in  the  library,  Brown  Street,  at  three  o'clock,  Friday,  July  25th, 
1890,  the  Rey.  S.  A  Stedithal  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  having  been  read,  were  approved. 

The  Chairman's  annual  address  which  had  been  given  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Society,  is  herewith  presented. 


THE  ANNUAL  ADDRESS  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  MANOHESTER 
GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY,  DELIVERED  TO  THE  MEMBERS  IN  THE 
MEMORLAL  HALL. 

It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Council  of  the  Manchester  Geographical  Society  to 
present  to  the  members  a  summary  of  the  chief  events  of  interest  connected  with  the 
progress  of  the  science  it  was  established  to  cultivate,  and  based  upon  the  notes  pre- 
pared by  the  secretary,*  a  survey  of  this  character  is  now  laid  before  the  Society. 

In  connection  with  the  great  Paris  Exhibition  special  attention  was  paid  to  the 
present  condition  of  geographical  knowledge.  A  most  admirable  oolleetion  of  maps, 
of  books  dealing  with  geog^phical  science,  and  of  models  was  prepared,  throwing 
light  not  only  on  the  configyration  of  the  earth's  surface  but  giving  a  vast  amount  of 
information  on  ethnology,  and  on  the  various  productions  of  the  globe,  thus  dis- 
playing the  commercial  advantages  to  be  derived  from  geog^phical  study.  But 
while  thus  prominently  dealing  with  the  cosmopolitan  aspect  of  our  science^  the 
Exhibition  illustrated,  with  rare  completeness,  the  accuracy  with  which  the  study  of 
France  itself  and  its  dependencies  had  been  pursued,  and  materials  obtained  to  enable 
the  national  resources  and  advantages  to  be  developed  and  made  known.  Most  striking 
is  the  attention  which  is  shown  to  the  record  of  all  matters  relating  to  municipal 
details,  especially  of  the  city  of  Paris.  The  maps  and  models  which  describe  its 
topography,  its  wAter  and  gas  supply,  its  system  of  drainage,  are  aU  utilised  in  elaborate 
treatises^  giving  statistics,  with  accounts  of  hospitals  and  schools,  of  civil  government^ 
and  police.  A  study  of  the  materials  thus  provided,  with  admirable  completeness 
and  characteristic  luddity,  would  be  in  itself  a  valuable  education.  In  connection 
with  the  Exhibition  there  was  a  special  Geographical  Congress,  of  which  our  pro- 
ceedings give  a  report,  presented  by  our  representatives  on  their  return  from  Paris. 

While  speaking  of  France  it  may  be  fit  to  mention  the  valuable  explorations  and 
discoveries  of  M.  Martel  in  the  Cevennes,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Mr.  Mark  Stirrup,  F.G.S., 
one  of  the  most  active  members  of  our  Council,  wiU  favour  the  Society  by  again 
exhibiting  the  valuable  photographs  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Lot  and  the  Garonne, 
with  tbelr  caves  and  water  sculptures,  which  he  has  personally  examined. 

A  geological  map  of  France,  in  about  sixty  sheets,  has  lately  been  completed  by 
the  Government  of  France. 

Our  own  Government  is  actively  engaged  in  revising  the  Ordnance  Surv^, 
so  that  we  may  hope  before  long  to  have  maps  of  our  own  large  towns  which  shall 
fairly  represent  the  numerous  changes  they  have  undeigone  since  the  publication  of 
the  original  survey. 

*  The  Geographical  Journals,  Whitaker,  and  The  Statesman's  Year  Book,  were  laz«elj 
used  in  the  compilation  of  the  notes,  and  may  be  referred  to  for  details. 
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In  AsUtic  geography  the  chief  aohieyementti  to  be  noted  are  thoie  attained  by 
Buaoan  trayellera,  who  haye  explored  much  of  the  hitherto  unknown  countiy  of 
Central  Asia.  Prejeyalakyi  while  endeayoaring  to  add  to  the  brilliant  work  he  had 
already  aocompliahed,  died  on  Noyember  11th,  1888,  at  Karakol,  a  small  town  on 
Lake  Issik-Kul,  within  the  Russian  territory.  But  his  companion,  Colonel  Pyeytsof, 
oontinued  the  expedition,  and  having  wintered  at  Kia  is  supposed  to  be  endeavouring 
to  oroea  the  mountains  into  Thibet.  Another  Russian  explorer,  M.  N.  A.  Notowich, 
is  on  his  way  to  Thibet  from  Eastern  Turkestan.  Mr.  Rockhill,  an  American, 
yainly  attempted  to  reach  Lhassa  in  disguise,  but  being  disooyered  he  was  compelled 
to  return  to  China.  Though  he  was  not  able  to  carry  out  his  plans  completely,  he 
has  added  mach  to  the  knowledge,  still  so  scanty,  of  this  region.  What  the  results  of 
M.  Martin's  (a  French  traveller)  journey  to  Thibet,  or  of  Captain  Orombchowski's 
expedition  to  the  Altyn-Tagh,  will  be  we  cannot  yet  say.  Dr.  Joseph  Troll  spent  the 
winter  in  Chinese  Turkestan,  and  leaving  Tarkand  in  May  crossed  the  Earakorum  Pass, 
and  reached  Lidakh  in  June,  exploring  the  upper  Indus.  Lieutant  Younghusband 
and  Captain  Durand  have  been  exploring  the  passes  of  the  Himalayas  and  the  Hindu 
Euah  north  of  Kashmir,  and  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  has  awarded  its  gold 
medal  to  the  former,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  additions  he  has  made  to  the  geo- 
graphy of  this  district  Unfortunately  the  results  of  these  journeys  are  not  accessible 
to  the  public,  as  the  Indian  Gk)vemment  treats  the  reports  as  state  papers. 

Colonel  M.  S.  Bell  has  for  seven  years  (1882-9)  been  exploring  the  various  passes 
which  lead  from  Armenia  to  China  across  the  mountain  ranges  which  divide  Southern 
from  Northern  Asia,  with  results  which  will  no  doubt  be  beneficial  to  commerce  in 
future  days.  M.  Bonvalut,  with  Prince  Henry  of  Orleans,  is  engaged  in  the  arduous 
task  of  crossing  the  whole  of  Asia  from  Russia  to  Tonking.  When  last  heard  of  they 
were  at  Kulja,  and  were  about  to  enter  the  mountainous  regions  from  which  the 
great  Chinese  rivers  take  their  risei 

Captain  Cupet,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1889,  explored  a  road  between  the 
Upper  Mekong  and  Annam,  and  the  Songka,  or  Red  river,  has  for  the  first  time  been 
nayigated  by  steamer  up  to  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan. 

Dr.  Schweinfurih's  visit  to  Yemen  did  not  add  much  to  geographical  knowledge, 
but  its  result  was  in  so  far  valuable  as  it  showed  that  the  inhabitants  were  hospitable 
and  that  slight  risk  was  incurred  while  travelling  in  Arabia. 

The  Caucasus  has  been  very  thoroughly  explored  by  Mr.  Freshfield,  with  Mr.  C. 
F.  Dent,  Mr.  WooUey  (a  member  of  our  society),  Captain  Powell,  and  four  Swiss 
guides.  The  main  object  which  these  travellers  had  in  view  was  to  discover  traces  of 
Messrs.  DoDkin  and  Fox,  who  had  been  lost  in  1888.  The  expedition  was  successful 
in  so  far  as  it  found  what  must  have  been  the  last  camping  place  of  the  unfortunate 
traveUers,  from  which  they  had  attempted  the  ascent  of  Dykh-Tau  (16880ft.). 
Though  the  bodies  have  not  been  recovered,  the  evidence  of  no  foul  play  having  taken 
place  was  condusiye.  Mr.  WooUey  was  successful  in  reaching  the  summit  of  Dykh- 
Tau  and  several  other  peaks.  Messrs.  Yittorio  and  Erminio  Sella  were  also  successful 
in  ascending  Elbrus,  and  were  able  to  secure  some  of  the  finest  photographs  of 
mountain  tope  and  cloud  scenery  ever  obtained. 

As  usual,  the  work  done  in  Africa  has  exceeded  in  interest  all  that  was  accom- 
plished elsewhere.  In  the  territory  of  the  Imperial  East  African  Company,  Mr.  J.  R. 
W.  Piggott  has  traced  the  River  Tana  well-nigh  to  Mount  Kenia,  and  then  proceeded 
southward  by  routes  hitherto  unexplored  by  Europeans  to  Mombassa.  Dr.  Hans 
Meyer  was  brilliantly  successful  in  his  endeayours  to  ascend  Kilima  Njaro.  He  has 
displayed,  in  his  persevering  attempts,  a  courage  and  endurance  which  secure  him 
high  rank  even  among  the  illustrious  band  of  African  travellers.    The  Zambezi  and 
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the  oouDtriei  adjoining  iti  basin  luiy«  been  the  scene  of  much  ertivity  during  the  year, 
the  Portuguese  displaying  something  of  the  seal  which  made  their  name  illustrioas  in 
the  early  history  of  African  discoyery ;  but,  after  all,  the  greatest  achievements  wen 
made  by  English  travellers.  Mr.  Rankin  has  explored  the  Chinde  mouth  of  the  Zambesi 
It  has  been  disputed  whether  the  channel  he  claims  to  have  discovered  has  not  been 
previously  known,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  has  succeeded  in  proving  it  to  be  navi- 
gable by  vessels  of  four  to  five  hundred  tons  burden.  For  the  geography  of  the 
Upper  Zambezi  science  is  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  S.  Amot  (the  missionary)  and  Mr. 
Selous,  the  former  having  explored  the  whole  country  from  the  Transvaal  and  the  terri- 
tory of  Bamangwato,  the  north  east  of  the  Kalahari  desert  and  the  river  B^tletle,  wfaidi 
in  the  raioy  season  flows  towards  the  east  into  the  salt  marshes  of  Ktw^t^we,  and  in  the 
dry  season  west  to  Lake  Ngami ;  and  having  traversed  the  Barotse  territory  viidted 
the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Angola^  and  then  retraced  his  steps  to  the  Zambed.  In 
July  last  he  returned  to  the  Oarenganse  country  and  to  Ghitambo,  the  village  where 
Livingstone  met  his  death — having  succsessfully  prepared  the  way  for  the  misaionariee 
in  whose  work  he  is  so  deeply  interested.  Mr.  Selous  has  followed  the  Upper 
Zambezi  into  the  Marutse  Mabunda  country,  and  to  the  south  into  Bamangwato^ 
and  last  May  undertook  a  journey  into  Mashonsland,  a  preliminary  to  further  joumeysi 

Mr.  Delcommuni,  an  officer  of  the  Commercial  and  Industrial  Society  of  the 
Congo,  has  added  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  tributaries  of  that  great  stream, 
having  explored  the  Kassai  and  the  Ovalunna,  and  Lake  Leopold  XL,  which  is  its 
reservoir.  Besides  he  has  traced  the  Lulua  and  the  Sankuru,  and  the  Lomami,  which 
he  has  succeeded  in  distinguishing  from  the  tributary  to  the  Sankuru  of  that  luune^ 
having  navigated  it  for  over  577  milee  to  about  the  spot  where  Commander  Cameron 
crossed  it. 

In  the  French  Congo  district  M.  Crampel  has  explored  a  large  amount  of  terri- 
tory hitherto  untraversed,  and  has  laid  down,  by  compass  observations,  a  track  of  over 
1,802  miles  of  hitherto  unexplored  country.  He  has  traced  a  large  part  of  the  course 
of  the  Ivindo,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Ogow^,  with  several  of  its  affluents,  the 
names  of  which  are  all  new  to  the  map  of  Africa.  He  also  met  with  the  pigmy  race 
known  to  him  as  Akka. 

Captain  Eund  has  again  tried  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  German 
Gameroons,  and  has  found  the  native  population  actively  hostile.  He  reached  the 
upper  part  of  the  river  Niger,  where,  at  the  village  of  Zonon  (8**  48'  N.  lat.  and  12" 
2(y  E.  long.),  he  left  his  companion  Lieut.  Tappenbeck.  Unfortunately,  Lieut.  Tap- 
penbeck's  name  must  be  added  to  the  many  martyrs  of  African  travel  Captain  Kund 
has  obtained  a  large  amount  of  ethnological  information  duriog  his  researchesL  He 
has  met  with  undersized  races,  of  great  courage  and  audacity,  who  are,  in  some  respects, 
akin  to  the  Bushmen  of  South  AfriciL 

Dr.  ZintgrafTs  journeys  have  also  been  in  the  Hinterland  of  the  Cameroons, 
ascending  the  river  Benue  to  Ibi,  and  surveying  a  district  hitherto  left  blank  on 
African  maps. 

Captain  Binger  has  finished  a  two  years*  exploration  of  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Niger ;  beginning  at  Bamaku,  on  the  Joliba,  he  traversed  Mosi,  Salaga,  and  Kong, 
and  finished  his  journey  at  Grand  Bassam,  on  the  Ivory  Coast,  on  the  20th  March, 
1889.  The  French  geographical  journals  are  justly  proud  of  the  achievements  of 
Captain  Binger,  who  has  opened,  it  is  believed,  a  vast  territory  to  those  who  will 
follow  his  stepe  and  adopt  the  conciliatory  spirit  by  which  he  made  himself  friends 
all  aloDg  his  routsi 

Much  information  has  been  obtained  on  the  geography  and  social  condition  of 
Morocco  by  Mr.  J.  Thompson  and  lieutenant  Crichton  Brown,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  L.  B.  Lse 
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and  hi8  brother.  We  have  to  regret  the  death  of  H.  OamiUe  Douls,  the  well-known 
and  distiDguished  French  explorer  of  the  Weetem  Sahara,  who  had  left  Tangiers  in 
August,  but  w&a  killed  aoon  after  paanng  Tafilet 

All  theie  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  Africa  are  no  doubt  of  great  importance^ 
but  they  failed  to  call  forth  the  interest  which  was  directed  to  the  Emin  Pasha  relief 
expeditions  of  Dr.  Peters,  and  especially  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley.  Dr.  Peters  pene- 
trated by  the  Tana  river  through  the  liasai  lands  to  Uganda.  Frequent  reports  as  to  his 
death  reached  Europe,  but  we  are  glad  to  say  that  though  he  was  not  able  to  reach 
Emin  Pasha,  he  has  been  able  to  return  to  the  coast  in  safety,  and  the  report  of  his 
adventures  is  looked  forward  to  with  great  interest.  Stanley  has,  however,  accom- 
plished the  task  he  undertook.  It  is  unnecessary  to  summarise  here  the  tale  which 
our  most  distinguished  member  can  tell  so  much  more  satisfactorily,  and  with  which 
you  all  will  be  familiar  by  the  time  this  summary  can  be  read  by  you.  Let  it  suffice 
to  record  the  discovery  of  the  vast  forest,  the  rectification  of  the  outline  of  Lake 
Yictoria  Nyanza,  and  the  startling  announcement  that  in  Mount  Ruwensori  and  the 
chain  of  mountains  over  which  it  rears  its  snowy  peaks,  we  have  at  last  fixed  those 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  of  which  ancient  geographers  have  told  such  strange  dis- 
cordant tales.  No  story  can  exceed  in  interest  the  account  of  the  arduous  struggle 
against  physical  and  moral  obstacles  which  in  his  journey  from  Tambuya  on  the 
Aruwimi,  which  he  left  on  the  20th  June,  1887,  till  his  arrival  at  Bagamayo  on  the 
5th  December,  1889,  Mr.  Stanley,  with  unexampled  heroism,  met  and  overcame,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  gallant  companions,  Oaptain  Nelson,  Lieutenant  Stain,  Mr. 
Jephson,  and  Dr.  Parke.  We  join  in  the  universal  sorrow  which  laments  the  deaths 
of  Major  Barttelot  and  Mr.  Jamieson  and  the  invaliding  of  Mr.  Rose  Troupi 

Though  it  is  not  strictly  a  geographical  occurrence,  the  granting  of  royal  charters 
to  two  great  British  trading  companies  cannot  be  overlooked,  as  the  establishment  of 
the  East  African  and  South  African  Companies,  together  with  the  progress  which 
German  and  Italian  enterprise  are  making,  promise  noteworthy  advances  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  great  African  continents 

Grossing  the  Atlantic,  we  rejoice  in  the  progress  made  in  the  survey  of  the  north- 
west territories  of  Oanada  by  the  Survey  Department  of  the  Dominion  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  G.  Devile  and  Professor  Selwyn,  and  welcome  the  valuable 
information  contributed  in  the  papers  of  Messrs.  G.  M.  Dawson,  Fawcett^  Ogilvie^ 
Tyrell,  M'Gonnell,  and  BelL 

Lord  Lonsdale  left  Winnipeg  in  March,  1888,  and  plunged  into  the  unknown 
regions  to  the  north-west,  worked  his  way  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Seas,  and  thence 
travelled  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  reaching  Alaska  in  February,  1889,  after  many  trying 
privations  and  dangers.  A  similar  journey  was  undertaken  last  April  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Everest  and  Count  de  Sainville,  who  left  Winnipeg  with  the  intention  of  exploring 
the  Arctic  coast  from  the  Mackensie  mouth  to  Behring  Strait.  The  result  of  their 
journey  is  anticipated  with  great  hopes. 

The  vast  area  of  the  United  States  is  being  carefully  surveyed  under  Government 
auspices  by  their  officers,  by  the  members  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  the  Signal 
Department  of  the  United  States  army.  One-half  of  the  work  has  been  already 
Issued  on  a  scale  of  1-125,000,  or  on  about  half  the  scale  of  our  one-inch  Ordnance 
maps.  A  larger  map  than  this  is  in  preparation,  and  has  been  published  for  nine  or 
ten  states.  The  boundary  between  Alaska  and  the  British  north-west  territories  is 
being  carefully  surveyed  by  Mr.  J.  E.  M^Grath,  and  the  result  will  show  whether 
Mount  St  Elias  is  on  British  or  United  States  territory. 

The  controversy  as  to  the  true  source  of  the  Mississippi  river  has  been  investi- 
gated by  Mr.  J.  V.  Brower,  who  has  refuted  Captain  Glaner's  olaims  to  have  traoed 
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it  to  what  he  called  Qlazier's  Lake,  and  the  old  claimi  of  Lake  Itasca  as  the  true 
ooone  have  been  re-eetablished  and  confirmed. 

In  South  America  M.  Chaifajon  has  completed  hia  journey  to  the  head-watem  of 
the  Orinoco^  and  is  at  present  engaged  m  exploring  the  GkMJira  peninsula. 

M.  Coudreau  has  most  successfully  completed  the  minion  entrusted  to  him  by 
the  Fk«nch  Minister  of  PubUc  Instruction  in  exploring  the  mountains  of  Tumuo- 
Humuc,  in  the  extreme  south  of  French  Guiana,  and  has  obtained  a  varied  mass  of 
geographical,  anthropological,  and  meteorological  information,  as  well  as  valuable 
collections  of  the  fauna  and  flora,  which  the  adventurous  traveller  has  brought  home; 
He  has  also  secured  the  elements  for  the  complete  study  of  two  important  dialects— 
the  Tupi  and  the  Caribbean. 

CoL  A.  P.  Labre  has  explored  the  central  district  of  South  America  lying  between 
the  Madeira  and  the  Parana,  and  our  society  is  indebted  to  Consul  Guillaume,  of 
Southampton,  for  an  excellent  paper  on  this  journey,  together  with  an  admirable  map 
illustrating  the  same. 

Dr.  P.  Ehrenreich  has  returned  from  Cuyaba,  descending  the  Tooontins,  while 
Dr.  A.  Heltmar  has  since  1888  been  occupied  in  exploring  Korth  Peru. 

In  Australasia  several  important  additions  to  our  geographical  knowledge  have 
been  secured.  Right  in  the  centre  of  the  Australian  continent  Mr.  Willshire  dis- 
covered an  active  volcano,  between  150  and  200  miles  north-west  of  Alice  Springs, 
and  Mr.  David  Lindsay,  who  has  crossed  the  continent  from  Dalhousie  on  Lake  Eyre 
to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  confirms  the  discovery.  According  to  Mr.  Lindsay  the 
natives  call  the  mountain  **  the  ever-burning  hill."  Mr.  Tietkins  has  been  exploring 
the  regions  north  of  Lake  Amadous,  while  Mr.  H.  Y.  L.  Brown,  the  Government 
geologist,  has  obtsined  several  valuable  results  by  his  examination  of  the  Mu^grave 
mountains.  In  North  and  North-west  Queensland,  Mr.  A.  Weston,  for  the  Govern- 
ment, and  Mr.  A.  J.  Vogan,  for  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Australia,  have  been 
exploring  districts  hitherto  undescribed.  Professor  Lumholta  has  completed  his 
travels  in  Queensland,  and  has  unpleasantly  startled  us  by  his  vivid  description  of 
the  cannibalism  of  the  natives,  while  giving  most  valuable  information  as  to  the 
geology,  the  fauna,  and  flora  of  the  country. 

Professor  Haddon,  Captain  Douglas,  Dr.  Guppy,  Mr.  Basil  Thompson,  and  Mr. 
W.  D.  Pitcaim  have  made  excursions  to  the  islands  extending  from  Java  to  New 
Guinea,  the  Lomsiade  Archipelago,  and  North  Queensland,  and  while  greatly  enlaig- 
ing  our  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  these  districts,  have  also  added  to  our  know- 
ledge of  their  geology  and  natural  history. 

Sir  W.  Mai^gregor  has  ascended  the  peaks  of  the  Owen  Stanley  Range  (so-called 
after  the  commander  of  the  Rattlesnake,  who  explored  this  country  in  1846-50,  with 
Professor  Huxley  as  his  medical  officer),  in  New  Guinea,  and  has  named  the  highest 
point,  18,121  feet  above  the  sea  level,  Mount  Victoria.  He  found  in  the  northern 
valleys  of  the  range  a  numerous  and  settled  population.  An  interesting  rttmaU  of 
this  journey  has  been  given  to  the  society  by  Mr.  J.  Thompson,  F.RG.SJL  of  Bris- 
bane, illustrated  by  a  capital  map  of  the  district. 

It  is  only  just  in  this  connection  to  refer  to  the  botanical  researches  of  Dr.  E. 
Hellwig  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Finsch  Haven,  and  in  German  New  Guinea. 

The  chief  features  of  North  Polar  exploration  are  to  be  found  in  the  journeys  of 
Messrs.  Kiikenthal  and  Walter  to  Spitsbergen,  and  of  Mr.  Nansen's  successful  expedi- 
tion across  Greenland.  Mr.  Eukenthal  was  sent  out  by  the  Geographical  Society  of 
Bremen,  together  with  Mr.  Walter,  and  these  gentlemen  have  been  able  very  con- 
siderably to  correct  the  charts  of  the  coast  of  Spitzbeigen  and  the  neighbouring 
islands,  and  have  maiked  them  with  valuable  soundings  and  observations  as  to 
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conreiitfl.  The  yesael  in  which  they  started,  the  Beratine,  was  unfortunately  wrecked, 
Another  whaler,  the  Cecilia  Malene  reecned  them,  and  on  board  of  thia  they  were 
able  to  continue  their  investigations  successfully. 

Mr.  Nansen's  extraordinary  achievement  in  crossing  the  vast  glaciers  of  Green- 
land will  long  be  remembered  and  its  details  carefully  studied.  He  has  successfully 
overthrown  the  opinion  maintained  by  some  geologists  that  so  vast  a  country  as 
Greenland  could  not  be  entirely  covered  by  glaciers.  His  intended  attempt  to  reach 
the  Pole  itself  will  be  watched  with  the  deepest  interest,  and  hope  that  so  intrepid 
and  energetic  a  traveller  will  not  fail,  and  if  daring  and  perseverance  can  make  success 
possible,  where  so  many  have  been  overcome  by  the  force  of  Nature,  he  will  succeed. 

This  hurried  summary  of  the  practical  work  of  geographical  research  fails,  no 
doubt,  in  even  naming  all  that  has  been  done  by  the  persevering  energy  of  those  to 
whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  its  own  conformation,  its  inhabitants, 
and  products.  The  work  is  too  wide  to  be  comprised  within  our  brief  limits.  But 
the  results  of  all  this  self-sacrificing  enterprise  would  be  lost  if  they  were  not  made 
known  to  society  and  their  value  made  practical  by  educational  appliances.  Our 
country  is  only  slowly  awakening  to  the  importance  of  the  study  of  Geography. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society  for  a  long  period  was  the  only  scientific  institu- 
tion in  the  country  which  recognised  its  value.  We  can  now  claim  that  it  has  several 
sister  associations  promoting  the  study,  and  among  them  may  put  forward  the  work 
done  by  our  society  as  not  without  its  well-marked  influence.  Our  Journal  is 
welcomed  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  and  its  interesting  character  is  laigely  due 
to  the  devoted  zeal  of  the  Editor  and  his  able  coadjutors,  best  known  to  us  under 
the  name  of  the  Victorians.  It  is  only  fair,  while  speaking  of  these  gentlemen,  to 
mention  the  valuable  assistance  they  have  often  given  to  us  by  illustrating  the  evening 
addressee  by  their  specially-prepared  maps  ;  and  to  refer  once  more  to  the  disinterested 
work  done  in  lecturing  and  all  other  practical  ways  by  Mr.  Sowerbutts,  without  whose 
activity  it  can  be  asserted  our  Society  would  neither  have  come  into  existence  nor 
have  accomplished  the  work  it  has  done. 

It  is  g^tifying  to  see  that  the  great  national  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge have  appointed  professors  or  readers  on  our  science,  and  have  included  it  in 
their  extensive  schemes.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  special  regret  to  us  in  this 
district  that  the  Victoria  University  has  not  yet  been  called  upon  either  to  recognise 
such  appointments  at  any  of  its  Colleges  or  to  include  the  subject  in  its  extension 
plan. 

The  Chambers  of  London  and  of  Manchester  have  both  made  Commercial  Geo- 
graphy part  of  their  schemes  of  examination,  entitling  thoee  who  pass  in  it,  with 
other  branches,  to  certificates ;  and  our  society  is  itself  engaged  in  preparing  plans 
for  promoting  geographical  study  in  elementary  and  evening  schools. 


The  Report  of  the  Council  to  the  members  and  the  year's  Balance  Sheet  (having 
been  duly  audited  by  Mr.  Gregory  and  Mr.  Aldred)  were  read  as  follows : — 

AKNUAL  REPORT. 

In  very  many  respects  the  Council  feel  that  their  Annual  Report  to  the  Geographical 
Society  is  a  more  cheerful  and  hopeful  one  as  to  the  future  than  they  have  been  able 
to  lay  before  the  members  in  previous  years,  while  in  respect  to  the  work  done  its 
record  is  as  good  as  in  former  sessions.  The  roll  of  members  has  been  very  materially 
inorsased,  113  ordinary,  86  associate,  and  7  corresponding  members  having  been  added 
to  the  list.    On  the  other  hand  we  have  to  deplore  a  very  heavy  diminution  owing  to 
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death.  During  the  year  we  have  lost  Mr.  John  Slagg,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society, 
Mr.  Alderman  Gbldachmidt,  one  of  its  truBteee,  Mrs.  Roby,  one  of  the  members  of  its 
Council,  and  twelve  others,  whose  places  it  will  be  difficult  to  filL  The  services  ren- 
dered by  these  friends  haye  been  duly  recognised  by  special  resolutions  sent  to  their 
bereaved  representatives.  Though  the  death  of  Mr.  Hutton  occurred  since  the  year 
1889,  his  great  services  to  the  Society  make  it  impossible  to  pass  over  the  loos  you 
have  sustained  in  his  decease  without  this  note.  The  resignations  have  been  45.  ^e 
Council  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  list  of  members  which,  at  the  dose  of 
the  year  1888,  numbered  696  now  stands  at  801.  Though  this  increase  is  plfwuring,  it 
is  not  yet  satisfactory,  as  till  the  Society  has  a  roll  of  1,000  members  its  means  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  do  justice  to  the  claims  made  upon  them.  It  is  also  to  be  regretted 
that  there  are  very  many  of  the  annual  subscriptions  in  arrear,  and  though  the  gpneat 
majority  of  these  are  perfectly  safe,  yet  it  would  greatly  aid  the  economical  manage- 
ment of  the  Society  if  members  would  not  cause  the  officers  to  make  repeated  applloa^ 
tion  for  their  contributions. 

The  Balance  Sheet  shows  that  although  there  have  been  extra  calls  upon  the 
treasurer  during  the  twelve  months  for  the  publication  of  the  Journal,  which  covered 
a  year  and  a  quarterns  issue,  and  a  very  large  number  of  meetings,  the  year's  income 
has  exceeded  the  expenditure.  The  Council  is  altogether  unable  to  say  how  greatly 
the  members  are  indebted  to  the  Secretary  for  the  work  he  has  done  onoe  the 
establishment  of  the  Society.  Without  his  enthusiasm  and  energy  it  would  never 
have  gained  its  present  high  position.  The  debt,  which  has  been  so  grievous  a  burden 
to  active  work,  is  now  reduced  to  a  very  small  amount^  and  if  a  slight  effort  only  is' 
made  will  soon  be  altogether  cleared  off,  and  if  the  arrears  which  have  been  already 
named  are  collected,  a  satisfactory  financial  basis  for  future  operations  will  be  secured. 

The  number  of  meetings  held  during  the  year  1889  was  83,  and  from  January  to 
July,  1890,  was  ^0,  making  in  all  53.  The  following  list  will  show  the  vaiisd 
character  of  the  papers,  &c. : — 

SUBOFB. 

Athens  and  Neighbourhood:  Messrs.  Pingstone  and  Sankey.  Sea  of  A^ov : 
Bev.  A.  Colbeck.  From  Newcastle  to  the  YeneseL  The  Great  Cave  of  Adelsberg. 
The  Snowline  of  the  Tatra  Mountains :  M.  K  Grissenger.  A  Spring  Ride  in  Southern 
Spain.    The  Hardy  Norsemen :  M.  Du  Chaillu.    Duke  Frederic  and  Bremen. 

ASIA. 

The  Bival  Routes  to  China :  Mr.  Holt  S.  Hallett.  The  Coins  of  China :  Consul 
Gardner.  Peking  and  the  Pekingese  :  Rev.  G.  Owen.  Floods  in  China :  Chinese 
Embassy.  Formosa  :  Mr.  Rippon.  Notes  of  Travel  from  Shanghai  to  St.  Petersburg : 
Mr.  J.  M.  Molesworth.  The  Necessary  Extension  of  Indian  Railways  for  the  Develop- 
ment of  British  and  British  Indian  Trade :  Mr.  Holt  a  Hallet.  The  Decree  for  the 
Great  Chinese  Railway.    Siberian  Trade  :  Mr.  H.  N.  Sullivan.    Chinese  Chess. 

APBIOA. 

Fernando  Po  :  Rev.  T.  Parr,  M.A.  East  Africa :  Rev.  L.  Scott  (Views).  Congo : 
Mr.  B.  C.  Phillips  (Views).  El  Senoussi  and  the  Mahdi.  The  Island  of  Lukoma: 
Archdeacon  Maples.  Morocco  and  the  Moors :  Mr.  J.  Thomson.  The  Cape  Colony, 
Transvaal,  &a  :  Mr.  W.  Ashman.  Mashonaland  :  Mr.  F.  C.  Selous.  The  Manners,  Ac, 
of  Congo  Natives :  Mr.  R.  E.  Dennett  Nyassa :  Capt.  Lingaid.  Nyaasa :  Mr.  F.  Moir. 
The  Portuguese  Possessions  in  Angola,  &c. :  Mr.  J.  Rippon.  Charter  of  Incorporation  • 
of  British  South  African  Company.    Cotton  Interests  in  Gold  Coast,  &c. :  Gtoveraor 
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Moloney.  Kelodiei  of  NativeB  of  West  Africa :  Qoyemor  Moloney.  Lagoons  of  the 
Bight  of  Benin :  Mr  A.  Millson.  In  Tropical  Airioa.  Swaailand*  Italian  Interests 
in  Africa. 

AMKBICA. 

Florida  and  the  English  :  Mr.  A.  Montefiore.  The  Creation  of  New  OountieB  in 
Northern  Minnesota :  Mr.  A.  J.  HilL  Recent  Travels  in  Peru  and  Bolivia :  Ohevalier 
H.  GuiUaume. 

AUBTRATiABTA. 

Taranaki,  New  Zealand :  Mr.  R.  H.  Qibson,  B.A.  Meteorology  in  Queensland  : 
Mr.  C.  L.  Wragge.  Australia,  Curiosities  of:  Mr.  W.  Ashbum.  Leprosy  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands. 

800I0L0OT. 

The  Effects  of  Manufacturing  Processes  in  Relation  to  Health :  Dr.  Arlidge. 
The  Manners,  Customs,  and  Superstitions  of  the  Congo  Natives :  Mr.  R.  E.  Dennett 
The  Melodies  of  Qold  Coast  Tribes :  Governor  Moloney.  Chinese  Chess.  Halifax 
Waterworks  and  the  Hebden  Valley  :  Councillor  J.  Foster. 

KDUOATIOir. 

Teaching  of  Commercial  Geography  in  Primary  and  Secondary  Schools,  &c. :. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Silberbach.  Teaching  of  Geography  with  New  Appliances.  Teaching  of  Com- 
mercial Geography  and  the  Value  of  School  Museums :  St.  Bede's.  Yorkshire  Union 
of  Mechanics'  Institutes  :  Report  of  Delegate.  British  Association :  Report  of  Delegate. 
Sir  F.  de  Winton's  Address  on  Commercial  Geography  at  the  British  Association. 
What  Geography  Ought  to  Be :  Prince  Krapotkin.  The  Geographical  Distribution 
of  Plants  :  Mr.  L.  H.  Grindon.    Geography :  Mr.  C.  Marvin. 

YIBITB. 

Owens  College  Museum — Geology  in  the  Museum,  Coalfields,  and  Industries : 
Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins.  Technical  Schools,  Princeas  Street  and  Peter  Street — Cotton, 
Metal,  Chemical,  &a.  Industries.  Ardwick  Museum — Local  Natural  History,  Geology, 
&a,  &c  General  Poet  Office — Letter  Communication,  Telegrpphy,  and  Administration. 
St.  Bede's  College — A  Model  School,  Commercial  Museum,  Treasurer  of  the  Library, 
&a  Aocrington,  Whalley,  Mytton,  Stoneyhurst,  Longridge,  Preston.  A  View  of  the 
Uplands  and  Valleys  of  the  Northern  Part  of  the  County ;  Historical  and  Ecclesiastical 
Remains ;  County  of  Great  Interest,  Geologically  and  Historically ;  a  Great  Educa- 
tional Institution  ;  Valuable  Library,  Astronomical  Works  of  Value,  Photography, 
the  Daily  Sun  Spots,  &c.,  &c;  The  Congress  of  Geography  in  Paris  (See  Special 
Report).  The  Exhibition,  Paris,  &o.,  &a  Botanical  Gardens :  Address  by  Mr.  L.  H. 
Grindon. 

The  thanks  of  the  members  are  due  to  all  the  friends  who  have  so  ably  contributed 
to  the  meetings. 

The  CounoO  have  oontinued  this  year  the  arrangements  for  excursions  of  the 
members  to  places  and  objects  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  have  sent  deputa- , 
tions  to  various  meetings,  among  which  must  be  specially  mentioned  the  Congress  of 
G(eographical  Societies  held  in  Paris,  on  which  a  report  was  presented  by  the  secretary. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  pass  over  the  special  work  done  by  the  Victorians,  the  most 
energetic  working  members  of  the  society.  To  their  labours  we  are  indebted  for  the 
careful  analysis  of  the  contributions  of  foreign  societies  to  geographical  science  which 
form  so  valuable  a  feature  of  our  Journal,  and  the  preparation  of  maps  in  illustration 
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of  lectures  and  pftpen  read  before  the  eociety.  They  have  now  undertaken  the  pre- 
paration of  lectures  to  be  addressed  to  popular  audiences  whereby  the  study  ol 
geography  will  be  cultivated  in  places  which  the  society  could  not  otherwise  reach. 
The,GouncQ  gratefully  record  the  obligation  which  they,  in  common  with  all  the 
members  of  the  society,  owe  to  these  gentlemen. 

Very  considerable  additions  have  been  made  during  the  year  te  the  library.  The 
proceedings  of  foreign  societies  received  in  exchange  for  our  Journal,  the  generous 
gifts  from  colonial  and  foreign  governments  and  municipalities  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  private  dcmors,  have  all  been  duly  acknowledged.  The  members  are,  perhaps 
unaware  of  the  rich  storehouse  of  geographical  knowledge  which  they  have  the  right 
to  use.  Unfortunately  the  society's  means  do  not  allow  a  proper  display  of  the  books 
and  maps  it  possesses.  When  Manchester  does  greater  justice  to  the  claims  of  the 
Geographical  Society  it  will  be  possible  to  utilise  its  resources  more  completely.  The 
publication  of  the  Journal  has  been  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  society's  activitaea 
The  Council  report  with  pleasure  that  they  receive  from  competent  authoritiea  the 
assurance  of  the  service  it  renders  to  geographical  science.  Many  who  are  anaUe  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  society  peruse  the  proceedings  recorded  in  its  pages  with 
profit  and  with  pleasure 

In  conclusion,  the  Council  commend  the  interests  of  the  society  to  the  members, 
with  the  hope  that  all  will  do  their  utmost  to  increase  its  means  and  enable  it  to 
carry  out  with  increasing  efficiency  the  great  objects  for  which  it  was  established. 


OBITUARY. 

The  Society  has  su£fered  severely  by  deaths  during  the  year  1889.  Among  those 
who  have  thus  g^one  may  be  mentioned  Mrs.  Roby  (one  of  the  members  of  the 
Council),  Mr.  Harold  WooUey,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Macfadyen,  Mr.  T.  A.  Walker  (contractor 
for  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal),  Mr.  Alderman  Coldschmidt  (one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Society),  Mr.  John  Slagg,  M.P.  (one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society),  Mr.  Yentiy 
de  M.  Mellin,  Mr.  J.  J.  Armitage,  Mr.  W.  A.  Beith,  Mr.  A.  Dehn,  Mr.  H.  JefOries, 
Mr.  D.  T.  Craig,  Mr.  M.  W.  Thompstone.  Also  the  following  life  members :  Mr.  J.  W. 
Edwards,  and  Mr.  R.  Peacock,  M.P. 

The  dropping  out  of  members  by  death  is  one  of  the  painful  experiences  of  a 
Society  like  ours.  We  are  grateful  for  the  generous  help  they  have  given  us  whilsb 
here,  and  revere  their  memory  when  departed.  The  work  they  have  left  unfinished 
must  now  be  taken  up  by  other  hands,  and  a  list  such  as  this  one  is  a  call  to  our 
members  to  help  us  in  the  effort  to  obtain  the  addition  of  new  members  to  take  their 
places  in  the  great  work  we  have  in  hand,  whilst  the  call  to  those  who  are  members 
is  equally  great  to  do  all  they  can  in  the  short  space  it  may  be  they  have  allotted  to 
them  in  this  place. 
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RBVENUB   ACCOUNT, 
January  Ui  to  December  Slti^  18S9. 


IKOOMB.  £    8.   d.   £    fl.   d. 

ToBdanoe,  1888   81  16  10 

„  Memben'Bubflcrlptioiia— 

„  400  OnUnary  at  81s 426    6    0 

„  186AnodateatlOB.6d...  97  IS    0 

,,  1  Soelety  at  £2  28. 2    2    0 

626    1    0 

„  T^anifer  from  Life  Mem- 

berahip  Account 81    0    0 

„  Bank  Interest  0  17    3 


£689  14    1 


BXPKHDITUBB.  £     ft.    d.    £     B.    d. 

ByEzpenseeof  MeetingB..  162    2    3 

„  Journal,  Supplement  1887 

to  Maxtsh,  1889    245    6 

„  Bent,  Rates,  Gas,  and  In- 
surance    61    6 

, ,  Books,  Maps,  Binding,  and 

BhelTes  for  Library  ....  23  19 

,1  Sundry  Expenses,  Bta- 
tionery,TelegTams,  Post- 
age, Carriagei  Gleaning 
Offices,  *o 89    0    5' 

„  Gommisalon  and  Tbtpexk' 
ses,  Girculars,  Postage, 
Ac.,  for  New  Members..  18    4    2 

„  Balance  carried  forward.. 


102    4    7 
4  15  10 


£689  14    1 


GENERAL   BALANCE    ACCOUNT, 
January  to  December  Sltt,  1889. 


AssBTB.  £    s.  d.  £    s.  d. 

To  Arrears  of  Members'  Sub- 
scriptions, estimated  at  299  16    6 
„  Balance  of  Defldenov  Ao- 
oount,  as  per  last  Balance 

Sheet 88  19    2 

I,  Less  Donations  received. .    8  11    6 

85    7    8 

„  Stock  of  Journals  on  hand  46  17    0 

„  Gash  in  hand,  Treasurer..    2    0    9 


It 


»f 


Secretary..    2    2    4 


4    8    1 


£435    8    8 


LlABlUTISB.  £    s.   d. 
By  Eleven  life  Membership  Subscrip- 
tions in  Reserve 115  10    0 

„  Accounto  owing  to  Sundry  Persona  814  17    6 
„  Balance  from  Revenue  Account..      4  16  10 


£435    8    8 


▲UDITOBS'  UIUTIFIOATS. 


Audited  and  found  corrtct, 


(Signed) 


THEODORE  GREGORY,  F.CJL, 
WILLIAM  ALDRED,  F.C.A, 


} 


Auditors. 


July  25th,  1889. 


The  Report  and  Balance  Sheet  were  adopted  on  the  motion  of  the  Chajrhan  ; 
eeoooded  by  Mr.  M.  SnsRUP,  F.G.S. 
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The  following  were  duly  elected  to  be  the  CoonoQ  and  Officers  of  the  Society  for 
the  ensuing  term  : — 

FBmDKNT. 

HiB  Once  the  DuKS  of  Divonbhibi,  E.O.,  Chancellor  of  the  Victoria  UnlTenity. 


yiOS-FBRBUDXHTS. 


The  Most  Hon.  and  BeT.  the  Marquia 

of  Normanby. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Derby,  K.O., 

&C.,  Ac 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton. 
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The  very  hearty  thanks  of  the  Society  to  the  officers  for  their  past  services,  and 
regret  that  Dr.  Greenwood  had  ceased  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  Society,  with  thanka 
to  him  for  his  very  valuable  assistance  in  the  past,  were  given ;  and  thanks  to  the 
chairman,  for  his  services  to  the  Society  and  for  presiding,  concluded  the  meeting. 
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of  the  Council. 
Mrs.  Bosden  T.  Leech. 
Mr.  George  Lord,  J.P. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Nodal. 
Mr.  James  Par  lane,  J.  P.,   Consul  for 

Paraguay. 
Mr.  Fritz  Reiss. 
Mons.  Leon  Gme.  Le  Rouz,  Yice-Consul 
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Messrs.  Theodore  Gregory,  F.C.A.,  William  Aldred,  F.C.A. 

8B0BITABT. 

Eli  Sowerbutts,  F.RG.S..  44,  Brown  Street,  Manchester. 


The  very  hearty  thanks  of  the  Society  to  the  officers  for  their  past  services,  and 
regret  that  Dr.  Greenwood  had  ceased  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  Society,  with  tlumks 
to  him  for  his  very  valuable  assistance  in  the  past,  were  given ;  and  thanks  to  the 
chairman,  for  his  services  to  the  Society  and  for  presiding,  concluded  the  meeting. 
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UR.   BENRT  IL   STANLEY.      BOBH   I81L 

Hononuj  member  o(  the  ManabMt«rO«ograpUeal  Soda^. 
[By  ptmiuum  of  lAe  DaHiT  Gbafbic.) 
Jonra  Ueeting  of  the  Ibncheater  Qeographiul  Sooieiy  uid  the  mnoIu»bar  Athenawm, 
■t  the  Free  Tnde  H»ll,  Friday,  June  20th,  1890,  at  8  p.m. 

Hr.  Stmuel  Ogdea,  Tioe-pnudeotoE  theSooiet;  uid  preeideDtoI  tha  AQiaDtBam 
oooupied  the  cbwr,  Mid  imoiigit  othan  praaent  were  tha  Wonhipful  t^  Major  of  Man 
ohcater  (Hr.  Aldemun  John  Hark)  Mid  a  large  number  of  the  memben  of  the  Oit; 
Ooniioil,the  Lord  BiHhopofSaU6rd(Dr.  VaughaD),  the  Wonhipful  tlieHayor  of  Rodi- 
<bla,  the  Wonhipful  the  KaTor  of  Balford,  tha  Wonhipful  the  Mayor  of  Stockport, 
Profeaaor  A.  W.  Ward,  Litt,  D.  (prindpal  of  Owens  College),  Sir  J.  a  Lee,  Kt.,  J.P., 
Hr.  B.  Armitage,  J.F.,  Mr.  Oliver  Haywood,  J.P.,  Hr.  J.  ThewUa  Johnwm,  J.F.,  Mr.  a 
L,  Kejmer  (Tioe-ehurmui  of  the  Council),  Hr.  Hanry  Lee,  J.P.  (praaidoDt  of  the 
Hancheater  Chamber  ol  Commeroe),  Mr.  W.  Mather,  H.P.,  Re*.  S.  A.  Stainthal  (chair- 
man of  the  UouQcil),  Hr.  AldennaQ  C.  Hakinaon,  J.P.,  Mr.  J.  Jardiae,  J.P.  (ohairmaii 
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of  the  ICaneherter  Boyil  Ezohinge),  Mr.  T.  R.  Wilkinsoii  (noe-oonsul  for  the  Ottonuo 
Empbe),  Mr.  Frederick  Burton,  Rot.  L.  C.  GasarteUi,  M.A.  (St  Bede's),  ProCeeur  T. 
H.  Core,  H.A.  (Owens  College),  IOm  Day,  Chefalier  Froehlioh  (▼ioe-ooiml  for  Italj},. 
Mr.  George  Barker,  Mr.  Elijah  Hehn,  Mr.  A.  Hoghea,  MJL,  Rev.  M  G.  Glaaebiook,. 
M.A.,  Mr.  Job  Irlam,  Mrs.  B.  T.  Leech,  Mr.  Geoiige  Lord,  J.P.,  Mr.  J.  Parlane,  J.P. 
(consul  for  Parsguay),  Mr.  F.  Reisa,  M.  L.  G.  le  Roux  (viooH^nsul  for  France),  Mr 
Councillor  W.  Sherratt,  Mr.  M.  Stimip,  F.G.S.  (hon.  sec  Manchester  Geologic»t 
Society),  Mr.  Thomas  Swanwick,  Mr.  A.  R.  Gall^  and  Mr.  F.  Zimmem  (hon.  sea's 
Of  the  Manchester  Geographical  Society),  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Anson,  Rer.  J 
C.  Allen,  Mr.  Alderman  Dickins,  J.P.,  Mr.  G.  H.  Gaddum,  Mr.   GilUbnmd,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Heape,  Mr.  Alexander  Ireland,  Mr.  Councillor  Bosdin  T.  Leech,  Mr.  W 
H.  Talbot  (town  clerk  of  Manchester),  Mr.  B.  A.  Fitsgerald  (hon.  sec.  of  the  Man- 
chester Athen»am),  Mr.  T.  Schofield  (secretary  to  the  Manchester  Athenssum),  and 
Mr.  Eli  Sowerbutts  (secretary  to  the  Manchester  (Geographical  Society). 

The  Urge  hall  of  the  Free  Trade  Hall  was  full,  every  seat  being  occupied  by  the- 
members  and  the  friends  of  the  two  institutions. 

Mr.   Ogden   said   the    manifestation    of    feeling   with    which    Mr.    Stanley 
had  been  received  spoke  louder  than  words  the  gratification  they  had  in  seeing 
him  again  on  that  platform.    After  triumphing  over  all  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of 
his  great  journey  he  was  now  amongst  them,  sound  in  health  and  whole  in  limb.    The^ 
members  of  the  Manchester  Athennum  for  many  years  past  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
listening  to  men  distinguiahed  in  literature  and  in  science  from  that  platform,  but  it 
might  safely  be  affirmed  that  never  on  any  former  occasion  had  so  profound  an  interest- 
attached  to  the  peraonality  of  any  individual  as  to  that  of  the  distinguished  visitor 
who  was  present  with  them  that  evening.    He  was  sure  that  millions  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  who  had  been  moved  by  reading  the  account  of  the  marvellous  adventurer 
of  Mr.  Stanley  felt  a  deep  regard  and  personal  interest  in  him  because  they  knew  how- 
well  and  nobly  he  had  served  the  English  nation.    He  had  done  so  from  principles^ 
and  sentiments,  and  feelings,  and  motives  higher  than  those  even  of  patriotism.    It 
bad  been  from  a  noble  impulse  and  determination  that  as  far  as  in  him  lay  he  would 
endeavour  to  aerve  the  interests  of  humanity  at  large.    He  remembered  reading  som» 
time  ago  that  the  United  States  Minister  in  Turkey,  so  much  as  18  or  20  years  ago, 
knowing  Mr.  Stanley  well,  and  at  a  time  when  he  was  nearly  unknown  to  the  world, 
predicted  that  he  (Mr.  Stanley)  was  bom  to  achieve  greatness,  and  that  he  would  yet 
leave  his  mark  behind  him  in  the  world.    That  Minister  said  Mr.  Stanley  had  all  the- 
qualities  of  great  travellers — a  hardy  frame,  invincible  courage,  and  determination  to 
persevere  in  any  undertaking  upon  which  he  entered  with  the  view  of  prosecuting  it 
to  success.    That  prediction  was  very  early  realised,  to  a  very  large  extent,  for  soon 
after  that  Mr.  Stanley  had  the  honour  of  receiving  at  the  hands  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  their  gold  medal,  and  the  Fereign  Minister  of  that  day  waa 
requested  by  the  Queen  to  convey  to  him  Her  Majesty's  high  appreciation  of  the  courage,, 
the  prudence,  and  the  seal  with  which  he  had  accomplished  hia  mission  of  finding- 
Livingstone.    Not  content  with  that,  the  Queen  sent  him  her  personal  thanks, 
congratulated  him  upon  hia  great  aucoess,  and  presented  him  with  a  valuable  gift 
with  the  Royal  monogram  set  in  brilliants.    In  view  of  an  important  and  interesting^ 
event  which  they  saw  in  the  immediate  future,  they  might  venture  to  hope  that  that 
gift  was  destined  to  become  an  heirloom  in  the  family  of  Stanley.    Mr.  Stanley's 
marvellous  courage,  vigour,  and  endurance  had  enabled  him,  as  regarded  those 
geographical  traditions  and  legends  which  had  come, to  us  from  prehistoric  times,  and 
yet  were  after  all  traditions  and  legends,  to  clothe  them  with  a  good  deal  of  life, 
truth,  and  actuality,  which  had  elevated  them  into  the  region  of  historic  facta^  and 
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had  made  the  world  at  large  Mr.  Stanley's  debtor.  He  yentured  to  say  that  Mr. 
Stanley  had  discovered  a  new  continent  for  the  world,  and  he  had  opened  up  that 
continent  to  the  agencies  and  resources  of  civilisation,  and  in  opening  it  up  to  those 
agencies  and  resources  he  had  given  a  death-blow  to  the  barbarous  customs  inseparable 
from  slavery  and  the  slave  trade.  With  those  few  remarks  of  an  introductory  nature 
he  begged  now  to  invite  Mr.  Stanley  to  deliver  his  address. 

Mr.  Stanley  then  addressed  the  meeting  and  said :  It  was  to  a 
Scotchman  that  they  were  indebted  for  that  beautiful  and  inspir- 
ing picture  of  a  governor  at  bay  in  the  far-off  Soudan,  defying  the 
victorious  Mahdists,  and  fighting  bravely  inch  by  inch  for  the  land 
which  he  had  been  appointed  to  rule  by  Greneral  Gordon.  That 
governor  was  describea  as  a  tall  military  figure,  of  severe  aspect,  a 
rigid  moralist,  of  inflexible  will  and  scientific  attainments,  and  his 
name  was  Emin.  That  picture  became  impressed  upon  all  their 
imaginations;  and  when  another  Scotchman  of  Argyleshire 
asked  him  if  he  would  be  willing  to  lead  an  expedition  to  the 
relief  of  Emin,  the  image  of  the  brave  governor  fighting  against 
immense  odds  in  the  remote  heart  of  Africa,  straitened  in  means, 
environed  by  dangers,  isolated  from  his  kind,  filled  his  mind, 
and  in  a  reckless  mood  he  answered  in  the  affirmative.  And 
forthwith  came  appeals  from  the  brave,  adventurous,  and  young 
in  these  islands  tnat  he  would  be  pleased  to  associate  them  with 
him  in  the  enterprise  of  relief.  They  vowed  strictest  fidelity, 
obedience  to  any  terms,  and  the  utmost  devotion,  and  from 
among  a  host  of  applicants  Major  Barttelot,  of  the  7th  Fusiliers ; 
Mr.  Jameson,  a  rich  young  civilian ;  Lieutenant  Stairs,  of  the 
Royal  Engineers  ;  Captain  Nelson,  of  Methuen's  Light  Horse ; 
Surgeon  rarke,  of  the  Medical  Department ;  Messrs.  Jephson, 
Troup,  Ward,  and  Bonny,  were  enrolled  as  members  of  the 
expeoition  to  relieve  Emin  Pasha,  Governor  of  Equatoria.  Had 
their  means  only  been  equal  to  their  opportimities,  they  might 
have  emptied  tne  barracks,  the  colleges,  the  public  schools,  he 
might  almost  say  the  nurseries,  so  great  was  the  number  of 
apflications  to  'join  in  this  adventSrous  quest  The  route 
resolved  upon  was  that  from  Zanzibar  westward  by  the  south 
end  of  Lake  Victoria  to  the  Albert ;  but  about  thirteen  days 
before  they  sailed  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  through  his  gener- 
ous offers  of  assistance,  induced  them  to  change  their  plans  and 
to  choose  the  Congo  route,  which  had  the  advantage  of  being 
about  five  hundred  miles  shorter  land  journey.  As  regards  the 
choice  of  route,  he  said  with  the  utmost  deliberation  that  had 
they  been  sent  out  seven  months  previous  to  Januarv,  1887,  the 
Congo  route  would  have  been  infinitely  the  preferable ;  but  it 
happened  that  there  were  changes  transpinng,  even  at  their 
departure,  of  which  they  knew  not,  which  converted  the  region 
thej  were  fated  to  travel  over  into  hungry  forests,  in  traversing 
which  they  were  subjected  to  the  most  hideous  sufferings  and 
privations  that  ever  African  caravan  underwent.      In  all  his 
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lectures  and  speeches  on  Africa  he  had  done  his  best  to  remind 
the  audiences  of  the  services  of  those  to  whom  they  ought  to  be 
grateful.  If  he  employed  the  personal  pronoun  they  were  to 
understand  that  his  companions,  white  and  black,  were  always 
included,  and  especially  the  British  officers  and  Zanzibans, 
without  whom  no  relief  or  rescue  of  Emin  would  have  been 
possible.  But  there  was  one  person  whom  he  had  not  yet  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  their  expedition,  about  whose  services 
he  had  been  singularly  silent.  Through  a  strange  oversight  he 
had  neglected  to  say  a  word  about  Sir  William  Mackinnon  and 
his  associates,  who  contributed  to  the  fund  about  £16,000,  which 
made  relief  possible.  Three-fourths  of  the  contributors  were 
Scotchmen.  He  should  not  omit  to  mention,  amongst  others, 
the  late  Mr.  J.  F.  Hutton,  of  Manchester,  and  the  son  of  Sir 
William  Mackinnon,  who  worked  with  might  and  main  at 
Zanzibar  to  ec^uip  and  prepare  the  expedition  in  time.  Four 
days  after  their  arrival — February  25,  1887 — they  set  sail  for 
the  mouth  of  the  Congo  River.  Iiiey  moved  up  the  river  with 
680  men  and  about  160  tons  of  cargo.  The  entire  force  con- 
sisted of  11  whites,  623  Zanzibaris,  62  Soudanese,  13  Somalis, 
and  two  Swazis.  The  chief  of  the  Zanzibaris  was,  he  thought, 
present  with  them  that  evening.  Accompanying  them  were 
Tippoo  Tib  and  96  of  his  followers,  to  whom  free  board  and 
passage  from  Zanzibar  to  Stanley  Falls  were  granted,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  promising  to  supply  the  expedition  with  600 
carriers  to  assist  m  the  transport  of  ammunition  to  the  Albert 
Nyanza  for  the  beleaguered  governor  of  the  Equatorial  Province. 
He  need  not  detain  them  with  an  account  of  the  march  to 
Stanley  Pool,  340  miles  from  the  sea,  nor  of  the  voyage  of  over 
1,000  miles  up  the  Upper  Congo  to  a  place  called  Yambuya,  on 
the  Aruwimi  Kiver,  because  they  ought  to  have  a  fairish  idea  of 
the  scenery  and  other  things  from  former  addresses  of  his 
delivered  in  Manchester.  Speaking  of  the  latest  news  of  Emin 
Pasha's  position,  Mr.  Stanley  said  he  met  Dr.  Junker  at  Cairo, 
and  he  made  some  notes  of  what  Dr.  Junker  said  about  the 
Pasha.  His  notes  were :  "  Emin  Pasha  very  short-sighted,  great 
linguist,  no  fighter,  but  good  administrator.  Is  very  prudent 
Doubtful  about  seven  years'  pay  due  to  him."  The  last  news 
was  very  discouraging.  The  last  news  received  before  starting 
from  London  from  the  Foreign  Office  was  that  Emin  was  implor- 
ing help  before  being  overwhelmed,  that  he  was  debating  with 
himself  as  to  which  route  would  be  best  for  him  to  retreat  by, 
but  that,  prevailed  upon  bv  Mr.  Mackay,  he  had  at  last  become 
convinced  that  it  would  be  best  to  remain  until  he  received 
orders  from  his  Government.  That  the  public  received  later 
letters  giving  different  views  of  his  position,  after  the  expedition 
departed  from  England,  did  not  alter  the  conditions  under  which 
they  set  out.    Having  despatched  couriers  from  Zanzibar  over- 
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land  to  announce  their  coming  to  Emin,  with  indications  of  the 
point  of  their  emergence  from  the  west,  they  were  strengthened 
m  their  purpose  by  a  belief  that  a  fateful  Pasha,  with  a  grateful 
army,  woula  be  anxiously  expecting  them,  with  their  minds 
made  up  either  to  renew  the  struggle  against  Mahdism  or  to 
instantly  retreat  with  them  towards  civilisation.  In  debating 
with  himself  as  to  what  was  the  extent  of  the  forest  they  were 
about  to  enter,  as  to  what  was  its  extent  inland  from  the  Congo, 
it  never  dawned  upon  his  mind  that  they  would  find  at  that 
altitude  a  duplicate  of  the  Amazon  forest,  for  in  1886  the  Arabs 
had  spread  about  the  rumour  that  behind  the  forest  there  was  a 
great  extent  of  grass  land  with  cattle.  That  suggested  to  his 
mind  that  two  weeks,  or  at  most  a  month's  marcn,  would  take 
them  to  a  lofty  pastoral  upland  similar  to  that  which  existed 
between  Lake  Victoria  and  Lake  Albert  Edward,  when,  of  course, 
having  found  a  good  road  in  the  open  country,  they  could  swing 
along  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles  per  day.  They  there- 
fore entered  the  forest  with  confidence — ^forty  pioneers  in  front 
to  clear  a  path  through  the  obstructions,  praying  that  God  and 
good  fortune  would  attend  them,  and  believing  implicitly  that 
their  errand  was  noble  and  commendable.  Meantime,  with  an 
instinctive  sense  that  the  Albert  Nyanza  would  never  approach 
nearer  to  them,  and  that  the  object  of  the  expedition  would 
ever  remain  imattainable  unless  they  employea  physical  and 
mental  powers  to  shorten  the  distance,  they  marched  on,  solemn 
as  the  prospect  was  before  them.  From  morning  till  night  they 
went  forward  unceasingly.  Step  by  step  they  went  on,  pene- 
trating deeper  and  deeper  into  that  strange  conservatory  of 
nature,  the  inner  womb  of  a  true  tropical  forest.*     It  was  only 

*  Mr.  Stanley  gives  a  description  of  the  forest  in  "  Darkest  Africa,"  yol.  ii.,  pp.  69  Ac,  as 
follows :  "  Now  let  us  look  at  this  great  forest,  not  for  a  ncientific  anHlysis  of  its  woods  and  pro- 
ductions, but  to  get  a  real  idea  of  what  it  is  like  It  covers  such  a  vast  area,  it  is  so  varied  aud 
yet  so  uniform  in  its  features,  that  it  would  require  many  books  to  treat  of  it  properly.  Nay,  if 
we  regard  it  too  closely,  a  legion  of  specialists  would  be  needed.  We  have  no  time  to  examine 
the  buds  and  the  flowers  or  the  fruit,  and  the  many  marvels  of  vegetation,  or  to  regard  the  fine 
differences  between  bark  and  leaf  in  the  various  towering  trees  around  us,  or  to  compare  the 
different  exudations  in  the  viscous  or  vitrified  gums,  or  which  drip  in  milky  tears  or  amber 
globules,  or  opaline  pastils,  or  to  observe  the  industrious  ants  which  ascend  and  descend  up  and 
down  the  tree  shafts,  whose  deep  wrinkles  of  bark  are  as  valleys  and  ridges  to  the  insect  armie^ 
or  to  wait  for  the  furious  struggle  which  wUl  surely  ensue  between  them  and  yonder  army  of  red 
ants.  Nor  at  this  time  do  we  care  to  probe  iuto  that  mighty  moss  of  dead  tree,  brown  and  porous 
as  a  sponge,  for  already  it  is  a  mere  semblance  of  a  prostrate  log.  Within  it  is  olive  with  minute 
tribes.  It  would  charm  an  entomologist  Put  your  ear  to  it,  and  you  hear  a  distinct  murmurous 
hum.  It  is  the  stir  and  movement  of  insect  life  in  many  forms,  matchless  in  sise,  glorious  in  colour, 
radiant  in  livery,  rejoiciugin  their  occupaUouH,  exultant  in  their  fierce  but  brief  life,  most  insatiate 
of  their  kind,  ravaging,  foragiog,  figbtlug,  destroying,  buildiog,  and  swarming  everywhere  and 
exploring  everythins.  Lean  but  your  handon  a  tree,  measure  but  your  length  on  the  ground,  seat 
vourself  on  a  fallen  branch,  and  you  will  then  understand  what  venom,  fury,  voracity,  and  activity 
breathes  around  you.  Open  your  notebook,  the  page  attracts  a  dozen  butterflies,  a  honey-bee 
hovers  over  your  hand ;  ouier  forms  of  bees  dash  for  your  eyes  ;  a  wasp  busses  in  your  ear.  a  huge 
hornet  menaces  your  face,  an  army  of  pismires  come  marching  to  your  feet  Some  are  already 
crawling  up,  and  will  presently  be  digging  their  sciss  rs-like  mandibles  in  your  neck.  Woe !  woe  I 

"  And  yet  it  is  all  beautiful— but  there  must  be  no  sitting  or  lying  down  on  this  seething 
earth.  It  is  not  like  your  pine  groves  and  your  dainty  woods  in  England.  It  is  a  tropic  world, 
and  to  enjoy  it  vou  must  keep  slowly  moving 

"  Imagine  the  whole  of  nranoe  and  the  Iberian  peninsula  closely  packed  with  trees  varying 
from  20  to  180  feet  high,  whose  crowns  of  folinge  Interlace  and  prevent  any  view  of  sky  and  sim, 
and  each  tree  from  a  few  inches  to  four  feet  In  di  •meter.  Then  from  tree  to  tree  run  cables  from 
two  inches  to  fifteen  Inches  in  diameter,  up  aud  down  in  loops  and  festoons  and  W's  and  badly- 
formed  M's  ;  fold  them  round  the  trees  in  great  tight  coils,  until  they  have  run  up  the  entire 
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rarely  and  with  j^eat  difficulty  that  the  sunlight  succeeded  in 
penetrating  the  impervious  foliage  above  their  heads.  After  a 
month's  unbroken  march  they  halted  a  day  for  rest,  and  they 
attempted  to  question  the  natives,  who  had  hitherto  roughly 
eludeci  all  efforts  to  obtain  intelligence.  They  asked  them  if 
there  were  grass  lands  on  the  north,  east,  or  south,  but  the 
people  had  never  heard  of  them.  This  information  greatly  dis- 
couraged the  men,  and  many  of  them  deserted,  only,  however, 
to  fall  victims  to  himger  or  the  spears  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
forest.  The  people  had  little  more  than  a  legendary  lore,  and 
in  their  minds  dimly  floated  the  memories  of  a  land  that  ^rew 
darker  and  darker  as  the  end  drew  near,  and  the  place  was  where 

height,  like  endless  anacondas  ;  let  them  flower  and  leaf  luxuriantly,  and  mix  up  above  with  the 
foliage  of  the  trees  to  hide  the  sun  ;  then  from  the  highest  branches  let  fall  the  ends  of  the  cables 
reaching  near  to  the  ground  by  hundreds  witii  frayed  extremities,  for  these  represent  the  air 
roots  of  the  Epiphytes  :  let  slender  cords  hang  down  also  in  tassels,  with  open  thread-work  at  the 
ends.  Work  others  through  and  through  these  as  confusedly  as  poesible,  and  pendant  from 
branch  to  branch— with  absolute  disregard  of  material,  and  at  every  fork  and  on  eveiy  horisontal 
branch  plant  cabbage>like  lichens  of  the  largest  kind,  and  broad  spear*leeyed  planta— these 
would  represent  the  elephant-eared  plant — and  orchids  and  clusters  of  vegetable  marvels,  and  a 
drapery  of  delicate  ferns  which  abound.  Now  cover  tree,  Inranch,  twig,  and  creeper  with  a  thick 
moss  like  a  green  fur.  Where  the  forest  is  compact  as  described  above,  we  may  not  do  more  than 
cover  the  ground  closely  with  a  thick  crop  of  phrynia,  amoma.  and  dwarf  bush ;  but  if  the 
lightning,  as  frequently  happens,  has  severed  the  crown  of  a  proud  tree,  and  let  in  the  sunlight, 
or  split  a  giant  down  to  its  roots,  or  scorched  it  dead,  or  a  torrado  has  been  uprooting  a  few  trees, 
then  the  race  for  air  and  light  has  caused  a  multitude  of  baby  trees  to  rush  upward— crowded, 
crushing,  and  treading  upon  and  strangling  one  another,  until  the  whole  is  one  impervious  bush. 

"  But  the  average  forest  is  a  mixture  of  these  scenes.  There  will  probably  be  groups  of  fifty 
trees  standing  like  columns  of  a  cathedral,  grey  and  solemn  in  the  twilight,  and  in  the  midrt 
there  will  be  a  naked  and  gaunt  patriarch,  bleached  white,  and  around  it  will  have  grown  a 
young  community,  each  young  tree  clambering  upward  to  become  heir  to  the  area  of  light  and 
sunshine  once  occupied  by  the  sire.    The  law  of  primogeniture  reigns  here  also. 

"  There  is  also  death  from  wounds,  sickness,  decay,  hereditary  disease  and  old  age,  and 
various  accidents  thinning  the  forest,  removing  tne  unfit,  the  weakly,  the  unadaptable,  as  among 
humanity.  Let  us  suppose  a  tall  chief  among  the  giants,  like  an  insolent  son  of  Anak.  By  a 
head  he  lifts  himself  above  his  fellows— the  monarch  of  all  he  surveys ;  but  his  pride  attracts  the 
lightning,  and  he  becomes  shivered  to  the  roots,  he  topples,  declines,  and  wounds  half  a  docen 
oUier  trees  in  his  fall.  This  is  why  we  see  so  many  tumorous  excrescences,  great  goitrous 
swellings,  and  deformed  trunks.  The  parasites  again  have  frequently  been  outlivM  by  the  trees 
they  had  half  strangled,  and  the  deep  marks  of  their  forceful  pressure  may  be  traced  up  to  the 
forks.  Some  have  sickened  by  intense  rivalry  of  other  kinds,  and  have  perished  at  aniimmature 
age  :  some  have  grown  with  a  deep  crook  in  their  stems,  by  a  prostrato  log  which  had  fallen  and 
pressed  them  obUquely.  Some  have  been  injured  by  branches,  fallen  during  a  storm,  and 
dwarfed  untimely.  Some  have  been  gnawed  by  rodents,  or  have  been  rarained  by  elephants 
leaning  on  them  to  rub  their  prurient  hides,  and  ants  of  all  kinds  have  done  infinite  mischief. 
Some  have  been  pecked  at  by  birds,  until  we  see  ulcerous  sores  exuding  great  globules  of  gum. 
and  frequently  tall  and  short  nonuuis  have  tried  their  axes,  spears,  and  icnives  on  the  trees,  and 
hence  we  see  that  decay  and  death  are  busv  here  as  with  us. 

"To  complete  the  mental  picture  of  this  ruthless  forest,  the  ground  should  be  strewn  thickly 
with  half- formed  humus  of  rotting  twigs,  leaves,  branches  ;  every  few  yards  there  should  be  a 
prostrate  giant,  a  reeking  compost  of  rotten  fibres,  and  departed  generations  of  insects,  and 
colonies  of  ante,  half  veiled  with  masses  of  vines  ana  shrouded  by  we  leafage  of  a  multitude  of 
liaby  saplings,  lengthy  briars  and  calamus  in  many  fathom  lengths,  and  every  mile  or  so  there 
should  DC  muddy  streams,  stagnant  creeks,  and  shallow  pools,  green  with  duckweed,  leaves  of 
lotus  and  lilies,  and  a  greasy  green  scum  cornposed  of  millions  of  finite  growths.  Then  jMople 
this  vast  region  of  woods  with  numberless  fragmento  of  tribes,  who  are  at  war  with  each  other 
and  who  live  apart  from  ten  to  fifty  miles  in  the  midst  of  a  prostrate  forest,  amongst  whose  ruins 
thoy  have  planted  the  plantain,  banana,  manioc,  beans,  tobacco,  oolooaasia,  gourds,  melons.  Ac, 
and  who,  in  order  to  make  their  villages  inaccessiblei,  have  resorted  to  every  means  of  defence 
suggested  to  wild  men  by  the  nature  of  their  lives.  They  have  planted  skewers  along  their  paths, 
and  cunningly  hidden  them  under  an  apparently  stray  leaf,  or  on  the  lee  side  of  a  log,  by  striding 
over  which  the  naked  foot  is  pierced,  and  the  intruder  is  either  killed  from  the  poison  smeared  on 
the  tops  of  the  skewers  or  lamed  for  months,  lliev  have  piled  up  branches,  and  have  formed 
•battis  of  great  trees,  and  they  lie  in  wait  behind  with  sheaves  of  polioned  arrows,  wooden  spears 
hardened  m  fire,  and  smeared  with  poison. 

"  The  primeval  forest— that  is,  that  old  growth  untouched  by  man,  and  left  since  the  eoriiest 
time  to  thrive  and  die,  one  age  after  another— is  easily  distinguishable  from  that  part  which  at 
some  time  or  another  afforded  shelter  for  man.  The  trees  are  tailor  and  straigbter.  and  of  more 
colossal  girth.  It  has  frequently  glades  presenting  little  difficulty  for  travel,  tne  invariable 
obstructions  being  the  arum,  phrynia,  and  amoma.  The  ((round  is  firmer  and  more  oompact,  and 
the  favourite  camping  ground  for  the  pigmy  nomads  are  located  in  such  places.  When  the  plante 
•nd  small  bushes  are  cutdown,  we  have  an  airy,  sylvan,  and  cool  temple,  delightful  for  a  dwelling. " 
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the  great  serpent  lay  supineand  coiled  round  the  earth.  Mr.  Stan- 
ley aescribed  in  picturesque  detail  the  character  of  the  march 
through  the  forest,  his  numbers  growing  smaller  and  smaller, 
with  starvation  all  the  time  in  view.    Sometimes  the  men  dis- 
appeared in  twos,  or  threes,  or  sixes,  some  to  reach  Yambuya, 
^nd  frighten  the  officers  there  with  their  tales  of  woe,  some  to 
be  spear-thrust,  some  even  to  be  carved  for  the  cannibal  feast. 
The  march  was  terrible  through  disease,  for  the  smallest  thing 
would  start  an  ulcer.    Then  the  men  were  often  reckless  in 
regard  to  the  provisions,  ten  days'  food  being  eaten  in  three  or 
four  davs.    They  urged  the  men  to  take  care  of  their  rations, 
and  told  them  the  only  remedy  was  to  press  on  and  on  through 
the  accursed  wilderness ;  and  the  day  came  at  last,  after  infinite 
patience,  when,  well-nigh  exhausted  with  their  travels,  they 
reached  a  veritable  land  of  plent]^. .  There  they  rested  for 
thirteen  days  to  recuperate  and  repair  the  waste  of  the  wilder- 
ness.   Some  natives  told  them  they  had  seen  the  grass  land  for 
the  first  time  five  days'  journey  further  east,  and  this  revived 
the  people,  but  it  was  twelve  days  before  the  expedition  finally 
emerged  out  of  the  forest.     On  the  16(>th  day  after  leaving  the 
rear  column  at  Yambuya  they  filed  out  of  the  gloom  into  the 
light  of  broad  day,  into  one  of  the  loveliest  lands  they  had  ever 
«een.     Out  of  389  men  only   17tS  remained,  and  out  of  216 
they  had  left  behind  they  might  pick  up  about  50,  or  perhaps 
less.      The  nearer  they  got  to   the  LaKo    Albert   the   more 
warlike    the    natives   seemed   to  grow.     They  had  to    meet 
new  tribes   or  sections   of  tribes,   each  of  which  imagined  it 
was  able  to  effect   what   its   friends   had  been  unable  to  do. 
Despite  the  most  frantic  efforts  of  these,  they  finally  reached, 
on  the  13th  December,  1887,  the  tableland,  5,200  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  looked  down  on  Lake  Albert  about  2,300  feet 
below,  and  just  six  miles  away.    The  hope  that  sustained  them 
during  their  journey  from  2fanzibar  to  Lake  Albert  was  that 
Emin  rasha  would  proceed  in  his  steamer  to  the  south  end  of 
the  lake,  and  warn  the  natives  that  he  expected  some  friends 
from  the  west ;  but  on  their  arrival  at  the  edge  of  the  lake  they 
were  sorely  dii^ppointed  to  find  that  for  ten  years  no  white  man 
or  steamer  had  oeen  seen  on  it,  and  yet  they  had  arrived  on  the 
14th  December,  one  day  previous  to  that  on  which  Emin  said 
he  would  expect  them.     After  staying  two  days,  and  perceiving 
that  no  expedition  could  subsist  near  Lake  Albert,  as  the  shores 
were  occupied  by  only  four  fishing  villages,  they  turned  sharply 
about,  and,  returning,  built  Fort  Bodo.     The  fort  having  been 
completed,  and  about  ten  acres  of  groimd  cleared,  they  put  in 
com,  beans,  .and  tobacco,  and  set  out  a  second  time  for  Lake 
Albert  on  the  2nd  March,  1888 ;  but  on  this  occasion  they  con- 
veyed their  steel  boat  which  had  been  made  for  them  in  London. 
On  the  20th  of  April  they  received  a  letter  from  Emin,  dated 
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the  26th  March,  which  asked  them  to  stay  at  Eavalli  until  he 
could  come  to  them.  They  did  not  wait  to  do  that,  but  Jephson 
got  a  good  boat's  crew  and  went  in  the  steel  boat  in  quest  of 
Emin,  for  had  he  not  written  to  PetermomrCs  Mittheilv/rigen — 
"  If  Stanley  does  not  come  soon  we  are  lost."  He  (Mr.  Stanley) 
gave  that  as  an  instance  of  vagary  in  human  nature.  Another 
letter  from  Emin  to  his  Government  contained  the  following : 
"  Help  us  quickly  or  we  perish."  But  after  the  expedition  had 
started  inland  he  sent  a  letter  to  a  friend  which  read  proudly 
thus :  **  If,  however,  the  people  of  Great  Britain  think  that  as 
soon  as  a  Stanley  or  a  Thomson  comes  I  shall  return  with  them, 
they  greatly  err.  For  twelve  long  years  I  have  striven  and  toiled 
and  sown  tne  seeds  for  future  harvest,  laid  the  foundation-stone 
for  future  buildings.  Shall  I  now  ^ve  up  the  work  because  the 
way  may  seem  open  to  the  coast  ?  Never ! "  Another  instance 
of  that  peculiar  vagary  of  human  nature  was  that  Emin  signed 
an  engagement  to  enter  the  German  service  on  February  3,  but 
continued  to  hold  out  inducements  to  the  British  Company  for 
a  month  longer  that  he  would  serve  them.  A  few  days  after 
Mr.  Jephson's  departure  a  steamer  called  the  Khedive  made  her 
appearance,  and  m  the  dusk,  amid  a  wild  scene  of  excitement, 
Emin  Pasha,  Captain  Casati,  and  a  few  Egyptian  ofBcers  were 
conducted  from  the  beach  to  his  tent.  Until  the  25th  May  their 
respective  camps  were  close  together.  They  met  daily  and 
chatted  about  various  things,  and  naturally  the  to^ic  as  to 
whether  Emin  would  stay  in  Equatoria  or  accompany  him  to  the 
coast  came  up  frequently  for  discussion ;  but  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  oi  their  meetings  he  was  only  conscious  that  he  was 
profoundly  ignorant  of  Emin's  intentions.  On  some  days,  after 
a  friendly  dinner,  and  when  they  might  have  opened  a  bottle 
of  champagne,  Emin  held  out  hopes  that  he  would  accompany 
him ;  but  on  the  day  following  he  would  say,  "  No  ;  if  my  people 
go,  I  go ;  if  they  stay,  I  stay."  For  ten  days  he  (Mr.  Stanley) 
assented  to  that,  and  listened,  but  it  became  impressed  upon  his 
mind,  or  rather  he  surmised  it,  that  Emin  had  a  personal  objec- 
tion to  go  to  Egypt,  because  he  might  be  shelved,  and  his  life 
would  be  wasted  in  a  Cairo  coffee-house.  What  his  views  were 
he  could  not  gather  in  the  least,  because  the  impression  of  one 
day  was  displaced  by  that  of  the  next,  and  his  real  opinions 
upon  any  topic  were  too  transient  to  base  conclusions  upon. 
Tninking  Emin's  objections  applied  only  to  leaving  Africa,  he 
(Mr.  Stanley)  finally  said  to  him,  after  a  fortnight, "  I  see,  Pasha, 
you  don't  like  the  idea  of  going  to  Effypt.  What  do  you  say  to 
a  continuation  of  your  appointment  here  as  governor,  with  the 
rank  of  general  ? "  "  How  ? "  "  Your  first  duty,  of  course,  is  to 
the  Khedive,  because  you  are  an  officer  of  his.  He  suggested 
that  you  should  retire  with  me  to  Egypt ;  but  you  evidently 
don't  admire  the  idea,  and  from  what  1  gather  from  you,  your 
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troops  entertain  the  same  objection.  As  I  only  came  to  serve 
you,  it  is  for  you  to  state  whether  an  appointment  here  would 
best  meet  your  wishes.  In  the  event  of  your  resolving  to  stay, 
I  have  been  requested  to  offer  you  the  post  of  governor  here, 
with  the  rank  of  general,  a  pay  of  £1,600  a  year,  and  a  subsidy 
of  £12,000."  "AJh!  indeed;  under  whom  7*^  "  Under  Leopold 
XL,  King  of  the  Belgians."  He  replied,  "  No,  Mr.  Stanley ;  I 
have  served  the  crescent  flag  for  thirty  years,  and  I  cannot 
change  it  for  the  blue  flag  and  the  golden  star  all  at  once." 
"  Well  spoken.  Pasha,"  was  his  reply ;  "  you  have  quite  made  up 
your  mind  on  the  subject  ? "  "  Quite,  and  we  will  say  no  more 
about  it."  "  Very  good,  Pasha.  Now,  listen.  I  have  one  more 
proposal  to  make  to  you.  Cast  your  eyes  down  this  letter  which 
the  Foreign  Office  handed  to  me  among  other  papers  before  I 
left  England,  in  order  that  I  might  thoroughly  understand  the 
person  whom  I  was  seeking.  In  this  letter  you  offer  your  pro- 
vince and  your  services  to  the  British."  He  replied, "  They  had 
no  right  to  publish  my  private  letters.  It  is  a  shame ! '  "I 
beg  your  pardon,  Pasha.  These  letters  are  not  published.  They 
are  printed  for  those  they  are  intended  for,  and  it  was  thought 
necessary  that  I  should  be  enlightened  on  the  object  of  the 
expedition.  Assuming  that  you  are  certain  to  decline  the 
Egyptian  aid  which  we  have  brought  to  you,  and  that  you 
equally  decline  the  offer  of  King  Leopold,  I  have  another  pro- 
position to  make  to  you,  entirely  on  my  own  responsibility." 
"  What  is  that  ? "  he  asked.  "  That  you  take  service  with  the 
British  Company,  as  foreshadowed  in  your  letter  to  Sir  John 
Kirk.  Remove  from  the  province,  and  accompany  me  to  the 
north-east  of  Victoria  Nyanza.  I  will  imdertaKe  that  the 
natives  shall  receive  you  and  your  troops.  We  shall  assist  you 
to  build  a  fort  or  two,  and  after  seeing  you  all  comfortable  and 
provided  for  I  shall  hasten  to  the  coast,  send  you  a  caravan  with 
further  supplies,  and  proceed  to  England  to  form  a  company 
which  shall  accept  you  and  your  troops  with  the  same  pay  and 
rank."  ''Ah!  that  is  something  like  an  offer.  Indeed,  I  am 
most  grateful,  because  it  is  precisely  what  I  would  wish,  and  it 
will  meet  every  objection,  for  my  troops,  so  far  as  I  know,  dis- 
like going  to  Egypt,  and  if  they  sire  contented  I  shall  be  most 
pleased.  But  can  you  guarantee  this?"  "I  can  guarantee 
nothing,  but  I  will  do  my  best  to  make  the  project  a  success." 
"  Well,  I  am  delighted  with  it.  If  you  will  let  Dr.  Parke  stay 
with  me  as  witness  to  my  troops,  it  will  be  better  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  what  I  say."  "  Dr.  Parke  is  our  only  surgeon,  and  we 
require  him  every  day.  If  it  is  only  a  witness  you  want,  why 
not  Mr.  Jephson  ? "  "  Veiy  well ;  let  it  be  Mr.  Jephson.  He 
would  be  able  to  report  what  he  has  seen."  A  few  days  after 
that  conversation  the  Pasha  sent  the  commander  of  his  troops 
and  head  clerk  to  him  (Mr.  Stanley),  and  they  could  imagine 
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his  astonishment  when,  as  soon  as  they  were  seated,  they  began 
to  pour  forth  the  most  violent  abuse  of  the  Pasha.  They  decltu^ 
he  was  the  most  consummate  "  fibber  "  they  had  ever  known. 
Considering  what  fibbers  the  Arabs  were,  he  thought  they  were 
greatly  exaggerating.  He  asked  them  if  the  Pasha  was  aware 
of  their  sentiments.  "  Oh,  no,"  they  replied ;  "  he  would  cut 
our  heads  off  if  he  knew  we  were  telling  you  this.  But  we  all 
want  to  leave  this  accursed  country.  We  are  tired  of  our  life 
here.  The  Pasha  will  perhaps  tell  you  differently,  but  he  has 
the  most  crooked  ways,  and  you  cannot  believe  a  word  he  says. 
All  he  cares  for  are  beetles  and  butterfiies.^  The  officers  con- 
tinued in  that  strain  for  quite  an  hour.  All  this  made  no  more 
impression  upon  him  than  it  would  upon  them,  further  than 
making  him  think  that  if  such  sentiments  were  general  in  those 
provinces  the  condition  of  things  could  not  be  a  very  happy  one. 
About  the  third  week  of  their  stay  with  Emin  the  major  and 
officers  of  the  only  reliable  battalion  left  were  formally  intro- 
duced to  him.  Agreeably  to  a  suggestion  of  his,  Emin  turned 
to  the  commanding  major  and  said,  pleadingly,  "  Now  promise 
me,  please,  before  Mr.  Stanley,  that  you  will  give  me  the  forty 
soldiers  necessary  to  garrison  this  station."  The  first  battalion 
had  been  in  revolt  eighteen  months  before,  and  the  Pasha  was  a 
fugitive  from  their  vengeance,  and  here,  in  his  (Mr.  Stanley's) 
face,  was  the  Pasha  pleading  mildly  to  the  only  loyal  battalion, 
as  he  called  it,  left  to  him.  And  yet  externally  the  Pasha  was 
still  the  governor,  obeyed  and  treated  as  his  rank  and  his 
authority  deserved,  but  underneath  treason  and  rebellion  fer- 
mented. Emin  Pasha  was  either  unconscious  of  it,  or  dissembled 
so  well  that  he  (Mr.  Stanley)  could  only  venture  to  say  to  him- 
self that  the  thing  was  very  extraordinary  and  quite  unlike  the 
state  of  things  tney  had  pictured  in  England.  Towards  the 
latter  part  of  May  they  left  Emin  and  Mr.  Jephson,  and  up  to 
the  last  moment  the  Zanzibaris  thought  that  Emin  was  a  great 
and  powerful  governor.  His  thoughts  were  busy  trying  to  piece 
this  thing  and  that  together  in  order  to  attain  to  a  reasonable 
solution  of  many  thing&  Nevertheless  the  Pasha  impressed 
them  as  an  amiable  ana  accomplished  gentleman.  When  they 
set  out  to  hunt  up  the  rear  column  they  firmly  believed  that  on 
their  return  they  would  find  the  Egyptians  collected  on  the 
little  island  ready  for  departure  homeward,  or  the  Pasha  firmly 
established  under  more  promising  auspices,  with  his  faithful 
Soudanese  troops  around  him.  On  arriving  at  Fort  Bodo  he 
found  that  Lieutenant  Stairs  had  returned  with  the  remnant  of 
the  contingent  left  with  the  Manyuema.  Invalid  farming  with 
the  Manyuema  had  turned  out  to  be  almost  as  bad  as  baby  farm- 
ing in  England  in  the  olden  time.  After  eight  days'  rest  they 
proceeded  on  the  back  trail,  and  on  the  eighty-second  day  after 
parting  with  Emin  they  appeared  before  jBanalya,  a  stockaded 
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Tillage  about  ninety  miles  east  of  Yambuya.  They  there  learnt 
that  instead  of  following  the  track  of  the  van^ard  the  officers 
of  the  rear  column  had  elected  to  wait  at  Yambuya  for  the  pro- 
mised contingent  from  Tippoo  Tib,  who  had  inauced  them  by 
Tepeated  promises  to  carry  out  his  agreement,  to  delay  their 
departure.  Ten  months  after  the  day  on  which  they  were  to 
have  left  Yambuya  they  set  out,  but  in  the  meantime  100  people 
of  the  rear  column  had  perished,  and  33  had  been  left  behind. 
Mr.  Jameson  had  travelled  1,200  miles  to  obtain  the  Manyuema 
contingent,  and  Major  Barttelot  had  personally  travelled  800 
milea  On  the  second  day  after  the  major's  arrival  at  Banalya 
from  paying  the  eighth  visit  to  Stanley  Falls,  he  was  assassinated 
by  the  very  people  ne  had  travelled  so  far  and  sacrificed  so  much 
to  obtain.  On  the  20th  December,  1888,  they  burst  out  of  the 
forest  once  more  on  the  edge  of  the  plantations  of  Fort  Bodo, 
jtnd  by  nine  o'clock  the  volleys  of  the  rifles  woke  up  the  garrison 
at  the  fort  to  the  fact  that  after  188  days'  absence  from  them 
the  expedition  had  returned  with  all  that  was  left  of  the  rear 
•column.  But  there  was  one  great  mystery  yet  remaining.  Mr. 
Jephson  had  promised  to  visit  Fort  Bodo  within  two  months  of 
their  departure  from  Lake  Albert — ^say  about  the  middle  of 
August.  It  was  now  about  the  middle  of  December,  and  nothing 
had  been  heard  of  him.  But  the  cure  for  all  doubt  and  misery 
was  action,  and  therefore  they  could  not  remain  passive  at  Fort 
Bodo.  They  took  three  days'  rest  only,  and  then  set  out  for 
Lake  Albert  for  the  third  time  on  the  17th  of  January  of  last 
year.  When  they  got  within  a  day's  march  of  the  lake  a  packet 
of  letters  was  placed  in  his  hand  by  a  native,  stating  that  Jephson 
and  Emin  Pasha  were  prisoners ;  that  they  had  been  arrested 
by  the  revolted  troops  of  the  province.  The  Pasha  also  seemed 
to  think  that  nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  outlook  for  him, 
and  he  specially  recommended  his  child  to  Mr.  Stanley's  care. 
He  picked  up  a  crumb  of  comfort  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Jephson 
stated  that  he  could  come  to  him  if  he  knew  of  his  arrival,  which 
he  decided  was  the  best  thing  he  could  do.  Accordingly  an 
imperative  message  was  sent  to  Jephson  not  to  debate,  but  to 
4ict,  and  like  a  faithful  and  obedient  officer  he  stepped  into  a 
-canoe,  and  came  in  time  for  him  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
narrow  escape  from  becoming  a  footman  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
Soudan.  He  asked  Mr.  Jephson  if  the  Pasha  had  decided  what 
to  do.  "  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  Jephson  said,  "  I  know  no  more 
what  the  Pasha  intends  doing  than  I  did  nine  months  a^o." 
He  next  asked  who  was  going  to  take  charge  of  his  ammunition, 
because  it  had  not  been  brought  for  the  revolted  soldiers,  but 
for  the  governor,  and  if  the  governor  was  a  prisoner  and  could 
not  use  it,  he  (Mr.  Stanley)  would  have  to  consider  whether  he 
rshould  not  blow  up  the  store  for  him.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  mystery,  which  had  struck  him  before,  was  cleared,  up,  for 
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it  appeared  that  the  Pasha  had  been  deceived  by  the  Egyptian 
officers.  Some  years  before  it  was  reported  to  Gordon  that 
immediately  communication  with  Khartoum  was  suspended  for 
a  time  the  discipline  had  become  such  as  to  cause  anxiety.  In 
1886  the  Pasha  had  fled  from  the  first  battalion,  and  imtil  his 
imprudent  resolve  to  take  Jephson  amongst  the  rebels  he  had 
held  no  communication  with  tnem.  The  second  battaUon  only 
performed  such  service  as  it  pleased  them,  while  the  irregulars 
followed  the  example  of  the  majority.  All  this  was  clear  from 
what  Mr.  Jephson  reported  to  him,  and  they  would  remember 
that  the  Pasha  had  said,  "  When  you  return,  Jephson  will  bo 
able  to  report  to  you  what  he  has  seen.'*  It  was  corroborated 
by  the  strange  request  of  the  Pasha  in  May,  1888:  "If  you 
please,  now  promise  me  before  Mr.  Stanley  that  you  will  give 
me  forty  soldiers,  who,  he  says,  are  necessary  for  this  station." 
He  (Mr.  Stanley)  resolved  to  try  once  more  and  ascertain  what 
measures  agreeable  to  the  Pasha  he  should  take.  Did  he  wish 
an  armed  rescue,  or  was  it  possible  for  him  to  do  anything,  such 
as  seizing  a  steamer  and  following  Jephson,  or  could  he  march 
out  from  where  he  was  a  prisoner  and  meet  him  (Mr.  Stanley), 
or  had  he  quite  made  up  his  mind  to  remain  a  prisoner  until 
the  rebels  should  dispose  of  him  ?  Any  way  and  every  way,  if 
Emin  could  only  express  a  definite  wish,  he  (Mr.  Stanley)  would 
be  bound  to  help  him  to  the  uttermost.  He  wrote  Emin  a  most 
scrupulously  polite,  Chesterfieldian  letter  to  that  effect,  because 
he  was  warned  that  the  Pasha  was  morbidly  sensitive.  While 
this  letter  was  being  conveyed  on  the  lake  matters  were  settled 
in  quite  an  inconceivable  fashion.  The  rebel  officers  had  heard 
of  their  coming  with  Maxims  and  breech-loading  rifles.  They 
were  frightened,  and  hastened  to  the  Pasha  to  ask  his  pardon 
and  to  beg  to  reinstate  him  in  his  governorship  The  pardon 
was  given,  but  he  declined  the  other  request.  They  asked  the 
Pasha  to  accompany  them  on  a  visit  to  him  (Mr.  Stanley).  That 
was  done,  and  on  the  13th  February  last  year  the  two  steamers 
had  approached  their  camp,  and  two  days  later  they  were  in  the 
camp.  According  to  the  rasha,  the  Mahdist  invasion  and  the 
capture  of  four  stations  and  the  massacre  of  the  rebel  officers 
had  cowed  them ;  they  were  repentant,  and  willing  at  once  te 
depart  to  Egypt  to  greet  their  great  Government.  The  officers 
now  asked  only  for  time  to  assemble  their  families.  Agreeably 
to  the  Pasha's  request,  reasonable  time  was  granted,  and  the 
officers  departed.  The  governor  thought  twenty  days  would  be 
sufficient ;  Mr.  Stanley  granted  a  month.  At  the  end  of  the 
month  the  Pasha  requested  another  extension,  and  Mr.  Stanley 
allowed  a  fortnight  more.  Finally,  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  not 
one  officer  of  the  rebel  party  having  made  his  appearance,  they 
broke  up  their  camp  and  commenced  their  journey  home  witn 
670  refugees.     On  the  second  day  an  illness  prostrated  him,  and 
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this  gave  the  rebel  officers  twenty  days'  grace,  yet,  after  seventy- 
two  days  spent  near  the  lake,  only  one  person  had  availed  him- 
self of  their  oflFer.  On  the  seventy- third  aay  four  soldiers  brought 
a  message  stating  that  the  rebels  had  formed  themselves  into 
two  parties.  The  first  had  seized  all  the  ammunition  from  the 
second  and  fled.  The  second  party,  unable  to  muster  resolution 
to  follow  Mr.  Stanley's  expedition,  had  preferred  to  remain 
behind  to  curse  the  first  party  and  their  following.  What  the 
end  of  those  misguided  and  unprinci{)led  men  might  be  no  per- 
son knew  outside  that  unhappy  region — ^whether  the  second 
party  preferred  to  follow  the  nrst  party  and  submit  to  the  chief 
of  the  first  party,  or  his  superior  in  fraud  and  dissimulation,  or 
whether  in  attempting  to  follow  he  was  overtaken  and  killed, 
could  only  be  idle  speculation.  Their  fate  proved  the  truth  of 
the  Greek  saying,  "  Whom  the  gods  wish  to  destroy  they  first 
make  blind,"  for  such  blind  and  unreasoning  specimens  of 
humanity  he  never  met  with  in  the  whole  course  ot  his  experi- 
ence. The  expedition  departed  finally  from  that  region  on  the 
3th  May  last  year,  and  by  the  5th  December,  in  a  period  of  210 
days,  they  had  marched  1,400  miles,  and  out  of  570  refugees 
they  succeeded  in  escorting  Emin  Pasha,  Captain  Casati,  Signer 
Marco,  and  291  of  their  followers  safe  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  They 
knew  also  that  a  few  days  before  reaching  the  coast  they  were 
welcomed  and  most  hospitably  entertained  by  the  German 
officers  in  East  Africa,  and  that  on  the  very  first  evening  of 
Emin's  introduction  to  his  dear  countrjrmen  a  banquet  given  in 
their  honour  terminated  in  an  unfortunate  accident  which  well- 
nigh  proved  fatal  to  Emin;  but  they  would  be  glad  to  learn, 
however,  that  since  the  latter  part  of  February  Emin  Pasha  had 
been  busy  writing  his  book  ana  arranging  his  entomological  and 
ornithological  collections,  and  had  again  started  for  the  land 
lying  between  the  Tanganyika  and  the  Victoria  Nyanza  to 
annex  those  interesting  regions  in  the  name  of  the  Imperial 
German  Government.  Dunng  the  wanderings  of  his  expedition 
from  Banana  Point,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  Bagamoyo,  on  the  Indian 
Ocean,  which  lasted  987  days,  they  travelled  6,000  miles,  1,670 
of  these  miles  measuring  their  tramps  to  and  fro  in  the  twilight 
of  the  great  Central  African  forest.  Let  him  show  them  a 
glimpse  of  it.  One  of  their  officers  always  spoke  of  it  as  a  bush 
— but  he  had  been  in  New  Zealand.  It  was  not  a  bush,  or  a 
iungle,  or  any  kind  of  tree-covered  tract  such  as  was  known  to 
people  in  temperate  climates.  It  was  a  forest,  extending  to  224 
million  acres  in  extent,  four  times  the  size  of  Great  JBritain, 
crowded  with  colossal  trees,  mainlv  from  1ft.  to  5ft.  in  diameter, 
200ffc.  in  height,  with  very  straight  and  long  glossy  foliage  so 
interlaced  that  the  glare  of  the  tropical  sun  was  quite  shut  out. 
Each  tree  was  seemingly  lashed  to  the  other  by  endless  lengths 
of  cables,  ranging  from  long  thread-like  creepers  to  others  of  the 
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thickness  of  the  old  hempen  hawsers  used  on  board  line-of* 
battle  ships.     The  undergrowth  was  so  close  that  one  fancied 
that  he  could  travel  better  on  the  top  than  underneath.     As  to 
the  members  of  the  expedition,  while  the^r  fancied  themselves 
the  onl^  inhabitants,  tne  foliage  above  might  be  haunted  by 
birds  of  |;ay  pliuna^e,  such  as  the  parrot,  the  cockatoo,  and  sun 
birds  ;  divers  and  kingfishers  might  at  the  same  time  be  sitting 
by  the  river  watching  for  their  finny  prey ;  a  family  of  chim- 
panzees reposing  in  connubial  bliss ;  not  far  off,  tribes  of  small 
monkeys  engaged  in  gjrmnastics ;  a  troop  of  monstrous  elephants, 
a  herd  of  buffaloes,  and  frequently  a  ground  antelope  might  be 
seen,  the  latter  lifting  itself  from  the  spot  where  a  man  waa 
going  to  place  his  foot.     To  get  a  broaaer  view  of  this  forest 
they  must  think  of  the  great  rivers  by  which  it  was  traversed. 
Then  they  must  people  Siis  great  tract  with  small  tribes  dwell- 
ing  amid  the  debris  and  wreck  of  mighty  woods,  from  ten  to 
thirty  miles  apart,  in  absolute  ignorance  that  there  could  exist 
any  other  world  than  their  own.    These  people  were  possessed 
of  such  a  mania  for  any  kind  of  animal  food  that  when  any 
member  of  the  expedition  died  he  was  buried  in  one  of  the 
rivers  lest  the  body  should  be  exhumed.     In  the  eastern  part 
of  the  forest  he  found  several  tribes  of  primeval  African  men. 
At  the  base  of  the  Ruwenzori,  or  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
they  met  two  distinct  tribes — one  very  degraded  specimen,  with 
ferrety  eyes  close  set,  and  excessively  prognathous  jaw,  more 
nearly  approaching  to  what  one  might  call  the  simian  than  one 
might  suppose  to  be  possible  and  yet  to  be  thoroughly  human ; 
ana  the  otner  a  hanosome  type  with  open,  innocent  features — 
very  prepossessing.     They  had  considerable  experience  of  both 
of  tnem.     They  were  wonderfully  quick  with  their  weapons,  and 
wounded  to  death  several  of  his  followers.     Their  custom  was 
to  shoot  at  sight ;  and  their  craft,  auick  sight  and  correct  aim, 
and  general  expertness,  added  to  tneir  poisoned  arrows,  made 
them  no  despicable  antagonists.     When  they  were  successful 
in  the  chase  or  in  trapping,  a  fair  trade  was  made  between  the 
pigmies  and  a  brown-bodied  tribe  living  to  the  east,  who  had 
sinewy,  sturdy  figures.    Many  of  the  little  people  were  as  per- 
fect from  the  knees  upwards  as  a  sculptor  would  desire,  but  the 
lower  limbs  were  weak  and  badly-shaped.     They  were  quick  and 
intelligent,  capable  of  deep  affection  and  gratitude,  and  those 
whom  the  members  of  the  expedition  trained  showed  remark- 
able industry  and  patience.     One  old  woman,  4ft.  2in.  in  height, 
and  possibly,  as  they  thought  at  first,  the  ugliest  little  mortal 
they  nad  in  their  camp,  exhibited  most  wonderful  endurance. 
She  seemed  always  loaded  like  a  camel,  as  she  followed  the 
caravan  from  camp  to  camp.     He  often  had  to  reduce  her  load 
that  threatened  to  bury  her,  as  it  consisted  of  cooking  pots, 
stools,  porridge  pans,  kettles,  bananas,  native  ropes,  ironware. 
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and  what  not.  Everything  was  placed  in  her  hamper,  as  if  her 
strength  was  without  limit.  .Towards  the  latter  part  of  their 
acquaintance  with  her  he  was  able  to  make  her  smile  once,  but 
it  had  been  terribly  hard  work,  as  she  was  an  inveterate  scold. 
By  action  and  by  look  she  seemed  to  say,  ''  You  may  beat  me 
to  pulp,  you  may  load  me  till  you  smother  me,  you  may  work 
my  fingers  to  the  bone,  you  may  starve  me,  but,  thank  good- 
ness, I  can  scold,  and  I  will  scold  till  I  drop.*'  They  had  a  pigmy 
boy  of  eighteen  who  worked  with  a  zeal  that  he  did  not  think 
possible  outside  civilisation.  Time  was  too  precious  for  him  to 
waste  in  talk.  On  the  march  he  held  his  place  near  the  van.  When 
they  reached  camp  he  literally  rushed  to  collect  fuel  to  make 
his  master's  fire.  Uis  mind  seemed  ever  concentrated  on  work, 
and  yet  he  was  only  4ft.  high.  He  once  stopped  him  to  ask  his 
name,  and  his  face  seemed  to  say,  "  Please,  don't  stop  me ;  I 
must  finish  my  task,"  and  yet  he  never  heard  that  boy's  voice, 
and  he  was  not  dumb.  Another  was  a  young  woman,  of  whom 
he  could  honestly  say  that  she  was  virtuous  and  modest,  though 
half  naked.  It  was  no  use  for  any  stalwart  Zanzibari  to  cast 
eyes  at  her.  She  resolved  that  she  had  duties  to  perform,  and 
sne  did  them  without  deigning  to  notice  the  love-sick  swains  of 
the  camp.  Her  master's  tea  or  coffee  were  far  too  important  to 
be  neglected.  She  required  no  enjoyment.  Her  master's  plea- 
sures were  to  her  unspeakable  pleasures.  The  picture  of  this 
young  naked  pigmy  dame  abjuring  privileges  and  rendering  due 
ndelity  and  simple  devotedness  because  it  was  her  nature  to 
would  long  remain  in  his  mind  as  one  of  many  pleasant  things 
to  remember.  He  had  no  time  to  touch  upon  any  of  the  more 
important  features  of  the  grass  land,  except  upon  the  most 
singular  of  all,  the  Ruwenzori,  or  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  from 
which  the  melting  snows  filled  the  rivers  that  flowed  into  Lake 
Albert.  How  these  immense  snow  mountains  could  have  re- 
mained so  long  hidden  from  intelligent  explorers  was  a  mystery. 
According  to  every  ancient  account,  from  Homer  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  they  had  been  located  faith- 
fully enough  for  all  practical  purposes  by  tradition,  but,  though 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years  Sir  S.  Ibaker  and  a  number  of 
travellers  had  been  within  fifty  miles  of  them,  they  had  remained 
unseen.  But  suddenly,  before  a  thousand  pair  of  eyes,  after  the 
expedition  had  rested  nearly  a  month  at  one  camp,  the  snow 
range  was  seen  in  all  its  splendour.  If  they  could  imagine  an 
island  100  miles  long  ana  half  as  many  wide  suddenly  rising 
into  view  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey,  over  18,000ft.  in  height 
above  the  sea,  clothed  half  way  up  with  primeval  forest,  the 
other  portion  capped  with  pure  white  snow,  they  would  under- 
stand something  of  the  awe  and  the  delight  with  which  the 
members  of  the  expedition  gazed  upon  this  wonderful  revelation 
of  the  unknown,     rerhaps  the  Bernese  Oberland  gave  the  best 
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idea  of  the  picture.  The  valley  west  of  it,  from  which  the  Sem- 
liki  winded,  embraced  about  3,000  sauare  miles,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  prolific  valleys  in  the  worm.  Its  central  portion  was 
covered  by  a  very  larra  forest,  in  which  the  natives  had  made 
clearings,  and  in  which  there  were  large  quantities  of  luscious 
fruits.  Battalions  might  easily  have  been  supplied  with  provi- 
sions, so  that  for  once  Africa  was  seen  in  perfection  by  the  long- 
enduring  column  of  wanderers.  To  the  north  of  the  valley  was 
the  Lake  Albert*  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  grassy  plain  which 
occupied  what  was  once  a  spacious  inland  sea.  Until  within 
the  last  ten  years  these  plains  were  remarkable  for  hundreds  of 
herds  of  fftwn-coloured  cattle,  but  with  the  guns  given  them  by 
deserters  from  Emin  Pasha's  provinces,  the  people  had  almost 
exterminated  the  cattle,  and  the  pastoral  tribes  wnich  possessed 
the  land  had  been  broken  up.  Once  the  line  of  longituae  30  was 
crossed  they  were  out  of  the  zone  of  perpetual  rains,  and  the 
region  eastward,  as  far  as  the  Indian  Sea,  was  subject  to  six 
months'  drought  and  six  months'  rain.  Most  imperfect  the 
audience  mi^ht  deem  the  address,  but  his  aim  had  b^en  mainly 
to  rouse  their  curiosity.  The  books  that  would  be  published 
within  the  year  would  satisfy  their  natural  desire  to  know  par- 
ticulars about  Emin  and  his  provinces,  and  give  sufficient  details 
of  the  strange  new  lands  traversed  by  the  expedition.  Since  he 
touched  the  Indian  Ocean  last  December  he  had  been  hungering 
for  his  rest  and  his  holiday.  He  thought,  however,  that  the 
AthensBum  and  the  Geographical  Society  of  Manchester,  having 
welcomed  him  in  years  past,  had  an  equal  right  to  a  visit  from 
him  as  other  societies  in  Scotland.  It  was  a  matter  of  deep 
regret  to  him  that  he  had  been  unable  to  give  them  something 
more  worthy  of  the  sincere  friendship  and  admiration  he  enter- 
tained for  many  friends  of  his  in  the  city  of  Manchester. 

The  Bey.  S.  A.  Stkibthal,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Manchester  Qeographi- 
cal  Society,  proposed  the  following  resolution : — 

"This  meeting,  representing  the  Manchester  Athenaeum  and  the  Manchester 
G^eographical  Society,  warmly  welcomes  Mr.  Stanley  to  this  city ;  congratulates  him 
on  the  successful  accomplishment  of  his  journey  through  Central  Africa,  after  unex- 
ampled difficulty,  privation,  and  peril ;  and  recognises  that  by  his  courage,  endurance, 
and  practical  wisdom  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  invaluable  contributions  to  geo- 
graphical research,  and  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  civilisation.*' 

Mr.  Hkkbt  Lib,  Vice  President  of  the  Society,  and  President  of  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  seconding  the  motion,  spoke  of  the  valuable  services  Mr. 
Stanley  had  rendered  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  city. 

The  motion  was  enthusiastically  carried. 

Mr.  Stanley,  in  reply,  said  :  I  have  been  attempting  for  the 
last  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes  to  tire  you  to  sleep.  To-morrow 

*Lake  Albert  is  to  the  north.     If  he  really  meant  mmtk.  then  the  Lake  Albert  Edward, 
whioh  he  himself  named,  would  be  the  one  meanly  but  moat  likely  he  meant  nortii. 
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I  hope,  with  the  permission  of  the  good  Mayor  of  Manchester, 
that  1  shall  endeavour  to  excite  the  vigorous  commercial  spirit 
of  this  city.  But  in  the  meantime,  as  it  is  drawing  now  to  mid- 
night, and  the  carriages  have  been  ordered  at  a  quarter  to  ten, 
I  will  dismiss  you  with  my  benediction  and  my  thanka 

This  concluded  the  prooeedings. 


A  meetiog  of  the  City  Council  wbb  held  on  Saturday  morning,  June  22nd,  1S90, 
io  which  a  deputation  from  the  Manchester  Qeographical  Society  was  invited,  when 
ithe  honorary  freedom  of  the  city  of  Manchester  waa  conferred  on  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley. 
A  spedal  meeting  of  the  City  Council  was  held  for  the  purpose  in  the  Council 
Chamber,  to  which,  besides  the  members  of  the  Council,  a  number  of  privileged 
persons  were  admitted.  There  was  a  full  public  gallery  also  on  the  oooaston.  The 
aldermen  and  oouncilloiB  were  nearly  aU  present.  Amongst  others  in  the  room  were 
Mr.  0.  Heywood  (the  first  honorary  freeman  of  the  city),  Sir  J.  C.  Lee,  Mr.  Henry 
Lee  (president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce),  Mr.  T.  R.  Wilkinson  (treasurer  of  the 
:Society),  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Steinthal  (chairman  of  the  CounoQ),  Mr.  S.  L.  Eeymer  (vio»- 
ehalrman),  Mr.  Sowerbutts  (secretary),  and  Mr.  W.  PolUtt  The  Slayoral  chair  was 
set  upon  a  raised  platform,  prettily  decorated  with  flowers  and  plante  and  covered 
with  red  cloth.  On  this  platform  Mr.  Oliver  Heywood,  the  Mayoress,  and  members 
of  the  Mayor's  family,  were  accommodated  with  seats.  The  Mayor  (Mr.  Alderman 
Mark)  was  in  full  official  robes,  as  was  also  the  Town  Clerk  (Mr.  W.  H.  Talbot). 

The  Matob  announced  that  they  were  met  to  confirm  the  proceedings  of  the 
special  meeting  of  the  CouncQ  on  the  18th  June,  when  it  was  decided  to  pass  the 
following  resolution : — 

"That  this  Council  desire  to  express  their  sense  of  the  distinguished  services 
Tendered  by  Mr.  Henry  Morton  Stanley  to  the  interests  of  civilisation  and  commerce 
by  the  explorations  in  Africa,  which  have  made  his  name  illustrious.  They  also  desire 
to  reoord  their  admiration  of  the  fortitude,  skill,  and  heroism  displayed  by  Mr.  Stanley 
iihroughout  his  arduous  and  perilous  enterprises,  and  to  congratulate  him  upon  his 
return  in  safety  to  this  country  after  so  long  an  absence.  The  Council,  in  recognition 
of  these  eminent  services,  do  hereby,  in  pursuance  of  'The  Honorary  Freedom  of 
Boroughs  Act,  1885,'  confer  upon  the  said  Henry  Morton  Stanley  the  honorary 
ireedom  of  the  city  of  Msnchester,  and  hereby  admit  him  to  be  an  honorary  freemav 
of  the  dty  of  Manchester  accordingly."  He  now  moved  that  the  proceedings  be 
approved. 

Alderman  Sir  Jomr  Habwood  seconded  the  resolution,  and  it  was  adopted 
unanimously. 

Members  of  the  Council  and  visitors  then  rose,  and  the  Mayor,  the  Deputy-Mayor 
(ffir  John  Harwood),  Mr.  Alderman  Heywood,  and  the  Town  Clerk  introduced 
Mr.  Stanley  to  the  room,  when  he  was  greeted  with  cheers.  Mr.  Stanley  then  took 
ills  seat^  a  black  youth  who  accompanies  him  being  seated  behind  him,  wearing  a 
red  fez. 

The  TowH  Clxbk  read  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  special  meeting  referred  to. 

The  Matob,  addressing  Mr.  Stanley,  then  said :  I  esteem  it  a  great  privilege  that 
it  devolves  upon  me  as  Mayor  to  present  to  you,  on  behalf  of  my  f eUow-dtiaens,  the 
lionorary  freedom  of  the  dty  of  Manchester,  as  a  token  of  our  high  appreciation  of 
your  distinguished  services  in  your  explorations  in  Central  Africa.  Although  no 
words  of  mine  can  give  additional  lustre  to  your  great  achievements,  the  occssion 
requires  that  I  should  briefly  supplement  the  resolution  which  has  been  inscribed 
B 
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upon  the  roll  oonf erring  the  {reedom  of  the  city.  In  the  firafc  plaoe  I  would  ezpiw» 
the  hope  th*t  it  may  be  enhanced  in  yoor  estimation  by  the  fact  that  in  this  great 
mnnicipaJity  this  distinetion  has  only  been  granted  on  one  previous  occasion.  Mr. 
Oliver  Heywood,  the  distinguished  citizen  referred  to,  is  now  present  You  have- 
already  been  for  several  months  in  this  country,  and  some  of  the  incidents  and  result? 
of  your  last  remarkable  expedition  have  been  communicated  to  the  public  by  your 
speeches  and  letters,  yet  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  the  public  enthusiasm  and 
interest  are  unabated,  and  although  this  is  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  you  have- 
recently  received  the  highest  honour  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  municipalities  to- 
bestow,  yet  we  feel  assured  that  a  similar  honour  has  never  been  conferred  with 
greater  cordiality.  As  you  are  doubtless  aware,  the  city  of  Manchester  is  the  centre 
of  a  large  manufacturing  and  commercial  district,  embracing  within  a  radius  of 
twenty-five  miles  from  this  chamber  not  less  than  twenty-six  municipal  boroughs  and 
a  population  of  several  millions  of  people.  In  tlus  large  industrial  community  your- 
career  and  achievements  have  naturally  awakened  the  deepest  interest,  and  I  venture 
to  say  that  nowhere  has  news  in  regard  to  your  movements  been  looked  for  with 
greater  interest,  or  the  successive  stages  of  your  progress  been  watched  with  greater 
anxiety,  than  here.  If  Manchester  and  Lancashire  hold  their  supremacy,  in  their 
great  industries,  as  we  intend  they  shall  do,  there  is  no  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions  more  interested  in  the  inevitable  outcome  of  your  great  work.  The  graphic- 
accounts  of  your  travels  presented  by  yon  to  the  world  will  form  an  enduring  record 
of  your  indomitable  courage  and  the  successful  prosecution  of  a  great  and  perilous- 
enterprise  in  the  exploration  of  the  River  Congo,  and  tracing  its  course  from  the 
interior  of  Africa  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  native  races  among  whom  you  traveUed 
so  long  have  found  in  you  a  friend  indeed,  who  has  raised  a  powerful  voice  in  calling 
public  attention  to  their  sufferings  and  miseries  in  a  manner  that  has  deeply  impressed 
the  whole  civilised  world.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  representations  which  you- 
have  so  forcibly  made  upon  this  subject  will  influence  a  vigorous  and  humane  policy 
towards  those  tribes,  and  we  trust  that  the  objects  you  so  strongly  advocate  and  so 
earnestly  desire  may  be  speedily  accomplished.  We  hope  that  the  recognition  of  your 
eminent  services  which  the  city  of  Manchester  has  the  pleasure  of  giving  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  to-day  may  in  some  degree  inspire  and  help  forward  your  efforts  to- 
dvilise  and  to  benefit  the  native  races  of  Africa.  Time  would  not  permit,  and  any 
language  which  I  can  command  would  fail  adequately  to  express  our  feelings  of 
wonder  and  admiration  at  the  revelations  of  your  last  expedition  in  the  Dark  Continent, 
from  which  we  all  rejoice  that  you  have  returned  in  health  and  safety.  In  concluding 
these  remarks,  permit  me  to  hold  out  to  you  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  from  the 
citizens  of  Manchester,  with  a  cordial  welcome,  and  to  ask  your  acceptance  of  the 
freedom  of  this  city,  and  at  the  same  time  to  express  our  best  wishes  for  your  long 
life  and  happiness. 

The  Mayor  then  presented  to  Mr.  Stanley  the  address  of.  the  Corporation,  oon» 
tained  in  a  silver-gilt  casket,  amid  hearty  applause. 

Mr.  Stanley,  in  reply,  said :  Mr.  Mayor  and  Gentlemen, — 
I  fear  that  if  gratitude  must  be  measured  by  the  number  of  my 
words  or  the  length  of  my  reply,  you  will  deem  me  an  ingrate 
indeed  if,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  presently  to  reply  to  others 
and  also  to  you,  seeing  that  you  are  citizens  of  Manchester,  I 
shall  curtail  this  preliminary  speech  by  merely  expressing  to 
you  my  profoundest  gratitude  for  the  honour  you  have  bestowed 
upon  me.     Though  one  may  well  feel  proud  of  being  elected  an 
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honorary  citizen  of  a  great  city  like  Manchester,  and  may  be 
immensely  gratified  to  hear  of  the  appreciation  with  which  those 
works  which  the  Mayor  has  enumerated  to  you  have  been  held 
by  you,  still  you  must  understand,  and  you  will  readily  do  so, 
that  there  is  a  ^eater  joy  possible  than  receiving  honorary 
freedonvs  day  after  day  from  great  municipalities  and  great 
cities,  and  that  joy  is  the  pleasure  that  a  man  finds  and  feels  in 
doing  a  good  action.  As  tne  poet  has  expressed  it,  ''  Joy  so  lies 
in  the  doing,  and  the  rapture  of  pursuing  is  thine."  Then  also 
there  is  that  calm  approbation  ot  conscience  expressed  by  the 
poet,  "  Not  once  or  twice  in  our  fair  island's  story  Has  the  path 
of  duty  been  the  way  to  glory."  I  have  always  been  animated 
by  a  single-minded  desire  to  perform  mj  work  as  thoroughly 
and  as  efficiently  as  possible  from  the  beginning  to  its  consum- 
mation. It  is  not  lor  me  to  question  why  the  thing  should  be 
done,  but,  as  the  soldier  who  was  commanded  by  the  Centurion 
of  old  to  do  something  said,  let  others  find  out  the  reasons  of 
his  doing.  Therefore,  when  commissioned  to  find  Livingstone, 
all  that  1  could  see  was  that  the  object  of  my  search  was  to  be 
attained  as  quickly  and  as  efficiently  as  possible,  and  if  I  could 
lend  him  any  extraneous  service  well  and  good.  Also,  when 
commissioned  to  continue  the  explorations  of  Burton,  Speke, 
Grant,  Baker,  and  Livingstone,  what  I  had  to  do  was  simply  to 
map  out  those  plans  in  order  for  their  complete  and  efficient 
accomplishment,  and  fortunately  I  succeeded.  Then,  again,  it 
was  not  for  me  to  question  whether  Emin  Pasha,  the  governor 
of  Equatoria,  needed  relief  or  rescue,  or  anything  else.  The 
English  people  believed  that  he,  as  the  lieutenant  of  Gordon, 
sending  an  appeal  for  help,  ought  to  be  relieved ;  and  when  the 
commission  was  put  into  my  hands  all  I  looked  at  was  the  spirit 
or  intent  of  that  commission.  It  was  not  for  me  to  ask  whether 
he  wished  to  be  relieved  or  rescued ;  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  finish 
my  duty  completely,  and  as  relief  was  carried  to  him  and  it  was 
afterwards  changed  to  rescue,  and  he  was  brought  into  the  arms 
of  his  countrymen  at  Bagamoyo,  it  surely  was  proved  that  the 
duty  that  we  were  sent  out  to  do  was  accomplished.  I  may  pro- 
mise you  that  if  ever  I  shall  be  sent  on  any  other  duty,  if  I 
believe  it  is  noble  and  commendable,  you  may  rest  assured  that 
it  is  in  my  nature  to  endeavour  to  do  it  as  thoroughly  and  as 
completely  as  ever  any  other  duty  was  performed  by  me.  Mr. 
Mayor  and  gentlemen,  I  hope  you  accept  my  deepest  gratitude 
for  the  honour  you  have  conferred  upon  me.  Tne  freedom  of 
the  city  of  Manchester,  placed  side  by  side  with  the  freedom  of 
other  municipalities  and  cities,  will  enable  me  to  feel  the  same 
gratification  that  I  now  fe^l  when  I  shall  summon  my  friends 
to  my  house  and  show  them  my  gifts ;  and  not  the  least  con- 
spicuous of  those  gifts  shall  be  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Man- 
chester. 
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Mr.  Stanley  then  signed  the  dtisens'  rolL 

The  Matob  announced  that  three  addrenea  would  be  presented  and  Mr.  Stanley 
would  reply  to  them  in  one  speech. 

Mr.  Henbt  Ln,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  read  the  following 
address  from  that  body  to  Mr.  Stanley  : — 

To  Henry  M,  Stanley^  £iq. 

Dear  Sir, — ^The  Directors  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  gladly  avail 
themselyes  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  your  visit  to  this  city  of  ezpreesing  their 
deep  sense  of  the  valuable  service  you  have  rendered  to  commerce  by  the  information 
you  have  made  public  concerning  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  your  declaration  of  its 
suitableness  as  a  sphere  for  commercial  enterprise.  They  regard  with  admiration  the 
undaunted  courage  and  resolution,  under  most  trying  circumstancefs  which  you  so 
conspicuously  displayed  during  your  explorationl^  the  prompt  manner  in  which  you 
met  difficulties  encountered  by  the  expedition,  and  the  ready  resource  by  which  you 
were  enabled  successfully  to  accomplish  the  object  of  your  journey.  Tour  outspoken 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  slavery  and  the  atrocities  connected  therewith,  your  strong 
condemnation  of  the  traffic  in  firearms  and  ardent  spirits  as  tending  te  degrade  and 
destroy  the  natives  as  well  as  to  hinder  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  agriculture  and  trade, 
meet  with  our  hearty  approval  The  Directors  earnestly  hope  that  your  arduous 
labours  may  result  in  the  opening  up  of  the  **  Dark  Continent  *'  to  the  ameliorating 
influence  of  dvihsation,  and  the  development,  in  the  best  sense,  of  its  future  welAuna. 
They  congratulate  you  on  your  safe  return  to  this  country,  and  desire  to  [assure  you 
of  their  best  wishes  for  a  continuanoe  of  your  prosperous  career. — Signed,  on  behalf 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Hinbt  Leb,  President. 

Manchester,  June  21,  1890. 

The  Rev.  S.  A.  Stedithal  read  the  following  addren  from  the  Manchester 
Geographical  Society : — 

lb  Mr.  H,  M.  Stanley^  oi»  Hu  occanon  of  hit  vitit  to  Manehe$ter, 

June  tOth,  1890, 

Sir, — ^It  is  with  cordial  pleasure  that  the  members  of  the  Manchester  Qeographical 
Society  welcome  you,  their  earliest  honorary  colleague,  in  this  dty,  which  is  proud  to 
call  you  one  of  its  bui^gesseSb  When  you  were  about  to  leave  this  country  to  revisit 
Africa,  we  gathered  round  you  to  bid  you  Grod-speed  on  your  way,  and  now  we  are 
glad  that  we  are  able  to  greet  you  on  your  safe  return  after  such  arduous  labours, 
patiently  and  bravely  endured  in  the  cause  of  civilisation  and  of  humanity. 

With  thankful  hearts  we  acknowledge  the  services  you  have  with  such  unflinch- 
ing courage  and  self-devotion  rendered  to  geographical  science  and  conamerdal  pro- 
gress ;  we  have  in  thought  accompanied  you  across  that  continent  into  whose  darkest 
recesses  you  have  brought  the  light  of  hope,  and  have  opened  the  pathway  for  civilisa- 
tion  and  religion  ;  we  hive  sympathised  with  you  in  the  sufferings  you  have  so  man- 
fully encountered,  and  wish  that  we  could  adequately  say  how  highly  we  honour  you 
for  the  great  deeds  you  and  your  gallant  companions  have  accomplished.  The 
story  of  African  travel  is  illustrious  with  the  names  of  men  whose  achievements  give 
them  a  high  place  among  those  who,  while  extending  scientific  knowledge,  have  been 
able  to  advance  the  best  interesfas  of  mankind  ;  and  among  these  illustrious  heroes 
your  name  shines  with  a  dear  brilliancy  all  its  own.  If  specially  associated  with  that 
of  any  of  your  predecessors,  it  is  with  the  honoured  one  of  Livingstone.  We  cannot 
hope,  in  our  address  of  welcome,  to  tell  the  wondrous  tale  your  eloquent  books  have 
made  familiar  to  thousands  of  admiring  readers,  but  we  thank  you  with  grateful 
hearts  ;  we  pray  that  your  labour  may  not  have  been  in  vain,  but  that  Qod  will  Uesa 
you  with  many  years  in  which  you  may  be  privileged  to  see  your  self'devoted  toil 
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bearing  fruit  in  the  deliveranoe  of  Africa  bcm.  the  cone  of  barbarism,  slavery,  and 
heathenism,  so  tiiat  your  life,  happy  in  the  most  saored  personal  joys,  may  also  be  the 
■ouroe  of  growing  well-being  to  the  millions  of  that  continent  which  your  courage  and 
ohivabry  have  so  largely  opened  to  mankind. 

(Signed)  Dkvokshibi,  President. 

J.  Q.  Qbsiiiwood,  Chairman  of  CoundL 

S.  A.  Stunthal^  Vice-Chairman, 

A.  R.  Qallb,  1 

P.  ZiMMEBN,   J^^°-  Secretaries. 

Eu  SowEBBUTTs,  Secretary. 

The  Rev.  C.  N.  Ejulino  read  the  following  address  from  the  Manchester  and 
East  Lancashire  Auxiliary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  : — 

Dear  Sir, — We  desire,  on  behalf  of  the  Manchester  and  East  Lancashire  Auxiliary 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  to  offer  you  a  hearty  welcome  on  the  occasion  of 
your  visit  to  this  city,  and  to  congratulate  you  on  the  successful  termination  of  your 
recent  mission  to  Africa. 

We  wish  also  to  ezpreas  the  satisfaction  of  our  association  at  your  kindly  sym- 
pathy with  the  efiforts  of  Christian  missions  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent, and  your  appreciative  references  to  the  work  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 

We  thankfully  recall  the  fact  that  the  mission  to  Uganda  was  first  undertaken 
by  our  society  at  your  suggestion  ;  and  we  have  learned  with  considerable  satisfaction 
that  those  engaged  in  that  mission  have  been  enabled  to  render  some  little  assistance 
to  you  in  matters  connected  with  your  late  expedition. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  chastened  pleasure  that  we  dwell  upon  your  high  opinion  of 
one  who  for  nearly  fourteen  years  was  probably  the  most  prominent  fig^ure  in  that 
mission,  but  who  quite  recently  has  been  called  to  his  rest. 

The  character  and  labours  of  the  late  A.  M.  Mackay  afford  a  splendid  example  of 
what  can  be  e£Eected  by  a  strong  intellect,  when  fired  by  a  noble  enthusiasm  in  the 
cause  of  missions.  And  his  devoted  life  and  early  death  also  bear  eloquent  testimony 
to  the  reality  of  missionary  work,  which  will  not  be  gainsaid  by  those  who  can  recog- 
nise true  greatness  even  when  seen  in  the  midst  of  obscure  surroundings. 

We  rejoice  that  we  do  not  need  to  remind  you  how  largely  the  labours  of  the 
Christian  missionary  have  contributed  to  awaken  in  the  public  mind  an  interest  in 
the  civilisation  and  elevation  of  the  African  races  ;  and  in  our  further  efforts  to  extend 
the  Qospel  of  our  common  Saviour,  we  earnestly  and  confidently  look  for  the  co-oper- 
ation and  moral  support  of  those,  like  yourself,  whose  intimate  and  intelligent  acquaint- 
ance with  the  circumstances  of  the  problem  makes  their  opinion  valuable  in  the  pro- 
motion of  schemes  for  the  real  amelioration  of  native  races. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  your  life  and  health  may  long  be  spared,  and  that  the 

personal  qualities  with  which  Qod  has  endowed  you  may  continue  to  be  used,  under 

the  Divine  blessing,  for  the  benefit  of  your  fellowmen  in  the  enfranchisement  of  thcee 

who  are  in  bondage,  the  enlightenment  of  the  ignorant,  and  the  relief  of  the  oppressed. 

We  remain,  dear  sir,  your  very  faithfully, 

(Signed)  J.  MAircflBSTBR,  President. 

Joseph  Riob,  Treasurer. 

C.  N.  Kbbliko,  M.A. 

Jamb  P.  Rountbeb,  M.A. 

C.  DuNLOP  Smith,  M.A. 

J.  A.  Eastwood. 

G.  F.  Watts. 
Manchester,  June  2l8t,  1890. 
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Mr.  Stanley,  in  reply,  said :  Mr.  Mayor,  gentlemen  of  the 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Manchester  Geographi- 
cal Society,  and  the  Manchester  branch  of  the  Church  Missionanr 
Society,  1  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  address  you  in  one  speech 
in  referring  to  each.  Not  many  hours  ago  I  was  continuing  the 
work  of  everting  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  islands  to  attend  to  their  own  interests.  I  began 
in  London,  and  continued  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dundee, 
Aberdeen,  and  Newcastle.  I  must  continue  it  here.  In  coming 
towards  the  coast  from  our  mission  I  saw  many  things  which 
compelled  me  to  think,  and  when  I  returned  to  this  coimtry  I 
found  that  few  people  knew  what  was  about  to  take  place,  what 
the  German  occupation  of  East  Africa  and  what  the  tentative 
efforts  of  the  British  East  Africa  Company  meant  I  was  con- 
siderably nonplussed  when  I  heard  the  Premier  say  at  the 
Merchant  Taylors'  banquet  that  the  topic  of  Africa  was  embar- 
rassing and  inconvenient.  It  struck  me  that  there  was  a 
necessity  for  somebody  to  stand  out  and  endeavour  to  teach  the 
British  people  that  these  things  meant  a  good  deal.  I  probably 
stepped  out  of  my  sphere  to  do  so.  I  should  have  been  grateful 
had  anyone  else  done  it,  and  I  should  have  kept  in  the  silence 
which  best  befits  me,  because,  as  you  know,  we  don't  practise 
public  speaking  in  Africa.  Wherever  I  go  throughout  this 
country  1  hear  eloquent,  fluent  speakers,  and  I  envy  them  for 
nothing  more  than  for  that  remarkable  fluency  which  enables 
them  to  roll  out  sentences  of  inordinate  length  and  grand  beauty. 
We  in  Africa  confine  ourselves  simply  to  giving  the  necessary 
orders,  and  to  seeing  that  those  orders  are  carried  out,  and  per- 
haps to  interchanging  good  mornings  or  exchanging  salaams,  as 
we  pass  on  our  way  thinking  and  reflecting.  It  was  possibly  on 
account  of  the  large  leisure  permitted  to  me  whilst  exercising 
these  mutual  interchanges  of  goodwill  that  I  was  enabled  to 
realise  the  necessities  of  Africa.  And  among  the  most  pressing 
of  these  necessities  was  that  of  arousing  the  English  people  to 
the  recognition  of  the  work  that  the  British  East  Africa  Com- 

})any  was  about  to  carry  out,  as  representing  British  interests  at 
arge  in  Africa.  It  also  struck  me  that  not  only  might  commer- 
cial men  be  benefited,  but  the  missionaries  m  Africa  might 
receive  benefit.  As  I  came  along  I  saw  Mr.  Mackay,  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  Victoria, 
and  while  conversing  with  him  a  courier  came  in  from  the  coast 
with  despatches,  wherein  I  saw  the  charter  of  the  East  Africa 
Company.  I  saw  there  that  their  charter  was  over  a  territory 
whicn  extended  from  the  north  shore  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  so 
that  Mr.  Mackay's  station  was  in  German  territory.  I  was 
gratified,  however,  to  find  that  the  line  of  German  territory  was 
the  south  shore  of  Victoria  Nyanza.  Two  hundred  miles  from 
Bagamoyo,  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  I  came  across  a  place  I  had 
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discovered  in  1871,  and  which  I  considered  would  be  a  good 
place  for  a  mission  station.  It  had  been  occupied  by  the 
Ohurch  Missionary  Society,  and  not  fax  ofi  there  was  a  mission 
station  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  Mpuapua,  which  was 
favourably  situated  at  the  base  of  a  line  of  no  ble  mountaina 
There  was  a  fine  stream  near  by,  and  the  people  were  docile  and 
good-natured ;  and  bit  by  bit  the  station  grew  in  importance 
imtil  there  were  fifty  native  villages  establisned  round  that  one 
mission  station,  whereas  in  1871  there  were  but  two  villages.  I 
found  that  the  church  that  they  had  built  had  been  burnt  down, 
that  the  mission  station  was  roofless,  and  that  the  missionary, 
Mr.  Price,  was  hiding  in  the  bush  half  sjbarvin^.  He  came  to 
me  in  rather  a  dilapidated  condition,  and  I  asked  him  what  was 
the  meaning  of  it.  He  said  it  was  the  German  occupation  of 
East  Africa.  In  coming  out  of  the  bush  we  learned  things  bit 
by  bit.  One  of  the  orders  issued  by  Major  Wissmann  was  that 
no  more  caravans  would  be  permitted  to  go  into  the  interior, 
And  that  all  trade  routes  of  the  British  would  be  closed.  Know- 
ing these  things,  knowing  that  I  was  responsible  as  much  as 
any  man  living  for  the  establishment  of  Mackay  s  station  at 
Makolo's,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society's  station  at  Uganda, 
and  of  that  mission  church  at  Mpuapua,  I  thought  it  was  about 
time  for  me  to  speak.  When  I  came  to  examine  those  things  I 
found  that  from  originally  planting  a  few  acres  of  tobacco  the 
Germans  had  gradually  crept  over  the  whole  of  East  Africa 
until  they  had  absorbed  600,000  square  miles,  and  I  heard  on 
arriving  in  England  that  this  600,000  square  miles  was  but  a 
small  portion  of  what  they  intended  to  obtain  somehow.  Then 
I  thought  that  if  the  Government  and  the  Premier  allowed  that 
beautiful  snowy  mountain,  Kilimanjaro,  to  be  ceded  to  the 
Germans,  allowed  that  insolent  diagonal  line  to  go  north-west 
instead  of  west,  allowed  the  mission  station  at  Mpuapua  and 
the  manse  to  be  burned  down  and  that  religious  community 
scattered,  after  your  missionaries  had  invested  thousands  of 
pounds  in  the  work,  and  given  a  great  manv  years  of  labour  to 
the  work  of  civilisation — I  say,  if  all  these  things  were  to  be  set 
at  naught,  then  there  was  very  strong  reason  for  somebody  to 
speak.  Therefore,  I  must  needs  crave  your  forgiveness  if  I 
meddled  in  matters  which  perhaps  you  thmk  I  had  no  business 
to  do  with  at  all,  but  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  explain  the 
reason  of  my  speaking.  But  now  I  learn  that  all  this  is  about 
to  be  ended.  You  have  reminded  me  to-day  of  my  associations 
with  Livingstone,  and  the  sentiments  you  have  expressed  appeal 
to  me  most  powerfully.  We  travelled  many  months  in  com- 
panionship, edifying  enough  to  me,  through  a  large  portion  of 
the  region  over  which  Burton  and  Speke  nad  travelled,  and  in 
which  Colonel  Grant  had  laboured,  and  had  made  discoveries, 
all  of  which  threatened  to  become  German ;  and  I  knew  als^ 
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that  my  Mends  Sir  William  Mackimion,  Sir  Francis  de  Winton, 
and  others  had  clubbed  together,  putting  £240,000  together  for 
the  purpose  of  exploitation  upon  a  territory  described  by  the 
charter  as  belonging  to  the  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Com- 
pany ;  but  if  that  insolent  line,  starting  at  the  base  of  Kiliman- 
jaro, was  to  be  continued  north-west,  I  failed  to  see  how  my 
friends  could  get  anjrthing  out  of  the  country,  for  all  that  was 
left  was  semi-desert,  as  that  line  would  cut  off  all  that  rendered 
promising  the  prospects  of  the  British  East  Afirica  Company. 
Now,  Lord  Salisbury  said  at  the  banquet  that  the  subject  of 
AMca  was  embarrassing  and  inconvenient.    That  rather  added 
to  my  uneasiness.    .  Having  travelled  across  Africa  twice,  and 
having  wandered  up  and  down  it  about  24,000  miles,  I  have  come 
across  a  great  many  African  chiefs  and  others  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  luloptinff  the  same  style  of  speech — ^that  is,  to  belittle 
anything  that  tney  might  want  to  oDtain.      It  may  be  high 
statesmanship  and  high  diplomacy  to  belittle  a  thi^  that  we 
want  to  get,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  prefer  my  own  simple  way 
of  adhering  to  "  yea "  and  "  nay,"  and  I  hope  my  "  yea  "  and 
"  nay"  will  be  "yea"  and  "nay  '  stilL     At  the  same  time  it  is 
just  possible  that  Lord  Salisbury  may  have  been  inclined  to  do 
good  by  stealth,  and  I  must  admit  he  has  done  a  vast  amount 
of  gooa,  and  therefore  we  will  not  be  ill-natured,  nor  will  we 
adopt  the  tone  of  that  accomplished  and  versatile  young  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Howard  Vincent,  and  say  that  Lord  Salisbury  has 
exchanged  the  beautiful  island  of  Heligoland  for  a  forest  mil  of 

!>igmies.  I  do  not  know  where  Mr.  Howard  Vincent  can  find  a 
brest  full  of  pigmies  in  that  section  which  is  to  be  taken  over 
as  British  East  Africa.  As  Mr.  Howard  Vincent  was  at  one 
time  the  head  of  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department  he  may 
have  more  detective  powers  than  I  have,  but  1  think  that  200 
would  be  a  fair  estimate  of  the  number  of  pigmies  to  be  found 
in  that  650,000  square  miles  acquired  by  Lord  Salisbury's  diplo- 
macy. I  am  told  that  Heligoland  has  eight  cows  and  thuty 
sheep.  Well,  the  island  of  remba,  near  Zanzibar,  has  some- 
thing like  20,000  acres  of  cloves  and  cinnamon,  and  the  produce 
of  this  will  far  exceed  the  value  of  eight  cows  and  thirty  sheep, 
and  even  compensate  for  the  beautiful  facilities  for  sea-bathing 
which  are  to  be  had  at  Heligoland.  What  we  should  be  most 
proud  of  in  this  ac<]^uisition  of  Lord  Salisbury's  is  the  vast  scope 
and  boundless  possibilities  for  British  enterprise  in  Africa.  Not 
long  ago  the  British  East  Africa  Company  were  anxious  for  the 
possession  of  150,000  square  miles,  but  they  have  now  secured 
500,000  square  miles  in  addition.  I  can  see  an  enormous  possi- 
bility for  enterprise  to  extend  towards  the  north  over  the  entire 
Nile  Valley,  past  Eiiartoum  and  Berber  down  to  Cairo  and 
Alexandria,  so  that  when  you  come  to  reckon  all  the  tribes  of 
the  Soudan,  now  shut  out  from  civilisation  by  the  Mahdists  at 
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Khartoum,  and  when  you  come  to  count  up  those  tribes  scattered 
over  that  territory  between  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  Abyssinia, 
and  all  that  beautiful  pastoral  upland  secured  to  you  between 
Lake  Albert  Edward  and  Lake  Victoria  down  to  the  Alexandrian 
Nile,  one  degree  south  latitude,  I  really  think  the  citizens  of 
Manchester  should  unite  in  getting  up  a  testimonial  to  Lord 
Salisbury  for  securing  to  us  such  valuable  territory.     When  wo 
look  to  the  German  agreement  you  will  find  that  the  Germans 
have  obtained  a  valuaole  territory  upon  the  Alexandrian  Nile. 
It  is  a  fine  coffee  country,  and  in  passing  through  it  lately  we 
used  to  see  caravans  daily  bearing  coffee  to  send  to  regions  west, 
north,  and  south  of  that  territory.    It  is  now  ceded  to  Germany, 
therefore  Germany  has  a  right  to  be  proud.     I  can  see  also  that 
on  the  southern  part  the  Germans  have  a  right  to  feel  eminently 
happy  in  the  extension  of  a  boundary  whicn  has  enabled  them 
to  complete  and  obtain  possession  of  one-third  of  the  coast  line 
of  Lake  Nyassa.     They  have  also  got  a  long  lake  nearly  100 
miles  long  lying  between  Lake  Nyassa  and  Lake  Tanganyika, 
so  that  they  are  enabled  to  convey  goods  there  by  water  with 
only  a  land  journey  of  some  150  miles.     If  the  JBritish  were 
anxious  to  send  freights  to  Lake  Tanganyika,  the  Germans  will 
be  enabled  to  carry  such  freights  for  nearly  half  what  the  British 
could  carry  them  for,  so  that  there  the  Germans  have  again 
obtained  very  fair  advantages,  of  which  they  should  be  proud 
indeed.     Look  at  the  magnificent  shore  line  of  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika, 363  miles  of  which  is  recognised  as  being  the  boundary 
to  the  west  of  German  territory.     Besides  that  they  have  got 
that  most  fertile  estate  of  Rwanda,  which  may  turn  out  to  be 
the  most  uniq^ue  region  in  Africa.     Ten  years  ago  a  queen  reigned 
over  that  region,  and  her  son  is  now  reigning  in  her  stead  over 
three  millions  of  people.     It  has  been  reported  to  me  that  the 
founder  of  that  dynasty  was  an  Arab  from  somewhere  near 
Khartoum,  and  his  scimitar  may  stiU  be  seen  hanging  in  the 
king's  palace,  so  that  the  Germans  may  have  the  privilege  of 
influencing  a  nation  which  may  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  nations  in  Africa.     That  is  pretty  well  for  the  Ger- 
mans.   From  the  English  point  of  view,  what  privileges  have 
you  enjoyed  ?    As  I  said  just  now,  the  British  East  Afnca  Com- 
pany were  trembling  for  150,000  square  miles,  two-thirds  of 
which  was  semi-desert,  because  on  the  east  coast,  near  to  Mom- 
basa, the  Germans  had  the  right  of  occupation  to  a  place  there. 
Now  the  authority  is  surrendered  to  the  British  East  Africa 
Company,  and  the  territory  is  extended  right  up  to  the  Juba 
river,  so  that  you  have  200  miles  of  coast  added  to  the  original 
125  miles,  and  then  you  have  that  solid  block  of  500,000  s(][uare 
miles  upon  the  top  of  the  150,000  square  miles,  possession  of 
which  seemed  doubtful  some  time  ago.     However  much  we  may 
talk  about  the  possessions  in  Africa,  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the 
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exisMice  of  angry  feeliiigB  between  Gennany  and  Great  Britain 
voold  be  poorly  compensated  for  by  the  poGBeadon  of  any 
amount  of  wilderness.  All  we  cared  for  was  the  principle  that 
what  the  British  people  had  toiled  for  should  be  secured  to  theoo. 
About  petty  details  I  do  not  think  you  or  I  would  grumble  Tery 
much.  As  the  Church  Missionary  Society  have  b^n  pleased  to 
present  me  with  an  address,  I  may  say  that  I  can  see  unlimited 
scope  for  their  work  in  Africa  now.  It  will  be  my  next  endea- 
vour to  try  and  infuse  a  desire  amongst  the  members  of  the 
British  East  Africa  Company  to  prosecute  their  raOway  eater- 
prise  as  far  as  Lake  Victoria,  and  no  doubt  missionaries  wiU  be 
amongst  those  who  will  profit  by  that  railway.  There  is  a  lane 
pojmlation  at  Uganda  and  Tunguru  liable  to  be  influenced  by 
their  work,  and  if  we  can  carry  stores  and  enable  missionaries 
to  reach  Lake  Victoria  without  almost  killing  themselves  on  the 
arduous  journey  through  the  wilderness,  I  think  we  should  hear 
less  of  disaster  attending  their  mission.  You  know  how  Bishop 
Hannington  and  his  party  were  massacred.  You  know  how 
Bishop  Tucker  died  after  a  wonderful  journey  of  1,100  miles  on 
the  south  shore  of  Lake  Victoria,  and  poor  Mackay,  after  thirteen 
years'  arduous  work,  has  now  succumbed.  If  we  had  had  a  railway 
to  Victoria  all  those  precious  lives  would  have  been  saved. 
Mackay,  upon  the  appearance  of  illness,  might  have  stepped  on 
a  steamer,  and  then  taken  the  train  to  Mombasa,  and  reached 
England  by  the  first  mail  steamer,  instead  of  being  dispirited 
witn  the  long  land  journey  between  Lake  Victoria  and  the  sea. 
Now,  again,  I  think  the  settlement  makes  it  possible  to  suppress 
the  slave  trade  in  Africa.  I  think  a  fair  beginning  was  made 
by  the  company  when  they  purchased  the  freedom  of  3,000 
slaves  for  £12,000,  and  allowed  the  slaves  to  go  free  after  only 
four  months'  labour.  You  know  the  English  freed  the  slaves  at 
Jamaica  and  demanded  seven  years'  labour,  but  the  British 
Company  only  asked  for  four  months'  labour  in  order  to  give 
them  their  freedom,  and  possibly  the  next  purchase  they  make 
they  will  make  it  without  any  condition  whatever.  With  the 
power  and  possibility  of  engaging  the  labour  of  slaves  by  paying 
so  many  dollars  per  month,  it  wUl  be  found  impossible  for  Arab 
traders  to  go  through  that  region  in  future,  devastating  and 
desolating  uie  country  as  I  have  seen  it  further  west.  It  used 
to  be  the  fashion  for  a  number  of  caravans  to  band  themselves 
together  until  they  were  about  2,000  strong,  and  then  march 
through  Masailand  and  take  whatever  they  could.  In  the  same 
way  tne  people  at  Uganda  used  to  send  parties  of  5,000, 10,000, 
ana  20,000  strong  into  regions  east  of  tne  Victoria  Nile  devas- 
tating large  territories  there,  and  then  the  slaves,  after  having 
been  brought  to  Uganda,  were  transhipped  and  sold  to  Araba 
That  will  be  rendered  impossible  in  the  future.  I  suppose  you 
have  a  fair  idea  of  how  the  work  has  been  going  on  in  the  forests 
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of  Africa.  Down  to  the  time  of  Livingstone's  death  the  fashion 
was  for  the  Arab  traders  to  start  in  long  caravans  from  Zanzibar 
carrying  beads  and  cloth  and  copper  and  brass  wire,  but  now 
there  is  not  the  least  semblance  of  that  going  on  west  of  Tan- 

fanyika.  The  caravans  contain  simply  so  many  bands  of 
rigands.  They  march  in  three  separate  directioi^  and  after 
having  secured  an  area  of  50,000  square  miles  they  plant  their 
flag  in  the  centre,  and  from  that  centre  proceed  to  slay  in  the 
most  remorseless  and  cruel  fashion  every  human  being  in  order 
to  pick  up  what  loot  they  can.  The  banana  plantations  are  cut 
•down,  and  the  entire  population  of  that  region  having  been 
slaughtered,  the  elephants  come  and  complete  the  waste,  so 
that  the  banana  plantations,  which  once  anbrded  nourishment 
for  a  large  population,  are  trampled  into  the  mire.  It  is  about 
time  that  these  doines  should  be  stopped.     This  is  the  latter 

E art  of  the  nineteentn  century.  The  whole  African  coast  has 
een  pre-empted,  and  do  you  not  think  it  is  a  shame  that  when 
the  European  Powers  have  combined  to  absorb  the  coast  line 
they  will  not  pay  one  moment's  thought  to  the  poor  inhabitants 
of  the  interior,  who  are  now  the  prey  of  all  the  brigands  from 
the  Mohammedan  states  of  the  Soudan  ?  The  British  East  Africa 
-Company  have  about  4,000  men  in  arms,  and  when  this  force 
marcnes  to  the  westward  and  northward  I  should  tremble  for 
the  fate  of  any  slave  dealer  who  will  be  found  there.  On  my 
return  to  London  I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  endeavour  to  inspire 
the  British  East  Africa  Company  to  be  still  more  active,  and 
not  to  rest  satisfied  until  we  are  enabled  to  carry  that  momentum 
of  civilisation  which  is  wanted  for  Africa  straight,  without 
.stoppage,  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  Now  gentlemen,  my  speech 
has  run  at  great  length,  I  am  sure,  in  a  random  fashion,  but 
you  will  quite  understand  what  a  very  large  subject  it  is,  and 
that  I  might  dilate  upon  it  for  hours.  I  will  confine  myself, 
then,  simply  to  saying  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  I  think,  as  you  are  most  interested  in  cotton  in  this 
•county,  you  majr  also  be  grateful  for  such  a  very  large  area 
capable  of  growing  cotton  as  has  been  secured  to  the  British 

}>ossessions.  I  think,  also,  that  the  geographers  have  a  right  to 
eel  immensely  gratified,  because,  between  you  and  me,  1  was 
rather  afraid  that  the  age  of  explorers  was  past,  and  that  I 
unhappily  was  the  last,  because  if  Germany  was  going  to  over- 
run all  that  territory  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  tney  would  be 
so  kind  to  British  explorers  in  the  future  as  British  people  would 
be  inclined  to  be  to  German  explorers.  And  therefore  I  think 
in  that  unlimited  space  from  East  Africa  to  the  Soudan  states  you 
may  hear  of  wonderful  things  yet  explored  by  British  explorers 
in  JBritish  regions.  As  for  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  I 
hope  they  will  ur^e  on  unrestingly  the  necessity  of  senaing 
forward  more  missionaries  to  assist  the  poor  Uganda  people  in 
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the  datiie  to  enjoj  the  light  mud  bleasiiigs  we  enjoy  in  this 
ChriiftiAn  comitrj.  And,  gentlemen,  for  idl  these  magnificent 
and  ffuperbly  engrooied  testimonials  accept  mj  thanks  For 
the  kind  ana  hearty  reception  yon  hare  giren  me  in  this  Tootn 
I  beg  you  to  believe  that  I  am  very  grateful,  and  that  by  it  I 
hare  t!een  profoundly  touched. 


Mr.  fHaakj  wm  Ihm  meagbBd  to  iMtfartma^MtdwrnhaBtSj 
liH  Um  Coooca  Chmber. 


THE  LUNCHEON. 

SPEECH  ON  ATBICAH  QEOGBAPHT  AND  MISSIONB. 


In  tba  BiUnooa  Mr.  flteoJajwis  entataiiied  ai  ImidieoD  in  the  banqiielng 
ebambtr  of  the  Town  HalL  Tbe  lUyor  pimded,  and  amoogit  tlioae  pnaent  mn  the 
lUjcnm  (Kn.  ICmii^X  Mi«  Hjufc,  Mih  Florence  Mark,  and  Mn.  P.  Lee,  the  Deputy 
Major  (Aldemian  Sir  John  Barwood\  Aldermen  Aaqoith,  Evana,  Qriffin,  H^wood, 
HopUttSon,  King,  Lfrealej,  Milling,  Beade,  Roberta,  Schofield,  Shaw,  Smith,  Thomp> 
•on,  and  Windaor ;  Coondllora  Aldred,  Andrewa,  Aahcroft^  Bagnall,  Baz,  BtikbecL, 
Boddington,  Bradahaw,  Brooke,  Batty,  GardweH,  Clay,  Cutt,  Estcoort,  Pollerton, 
Oibaon,  Orantham,  Qonaon,  Hampaon,  Haworth,  Hinehlifle,  Hoy,  Hutt^  Leech,  A 
Lloyd,  R.  Lloyd,  M'Cabe,  MDougall,  Marahall,  Milne,  MyeFMXNi|^  NeedOuun,  New- 
ton, Norria,  O'Neill,  PIngatone,  Richarda,  Roberta,  Royle,  Shenatt,  Simpson,  Small- 
man,  E.  Tatton,  J.  Tatton,  Cheaten-Thompaon,  Tunatall,  Vaudrey,  V^lliams,  and 
Worthington.  There  were  also  praaent  Mr.  J.  W.  Madure,  M.P.,  Mr.  William  Mather, 
M.P.,  MMan.  B.  Armitage  (Chomlca),  J.  A.  Beith,  H.  P.  Brown,  William  Bickham, 
Jun.,  Bonny,  R.  H.  Edmondaon,  R.  Falkner,  William  Fogg,  A.  £.  Fitzgerald,  A.  T. 
Forraat,  J.  Farrall,  T.  W.  OiUibrand,  A.  R.  GalU,  Elijah  Hehn,  R.  P.  Hewit,  Ofiy  v 
Heywood,  F.  J.  Headlam,  Thomaa  Hudson,  J.  Thewlia  Johnson,  Jamea  Jardine,  S. 
Kaymer,  Sir  J.  0.  Lee,  Meaisra.  Henry  Lee,  George  Lord,  Joseph  Leigh,  J.  H.  Nodal, 
Samuel  Ogden,  0.  J.  Pooley,  William  PoUitt,  S.  R.  Piatt,  J.  S.  R.  Phillips,  E.  Roas, 
Rev.  J.  P.  Rountree,  Mr.  T.  D.  Simcock,  Rev.  S.  A.  Steinthal,  Messra.  Eli  Sowerbntts, 
Thomas  Schofield,  William  Henry  Talbot,  T.  R.  Wilkinson,  T.  Worthington,  William 
Wood,  Dr.  A.  W.  Ward,  Messrs.  C.  Malcolm  Wood,  Thomaa  Wrigley,  and  F.  Zimmern- 

After  luncheon,  the  usual  loyal  toasts  were  honoured. 

The  Mayor  then  proposed  tbe  health  of  their  distinguished  guest,  Mr.  Stanley. 
The  city  of  Manchester,  he  said,  had  through  its  corporate  representatiyes  that 
morning,  by  the  powers  given  to  it,  presented  the  freedom  of  the  dty  for  distingmahed 
aarvioes  to  Mr.  Stanley.  Their  feelings  of  satiafaction  in  the  accomplishment  of  that 
object  were,  he  thought,  unanimous,  and  he  expressed  not  only  his  own  feelings  bat 
theirs  when  he  said  that  they  wished  him  in  his  future  career  every  good  wiah,  and 
that  they  connected  with  that  wish  the  estimable  lady  who  in  the  near  future  would 
become  the  Tennant  of  his  future  existence  for  better  or  for  worse,  and  they  very 
much  wished  that  the  better  might  in  a  large  degree  prevail  It  was  not  hia  wiah, 
and  he  waa  sure  it  was  not  theirs,  to  overtax  the  energies  and  the  patience  of  Mr. 
Stanley  in  the  recognition  of  the  honours  which  they  desired  to  heap  upon  him  in 
Mancheater  in  no  small  dsgree.  They  did  not  expect  from  him,  nnless  it  were 
particular  wiah  to  delight  them  with  hia  eloquence,  any  reply  to  that  simple 
bacauaa  they  felt  that  he  had  very  handsomely  responded  to  the  addresses 
were  praaented  to  him  that  morning.  Lndeed,  they  were  thankful  after  hia  kng  tour 
In  Sootland  to  have  him  there  at  all  lookmg  so  well  as  he  waa.    He  had  watched  wHii 
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muoh  interest,  and  had  been  vexy  much  sarprised  that  in  Scotland  they  had  not 
claimed  Mr.  Stanley  as  a  countryman.  That  was  really  astonishing,  and  he  was  sure 
they  would  all  feel  it  that  they  had  not  claimed  Mr.  Stanley  as  a  Scotchman.  Well, 
he  did  not  care  where  he  came  from — he  was  a  very  good  fellow.  The  time  was  very 
limited,  and  they  could  very  well  understand  after  the  exhaustion  of  a  lengthened 
speech  on  the  previous  night  and  that  morning  Mr.  Stanley's  recuperative  power 
should  be  somewhat  considered.  He  (the  Mayor)  thought  it  was  good  for  him  to 
have  a  little  sea  air,  and  accordingly  he  had  made  arrangements  with  the  directors  of 
the  Ship  Canal  to  take  him  for  a  short  trip  over  the  canal  course.  Of  course  that 
was  entirely  relaxation  and  rest,  for  which  Mr.  Stanley  had  been  pleading  that 
morning.  There  was  one  subject  that  was  very  near  to  Mr.  Stanley's  heart  besides 
that  to  which  he  had  previously  alluded,  and  it  was  that  a  steamer  should  be  placed 
on  the  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  for  the  use  of  missionary  enterprise.  It  would  cost 
£5,000,  and  towards  that  £1,000  had  already  been  contributed,  and  if  he  could  excite 
any  of  their  sympathies  in  this  direction  he  would  be  very  glad.  Mr.  Stanley  was 
very  much  in  earnest  about  the  value  of  missionary  enterprise  in  Central  Africa,  and 
if  any  of  them  felt  disposed  to  "  hedge  a  bit,"  they  might  very  well  contribute  to  this 
good  purpose.  He  proposed  to  them  with  all  heartiness,  as  representing  the  cordiality 
of  Manchester,  "  The  health  and  happiness  of  Mr.  Stanley." 

The  toast  was  heartily  honoured. 

Mr.  Stanley,  in  replying,  said  he  was  sunk  in  a  profound 
reverie  about  certain  ancient  geographers  and  writers  upon  the 
science  of  geography  when  the  Mayoress  proposed  to  him  a 
conundrum,  wnich  he  would  reveal  in  order  that  his  hearers 
might  assist  him  in  its  solution.  The  conundrimi  was,  When 
will  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  be  entertained  here  ?  It  quite  set 
him  aghast.  When  he  saw  he  was  down  to  reply  to  the  toast 
of  "  Tae  Guests,"  he  thought  he  would  get  some  fine  original 
ideas  ready,  but  that  conundrum  upset  his  calculations.  He 
left  it  to  the  people  of  Manchester  to  answer  the  question. 
Certainly  if  the  epidemic  of  good  nature  would  continue,  it  very 
likely  would  be  shortly.  One  of  the  grandest  things  he  had 
done  in  old  Africa  had  been,  he  thought,  to  reconstitute  the  old 
geography.  From  the  time  of  Homer  down  to  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  there  had  been  certain  localities  mentioned 
as  the  place  where  the  pigmies  of  Africa  lived,  and  at  a  certain 
other  place,  which  was  not  very  exactly  located,  the  Mountains 
of  the  Moon  were  supposed  to  be.  Homer  located  the  Mountains 
of  the  Moon  somewnere  about  the  equator.  Three  lakes  also 
were  mentioned,  and  these  were  assigned  to  various  localities  by 
successive  geographers,  until  in  1818  the  Scotch  geographers 
just  erased  all  the  lakes  from  the  map  of  Africa  and  drew  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon  as  a  prodigious  range  of  mountains 
extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  to  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  If 
there  was  any  member  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Man- 
chester present  he  begged  him  to  lay  this  earnestly  to  heart. 
Let  him  keep  strict  watch  and  ward  over  these  interesting 
features  of  Africa,  especially  over  Lake  Victoria,  Lake  Albert 
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lake  Albert  Edward,  ^lA  the  Moantains  of  tbe  MoiDO.  Dcmt 
let  them  be  scattered  about  Africa.  Widb  resaid  xo  die  placiiig^ 
r/f  a  s^&aiaer  on  Lake  Victoria,  in  1S75  he  inade  an  appeal  on 
behiilf  of  a  certain  black  sorerei^  situate  near  the  equator,  vhf> 
waa  arrowing  cotton  and  so^ar,  com.  hiananas  and  plantains,  vhf> 
c/^/uId  supply  his  guests  with  fifty  bullocks  at  once,  or  enable 
them  to  Wt'he  in  plantain  wine  or  milk,  or  ooold  smother  them 
in  honey.  He  made  an  appeal  in  that  monarch's  behalf  becanse 
he  had  stated  that  he  wished  to  see  the  light — sadi  li^fat  as 
white  men  saw.  He  wrote  an  appeal,  which  appeared  in  the 
Daily  TeUgraphy  and  the  Englisn  people  made  a  veiy  liberd 
response.  A  mission  was  sent  to  Africa,  and  establislmi  itsdf 
in  Uganda.  Fifteen  years  after  that  appeal  was  made  he  came 
back  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Victoria,  little  thinking  that 
that  letter  had  produced  any  results.  At  that  time  he  had  beoi 
spending  two  and  a  half  years  in  the  wilds  of  Africa  fighting 
almost  every  day,  not  only  against  cannibals  and  the  pigmies  <n 
the  forests  of  Africa,  but  against  the  evil  instincts  of  human 
nature.  There  was  plenty  of  good  in  human  nature,  wheth^ 
wild  or  civilised,  but  it  was  so  covered  up  with  evil  that  one  had 
to  be  very  patient  and  penetrating  in  order  to  reach  it.  After 
two  and  a  half  years'  experience  amongst  the  wilds  of  Africa 
and  in  the  forest  solitude,  not  only  himself  but  his  entire  expe- 
dition  were  hungering  after  something  more  approaching  the 
civilisation  of  the  day.  At  last,  after  mfinite  trouble,  they  saw 
the  Christian  cross  domineering  a  humble  church,  and  then 
they  knew  that  they  were  gradually  approaching  near  to  the 
influence  of  civilisation.  That  church  was  the  result  of  the 
seedling  he  had  dropped  from  Uganda  in  1875,  and  it  was 
there  to  welcome  not  only  himself  out  his  entire  expedition  of 
600  people.  When  he  saw  the  Christian  cross  on  the  top  of  the 
church  he  thought  of  the  words,  "Cast  thy  bread  upon  the 
waters  and  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days."  Here  m  sight 
of  this  hospitable  mission  there  was  abundance  of  tea  and  coffee, 
and  potatoes  and  meat,  and  there  was  also  wine  to  cheer  the 
traveller,  as  well  as  books  and  newspapers.  It  was  then  he  felt 
that  he  had  arrived  within  measurable  distance  of  the  people  of 
Manchester.  That  poor  missionary,  who  had  welcomed  them 
after  their  two  and  a  half  years'  experience  in  the  forest  solitude 
and  amid  barbarism  indescribable,  was  dead.  He  had  died  for 
want  of  the  very  thing  which  the  Mayor  had  that  day  stated  he 
(Mr.  Stanley)  had  at  heart,  namely,  the  establishment  of  a  steamer 
on  Lake  Victoria.  Twelve  years  ago  that  missionary  started 
from  England  with  the  engine  of  a  small  steamer.  Through 
circumstances  natural  to  savagedom,  parts  of  the  machiner}'^ 
were  left  at  certain  places,  and  somehow  or  other  the  missionary 
was  unable  to  gather  them  together  for  the  boat,  so  that  when 
he  (Mr.  Stanley)  saw  the  missionary  in  1889  (August  28)  he  said 
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to  him,  "  Well,  Mr.  Mackay,  where  is  that  steamer  I  have  heard 
so  much  about,  and  that  nas  been  twelve  years  in  building? — 
almost  as  long  as  the  Temple  of  Solomon  took  to  build  at  Jeru- 
salem." "  The  trees  are  in  the  forest."  "  Have  they  not  been 
cut  down  yet  ? "  "  No,  but  we  hope  to  do  it."  "  The  machi- 
nery ? "  "  Oh,  you  can  go  to  the  blacksmith's  shop  and  see  that 
it  is  in  process  of  construction."  He  (Mr.  Stanley)  went  to  the 
blacksmith's  shop  and  saw  two  black  engineers  painfully  screw- 
ing one  screw  in  per  hour.  He  said,  "  My  dear  Mr.  Mackay, 
why  are  you  wasting  your  precious  life  and  talents  on  this  work  ? 
Why  don't  you  appeal  to  the  people  of  England  to  send  you  a 
steamer  properly  built  and  ready  to  be  launched  on  the  lake  ? 
The  people  of  England  don't  understand  how  to  send  out 
missions,  and  if  ever  I  get  an  opportunity  of  si>eaking  to  them 
I  will."  The  English  people  sent  a  missionary  into  the  interior 
of  Africa  without  proper  equipment,  and  because  they  spent  a 
few  thousand  pounds  they  expected  to  have  60  or  100  converts 
made  to  order.  They  did  not  remember  that  the  missionary, 
before  he  could  begin  the  work  of  conversion,  must  first  of  all 
learn  the  language  and  conquer  the  fever.  They  never  thought 
of  the  inclemency  of  the  climate,  of  the  barbarism  in  the  centre 
of  which  he  must  live  and  which  he  must  enlighten.  What  with 
learning  the  language,  building  his  house,  ana  looking  after  his 
earthly  necessities  three  times  a  day — breakfast  in  the  morning, 
luncheon  at  noon,  and  dinner  in  the  evening — ^the  missionary  s 
time  was  already  gone,  and  days  grew  into  weeks,  weeks  into 
months,  and  months  into  years,  ana  there  were  no  converts,  and 
the  English  people  became  impatient  Let  them  think  a  little. 
If  they  sent  out  missionaries  properly  equipped  they  would 
make  any  number  of  converts,  but  how,  under  the  circumstances, 
poor  Mackay  and  his  assistants  had  been  able  to  turn  out  5,000 
m  ten  years  was  a  perfect  marvel  to  him.  In  order  to  make 
that  mission  succeed,  and  in  order  to  start  the  expedition 
fifteen  years  after  it  had  been  established,  let  them  put  a  little 
sense  together.  He  had  given  £50  towards  it,  and  the  respec- 
table manufacturers  and  merchants  of  Manchester  could  surely 
do  more  than  he,  a  poor  impecunious  traveller.  Let  them  give 
their  money  to  the  Mayor,  and  ask  him  to  forward  it  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  as  a  contribution  from  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  Manchester,  who  were  grateful  to  God  for  the 
blessings  they  enjoyed,  and  wished  to  disseminate  them  over 
Africa.  Let  them  put  down  a  handsome  sum  and  put  a  steamer 
on  Lake  Victoria,  not  only  to  carry  the  Bible  but  also  to  carry 
their  cotton  among  those  10  million  on  the  shores  of  the  lake. 
He  had  spoken  fairly  and  squarely,  and  it  was  for  them  to 
answer  him.  When  he  was  in  Manchester,  in  1884,  he  told 
them  what  yards  upon  yards  of  cotton  they  could  scatter  up 
the  Congo  among  the  35  million  of  people  there.    But  he  was 
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impractical,  and  the  people  of  Manchester  did  not  believe  him, 
ana  now  the  people  engaged  in  business  in  the  Congo  basin 
were  making  100  per  cent,  which  the  Manchester  merchants 
might  have  had.  nut,  no,  he  was  a  traveller  and  impractical. 
Now,  in  fair  and  grim  earnestness  he  told  them  they  were 
the  people  who  were  impractical.  They  could  not  even  look  at 
this  thing  fairly  and  squarely  in  the  face ;  thev  could  not  believe 
that  a  reporter  of  the  New  York  Herald  could  tell  them  plainly 
and  deliberately  a  little  bit  of  conmion  sense.  Trade  in  Africa 
was  taken  awav  from  the  English  people  by  Germany  and 
Belgium,  and  if  they  did  not  stir  there  would  be  nothing  left 
of  broad  Africa  for  the  English.  They  were  indebted  to  Lord 
Salisbury  for  having  stretched  out  his  hand  to  save  one  field. 
He  asked  them  to  work  up  to  it,  to  be  equal  to  the  occasion,  to 
prove  to  Lord  Salisbury  that  he  had  not  acted  for  an  ungrateful 

Eeople.  He  asked  them  to  contribute  nobly  and  freely,  as 
ecame  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Manchester,  to 
the  fund  for  the  steamer  on  Lake  Yictoria,  and  not  to  be  the 
last  and  the  least  of  the  contributors  to  the  railwav  to  that 
lake.  With  the  profoimdest  gratitude,  and  with  sincere 
affection  for  all  present,  he  thanked  them  for  the  patient  hearing 
they  had  accorded  him ;  and  in  conclusion  he  expressed  the 
hope  that  if  ever  he  should  be  able  to  boast  of  a  Mrs.  Stanley 
he  would  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  her  to  the  people  of 
Manchester. 

Sir  John  Habwood  proposed  "  The  Health  of  Mr.  Bonny  and  other  Members  of 
the  Expedition."  He  said  Mr.  Bonny  had  been  one  of  Mr.  Stanley's  most  trusted  and 
most  faithful  companions  in  all  the  hardships  and  trials  through  which  he  had  passed. 
It  had  been  enough  to  read  how  Mr.  Bonny  was  left  for  464  days  of  anxious  suspense 
with  about  250  men,  and  how  day  after  day  he  saw  those  men  sink  away  under  the 
trials  and  hardships  and  deprivations  to  which  he  and  his  companions  were  subjected, 
till,  when  Mr.  Stanley  returned,  Mr.  Benny's  staff  and  companions  were  reduced  to 
between  70  and  80.  They  were  all  grateful  to  Mr.  Stanley  and  his  followers  for  the 
influence  they  had  exerted  against  the  traffic  in  human  beings. 

Mr.  BONKT,  in  replying  to  the  toast,  which  was  cordially  drunk,  said  it  was 
because  he  and  Mr.  Stanley's  other  companions  knew  the  career  of  Mr.  Stanley,  the 
nature  of  the  journey  he  was  about  to  enter  on,  and  the  object  in  view,  that  not  only 
they  but  thousands  of  others  were  ready  to  join  him  in  that  expedition.  They  had 
no  idea,  of  course,  when  they  left  their  country  of  the  difficulties  exactly  they  would 
have  to  meet ;  but,  finding  themselyes  in  the  midst  of  difficulties,  he  thought  they 
put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  braved  them.  He  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the 
manner  in  which  their  distinguished  leader  grasped  the  situation  and  reoi^ganised 
their  expedition  after  his  return  to  the  decimated  rearguard,  of  which  he  (Mr.  Bonny) 
was  the  only  surviying  white  man,  after  the  long  interval  of  464  days.  He  related 
also  how,  when  he  himself  was  fever  stricken,  and  threw  himself  on  the  grass  half 
unconscious,  while  the  caravan  had  passed  on,  he  saw  a  native  armed  with  spears,  who 
came  up  to  him,  and  after  looking  at  him  for  a  time  went  away  and  brought  him 
some  milk,  which  restored  him.  Although  he  tried  to  intimate  to  the  native  that  if 
he  would  come  into  their  camp  he  would  reward  him,  he  never  saw  the  faian  again. 
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He  related  the  anecdote  to  show  that  these  people  were  such  as  might  eventiiaUy  be 
traded  with  freely. 

Mr.  Hbnbt  Lbk  proposed  "  The  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Manchester/'  con- 
|rratalating  the  Mayor  on  being  the  principal  person  in  the  city,  whic&  he  took  to  be 
the  commercial  capital  of  England,  if  not  of  the  world.  The  Corporation  had  always 
been  foremost  in  carrying  oat  work  of  a  most  valuable  character;  and  had  set  an 
example  to  other  corporations  throughout  the  land.  They  were  to  have  a  very  large 
extension  of  the  dty  in  the  course  of  time,  and  he  hoped  that  extension  would  keep 
going  on  till  Manchester  became  one  of  the  largest  corporations  in  the  kingdom.  It 
was  said  that  the  power  of  municipal  corporations  was  to  be  extended,  and  that  there 
would  be  committed  to  them  many  things  with  which  the  Imperial  Parliament  had 
been  accustomed  to  deaL  He  hoped  it  might  be  so,  for  he  believed  there  were  many 
things  which  the  Corporation  could  do  better  than  they  were  done  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  toast  having  been  honoured,  Mr.  Alderman  Hitwood  replied,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings terminated. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SHIP  CANAL  WORKS. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  luncheon  Mr.  Stanley  made  a  short  tour  of  inspection 
along  the  banks  of  the  Manchester  Ship  CanaL  Mr.  Stanley  was  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Bonny,  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of  Manchester,  Miss  Mark,  Mrs.  F.  Lee,  Miss  Florence 
Mark,  and  a  number  of  members  of  the  Reception  Committee.  The  party  drove  in 
open  csrriages  from  the  Town  Hall  to  the  docks  at  Pomona,  where  they  were  received 
by  Sir  J.  Lee  (depul^-chairman  of  the  Ship  Canal  Company),  Mr.  Alderman  Bailey, 
Mr.  Joseph  Leigh,  Mr.  Henry  Boddington  (directors),  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Whitworth 
{secretary).  A  train,  consisting  of  two  carriages  and  an  open  wagon,  awaited  the 
party,  and  on  entering  the  carriages  the  visitors  were  conveyed  past  the  docks  at 
Salford  to  the  Barton  lock.  At  one  point  of  the  journey  a  length  of  the  canal  was 
partly  filled  with  water,  giving  the  visitors  an  excellent  idea  of  the  waterway  when 
completed.  The  sandstone  cuttings  at  Barton  were  inspected  with  much  interest. 
Betuming  from  Barton  lock  a  pause  was  made  to  enable  Mr.  Stanley  to  view  the 
operations  of  the  steam  digger  which  was  at  work  in  the  catting  below.  The  distin- 
guished explorer  appeared  to  be  thoroughly  pleased  with  his  flying  visit  along  the 
•canal,  and  to  be  much  impressed  with  the  gigantic  proportions  of  the  enterprise. 
Although  time  did  not  permit  of  an  exhaustive  inspection  of  the  canal,  Sir  Joseph 
Lee  supplied  Mr.  Stanley  with  all  the  details  of  the  undertaking,  at  the  same  time 
expressing  his  sanguine  anticipations  that  the  scheme  would  be  completed  in  the 
stipulated  period.    From  Pomona  the  party  drove  to  the  Town  Hall. 


RECEPTION  AT  THE  TOWN  HALL. 

The  Town  Hall  was  crowded  in  the  evening  by  a  brilliant  company,  when  a 
reception  was  given  by  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  in  honour  of  Mr.  Stanley's  visit.  Tbe 
number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  present  was  flatteringly  large,  some  1,800  having 
accepted  the  Mayor's  invitation.  The  Mayor  and  Mayoress  received  visitors  in  the 
State  apartments  from  half -past  seven  for  about  an  hour,  Mr.  Stanley  being  present. 
For  the  occasion  the  official  apartments  were  tastefully  decorated  with  plants  and 
flowers,  and  light  refreshments  were  served.  In  the  large  hsdl  the  band  of  the  9th 
(Queen's  Royal)  Lancers  played  a  selection  of  appropriate  music  under  Bandmaster 
C 
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W.  Wintary  vliile  at  iaterrmli  Tood  pieees  ««e  c^iabiy  itafacd  by  a 
dDflAy  dimwn  from  tbe  GbiliednL  Darias  the  ercniog;  toc\  the  poliee  laod  pilled 
m  the  Scnlptare  HeU  Mr.  Staakgr,  idio  vine  hk  Belgin  deeon^an,  «m  c£  oovn 
tiie  eentn  of  attrM(iol^  end  daring  the  evcony  IHVBMDided  the  princqal  lo^  nd 
oorridon  with  the  Ifayofw.  Amongit  tbe  gagite,  bendei  memboB  of  the  Council 
end  Cotpontiop  ofldili,  were  the  Mayor  <rf  Selford  (Mr.  R  Rohiwion),  the  Mayonof 
BoltoD  end  other  ImnnAm  towni,  Awhdeecou  Adhb,  Prindpel  Waid,  Mr.  Hcriwrt 
Birioy  (chamnan  of  the  Mandnwter  Sdiool  Boeid),  Mr.  G.  F.  FUicr  (dieinnait  of  th» 
ir«yw»lwi«fa>r  Boeid  of  OneidttDB),  Mr.  K  &  Heywood,  Mr.  C  J.  Heywood,  Mr.  H. 
Danckley,  Mr.  Aldannan  Fotrert^  Mr.  Aldemuai  Beiley  (Salford),  Mr.  Joa^  Lej^ 
Mr.  K  J.  Broedfield,  Mr.  &  Henopnlo,  Mr.  E.  Guthrie,  the  Ber.  Dr.  MOjoen,  Mi:  L 
LerinBtein,  CoIoimI  CUtfk,  Mr.  Henry  Lee^  Mr.  Boony,  Mr.  S.  Brown  (Town  Oe^  of 
SelfordX  end  Mr.  B.  Budey. 

The  addrem  pweeated  to  Mr.  Stenky  by  the  Mincheeter  Oorporation, 
embodying  the  onnaiioni  contained  in  the  reeolntion  of  the  Oooneil,  and 
placed  in  the  caaket^  ia  iUonmiJittd  on  vellnm,  backed  with  white  watered  ailk, 
and  iTory  rollera  attached  to  the  top  and  bottom.  It  ia  an  ekborate  and  de»> 
criptive  work,  illnstniting  aome  of  the  principal  evcnta  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley's 
late  AfpLfn  eiqwdition.  In  the  top  left-hand  comer  is  placed  a  coloored  portrait  of 
Stanley,  cndoaed  within  the  aemi-circle  (described  by  the  letter  C),  brilliaiitly  em- 
boesed  in  gold.  Immediately  under  the  C  ia  placed  a  map  of  Ajbica,  with  a  teleaeope, 
qnadrant^  and  compaai,  amidst  palm  leaves,  fenia,  and  other  trc^iical  planta^  aeparating 
fhre  pictares  oootinmng  along  the  left-hand  side  and  bottom  of  the  text.  Immediately 
under  the  map  of  Africa,  Stanley  and  his  attendants  are  shown  emerging  from  the 
forest  after  a  mardi  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  days.  The  next  pictore  contains 
Stanley  conferring  with  Kayalli,  chief  of  the  Babiaaai,  with  a  gnmp  of  attendant 
Ethiopians.  Beneath  this  is  a  representation  of  the  village  of  Wambntti  dwarb,  in 
the  dark  receas  of  a  g^my  African  loreet  The  left-hand  coiner  terminatea  with  a 
pEctore  of  Panga  Falla  At  the  extreme  right-hand  comer  is  embossed  the  seal  of  tbe 
Gorporation  of  Manchester,  emblasoned  with  gold  and  in  proper  colours.  The  intenren* 
ing  space  is  occopied  by  a  sketch  of  Eaweneori  (the  Snowy  Mountain),  identified  bj 
Stanley  with  the  **  Mountains  of  the  Moon."  The  principal  words  in  the  text  of  the 
address  aro  displayed  in  brilliant  colours,  and  it  is  signed  by  the  Mayor  and  Town 
CleriL    The  effect  of  the  whole  work  is  that  of  a  richly  emblasoned  legal  dooumenl 

The  addreea  of  the  Manchester  Qeographicsl  Society  is  chastely  illuminated,  and 
has  a  frontispiece  sketch  of  the  Town  HalL  A  suitable  border  snixounds  the  presenta- 
tion title,  embracbg  tastefully-ooloured  representations,  of  the  Geographical  Sodety'a 
stamp,  Ac  The  whole  is  bound  in  purple  morocco,  with  inlaid  monogram  and  border 
on  the  front  of  the  cover,  and  the  Manohester^ooat  of  arms  on  the  back,  and  is  coo- 
tained  in  a  leather  box. 

The  addresses  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  were  similar  to  the  one  presented  by  the  Manchester  Geographical  Society,  but 
not  of  BO  elaborate  a  character,  although  very  beautifuL 


MR   STANLEY'S  DEPARTURR 

Mr.  Stanley  left  Manchester  by  special  train  for  London.  He  was  accompanied 
from  the  Town  Hall  by  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress,  their  daughters,  the  Town  CHerk, 
and  the  Crhief  Constable.  The  party  were  driven  in  open  carriages,  preoeded  and 
followed  by  mounted  policemen.    Mr.  Stanley  was  given  a  most  cordial  reception 
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aloDg  the  Une  of  route,  and  several  hundreds  of  people  followed  the  procession  to 
London  Bosd  Station.  At  the  station  the  party  were  joined  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Wilkinson 
and  Mr.  Pollitt^  general  manager  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  lincobshire 
Railway  Ck>mpany,  by  whom  the  special  train  was  run.  The  Mayor  accompanied 
Mr.  Stanley  to  London.  Before  leaving,  Mr.  Stanley  expressed  to  the  Mayor,  the 
Town  Clerk,  and  the  Chief  Constable  his  hearty  thanks  for  the  kind  reception  he  had 
been  accorded,  and  his  admiration  of  all  the  arrangements  that  had  been  made  for  his 
comfort  and  convenience. 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  TYNESIDE  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY  BY 
SURGEON  T.  H.  PARKE,  D.C.L.,  ON  INCIDENTS  CON- 
NECTED WITH  THE  RELIEF  OF  EMIN  PASHA, 

Mb.  Albebt  Grbt  presided,  and  there  was  a  large  and  brilliant  gathering. 

Surgeon  Parki,  who  was  received  with  enthusiastic  cheers,  said  :  Before  saying;: 
anything  about  my  African  experiences,  I  wish,  in  the  first  place,  personally  to  thank 
the  President  and  members  of  the  Council  for  the  honour  they  have  conferred  upon 
me  by  electing  me  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Tyneside  Geographical  Society — 
a  compliment  for  which  I  feel  deeply  grateful.  I  have  steadfastly  refused  all  invita- 
tions  to  lecture  or  give  an  address  anywhere  since  my  return  from  Africa,  partly 
because  my  duties  in  the  army  prevent  me,  and  mostly  because  I  dislike  speech- 
making  very  much.  My  only  excuse  for  my  presence  hero  to-night  is  the  repeated* 
entreaties  of  your  energetic  Secretary,  Mr.  Smithson,  whose  unwearied  exertions  I  had 
not  the  moral  pluck  to  resists 

THB  BZFSDmON. 

The  Emin  Pasha  Relief  Expedition,  as  you  all  know,  was  started  in  response  to- 
an  appeal  direct  from  Emin  himself— his  letters  for  help  touched  the  sympathies  of  a. 
benevolent  few,  principally  Scotchmen — who  subscribed  about  £20,000  sterling,  with 
which  they  equipped  an  expedition  to  send  him  relief.  With  characteristic  shrewdnessi 
these  gentlemen  invited  Mr.  Stanley  to  take  conunand,  as  they  knew  no  better  man> 
for  the  purpose.  He  at  once  cancelled  his  engagements  in  Americs,  and  at  greats 
personal  inconvenience  and  considerable  pecuniary  loss,  came  to  England,  consulted' 
with  the  conmuttee,  and  after  organising  the  entire  arrangements,  he  left  England  for 
Zanzibar,  on  January  2lBt,  1887,  stopping  for  a  few  days  in  Osiro  to  complete  negotia- 
tions with  his  Highness  the  Khedive,  who  had  subscribed  £10,000  from  the  Egyptian 
Treasury. 

HOW  DB.  PABKB  JOINBD  IT. 

It  was  owing  to  this  short  stay  in  Egypt  fchat  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  make 
his  acquaintance.  I  had  just  returned  from  the  Nile  expedition  for  the  attempted 
relief  of  (Gordon,  and  was  at  this  time  stationed  at  Alexandria,  where  I  met  Major 
Barttelot  on  January  20th.  He  was  an  old  campaigning  friend  of  mine,  and  I  asked 
him  where  he  was  going.  He  said  that  he  was  going  with  Stanley  for  the  relief  of 
Emin  Pasha  and  on  inquiring  who  Emin  was,  he  replied  that  he  was  **  some  fellow- 
in  the  middle  of  Africa  who  wanted  to  get  out  and  couldn't"  I  was  then  gettiDg* 
rather  tired  of  the  routine  of  service  life,  and  immediately  said  that  I  should  like  to 
go  also ;  but  he  discouraged  me  by  saying  that  Stanley  had  already  selected  his  officers 
from  amongat  over  1,000  applicants.  However,  as  Stanley  was  to  arrive  a  few  days 
later,  on  the  27th,  I  determined  to  waylay  him ;  and,  directly  the  P.  and  0.  steamer 
arrived,  I  picked  up  courage,  sent  in  my  card,  and  was  granted  an  interview  of  under 
two  minutes.  When  I  departed  from  him  it  was  with  the  conviction  that  my  servioea  • 
would  not  be  required.    I  wished  him  suooess,  and  thought  nothing  more  of  it  untili 
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next  ereniiig,  idian  I  received  a  telegrain  at  a  dinner  party  from  "  Stanley  to  Paiks; 
Will  yon  accompany  me  on  the  expedition  f*  I  answered  **  Certainly."  I  went 
by  train  to  CSairo  that  nighty  got  leave  irom  the  military  authoritieB  on  the  eeme  con- 
ditionB  as  Barttelot  and  Stairs^  vis.,  without  pay ; .  returned  again  to  Alexandria^  gave 
myself  three  days  to  collect  my  kit,  and  started  for  Zanrihar  with  Mr.  Stanley  on  tiie 
morning  of  the  3rd  Febmary,  1887,  having  said  goodbye  to  numeroos  friends  at  the 
railway  station,  many  of  whom  said,  "  Lucky  fellow,"  and  others,  "  Poor  deviL" 

OFF  TO  THB  OOVGO. 

On  the  22nd  of  February  we  arrived  at  Zanaibar,  re-embarked  on  board  the  B.  L 
e.s.  BCadura,  and  two  days  later  steamed  away  to  the  Ck>ngo,  with  the  entire  expedition 
on  bosrd,  consisting  of  9  Europeans,  13  Somalis,  62  Nubians,  623  Zanzibaris,  and 
Tippoo  Tib,  the  famous  ivory  hunter,  with  90  of  his  followers,  meet  of  whom  wera 
women  belonging  to  his  ^'haram."  These  oreaturea  were  extremely  dirty  and 
very  aeasick,  for  which  distreeaiDg  complaint  they  insisted  on  being  treated  by  libeial 
doeea  of  ''£no"  and  '^aeidlits,"  aa  they  considered  any  effervescing  medicine  a 
specific.  We  touched  at  the  Gape  to  coal,  and  arrived  at  the  Congo  on  the  18th  of 
March,  having  only  had  three  deatha  on  board,  an  unprecedented  immunity  from 
Sickness.  Ten  per  cent  is  the  usual  reduction  from  the  numbers  physically  fit.  Gutb 
was  1|  at  the  utmost.  We  were  now  conveyed  in  smaller  steamers  108  miles  up  the 
Congo  to  Mataddi,  where  the  expedition  and  all  equipment  were  disembarked. 
Hero  final  arrangements  were  made,  and  we  marched  away  on  the  22nd  for  Stanlqr 
Pool,  on  the  Upper  Congo,  345  miles  of  which  distance  we  accomplished  in  exactly 
one  month. 

THB  OYKBL^MD  HABCH. 

This  was  our  first  marching  experience,  and  it  certainly  was  unique,  for  every 
atom  necessary  for  the  relief  was  cairied  upon  men's  heads,  as  there  was  no  other 
means  of  transport  Each  man  carried  1001b  in  weight.  The  march  was  over  a  pio- 
turesque,  grassy,  undulating  country,  well  watered  and  wooded,  and  marked  by  an 
ordinary  caravan  track,  along  which  we  walked  in  single  file,  but  as  the  men  were  in 
very  soft  condition  the  advance  and  rear  guards  were  separated  at  times  by  several 
miles.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians'generously  assisted  the  expedition  by 
placing  all  the  available  steamers  and  barges  on  the  Upper  Congo  at  Mr.  Stanley's 
service,  and  on  April  25th  the  first  detachment  of  the  expedition  left  on  its  way  up 
the  river  for  Yambuya,  a  distance  of  1,100  miles,  which  was  reached  on  the  16th  of 
June.  The  Congo  river  has,  I  believe,  7,000  miles  of  navigable  water,  including  the 
reaches  between  the  cataracts.  It  is  a  very  dark  and  muddy  water,  and  flows  with 
auch  velocity  that  fresh  water  has  been  found  as  far  as  800  miles  out  at  sea.  It  varies 
in  width  from  one  to  twenty  miles,  and  its  banks  are  low,  swampy,  and  almost  entirely 
^covered  with  forest.  On  the  28th  of  June,  four  and  a  half  months  after  leaving 
'London,  Mr.  Stanley,  his  European  servant,  Stairs,  Nelson,  Jephson,  and  myself,  with 
389  blacks,  left  Yambuya  as  the  "  advance  column "  to  go  and  find  Emin,  leaving 
behind  a  strongly-stockaded  position  five  Europeans  and  260  blacks  to  form  the  "  rear 
-column."  It  was  necessary  to  divide  the  force  into  two  columns,  as  the  greater  portion 
of  the  baggage  and  a  large  number  of  the  men  had  not  yet  arrived,  owing  to  the 
inaufficiency  of  the  Congo  flotilla  to  transport  the  expedition  from  Stanley  Pool  to 
Yambuya  in  one  journey. 

THB  FORCED  MABOH  THBOUGH  THE  F0BB8T. 

Emin's  cry  was  so  urgent  that  Mr.  Stanley  preferred  to  risk  a  quick  advance  by 
forced  marches  with  a  light  column  rather  than  court  a  disaster  by  delay,  and  repeat 
our  too-late  experiences  on  the  Nile.    It  was  now  that  our  troubles  really  commenced, 
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as  we  plunged  into  an  unknown  forest,  never  before  travelled  through  by  white  man 
or  Arahi  This  forest  turned  out  to  be  about  the  siae  of  Qermany,  France,  and 
Belgium  put  together,  and  after  160  days  spent  toiling  in  its  gloomy  twilight  the 
column  emeiged  into  daylight  on  the  plain,  but  only  174  souls  remaining  out  of  889| 
or  a  loss  of  four  men  every  three  days  while  we  were  in  the  forest ;  and  with  these 
worn-out  wretched  skeletons  we  were  going  to  relieve  a  Pasha  who  had  a  few  thousand 
warriors,  and  was  hemmed  in  by  savage  tribes.  This  was  not  very  cheery  to  contem- 
plate ;  nevertheless,  it  was  with  pardonable  emotion  that  everyone  expressed  himself 
thankful  for  deliverance  from  that  forest,  and  thought  th^  had  never  seen  such  a 
lovely  country  as  was  before  them.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  forest  and 
the  plain  was  very  distinct,  as  the  forest  ceased  abruptly.  During  these  160  days  we 
were  obliged  to  cut  our  way  not  only  through  dense  undeigrowth  and  jungle,  but  also 
through  hostile  and  savage  aborigines.  The  dwarfs  or  pigmies  were  well  proportioned, 
fairly  intelligent^  bright  and  cheery  when  tamed,  but  wild  and  barbarously  vindictive 
in  their  native  state.  They  were  covered  over  with  fine  hair  or  fur,  and  possessed  a 
sense  of  modesty,  at  least  as  far  as  the  resources  of  the  forest  would  admiti  Their 
usual  costume  consisted  of  a  belt  of  rattan  cane  round  the  waist  The  mortality 
amongst  our  men  was  prindpally  due  to  disease,  wounds^  and  starvation.  The  native 
men  always  carry  a  bow  and  quiver  of  arrows,  which  they  can  shoot  to  a  distance  of 
over  100  yards  with  accuracy,  and  unless  one  is  very  smart  they  generally  have  tiie 
first  shot  too.  These  arrows  are  beautifully  designed  and  worked.  The  heads  are 
generally  barbed,  and  are  made  from  the  crude  iron  ore  in  native  foundries,  where 
they  have  bellows  and  coke,  and  hammers  and  anviL  They  are  generally  smeared  with 
deadly  poison,  as  was  illustrated  at  the  action  of  Arasheba,  where  every  man  wounded 
with  a  poisoned  arrow  died,  except  Lieut.  Stairs.  Poisoned  wooden  spikes  are  some 
times  placed  in  the  ground  on  the  approach  to  a  village,  and  these  inflict  barbarous 
penetmtittg  wounds  in  the  naked  feet,  utterly  incapacitating  the  victim,  as  invariably 
the  spike  breaks  off  in  the  foot.  We  also  lost  many  from  desertion,  and  this  proved 
Stanley's  wisdom  in  selecting  the  Ck>ngo  route,  for  if  the  Zanaibaris  will  desert  in  the 
friendless  forest,  surely  they  would  do  so  in  much  greater  numbers  if  they  had  started 
from  the  East  CkMst,  where  they  all  knew  the  country,  and  it  is  their  habit  to  desert 
and  take  their  rifle  with  them.  It  is  this  custom  of  theirs  whidi  has  wrecked  so 
many  expeditions  from  the  East  Coast.  The  horrors  of  starvation  deprived  us  of 
most  of  our  men.  For  weeks  we  were  obliged  to  exist  by  grazing  on  the  leaves  of 
plants,  fungi,  herbs,  forest  fruits,  with  an  occasional  plantain,  and  the  scrapings  of  a 
forest  bean  which  tasted  like  horse  chestnut.  We  also  ate  Mr.  Stanley's  donkey. 
Even  during  our  worst  days,  if  a  Zanzibari  had  but  three  forest  fruits,  he  would 
readily  give  two  out  of  three  to  his  white  companions.  In  one  camp  alone  we  were 
obliged  to  leave  a  white  man,  Captain  Nelson,  and  fifty-six  blacks,  all  unable  to  march 
further  from  the  effects  of  starvation,  and  we  had  no  means  of  transport  for  them. 
We  mardbied  on  expecting  food  every  day,  until  23  days  had  passed  before  we  were 
able  to  send  back  relief,  and  then  only  Nelson  and  three  men  remained  to  tell  the  tale 
and  protect  the  baggage  we  had  left.  The  carcases  of  the  rest  of  the  party  lay  about 
the  camp  in  various  stages  of  decay,  having  perished  for  want  of  food,  and  their 
bleached  bones  are  there  a  monument  to  fidelity  to  duty. 

SUFBBIOBITT  OF  THB  XUBOFIAIT  FHTSIQUX. 

Although  the  Europeans  and  the  blacks  lived  under  the  same  conditions,  yet  the 
mortality  among  the  latter  was  much  greater.  Our  food  was  the  same,  with  the 
exception  of  tea  and  coflGae^  which  lasted  us  two  or  three  years,  the  remaining  European 
provisionfl  we  carried  were  not  worth  considering.    All  our  experience  goes  to  show 
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tfiAt  the  wliita  man  ew  li^  ^wy  weU  in  Afrios  prorided  h*  tntte  hniMelf  ptopoity. 
He  ihoald  not  go  out  iheve  too  joang,  end  he  ehonld  come  home  evary  three  jmn. 
Then  nerer  wae  a  de j  that  we  ooaU  not  walk  down  the  blaeki^  eithw  oar  own  men 
or  the  ahoriguMi  of  any  part  of  AjEriea  wfaidi  we  paawd  tfanmi^  Undoabtodly  tiie 
Zannbarii  eanied  kadi^  wfaidi  we  did  not ;  bnl  then  they  are  aewtoBaad  to  that 
work  from  their  yonth.  Keitber  tiie  KnUana  nor  Somalia  were  obliged  to  eany  loada 
Yet  out  of  18  Eoropeana  eogaged  on  the  expedition  11  emeiged  oat  of  Africa 
aafe  and  aoond,  one  wm  mnrdered,  one  died,  and  aeven  mardied  aerom  Afiricak 
Oat  of  628  Zanaibani  226  Rtomed ;  oat  of  62 Knbiana  12 retained;  oatof  ISpidnd 
SomaUi  one  retained.  There  [ie  no  doabt  that  the  tenacity  for  life  ia  inHnenoed  by 
edocatioo  and  moral  pluck.  We  Talned  oar  liree  more  becaaee  we  have  more  to  life 
for,  and  '^nerer  aay  die,"  whereaa  the  blacfca,  tired  oat  by  fatigae  and  fever,  wOl 
eimply  ait  down  on  the  roadode  and  not  attempt  the  aame  eflbtt  to  get  on  and  reaeh 
camp  ao  ae  to  be  able  to  make  a  freeh  etart  next  mornings  althoag^  they  are  well 
aware  what  will  happen  to  them,  for  the  wild  natirea  follow  iqpthe  truk  of  tiwcaimran 
joat  aa  aharka  do  a  ahip  at  aea.  Eadi  Eoropean  who  uomed  Africa  aafEered  from 
about  160  attacka  of  ferer.  The  blacka  alao  auffered  from  intenae  fever,  but  not 
quite  ao  frequent.  I  noticed  thia  want  of  etamina  amongat  the  E^jptiana  and 
Nubiane  on  that  memorable  mardi  acroai  the  Bayuda  Deeert  to  reach  the  Nile  at 
Metammeh,  when  the  only  men  I  aaw  fall  out  from  fatigue  and  thirat  were  black  men. 
The  British  aoldier  of  mature  age  allowed  mudi  more  ataying  power. 

THB  VALm  OF  YAOdHATIOV. 

Kow,  however,  our  atajing  power  waa  to  be  taxed  or  teated  in  another  way  for 
whidi  we  did  not  bargain.  We  had  reached  the  Albert  Lake  on  the  13th  December, 
1887,  at  the  very  point  and  about  the  very  date  when  Emin  expected  na^  according  to 
oommunicatioDB  which  he  had  received  from  Zanzibar.  Yet  we  were  obliged  to  etay 
until  the  8th  of  May,  1889 — ^juat  one  year  and  five  montha  later — until  Emin  and  his 
satellitei  had  made  up  their  minda  to  come  away ;  and  even  then  they  wereao  unde- 
cided that  half  remained  and  half  came  away.  During  this  interval  we  were  not  idle, 
aa  we  returned  into  the  ahadea  of  the  foreet^  built  a  fort,  and  frurmed  aome  acres  of 
ground  to  keep  off  hunger,  while  Stanley  returned  alone  to  bring  up  the  rear  column, 
whidi  was  the  grandest  but  saddest  episode  in  the  history  of  the  expedition.  On  his 
arrival  at  Bangala,  he  found  only  one  European  preaent  out  of  five  whom  he  had  left, 
and  only  97  men  out  of  276.  Two  valuable  oflcers  were  dead,  both  Barttelot  and 
Jameson.  Smallpox  waa  raging,  but  owing  to  the  precaution  which  we  had  taken  bj 
vaccinating  our  men  on  board  ship,  only  four  out  of  the  entire  force  were  attacked, 
and  none  died.  Whereas  the  mortality  amongst  the  Manyuema  and  camp  followers, 
who  had  never  heard  of  vaccination,  was  immense. 

KMIR  FASHA'a  POfilTION. 

It  haa  been  written  that  we  brought  Emin  Paaha  away  against  lus  will,  but  this 
is  a  groea  libel  Many  a  time  I  have  beard  Stanley  aay  that  our  object  waa  to  carry 
relief  in  ammunition,  and  not  to  bring  Emin  away.  I  myaeif,  in  thoae  daya,  thought 
the  remark  inconaistent,  because  we  would  have  nothing  to  show  when  we  reached  the 
ooaat,  but  Stanley  would  complain  that  we  had  barely  enough  men  left  to  drive 
through  to  Zanribar  ourselves,  without  the  responsibility  of  looking  after  the  Pasha 
and  hia  helpless  followers.  But  what  was  poor  Emin  to  do,  and  where  was  he  to  go,  if 
he  did  not  avail  himself  of  our  escort  to  the  coast  f  His  own  soldiers  had  actually  made 
him  a  close  prisoner,  and  were  taking  him  north  with  Mr.  Jephson,  probably  to  kill 
them,  when  they  were  driven  back  by  the  providential  advanoe  of  the  Mahdi's  foroea. 
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Thflii  they  ohuiged  their  taotioB,  and  designedly  allowed  him  to  virit  our  camp  at 
ICaTalli,  so  that  by  their  canning  and  itratagem  they  might  capture  the  entire  relief 
•expedition  with  all  ammunition. 

HIS   OHARACTBB  ASD  ATTAINlflNTB. 

Emin  is  a  wonderfully  interesting  oompanion,  but  he  had  lost  all  control  over  his 
•province ;  he  is  excessively  good-natured  and  extremely  polite ;  a  great  scientist,  and 
•qualified  to  practice  medicine.  He  speaks  twenl^-two  languages,  thirteen  of  which  he 
•can  read  and  write ;  and  without  the  least  hesitation  would  tell  the  scientific  name  of 
any  insect,  bird,  or  plant  which  might  be  brought  to  hiuL  His  people  wiure  useless — 
troublesome  and  diseased,  aggravated  by  intemperance^  vice,  and  nusconducti  He  has 
•often  pointed  out  some  of  his  chief  officers,  and  told  me  their  histories  of  crime.  Many 
of  them  were  exiled  convicts  from  Egypt  as  murderers  and  robbers,  and  these  were 
the  men  on  whom  he  was  obliged  to  depend,  and  for  whom  so  many  gallant  lives  were 
sacrificed.  They  preferred  to  live  coarse  luxurious  lives  in  the  equatorial  province^ 
rather  than  contribute  towards  earning  an  honest  livelihood  in  EJgypt.  Besides 
achieving  the  object  of  the  expedition,  some  very  interesting  geographical  problems 
were  solved,  and  a  country  opened  up  which  ought  to  be  a  mine  of  wealth  for  British 
enterprise,  valour,  and  industry.  The  money  used  in  barter  with  the  natives  consiste 
principally  of  beads  and  cowries  for  ornaments,  brass  rods,  calico,  and  fancy  coloured 
goods.  Civilisation  will  advance  with  the  railways,  and  until  they  are  made  Africa 
will  never  be  opened  up  and  the  slave  trade  will  never  cease.  Ivory  hunters  have  no 
other  means  for  the  transport  of  their  tusks  than  on  the  backs  of  slaves.  Of  course,  if 
you  can  stop  ivory  traffic  then  you  can  stop  the  slave  trade,  as  they  are  synonymous. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  last  year,  the  relief  expedition  arrived  at  the  coast 
and  that  very  same  evening  Emin,  who  had  not  tasted  civilisation  for  fourteen  years, 
met  with  an  accident  which  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  He  fell  headlong  through  a 
window,  a  distance  of  30  feet,  on  to  his  head,  and  fractured  the  base  of  the  skuU.  How- 
ever, he  survived,  and,  I  regret  for  his  own  sake,  has  returned  again  a  wanderer  into 
Africa.  I  received  a  letter  from  him  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  I  find  that  he  is  nearly 
well  again.  The  Egyptian  subjects  whom  we  escorted  out  have  returned  to  their  own 
country. 

Thus  ended  the  relief  expedition  after  exactly  three  years'  hard  work  in  Africa, 
during  which  time  each  member  is  satisfied  in  his  own  conscience  that  he  has  done 
his  duty,  and  that  is  the  most  gratifying  consolation  one  could  have.  We  are  all 
unanimously  indebted  to  Stanley's  undaunted  courage  and  resource  for  its  completion  ; 
and  when  you  have  read  " In  Darkest  Africa "  you  will  be  better  able  to  judge  if 
anything  has  been  gained  by  the  expedition  or  whether  "  the  game  was  worth  the 
candle."  Never  was  there  a  work  beg^un,  carried  out,  and  ended  from  more  unselfish 
and  humanitarian  motives  by  more  gratuitous  and  self-sacrificing  means.* 

HONORART  DEGREES  FOR  MR.  STANLEY  AND  SURGEON  PARKE. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  at  a  Convocation  held  in  the  Banqueting  Hall  of  the 
Castie,  at  Durham,  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  was  conferred  by  the  University 
upon  Mr.  Henry  Morton  Stanley  (in  absence)  and  Surgeon  Thomas  Heazle  Parke,  in 
Teoognition  of  the  services  rendered  by  them  in  connection  with  the  Emin  Pasha  Relief 
Expedition.  The  Sub- Warden  (Professor  Pearce)  presided,  and  there  were  also  pre- 
sent Canon  Farrar,  Canon  Kynaston,  Dr.  Philipson,  Dr.  Heath,  Dr.  Page,  Dr.  Plummer, 
Rev.  A.  Robertson,  Mr.  J.  R.  Redmayne,  Mr.  F.  B.  Jevons,  Mr.  E.  J.  Marshall,  Rev.  J. 
H.  Short,  Mr.  A.  Beanlands,  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler,  Mr.  W.  K.  Hilton,  Mr.  P.  J.  Harwood, 

*  We  have  pleasure  in  pubUahing  these  notes  of  an  address  to  the  Tyneside  Oeographioal 
•Society  by  Burgeon-Major  Parke,  \(j  the  permission  of  that  Society. 
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ftc.  There  was  a  large  and  fashionable  gathering  present,  the  attendance  induding  a^ 
great  many  undergraduates.  Surgeon  Parke^  who  is  the  guest  of  Dr.  Philipson,  at 
Kewcastle,  travelled  over  to  Durham  with  that  gentlemani  and  as  he  entered  the  hall 
was  received  with  cheers  bj  those  present. 

The  Sub- Warden  having  opened  the  Convoeation,  and  proctors  having  made  the 
requisite  dedarationB,  the  Sub-Warden  said  :  It  is  proposed  to  confer  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.C.L.  on  Henry  M.  Stanly.  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the  house  to  assent  to 
this  proposal  f 

The  assent  was  denoted  by  hearty  cheering,  on  the  subsidence  of  which  the  Sub- 
Warden  said :  In  conferring  this  degree  the  University  desires  to  show  its  appreciation 
not  only  of  the  indomitable  perseverance,  courage,  and  wisdom  with  which  Mr.  Stanley 
and  his  band  of  devoted  oompamons— one  of  whom  we  have  amongst  us  to-day — 
overcame  difficulties  apparently  insurmountable,  not  only  of  the  value  of  his  contri- 
butions to  geographical  knowledge,  by  which  half  a  continent  has  been  laid  open, 
mapped,  and  delineated,  but  also  of  the  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  the  causes 
of  civilisation  and  religion.  The  development  of  honest,  legitimate  commerce,  the 
large  and  growing  extension  of  Ohristianiaing  efforts,  and  the  true  progress  of  the 
races  of  Central  Africa  towards  a  higher  and  nobler  standard  of  humanity,  owe  much 
of  their  existence  and  vitality  to  the  unwavering]  purpose  and  happy  achievements  of 
one  of  whom  Englishmen  will  always  be  proud.  By  the  authority  of  this  University 
I  admit  Henry  M.  Stanley  to  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  in  his  absence. 

The  Sub- Warden  then  announced  that  it  was  proposed  to  confer  the  same  degree 
on  Mr.  Surgeon  Parke,  and  again  assent  was  given  in  cheers. 

Surgeon  Parke,  who  wore  his  uniform  as  surgeon  of  the  2nd  Life  Guards,  with 
the  decorations  enumerated  below  by  Dr.  Philipson,  in  addition  to  the  cap  and  gown 
of  a  Doctor  in  Civil  Law,  then  advanced  up  the  room,  amid  great  cheering,  and  wa» 
met  by 

Dr.  Philipson,  who  introduced  him  to  Convocation  in  the  following  terms :  Mr. 
Sub- Warden  and  proctors,  I  present  to  you  Thomas  Heazle  Parke,  surgeon  of  the  2ndf 
Life  Guards,  licentiate  of  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  of  Ireland, 
honorary  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  the  recipient  of  the  gold 
medal  of  the  British  Medical  Association  awarded  for  distinguished  merit,  medallist 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Societies  of  London  and  Antwerp^  honorary  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Scottish,  Tyneside,  and  Belgian  Geographical  Societies,  the  medical  officer  of 
the  Emin  Pasha  Relief  Expedition  in  Central  Africa  under  the  renowned  explorer, 
Henry  Morton  Stanley,  to  be  admitted  to  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 
Surgeon  Parke  has  served  on  the  Army  Medical  Staff  for  nine  years,  and  his  career  has 
been  distinguised  from  its  commencements  He  has  been  engaged  in  perilous  under- 
takings, requiring  for  their  fulfilment  the  qualifications  of  fortitude  and  courage.  In 
1882  he  was  engaged  in  the  Egyptian  campaign,  subsequentiy  in  the  Nile  campaign, 
and  is  one  of  the  survivors  of  Abu  Elea.  When  in  charge  of  the  cholera  camp  at  Tel- 
el-Eebir,  when  two-fifths  of  the  English  soldiers  were  prostrated  by  disease,  he  gave 
proof  of  his  ability  and  courage,  and  was  complimented  by  Surgeon-General  Irvine. 
He  possesses  the  Egyptian  medal,  with  clasp,  the  Khedive's  star,  the  brilliant  star  of 
Zanzibar,  and  the  third  and  fourth  class  Med jidieh.  Surgeon  Parke  was  the  latest  of 
the  volunteer  officers  who  applied  for  membership  in  the  Emin  Pasha  Relief  Expedi- 
tion, and  wrote  with  his  own  hand  the  terms  of  the  agreement  to  render  "  loyal  and 
devoted  service"  gratuitously.  For  three  years,  through  the  perils  of  the  Dark 
Continent,  he  did  his  work  most  nobly.  Through  difficulties,  dangers,  and  disasters 
whidi  perhaps  the  annals  of  history  can  scarcely  equal,  he  obtained  the  goodwill  and 
esteem  of  his  illustrious  chief  and  his  brave  companions.    Pestilence^  war,  and  famine 
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brought  the  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  that  watchful  ikill,  gentle  patience,  and 
■weet  courage  whereby  another  name  has  been  added  to  the  long  roll  of  the  heroes  of 
the  medical  prof  esaion. 

The  Sub- Warden  ndd ;  Mr.  Snxgeon  Parke,  I  b^  to  aesure  yon,  in  the  name  of 
the  University,  of  the  great  pleasure  with  which  we  welcome  you  to  beoome  an  bono* 
rary  member  of  our  body.  You  have  ennobled  a  noble  profession  by  the  manner  In 
which  you  have  illustrated  its  beneficent  power.  So  long  as  men  read  the  story  of 
the  strange  and  marvellous  joum^  into  the  dark  and  unknown  continent^  so  long  will 
they  admire  and  honour  the  devotion  and  skill  and  absolute  Belf-e£hcement  happily 
so  frequent  in  your  glorious  profession,  but  never  more  strikingly  shown  and  illustrated 
than  by  Surgeon  Parke.  You  have  well  sustained  the  reputation  not  only  of  an 
Englishman  but  of  an  English  doctor.  By  the  authority  of  the  University  I  admit 
you  to  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L. 

The  Sub- Warden  then  shook  Br.  Parke  by  the  hand  and  the  ceremony  concluded. 


THE  ENGLISH  AND  THE  GERMANS  IN  AFRICA. 

0I88I0N  OF  HKUOOLAin). 

The  following  notes  from  the  Manchetter  Oily  Newt  will  be  of  interest  in  reference 
particularly  to  Mr.  Stanley's  second  address  in  the  Council  Chamber : — 

For  some  time  past  it  has  been  recognised  that  it  was  to  the  mutual  advantage 
of  England  and  (Germany  that  the  sphere  of  influence  of  each  country  in  Equatorial 
Africa  should  be  properly  defined,  so  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the  dangers  of  disputes 
should  be  removed.  Lord  Salisbury  has  now  concluded  an  agreement  with  the 
Gtorman  (Government,  subject  to  ratification  by  the  Parliaments  of  both  countries.  The 
agreement^  in  addition  to  matters  relatmg  to  Africa,  provides  for  the  cession  of 
Heligoland  to  Germany.    It  has  given  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  (Germany. 

As  to  the  African  portion  of  tbe  settlement,  what  happens  is  this :  We  gain  an 
absolute  protectorate  over  Zanzibar  and  all  the  territory  occupied  or  claimed  by  the 
Germans  north  of  that  point,  including  the  sultanate  of  Yitu  and  the  territory  between 
it  and  the  Juba.  This  gives  us  control  of  the  east  coast  from  Zanzibar  to  Abyssinia, 
about  five  hundred  miles  in  length.  Further  south,  where  the  original  (German  claim 
comprised  the  whole  of  the  "  hinterland,"  or  territory  between  their  sphere  of  influence 
on  the  east  coast  and  the  Congo  State  in  the  west,  that  daim  is  surrendered  as  to  the 
territory  between  the  Congo  and  Lakes  Tanganyika  and  Nyassa.  North  of  that 
point,  however,  up  to  the  first  degree  of  south  latitude,  (Germany  is  allowed  to  carry 
her  borders  up  to  the  Congo  State.  Finally,  down  in  the  south-west,  where  the 
question  is  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  German  west-coast  possessions,  a  further  con- 
cession is  made  by  the  shifting  of  the  boundary  line  from  the  twentieth  to  the  twenty- 
first  degree  of  east  longitude,  and  along  the  eighteenth  degree  of  south  latitude  up  to 
the  Zambesi.  The  most  serious  part  of  these  concessions  is  undoubtedly  that  of  the 
territory  between  Yictoria  Nyanza,  Tanganyika,  and  the  Congo  State.  By  the  change 
the  British  territories  in  the  South  are  finally  severed  from  the  Nile  and  the  Nyanza 
region,  but  Lord  Salisbury  has  secured  a  free  and  unfettered  right  of  transit  for 
British  subjects  and  goods  across  the  German  isthmus  thus  interposed.  He  has  also 
saved  the  Nyassa  settlements  and  the  much-talked-of  "  Stevenson  road." 

Heligoland  is  an  island  in  the  North  Sea,  about  twenty -five  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Elbe.  The  area,  inclusive  of  the  adjacent  island  termed  "  Sandy,"  is  three- 
quarters  of  a  square  mile.  The  population,  as  taken  at  the  census  of  1881,  was  2,001, 
and  is  now  about  2,200.  It  is  the  smallest  organised  British  colony.  HeUgoland  was 
surrendered  to  the  British  arms  in  1807,  and  formally  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by 
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Denmark  in  the  Treaty  of  Kiel,  1814.  It  was  fonnerly  maoh  larger  than  it  bow  ii— 
in  fact,  the  two  ialanda,  now  nearly  a  mile  apart,  formed  one  np  to  1720,  when  a  atoim 
ieparated  them.  It  ia  on  Sandy  Island  that  the  sea-hathing,  perhaps  the*  finest  in 
the  world,  takes  place.  The  main  island  is  a  red  sandstone  diff  ahout  170  feet  hi^ 
with  (but  in  one  spot)  inaooeasible  sides.  The  town  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
Unterland  on  the  beach  containing  the  Qovemment  Bathing  Establishment  (hot  and 
cold  swimming  bscths),  Convenations  House^  theatre,  coastguard  barracks,  hotels,  fte. ; 
and  the  Oberland,  to  which  access  is  now  obtained  by  a  flight  of  192  steps  and  by  a  lift 
worked  by  steam  power,  containing  the  largest  number  of  houses,  induding  the  church, 
schools,  lighthouse^  Qovemor^s  residence,  &c  From  its  isolated  position  Heligoland 
is  wonderfully  healthy,  its  climate  being  most  bracing,  equable,  and  mild— cooler  in 
summer  and  warmer  in  winter  than  either  England  or  the  Continent  From  18,000 
to  14,000  visitors  generally  come  over  during  the  bathing  season,  from  May  to  October, 
ezdusive  of  excursionists  who  flock  over  in  large  numbers  from  the  neighboarittg 
towns.    The  HeUgolanders  formerly  existed  sddy  by  pHotsge  and  fishing.    In  1880 
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public  gaming-tables  were  established,  and  the  island  became  one  of  the  most  &Bfaion- 
able  bathing-places  of  North  Europe.  The  gaming-tables  were  abolished  in  1871. 
The  inhabitants  now  live  mainly  by  fishing  in  the  winter,  and  the  letting  of  lodgiqg- 
houses  and  the  proceeds  of  the  bathing  establishment  in  summer.  Pilotage  has  almost 
entirdy  ceased,  the  larger  vessels  fitted  out  in  the  Elbe  and  Weser  enabling  the  pilots 
from  these  rivers  to  go  further  out  to  sea  to  seek  for  ships.  The  direct  intercourve 
is  entirdy  with  Germany.  The  island  is  a  port  of  registry,  and  had  on  December  81, 
1888,  49  vessels,  the  total  tonnage  being  516  tons.  It  is  a  much-frequented  rendeavons 
of  the  North  Sea  fishing  fleet  The  Governor  is  judge'of  the  Court  of  Sesnons,  and 
in  matrimonial  and  divorce  cases  is  assisted  by  the  diaplain.  The  inhabitants  have 
a  pure  but  unwritten  language  of  their  own,  and  are  of  Frisian  origin.  They  bdong 
entirdy  to  the  German  Lutheran  Church.  Education  is  compulsory  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  fourteen.  Three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  children  attend  the  one 
Government  free  mixed  school  in  the  island,  and  are  taught  in  both  the  German  and 
English  languages.  There  is  a  free  public  library  and  reading-room.  The  only  im- 
ports subject  to  duty  are  alcoholic  liquors  and  petrdeum.  Connection  vdth  the  main- 
land is  maintained  by  steamers  leaving  Cuxhaven  twice  a  week  in  winter,  and  by 
twenty-one  steameFs  a  week  from  the  neighbouring  ports  in  the  summer  months 
The  idand  is  also  connected  with  Cuxhaven  by  telegraph.  Both  English  snd  German 
coins  are  current  and  lof^  tender.  There  are  no  private  banking  establishments,  but 
a  Government  savings  bank  was  instituted  in  1888,  and  has  now  £874  deposited. 

By  the  agreement  no  compulsory  military  service  will  be  imposed  on  any  living 
inhabitant 
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Mr.  Stanley,  speftking  at  NewcMtle-on-Tyne,  when  he  wu  presented  with  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  referred  to  the  Anglo-German  agreement.  He  said  he  was  aa 
much  electrified  as  any  of  them  when  he  saw  that  what  a  legion  of  explorers  had  been 
unable  to  do,  and  any  number  of  armies  and  miauonaries  unable  to  efiEbct,  their 
Premier  had  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  not  only  secured  150,000  square  miles  of  territory, 
but  half  a  million  square  miles  more.  He  now  saw  prospects  whereby  English  people 
could  breathe  in  the  heart  of  Africa.  The  best  feature  of  the  arrangements  was  tihat 
neither  England  nor  Qermany  were  compelled  to  retire  disgusted.  He  was  quite 
sure  that  if  he  could  muster  the  chiefii  of  the  country  who  had  fallen  under  the  s^gxa 
of  the  British  Empire  by  that  agreement,  they  would  say  "  the  day  was  a  red-lett»r 
day  in  their  calendar,  and  that  the  day  of  days  for  them  had  come."  One  advantage 
gained  was  that  Germany  and  England  would  be  mutually  iatereeted  in  securing  the 
freedom  of  the  Zambesi  and  Shire  rivers,  and  so  the  Portuguese  difficulty  would 
disappear.  He  looked  forward  to  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Mombasa  to 
Lake  Victoria,  and  the  navigation  of  that  great  lake  by  steamers,  the  result  of  which 
would  be  advantageous  to  this  country  and  the  native  races.  In  the  new  territories 
were  included  the  glorious  tableland  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  where  English  people 
could  breathe.  He  had  examined  very  keenly  what  the  size  of  that  country  was,  and 
he  found  it  measured  900  miles  at  the  greatest  length,  and  700  miles  at  the  greatest 
breadth — a  very  compact  piece  of  territory.  As  to  the  cession  of  Heh'goland,  he  had 
never  been  there ;  but  the  Germans  had  a  big  hold  upon  Zanzibar,  and  all  that  had 
been  handed  over  to  the  protectorate  of  Britain.  There  was  a  population  of  380,000, 
a  trade  of  two  millions,  and  the  island  of  Pemba,  alone  worth  ten  Heligoland^ 


"Kyasa^or  "Ksrassa."— Our  readers  will  have  noticed  that  lately  we  have 
adopted  in  our  pages  a  spelling  of  the  above  word  which  to  some  of  them  will  be 
unfamiliar.  We  will  now  give  our  reasons  for  this  change.  We  profess  to  spell 
all  African  words  and  names  pkoneticaJly — that  is,  according  to  sioict  phoneticsl 
principles,  as  these  are  understood  and  laid  down  by  the  promoters  of  the  phonetic 
movement.  These  principles  forbid  the  double  "s"  in  any  word  the  sylkbles  of 
which  end  with  a  vowel  and  begin  with  a  consonant.  In  such  words,  there  is  no  place 
for  "  ss  "  phonetically.  Now  all  African  syllables  end  with  a  vowel,  and  there  is  not  a 
single  exception  to  this  rule.  The  word  under  discussion  is  a  two-syllable  word, 
divided  thus — **Nya-Ba."  Many  people  mistakenly  pronounce  it  as  if  it  had  three 
jsyllables^  thus — '*  Ni-ass-a."  But  the  "  y  "  is  to  be  taken  as  a  consonant,  and  very 
dosely  joined  to  the  "  n,"  so  that  the  three  letters  *'  n,"  "  y,"  "a"  must  be  pronounced 
as  one  syllable,  "nya."  Again,  whether  the  first  "a"  be  pronounced  broadly  as  the 
"a"  in  "father,"  or  shortly  as  the  "a"  in  hat — that  is  to  say,  whether  we  say  "Nyft-sa'^ 
or  "Ny&-sa" — the  question  of  the  propriety  of  "s"  rather  than"ss"  is  unaffected. 
If  it  be  asked  why  was  the  word  ever  spelled  '*Kyassa,"  the  answer  is — ^because 
hitherto  we  have  followed  the  spelling  adopted  by  Livingstone  and  others  with  him, 
or  before  him,  who  first  heard  the  word  from  natives,  and  then,  not  troubling  them- 
selves about  strict  phonetic  principles,  wrote  it  down  according  to  the  spelling  adopted 
in  English  words  in  which  the  sound  of  the  *'  a  "  and  the  "  s  "  together  was  the  same. 
Such  words  as  **  massive,"  "  classical,"  "  passage,"  do  indeed  have  in  them  exactly  the 
same  sound  as  is  found  in  "  Nyassa,"  yet  phonetically  they  would  none  of  them  have 
a  right  to  "  ss."  The  reasons  why  this  spelling  is  abandoned  having  thus  been  given, 
it  may  be  added  that  we  of  the  Universities'  ^Sssion  are  only  going  back  to  the  correct 
phonetic  spelling  of  the  word  after  the  example  set  by  the  Free  £rk  and  Established 
Scotch  Missions  on  the  Lake,  who  for  some  time  past  have,  in  all  their  publications, 
both  in  English  and  the  native  Isnguagee,  adopted  tiie  correct  spelling.  To  persist  in 
what  is  really  error,  after  all  others  have  long  since  corrected  themselves,  would  be, 
of  course,  to  stultify  ourselves  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  know  best  about  the  subject — 
Chauney  Majlet^  in  Central  Africa  for  December ^  1890. 
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ZULULAND :    PAST  AND  PRESENT.— fSe6  Map.) 

By  M1B8  H.  E.  COLBNSO. 
[Addreeied  to  fthe  Memben  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  Wednesday,  October  1, 1890.] 

IT  is  just  three  years  and  a  quarter  since  the  territory  now 
called  Zululand  was  finally  and  formally  annexed  to  the 
British  Empire,  on  the  19th  May,  1887.  A  twelvemonth  later 
A  "  rebellion "  was  declared  to  have  broken  out  there,  and  by 
the  end  of  a  second  twelvemonth — ^by  May,  1889 — ^the  principal 
Zuhx  chiefs  and  headmen  were  in  gaol,  condemned  by  so-called 
English  law  to  terms  of  imprisonment  varying  from  five  years 
to  fifteen,  for  high  treason  against  the  Queen  of  England. 

Zulu  names,  I  know,  are  a  stumbling-block  to  English 
mouths,  and  I  will  only  ask  you  to-night  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  the  two  principal  victims :  Dinuzulu,  now  aged  nearly 
23,  King  Cetshwayo's  son,  and  heir  to  all  Cetshwayo's  troubles, 
«nd  Ndabuko,  now  48-9,  Cetshwayo's  brother — ^uncle,  therefore, 
and  guardian  of  Dinuzulu,  and  head  of  the  Zulu  national  party. 

Tneir  sentences  are  the  heaviest,  with  that  of  another  of 
Dinuzulu's  uncles,  and,  since  I  left  them  in  December  last,  have 
been  altered  to  exile  on  the  lonely  island  of  St.  Helena.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  is  a  mitigation.  The  proposition  is  of  value 
so  far  as  it  carries  an  admission  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
original  sentences ;  but  while  physically  it  may  be  more  whole- 
some to  be  tethered  on  an  island  than  locked  into  a  cell,  there 
are  aspects  from  which  this  change  is  a  heavy  aggravation  of 
punishment.  Witness  the  proposal,  lately  renewed  in  South 
Africa,  to  make  imprisonment  over  seas  the  punishment  for 
stock-stealing,  because  likely  to  be  ''more  deterrent  to  the 
native  mind  than  hanging  would  be." 

These  chiefs— with  their  companions,  still  in  gaol  in  Zulu- 
land — are  the  recognised  heads  and  leaders  of  the  Zulu  people, 
respected  by  them  not  only  because  of  birth,  but  for  brain 
power  and  governing  ability.  Their  influence  with  "  many 
thousands  "  was  urged  as  a  siifiScient  reason  for  their  bein?  con- 
demned to  exile,  before  even  they  had  been  put  througn  the 
mockery  of  a  trial.  Yet  it  is  a  fetct — ^and  one  on  which  the 
hostile  officials  especially  insist — that  in  spite  of  our  wanton 
and  ruthless  invasion  in  1879,  the  Zulu  people  generally  have 
always  been  friendly  and  even  dutiful  towards  the  English, 
these  imprisoned  and  exiled  chiefs  being  their  guides  and 
leaders  tlm)ughout. 
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That  heavy  wrong  is  being  done,  I  and  my  fellow-colonista 
are  now  not  the  only  witnesses ;  and  public  men  of  the  weight 
of  Mr.  Charles  Bradlaugh  and  Mr.  R.  W .  Hanbury  have  pledged 
themselves  (on  Au^st  12th)  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  prove 
this  wrong  before  it  at  its  next  session,  and  from  official  records. 

I  wish  now,  in  accord,  I  believe,  with  the  objects  of  this 
society,  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  present  geographical 
extent,  as  well  as  of  the  nature  of  this  evil,  to  enable  you  to 
judge  how  seriously  it  must  affect  and  thwart  the  advance  of 
^Dritish  influence  in  Africa. 

The  Zulu  is  one  of  the  manv  tribes  of  the  same  great  African 
race  of  which  the  Amaxosa,  the  Basutu,  the  Swazi,  Matabele, 
and  Bechuana  are  members. 

Their  own  belief  that  originall  v  they  came  from  the  north 
is  perhaps  true,  though  vague,  referring  probably  to  a  remote 
date.  Some  of  their  customs  are  to  be  K)und  in  ancient  Jewish 
history.  I  have  seen  Zulus  who,  in  appearance,  might  have 
been  the  originals  of  Assyrian  figures  on  the  bas-reliefs  in  the 
British  Museum ;  and  the  photographed  profile  of  a  statue  of 
one  of  the  shepherd  kings  of  Egypt  reminded  me  promptly  of  a 
personal  friend. 

The  study  of  language  shows  this  race  to  be  wide-spread. 
In  the  preface  to  his  ''  Zulu  Grammar  "  my  father  quotes  the 
£GM^t  that  "  the  same  word  Unkulunkulu  (the  Great-great  One) 
is  used  under  various  forms  as  the  name  for  the  Creator  all 
along  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  from  the  Gallas  country  to 
Natal ;  on  the  West  Coast  to  Damaraland,  and  probably  even 
at  Sierra  Leone."  Umlungu,  one  form  of  the  same  word,  is  that 
originally  chosen  and  still  used  by  some  tribes  to  distinguish 
us  white  people  from  themselves.  (Last  year  I  heard  the 
wretched  Zulu  women  describe  the  only  Englishmen  whom 
they  had  met  as  ''  those  wild  beasts.")  As  far  as  I  am  aware, 
they  have  not  now  any  common  name  for  their  own  race.  One  set 
of  tribes  has  indeed  a  quaint  tradition  of  the  journey  south, 
telling  how  their  original  ancestor,  finding  his  own  strength 
failing,  ordered  his  famUv  to  shut  themselves  into  one  of  the 
huge  globular  baskets,  like  those  still  used  for  storing  grain ; 
how  he  fell  back  dead,  after  achieving  one  mighty  kick  which 
started  the  basket  rolling,  over  hill  and  dale,  river  and  forest, 
till  at  last  it  stopped  and  steadied ;.  and  how,  when  those  within 
ventured  to  look  out, ''  they  found  themselves  in  this  country 
where  we  now  live,"  say  some  of  their  descendants,  who  are  still 
nicknamed  ''  those  belonging  to  the  basket." 

To  come  to  somewhat  more  modern  times,  and  to  South-east 
Africa  in  particular,  the  Zulus  can  count  their  chiefis  back 
through  twelve  generations.  Mr.  John  Mackenzie,  an  autho- 
rity on  the  Bechuana  tribes,  gives  a  table  of  one  branch  of  their 
chie&  for  seven  generations,  and  of  another  (the  Batlaping)  for 
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No.  I. — Lanl  kllotted  to  both  hoatile  parties,  Cetihmjo'i  tuid  Zibabu's,  1! 

No.  2  (lomr).— Cut  oS  from  Zibebu  becauM  mhabitajita  luted  him,  1S&3. 

Na  3  (uppor).— FUced  uoder  Zibebu  in  eichuge  for  2  (lower),  1883. 

No,  S  (upper)  with  1  iQd  2  (lower),— Pl«oed  under  Zibebu,  1879-82. 

No,  S  (middle). — Somkeli'i  portion  of  coast  iliitcict. 

No.  3  (lower).— Boaenrsd  from  CWahwayo  in  1888, 

No.  4  with  2  (upper).— New  Republic,  1SS6. 

No.  e.— OUImed  I8S1-78  bj  both  Zului  and  Boan. 

No.  8.— CotoDf  of  NataL 
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eleven,  taking  them  back,  as  he  computes,  to  about  1630,  when 
in  England  the  struggle  between  King  and  Parliament  was  just 
beginning. 

Among  uncivilised  races  the  violent  taking  of  human  life  is, 
doubtless,  thought  of  relatively  less  importance  than  is  the 
taking  of  European  life  among  us  now.  On  African  life,  alas ! 
we  seem  to  set  a  lower  value.  And  the  fact  that  the  Aiiican 
tribes  allow  their  chiefs  in  this  particular  the  same  licence  which 
each  man  claims  for  himself,  may  perhaps  have  led  to  the  mis- 
taken notion  that  the  chiefs  are  "  irresponsible  despota"  The 
opposite  is  the  casa  But  very  few  Europeans  realise  the  extent 
to  which  these  African  chie&  are  the  representatives  of  their 
tribes,  are  controlled  by  the  will  of  their  people,  and  how  liable 
are  the  chiefs  themselves  to  sudden  death  when  they  fEuI  to 
interpret  and  express  that  will,  if  they  cannot  lead  and  guide  it. 

The  Cape  Grovemment  Commission,  which  inquired  in  1881-2 
into  native  laws  and  customs,  had  the  unique  advantage  of  being 
able  to  consult  the  Zulu  king  (Cetshwayo)  himself  then  a 
prisoner  at  Capetown.  His  evidence,  printed  with  the  report 
of  the  commission,  shows  that  at  the  height  of  his  power  Uie 
Zulu  monarch  could  not  make  laws  without  the  consent  of  his 
great  Coimcil,  and  had  to  obey  the  laws  when  made. 

The  land  belonged  always  to  the  tribe,  and  was  inalienable 
by  the  chief,  who  held  it  as  trustee,  with  a  share  in  the  use  pro- 
portionate to  his  position ;  and  held  in  trust  in  like  manner  aU 
cattle  obtained  in  war. 

"  The  chiefs  work  "  of  any  kind,  whether  civil  or  military, 
was  and  is  still  performed  by  levies  of  young  men,  called 
''  amabuto,"  a  wora  commonly  translated  ''  soldiers,"  but  pro- 
perly meaning  collections  of  people  of  the  same  age,  whether  of 
soldiers  or  workmen,  of  girls  or  of  boys.  The  whole  tribe  ia 
thus  classified.  This  system  has  been  called  the  Zulu  military 
systeuL  The  great  Zulu  chief  Tshaka  added  to  it  a  regulation 
forbidding  marriage  to  the  younger  regiments  of  boys  and  girls 
alike,  until  the  former  were,  by  general  consent,  allowed  to  have 
won  their  spurs.  But  the  system  itself,  says  the  Government 
Commission  of  1881-2  on  Natal  native  affairs, ''  is  of  very  ancient, 
immemorial  date.  It  exists  among  the  neighbouring  peoples  as 
well,  among  Swazis,  Tongas,  and  rondos,  and  is  strictly  kept  up 
to  this  day  by  chiefe  in  Natal,"  i.e.,  through  now  47  years  of 
British  rule.  Under  it  the  young  men  are  called  out  by  the 
chiefs  in  ''  regiments,"  for  planting,  weeding,  building  or  shift- 
ing the  huts,  forming  their  towns  or  villages,  or  for  police  pur- 
poses, as  well  as  for  war. 

The  earlier  Zulu  chiefs  appear  to  have  led  quiet  lives,  or,  at 
any  rate,  to  have  died  at  home,  for  on  any  great  national 
occasion  the  Zulus  are  wont  to  pay  a  solemn  visit  to  the  graves 
of  the  first  nine  of  them,  sleepmg  each  on  his  own  hillside,  on 
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the  site  of  the  home  in  which  he  lived,  and  all  in  the  valley  of 
the  white  Imfolozi  river,  which  mav  thus  be  called  the  cradle 
of  the  Zulu  power.  For  the  tenth  chief  was  the  famous  Tshaka, 
under  whom  that  power  culminated  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  centuiv. 

Tshaka's  dominion  extended,  before  his  death,  from  the 
Pondo  border,  south  of  Natal,  right  along  the  watershed  of  the 
Eahlamba  or  Drakensberg  Mountains ;  and  his  conquering 
expeditions  and  tributaries  reached  "  the  St.  John's  river  to  the 
south  and  the  King  George's  river  to  the  north,  at  Delagoa  Bay, 
and  fjEtr  inland  beyond  the  mountains."*  The  Zulu  nation  has 
sometimes  been  described  as  a  mushroom  growth,  springing 
suddenly  from  insignificance  through  Tshaka's  ability.  A  very 
slight  acquaintance  with  the  &Gt8  shows  that  long  before  his 
time  the  Zulus  had  grown  into  a  nation,  composed  of  various 
tribes,  all  claiming  and  tracing  their  descent  from  one  or  other 
of  the  nine  old  Zulu  kings,  and  acknowledging  so  close  a  rela- 
tionship that  the  chiefs  of  some  of  them  are  still  forbidden  to 
intermarry. 

Tshaka's  individuality,  however,  undoubtedly  counted  for 
much  in  the  development  of  the  Zulu  power.  Two  stronger 
neighbours  quarrelling,  he  protected  the  beaten  people  whose 
chief  had  formerly  bemended  him,  and  tJius  drew  on  himself 
the  wrath  of  the  conquerors,  the  formidable  Ndwandwe  people, 
one  branch  of  which  is  still  dominant  throughout  Gazaland, 
reaching  to  the  Zambesi.  After  three  years'  desperate  struggle 
Tshaka  worsted  this  tribe,  and  drove  its  chief  to  the  north, 
while  the  bulk  of  the  people  remained  and  became  Zulu  sub- 
jects. 

Various  tribes  had  joined  in  this  struggle  on  either  side. 
All  who  joined  him,  and  all  whom  he  overcame,  Tshaka  at  once 
incorporated  in  his  own  regiments  according  to  age.  Henceforth 
his  career  and  theirs  was  one  of  triumph,  and  though,  no  doubt, 
among  the  half-conquered  tribes  on  the  fringes  of  his  empire 
his  name  was  as  much  a  terror  as  in  some  parts  the  English 
name  is  now,  those  nearer  home  prospered  exceedingly,  and 
many  of  them  came  to  share  the  Zulu  pride  in  him  and  in 
"  the  grand  old  Zulu  people,"  as  I  have  heard  it  called  by  their 
half-civilised  descendimts. 

Such  was  the  Zulu  power  when  contact  with  the  white  man 
— ^the  Umlun^u — began  to  dissipate  the  idea  of  his  celestial 
character.  First  came  a  handful  of  English  adventurers,  in 
1824,  whom  the  Zulus  rave  honourable  welcome,  allowing  them 
to  settle  on  the  spot  wnere  now  stands  the  town  of  Durban,  in 
Natal.  Next,  in  1837-8,  came  the  long  wa^on  trains  of  the 
Dutch  Boers,  perseveringly  crawling  over  the  mountains  in 

*  Sir  Theoph.  Shepfltone,  In  appendix  to  Report  of  Oape  Government  Oommtraion,  mentioned 
abore. 
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search  of  independence,  having  left  the  Cape  to  avoid  English 
rule.  Mutual  distrust  and  terrible  slaughter  ensued  between 
them  and  the  Zulus,  now  distracted  by  internal  strife  between 
Tshaka's  two  half-brothers,  Dingana  (who  had  assassinated  him 
in  1828)  and  Mpande  (who  avenged  him  in  1840,  and  whose 
young  son,  Cetshwayo,  had  already  been  named  by  Tshaka  his 
successor).  The  Boers  meanwhile  had  settled  on  a  lar^e  part  of 
the  district  of  Natal,  claiming  it  as  payment  for  havmg  sided 
with  Mpande. 

In  1843  the  English  (jfovemment  took  Natal  by  force  from 
the  Boers,  who  moved  north-west  to  found  the  Transvaal 
Republic,  and  the  Zulus  accepted  the  situation  because — I  quote 
from  the  official  renort  of  their  words  spoken  in  1877 — "  on  the 
arrival  of  the  English  people  in  the  country,  they  (the  Zulus) 
were  satisfied  that  just  people  had  come  near  them  and  there 
would  be  no  trouble,  and  that  therefore  no  claim  had  been  made 
upon  the  English  people  to  restore  land  which  was  the  property 
of  the  Zulus. 

Thirty-five  years  followed  of  absolute  peace  and  security 
between  Natal  and  Zululand,  the  Grovemor  of  Natal,  at  the  end 
of  1877,  testifying  to  '*  the  peaceful  and  friendly  relations  that 
have  existed  for  so  many  years  between  the  English  and  the 
Zulus."  The  only  barrier  between  them  had  been,  in  the  words 
of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  "  a  river  easily  fordable  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  and  not  too  wide  to  talk  across  at  any  time."  This 
boundary,  along  the  Buffitlo  and  Tugela  rivers  to  the  sea,  had 
been  fixed  in  1848,  with  Zulu  consent,  after  Natal  had  been 
proclaimed  a  British  colony.  Very  different  was  the  position 
between  the  Zulus  and  the  Transvaal  Boers,  who,  not  content 
with  the  enormous  regions  which  they  had  appropriated  beyond 
the  Drakensberg,  gradually  spread  out  into  the  rich  country 
sloping  east  from  these  moimtains,  right  and  left,  cutting  off  the 
north  and  west  of  Zululand,  appropriating  here  and  there  a 
"  farm  "  which  pleased  them,  from  which  they  drove  the  Zulu 
occupants,  occasionally  shooting  one.  By  1861  these  encroach- 
ments,  now  known  as  the  Transvaal  districts  of  Utrecht  and 
Wakkerstroom,  reached  far  into  North-western  Zululand ;  and  in 
1875  the  Boer  Government  proclaimed  this  district  part  of  the  . 
Transvaal,  and  made  a  futile  attejnpt  to  levy  taxes  on  the  Zulus 
living  in  it. 

IjQe  actual  leader  and  guide  of  the  Zulus  since  1856  was 
Cetshwayo,  though  his  father,  Mpande,  retained  the  title  and 
dignity  of  king  till  his  death  at  an  advanced  age  in  1872,  at 
which  time  Cetshwayo  is  described  by  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone 
as  **  a  man  of  considerable  ability  and  much  force  of  character, 
remarkably  frank  and  straightforward,"  and  in  later,  sadder 
days  by  his  own  brother,  Ndabuko,  as  **  a  merciful  prince,  who 
shrank  from  shedding  blood." 
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In  1861,  and  through  the  fifteen  following  years,  the  Zulu 
chiefis  sent  no  less  than  eighteen  separate  messages  asking 
advice  of  the  English  Government  in  dealing  with  the  Boer 
aggressions.  In  1876  the  official  report  is  that  "  messages  from 
the  Zulu  king  "  on  this  subject  "  are  becoming  more  frequent 
and  more  urgent."  In  that  year  the  Governor  of  Natal  wrote : 
"  This  Government  has  always  impressed  upon  Cetshwayo  the 
importance  of  preserving  the  peace  on  his  part,  and  of  settling 
all  questions  of^dispute  by  calm  representation ;  and  this  advice 
Cetshwayo  has  always  received  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  has  been 
given,  and  assured  us  of  his  desire  to  act  according  to  it  I  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  has  been  and  is  really  desirous  of  so 
acting." 

Yet  for  nearly  two  years  longer,  the  Zulus — from  80,000  to 
40,000  fighting  men — were  left  to  pray  in  vain  for  our  "  friendly 
intervention,"  to  prevent  a  war  with  the  Boers,  which,  they  said, 
"  we  wish  to  avoid." 

Then  at  last,  in  December,  1877,  English  arbitration  was 
offered.  It  was  gladly  accepted  by  the  Zulus  as  a  proof  ''  that 
the  English  still  wish  for  Cetshwayo  to  drink  water  and  live ; " 
and  three  English  officials  carefully  examined  the  question  of 
the  western  border,  and  decided  that  east  of  the  Bunalo  *'  there 
had  been  no  cession  of  land  at  all  by  the  Zulu  kings,  past  or 
present,  or  by  the  nation,"  and  that  the  land  in  dispute  there 
"  belonged  of  strict  right  to  the  Zulus." 

Alas !  in  the  previous  April  other  English  officials  had 
annexed  the  Transvaal  by  fraud ;  and  English  minds,  "  for  the 
sake  of  the  shadow — confederation,"  as  Mr.  Froude  has  said, 
had  compassed  Cetshwayo's  destruction  and  the  Zulu  war,  which 
so  many  homes,  English  as  well  as  Zulu,  have  such  sorrowful 
cause  to  remember.  And  the  Zulu  delegates  sent  joyfully  to 
hear  the  land  award  in  their  favour,  received  with  it  an  ulti- 
matum declaring  war  from  England — a  bolt  out  of  the  blue. 

Even  then  the  Zulus,  at  Cetshwavo's  bidding,  returned  good 
for  our  evil ;  and,  in  Mr.  Gladstone  s  words,  *'  instead  of  meet- 
ing invasion  with  invasion,  were  content  to  wait  within  their 
own  territory  for  the  renewal  of  our  wanton,  unprovoked,  mis- 
chievous, terrible  attack." 

At  the  close  of  the  war  (Sept.-Oct.,  1879)  Cetshwayo  was  a 
prisoner  at  Capetown,  and  the  Zulu  people  were  left  stunned 
and  bewildered  without  their  head,  rather  than  destroyed,  great 
as  had  been  the  slaughter  among  the  flower  of  their  manhood. 

The  Zulu  voice  in  the  matter  being  thus  extinguished,  no 
more  was  heard  of  th(xt  boundary  question.  The  wnole  of  the 
disputed  land,  north  and  west,  we  added  coolly  to  the  now 
British  Transvaal,  without  at  all  pacifying  the  justly  angiy 
Boers,  to  whom  we  finally  retumea  the  Transvaal,  and  gave 
them  with  it,  quite  gratuitously,  this  Zulu  border  also.     In  the 
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remainder,  we  neither  gave  the  Zulus  our  form  of  govemment 
nor  let  them  have  their  own ;  but  we  divided  the  country  into 
thirteen  portions  regardless  of  tribal  limits,  and  regardless  of 
Zulu  feeling  we  forced  upon  the  people  thirteen  chiefa  or 
kinglets,  called  independent,  but  most  of  them  mere  puppets^ 
with  no  claim  to  their  new  position,  and  no  hope  of  maintainin 
it,  save  by  the  favour  and  countenance  ot  English  officii 
intriguers  with  private  ends  to  gain.  This  arrangement  is 
known  in  Natal  as  the  "  Kilkenny  Cats  Settlement." 

Had  Ndabuko  now  been  ambitious  and  self-seeking  the  Zulu 
story  had  been  different,  for  by  his  white  enemies'  admission  he 
was  ''supported  by  thousands  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  ot  the  country."  He  used  his  influence  to  restrain 
those  thousands  from  bloodshed,  avowedly  lest  they  should 
displease  the  English  and  prejudice  their  appeal  for  Cetshwayo. 
And  he  did  this  at  a  time  when  he  himself  and  many  others 
were  being  punished  for  making  that  appeal,  by  one  of  the 
thirteen  puppets,  with  confiscation  of  thousands  of  their  cattle 
and  expiQsion  from  their  homes  by  fire  and  sword,  a  state  of 
things  entailing  infinite  misery,  especially  on  the  conmion 
people  driven  to  hide  in  the  forests  and  swamps,  where,  as  the 
very  Blue  Books  show,  hunger  and  fever  played  havoc  with 
them.  But  no  hardships  and  no  persecutions  could  stop — 
though  they  did  much  to  hinder — the  persistent  entreaty  of 
the  bulk  of  the  Zulu  people  for  Cetshwayo  s  return. 

At  last,  after  three  years,  Zulu  belief  in  England  seemed 
about  to  be  iustified :  Cetshwayo  was  released  and  sent  home  at 
the  beginning  of  1883.  But  the  ffttal  mistake  was  conunitted 
of  leaving  in  power  those  officials  who  had  been  the  very  agents 

fuilty  of  the  mischief  throughout.  A  change  of  policy  would 
ave  stultified  them,  and  to  prevent  this  they  darea  to  alter  the 
conditions  made  for  the  Zulus'  good  with  Cetshwayo  in  England; 
and  having  received  permission  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
reserve  from  Cetshwayo's  rule  "  a  small  piece  of  land,"  as  a  loca- 
tion under  British  protection  for  any  Zulus  who  might  now 
object  to  be  under  him,  ttiey  cut  off  a  full  half— three-eighths 
to  the  south,  the  whole  rich  country  to  the  Umhlatuze  river, 
thickly  peopled  by  Cetshwayo's  ardent  adherents,  whom  they 
proceeded  to  dragoon  into  submission  with  English  troops,  and 
one-eighth  they  cut  off  to  the  north-east  Here,  too,  the  bulk 
of  the  inhabitants  were  Cetshwayo's  adherentsi  Here  were  the 
homes  from  which  his  own  family  and  his  brother  Ndabuko, 
and  the  tribes  immediately  connected  with  them,  had  let  them- 
selves be  driven  by  the  puppet  kinglet,  Zibebu.  Two  sections 
of  Zibebu's  own  tribe  were  among  these  victims,  their  tribal 
lands  and  his  own  being  in  this  district,  and  interspersed  with 
those  of  Cetshwayo's  other  adherents  in  a  '*  useless  network  "  if 
separated,  to  quote  from  a  recent  official  report. 
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This  Zibebu  had  been  recommended  for  promotion,  Sir 
Garnet  (now  Lord)  Wolseley  tells  us,  as  being  of  "a  time- 
serving disposition."  He  had  accordingly  been  appointed  one 
of  the  thirteen  Kilkenny  cats,  and  was  now,  in  significant 
approval  of  his  conduct  as  such,  forced  again  as  ''  independent 
cnief"  on  this  unlucky  district,  to  the  consternation  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  hoping  to 
be  relieved  of  him.  Between  him  and  some  of  them  official 
documents  had  admitted  the  existence  of  an  animosity  too 
lively  to  be  quite  ignored,  and  on  this  ground  his  southern 
boundary  was  theoretically  curtailed.  With  curious  inconsis- 
tency his  north-west  border  was  extended  by  an  equal  tract,  to 
whose  inhabitants  the  fiat  was  as  repugnant  as  unexpected. 
Finally,  the  Government  surveyor  sent  to  mark  off  the  southern 
boundary  varied  it  again,  after  it  had  been  proclaimed — to 
satisfy  ^bebu,  he  explains,  when  questioned  two  months  later, 
and  the  reply  was  accepted  without  comment  by  his  superior. 

With  such  preparations  trouble  was  inevitable.  In  a  twelve- 
month the  country  was  in  wild  disorder,  given  up  to  war  and 
famine  ;  Zibebu  rampant,  aided  by  a  knot  of  white  mercenaries, 
and  declared  even  officially  to  be  acting  "  unjustifiably  "  and 
"  in  fiekce  of  the  admonitions  of  the  Government ; "  while  the 
Colonial  Office  repeated  impotently  its  wish  that  the  Zulus 
should  be  allowed  to  "  settle  their  own  affitirs,"  and  Cetshwayo, 
forbidden  to  "interfere,"  or  to  raise  any  force  save  "a  few 
policemen  to  keep  order,"  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

He  died  on  February  8,  1884,  and  with  him  died  the  pro- 
mises to  England,  his  loyalty  to  which  had  thus  brought  a 
second  ruin  on  himself  and  on  his  people.  Ndabuko  now 
gathered  up  the  people  and  drove  Zibebu  to  take  refuge  with 
his  white  iriends  in  the  Reserve,  after  which  the  Zulus  had 
peace  among  themselves,  to  be  broken  only  by  English  officials 
m  1888. 

Meanwhile,  however,  another  trouble  had  beset  the  Zulus, 
with  which,  unaided,  they  were  not  fit  to  cope.  A  band  of 
European  adventurers,  chiefly  Dutch  Boers  from  the  Free  State 
and  Transvaal,  but  some  British  subjects  from  Natal,  swarmed 
into  Zululand,  and  the  old  story  was  repeated.  Under  cover  of 
assisting  to  restore  order,  they  raised  a  claim  to  half  the  land 
yet  left  to  the  Zulus.  We  had  made  the  Zulus  helpless,  yet  for 
two  years  and  a  quarter  we  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  tneir  prayers 
for  help ;  although,  in  1886,  one  Secretary  of  State  declared 
that  "  tne  right  of  intervening  has  been  fully  and  continuously 
maintained."  Another  Secretary  of  State  is  reported  to  have 
described  the  transactions  with  the  Zulus  on  wnich  the  Boers 
based  their  claim  as  "  undoubtedly  of  a  most  fraudulent  cha- 
racter." Tet  on  the  22nd  October,  1886,  to  the  amazement  of 
all  concerned,  England  was  made  a  party  to  that  fraudulent 
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transaction,  and  gave  the  adTentoiera  the  best  lemaining  half 
of  the  Zulus  and  their  land,  on  the  gioond  that — ^not  the  Zulus, 
but  that  **  we  had  allowed  the  case  to  go  entirely  by  default " 
through  those  two  years'  delay. 

D^utations  from  the  principal  Zulu  tribes  protested  in  eveiy 
peaceful  way  possible  against  the  "  Zulu  betrayal,"  as  we  NatiJ 
colonists  call  it ;  and  in  February,  1887,  a  British  protectorate 
was  declared  oYer  the  Zulu  remainder,  developed  five  months 
later  into  fiill  annexation  to  the  British  Empire.  This  was  an 
act  which  soothed  uneasy  English  consciences,  while  it  created 
a  new  danger  and  pitfidl  for  the  Zulus^  by  converting  them 
summarily  and  perforce  into  British  subjects^  and  thus  enabling 
the  officials,  anxious  to  justify  by  success  their  own  fraudulent 
proceedings,  to  put  the  Zulus  in  the  wroi^,  to  denounce  as 
treason,  under  the  new  order  of  thin^  against  Her  Majesty's 
Government  the  valid  and  dutiful  and  mevitable  protests  against 
dismemberment,  made  by  the  chie&  on  behalf  of  their  people 
handed  over  to  the  Boer& 

To  the  rule  of  the  Queen  who  had  given  them  back  Cetsh- 
wayo  the  Zulus  made  no  objection.  The  Blue  Book  of  February, 
1887,  contains  the  official  report  of  the  acknowledgment  by 
Cetshwayo's  brother  and  son  of  the  announcement  of  British 
protectorate  over  them.  "  Ndabuko  and  Dinuzulu,"  said  this 
message,  **  know  that  the  Zulu  chie&  and  people  and  Zululand 
belong  to  the  English  from  the  time  of  Tshaka ; "  but  it  goes  on 
to  give  notice  that  "  they  think  it  is  their  duty,  by  personal 
representation  to  superior  authority,  to  make  an  effort  to  obtain 
restoration  of  the  land  awarded  to  the  Boers."  The  opposition 
here  was  not  to  the  Queen's  authority  over  them,  but  to  her 
casting  half  of  them  away. 

This  Zulu  objection  to  being  cut  in  two  was  not  the  onfy 
means  at  hand  for  putting  them  in  the  wrong.  They  had 
hitherto  been  governed  by  their  chiefs  under  their  own  laws, 
unwritten  but  well  known  among  them,  the  g^wth  of  many 
generations.  Among  official  suggestions  made  a  few  months 
only  before  the  annexation,  we  find  the  following  from  Mr. 
Osbom,  who  has  been  in  Zululand  from  1880,  almost  from  the 
close  of  the  Zulu  war — ^at  first  as  the  only  English  official  with 
the  Zulus,  now  as  the  chief  official  in  British  Zululand,  with  the 
titles  of  resident  commissioner  and  chief  magistrate,  with  power 
of  life  and  death,  and  no  appeal  therefrom : — 

"  I  would  point  out,"  he  says,  in  November,  1886,  "  that 
native  law  as  administered  in  Natal  is  not,  in  many  respects, 
the  same  as  that  prevailing  in  Zululand  ...  It  appears  to 
me  very  doubtful  whether  it  [the  Natal  law]  .  .  .  could  be 
suddenly  extended  over  the  people  in  Zululand  without  con- 
siderable dissatisfaction  to  them,  and  without  incurring  the 
serious  risks  attaching  to  such  conditions." 
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Tet,  a  few  months  later,  with  British  rule,  that  very  Natal 
native  law  was  "  suddenly  extended  "  over  the  Zulus,  with  eight 
Blue  Book  pages  of  exceptions  and  additions  into  the  bargain ! 

The  of&cial  announcement  of  the  annexation  itself  was  made 
to  a  fraction  only  of  the  Zulus  on  the  English  side  of  the  new 
boundary  line.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  Zulus  have  no  Press, 
•cannot  read  nor  write  in  any  tongue,  and  that  the  jargon  in 
which  most  Europeans  address  them — ^including  many  certified 
Government  interpreters — ^they  call  "  the  white  man's  tongue." 
The  new  laws  have  never  been  promulgated  to  this  daj,  and  all 
this  complicated  machinery,  with  its  endless  possibilities  for 
putting  the  Zulus  in  the  wrong — ^with  pass  laws  which  forbade 
•crossing  the  new  boundary  line,  to  visit  a  relative,  or  to  court  a 
sweetheart,  without  paying  Is.  and  publicly  stating  one's  errand 
— ^with  retrospective  jurisdiction  which  enabled  an  official 
favourite  to  bring  forward  cattle  claims  dating  from  1882,  from 
the  state  of  wild  confusion  preceding  Cetshwayo's  return,  and  to 
recover  them  with  interest — all  this  machinery  was  entrusted 
to  seven  Europeans,  whose  best  excuse  is  that  they  were  ill- 
trained  and  uneducated,  among  whom  the  pass-laws  were 
•enforced  by  flogging  without  trial ;  the  same  means  were  used 
to  endeavour  to  extort  evidence  in  criminal  cases ;  tribal  jealousies 
were  fomented  instead  of  being  soothed ;  and  arbitrary  cattle 
fines  were  levied  by  raiding  parties  threatening  kraals,  frightening 
the  women,  and  Knocking  down  the  men  as  though  the  police 
had  been  a  hostile  force. 

The  Zulus  on  the  British  side  of  the  line  are  now  offi- 
<5ially  reported  to  number  137,000.  Six  of  the  seven  exas- 
perating officials  were  alone  amidst  them,  save  for  the  police,  a 
lew  half-drilled  natives — 100  in  all,  with  two  or  three  white 
leaders ;  and  it  is  nothing  less  than  overwhelming  proof  of 
Zu\\i  loyalty  to  England  that  through  a  whole  twelvemonth  of 
their  experiments  not  one  of  these  tyrants  was  even  molested — 
that  **  all  is  quiet "  are  the  words  closing  the  report  of  a 
successful  official  raid  in  which  300  head  of  cattle  had  been 
swept  oflF  the  country-side  in  general,  by  way  of  levying  half  the 
number  from  two  individuals.  The  story  of  this  raid  was  told 
in  the  witness-box  by  an  officer  of  the  English  army  who  had 
been  present  unofficially. 

One  last  outrageous  experiment  remained  to  be  made.  The 
Zulus  had  sent  messengers,  trudging  for  the  most  part  on  foot 
for  over  200  miles,  to  complain  to  the  distant  governor  of  this 
cattle-raid,  and  of  other  violent  and  lawless  official  acts,  not 
omitting  their  perennial  protest  against  the  fraudulent  land 
agreement  between  the  English  and  the  Boers — for  "I  have 
never  understood,"  the  chief  Ndabuko  had  said  on  a  former 
occasion,  "  that  I  am  forbidden  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  Govern- 
ment acts  oppressive  against  the  people  of  the  Government." 
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Alas !  the  very  Governor  to  whom  they  appealed  was  him- 
self responsible  for  the  whole  arrangement!  He  referred  the 
Zulus  and  their  grievances  to  the  chief  magistrate,  the  very 
official  impeached,  while  he  condemned  their  message  to  him- 
self as  ''  very  foolish  and  disloyal/'  and  emphasised  the  position 
by  adding  arbitrary  cattle  fines  (100  head),  without  trial,  to  those 
already  inflicted,  and  he  became  a  party  to  an  act  which  he  had 
soon  to  admit  was  a  blunder,  and  which  in  any  case  was  a  crime. 
Sir  Arthur  Havelock,  with  the  advice  of  the  local  officials  and 
the  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  authorised  the  return 
of  Zibebu  to  Northern  Zululand,  for  the  reasons  expressed,  that 
''  the  Zulus  appear  to  be  far  from  satisfied  with  the  recent  settle- 
ment of  their  countrv,  and  will,  in  all  probability,  cause  some 
trouble  yet ; "  that  Zioebu  and  his  followers  would  form  "  a  real 
effective  coercive  force  "  in  the  hands  of  the  Government ;  but 
also — with  quaint  inconsistency — that  this  loyal  and  dutiful 
chief  was  otherwise  likely  to  ''  go  without  leave,  unless  forcibly 
prevented,"  i.6.,  that  he  was  capable  of  shaking  off ''  the  restrain- 
mg  hand  of  the  Government,"  the  only  thing,  it  was  asserted, 
preventing  his  inflicting  "  frightful  retaliation  "  for  his  former 
defeat  on  i)inuzulu's  people.  It  is  significant  of  Zibebu's  real 
want  of  influence  among  the  Zulus  that  he  did  not  attempt  this 
vengeance  until  secure  of  official  support. 

For  the  three  and  a  half  years  elapsed  since  their  defeat, 
Zibebu  and  his  colleague  Sokwetshata,  with  their  followers,  had 
lived  on  locations  allotted  to  them  under  the  wing  of  the  then 
resident-commissioner,  now  chief-magistrate  at  Etshowe,  in 
which  they  had  not  been  molested.  That  Zibebu  had  repre- 
sented the  disturbing  element  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  after 
his  expulsion  the  Northern  Zulus  had,  at  any  rate,  peace  amons^ 
themselves,  immediate  and  unbroken,  till  tne  trouble  which  1 
have  yet  to  relate.  The  expulsion  was  in  1884.  Within  six 
months  it  was  admitted  that  the  northern  district  was  fast 
becoming  thickly  populated  again  by  Dinuzulu's  people ;  all 
the  inhabitants  who  cnose  to  remain,  no  matter  which  side  they 
had  fought  for,  having  been  encouraged  by  him  and  Ndabuko 
to  settle  down  in  peace. 

In  1887  Dinuzulu  and  his  people  were  annexed  and  officially 
declared  subjects  of  the  Queen,  and  in  December  of  that 
very  year  Zibebu  was  sent  up  to  have  his  revenge  upon 
them. 

The  Governor  called  it  "  repatriation,"  and  publicly,  in 
person,  told  the  Zulus  that  he  returned  the  two  chiefs  to  their 
own  old  tribal  lands  only,  to  interfere  with  no  one.  Those  very 
tribal  lands — a  mere  "network"  in  any  case — that  Governor 
had  himself  ^iven  just  a  year  before  to  Dinuzulu's  people.  They 
were  long  since  built  over  and  planted  by  others;  and  the 
whole  district  was  crowded  with  tnose  who  nad  left  Boer  rule 
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and  settled  where  they  were,  with  the  Governor's  express  per- 
mission, to  be  under  the  Queen  with  Dinuzulu. 

The  chief-magistrate  simplified  the  question  of  the  network 
of  tribal  lands  by  varjring  the  Governor's  order,  and  sending 
Zibebu  to  take  possession  of  the  whole  district  from  which  he 
had  been  driven  m  1884.  Zibebu  himself  and  the  local  resident 
magistrate  took  this  to  include  even  the  district  where,  in  1882, 
reconciliation  with  Zibebu  had  been  officially  held  to  be  impos- 
sible ;  and  the  inhabitants  were  not  even  given  notice  to  quit 

The  two  returning  chie&  and  their  men  (Zibebu's  700,  soon 
afterwards  joined  by  400  more),  leaving  their  women  and  their 
stores  of  grain  behind,  were  sent  off  together  as  an  armed  force, 
carrying  guns  and  assegais,  and  no  food — ^a  fortnight  after  the 
first  announcement  that  they  were  coming.  After  one  day's 
journey,  Sokwetshata's  party  reached  their  destination,  and  were 
at  once  used  in  a  warlike  attack,  led  by  their  magistrate,  on  the 
villages  of  two  chiefs  who  had  neglected  to  pay  their  respects 
to  him,  and  who  were  now  arrested  and  sentenced  to  some 
months'  hard  labour.  As  they  had  helped  to  drive  out  Sokwet- 
shata  in  1884  this  looked  like  permittea  revenge. 

Zibebu's  party  had  gone  on  with  the  white  men  sent  to 
accompany  them.  He  reported,  after  another  day's  march,  that 
they  had  arrived  (he  dates  from  the  "  tribal  land  "  of  quite 
another  tribe) ;  that  Zibebu  had  "  not  been  met  by  a  sinf^le 
friend,"  and  was  "  now  in  the  midst  of  thousands  of  enemies 
with  about  700  men  (soon  raised  to  1,100)  and  no  food." 

The  thousands  of  enemies — especially  their  leaders — ^were 
supposed  to  be  already  "rebellious."  Zibebu's  "repatriation"  had 
been  urged  on  this  very  ground,  to  form  a  "  real  effective  coer- 
cive force "  against  them.  Yet  the  thousands  made  no  resist- 
ance when  800  of  their  number  were  summarily  turned  out  of 
house  and  home  to  accommodate  Zibebu's  men,  who  insolently 
trampled  down  their  growing  crops  and  took  possession  of  their 
stores  of  grain;  while  delay  on  any  of  the  victims'  part  was 
punished  as  *'  contempt  of  the  magistrate's  order,"  with  flogging, 
with  wholesale  seizure  of  cattle,  and  imprisonment  with  nard 
labour.  One  such — the  chief  of  an  evicted  tribe — I  used  to  see 
daily  in  a  gang  with  similar  unfortunates,  guarded  by  armed 
men,  and  working  out  his  sentence  by  carting  manure  and 
hoeing  crops  in  the  private  grounds  of  the  magistrate  who  had 
condemned  him. 

Eight  hundred  people  the  officials  admit  that  they  "  removed," 
and  aad  that  others  removed  '*  voluntarily  "  at  Zibebu's  approach ; 
and  that  "  people  who  would  not  acknowledge  Zibebu  as  their 
chief  were  ordered  to  move  out  of  the  district " — their  own 
district  and  their  own  tribal  lands ! 

We  can  account  for  3,800,  and  we  can  show  that  of  these  some 
1,200  were  driven  across  the  border  to  Dutch  rule ;  that  some 
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1,100  sought  shelter  among  the  rocks  and  woods  of  their  own 
district ;  and  that  some  1,500  more  crowded  in  among  friends 
in  the  comer  left  to  Dinuzulu.  Yet  there  was  no  collision,  and 
for  six  months  but  one  isolated  act  of  violence ;  and  the  only 
possible  explanation  lies  in  the  strong  influence  over  their 
people,  and  absolute  loyalty  to  England,  of  the  chie&  for  whom 
Mer  Majesty's  Government  has  feund  no  better  use,  and  no 
higher  reward  than  a  twelvemonth's  shameful  imprisonment, 
and  now — exile  to  St.  Helena.  The  single  act  of  violence 
occurred  three  months  after  Zibebu's  arrival,  when  two  of  his 
men  were  killed  by  three  of  Dinuzulu's  evicted  people,  one  of 
whom  has  been  han^^ed,  while  the  other  two  are  in  gaol  for  life 
in  consequence. 

With  this  one  exception  no  one  for  six  long  months  could 
be  seduced  intx)  treading  on  the  tail  of  Zibebu's  coat,  in  spite  of 
his  patrolling  the  country,  till  the  very  official  reports  them- 
selves caused  the  distant  Governor  to  remark  that  what  was 
represented  to  be  ''  the  assembling  by  Ndabuko  of  armed  forces 
with  the  intention  of  disturbing  the  peace  "  might  be  accounted 
for  by  "  the  sudden  appearance  of  Zibebu's  force  of  over  1,000 
men  within  five  miles  of  Ndabuko's  kraal,"  and  that  it  would 
be  "difficult  to  persuade  Dinuzulu  and  his  friends  that  the 
Government  is  impartial  with  respect  to  them  and  to  Zibebu 
and  his  followers,'  to  "disarm  Dmuzulu's  suspicion  that  the 
Gk>vemment  is  combining  with  Zibebu  for  his  destruction." 

Instead  of  retaliating,  the  chiefs  sent  in  the  fourth  month  to 
complain  to  the  Governor  that  "  the  magistrate  did  not  abide 
by  the  Governor's  orders "  as  to  Zibebu's  tribal  lands ;  that  all 
Dinuzulu's  people  are  in  distress  owing  to  Zibebu's  lawless  acts ; 
Dinuzulu  cannot  think  it  possible  that  the  Governor  is  aware  of 
them." 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  right  the  (Governor  had  to  expect 
anything  but  mischief  from  his  own  arrangements;  but  his 
reply  to  this  message  promised  the  chiefs  redress,  acknowledg- 
ing that  they  had  been  wronged,  and  ii\  contravention  of  his 
orders.  And  this  reply  was  entrusted  to  me  as  well  as  to  the 
Zulu  messengers.  But  the  redress  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
mischief-makers. 

At  last  Zibebu  patrolled  once  too  often.  He  set  out  with 
some  three  hundred  men  in  one  direction,  and  turned  up  in 
quite  another  at  daybreak,  at  the  little  group  of  five  or  six  nuts 
to  which  Umsutshwana,  one  of  the  few  left  alive  of  Cetshwayo's 
old  councillors,  had  meekly  retired  on  being  evicted  with  a 
large  part  of  his  tribe  from  their  own  landa  He  had  taken  a 
leading  part  in  driving  out  Zibebu  in  1884.  An  old  grand- 
mother shall  tell  the  story,  as  she  told  it  in  court,  sitting  flat  on 
the  floor  with  a  baby  grandchild  beside  her. 

"  I  know  Umsutshwana,"  she  began.     "  At  the  time  of  his 
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death  I  was  at  Ntshuku's  kraal.  I  was  there  because  we  had 
run  thither  for  protection,  when  we  were  running  away  from 
Zibebu.  Umsutshwana  belonged  to  the  Government — that  was 
the  reason  why  we  went  to  him.  I  slept  outside  the  kraal  fence. 
It  is  quite  a  small  kraal.  On  the  nignt  before  Umsutshwana's 
death  my  elder  daughter  and  her  three  daughters  were  with 
me  there.  My  younger  daughter  was  there  also  with  her  three 
children,  of  whom  this  is  one.  Her  elder  child  was  not  five 
years  old.  Early  next  morning  an  impi  (war  party)  came  and 
surrounded  the  kraal.  It  killed  my  eldest  daughter  and  the 
child  of  five.  It  was  stabbed  in  the  thigh,  and  then  it  crawled, 
when  it's  mother  fell,  from  off  her  back  to  the  embers  by  which 
we  had  been.  It  came  and  sat  beside  us,  and  a  young  man 
came  up  and  stabbed  it  to  death.  I  heard  the  impi  cry  wait- 
shetsha  (Zibebu's  distinguishing  cry).  Beside  my  daughter 
another  woman  fell  As  to  Umsutshwana  he  was  shot;  the 
men  who  shot  him  were  Zibebu's.  When  he  was  shot  I  heard 
him  crv  out,  '  Oh !  alas !  I  am  dying,  and  I  don't  know  for  what 
sin.'  1  heard  the  men  who  were  killing  him  cry  *  Ji '  (a  sign  of 
triumph  at  the  death  of  anything  hunted).  Then  Zibebu  rode 
up  fast  on  horseback,  at  the  time  '  Ji '  was  cried,  and  jumped 
over  Umsutshwana  and  back  again,  being  then  on  foot.  Then 
the  impi  went  off,  driving  the  cattle  with  them.  They  took 
away  also  women  and  chilcuen.  They  said  that  I  could  remain. 
What  was  the  good  of  taking  one  so  old  as  I  was  ? " 

The  old  woman's  story  is  fully  confirmed,  and  Zibebu  does 
not  deny  the  fact.  His  iw^jd  swept  on,  seizing  cattle,  and 
killing  ten  men  at  other  kraals  in  the  course  of  this  ''patrol." 

The  chiefs  had  just  received  my  assurance  that  i  believed 
the  Grovemor  had  spoken  in  good  faith  in  sending  them  that 
friendly  message,  and  this  cannot  but  have  strengthened  their 
belief  that  their  persecution  was  unauthorised.  They  deter- 
mined to  stop  Zibebu's  patrols  on  old  men,  women,  and  children. 
Gathering  quickly  some  4,000  men  they  routed  him  at  a  single 
blow,  proving  their  Jpyal  intention  in  the  very  act  by  respect- 
ing ana  avoiding  the  magistracy,  not  1,000  yards  from  Zibebu's 
camp,  with  one  of  the  flogging  magistrates  inside  it,  and  sixty 
firearms  in  full  play  in  support  of  Zibebu  against  them. 

Although,  too,  that  magistrate  had,  just  three  weeks  before, 
led  a  l)arty  to  attack  themselves  in  the  only  refuge  now^  left 
them  in  British  Zululand,  among  the  rocks  and  woods  and 
sleet  of  the  Ceza  Mountain,  and  had  killed  some  thirty  of  their 
followers  without  any  excuse  at  all.  The  advance  of  this  force 
had  been  observed  from  the  mountain,  and  first  sending  out 
two  peace  messengers,  who  met  it  and  were  stabbed  by  the 
Government  native  contingent,  the  chiefs  fled,  driving  the  bulk 
of  their  followers  before  tnem  up  the  narrow  passes,  and  some 
miles  over  the  Dutch  border. 
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The  magistrate's  party  had  come  nominally  to  servo  six 
warrants  of  arrest — four  on  evicted  headmen,  for  having  objected 
verbally  and  delayed  before  turning  out  for  Zibebu,  and  for 
other  "  contempt  of  the  magistrate  " ;  the  two  remaining  on 
Dinuzulu  and  Ndabuko  themselves,  for  cattle  stealing— a 
ridiculous  charge,  since  dropped,  the  meaning  of  which  was 
that  some  of  the  starving  people  had  begun  at  last  to  get  out  of 
hand  and  to  seize  cattle  (often  not  without  claim  to  them)  from 
their  neighbours ;  and  Ndabuko  had  been  sternly  warned,  soon 
after  the  annexation,  not  to  interfere,  but  to  leave  such  cases  to 
the  magistrate. 

Finding  their  victims  flown,  the  guardians  of  the  law,  the 
advance-guard  of  seventeen  mounted  police  with  a  white  leader, 
enforced  its  authority  by  firing  right  and  left  into  what  stragglers 
they  could  find,  killing  thirtv  out  of  150  who  were  hidmg— 
trymg  to  escape — crying,  "  What  have  we  done  ?  "  The  ofiScial 
in  charge  stated,  ten  months  after,  in  the  witness-box,  that  he 
had  not  yet  made  up  his  mind  whether  on  that  occasion  he  had 
been  actmg  in  a  civil  or  military  capacity.  And  the  stragglers, 
desperate,  turned  and  fought  in  self-defence,  till  the  news 
reached  those  above,  who  streamed  down  as  they  heard  it,  and 
oined  in  driving  off  the  assailants,  killing  two,  but  only  till 
Dinuzulu  could  get  down  and  call  his  people  off,  out  of  respect 
for  the  Government  which  these  assailants  misrepresented 
This  is  not  only  our  Zulu  version.  It  is  the  only  version  which 
fits  all  the  facts  as  they  were  brought  out  at  the  trials,  and  it  is 
the  version  to  be  gathered  from  the  evidence  of  hostile  witnesses, 
one  of  whom  also  put  into  our  chiefe'  mouth  the  words,  "  We 
are  not  fighting  against  the  Queen." 

The  experiment  of  Zibebu's  return  had  failed  to  make  the 
Zulu<i  rebels,  but  it  had  succeeded  in  creating  a  disturbance 
which  might  be  visited  on  them.  English  troops  were  sent  to 
"  restore  peace  and  order."  They  found  that  tne  chiefe,  with 
the  bulk  of  their  men,  had  fled  from  British  Zululand  with- 
out striking  another  blow,  and  they  "pacified"  the  haple^ 
people  left  behind  by  means  of  a  mixed  column  of  troops  and 
auxiliaries,  of  which  Zibebu  and  his  men  formed  a  part,  in  & 
manner  so  shocking  that  to  this  day  civil  and  military  autho- 
rities throw  each  the  disgrace  of  it  upon  the  other.  By  bumine 
of  huts  and  com,  by  the  shooting  down  of  imresisting  men,  and 
the  wholesale  violation  of  women.  Three  hundred  wives  and 
daughters  of  Dinuzulu's  people  were  taken  prisoners  by  British 
oflScials  and  handed  over  to  Zibebu,  who  distributed  them 
amongst  his  followers.  Seven  months  after  I  paid  ten  shillings 
through  a  magistrate  s  office  to  recover  one  such,  with  her 
unborn  child,  for  her  own  husband,  after  which  a  general  order 
was  made  for  their  release. 

Before  they  fled    the  chiefs    had  appealed  again  to  the 
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governor,  receiving  now  the  reply  that  he  could  not  consider 
the  grave  charges  which  thev  brought  against  the  officials  while 
they  remained  in  arms.  They  had  taken  refuge  among  the 
thousands  of  their  own  people  in  Dutch  territory,  and  they 
came  back  voluntarily,  by  my  advice  and  Mr.  Escombe's,*  to 
impeach  the  persecuting  officials  for  their  people's  sake,  and  to 
challenge  them  to  the  full  inquiry  which  more  than  one  utter- 
ance of  the  governor  himself  had  given  us  the  right  to  expect. 
The  result  was  the  shocking  mockery  of  justice  and  of  English 
law  against  which  I  am  now  appealing  to  the  public  conscience 
of  England. 

The  so-called  trials  themselves  lasted  nearly  five  months, 
from  November,  1888,  to  April,  1889.  I  was  present  throughout, 
as  I  had  promised  the  Zulus.  But  in  the  6x»t  case  (undefended) 
the  Crown  Prosecutor  warned  me  that  it  was  a  mere  figure  of 
speech  to  call  myself  **  the  prisoner's  friend."  At  any  rate  that 
prisoner  had  no  other  there,  for  his  best  friend,  Mr.  Escombe's 
representative,  had  withdrawn  from  the  defence,  as  the  strongest 
— ^the  only  sufficient — protest  open  to  him  against  the  court's 
indecent  refusal  to  allow  us  time  even  to  collect  our  witnesses. 

The  prisoner,  a  chief  named  Somhlolo,  was  condemned  to 
five  years'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  for  high  treason,  on 
a  mass  of  imsifted  hearsay  statements.  The  sentence  on  him 
found  him  guilty  because,  in  so  many  words,  he  had  joined  the 
other  chiefs  whose  cases  had  not  yet  been  tried. 

This  sentence,  delivered  in  November,  1888,  on  the  first  case 
tried,  vitiates  the  whole  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  court, 
which  could  only  defend  its  own  iudgment  by  finding  the  other 
prisoners  guilty  of  the  same  offence. 

Much  remams  to  tell  of  these  trials,  of  which,  with  all  their 
curiosities  of  injustice,  we  have  full  records. 

Much  also  of  disturbances  in  other  parts  of  Zululand,  each 
referable  to  a  set  of  circumstances  totally  inconsistent  with 
treason,  and  perfectly  consistent  with  another  cause — the  fear 
of  Zibebu  bacKed  by  the  officials — and  each  contributing  to  the 
band  of  victims,  some  of  them  grey-headed  old  men,  now  in 
Etshowe  ^aoL  Then  there  is  the  present  condition  of  Zululand, 
where  it  is  conclusively  apparent  that  the  local  officials  can  do 
no  wron^,  and  that  no  one  who  takes  exception  to  their  doings 
can  be  right.  They  are  therefore  having  things  their  own  way, 
and  are  preparing  fresh  mischief  by  rewarding  native  parasites 
for  services  during  the  disturbances  by  giving  them  tke  cattle 
of  the  victimised  Usutuf — by  forcing  in  among  the  Zulus  just 
thpse  Natal  natives  who  have  been  recently  used,  against  them, 
e.g.,  as  native  levies,  in  the  revenge  I  have  mentioned — forcing 
these  men  in  as  chiefis  and  officials,  conquerors,  instead  of  taking 

*  A  leading  Katal  lawyer  and  politidan. 

t  Usuttt  was  Cetahwayo's  diatuguiahing  ory :  now  hla  son,  Dinuzulu'a. 
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care  that  the  incomers  should  be  chosen  from  among  the  many 
free  from  such  drawbacks,  and  that  they  should  appear  as 
friends  asking  the  consent  of  the  tribe  whose  land  they  are  to 
occupy. 

They  boast  of  the  money  in  their  treasury,  but  omit  to  say 
how  much  of  it  is  hut-tax  paid  for  last  year  oy  starving  Usutu 
for  the  sites  of  their  huts  burnt  by  the  Government  forces,  and 
for  their  crops  burnt  and  trampled  where  not  carried  off  by 
these  licensed  robbers ;  or  how  much  of  this  money  has  been 
procured  by  forced  labour,  by  forcing  out  the  Usutu  in  gangs  to 
work  on  Government  railways  outside  of  Zululand,  as  was  the 
case  whilst  I  was  there.  The  boast  at  any  rate  disposes  of  the 
pitiful  excuse  which  has  met  me  more  than  once,  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  pay  better  men  to  govern  the  Zulus.  But  it  is  entirelv 
beside  the  mark  as  an  answer  to  our  impeachment,  because,  if 
our  story  is  true,  any  appearance  of  prosperity  and  contentment 
must  in  the  nature  of  things  be  deceptive.  It  is  not  in  human 
nature  to  be  or  to  become  content  with  conditions  permitting 
such  atrocities,  and  the  charges  that  we  bring  do  not  rest  on  my 
assertions,  they  are  already  proved  out  of  the  mouths  of  the 
officials  themselves,  and  from  records  officially  prepared. 

The  Zulus'  hope  has  been  that  their  story  may  yet  reach  the 
ears  of  those  who  once,  in  1883,  by  giving  them  back  Cetshwayo, 

f^ave  them  ground  for  believing  that  England  recognised  their 
oyalty  and  regretted  the  wrong  done  them  in  her  name.  But 
under  present  circumstances  even  that  hope  must  soon  vanish, 
and  the  longer  the  Zulus  are  left  to  brood  over  their  wrongs  the 
deeper  and  more  bitter  will  grow  their  sense  of  unmerited  suffer- 
ing and  disgrace.  And  the  feeling  will  not  be  confined  to  the 
little  comer  of  the  map  which  we  now  call  Zululand,  nor  even 
to  those  wide  portions  of  the  Transvaal  and  Natal  still  peopled 
by  thousands  of  Zulus.  In  the  words  of  the  then  Britisn  Com- 
missioner for  South-east  Africa,  writing  of  the  Zulu  question  in 
1882,  "  We  must  not  leave  out  of  account  the  native  populations 
and  races  of  South  Africa  outside  the  Zulu  coimtry.  They  are 
not  indifferent  to  what  is  passing.  They  will  be  affected  some 
of  them  directly,  others  but  remotely,  by  our  action  in  this 
matter,  whatever  that  action  may  be.  They  will  pass  their 
judgment  on  it,  and  their  judgment,  and  the  effect  that  our 
action  will  have  upon  them,  we  cannot  afford  to  disregard. 
Whatever  we  do  in  this  matter  it  will  be  discussed  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  in  every  native  kraal  from 
the  Kei  river  to  the  Zambesi."    (C.  3,466,  p.  147.) 

Two  examples  I  can  give  from  my  own  experience ;  for  in 
1881-2  messages  came  to  my  father  from  the  Amampondo,  to  the 
south  of  Natal,  to  ask  his  help  in  representing  their  difficulties 
with  the  Cape  Government.  This  was  simply  because  he  was 
known  to  have  spoken  for  the  Zulus,  to  have  appreciated  their 
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position,  and  at  a  time  when  there  seemed  little  chance  of  his 
obtaining  for  them  attention,  much  less  redress.  Again,  in  1882, 
an  embassy  reached  Natal  from  Umzila,  chief  of  Gazaland,  a 
territory  with  six  hundred  miles  of  coast  line,  and  running  along 
the  Zambesi  for  some  two  hundred  miles.  The  party  had  taken 
many  months  on  the  road,  and  carried  several  heavy  ivory  tusks. 
Two  of  these  were  brought  to  my  father  to  thank  him  for  speak- 
ing for  the  Zulus  in  their  trouble,  and  to  ask  him  to  be  Umzila's 
friend  too.  He  was  not  in  trouble  at  present,  he  said,  but  he 
knew  that  his  time  for  trouble  with  the  white  people  would 
come  some  day,  and  he  hoped  that  Sobantu  (my  father)  would 
speak  for  him  then.  My  father  sent  him  the  value  of  the  tusks 
in  shawls,  and  some  two  years  later  another  tusk  was  brought 
to  my  mother  and  to  me,  to  ask  us  to  continue  to  Umzila's  son 
the  friendship  which  my  father  had  promised  to  his. 

Elephants  tusks  as  pledges  of  friendship  were  also  accepted 
from  these  people  by  the  i&iglish  Government  in  Natal.  Yet 
the  Anglo-rortuguese  Convention,  just  published,  forbids  our 
interfering  between  them  and  Portugal,  and  the  Zulu  story  for 
them  will  only  confirm  their  own  experience,  "  Put  not  your 
trust  in  the  English." 

And  what,  tnen,  do  we  claim  for  the  Zulus  now  ?  To  hang 
the  wretched  Zibebu  as  a  murderer  would  hardly  improve 
matters.  But  it  is  at  least  equally  monstrous  that  he  should  be 
in  receipt  of  a  good-conduct  pension,  and  that  the  accessaries 
to  his  crimes  should  still  hold  Her  Majesty's  commission. 

The  imprisonment  of  some,  and  especially  the  banishment  to 
St.  Helena  of  the  three  leading  chiefs,  are  the  outward  and 
visible  sign  to  the  people  of  their  own  general  disgrace.  But 
merely  to  release  these  victims  under  the  present  reginie  would 
be  of  no  avail,  especially  in  the  face  of  the  official  threat  already 
uttered,  that  in  this  event  their  "  prompt  and  severe  punish- 
ment "  would  be  bound  sooner  or  later  to  follow.  Though  not 
acquainted  with  the  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb,  the  chiefs 
once  expressed  the  same  idea  in  saying  to  me  during  the 
trials,  "  If  we  are  ever  acquitted  you  must  stay  in  Zululand  to 
keep  an  eye  on  us,  or  Mr.  Osbom  (the  chief  magistrate)  will  have 
us  back  in  gaol  here  in  a  week  or  two  " — the  idea  that  my  presence 
or  advice  might  in  any  way  avert  the  muddying  of  the  water, 
however  ludicrous,  hardly  indicating  an  intention  to  offend. 

Wholesale  removal  of  the  present  officials  is  not  urged.  The 
late  Governor  has  been  removed — ^promoted  to  Ceylon.  The 
special  court  is  dissolved,  and  its  members  hold  no  appointments 
in  Zululand.  The  removal  is  claimed  of  certain  men  only,  on 
two  grounds: — 

1.  That  a  change  of  policy  is  necessary  for  the  safe  govern- 
ment of  the  Zulus,  and  to  restore  confidence  in  England's  inten- 
tions among  surrounding  native  races ;  and  that  no  change  of 
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policy  is  possible  without  the  removal  of  those  responsible  for 
the  old  policy,  and  most  prominently  identified  with  it. 

2.  Tnat  the  removal  is  claimed  of  such  officials  onlv  as  shall 
be  proved  before  an^  disinterested  tribimal  to  have  been  per- 
sonally guilty  of  deliberate  maladministration,  of  acts  of  Dad 
faith  and  cruelty,  and  unlawful  violence,  unfitting  them  to  hold 
responsible  positions  in  any  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Aborigines'  Protection  Society,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  March  28th,  1890,  and 
appearing  in  the  last  Blue  Book,  urges  that  such  inquiry  ''  is 
scarcely  less  necessary  in  order  to  afford  to  the  present  aomin- 
istrators  an  opportunity  of  clearing  themselves  from  the  discredit 
now  attaching  to  them  than  as  a  means  towards  advancing  the 
prosperity  of  Zululand." 

In  the  reply  it  is  suggested  that  the  impeached  officials 
would  court  such  inquiry,  but  are  content  to  waive  their  right, 
lest  if  held  in  Zululand  it  should  disturb  the  native  mind ! 

The  anxiety  is  superfluous,  as  ample  materials  for  opening 
an  inquiry  exist  at  present  in  England,  in  the  Imperial  Blue 
Books  and  the  Notes  of  Evidence  (over  1,000  printed  pages), 
taken  during  the  late  trials  by  the  president  of  the  special 
court,  who  has  himself  brought  his  papers  to  England. 

I  claim  the  help  of  all  of  you  to  oDtain  redress  for  chiefe  and 
f)eople  for  the  sake  of  all  concerned;  and  I  have  spoken  to 
little  purpose  if  you  do  not  feel  that  we  are  all  of  us  concerned. 
This  is  a  scientific  society,  but  it  is  also  an  English  society,  and 
our  rights  as  English  subjects  carry  each  of  them  a  duty ;  while 
neither  of  our  great  political  parties  can  cast  the  first  stone  in 
this  Zulu  matter,  in  which  botn  have  been  guilty  as  our  agents. 
I  ask  your  help  as  English  men  and  women  for  our  fellow-sub- 
jects in  Zululand. 


Longmans'  School  Ckography  for  North  America.  —  By  George  G. 

ChiBholm,  ILA.,  B.8c.,  and  C.  H.  Leeto,  B.A.  New  Tork,  1890.~Mr.  Chuholm  Mys, 
in  hit  prelaoe  to  the  English  edition  of  his  book,  that  "  while  he  has  sought  to  exclude 
from  toe  text-book  almost  all  details  which  the  pupils  cannot  be  exj^Mted  to  keep 
permanently  in  mind,  and  can  hardly  attempt  to  keep  in  mind  without  doing  injury 
in  some  way  to  their  mental  training,  he  has  kept  constantly  before  him  the  necessity 
for  taking  care  that  what  the  text-book  does  contain  should  be  really  foundational — 
should  consiBt  of  what  is  most  eifectiTe  as  discipline,  most  important  to  know."  This 
excellent  plan  commended  itself  to  Mr.  Leete,  who  wrote  for  the  present  edition  the 
portioDs  on  America  in  general,  North  America,  and  the  United  States.  Hie  work 
has  been  well  done.  Accuracy  of  statement  has  been  kept  in  view,  facts  are  pre- 
sented with  conciseneaB  and  in  interesting  language,  and  no  important  subject  has 
been  overlooked.  The  illustrations  are  well  selected,  but  the  printing  is  not  alwi^ 
up  to  the  mark.  As  it  stands,  the  work  is  without  a  rival  among  School  G^eographies 
in  America.  The  authors  have  purposely  omitted  maps,  and  for  these  the  pupil  is 
seut  to  his  atlas. — Bulletin  of  the  American  Chographical  Soaetjf,  September, 
1890, 
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NOTE  ON  MANCHESTER  RAINFALL  DURING  THE 

TWELVE  YEARS  1878  to  1889. 

BY   REV.  L.  0.  CASARTELLI,  M.A.,  PI1.D. 
[Read  to  the  Members  at  the  Memorial  Hall,  Wednesday,  December  Srd,  1890.] 

MY  original  intention  in  preparing  this  note  was  simply  to 
give  a  general  table  of  the  results  of  the  rainfall  observa- 
tions at  St.  Bede's  College  during  the  decade  1878-87.  Since 
then,  partly  owing  to  delay  in  drawing  up  the  tables,  I  resolved 
to  extend  the  scope  of  my  returns  to  the  end  of  last  year^  1889. 
It  also  occurred  to  me  that,  in  order  to  get  a  general  view  of  the 
•condition  of  the  rain  supply  in  and  around  Manchester,  it  would 
be  desirable'  to  compare  our  own  returns  with  those  of  other 
observers.  The  means  of  doing  so  was  afforded  by  consulting 
the  annual  volumes  of  "  British  Rainfall,"  edited  by  Mr.  G.  J. 
Symons,  F.R.S.,  and  containing  annual  returns  from  various 
local  observers. 

I  have  accordingly  compiled  a  general  table,  containing  the 
total  annual  readings  registered  at  some  nineteen  different  places 
in  our  district  and  taken  from  Mr.  Symons's  work 

It  will  be  noticed  that  some  of  these  records  are  complete, 
extending  over  the  full  twelve  years,  1878-89.  Others  are  only 
partial,  extending  over  lesser  periods  ranging  from  eleven  years 
to  one  year.    However,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  include  alL 

Few  kinds  of  scientific  observations  are  more  liable  to  local 
disturbance  and  individual  errors  than  those  of  rainfall.  The 
greater  the  number  of  different  observations,  therefore,  that  can 
be  secured  over  a  given  area,  the  better  chance  of  eliminating 
the  effect  of  personal  and  local  error.  Moreover,  we  can  thus 
draw  conclusions  as  to  general  conditions  of  rainfall  in  the  dis- 
trict as  a  whole. 

A  few  words  of  explanation  as  to  the  table. 

The  period  1878-89  has  been  selected  by  me  because  we 
l^egan  our  observations  here  with  1878. 

At  the  foot  of  the  column  for  each  year  I  have  given  the 
average  of  all  the  readings  at  the  different  stations  as  reported 
for  that  particular  year.  At  the  end  I  have  taken  a 
general  average  of  all  these  annual  averages.  With  regard 
to  the  total  average  for  each  locality,  I  have  been  in  some 
difficulty;  for,  as  remarked  above,  only  some  of  the  obser- 
vations cover  the  entire  period  of  twelve  years.  From  these, 
therefore  only,  I  have  been  able  to  get  a  twelve  years'  com- 
plete average,  as  indicated  in  average  column  A. 

X 
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For  such  of  the  reminder  as  cover  an  important  period  out 
of  the  twelve  years  I  have  made  up  averages,  according  to  their 
number  of  years,  in  column  B.  For  some  observations,  nowever, 
I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  making  up  an  average.  This 
Is  particalarly  the  case  with  any  record  that  does  not  embrace 
both  the  years  1882  and  1887,  for  a  reason  to  be  indicated 


UauchattAr  EUlnfaU.lBT^^        iub  uiuuuvn  tva  k' 
'    o  In  tiM  0«n*nl  TibltL    (Sea  pp.  ITS  and  IBl.) 

In  order  not  to  encumber  the  table,  I  have  not  given  in  it 
the  names  of  the  observers  or  authorities,  nor  the  height  of  the 
place  of  observation  above  sea-level,  as  printed  in  Mr.  Symons's 
returns.    To  remedy  this  omission  I  give  these  details  below ; — 

Hal^hC  of  PIuo 
No.         Btatlon.  Obasrrsn.  nboie  Bn-lenl. 

PhL 

1.  PiaadiUT  H.  S.  ud  L.  R7.  Co 191 

2.  Atdwick Mr.  J,  CoartolU 140 

8.  Plymouth  Grove  Aldonoaii  J.  F.  Boberta   160 

4  York  PUoa Mr.  E.  Worthington  126 

6.  Embden  Street Mr.  J.  Hut 112 

S.  Aleundr*  Puk St  Bede'a  Ooll^ie  64* 

7.  WitMDg:tOD    Mr.  J,  King,  jua 110 

8.  Slretford    Mr.  R  Bojlo,  C.E 86 

9.  QortoD    Mr.  J.  F.  Bfttemui,  F.R.3.    SOS 

10.  DentoD  ReMTTwr Mr.  J.  F.  B»tanua,  F.RS.,  and  Mr.  Q.  H. 

Hill,  O.E.(188B) 824 

10.oFMrfiBld M,  8.  Md  L.  Rj.  Co 812 

11.  NewtoD  Heath  Hr.  J.  WarreQ    242 

12.  Cbeattuun  Hill Mr.  W.  B  Worthington 255 

18.  Higher  Broughton Mr.  W,  Wil»oi>    200 

14.  Preitwieh  Asylum The  Meteorological  Ccmiidl 295 

16.  Preatwieh  ReaerTMr...(Same  ai  10) 347 

Ifl.  Pendleton  Mils  Withington ISO 

17.  Eodea Mr.  W.  G.  Birohley 100 

la  WoraleyHall Mr.  W.  B.  Upjohn 80 

■From  18S0  to  1S8S,  17S  (on  top  of  building). 
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We  may  now  deduce  a  few  general  lesolts  £rom  a  study  of 
the  table : — 

1.  Special  importance  attaches  during  the  twelve  yean' 
period  to  the  two  years  1882  and  1887.  The  former  was  the 
wettest  year  of  the  period  (having  on  the  whole  11*39  inches  above 
the  avenge  of  the  period) ;  and  the  latter  (our  splendid  Jubilee 
and  Exhibition  year)  being  by  £Eur  the  driest,  with  12'54  inches 
average  below  the  average  of  the  period  Indeed,  I  suppose 
the  year  1887  showed  the  lowest  amount  of  rainfall  for  at  least 
half  a  century,  and  possibly  a  much  longer  period.  These  facts 
will  explain  why,  in  average  column  J3,  1  have  not  thought 
it  desirable  to  calculate  for  any  station  whose  returns  do  not 
cover  both  the  extreme  years  1882  and  1887. 

2.  We  can  arrange  the  years  according  as  their  rain-eiop 
rises  above  or  below  me  general  average  of  the  period  (3370  in.) 
AS  follows : — 

Over  tbe  Avenge.  Below  tbe  ATcngai 


1882 46-09 

1886 88*48 

1881 87*84 

1888 87*40 

1880 86*16 

1878 38*97 


1879 88*87 

1885 81-56 

1888 30*21 

1889   8016 

1884 28-99 

1887 21*16 


The  twelve  years  are  thus  equally  divided.  The  two  years 
following  the  peculiarly  dry  year  1887  have  both  been  con- 
siderably below  the  average — ^mdeed,  but  for  the  low  readings 
of  1884,  these  last  three  years  would  stand  together  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scale. 

3.  A  decided  local  grouping  will  also  be  observed, 

(a)  On  the  whole,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  stations  1,  2, 3 
(Piccadilly,  Ardwick,  Plymouth  Grove),  show  a  remarkable 
similarity  in  both  yearly  readings  and  averages,  and  form  one 
local  group. 

(6)  Another  such  group  is  formed  by  Alexandra  Park,  With- 
ington,  and  Stretford,  with  a  generally  lower  averi^,  by  two  or 
three  inches,  than  the  preceding. 

(c)  Gorton  and  Denton  averages  agree  not  only  with  each 
other,  as  might  be  expected,  but  also  to  a  remarkable  extent 
with  the  preceding  group. 

Fairfield,  though  so  near,  stands  strangely  apart  in  having 
a  much  higher  fall* 


"J-  •!  may  here  Mty  I  had  not  originaUy  intended  to  include  Fairfield  in  my  porview.— I  ©'•^  J'J 
not  provided  for  it  in  tbe  map-Ust.  bo  that  I  have  to  number  it  lOo.  I  alao  wp«twy  mo™  » 
haveloet  my  notea  giving  the  Fairfield  total  for  1885,  as  recorded  In  S^ona.  The  reoord  la  weuy 
complete,  but  I  have  not  at  hand  the  means  of  consulting  it.— L.  C.  O. 


J 
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4.  A  still  wider  conclusion,  based  on  the  above,  can  be  drawn 
hy  glancing  at  the  map.  If  we  take  the  line  forpied  by  the 
nver  Medlock  on  the  east  side  of  Manchester  and  by  the  river 
Irwell  on  the  west  side  of  it,  we  shall  have  a  line  which  divides 
the  area  of  the  map  into  two  regions,  one  to  the  north  and  one 
to  the  south.  Now  it  will  not  fail  to  be  noticed  that  of  these 
two  regions  the  rainfall  in  the  southern  one,  embracing  the 
stations  numbered  1  to  10a  inclusive,  is — again  with  the  solitary 
and  striking  exception  of  Fairfield — generally  lower  than  the 
rainfall  in  the  northern  half,  containing  the  stations  numbered 
11  to  18.  In  the  latter  region,  however,  Worsley  Hall  seems 
an  exception,  the  readings  there  being  more  like  those  of  the 
southern  half,  and  often  very  close  to  the  general  average  {re 
1883, 1885). 

5.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  take  the  readings  of  rain  in 
connection  with  the  height  of  the  land.  It  will  be  seen,  by  com- 
paring the  results  just  given  with  the  preceding  table  of  heights 
above  sea-level,  that,  taking  stations  1  to  8  in  the  southern  dis- 
tricts, their  height  above  sea-level  ranges  from  86  to  194  feet, 
with  an  average  of  132  feet.  Gorton,  Denton,  and  Fairfield,  in 
this  area,  stand  much  higher — 263,  324,  and  312  feet  respec- 
tively. Similarly  in  the  northern  section,  stations  11  to  16  range 
between  180  to  347  feet  above  sea-level,  with  an  average  of  253 
feet,  nearly  double  of  the  groups  1 — 8.  And  in  this  same  region 
Worsley,  which  forms  an  exception  by  reason  of  its  smaller  rain- 
fall, also  forms  a  still  more  striking  exception  by  reason  of  its 
lowness  of  elevation,  only  80  feet  above  sea-level  or  lower  than 
any  station  even  in  the  southern  part.  Thus,  on  the  whole, 
there  is  seen  to  be  a  tendency  to  more  rainfall  on  the  higher 
ground,  and  vice  versa. 

6.  The  most  general  conclusion  that  we  can  draw  from  the 
returns  of  these  twelve  years  is  that  our  average  rainfall  for  the 
whole  period  and  the  wnole  area  is  3370  inches,  or  a  little  less 
than  tnirty-three  inches  and  three-quarters.  Such  is  the 
average  water-crop  of  "  Rainy  Manchester."  * 

I  have  to  thank  the  "  Victorians "  for  the  maps  prepared 
by  them  to  illustrate  these  remarks.  The  following  table  will 
explain  the  small  map  herewith,  the  number  of  the  stations  only 


*  For  the  sake  of  compariBon,  I  give  a  few  Averages  for  the  twenfy  yean'  period  1800-79,  com- 
|rfled  from  Symons.  Unfortunately  he  has  not  vet  published  those  for  thejperiod  1880-89,  so  the 
TWO  periods  do  not  coincide.  The  comparison  has  therefore  less  valusb  Of  course  I  omit  the 
Lake  Districts,  where  the  rainfall  is,  for  England,  phenomenal  :— 

Inches.  Inches. 


Amcliffe,  Yorkshire    00*51 

Bolton  (Behnont) 58*96 

Halifax    49-08 

Stonyhurst 48-66 

Bolton  (The  Folds)  48-06 


Tavistock,  Devon 47*04 

Heywood 44*40 

Whaley,  Cheshire   48*68 

Chapel-en-le-FMth  42*16 
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being  shown  for  want  of  room.  The  upper  fi^^ure  at  each  station 
indicates  the  average  rainfall  during  tne  period  of  observation ; 
the  lower  figure  indicates  the  number  of  years  over  which  the 
average  has  been  taken ;  the  number  in  tnuckets  the  height  of 
the  station  above  sea-leveL     Thus,  for  Ardwick. 


83-84 
11 


(1*0) 


indicates  an  average  &11  of  33*84  inches,  made  up  from  eleven 
years'  observations,  the  station  being  140  feet  above  sea-level, 


1.      83-19 


5. 


12 


(194) 


33-84 
11 


(liO) 


3.      83-67 
12 


(160) 


4.  t     (125) 


?     (112) 


6.      81-53 


12 


(94,  178) 


7.      31-51 
12 


(110) 


8.      30-28 


8 


9.      81-45 


(86) 


12 


(263) 


10.      31-86 
12 

lOo.    85-57 
11 


(824) 


(312) 


11.      8716 


10 


(242) 


12.  t     (255) 


18. 


?     (200) 


14.  86-62 

11 

15.  86-20 

12 


(295) 


(847) 


16.  f     (180) 


17 


?     (100) 


1&  ?      (80) 


QUEENSLAND  METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATORY. 

A  BHOBT  NOTB  ON  THl  WOBK  OF  MB.  GLIMBIVT  WBAOQB. 

[Read  to  the  Members,  Wednesday,  December  3rd,  1890.] 

Mb.  CiLmciNT  Wbagoe^  a  brilliant  young  scientist,  who  for  some  time  was  an  assistuit 
at  the  Ben  Nevis  Observatory,  has  been  entrusted  by  the  Queensland  Govenumnt 
with  the  work  of  instituting  and  perfecting  meteorological  stations  for  that  colony. 

He  has  laid  down  very  able  directions  and  rules  for  the  observers,  and  has 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of  stations  in  the  colony  and  in  other 
parts  of  Australia  as  will  enable  him  to  give  the  daily  climatic  changes  of  Australia 
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It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  from  Brisbane  we  ahoold  receive  the  daily  report  of 
-the  weather  from  all  parts  of  that  continent. 

Mr.  Wragge  has  sent  as  the  Act  constitating  his  department,  the  instructions  to 
ihe  obaervers,  a  list  of  the  stations  of  observation,  and  daOy  sheets  of  the  weather  for 
several  months.  The  whole  matter  is  creditable  to  the  Qaeensland  Gfovemment  and 
to  Mr.  Wragge. 

The  practical  use  for  commerce  is  that  warnings  of  coming  changes  can  be  given, 
as  the  telegraphic  announcement  of  waves  of  changes  are  transmitted  to  all  the  ports. 

To  agriculture  the  result,  when  a  number  of  observations  extending  over  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  enables  the  observer  to  gather  up  the  knowledge,  will  be  of 
great  service ;  and  to  sdence  generally,  when  the  Australian  results  are  connected 
with  the  splendid  work  of  the  American  signal  service  and  our  own  meteorological 
department,  they  will  be  of  incalculable  value. 

In  this  short  note  I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  meteorologistB  of  the  society 
to  the  work  being  donei,  and  when  the  whole  of  the  year's  daily  sheets  are  to  hand 
•another  opportunity  will  be  taken  to  estimate  the  results  of  the  observations. 


Captain  Van  Gale's  Exploration  on  the  Mobangi  River.— Captain  Van 

'Gele  has  been  out  of  sight  and  hearing  for  over  a  year,  exploring  the  Mobangi,  the 
great  northern  tributary  of  the  Congo,  and  its  affluents.  A  detailed  report  of  his 
•discoveries  has  at  last  reached  the  Mouvement  Oiographigue,  On  the  present 
•expedition  he  was  well  supplied  with  instruments,  and  he  discovered  that  the  g^reat 
bend  of  the  river  above  the  ZoDgo  rapids  should  be  shifted  about  half  a  degree  further 
to  the  north  than  its  position  on  his  first  map.  He  found  several  new  stations,  and 
-throughout  these  months  of  work  the  health  of  the  explorer  and  his  party  was  excel- 
lent.  The  Yakoma  natives,  who  received  him  with  hostile  demonstrations  during  his 
.first  visit  and  finally  prevented  his  further  advance,  assumed  a  more  friendly  attitude 
during  his  last  journey,  and  finally  Van  Qele  won  their  confidence  and  assistance.  He 
explored  for  a  considerable  distance  some  of  the  important  affluents  of  the  right  bank, 
•of  which  the  Koangu  and  Kotto  are  the  lareest.  He  is  still  exploring  the  river  and 
its  upper  branches. — Ooldthwaite's  Oeogra^uxd  Magctzmt^  April,  1891, 

Dr.  Peters'  Travels  in  East  Africa.— Dr.  Peters  has  returned  to  Europe 
after  performing  a  very  remarkable  expedition  in  East  Africa.  His  name  and  ms 
deeds  nave  of  late  been  so  much  before  the  public  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe 
his  experiences  in  any  detail  He  who  was  given  up  as  lost,  and  was  universally 
lamented  in  obituary  notices,  has  now  returned  home,  as  vigorous  as  ever,  and  quite 
.prepared  to  continue  his  career  as  a  pioneer  of  Gferman  colonisation  in  Africa.  A  few 
general  particulars  may  be  given.  He  left  Witu  last  July,  and  proceeded  up  the  river 
Tana  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Kenia.  Lake  Baringo  was  reached  on  January  7th, 
1890,  and  Kavirondo  at  the  end  of  the  month.  By  the  early  part  of  February  he  was 
•only  six  days'  march  from  Emin  Pasha's  first  station,  where  he  leamt  from  the 
Waganda  that  the  Pasha,  to  whose  relief  he  had  ostensibly  set  out,  had  departed  in  the 
train  of  Mr.  Stanley.  Nevertheless,  Dr.  Peters  continued  his  journey  westwards  until 
the  native  information  he  had  received  in  regard  to  Emin  Pasha  was  confirmed  by  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Stanley,  which  he  intercepted  and  opened.  He  proceeded  to  Uganda, 
where  he  remained  a  short  time^  and  eventually  to  Ugogo  and  M'pwapwa.  On  his 
arrival  at  M'pwapwa  on  19th  June  he  met  Emin  Pasha.  On  the  16th  July  he  reached 
Bagamoyo.  Owing  to  the  smallness  of  his  caravan  and  the  hostility  of  the  natives 
Dr.  Peters  had  to  fight  his  way  step  by  step  for  the  g^reater  part  of  lus  journey.  His 
privations  and  dangers  were  extreme ;  but  he  survived  them  aU.  It  will  be  a  disap- 
pointment to  him,  no  doubt,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  Anglo-Gterman 
agreement,  the  bundle  of  treaties  he  brought  back  will  now  be  valueless. — Scottish 
^eograpMeal  Magazine^  September,  1890. 
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SIR  WILLIAM  MACGREGOR'S  ASCENT  OF  MOUNT  VICTORIA, 
AND  EXPLORATIONS  OF  THE  OWEN  STANLEY  RANGE, 
BRITISH  NEW  GUINEA. 

^3r  J.  P.  THOMSON,  F.R.aa.S.,  kc^  Hon.  Secretazy  and  Treasurer  of  the  Ra.aA.^ 

Brisbane. 

[Read  to  the  Members  in  the  Library,  Tuesday,  March  18, 1890.] 

Thb  ehiel  object  of  this  paper  is  to  supply  geographical  science,  through  the  medium  of 
our  society,*  with  inf onnation  concerning  the  physical  features  and  other  geographical 
conditions  of  the  hitherto  entirely  unknown  and  imperfectly  known  sections  of  the^ 
far-famed  Owen  Stanley  Range,  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  torrid  region — ^the  youngest 
of  the  offspring  of  a  loving,  gracious,  and  munificent  mother,  zealously  and  faithfully 
nursed  by  our  distinguished  member,  to  whom  the  guardianship  has  been  entrusted ;. 
also  to  show  intending  explorers  the  numerous  obstacles  to  be  met  with  in  these 
and  similar  regions,  and  the  resolution,  courage,  and  skill  necessary  to  surmount 
them* 

The  successful  ascent  of  a  range  of  mountains  slightly  exceeding  18,000  feet 
would,  in  the  category  of  ordinary  exploratory  feats,  not  arouse  in  us  so  much 
interest,  but  when  we  look  back  upon  our  past  experiences  in  British  New  Guines, 
as  regards  results  and  pecuniary  measures,  we  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  an 
apparent  exuberance  of  geographic  enthusiasm. 

For  the  many  data  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper  and  its  ilInBbra- 
tions,  I  am,  it  is  almost  needless  to  state,  indebt-ed  to  Sir  William  MacGregor,  to 
whom  I  accord  my  humble  thanks. 

The  expedition  which  left  Port  Moresby  on  April  20, 1889,  proceeded  in  a  boat 
to  Galley  Reach,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  west,  where  the  Yanapa  river  was  entered 
by  one  of  its  deboucheries  opening  into  the  eastern  side  of  Galley  Reach,  not  previ- 
ously noticed  nor  shown  on  the  charts.  From  its  mouth  to  the  highest  limiti  of 
tidal  influence  the  banks  of  the  river  are  covered  by  dense  mangroves,  but  above 
that  limit  the  banks  are  from  10  to  12  feet  high,  composed  of  deep  rich  soO 
studded  with  ilimo  and  other  large  trees.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  numerous 
snags,  the  existence  of  strong  rapids,  the  discolouration  of  the  water  by  heavy  interior 
rains,  and  the  tortuous  sinuosities  of  the  river,  its  navigation  was  slow  and  tedious, 
and  an  application  of  the  best  efforts  resulted  in  its  ascent  to  a  place  only  about  forty 
miles  by  water  from  its  mouth,  which  was  reached  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month, 
where  the  principal  dep6t  was  formed,  the  latitude  of  which  was  found  to  be  9°  7'  & 

From  about  fourteen  miles  from  its  mouth  the  banks  of  the  river  are  formed  by 
steep  forest-clad  hills,  into  whose  clayey  and  slaty  formation  the  careering  of  its 
deposit-laden  waters  has  cut  its  deep  eroded  furrows,  indicating  the  passage  of  ages 
by  its  grim  wrinkles  and  deep  fissures. 

No  natives  were  seen  near  the  banks  of  the  river  from  its  mouth  to  the  depM  1^ 
the  first  section  of  the  expedition,  but  their  traces  were  indicated  by  the  existence 
of  a  cleverly-constructed  suspension  bridge  across  the  Yanapa  river,  at  a  place  where 
it  is  narrowed  by  the  encroachment  of  a  rocky  escarpment  of  the  hills,  tho  end  of 
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which  produoM  a  laige  tree  of  the  banyaii  Tariety,  the  trunk  of  which  supports  an 
end  of  the  bridge  50  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river.  From  this  point  the  bridge, 
which  is  seventy  yards  long  and  composed  of  rattan  cane,  stretches  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  where  it  is  attached  to  a  somewhat  small  tree  supported  by  a  stout 
post^  both  of  which  are  again  stayed  by  rattans  to  trees  further  back.  This  structure 
was  carefully  and  minutely  examined,  and  revealed  to  a  very  considerable  degree  the 
constructive  faculties  of  a  primitive  race  of  pedpleu 

After  the  depdt  had  been  established,  some  of  the  party  were  sent  back  to  Port 
Moresby  for  reinforcements,  while  Sir  William  in  the  interim  was  fully  engaged  upon 
a  preliminary  examination  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  sketching  out  of  a  line  of  march 
towards  the  high  lands  of  the  interior,  and  the  procuring  of  such  data  as  might  assist 
the  future  movements  of  the  expedition.  The  course  of  the  Vanapa  was  also  traced 
for  several  miles  above  the  camp,  and,  although  assisted  by  only  one  man,  a  track  was 
cut  through  the  scrub  and  jungle,  for  a  distance  of  seven  miles  in  the  interior,  along 
the  line  of  march.  His  Honour's  movements  were  much  impeded  by  the  ill-health 
of  his  few  followers,  and  the  afternoon  torrents  of  rain  which  spread  from  the  thunder- 
storms of  the  interior.  The  forenoons  were  sultiy,  and  the  vegetation  soaking  wet 
in  the  morning.  Although  traces  were  everywhere  observed,  no  natives  were  seen. 
This  district  possosses  a  dense  forest,  many  of  the  timber  trees  of  which  are  valuable^ 
Included  in  these  are  the  cedar  and  ilimo  ;  the  latter  is  supposed  to  be  white  ant 
proof.  Cultivation  is  rendered  impracticable  through  the  narrowness  of  the  gorges 
and  the  steepness  of  the  hills,  the  latter  being  composed  of  slate,  with  numerous  thin 
veins  of  white  quarts.  This  may  be  accepted  as  the  general  geological  condition  of 
the  district.  In  some  of  the  creek  beds  large  isolated  boulders  of  conglomerate  and 
smaller  ones  of  basalt  were  observed,  but  no  traces  of  gold  or  other  valuable  metals 
were  found. 

While  exploring  the  district  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  dep6t,  a  pro- 
minent rock,  which  was  named  Jack's  Rock,  was  discovered  on  Mount  Gleeson.  This 
rock,  whence  a  dear  unobstructed  view  of  the  high  lands  of  the  interior,  even  to  the 
summit  of  the  Owen  Stanley  Bange,  may  be  obtained,  is  situated  at  an  altitude  of 
about  1,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  ito  point  of  vantage  is  strongly  recommended 
to  future  observers. 

On  the  17th  May,  reinforcements  having  arrived  oh  the  previous  day,  the  expedi- 
tion, which  then  numbered  forty-two  persons  all  told,  composed  of  four  Europeans, 
eorge  Belford,  a  Samoan  half-casfce,  five  Polynesians,  and  thirty-two  Papuans, 
started  for  the  interior.  The  highest  point  of  the  long  spur  of  Mount  Qleeson  waa 
traversed  at  an  altitude  of  1,292  feet.  Another  ridge  of  about  800  feet  high  was 
crossed,  and  the  evening  camp  made  at  the  confluence  of  the  Exton  Creek  and  the 
Vanapa  river,  at  an  altitude  of  about  300  feet.  From  Exton  Junction  the  expedition 
crossed  over  two  miles  of  broken  country,  composed  of  very  steep  and  precipitous 
ridges,  the  altitude  of  which  did  not,  however,  exceed  700  or  800  feet  Several  creeks 
were  also  crossed  and  their  beds  examined,  but,  although  the  formation  was  slate  and 
quartz,  with  favourable  indications  of  gold,  none  was  found  on  washing  the  gravel. 

Taula  Creek  was  reached  at  an  altitude  of  583  feet,  and  the  steep  western  end  of 
Guba  Hill  ascended  and  crossed  at  an  altitude  of  1,000  feet.  The  geological  conditions 
of  this  district  are  of  a  quartz  and  slaty  nature,  the  hills  rugged  and  precipitous,  and 
the  timber  of  no  great  proportions.  Although  many  of  their  traces  were  observed 
upon  the  trees  along  the  ridges,  yet  no  natives  were,  at  this  stage  of  the  journey,  seen. 
Cassar  Hill  was  traversed,  and  the  Atoa  Creek — a  fine  clear  stream  of  twen^  yards 
breadth,  with  a  slaty  and  basaltic  border  bed^crossed  at  the  500  feet  level.  The 
steep  rough  spurs  and  ridges  of  Mount  Kowald  were  next  ascended^  its  summit  crossed 
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at  an  altitude  of  2,750  feet,  and  its  northern  ride  descended  to  the  right  bank  of  tbe 
Vanapa  river,  the  current  of  which  at  this  point  runs  Teiy  rapidly  over  a  rough  rooky 
bed.  Although  straight  and  in  g^reat  abundance,  the  timber  trees  on  Mount  Kowald 
are  not  of  laige  proportions.  The  crossing  of  the  Vanapa  river,  which  was  aooompUshed 
by  means  of  a  raft  constructed  by  Ifr.  Belf ord,  who  gallantly  and  voluntarily  swam 
the  muddy  seething  torrent^  was  a  tedious  and  difELcult  task,  owing  to  the  partially 
flooded  oondition  of  the  river  and  its  irregpikr  and  obstructed  channel  The  expedi- 
tion continued  its  journey  for  a  short  distance  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Vanapa, 
until  impeded  by  the  intrusion  on  its  banks  of  the  huge  rooky  escarpments  of  moun- 
tains, which  narrow  the  river's  course  and  render  the  traverse  of  its  bed  imprasticabla ; 
consequently  the  spurs  of  Mount  Belford  were  ascended,  and  the  march  continued 
along  the  crest  of  its  summit  at  a  height  of  8,600  feet,  thence  down  the  precipitous 
and  rough  northern  side  of  the  mountain  to  the  Joseph  river,  which,  winding  along 
the  southern  base  of  Mount  Musgrave,  at  this  point  passes  the  2,685  feet  level 

The  formation  of  Mount  Belford  is  of  the  usual  slaty  and  quartz  nature,  covered 
with  forest  of  fine  timber  treios,  and,  like  Mount  Elowald,  more  frequented  by 
birds  than  any  other  section  of  the  counti^  through  which  the  expedition  passed. 
From  the  existence  of  their  paths  and  camp  rites,  the  mountain  region  appears  to  be 
largely  patronised  by  native  hunters,  although  they  nrither  plant  nor  reside  on  it 
TaU  and  graceful  wild  bananas,  a  pepper  somewhat  similar  to  the  Piper  fiMt^ysfievai, 
only  in  this  case  growing  as  a  tree  from  20  to  30  feet  high,  a  very  fine  rhododendron, 
and  several  other  rare  and  valuable  botanical  specimens,  were  observed  on  Mount 
Belford.  The  natural  history  department  was  also  strongly  represented  by  that  silent 
and  pestiferous  insect  the  scrub  tick. 

Following  a  native  liunting-path  up  a  spur  from  the  Joseph  river,  the  expeditica 
ascended  the  slopes  of  Mount  Musgrave,  to  the  crown  of  one  of  its  main  ridges,  at  an 
altitude  of  5,000  feet.  Here  was  found  a  large  hunting  house,  to  which  was  given  the 
name  of  Goodwin  Lodge.  This  house,  which  was  about  25  feet  long,  10  feet  wide, 
and  6  feet  high,  having  a  roof  covered  with  the  leaves  of  a  dwarfish  pandanus  tree, 
presented  the  appearance  of  recent  occupation,  and,  although  one  of  their  dogs  was 
running  about,  no  natives  were  seen,  nor  responses  heard  to  vigorous  inviting  shouts. 
The  ground  around  the  house  was  wet  and  swarming  with  leeches,  and  the  atmosphere 
alive  with  mosquitoes,  so  that  a  prolonged  halt  at  Goodwin  Lodge  was  conridered 
undesirable.  Following  the  crest  of  the  ridge  in  a  westerly  and  northerly  direction 
from  Gh>odwin  Lodge,  the  expedition  reached  the  main  crown  of  Mount  Musgrave,  at 
a  height  of  5,588  feet  above  sea>level,  where  it  camped.  Taking  advantage  of  a  short 
halt  made  here  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  the  rear  baggage,  the  native  path  wis 
followed  to  the  western  end  of  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  whence  angles  were  taken 
to  and  good  views  obtained  of  the  Owen  Stanley  Range,  and  the  general  conformation 
of  its  southern  aspect.  From  this  point  a  large  native  village  was  seen  on  one  of  the 
ridges  at  the  foot  of  the  south-west  spur  of  Mount  Knutsford.  The  many  noises 
peculiar  to  native  festivity  were  heard  during  the  first  night  on  the  mountain,  pro- 
oeeding  from  a  locality  apparently  situated  some  miles  to  the  north-west,  and  the 
next  day  they  honoured  the  camp  by  a  visit.  Friendly  relations  having  without  difS- 
culty  been  established,  the  expedition  was  virited  by  numbers  of  these  mountrin 
people  during  its  stay  in  the  locality,  and  the  relations  throughout  were  of  the  most 
friendly  character,  a  circumstance  which  rendered  the  operations  of  the  expedition 
agreeable,  and  the  services  of  the  natives  of  great  value  in  the  supply  of  food.  Their 
language  bears  strong  relations  to  the  Papuan  dialect,  and  they  are  physically  stronger 
than  the  coast  men,  perhaps  a  littie  shorter,  having  long,  strong  bodies,  but  generally 
shorter  and  more  muscular  legs.    They  wear  neither  nose  nor  ear  ornaments,  nor  do 
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th^y  tattoo.  The  older  men  wear  caps  made  of  the  beat  of  cuscus  fur,  with  frontal 
-ornaments  made  of  white  sheUa  ground  down  to  thin  plates,  and  sewn  together 
with  cheek  pieces  of  black  cassowary  feathers.  Others  wear  caps  that  are  less 
picturesque,  though  more  elaborate,  trimmed  with  the  tusks  of  boars  and  the 
teeth  of  dogs.  Youths  generally  affect  head-pieces  made  of  native  cloth,  apparently 
manufactured  from  the  bark  of  the  mulberry  tree,  into  which  they  gather  their  thick 
mops  of  hair.  On  the  breast  they  wear  a  piece  of  network,  with  small  meshes  about 
8  to  10  inches  deep,  and  long  enough  to  extend  rather  more  than  half  way  round  the 
ribs,  from  where  it  is  &stened  behind  by  strings  from  its  four  comers.  They  all 
wear  the  perineal  band,  as  worn  at  the  eastern  end  of  New  Quinea,  but  every  ouui 
and  boy  is  clothed  with  an  additional  girdle  of  the  doth  made  from  the  bark  of  the 
mulberry  tree^  about  10  or  12  inches  deep,  cut  up  into  lappets,  over  which  they  also 
wear  in  front  as  an  apron  a  small  net  bag  about  from  9  to  12  inches  in  length.  On 
the  neck,  legs,  and  arms  they  wear  rings  of  cane^  some  of  which  are  plain,  others 
plaited  or  twisted.  Their  features,  which  are  remarkably  good,  indicate  more  character 
and  strength  than  those  of  the  average  coast  man,  and  the  cheek  bones  in  many  are 
rather  broad  and  prominent.  The  nose  is  generally  of  the  Semitic  type,  with  nostrils 
•either  not  arched  or  more  so  than  is  usual  in  Papuans  ;  the  chin  and  under  jaw  are 
also  stronger.  Although  less  shy  than  other  tribes,  having  seen  more  of  white  men, 
and  possessing  all  the  volubility  of  the  Papuan  race,  they  are  apparently  superstitious 
and  nevertheless  easily  frightened.  Although  weapons  of  any  kind  were  never  seen 
in  their  possession,  they  stated  that  the  bow  and  the  spear  were  both  used  by  them. 
They  grow  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  several  varieties  of  bananas,  good  tobacco,  and 
possess  abundance  of  food,  which  they  readily  exchanged  for  salt,  beads,  and  cutlery. 
Doubtless,  owing  to  its  possession,  they  do  not  prize  tobacco.  Small  parcels  of  peas, 
beans,  and  tobacco  seeds,  which  they  cultivate,  were  procured  from  this  interesting 
tribe  of  natives,  who  always  made  a  rule  to  leave  the  explorers'  camp  before  nightfall. 
Kone  of  their  women  were  seen.  After  a  day  had  been  spent  in  camp  on  the  main 
crown  of  Mount  Musgrave,  the  expedition  continued  the  ascent  of  its  crest,  along 
which  it  proceeded  for  a  distance  of  two  miles,  and  again  camped  at  an  altitude  of 
7,180  feet.  The  temperature  here  was  70"*  at  noon  and  60''  at  night,  and  the  climate 
raw  and  foggy.  Everything  upon  the  face  of  the  mountain  was  saturated  with  mois- 
ture and  clothed  with  moss,  which  lent  to  the  sombre  forest  a  weird  and  lonely  aspect, 
and  even  at  this  altitude  the  mosquitoes  were  troublesome.  Next  day  the  traverse  of 
the  crest  was  continued,  when,  after  ascending  to  a  place  8,000  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  observing  no  indications  of  a  favourable  connecting  spur  with  Mount  Victoria^ 
the  expedition  retraced  for  a  mile  to  the  7,180  feet  level,  and  commenced  the  difficult 
and  perilous  descent  of  the  northern  face  of  Mount  Musgrave  to  the  6,000  feet  level, 
where  further  progress  was  then  arrested  by  a  precipitous  line  of  rocks,  crossing  the 
path  at  right  angles.  The  dangerous  position  of  the  expedition  at  this  stage  was  ren- 
dered more  critical  by  a  dense  curtain  of  mist,  which  so  completely  enveloped  it  as  to 
render  an  observation  of  .surroundings  impossible.  Compelled  by  circumstances,  the 
party  camped  for  the  night  in  this  inhospitable  and  miserable  position,  subjected  to  a 
temperature  of  58°  Fahrenheit  at  nighty  60°  in  the  morning,  and  67°  at  noon.  Next 
morning  the  aspect  was  so  uninviting  that  the  Papuan  members  of  the  expedition 
refused  to  proceed  on  the  journey.  However,  after  the  administration  of  certain 
medicine,  many  real  and  pretended  cases  of  sickness  were  cured,  and  a  start  being 
made.  Sir  William  succeeded,  single-handed,  in  cutting  a  track  right  down  the  rocks 
jmd  precipices,  which  was  probably  the  most  precipitous  and  dangerous  ever  traversed 
by  carriers — even  the  natives  at  first  refused  to  risk  the  descent,  but,  after  being 
Assured  of  the  safety  of  their  leader,  they  eventually  hazarded  the  dangers  of  the 
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path,  and,  by  great  penevertnce  and  unflagging  ezertlonB,  the  expedition  deaoendeA 
to  the  edge  of  a  amall  oreek,  at  an  altitude  of  4,800  feet  above  aea-kvel,  weary  and 
greatly  diaoouraged  by  amall  progreaa  and  inhoapitable  auixoundinga.  At  the  8,8d(^ 
feet  level  on  Mount  Muagrave,  a  small  precipitation  occurred  at  night,  and  the  wholo- 
sone  waa  enveloped  in  tog.  At  an  altitude  of  5,588  feet  a  little  rain  abo  fell  towards 
the  evening,  and  the  fog  envelope  commenced  to  doee  before  noon.  The  trees  of  thia 
zone  are  not  of  large  size,  and  moat  of  them  appeared  to  belong  to  the  myrtaoeouB 
family.  There  is  plenty  of  fine  timber  growing  below  the  6,000  feet  level,  but  above- 
that  altitude  the  trees  are  smaller  and  generally  very  crooked.  The  aummit  of  the 
mountain,  which  was  found  to  be  9,1 50  feet  high,  is  narrow  in  places,  but  not  so  rocky 
as  a  distant  view  of  its  general  appearance  indicated.  The  geological  conditions  ot 
the  whole  mountain,  from  base  to  summit,  are  slate  and  quarts,  with  well  marked 
white  veins  of  the  latter,  between  the  6,000  and  7,000  feet  levels.  Owing  to  the 
unsatisfactory  physical  condition  of  several  members  of  the  expedition.  Sir  Williao^ 
was  obliged  to  continue  the  journey  from  last  camp,  at  the  4,300  feet  level  on  the- 
north  side  of  Mount  Mnsgrave,  with  only  Mr.  Belford,  two  Polyneaians,  and  six 
Papuans ;  Mr.  Cameron,  his  honour^s  acting  private  secretary,  with  the  remainder  of 
the  party,  at  his  own  wish,  returned  to  the  camp  on  Mount  Musgrave,  and  awaited  Sir 
William's  return. 

Continuing  the  descent  across  a  succession  of  precipitous  olifis  and  rugged  gorgei^ 
bristling  in  their  grim  and  desolate  solitude,  the  expedition  succeeded  in  reaching  the- 
base  of  the  steep  rocks  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Musgrave,  and  the  Vanapa  river  at  the 
base  of  Mount  Enutsford,  about  noon  on  the  same  day.  The  Vanapa  at  this  plsoe 
runs  west  by  south,  and  is  not  more  than  half  the  size  of  its  section  at  the  west  end 
of  Mount  Belf ord.  •  As  a  traverse  of  its  channel,  whic^  was  thirty  to  forty  yards  wide^ 
was  altogether  impracticable  for  men  carrying  packs,  and  dangerous  under  whatever 
circumstances,  owing  to  i1»  obstruction  by  huge  irregular  boulder  piles,  and  seeing  no- 
eader  accessible  route  over  the  comparatively  short  gap  of  three  miles  which  separated 
them  from  Mount  ^ctoria,  it  was  decided  to  ascend  Mount  Enutsford,  and  follow  the 
steep  spur  connecting  it  with  the  Owen  Stanley  Range.  Accordingly  the  dang^eroua 
and  difficult  task  of  crossing  the  Vanapa  river  was  undertaken,  and  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  temporary  bridge  constructed  by  Mr.  Belford,  at  a  place  where  an  accident  or 
fall  from  it  into  the  river  would  have  resulted  in  certain  death.  The  altitude  of  the 
river  at  this  crossing  was  2,790  feet  above  sea-level,  and  the  temperature  at  mid-day 
68**  Fahr.  From  the  left  bank  of  the  river  they  commenced  the  ascent  of  one  of  the 
leading  spurs  of  Mount  Enutsford,  which  was  rugged  and  precipitous,  and  camped  at 
two  native  houses  used  by  them  as  a  halting-place,  at  an  altitude  of  600  feet  above 
the  river  crossing.  At  this  point  no  rain  fell,  but  there  existed  a  partial  obscuration 
by  foff  from  early  in  the  afternoon.  Next  morning  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  was 
oontinued,  and  after  traversing  an  estimated  .distance  of  two  mDes,  the  evening  camp 
was  made  at  the  6,500  feet  level,  where  the  temperature  at  8  pm.  was  72**,  and  at  6 
p.m.  67^  This^region  was  completely  enveloped  in  fog  by  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon, but  no  precipitation  occurred  ;  and  here,  as  on  the  higher  zone  of  Mount  Mus- 
grave, the  trees  were  generally  not  large,  and  the  forest  possessed  a  similar  myrtaceous 
character,  and,  excepting  a  few  mountain  pigeons,  which  were  hard  to  obtain,  no  game 
was  seen.  The  ascent  was  commenced  early  next  morning,  and  a  distance  of  one  mile 
traversed  by  noon,  when  the  temperature  was  64**  Fahr.,  and  the  whole  region  com- 
pletely enveloped  by  a  column  of  dense  fog.  After  a  most  laborious  and  difficult 
ascent  of  the  almost  perpendicular  faoe  of  a  precipitous  and  rugged  spur,  which,  but 
for  the  existence  of  the  friendly  roots,  trunks,  and  branches  of  moss-draped  trees, 
would  have  been  inaccessible  to  packers,  a  camp  was  made  in  the  afternoon,  on  & 
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T»Bor-backed  ridge  barely  wide  enough  for  a  peth,  at  an  altitude  of  8,800  feet,  where 
the  last  shower  of  rain  met  with  on  the  upward  journey  felL    Excepting  the  email 
•quantity  caught  from  this  shower  no  water  could  be  obtained  at  this  camp.    This 
region  was  remarkable  for  its  awful,  depressiye,  death-like  stillness,  which  was 
-doubly  intensified  by  the  grim  sepulchral   appearance  of  the   trees,  with  their 
roots,  trunks,  branches,  and,  slightly,  even  their  leaves,  enshrouded  in  thick  clinging 
garments  of  moss,  which  rendered  them  dismal  to  the  eye  and  repulsive  to  the  touch. 
The  surface  of  the  ground  and  the  vegetation  were  soaking  wet,  and  the  dense  curtain 
of  vapour,  especially  when  its  wavy  motion  caused  it  to  ascend  from  the  abysmal 
ravines,  or  break  on  the  rugged  spurs,  caused  the  surroundings  to  appear  more  gloomy 
and  awe-inspiring,  and  the  rugged  and  precipitous  spurs  and  ridges  even  more  terrible 
and.  inaccessible  than  their  real  condition  indicated.    Even  the  birds  aided  nature  in 
its  dismal  solitude  by  withholding  their  cheerful  sounds ;  the  leaves  of  the  forest 
emphasised  the  stillness  of  the  region  by  the  absence  of  their  rustle ;  while  the  mem- 
bers of  the  expedition  appeared  enthralled  by  the  intensity  ot  the  solitude,  for  they 
seldom  conversed,  and  uttered  but  whispers.    At  this  camp  the  number  of  the  party 
was  farther  reduced  by  one  Polynesian  and  three  Papuans,  who  were  sent  back  to  the 
«amp  on  Mount  Musgrave.    Twenty  pounds  of  rice  was  hidden  in  a  secure  place  at 
this  camp^  and  the  party,  now  consisting  of  his  honour,  Sir  William  MacOregor,  Mr. 
Belford,  Joe  Fiji,  and  three  Papuans,  provisioned  with  fifty  pounds  of  rice,  thirty 
pounds  of  flour,  about  six  pounds  of  ham,  about  the  same  quantity  of  salt  beef,  and 
armed  with  two  shot  guns  and  one  revolver,  continued  the  journey  on  the  morning  of 
the  4th  June,  without  breakfast^  and  after  proceeding  three-quarters  of  a  mile  up  the 
face  of  Mount  Enutsf ord,  they  camped  at  a  native  hunting  depot,  with  three  cooking 
places  excavated  in  the  ground  about  18  inches  wide,  nearly  the  same  depth,  and  half 
filled  with  small  stones.    The  altitude  of  •this  camp  was  8,816  feet,  and  the  tempera- 
ture at  noon  in  the  shade  63^  Fahr.    As  the  forest  trees  were  laiger  and  straighter 
and  there  existed  leas  abundance  of  mosa  than  in  the  region  between  6,000  and  8,000 
feet,  and  as  it  was  found  that  the  upper  mai^gin  of  the  dense  afternoon  fog  that  had 
settled  down  on  the  region  immediately  below  reached  no  higher,  it  was  considered 
that  this  camp  marked  the  upper  line  of  the  diamal,  wet,  vaporous^  mossy  zone. 

The  next  day,  at  an  altitude  of  9,000  feet,  the  expedition  entered  an  under- 
growth of  bamboos,  with  stems  about  an  inch  in  diameter  and  easy  to  out    This  con- 
tinued undl  the  0,500  feet  .level  was  reached,  when  the  character  of  the  bamboo 
changed  entirely.    Here  the  stems  grew  as  close  together  as  wheat,  and  their  tope  ran 
completely  over  and  entirely  obscured  the  heada  of  the  tallest  trees,  so  that  the  task 
of  cutting  a  track  through  them  was  both  tedious  and  laborious ;  nor  was  this  condi- 
tion of  bamboo  forest  changed  till  the  expedition  left  Mount  Knutaf ord,  beyond  which 
there  was  none.    The  aones  of  moss  and  mist,  which  are  apparently  inseparable,  end 
together,  and  a  fine  dry  climate  begins  with  the  bamboo,  which  is  never  lost  till  a 
descent  is  made  to  the  8,000  and  8,600  feet  level  into  fog  and  moss.    At  2  p.m.,  on  the 
€th  June,  the  summit  of  Mount  Knutsford  was  reached,  and  its  height  found  to  be 
11,100  feet  above  sea-leveL     The  climate  here  was  magnificent — a  dry  and  cold 
atmosphere,  possessing  a  temperature  of  between  60°  and  70**  Fahr.  during  the  middle 
of  the  day,  in  the  partial  shade  of  the  forest,  and  40*"  to  46**  Fahr.  at  night  end  in  the 
early  morning.    This  position  was  some  2,000  or  3,000  feet  clear  above  the  great 
masnes  of  snow-white  clouds,  which  completely  cut  off  all  view  of  the  lower  rsgiona. 
The  top  of  this  mountain  culminates  in  two  great  accessible  masses  of  rock,  each  about 
100  feet  high,  separated  by  a  space  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  upon  the  middle  of 
which  is  situated  a  smaller  and  lower  mass  of  rock.     The  limited  area  of  these  rocky 
peaks  was  covered  with  an  Alpine  fiora,  which  also  flourishes  in  the  highest  600  fc 
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zone  of  the  moantam.  Spedmens  of  all  Uieee  were  obtained,  hut,  altogether,  the 
limited  flora  of  Mount  Knntsford  was  oonaidered  disappointing.  From  base  to  anmmit 
the  geological  oonditiona  of  this  mountain  are  diorite  and  eryBtalline  mieaeeous  adust 

The  clouds  in  this  region,  which  were  i^parently  motionlesB^  exoepting  an 
occasional  projection  of  small  jets  of  vapour  shot  upwards  through  narrow  ravines 
right  to  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  were  considered  to  be  formed  solely  by 
the  union  of  local  causes  and  not  brought  thither  by  the  south-east  winda  The  upper 
surface  of  this  stratum  of  doud,  which  is  usually  about  4,000  to  5,000  feet  thick,  ii 
like  a  field  of  snow,  almost  daialing  in  its  whiteness,  and  its  rugged  maaww,  which  are 
irregular  in  their  serration,  extend  their  hoary  flakes  so  far  as  to  obstruct  the  yuion 
beyond  their  limited  horiaon,  while  the  tops  of  the  higher  mountains  rear  their 
loftfy  and  majestic  heads  from  2,000  to  5,000  feet  above  this  Arctic  landscape^  which 
causes  them  to  assume  the  appearance  of  islands  in  a  silvery  sea  of  glasay  smoothness, 
cm  the  early  forenoon,  before  the  obscuration  of  the  lower  regions  occurred,  which 
was  usually  about  ten  o'clock,  a  clear  view  oould  be  obtained  of  the  country  bounded 
between  the  top  of  Mount  Knutsford  and  the  south  coast.  It  was  also  observed  that 
numerous  plantations  and  plantation  houses  were  located  on  the  north  side  of  Mount 
Musgrave,  and  that  the  only  permanent  villages  and  human  habitations  observed  on 
any  section  of  the  Owen  Stanley  Range  were  situated  on  Mounts  ELUutsford  and 
Griffith.  The  altitude  of  the  sites  of  the  permanent  villages  did  not  exceed 
from  4,000  to  5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  the  top  of  Mount  Knuts- 
ford  the  most  extensive  and  efifective  view  is  obtained  of  the  basin  and  oourse  of  the 
river  Vanapa,  through  which  the  whole  of  the  south  waters  of  the  Owen  Stanly 
Range  flow.  This  river  divides  at  the  north-west  end  of  Mount  Muograve  into  two 
branches.  The  one  trending  west  drains  the  eastern  waten  of  Mount  CSameron,  the 
eastern  and  southern  waters  of  Mount  Lilley,  and  the  southern  waters  of  Mounts 
Thynne  and  Griffith.  The  eastern  branch  gravitates  at  first  between  Mounts  Knuts- 
ford  and  Muograve,  thence  for  a  .short  distance  separating  the  former  from  Mount 
McDwraith,  till  they  are  divided  by  a  projecting  ofbhoot  of  Mount  Victoria.  The 
river  then  forms  itself  into  five  divisions — the  first  branch  fiows  between  Mounts 
Mdlwraith  and  Morehead  ;  the  second  between  the  latter  and  Mount  Victoria ;  the 
third  between  the  latter  and  the  southern  slopes  of  Mount  Doug^;  the  fourth 
between  the  latter  and  Winter  Height ;  and  the  fifth,  which  is  the  principal  and  true 
head  of  the  Vanapa  river,  fiows  between  Mounts  Griffith  and  Enutsford  on  the  south^ 
and  that  part  of  the  Owen  Stanley  Range  named  Winter  Height  on  the  north.  The 
lower  and  middle  section  of  this  river  is  well  adapted  for  the  transportation  of  timber ; 
but^  owing  to  the  immense  boulders  and  stones  which  obstruct  the  channel,  the  upper 
section  from  the  west  end  of  Mount  Musgrave  is  impracticable  for  navigation.  Mounts 
Service,  Morehead,  and  Mcllwraith  attain  to  altitudes  of  from  10,000  to  11,000  feet, 
and  are  situated  between  Mount  Victoria  and  the  Brown  river,  which  is  a  branch  of 
theLarokL 

On  the  8th  June  the  journey  was  continued  in  a  north-westerly  direction* 
along  the  summit  of  Mount  Enutsford  ;  and,  for  the  last  time  on  the  outward  journey, 
across  the  Vanapa,  at  a  place  10,130  feet  above  sea-level,  where  the  river  is  five  yards 
wide,  with  a  very  rocky  channel  On  crossing  the  river  the  ascent  of  the  central 
spur  of  the  Owen  Stanley  Range  wsui  commenced,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  9th 
Winter  Height  was  reached,  at  an  altitude  of  11,882  feet,  on  the  top  of  the  great 
central  lidge  of  the  Owen  Stanley  Range.  Continuing  the  march  on  the  same  day  a 
camp  was  made  on  the  lowest  part  of  this  ridge,  between  Mount  Douglas  and  Winter 
Height,  where  the  top  of  the  gorge  on  the  south  watershed  meets  a  similar  formation 
on  the  north  watershed,  at  an  altitude  of  10,884  feet  above  the  sea.    The  forest  here 
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was  mainly  composed  of  cypress,  and  the  only  sound  to  break  its  silence  was  the 
howling  of  the  wild  dogs.  Next  day  the  march  was  continued,  the  top  of  Mount 
Douglas  passed  over,  at  a  height  of  11,796  feet,  where  strawberries  were  found, 
excellent  in  flavour,  but  not  of  large  size ;  and  after  travelling  a  distanoe  of  five  or 
six  miles,  camp  was  pitched  at  a  point  on  the  main  Owen  Stanley  Bange,  some  few 
hours'  mareh  from  its  highest  crest,  which  was  reached  at  11  a.m.  on  June  11.  This 
culminative  crown,  which  was  named  Mount  Victoria  in  honour  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  possesses  no  trees  within  1,600  feet  of  the  top,  and  but  few  bushes  within 
1,000  feet  thereof.  It,  however,  possesses  a  great  variety  of  grasses,  daises,  butter- 
cups, forget-me-nots,  heaths,  &c.  Of  the  birds,  which  were  very  few  and  uninterest- 
ing, three  specimens  were  obtained,  including  a  lark.  Two  nights  were  spent  at  a 
point  on  Mount  Victoria,  12,452  feet  above  the  sea,  and  670  feet  below  the  summit 
of  its  highest  peaks.  The  temperature  here  was,  during  the  day,  from  10  a.m.  till 
4  p.m.,  between  50°  and  60°  Fahr.  in  the  shade ;  and  on  the  tope  of  the  highest  peaks 
where  exposed  to  the  direct  solar  action,  the  temperature  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
was  70°  Fahr. ;  and  in  the  early  morning,  before  reached  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the 
surface  of  the  ground  was  white  with  frost,  and  icicles  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  7  or  8  inches  long  were  brought  into  camp.  Excepting  a  slight  haze  at  times, 
when  a  strong  south-east  wind  was  blowing,  the  sky  in  the  daytime  was  blue  and 
doudless,  and  at  night  the  mighty  galaxy  of  stars  shone  with  great  brilliancy  in  the 
dear  heavenly  vault.  The  existing  conditions  of  Mount  Victoria  and  of  all  the  most 
prominent  features  of  the  Owen  Stanley  Range  indicated  a  diy  region,  and  the 
impressive  silence  of  the  surroundings  was  not  broken  by  even  the  trickling  of  rivulets 
nor  the  more  mighty  weird  moaning  sounds  of  the  romantic  waterfall  and  cataract 
A  series  of  six  separate  serraturee  or  peaks  projeotiDg  from  a  common  base,  the  plane 
of  which  is  one  and  a  quarter  mile  long,  extending  from  south-east  to  north-west 
with  a  slight  curvature,  the  convexity  of  which  lies  to  the  north  of  a  straight  line 
joining  the  extremities,  constitutes  the  crest  of  Mount  Victoria.  The  extreme  north- 
west and  the  south-east  of  these  peaks^  which  are  of  equal  height,  and  comparatively 
easy  of  ascent  by  great  rifts  in  their  rocky  sides,  are  a  few  feet  higher  than  thoee  of 
intermediate  position,  which,  being  formed  of  nearly  perpendicular  and  overhanging 
bare  rough-surfaced  rocky  masses,  especially  the  upper  hundred  feet  of  their  sections, 
are  exceedingly  difficult  of  aacentb  These  peaks  are  separated  from  one  another  by 
chasms  many  feet  deep,  laborious  to  traverse;  and  their  tope,  which  are  composed  of 
decomposed  rocks,  bededEcd  with  beautiful  flowering  moss  and  heath,  are  from  eight 
to  ten  yards  broad,  and  from  fifty  to  sixty  yards  long. 

The  eastern  end  of  the  Owen  Stanley  Bange  is  not  the  culminative  axis  of  an 
isolated  pyramidal  block,  as  described  by  previous  observers  from  afar,  nor  yet  does  it 
possess  a  crowning  eminence,  the  conformation  of  which  in  ordinary  geographic  or 
geometric  phraseology  could,  with  the  smallest  pretence  to  correct  application  of 
appropriate  designation,  be  named  a  pyramidal  block  or  pinnacle,  although  it  \b  just 
possible  that  the  conformation  of  a  mountain  crest,  composed  of  many  peaks,  may  be 
such  as  to  make  it  appear  one  solid  mass/  when  viewed  from  certain  positions,  and 
may  actually  be  accepted  and  described  as  such  by  those  of  inexperience. 

Mount  Victoria  is  formed  by  the  convergence  and  union  of  five  huge  rocky  pre- 
cipitous buttresses  exceeding  12,000  feet  in  height,  two  of  which  are  on  the  northern 
aide,  two  on  the  southern  side,  and  a  giant  one  on  the  south-east  side,  all  of  which  are 
bristling  with  grim  peaks  and  inaccessible  crags  and  predpices.  The  Owen  Stanley 
Bange  continues  unbroken  from  *Mount  Lilley  in  the  north  west  for  a  distance  of 
about  thirty  miles  to  Mount  Victoria  in  the  south-east,  which  is  separated  by  a  num- 
ber of  low  rounded  hills  from  the  rugged  mountainous  country  to  the  north-west  of 
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and  in  the  neighboorhood  of,  Mount  Obree.  It  will,  therefore,  be  observed  thai  to 
speak  of  Mount  Obree  as  part  of  the  Owen  Stanlqr  Bange  is  just  as  inoorreot  and 
misleading  as  it  is  to  speak  of  the  pyramidal  block  or  highest  pinnacle  of  Mount  Oven 
Stanley, 

The  views  from  the  peaks  of  Mount  Victoria,  which  were  of  the  most  romanik 
character,  and  the  bold  and  clear  panoramic  and  scenic  outlines  of  the  great  physieal 
conformation  of  the  south-east  section  of  New  Guinea,  from  the  southern  to  the 
northern  coast,  were  of  the  greatest  possible  interest,  and  would  have  more  than  satn- 
fied  the  utmost  limits  of  the  wildest  imagination.  Here  the  natural  curvature  and 
irregularities  of  the  Owen  Stanley  Range  were  observed  from  the  poino  of  union  witii 
Mount  Griffith  on  the  south,  and  the  bold,  bare,  rocky,  treeless,  serrated-topped 
Mount  Scratchley  on  the  north,  to  Mount  Lilley  on  its  extreme  north-westerly 
termination. 

Mount  Scratchley,  which  is  estimated  at  a  height  of  12,250  feet,  and  is,  in  ooam- 
quenoe,  the  third  mountain  in  the  Possession,  presents  a  bold  rugged  outline,  with  the 
upper  600  feet  of  its  section  composed  of  bare  rocky  masses,  with  a  general  trend  in  a 
north-east  direction  for  three  or  four  miles,  where  it  is  formed  into  two  great  offidioots 
which  terminate  opposite  Mounts  Gillies  and  Parkes.  North  f  r6m  Mount  Scratchley, 
and  having  a  general  trend  in  a  similar  direction,  lies  Mount  Albert  Edward,  the 
second  mountain  in  the  Possession.  This  mountain,  the  height  of  which  is  estimated 
at  12,550  feet,  possesses  a  partly  bare  and  partly  grass-covered  roc^y  crown,  with  ih» 
upper  1,000  feet  of  its  section  destitute  of  timber,  but  only  four  or  five  milas  of  its 
crown  were  visible  from  Mount  Victoria.  Between  Mount  Victoria  and  the  nortiiein 
coast,  which  was  plainly  visible  for  several  hours  in  the  forenoon,  only  two  great 
mountain  masses  are  observed  within  the  first  quadrant  of  the  circle.  These  mighty 
mountains,  which  are  apparently  separated  from  one  another  and  from  the  Owen 
Stanley  Range,  were  named  Mounts  Gillies  and  Parkes.  They  are  from  7,000  to  8^000 
feet  in  height,  and  the  most  western.  Mount  Gillies,  presents  a  regularly  shaped  profile 
of  from  15  to  20  miles  long  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  densely  covered  with  an 
unbroken  forest  mantle,  and  separated  from  Mounts  Scratchley  aod  Albert  Edward 
by  a  valley  of  a'mile  or  two  in  width,  and  from  Mount  Parkes,  east  of  it,  by  a  river. 
Mount  Parkes,  which  obtains  a  length  of  from  25  to  80  miles,  assumes  a  longitudinal 
position  similar  to  the  direction  of  the  Owen  Stanley  Range.  In  general  physical 
appearance  it  resembles  Mount  Gillies,  has  no  sharp,  well-defined  peaks,  and  is  coveted 
with  forest.  Between  Mount  Parkes  on  the  north,  and  the  ends  of  Mounts  Scratchl^ 
and  Douglas  on  the  south,  a  valley  two  or  three  miles  long  widens  out  and  disoonnectB 
the  former  from  the  end  of  the  Mount  Obree  Range.  This  valley,  which  maintains 
an  average  breadth  of  four  or  five  miles  and  a  length  of  thirty  miles,  appeared  to  be 
thickly  populated. 

Although  impossible  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  they  ran,  rivers  oonid 
nevertheless  be  seeu  between  the  end  of  the  Mount  Obree  Range  and  Mount  Parkes, 
and  between  the  latter  and  Mount  Gillies,  while  far  away  easterly  and  southerly  ooold 
be  seen  the  bold  outlines  of  other  mountain  ranges. 

Viewed  from  the  lofty  summit  bf  Mount  Victoria,  the  general  conformation  of 
the  territory  on  the  northern  side  of  the  range  appeared  uniform  and  comparatively 
flat,  and  the  population  greater  than  on  the  southern  watershed. 

In  so  far  as  we  have  beei;  able  to  prove,  the  geological  structure  of  Mount 
Victoria  is  of  the  simplest  kind  indeed.  From  the  top  of  the  Owen  Stanley  Range 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Vanapa  no  great  varieties  of  order  occur,  so  that,  geologically 
speaking,  the  floor  of  the  Vanapa  basin  differs  little  from  its  higher  to  its  lower  level 
Specimen  rocks  brought  back  indicated  the  existence  of  crystalline  micaceous  schist 
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on  Mount  Victoria,  diorite  on  Mounti  (Mffith  and  Enntsford,  and  the  oocorrence  of 
traoes  of  gold  in  the  bed  of  the  upper  Vanapa,  while  in  its  other  sections  micaoeous 
schists,  hornblende,  porphyry,  and  altered  sandstone  exist ;  but,  as  it  is  not  yet  known 
how  much  of  these  rocks  are  representatives  of  the  districts  in  which  they  are  found, 
it  is,  in  consequence,  merely  an  assumptiyo  conclusion  as  to  the  actual  geological  con- 
ditions of  that  part  of  the  country.  Yellow  sands  containing  gold  also  occur  in  the 
lower  section  of  the  Vanapa  basin. 

From  the  top  of  Mount  Victoria  peaks  angular  measurements  were  obtained  and 
recorded  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  landscape.  On  the  top  of  the  north-east 
peak  Mr.  Belford  left  a  powder  flask,  containing  a  record  of  Sir  William  Macgi^gor's 
ascent  of  the  mountain,  on  June  11th,  1889,  and  that  he  had  given  to  it  the  name  of 
Mount  Victoria.  On  the  top  of  the  south-east  peak  Sir  William  drove  the  stick  he  had 
used  for  resting  the  compass  on  when  observing,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  June 
the  expedition  commenced  the  return  journey,  following  almost  their  outward  track, 
the  fragments  of  the  expedition  were  collected,  and  the  coast  reached  in  twelve  days. 

Although  great  care  was  exercised,  the  expedition  was  unable  to  identify  places 
on  the  Owen  Stanley  Range  named  and  described  by  Mr.  Forbes.  Taking  that  into 
consideration,  together  with  the  substance  of  his  description  of  the  Owen  Stanley 
Range,  which,  although  referring  to  ^nany  prominent  features  upon  which  names  hare 
been  bestowed  by  the  author,  shows  no  geographic  positions  by  which  alone  identifi- 
cation is  possible,  we  are  reluctantly  constrained  to  admit  these  names,  which,  if 
judiciously  and  appropriately  applied  to  well-defined  places,  would  have  received  full 
recognition.  It  is  also  regrettable  that  in  describing  other  localities  to  which  he 
assigns  positions,  that  explorer  has  omitted  to  supply  the  interesting  data  employed 
in  their  determination,  which,  to  the  science  of  astronomy  alone,  would  have,  at  least, 
been  interesting,  and  possibly  to  future  travellers  usef uL 


L'Egypte  et  la  QdograpMe.— Under  this  title  the  Ehedivial  Geographical 
Society  £»  just  issued  a  work  by  its  secretary.  Dr.  Frederic   Bonola  Bey,  on  the 
explorations  accomplished  in  Bgypt  under  the  auspices  of  the  dynasty  of  Mohaomied 
All.    Originally  prepared  as  a  report  to  be  laid  before  the  International  Congress  held 
in  Paris,  in  1889,  the  work  has  been  retouched,  and  augmented  by  a  few  notes  and  an 
appendix.    As  it  stands,  the  record  is  honourable  to  the  rulera  of  Egypt,  and  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  passing  judgment  upon  their  history.    The  lines  of  exploration 
were  practically  laid  down  by  Mohammed  All's  plans  for  the  extension  of  his  dominion, 
and,  whether  under  hier  auUiority  or  that  of  his  successors,  the  agents  were,  neces- 
sarily, for  the  most  part,  Europeans  or  Americans.    Dr.  Bonola  has  classified  tiie  work 
of  each  reign,  and  summed  up,  in  four  pages,  the  Egyptian  contributions  to  geograph- 
iod  knowMge.    These  are,  in  part :  The  astronomiod  determination  of  positions  in 
the  Delta,  on  the  Nile  to  the  Albert  Nyanza,  in  Nubia,  Eordofan,  Darfur,  on  Uie  Red 
Sea,  in  Harrar,  and  on  the  Blue  Nile  ;  tiiangulations  in  the  Delta,  the  Fayum,  and 
Eordofan  ;  measurement  of  a  base  line  in  the  plain  of  the  Pyramids  ;  ascertainment 
of  levels  in  the  Delta  and  the  Fayum,  and  on  the  Isthmus  of  Suez ;  astronomical  and 
hypsometrical  observations ;  reconnaissances  and  explorations  in  Arabia,  in  the  deserts 
of  Egypt  and  Nubia,  in  the  western  oases,  to  the  east  and  to  the  west  of  the  Nile, 
and  along  the  river  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  in  Eordofan  and  Darfur,  in  the  Harrar, 
and  on  3ie  coasts  of  Somaliland ;  the  topographical  survey  of  the  Nile  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Equator,  and  the  mapping  of  all  Egypt  proper  and  many  of  the 

Srovinces  ;  geological  researches  in  every  part  of  the  country,  from  the  Blue  Nile  to 
yria ;  the  creation  of  three  cities — Port  Said,  lamailia,  and  Ehartum — vast  improve- 
ments at  Alexandria  and  at  Suez,  the  establishment  of  lighthouses  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Red  Seas,  and  the  building  of  railroads  ;  the  establishment  of  a  postal 
and  telegraph  service  between  Egypt  and  &e  Sudan.  Dr.  Bonola  notes  the  interesting 
fact  that  the  last  official  dispatch  received  from  the  post-office  at  Ehartum  bore  the 
date  of  November  4,  1884.  The  Egyptian  railroads  have  now,  it  appears,  a  total 
length  of  1,194  miles. — Bulletin  of  the  American  Oeographioal  Society,  September,  1890, 
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THE    ISLAND    OF    KADAVU. 

Bt  J.  P.  Thohson,  F.R.S.G.S.,  &c.,  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  B.O.S.A^ 

Brisbane,  and  communicated  by  him. 

[Read  to  the  Members  in  the  Library,  Tuesday,  July  22, 1889.] 

Thb  island  of  Eadavu,  which  constitutes  the  most  southerly  inhabited  portion  of  the 
Fiji  group  of  islands,  situated  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  is  bounded  between  the 
parallels  of  18'*  55'  and  19°  10'  south  latitude,  and  177"*  57'  and  178"  30'  east  longitude, 
Its  aggregate  length  is  therefore  about  33  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  about  7f  mike, 
and  its  area  about  131  square  miles.  Some  fifteen  years  ago  Eadavu,  chiefly  owing 
to  its  geographical  position  and  the  natural  advantages  it  afiorded,  was  considered  an 
island  of  very  great  importance,  as  it  is  conveniently  situated,  and  easily  accessible  to 
the  great  ocean  highway  between  Australia  and  San  Francisco,  and  formerly  used  by 
the  steamers  trading  between  these  respective  places  as  a  port  of  calL  It  is  therefore, 
irrespective  of  its  natural  capabilities,  its  peculiar  and  singular  features,  and  its 
inhabitants,  of  considerable  historical  renown,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  annals  of 
geographical  research.  An  admiration  of  its  natural  beauty,  and  a  keen  interest  and 
belief  in  its  future  prosperity,  if  its  natural  resources  are  properly  utilised,  prompts 
me  to  place  on  record  a  detailed  description,  from  personal  observation  obtained  by 
my  official  survey  and  exploration  of  the  island  during  the  year  1884. 

The  island  itself  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  an  irregular  and  broken  mountain 
chain,  which  extends  in  a  SW.  and  NE.  direction  to  the  extreme  ends  of  the  island, 
and  in  many  places  its  ofifshoots  and  escarpments  on  the  NW.  and  SE.  terminate  in 
steep  and  rugged  gradients  to  the  very  water's  edge,  where  the  seething  billows  of 
the  ocean  dash  their  silvery  spray  far  above  the  level  of  its  bosooL  These  escarp- 
ments are  in  places  distorted  by  deep  fissures,  forming  rifts  and  rills,  in  some 
respects  somewhat  resembling  modified  lunar  landscapes.  The  anticlinal  axes  of  the 
ridges  formed  by  these  distortions  are  usually  occupied  by  huge  masses  of  conglomerate 
and  boulders  of  various  shapes  and  of  many  sizes,  ranging  from  that  of  the  minimum 
to  the  maximum.  These  are  evidently  ejecta  from  craters  of  a  bygone  period,  now 
extinct.  These  boulders,  which  are  scattered  over  the  whole  of  the  island,  exhibit 
indications  of  having  passed  through  stages  of  change  subject  to  the  influence  and 
control  of  the  erosive  action  of  water  and  atmospheric  agency,  while  marine 
characteristics  exhibit  themselves  in  many  of  the  conglomerate  masses,  even  in  those 
located  on  the  crown  of  the  ranges,  also  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  notwith- 
standing their  very  considerable  altitude,  and  their  rugged  and  precipitous  character. 
By  reason  of  their  steep  declivity,  no  heavy  deposits  of  soil  can  form  on  some  of  the 
mountains  and  leading  ridges,  by  which  cause  the  surface-soil  crust  is  of  no  useful 
depth.  This  characteristic  is  especially  developed  on  surfaces  denuded  of  timber  and 
scrub,  and  covered  only  with  long  coarse  grass,  surface-creeping  vines,  tall  reeds,  and, 
in  some  places,  small  patches  of  bracken.  On  surfaces  covered  with  timber,  even  on 
the  highest  mountains,  the  soil  is  of  far  greater  depth,  and  posseaKs  higher  productive 
substances.  Here  we  are  furnished  with  an  illustration  of  the  complexity  of  cause  and 
effect,  inasmuch  as  the  product  actually  becomes  the  producer,  as,  forsooth,  the  trees 
and  shrubs  by  their  offiihoots  and  dose  proximity  to  one  another  retain,  while  the 
augmentation  and  decay  of  v^etable  deposit  annually  increase][and  nurture,  the  soil. 
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This  direnificatioii  of  forest  and  Tegetation  produoet  a  pleasant  and  piotoreaque 

efifeot  by  their  yariegated  contrast,  and  the  light  reeds  and  grasses,  in  blending  their 

beautiful  bright  colours,  infuse  their  surroundings  with  rich  and  rare  tints  of  shade,  which 

lend  brightness  to  the  sombre  aspect  of  the  dense  forest  and  jungle.    This  especially 

applies  to  the  north-west  or  lee  half  of  the  island.    Although  many  features  on 

KadaTU  proper  point  to  its  prehistoric  condition,  to  its  eruptiTe  or  seismic  origin, 

such  as  the  existence  of  distributed  igneous  rocks,  extinct  craters,  &a,  yet  the  small 

island  of  Ono,  adjacent  to  its  northern  shores,  and  separated  therefrom  only  by  a 

narrow  strait,  perhaps  possesses  the  more  recent  and  marked  traces,  as  the  island 

itself  is  practically  a  volcanic  cone,  containing  on  its  north-eastern  section  one  of  the 

lai^geet  and  most  recent  extinct  craters  in  the  group.    Its  exterior  wall  faces  the  ocean 

and  towering  several  hundred  feet  above  the  base,  culminates  in  a  rugged  and 

precipitous  razor-backed  rim,  which  in  several  places  is  practically  inaccessible,  and 

acceesible  points  are  at  places  dangerous,  owing  to  the  scoriaoeous  formation,  which 

makes  a  foot-hold  insecure.     When  carrying  out  a  survey  in  its  neighbourhood, 

triangulation  of  the  crater  walls  was  necessary,  as  measurements  by  the  steel-band 

were  altogether  impracticable.    The  external  walls  are  in  several  places  almost 

entirely  denuded  of  vegetation,  and  where  occurring,  it  consists  wholly  of  dry  bracken 

and  coarse  grass,  neitho:  of  which  constitutes  food  for  domestic  animals,  excepting 

during  the  dry  season  for  goats,  which  appear  to  favour  the  localiiiy.    Internally  some 

short  grass  of  a  palatable  nature,  also  numerous  stunted  trees,  appear  to  flourish, 

although  by  no  means  luxuriantly.    They,  however,  afford  a  relief  to  the  diy,  barren- 

looUng,  brown,  external  surroundings.    The  most  prominent  feature  in  the  main 

Eadavtt  Bange  is  at  Tavuki  Isthmus,  where  it  is  actually  cleft  in  two,  leaving  the 

island  so  narrow  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  so  bw  that  during  stormy  weather 

the  sea  washes  right  across  from  either  side.    This  natural  conformation,  which  the 

natives  call  Tarabali,  is  however  largely  utilised  by  natives  and  Europeans,  who  drag 

their  canoes  and  boats  across  from  one  side  of  the  island  to  the  other.    The  task  is  a 

comparatively  easy  one,  as  the  seasoned  stems  of  the  leaves  of  the  coco-nut  palms, 

which  are  smooth  and  fibrous,  are  always  kept  lying  transversely  on  the  track,  so  that 

once  a  vessel  is  placed  upon  them  it  is  easily  dragged  along.    Thus  we  are  provided 

with  a  primitive,  although  very  natural,  means,  which  to  native  and  European  alike 

is  a  great  boon,  of   transporting  ships  across  the  island  of   Kadavu.     On   the 

south  side   of   Tavuki    Isthmus   is   situated   the    island    of  Galoa,  a  small  but 

very  fertile    island,   which    was    used   as   a   head   depot   during  the   years   of 

1873-74,    and    1875-77,    when    the    San    Francisco    mail   steamers    made   Gbloa 

Harbour  their  Fijian  port  of  call.    The  first  steamer  arrived  at  (^aloa  on  December 

25, 1873,  and  continued  to  call  for  a  period  of  ten  months,  at  which  time  the 

company  failed.    During  an  interval  of  over  a  year  Galoa  was  almost  deserted,  until 

the  second  line  of  steamers  began  to  call  in  November,  1875,  and  continued  without 

intermission  to  May,  1877.    On  the  south  end  of  the  island  of  Qaloa,  and  inshore  on 

the  mainland  of  Kadavu,  there  are  two  beacons,  used  at  one  time  to  guide  the 

mariner  to  a  safe  anchorage ;  other  traces  of  bygone  civilisation  are  still  to  be  seen, 

such  as  storehouses  constructed  of  sawn  timber  and  painted  white,  &c.    In  those  days 

the  village  of  Wailevu,  situated  immediately  inshore,  presented  all  the  indications  of 

the  attractiveness  of  life  of  a  favourite  watering-place.    People  from  all  parts  of  the 

group  used  to  wait  here  for  the  mail  steamer,  and  on  her  arrival  passengers  would 

land  at  the  village  and  make  short  excursions  in  the  interior,  while  others  would  wait 

the  arrival  of  vessels  to  transport  them  to  other  parts  of  the  group.    But  now,  alas  ! 

the  glory  of  Wailevu  has  departed  ;  the  long  rank  grass  and  vine  hide  the  ruins  of 

former  dwellings;  the  once  flourishing  flower-beds  give  place  to  the  weeds;  th' 
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uncultivated  fruit  trees  yield  their  inereeae  to  the  birds  of  the  air ;  and  oilly  for  tlie 
presence  of  Mr.  Simpson,  a  natiTO  trader,  and  his  European  wife,  desolation  would 
everywhere  appear.  I  doubt  whether  Waflevu  will  ever  resume  its  former  vitality, 
as  the  removal  of  the  capital  from  Levuka  to  Suva  places  the  latter  place  in  a  most 
favourable  position  as  the  most  convenient  port  of  call  for  any  line  of  ooean-gping 
steamers  trading  between  the  Australasian  continent  and  San  Francisco  or  any  part 
of  Europe,  apart  from  its  importance  as  the  chief  port  of  entry  of  the  group — ^ankas, 
indeed,  the  high  lands  of  Eadavu  are  utilised  as  the  sanatorium  of  Fiji,  for  whidi  they 
are  well  suited,  in  the  event  of  which  Wulevu  would  doubtless  command  the  largest 
share  of  patronage.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  physical  features  of  the 
island. 

Am  before  stated,  nearly  all  of  Eadavu  is  occupied  by  the  main  watershed  range 
and  its  ofbhoots,  which  are  vety  much  disintegrated,  so  that  the  whole  interior  of  the 
island  assumes  a  somewhat  distorted  appearance.  The  islopes  and  sides  of  the 
mountains  and  ranges  are  cut  up  and  disfig^ured  by  deep,  and  in  some  instances 
broad,  fissures  and  ravines,  the  sides  of  which  are  in  many  places  predpitoiis  and 
rugged,  which  condition,  in  conjunction  with  the  laige  massoB  of  decapitated  and 
disintegrated  rocks,  small  boulders,  and  stones,  which  are  nearly  everywhere  scattered 
over  the  surface,  render  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  faces  tedious  and  difficult.  The 
principal  mountains  and  leading  heights  of  the  island  are  Mount  Washington  (Buk^ 
Levu)  2,750  feet  above  sea-level,  situated  at  the  extreme  SW.  end.  It  acts  as  a 
most  prominent  landmark,  and  its  top,  which  is  nearly  always  enshrouded  in  dense 
vapour,  is  the  first  land  in  the  group  sighted  by  vessels  approaching  Fiji  from  the 
southward.  It  is  covered  with  timber,  reeds,  and  dense  scrub,  from  its  base  to  the 
summit.  The  timber  and  shrubs  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  are  very  much 
scattered  and  dwarfed,  and  exhibit  no  indication  of  the  powerful  development  so 
prominently  shown  in  the  timber  and  vegetation  growing  on  the  lower  slopes ;  and 
the  surface  of  the  summit  ii  so  boggy  that  a  traveller  will  sink  to  the  knees^  a 
predominating  feature  charabteristic  of  all  the  leading  heights  of  the  island.  The 
expoeed  position  of  the  summit  renders  all  vegetation  subject  to  almost  perpetual 
envelopment  in  dense,  cool,  moist  oolumns  of  vapour,  and  to  the  fury  of  all  the  high 
winds  peculiar  to  the  Western  Pacific,  which  divest  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  their 
foliage,  which  falling  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  large  quantities,  become 
decomposed.  The  decomposed  mass,  being  almost  entirely  excluded  from  the  action 
of  the  sun's  rays,  is  in  a  continual  state  of  fermentation  ;  the  gases  produced  thereby 
accumulate  much  foster  than  the  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  permit  it  to  evaporate, 
and  the  substratum  is  almost  impervious,  so  that  the  moisture  from  the  decomposed 
mass  of  vegetable  matter  and  the  rain  water  have  no  rapid  means  of  escape,  which 
conditions,  combined  with  the  foregoing,  are  sufficient  to  satisfactorily  account  for 
the  boggy  nature  of  the  surface.  Easterly  and  north-easterly  from  Mount  Washington 
the  next  heights,  leading  in  consecutive  order,  are  represented  by  Korotusara, 
1,610ft ;  Mount  Moala,  1,648ft ;  Mount  Creak,  1,140ft ;  Asses'  Ears,  1,600ft ;  Mount 
Challenger,  2,180ft.;  Mounts  Tale  and  Eorolevu,  1,820ft  The  whole  of  the 
watershed  range  is,  in  Fijian  parlance,  designated  Salevu-ni-Yalo,  so  named  from 
spiritualistic  belief — Yalo  or  Talodra,  spirit  According  to  the  Fijian's  belief  in  their 
idolatrous  days,  and  I  firmly  believe  up  to  this  present  date  (1880),  the  spirits  of  the 
deceased  when  departed  from  the  natural  body  were  supposed  to  follow  this  range  to 
its  terminal  point  called  Naigoro,  at  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  the  island,  and  from 
thence  depart  to  their  eternal  home,  some  place  outside  the  limits  of  our  terraqueous 
globe  or  to  the  river  Styx.  There  are  no  rivers  in  the  island.  The  rain  and  natural 
waters   are   drained   by   numerous   creeks,    some    of   which  are  tidal  and    deep 
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enongh  to  float  ordinary  Bailing  boats.  The  coast  line  of  Eadavu,  wbieh  on  all  sides 
of  the  island  is  very  broken  and  rugged,  is  on  its  south-east  section  protected  from 
the  heavy  billows  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  a  wall  of  coral  extending  from  Tobanidavigele^ 
at  the  extreme  south-west  end  of  the  island,  to  D'UrviUe  Channel,  seventeen  miles 
north  from  its  north-east  end,  and  called  the  Qreat  Astrolabe  Beet  In  several  places 
the  proximity  of  this  reef  to  the  coast  line  renders  inshore  navigation  by  steamers 
and  ocean-going  vessels  impossible,  and  boat  navigation,  which  can  only  be  practicaUy 
undertaken  at  or  near  high  water,  intricate  and  in  many  places  dangerous.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  in  the  vicinity  of  Ucuna-garalevu,  where  the  water  is  very 
shallow,  and  the  careering  tide,  which  resembles  the  rapids  of  a  great  river,  dash 
inshore  with  angry  fury  and  washes  the  rocks  on  the  beach.  The  passes  of  Davigele, 
Yauravn,  Galoa,  Soso,  Korolevu,  and  Naigaro,  in  the  Qreat  Barrier  Reef,  however, 
afford  ample  facilities  for  coastal  navigation.  The  north-west  coast  of  the  island, 
although  possessing  the  natural  advantage  of  shelter  from  the  prevailing  south-east 
winds,  is,  however,  less  favourably  circumstanced  than  the  one  just  described  with 
r^ard  to  protection  from  heavy  seas,  as  in  the  absence  of  the  Great  Barrier  Beef  the 
coast  is  studded  with  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  detached  coral  patches,  which,  although 
in  places  dose  enough  to  one  another  to  obstruct  free  navigation,  are  not  sufficiently 
united  to  be  of  any  practical  utility  as  a  breakwater.  As  before  mentioned,  about 
two  miles  north  from  the  north-east  end  of  Kadavu  is  situated  the  small  island  of 
Ono,  which,  Uke  the  former,,iB  a  series  of  hills,  culminating  in  the  centre  of  the  island 
to  an  altitude  of  1,160  feet.  Although  the  soil  on  Ono  is  very  rich  and  dry,  yet 
there  is  no  timber  on  its  surface  excepting  small  patches  of  stunted  scrub  trees.  The 
whole  of 'its  surface  is  covered  with  large  and  small  stone  boulders,  which  render 
walking  very  obstructive  and  tedious. 

BOIL. 

The  soil  of  Kadavu,  although  generally  similar  in  substsnce  to  that  of  the  other 
islands  of  the  group,  is  somewhat  different  in  distribution.  The  flat  lands  on  the 
south-west  section  of  the  island  are  limited  to  small  patches  at  the  mouths  of  narrow 
▼alleys,  and  to  narrow  strips  between  the  base  of  the  mountain  ranges  and  the  sea- 
shore. These  are  composed  of  rich  dihri»  robbed  from  the  mountain  slopes  by  the 
annual  tropical  rains  with  which  the  whole  of  the  group  is  so  copiously  supplied.  The 
slightly  tenacious  nature  of  the  crust  on  the  mountain  slopes,  however,  as  compared 
with  other  parts  of  the  group,  renders  it  in  a  small  degree  somewhat  impervious  to 
heavy  rain,  and  consequently  the  annual  percentage  of  soil  dislodged  is  largely 
minimised  by  local  conditions.  Portions  of  the  available  flats  are  utilised  by  the 
natives  for  banana,  yam,  oooo-nut,  sugar,  and  vegetable  planting  for  their  domestic 
wants,  and  the  residue,  although  in  every  respect  equal,  and  in  many  places  superior 
to  that  cultivated,  yields  its  substance  to  the  nourishment  of  wild  rank  grass,  shrubs, 
reeds,  and  other  tropical  vegetation,  which,  in  Kadavu,  in  common  with  the  adjacent 
islands,  grow  in  profuse  luxuriance.  Here  the  wild  flowering  plants  are  in  perpetual 
blossom,  and  the  scarlet  Hibiscus,  after  quaffing  the  refreshing  nectar  of  heaven's 
nightly  dew,  rears  its  drooping  head  heavenwards  in  the  early  mom,  and,  as  if  it  were 
performing  an  act  of  profound  devotion,  unfolds  itSubroad  deep  red-tinted  petals  to 
the  rising  sun,  to  inhale  fresh  vigour  from  its  life-giving  rays.  Shady  groves  and 
nooks  are  carpeted  with  the  falling  leaves  of  trees  and  the  decayed  flowers  of  the  un- 
cultivated shrubs,  and  their  combined  perfumes  are  so  infused  with  the  atmosphere 
that  its  inhalation  produces  an  intoxicating  influence  over  all  sensitive  individuals 
subject  to  its  magic  spell.  Here  we  may  stand  face  to  face  with  Nature,  and  behold 
all  her  wealth  of  beauty  transfused  into  one  another ;  and  as  we  wonder  at  all  the 
simplicity  of  the  beautiful  graces  with  which  all  her  handiwork  is  adorned,  we  may 
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alao  obienre  the  unfolding,  u  it  wen,  of  all  the  oom|»lez*fanotioni  of  Uiing  oristBiflBU 
exhibited  in  the  luxniiinoe  of  her  verdore.  The  eoil  oonteined  in  the  north-euk 
Motion  of  the  iiland  Tiriee  aUghtly  in  quality  from  end  is  eomewhat  differently  diitii* 
buted  to  that  juet  deaeribed.  The  greateat  extent  of  flat  land  is  at  Lawaki,  WaiaeUoa, 
and  Koroleru  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  island.  The  soil  of  these  localities,  althoo|^ 
only  oomprised  within  flats  of  a  very  limited  extent,  is  of  a  rich  oomponnd  of  allu^nm 
dSbrit  oontaining  a  large  percentage  of  phosphates,  and  highly  suitable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  marvellous  crops  of  all  kinds  of  tropical  and  semi-tropical  produce,  ss 
eyidenced  by  an  analysis  of  the  soil  itself,  and  indelibly  proved  by  an  inspeoticn  of 
the  native  plantations.  The  south-east  slopes,  which  are  entirely  unutilised,  an 
crusted  with  a  marvellously  rich  proliflc  soil  annually  enriched  by  the  profuse 
decaying  vegetation  and  the  depositB  of  moist  vapour  intercepted  by  the  hjg^  back- 
ground ranges.  All  along  the  seashore  on  both  sides  of  the  island,  at  the  heads  ol 
the  numerous  bays  and  inlets,  especially  between  Oandevu  and  Matasa,  tiiere  are 
numerous  patches  of  flat  land  composed  of  the  dibrii  carried  down  by  the  agem^  of 
water  from  the  high  lands  These  flats  are  mostly  used  by  the  native  populfttion  for 
their  vOlages  and  plantations,  and  they  are  also  genendly  planted  with  flouridiii^ 
groves  of  the  beautiful  cooo-nut  palm,  of  which  more  anon.  In  accordance  with 
unalterable  and  well-known  natural  laws,  also  in  harmonious  accord  with  the  conditkNUi 
existing  throughout  the  group,  the  south-east  slopes  of  Kadavu  are  more  productive 
of  vegetation  than  the  opposite  or  sheltered  side,  although  it  is  not  eveiywhere  uni- 
form, as  may  easily  be  understood  through  the  irregular  distribution  of  the  soil 
There  are  altogether  about  forty  European  land  claims  in  Kadavu,  containing  aress 
varying  from  1  acre  to  400  acres ;  but,  unfortunately,  out  of  the  whole  of  the  nlaimants 
there  are  only  three  who  make  the  island  their  home,  namely,  Messrs.  Simpson,  a 
trader,  Blacklock,  boat-builder,  and  Sassen,  also  a  boat-builder  and  trader,  all  three  of 
whom  are  very  old  residents  of  Kadavu.*  This  minimum  European  population  is  a 
source  for  much  regret,  as  the  natural  and  artificial  capabilities  of  the  island  are  not 
made  use  o^  progress  in  commerce  and  agriculture  is  stagnated,  many  broad  acres  of 
the  most  fertile  land,  which  could  make  many  poor  families  happy  and  afford  pros- 
perous and  flourishing  homes  for  many,  are  waste  and  desolate,  and  social  psogrea, 
if  not  altogether  degenerative,  is  greatly  retarded. 

FLORA. 

Of  all  fruit-bearing  palms  and  trees  the  coco-nut  palm  is,  in  my  opinion,  pre- 
eminent to  all  others.  Its  utility  is^unrivalled,  and  probably  (unlimited.  On  compara- 
tively barren  rocky  islets  and  on  treacherous  low-lying  shores  its  distinctive,  majestio 
head  towering  over,  and  so  markedly  and  unmistakably  dissimilar  to  all  other  vegeta- 
tion, is  a  beacon  to  the  nuuriner ;  in  torrid  climes,  where  it  attains  the  zenith  of  iti 
glory,  it  is  unsurpassed  by  all  other  landmarks ;  and  on  many  a  lonely  spot  faithfully 
and  well  warns  the  sea-king  of  dangerous  shores.  The  fibrous  and  tenacious  nature 
of  its  timber  renders  it  celebrated  for  special  purposes  in  the  building  of  native  ships 
of  war,  houses,  &c.,  while  its  other  component  parts,  the  feather-like  leaves  for  mats, 
thatch,  baskets,  sails,  &c.,  the  core  of  the  palm  for  salad,  the  fibre  of  the  husk  for 
ropes,  mats,  nails,  &;c,  and  the  nut  itself  for  food,  drink,  milk,  toddy,  oil,  spoons, 
bowls,  and  other  utensils,  &c,  are  renowned.  In  consideration  of  the  importance  of 
the  foregoing  conditions,  also  with  a  view  to  instruct  many  who  never  have  and  pro- 
bably never  will  see  the  palm,  also  those  who  have  seen  and  learned  not^  I  propoee  to 
give  a  detailed  description  of  this  graceful  and  truly  wonderful  palm. 

Some  writers  appear  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  a  self-planted  coco-nut  palm, 

*  A  Wesleyan  mlaaloDAry  also  resides  on  the  Island. 
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but|  to  me,  the  question  of  poeaibility  or  probability  hw  nerer  for  one  moment  caused 
a  conflicting  thought  From  personal  observation,  apart  from  consideration  of  the 
natural  laws  affecting  the  germ  of  plant  life,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  under 
favourable  and  congenial  oonditionB  of  dime  and  soil,  the  coco-nut  will,  unaided,  save 
by  natural  process,  take  firm  hold  of  the  soil  and  develope  into  a  graceful  palm. 
Those  familiar  with  the  natural  oonditions'of  the  coco-nut  palm,  and  who  are  also 
original  thinkers,  accustomed  to  form  conclusions  from  truly  logical  reasoning,  and  to 
accept  deductions  from  a  true  reconciliation  of  cause  and  effect,  cannot  doubt  my 
authority.  The  coco-nut  palm  springs  from  the  germination  of  a  vital  substance 
contained  within  the  strong  walls  of  a  large  spherical  nut^shell  composed  of  an  exceed- 
ingly hard  combustible  substance,  brought  about  by  the  consolidation  of  certain  fibre- 
yielding  substances,  produced  by  the  development  of  the  nut  This  shell  is  covered 
with  a  thick  husk  of  strong  fibre,  and  the  whole  intact  nut,  of  which  there  are  at  least 
six  different  varieties  in  the  Western  Pacific,  all  slightly  dissimilar  from  one  another, 
and  all  which  are  not  by  any  means  triangular  in  shape,  as  described  in  the 
"Encyclopedia  Britannica,"  when  placed  either  by  hand  or  by  accident  on  the  surface 
of,  or  some  inches  below,  fertile  soil,  shoots  out  numerous  roots  from  the  husk,  and 
the  seed  germinates  from  within,  forcing  a  long  thin  sprout  of  leaf  through  the  fibrous 
casing ;  the  whole  embryo  thus  conceived  continues^  like  all  the  first  beginnings  of 
nature,  to  develop,  until  after  the  lapse  of  many  years  the*gracef ul  head  of  the  palm 
is  raised  far  above  the  surface.  The  coco-nut  palm,  which  is  slow  in  developing,  yields 
its  first  crop  of  fully -developed  nuts  about  the  seventh  year  of  its  age,  and  continues 
from  that  period  of  its  existence  to  ripe  old  age  to  yield  a  yearly  increase.  In  some 
favourable  localities  some  varieties  of  coco-nut  palms  will  bear  fruit  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  years  of  their  age,  but  in  every  such  case  brought  under  my  notice  the  nuts 
were  imperfectly  developed. 

During  the  first  season  of  the  year,  the  shell  of  the  nut,  which  at'thisjstage  is  of 
a  whitish  colour,  is  thin  and  somewhat  flexible,  and  contains  about  a  pint  measure  of 
the  most  delicious  liquid,  in  colour  somewhat  resembling^ginger-beer,  of  a  slightly 
sweetish  and  most  agreeable  and  satisfying  taste,  peculiar  to  itself — erroneously  called 
mUk.  Its  interior  walls  are  lined  with  a  whitish  fleshy  substance,  first'f  ormed  by  the 
cohesion  of  glutinous  matter  to  the  walls,  quite  thin,  tenacious,  and  soft  enough  to  be 
easily  removed  from  the  shell  by  the  application  of  a  slight  pressure  of  the  thumb,  or 
by  an  ordinary  deesert  spoon.  It  is  only  when  at  this  particular  stage  of  development 
that  the  liquid  is  perfect  and  wholesome  to  drink,  and  the  kernel  nutritious  and 
palatable  for  man  to  eat.  From  this  stage,  when  the  shell  has  obtained  its  maximum 
internal  capacity,  the  kernel  gradually  consolidates,  and  g^wing  rapidly  in  thickness, 
absorbs  the  encompassed  liquid,  which  rapidly  changes  into  a  slightly  tart  con- 
sistency, with  a  tendency  to  effervescence — it  is  only  when  at  this  particular  stage 
that  an  over  indulgence  will  probably  produce  an  irritating  effect  on  the  urinary 
organs — and  gradually  diminishing  in  quantity  eventually  becomes  altogether 
absorbed,  leaving  only  a  small,  round,  yellowish  spongy  substance  about  tJie  size  of  a 
hen's  egg.  At  this  stage  the  whole  sap  contained  in  the  external  husk  has  altogether 
disappeared,  leaving  only  the  dry  fibre,  which  gives  the  nut  an  appearance  of  old  age, 
such  as  may  be  seen  in  market  places,  and  on  board  homeward-bound  ships  from 
tropical  countries.  The  kernel  has  attained  its  greatest  possible  development,  and  is 
white,  thick,  hard,  and  ridgy — ^the  coco-nut  of  commerce  as  sold  by  confectioners  and 
street-vendors  in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere.  It  is  from  the  fully  or  partially 
matured  kernel  that  the  real  coco-nut  milk  is  obtained.  The  natives  grate  the  kernel 
into  a  coarse  powder  by  means  of  a  rectangular  dentrictic  piece  of  iron,  fixed  into  the 
end  of  a  bar  of  wood,  which  rests  on  a  fulcrum,  and  kept  firmly  in  position  by  the 
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weight  of  the  opentor,  who,  with  ft  half  of  the  coco-nut  shell,  oontaiiiiiig  half  tbe 
kernel,  placed  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  the  acraper  projecting  from  hie  fork,  graloi 
up  the  whole  of  the  kernel.  After  this  primitiTe  operation,  the  powder  h  sprinkkd 
over  with  water,  and  a  large,  smooth,  spherical  red-hot  stone  is  laid  on  and  rolled  orer 
the  whole  mass,  which,  being  promptly  and'dexterously  strained,  yields  the  tme  milk 
of  the  cooo-nut.  This  milk  is  white,  about  the  same  consistency  as  cream,  and  con- 
taining a  percentage  of  oily  matter.  It  is  agreeably  sweet,  and  is  oommonly  need  with 
porridge.  I  have  also  used  it  with  tea  and  coiFee,  and  have  found  it  to  answer  as  a 
very  good  substitute  for  oow's  milk.  The  kernel,  when  thus  fully  matured,  is  afao 
removed  from  the  shell,  out  up  into  three  or  four  pieces,  dried  on  a  "  bather"  in  the 
sun,  and  exported  as  copra,  at  the  rate  of  about  from  £10  per  ton,  from  wlileh  the 
famous  coco  nut  oil  is  extracted.  The  period  of  drying,  which  of  course  is  regulated 
by  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  occupies  about  three  or  four  di^ys,  at  the  end  ol 
which  time  the  kernel  has  lost  about  half  its  original  weight.  Each  tree  yields  about 
150  nuts  annually,  of  which  4,000  are  required  to  make  a  ton  of  oopnL  The  shell, 
which  makes  good  fuel,  is  used  for  drinking-vesseli  and  for  oulinaiy  purposes.  The 
fibre  of  the  husk,  known  as  coir,  is  used  by  the  natives  for  an  almost  unlimited  variety 
of  purposes,  and  with  Europeans  its  uses  are  of  course  well  known.  The  wood  of  the 
palm,  being  fibrous,  is,  when  newly  cut,  quite  flexible.  It  is  justly  prised  by  the 
Fijians,  who  use  it  for  the  woodwork  of  their  houses,  and  for  numerous  other  purposes. 
The  bread-fruit  is  grown  abundantly  in  Kadavu,  on  the  fertile  flats  skirting  the 
seashore ;  also  in  the  valleys  the  tree  flourishes,  and  the  fruit  attains  its  greatest 
degree  of  development  Apart  from  its  food-producing  qualities,  the  tree  possesses 
many  properties  of  economic  value.  It  yields  a  glutinous  subetanoe  of  a  somewhat 
light  colour,  which,  upon  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  consolidates,  and  assumes  such 
powerful  tenacious  properties  that  the  application  of  its  substance  is  lai^gely  used  for 
the  cementing  of  the  planks  of  canoes  and  other  vessels  requiring  the  application  of 
a  binding  substance.  The  inner  casing-leaves  of  the  pods  are  also  used  as  a  substitate 
for  fine  sand-paper,  especially  in  poUBhing  trinkets  made  of  the  tortoise-shell,  for 
which  use  it  is  justly  valued.  The  fruit  of  the  tree  is  cooked,  either  by  boiling 
roasting,  or  by  baking  in  the  earthen  and  stone  oven,  and  afterwards  prepared  in 
various  ways  for  food,  being  sometimes  pounded  up  with  the  coco-nut  mUk,  made  into 
a  delicious  pudding,  and  otherwise  eaten  in  its  pure  state,  either  form  of  which  is 
excellent. 

Many  varieties  of  esculents  are  grown  and  cultivated  by  the  native  lords  of  the 
soiL  Of  these,  the  taro  {Colocana  antiquorum),  of  which  there  are  two  varieties,  the 
wet  and  the  dry,  is  said  to  possess  the  more  powerful  nutritious  substances  for  human 
food.  It  is  cooked  by  the  same  process  as  the  bread-fruit,  and  eaten  in  similarly 
prepared  forms.  The  leaf,  which,  when  fully  developed,  is  amongst  the  most  perfect 
in  symmetry  and  beauty  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  also  the  most  useful,  is  in  shape 
somewhat  after  the  form  of  the  heart  of  a  large  animal.  To  the  touch,  and  in  external 
appearance,  it  resembles  a  velvety  substance.  It  is  utilised  by  the  natives  for  drinking 
and  water-carrying  purposes,  and  for  such  uses  it  is  much  preferable  to  the  mannfao- 
tured  European  article.  When  boiled  and  mashed  up  with  butter  it  forms  one  of  the 
most  wholesome  and  delidous  table  vegetables — spinage.  It  acts  on  the  liver,  and  its 
periodical  use  will  hisure  perfect  regularity  of  and  act  as  a  stimulant  to  the  digestive 
oiganisation.  I  strongly  recommend  its  use  to  dyspeptic  subjects,  and  to  new  arrivals 
in  the  colony.  Its  native  name  is  dalo.  Tobacco  and  yagona  {Piper  nnethyitieum)  are 
cultivated,  but,  excepting  several  varieties  of  bananas,  the  natives  show  no  special 
desire  to  plant  fruit.  They  appear  quite  content  with  Nature's  offerings.  Several 
varieties  of  oranges,  mangoes,  custard-apples,  lemons,  limes,  and  pine-apples  grow  in 
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a  practdcallj  wild  itate.  They  might  at  one  time  have  been  planted,  but  their 
development  and  nouiiahment  .are  now  left  entirely  to  Nature's  control  and  care 
amongst  the  opulence  of  her  ofibpzing  in  the  wilda  of  the  forest  The  shady  bowers 
of  the  forest  glens  are  OTerhanging  and  adorned  with  the  branches  and  foliage  of  the 
orange  trees.  Of  these  there  are  the  very  lai|^  granulated,  coarse-grained,  thick- 
skinned  variety,  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  the  bitter  variety  used  for  preserves, 
and  several  of  the  sweet-eating  varieties,  whose  skins  contain  a  superabundance  of  the 
usual  oily  substance  pteuliar  to  the  skins  of  oranges,  which  in  Fiji  retards  and  pre- 
vents them  from  properly  maturing.  The  surface  of  the  ground  is  thickly  covered 
with  the  &llen  oranges^  and  the  whole  surrounding  atmosphere  infused  with  their 
delicious  perfume,  which  appears  to  steal  upon  the  senses,  so  that  those  subject  to  its 
influence  are  intoxicated  with  the  enthralling  gentle  breezes  of  the  forest  recesses,  and 
become  lost  in  admiration*of  Nature's  ezhaustless  wealth  and  munificence. 

The  ivi  tree,  or  Polynesian  chestnut  {Inoearpui  ethUis),  also  flourishes  in  Kadavu, 
where  its  economic  properties  and  umbrageous  nature  are  rightly  prized.  It  is  when 
exposed  to  the  fierce  rays  of  the  torrid  sun  that  its  cool  shade  is  to  white  and  black 
alike  hailed  with  joy.  The  nut,  which  is  enclosed  in  a  hard,  thick,  strong,  fibrous 
casing,  is  of  an  oval  shape,  and  when  boiled  it  is  an  agreeable  and  palatable  food.  In 
times  when  cultivated  food  is  scarce,  the  natives  are  dependent  largely  upon  the  ivi 
nut  for  sustenance. 

Orotons,  hibiscus,  several  varieties  of  wild  fiowers,  and  many  ornamental  shrubs 
grow  in  wild  profusion  over  many  parts  of  the  island.  The  forest,  although  much 
scattered  in  patches,  and  inextensive  in  magnitude,  produces  the  largest  trees  in  the 
Fiji  group,  whose  timbers,  for  local  ship,  boat,  and  house  building  purposes,  are 
highly  valued.  Several  varieties  are  also  well  suited  for  cabinet-making  purposes, 
especially  the  vesi  {Afzdia  bijtiga)  and  dilo  {OalophjfUum  inophyllum).  Their  timbers 
are  cloae-grained,  and  take  a  fine  polish.  For  ship  and  boat  building  purposes  the 
following  timber  trees  are  the  best:  dakua  [Dammara  vUientia),  vivi  (8erianthe$ 
myriadenia),  damanu  {Calophf/Uitm  humum/M),  also  the  vesi  and  the  dilo. 

Of  domestic  animals,  there  is  the  pig,  the  goat,  the  dog,  and  the  cat.  The 
feathered  family  is  represented  by  the  fowl,  the  turkey,  and  the  dude,  also  several 
varieties  of  pigeons  ;  parrots,  hawks,  owls,  and  a  number  of  small  birds  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  brilliant  plumage,  abound  in  the  shades  of  the  forest.  Beautiful 
botterfiies,  moths,  beetles,  flies,  and  numerous  other  insects  of  various  shapes,  shades, 
and  sizes,  are  at  home  in  the  cover  of  the  island  verdure.  The  rat  and  flying-fox  are 
perhaps  the  only  animals  indigenous  to  Fiji  The  small  number  of  snakes  inhabiting 
the  branches  of  the  forest  trees  are  of  a  non- venomous  kind.  They  are  small  in  size, 
and  at  all  times  appear  in  a  torpid  state. 

Fresh-water  prawns  and  eels  are  plentiful  in  the  creeks,  and  several  varieties  of 
land-crabs  are  common.  The  sea-shore  and  reefs  abound  in  shell-fish  of  various 
description,  and  plentiful  supplies  of  scaled  fishes  are  caught  by  nets  in  the  shallow 
waters  of  the  barrier  and  fringing  reel  Tortoises  are  also  caught,  their  flesh  eaten 
by  the  native  aristocracy,  and  their  shell  used  for  ornamental  and  commercial 
purposes. 

NATIVXB. 

The  native  population  of  Kadavu  numbers  about  7,500,  who  live  in  separate  towns 
or  villages,  in  diff'erent  districts.  Acbording  to  constitutional  laws  and  usages,  each 
district  is  subject  to  its  deputy  chief,  called  Buli,  and  sumamed  after  the  district  to 
which  he  belongs,  who  again  in  turn  is  responsible  to  the  provincial  chief,  whose 
ofllcial  title  is  Roko,  and  who,  as  recognised  head,  is  their  official  representative  to 
the  State,  also  their  hereditary  representative  in  the  native  Parliament.    This  Roko, 
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who  18  only  appointed  by  the  Crown,  reoeiyes  •  aalary  from  the  Stftte,  and  is  allowed 
an  official  secretary,  who  is  designated  Vunivola.  The  reigning  Roko,  who  is  fiw 
advanced  in  years,  is  without  teeth,  and  quite  blind.  When  enjoying  the  hcepitiJity 
of  his  court,  nothing  used  to  delight  me  more  than  waiting  upon  him  in  the  morning 
with  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  even,  holding  the  cup  to  his  mouth  ;  and  I  am  almost  sore 
our  affection  was  mutual.  He  was  kind  and  obliging,  and  possessed  all  the  qaaUtisB 
of  a  noble  mind  aod  of  a  good  ruler,  with  gentleness  in  his  manner,  and  resolution  in 
all  his  actions.  His  native  name  is  Qara-ni-Valu,  literally  interpreted  Cave-of-war,  a 
name  which  in  every  respect  appears  from  his  early  history  to  have  been  quite 
applicable,  as  he  possesses  a  g^iant  frame,  and  the  history  of  his  early  exploits  in 
warfare  is  quite  thrilling,  even  to  the  modem  mind.  The  natives  of  Kadava  are,  in 
common  with  their  neighbours  of  the  adjacent  islands,  a  physically  strong  and 
healthy  people.  A  fewsuffiM'  from  ophthalmia,  ringworm,  and  elephantiasis,  and  a  few 
cases  of  phthisis  may  occasionally  be  met  with,  but  this  is  by  no  means  common. 
They  are  somewhat  light  in  colour,  with  immense  broad  chests,  fine  arms,  and 
beautifuUy-formed  limbs,  bright  eyes,  and  although  generally  somewhat  broad,  the 
features  are  often  intelligent.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  vivacious,  kind,  oUiging,  coorteoui^ 
and  hospitable.  They  are  not  over-sensitive  subjects,  consequently  slow  to  take 
offence,  and  so,  unlike  their  European  brethren,  they  rarely  lose  mental  control.  Hus 
latter  characteristic  1b  a  distinctive  feature  in  their  temperament.  In  social 
discussions,  at  State  and  public  assemblages,  and  at  legal  tribunals,  they  exhibit 
superior  tact  to  the  average  European  by  their  cool  and  collected  utterances.  The 
plebeian  and  the  king  are  alike  gifted  in  oratory.  Stammering  and  stuttering  in  public 
speech  are  unknown  to  thenL  They  are  bom  elooutiomsts  and  accomplished  rhetori- 
cians. Their  reasoning  Unities  are  moderately  good,  and  their  social  organs  are 
generally  most  harmoniously  arranged.  They  have  keen  perceptive  faculties,  and  are 
good  at  natural  design.  They  are  good  at  imitation,  remarkably  clever  caricaturisti^ 
and  natural  cynics.  They  laugh  at  their  white-skinned  brethren  for  their  characteristie 
accomplishments,  which  haye  become  proverbial,  in  readily  losing  mental  oontroL 
When  in  that  condition  they  are  dubbed  "  fools."  They  have  a  keen  sense  of  justice^ 
and  discourage  acts  of  dishonour.  They  are  keen  traders,  and  like  to  obtain  full  value 
for  their  goods.  Charity  in  its  pure  and  broader  aspect,  when  uncontaminated  by 
European  intercourse,  reigns  'in  its  natural  state  in  their  midat,  and  with  them  it 
begins  at  homei  Hospitality  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Kadavu  natives :  it 
makesitself  felt,  and  extends  in  every  direction.  In  their  villages,  amongst  themselves, 
to  neighbouring  villages,  to  strangers  of  their  own  class,  and  to  all  daeses  and  condi- 
tions of  Europeans  the  frugal  board  of  hospitality  is  freely  spread.  Tardiness  with 
food  is  absolutely  foreign  to  their  nature.  One  of  their  chief  aims  in  life  is  to  provide 
an  abundant  supply  of  food  for  their  wants,  and,  as  they  give  liberally  to  others,  so^ 
too,  they  expect,  when  required,  liberality  in  return.  The  nature  of  my  official  duties 
necessitated  an  almost  continuous  intercourse  with  the  natives  of  Kadavu  and  otfao' 
parts  of  Fiji.  I  have  camped  for  many  months  continuously  in  their  midst ;  I  have 
for  years  eaten  of  their  products  ;  it  is  therefore  with  much  assurance  and  the  fnllssi 
confidence  that  I  pronounce  them  amongst  the  most  hospitable,  liberal,  and  charitable 
race  of  people  upon  the  earth.  European  hospitalitiy  and  charity  at  any  time  1b 
mythical,  but  when  placed  in  contrast  with  that  of  the  Fijian  it  sinks  into  insignificance. 

Petty  quarrelling,  jealousy,  division,  and  dissension  are  uncommon  to  them. 
They  religiously  observe  their  social  laws  and  usages,  and  the  slightest  infringement 
thereof  insures  prompt  and  adequate  punishment  to  the  offender.  Under  the  old 
native  tribal  r^me  the  punishment  usually  inflicted  upon  delinquents  was  torture, 
degradation,  and  death. 
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Thej  are  a  servile  people,  and  loyalty  to  their  chief  is  a  prevaOiDg  feature  in  their 
charaeter.  In  all  things,  and  at  all  times, 'his  commands  are  law,  and  formerly  the 
acrifice  of  life  in  their  execution  was  considered  honourable  and  heroia  Human 
sacrifice  on  State  and  festive  occasions  was  one  of  the  clauses  in  their  social  code. 
Whenever  the  death  of  a  chief  or  prince  occurred,  young  and  handsome  women,  gaily 
attired  in  gorgeous  native  robes,  would  voluntarily  present  themselves  at  the  obsequies, 
and  demand  to  be  buried  alive,  as  an  illustration  of  devotion  to  the  departed  one. 
Likewise,  at  the  building  of  a  chief's  or  other  important  house,'  when  the  pit  was  dug 
ready  to  receive  the  central  supporting  pillar  of  the  house,  two  or  three  men  also 
gaily  attired  would  deliberately  jump  into  it,  and  with  due  solemnity  allow  the  pillar 
to  be  lowered,  and  the  earth  filled  in  upon  their  living  forms.  This,  with  the  launching 
of  war-canoes~over  the  prostrate  bodies  of  living  men,  was  a  common,  and  to  them 
necessary,  method  of  human  sacrifice.  Strangulation  of  the  sick  and  maimed  was 
f onnerly  the  customary  practice  amongst  the  Kadavu  tiibe.  Although  far  behind  the 
times  in  modem  advancement,  they  were  nevertheless  several  steps  ahead  of  it  in 
logical  ideas,  as  they  practically  believed  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

Based  upon  and  in  accordance  with  natural  laws,  their  social  organisations  are 
elaborate  and  apparently  perfect.  It  is  when  attempting  to  incorporate  the  native 
social  and  moral  laws  with  that  of  a  foreign  civilised  nation  that  friction  and  com- 
plications arise.  Left  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  social  usages  and  rights,  the  natives 
of  a  country  will  thrive ;  take  that  away  from  them,  and  make  them  amenable  and 
subservient  to  that  of  civilisation,  and  they  will  surely  degenerate.  They  possess  a 
parliament  and  a  court  of  law,  both  of  which  are  presided  over  by  ministers  and 
magistrates  of  their  own  class,  before  whom  aU  disputes  and  grievances  must  be  dealt 
with.  They  have  a  gaol  in  the  capital,  and  every  village  possesses  its  officer  of  the  law 
in  the  person  of  police^x>nstable,  the  number  of  each  village  being  proportional  to  its 
population.  They  have  churches,  state  and  mission  schools  in  charge  of  native  teachers, 
where  the  youths  receive  education  and  religious  instruction.  They  hold  devotional 
service  on  Sundays  and  on  some  of  the  week-days,  and  never  neglect  evening  and 
occasionally  have  morning  prayers  in  their  houses.  The  former  is  usually  ofifered  just 
before  retiring  for  the  night.  They  pray  apparently  earnestly  and  aloud,  with  mar- 
vellous fluency.  In  the  native  teacher's  house  the  evening  and  morning  prayers  are 
usually  preceded  by  the  singing  of  a  hynm  or  psalm,  the  incantation  of  which  sounds 
most  melodious  from  a  short  distance.  Music  is  taught  in  the  schools,  more  especially 
in  those  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic  mission  stations,  and  presided  over  by  those 
devoted  self-sacrificing  and  learned  French  priests,  of  which  the  stations  situated  at 
Levuka  and  Bureta,  Ovalau,  supply  worthy  representatives. 

No  companionship  appears  to  exist  betwixt  man  and  wife.  She  is  generally  the 
slave  of  her  lord,  and  apparently  she  has  no  ambition  to  improve  her  state.  Her  work 
usually  consists  of  fishing,  mat,  cloth,  and  pottery  making,  plantation  weeding,  the 
procuring  of  firewood,  the  carrying,  cooking,  and  serving  of  food,  the  whole  of  the 
household  duties,  the  dramatic  entertainment  of  the  men,  and  numerous  other  minor 
and  auxiliary  labours.  The  young  women  are  pleasant^  graceful,  kind,  vivacious,  and 
possess  many  natural  endearing  charms,  and  imperfect  development  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence amongst  them.  Maidens  are  always  readily  distinguished  by  a  few  long  narrow 
plaits  of  hair  hang^g  down  the  side  of  their  heads.  When  they  become  wives  these 
maidenly  ornaments  are  cut  ofil  They  marry  according  to  English  marriage  law,  and 
the  application  of  the  law  of  divorce  is  as  rare  as  it  is  novel.  Infidelity  and  immoral 
practices  are  extremely  rare  amongst  the  female  section  of  the  Kadavu  community. 
In  this  respect  their  characters  are  truly  worthy  of  emulation.  Their  dwelling-houses, 
which  are  neatly  built  of  timber,  reeds,  and  thatch,  are  sometimes  beautifully  oma- 
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mooted  internally  with  dengoi  wrought  in  coloured  aeimit  made  from  the  oooo-nat 
fibre.  The  floors  are  covered  with  beautifully  wrought  mata ;  and  when  well  built  and 
finished  a  Fijian  houae  is  the  most  cool  and  comfortable  that  can  be  constructed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  tropical  climate.  The  larger  and  more  important  hooses 
are  buDt  upon  foundations  of  from  2ft.  to  10ft  in  height,  constructed  of  atone  and 
coral,  and  are  usually  approached  at  the  main  entrance  by  means  of  a  maseiye  plank 
of  hard  wood  placed  at  an  angle,  the  inclination  of  whidi  is  governed  by  the  height  of 
the  foundation,  and  the  length  of  itself,  with  footsteps  hewn  out  of  the  solid  wood. 
This  plank,  needless  to  say,  is  more  easily  taaversed  by  the  barefooted  natives  than  by 
the  booted  whites.  Houses  of  this  class-  are  usually  thatched  on  the  roof  with  the 
leaf  of  the  sugar-cane,  which  lasts  for  many  years,  and  whose  durability  is  anaurpaaMd 
for  this  special  purpose.  The  interior  front  section  is  occupied  by  one  or  more  square 
fire-places,  and  the  extreme  end  by  an  elevated  dais  composed  of  dried  vegetation,  and 
covered  with  mats,  the  whole  imposuig  structure  forming  a  huge  bed,  the  hei^t  and 
area  of  which  depend  upon  the  importance  of  its  owner.  The  Kadavuans  are  thorough 
practical  agriculturists,  and  their  importance  as  food-producers  is  fully  reoogniaed  by 
all  classes  of  colonists,  who  are  dependent  almost  altogether  upon  the  yield  of  their 
harvest  for  v^etable  food.  They  pay  their  taxes  in  kind,  and  their  plantatiooa  pro- 
duce, in  addition  to  that  required  for  their  own  use,  suffldent  for  the  oonsamptioii 
of  a  considerable  export  trade  to  European  centres  in  different  parts  of  the  gronp- 
They  plant  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  maize,  cotton,  kava  (Piper  methyiUcum),  yarns,  several 
varieties  of  sweet  potatoes,  pumpkins,  arrowroot,  beans,  taro,  &c  They  are  expert 
irrigationists,  and  its  value  in  enriching  and  improving  land  has  long  been  known  to 
them.  Their  agricultural  land  may  be  divided  into  two  claaaeo  alluvium  flats  and 
hillside  slopes.  Plantations  on  the  former  are  in  all  cases  bounded  by  natural 
boundaries,  and  subdivided  artificially  into  sections  of  uniform  areas  representing 
individual  shares.  That  these  artificial  division  marks  may  consiBt  of  stones,  mud- 
dykes,  furrows,  or  stakes  will  altogether  depend  upon  natural  conditions  and  individual 
peculiarities.  Natural  boundaries  are  usually  creeks  and  rivulets  whose  waters,  being 
ever  permanent^  are  conducted  to  the  cultivated  subdiviuons  by  artificial  channels  and 
wooden  troughs.  Hillside  plantations  are  usually  terraced  and  irrigated  by  the 
waters  of  neighbouring  creeks  gravitated  thither,  sometimes  from  considerable  dis- 
tances, through  bamboos  and  artificial  races.  Although  both  classes  of  plantations 
show  great  agricultural  method  and  skill,  the  latter  presents  greater  artistic  features, 
and  when  well  executed  it  is  somewhat  picturesque.  The  utilisation  of  astronomy  as 
handmaiden  to  agriculture  was,  even  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  colony,  fully 
recognised.  That  the  heavenly  bodies  were  methodically  observed  by  the  Kadavuans 
is  clearly  exemplified  by  their  application  of  stellar  cyclic  periods  to  the  regulation  of 
the  seasons.  Even  now,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  of  civilisation,  the  times  for 
sowing  and  for  reaping  are  generally  indicated  by  the  apparent  positions  of  the  con- 
stellations, that  of  the  Pleiades  ( Vruta),  Cruoia  (Na  Iri),  and  Orion  {Na  Qa),  bdng 
prominent. 

Although  cannibalism,  practised  within  narrow  and  contracted  limits,  no  doubt 
existed,  its  dramatic  and  awe-inspiring  history,  for  which  European  missionaries  are 
largely  responsible,  is  obviously  grossly  exaggerated,  and  calculated  to  inflict  grievous 
injury  upon  the  natives  and  their  possessions.  Delinquents  were  sometimes  punished 
by  death.  They  were  usually  attired  in  fantastical  native  garments,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  and  placed  uncomfortably  close  to  the  edge  of  the  oven  (2oik>)  where  they  were 
compeUed  to  watch  the  process  of  heating  and  preparing  it  for  their  reception.  When 
the  stones  forming  the  lining  of  the  oven  became  red  hot»  the  unfortunate  victims^ 
who  during  the  process  were  scorched  by  the  intensity  of  its  heat,  were  dealt  a  tenible 
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and  f  &tal  blow  on  the  back  of  the  head  with  a  club,  and  pitched  into  the  yawning  oven  ! 
The  religion  is  Proteetant  and  Roman  Catholic ;  and  although  apparently  devout  wor- 
ahippen,  I  am,  from  doee  observation  of  actions  and  numerous  confessions,  constrained 
to  believe  they  do  not  yet  understand  modem  Christianity  from  the  national  stand- 
point They  listen  attentively  to  the  promulgation  of  religious  doctrine,  but  they  are 
unable  to  grasp  its  substance,  and  unwilling  to  believe  Scriptural  texts. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Allardyce,  who  represents  the  Gk>vemment  as  stipendiary  magistrate 
and  native  tax-collector,  pays  periodical  visits  to  the  island.  Mr.  Allardyce  is  always 
ready  to  render  personal  assistance  and  supply  information,  and  his  services  were 
sometimes  valuable  to  me  in  recording  the  time  when  engaged  conducting  my 
istronomioal  observations,  especially  in  my  observation  of  the  total  eclipse  of  the 
coon  on  10th  April,  1884 ;  also  those  necessary  for  geodetic  and  trigonometrical 
operations.  It  is  therefore  with  much  pleasure  that  I  associate  his  name  with  that 
interesting  work. 

GLDIATB. 

From  a  climatic  point  of  view  Eadavu  occupies  the  enviable  position  of  the  Fiji 
group.  Its  high  lands  and  general  physical  conditions,  combined  with  its  geographical 
position,  are  favourable  to  moderate  and  uniform  range  of  temperature,  which  com- 
bination of  causes  tends  to  produce  favourable  climatio  effects  conducive  to  healthy 
conditions  in  their  various  aspects.  Considered  as  essentially  tropical,  the  climate  of 
Kadavu  is  almost  perfect.  Tempered  by  the  cool  south-east  trade-winds,  from  the 
beginning  of  April  till  the  end  of  November  the  atmosphere  is  cool  and  enjoyable  on 
the  lower  localities,  while  its  condition  on  the  high  lands  is  manifestly  cool,  refreshing, 
and  bracing.  The  climate  is  dry,  and  notwithstanding  the  usual  periodical  wet 
season  so  common  in  the  tropics,  that  to  ^iiich  Eadavu  is  subjected  is  mild  and  of 
short  duration.  Thus  it  follows  that  the  sum  of  the  foregoing  conditions,  when  com- 
bined with  its  beautiful,  picturesque  natural  scenery,  provides  all  the  requirements 
necessary  to  render  Eadavu  congenial  to  the  life  and  well-being  of  mankind.  Other 
conditions  being  equal,  I  would  scarcely  wish  a  more  charming  place  in  which  to  pass 
my  life.  The  absence  of  systematic  meteorological  observations  for  a  useful  ^nd 
reliable  period  preclude  the  supply  of  indicated  measurements.  In  conclusion,  may  I 
be  permitted  to  add,  that  if  the  many  months  of  solitude  and  hardships,  not  unaccom- 
panied by  actual  mental  and  physical  pain,  devoted  to  survey  and  scientific  exploration 
in  Eadavu,  tend  to  promote  the  laudable  objects  of  your  Society,  in  however 
small  a  degree,  I  shall  consider  my  labours  amply  repaid. 

This  paper  was  also  sent  to  the  Royal  Scottish  Geographical  Society  and  printed 
in  December,  1889  (with  a  capital  map  of  the  island),  in  the  ScoiiUh  Oeographieal 
Magazine. 


The  Merv  Oasis.— After  the  annexation  of  Merv,  a  part  of  that  territory, 
comprising  about  886  square  miles,  was  formed  into  a  private  estate  for  the  Emperor 
of  Russia.  It  lies  twenty-eight  miles  from  the  town  of  Merv  and  near  the  railway 
station  of  BaSram-Ali  About  forty  miles  from  this  station  an  immense  dam*  has 
nearly  been  completed  to  check  the  waters  of  the  Murgab,  whidi  will  be  used  for  the 
irrigation  of  the  property.  Kext  spring,  when  the  irrigation  canals  have  been  con- 
structed, a  fifth  of  the  estate  will  be  colonised.  For  this  purpose  Mohammedan 
settlers  from  Ferghana  will  be  chosen,  these  being  best  able  to  endure  the  dry  and 
hot  climate  of  the  Merv  oasis,  where  the  thermometer  often  stands  in  summer  as 
high  as  112''  to  120'*  Y^—Dtuttche  Rundichau  Bd.  xii.  Heft  11. 
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RHINS  OF  GALLOWAY:    A  COLONIAL  COMPARISON. 
Bt  Mb.  W.  G.  black,  F.R.C.S.E.,  F.R.M.S. 

[Read  to  the  Memben  in  the  Library,  Tuesday,  Jcdy  22nd,  1890.] 

SiNOB  visiting  several  localties  in  the  neighboivhood  of  Stranner,  I  have  been 
impressed  with  the  idea  of  the  similarity  of  this  part  of  Wigtonshire  in  physical  con- 
formation to  that  of  the  Cape  district  in  South  Africa. 

At  the  south-west  extremity  of  Scotland  there  is  a  peninsula  with  two  pointe 
directed  north  and  south,  and  a  face  directed  west,  and  separating  the  Rhine  of 
Qalloway  from  the  mainland  are  two  bays  looking  north  and  south,  and  an  intervening 
isthmus  on  which  lies  the  town  of  Stranraer.  How  much  the  same  condition  of  things 
is  found  at  the  Cape,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  any  map  of  South  Africa. 

There  are  two  bays — ^north.  Table  Bay,  and  south,  False  Bay,  with  an  isthmus 
between  them,  the  Cape  Flats,  on  one  comer  of  which  lies  Cape  Town.  The  pahit^hmIa 
has  a  north  point  called  Green  Point,  and  a  south  point  called  Cape  Pointy  and  a  face 
looking  west  with  a  rocky  coast,  much  like  the  Galloway  peninsula  about  Port 
Patrick.  This  tract  again  has  a  northern  end  at  Elirkholm  Point,  and  a  southern  at 
the  MuU  of  Galloway,  all  high  land  and  rocky.  The  main  coast  line  tends  north 
in  Galloway  to  Ayrshire,  and  also  north  in  the  Cape  to  Malmesbury,  and  the  south 
coast  line  in  Wigtonshire  goes  east  to  Kirkcudbright^  and  in  the  Cape  east  to 

SweUendam. 

The  similarity  is  further  borne  out  by  the  high  ranges  of  mountains,  the  Hotten- 
tot Hollands  at  the  Cape  on  the  mainland,  and  by  the  Benerard  and  others  of  the 
Braid  Fell  range  here  in  the  Luce  district  of  Galloway.  The  only,  and  a  great  differ- 
ence consiEftB  in  the  absence  of  a  Table  Mountain  Range  in  Gkdloway  on  the  Rhins,  bat 
there  are  some  low  hills  to  represent  it,  Craighead  and  Bannore.  The  geological 
features  also  seem  analogous,  as  there  are  silurian  strata  in  both  as  the  bed  rock  ^1 
over,  with  granite  showing  here  and  there,  at  the  Cape,  and  basalt  in  Galloway  instpad. 
Here  again  we  come  across  the  real  feature  which  accentuates  the  geological  difference 
between  the  two,  and  causes  the  absence  of  a  table  mountain  in  Galloway.  This  seems 
to  be  due  to  denudation  of  the  carboniferous  strata  from  Galloway,  which  ezists  only 
in  a  semilunar  patch  at  the  west  coast  of  Iioch  Ryan,  and  there  is  none  left  to  f onn  a 
mountain. 

At  the  Cape  the  secondary  horizontal  carboniferous  sandstones  remain  in  that 
range  to  form  Table  Mountain,  though  they  are  denuded  from  the  Cape  flats  as  in 
Galloway  in  the  Luce  flats. 

Finally,  the  analogy  between  the  two  may  be  carried  into  an  examination  of  the 
causes  of  the  present  physical  conformation  of  the  district.  It  Ib  likely  that  both  Table 
Bay  and  Loch  Ryan  were  formed  by  irruptions  of  the  sea  by  north-west  storms 
breaking  down  the  rocky  barriers  that  crossed  their  mouths,  and  washing  in  upon  the 
lower  country  behind  them  to  the  south-east.  The  remains  of  these  barriers  are  to 
be  distinguished  in  Robben  Island,  at  the  Cape,  and  the  Scaur  at  Loch  Ryan. 
Luce  Bay,  on  the  other  hand,  as  well  as  False  Bay,  were  probably  denuded  estuaries 
of  former  rivers  that  ran  through  their  middles  to  the  south,  which  have  been 
widened  out  right  and  left  by  south-weet  and  south-east  gales  into  open  bays. 
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Under  this  idea  the  Luce  and  PQtanton  and  other  small  brooklets  were  feeders  of  a 
larger  river  in  the  middle  of  Luce  Bay  that  ran  'towards  the  rocky  islets  at  the 
mouth.  In  the  same  way  at  the  Gape  the  streams  from  the  Hottentot  Holland 
Moontains,  the  Erste  river,  and  that  at  Somerset  West,  poured  their  contents  into  a 
larger  river  that  ran  out  down  the  middle  of  False  Bay.  The  barennees  of  the  silurian 
strata  all  over  Galloway  shows  the  paucity  of  deposition  of  rock  strata  aftewards,  and 
only  a  long  patch  of  carboniferous  is  found  along  the  west  coast  of  Loch  Ryan  at  the 
present  day.  This  may,  however,  be  representative  of  these  strata  that  filled  up  the 
hollow  between  the  Luce  and  Leswalt  ranges  of  hills  east  and  west  of  Stranraer. 
The  rest  of  it  south  over  the  Stoneykirk  Flats  and  Luce  Bay  have  been  swept  away,  as 
it  has  been  over  the  Cape  Flats  and  False  Bay. 

The  analogy  between  the  two  districts  may  be  still  further  extended  by  consider- 
ing the  modem  appropriation  of  each  by  towns  and  harbours  and  properties  which, 
however,  are  only  the  decorations  of  topography.  Cape  Town  and  Stranraer 
are  very  comparable  in  being  ports  and  railway  termini,  and  similarly  situated  at  the 
south-west  end  of  their  respective  bays.  Port  Patrick  again  can  be  compared  to 
Hovet's  Bay  on  the  Cape,  as  both  are  used  for  fishing  purposes,  and  both  are  much 
exposed  to  storms  from  the  south-west  Qlen  Luce  in  many  ways  may  be  considered 
another  Stellenbosch,  called  colloquially  Sleepy  Hollow,  as  both  recline  in  shady 
valleys,  and  both  are  somewhat  literary  and  bucolic  in  life  and  pursuits*  The  village 
of  Sandheads  looks  like  Muysenbeig,  and  Chapel  Rossan  seems  a  suitable  Ealk  Bay 
in  miniature  and  prospects,  and  nothing  can  be  better  assimilated  than  Dunmore  in 
the  one  place  and  Simon's  Bay  in  the  other  as  small  harbours.  And  as  to  properties, 
who  would  not  at  once  pitch  upon  the  mansion  of  Ardwell  House  and  Logan  House 
as  representatives  of  the  two  Constantias,  of  the  Cloetes,  and  Van  Reenan,  at  Tynberg? 
The  Grand  Seigneur  in  each  will  be  the  Lochnau  Castle  with  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  and 
Newlands  associated  with  the  residence  of  the  Gk>vemor  of  the  Cape. 

Lastly,  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay  we  may  venture  to  associate  the  Hays  of 
Dunragett  with  the  MaskeUs  of  Moigenstein,  at  Somerset  West.  The  tracts  of  rail- 
ways are  also  on  very  similar  lines,  and  the  one  wanting  to  complete  the  system  is  the 
proposed  one  from  Stranraer  to  Dunumore,  to  be  compared  to  that  from  Cape  Town 
to  Simon's  Bay,  and  the  termini  are  at  Cape  Town  and  Stranraer. 


CnrrentS  Above  tJs. — Mr.  F.  Galton,  in  some  recent  remarks  on  the 
importance  of  observing  the  upper  currents  of  the  air,  said  that  the  great  thing  we 
now  want  to  know  is  t^e  state  of  the  air  above  us  ;  for  we  are  at  the  bottom  of  an 
aerial  ocean,  and  all  we  know  is  what  takes  place  at  the  bottom.  Imagine  how  little  a 
marine  animal  that  lived  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  having  the  same  intelligence  as 
ourselves,  would  know  of  the  currents  above.  That  is  precisely  our  position.  We 
jinderstand  only  one  horizontal  section  of  this  superincumbent  mass.  Captain  H. 
Toynbee,  of  England,  commenting  on  Mr.  Galton's  remarks,  observed  that  it  seems 
possible  that  cheap  balloons  may  be  used  to  advantage  where  upper  clouds  are  not 
seen.  He  thinks  this  is  proved  by  the  adventure  of  an  aeronaut  who  went  to  Madras 
a  while  ago  and  advertised  an  ascent,  fixing  the  hour  when  the  sea  breeze  had  set  in, 
with  the  object  of  being  driven  over  the  land.  There  were  no  upper  clouds  to  show 
the  motion  of  the  upper  currents  of  air.  Mr.  Bay  ley,  of  the  Revenue  Board  of  Madras, 
feared  that  there  might  be  an  upper  current  of  air  which  would  take  the  man  out  to 
sea.  He  took  his  glass  and  watched  the  balloon  from  his  office  window.  At  first,  in 
the  lower  stratum  of  air,  the  balloon  drifted  quickly  to  the  westward  over  the  land  ; 
but  soon,  giving  a  peculiar  twist,  it  moved  seaward  so  quickly  that  although  the  man 
pulled  the  string  of  the  valve,  allowing  the  gas  to  escape  very  freely,  he  fell  into  the 
sea  two  or  three  miles  from  the  land.  Boats  in  the  harbour  hunied  out  and  saved 
him. — OMthioaite*s  Oeographical  Magazine,  Aprils  1891, 
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THE   LAKES  OF  EASTERN  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

Bt  Mb.  J.  HOWABD  SXED.—lSa  Mapt.)* 

Addrened  to  the  Kembsn  in  tha  Library,  TaMdt^,  July  22, 18M.] 

At  the  prawnt  time  the  geography  at  Central  Africa  i*  continually  under  diacw- 
Bion.  Thii  is,  of  aouraa,  largely  due  to  the  raooni  remarkable  ezpedition  of  our 
diitinguiab«d  member,  Hr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  for  the  relief  and  reecue  of  Emin  Paiha, 
•0  gallant^  and  tooocMtuIly  carried  out  bj  the  greftt  traTaller  and  hi*  bnve  Mm- 
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K&  1.— Mapot  EutmiEquatorUl  Afrtealn  18W. 
pamoDS.  We  find  alio  a  grand  Boramble,  for  Afrioan  territory,  taking  pUoe  amoi( 
the  etates  of  Europe,  in  which,  each  power  i«  doing  ita  beet  tn  become  the  imog* 
nixed  maater  of  certain  enormoue  traeta  of  country.  At  luch  a  time  it  may  be 
of  intareat  to  the  membera  of  tha  Hancheitar  Geographicii  Society  to  conmder 
brieSy,  oondaely,  and  graphioaUy  the  development  of  our  knowledge,  during  the 
iMt  fort;  years,  of  one  of  the  niiwt  important  geographical  te«tarea  of  tlie  "  daA 
continent,"  viz.,  the  Lakes  of  Eaatom  Central  Africa. 

There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  ancianta  had  more  or  leaa  knowledge  of 
the  aliatenoe  of  lakes  in  the  centre  of  the  continent  of  Africa.  We  find  that  Ptolemf, 
who  lived  and  wrote  in  the  eecoad  century,  eepeciaUy  refers  to  tliem. 

•  The  Binpa  to  llluatrste  Uilii  paper  are  klndt;  lent  by  the  Bdltor  of  the  Frinwi  Uagt 
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The  gsognphioal  writ«n  ol  tha  middle  iigea,  ud  of  the  tixleratb,  Mventeentb, 
and  eighteenth  iwDturiee,  doubtleaa  knew  lomethiiig  of  the  lakaa ;  and  in  the  maps 
of  each  period,  lakea,  of  varriDg  neb  and  ahftp^  are  to  be  found  eoattered  over  the 
ooatiiWDt  in  vorioui  poaitiona. 

It  is  remttrkabls,  that  in  the  mapa  referred  to,  the  phymoel  feature*  aitiuted  on 
tha  immediate  coast-line  are  pret^  acountel;  fixed,  clearly  showing  them,  to  have 
been  laid  dovtn  hy  men  hanng  ooniiderable  astronomioal  knowledge,  auch  at  we 
shoatd  eipeot  to  find  among  the  Ukvigatoie  of  tboM  daji.  The  physical  features  of 
the  interior,  ihown  in  the  laame  mapa,  we  find,  howerer,  anything  bnt  correctly 
shaped  or  filed,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  our  own  more  exact  knowledge  of  to-day. 
This  ehowB  dearly  tiwt  they  were  known  to  the  map  mttkeie  of  the  lume  merely  b; 
report.  Arab,  native,  and  Portngueee  half-caate  traders,  tiavelling  to  the  interior, 
ould,  we  oan  well  undentand,  know  of  lakea,  rivne,  and  mountains,  which  they 


would  tM  and  traverse  in  their  jourasfs.    Th^  would,  however,  be  quite  incapable 


Ho.  1— Hie  HombM  KIhIiv  Hap,  lau. 


«f  aoonrataly  fixing  tb^  latitude  and  longitude,  or  oorreoUy  delineating  their  liie  and 

Each  sucoeeding  chartographer  seema  to  have  altered  the  pomdons,  or  altogether 
disoarded,  the  Iske^  rivers,  and  monnbuns  which  he  found  ahown  on  the  mape  of  his 
predeoessors,  natil  by  degrees  the  whole  centre  of  the  oontioent  of  Afrioa  gradually 
anamed  an  olmoet  empty  and  barren  sppearanoe  oil  tbe  map.  This  was  the  eondilian 
of  things  during  the  first  half  of  this  century ;  and  so  late  ae  the  year  1849  we  find  a 
map  published,  which,  wiUi  the  exoeplion  of  one  reputed  lake,  "Haravi,"  shows  the 
whole  of  Central  Africa,  from  several  degrees  north  of  the  equator  to  about  fifteen 
degrees  to  the  south,  practioatly  blank,  and  marked  "unexplored  territory,"  aa 
indicated  iu  map  So,  1,  The  one  lake  shown  in  dotted  lines,  lake  Haravi,  had  been 
more  or  leaa  known  by  repute  since  the  days  of  Pigaletta,  a  voysger  and  traveller 
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who  liTBd  In  th«  rirtwnUi  oeotaij.  Va  mUmdUo  informktioa  axiatad  of  iti  btnng 
beon  Tudtad  by  kn;  Europaan ;  iti  rM)  alitpa,  ud  importaiiaa  ifars  qdta 
DDknoim  ;  and  donbbi  wwe  ercn  axpraaKd  u  to  whathar  it  had  any  RziataDoa  at  ill 
bayolid  being  shown  in  tiie  maps  of  th«  pariod. 

Bnoh  ma  the  atata  of  knowladge  whea,  aailj  in  the  fiftiaa,  an  aoqnaiiitaiMM  «itk 
the  interior  of  the  oonttnant  in  tfaa  TioJuitr  of  HwnbM,  on  tha  aaat  ooMat^  begiD  k 
be  made  known  by  the  miaionaiie^  Meaara.  Eiap^  Rebmann,  and  Bifaardt,  who  iti 
then  Battled.  Thaae  gentleman  penetnted  aoma  diatanee  inland,  diaoorerad  tha  bow 
owppad  mouDtaiDB  Kilimanjar 
information.    In  tite  jaar  II 


inktod  D 


loh  otber  i 


a  ron^  aketoh  map  (aea  map  So,  S),  drawn  from  infonnatioD  obtained  frcan  U» 
natiTa  and  Arsb  toknlleia,  ihowing  ao  teonnooa  lake  oorering  many  flegraea  of  bolk 
latitude  and  longitude.    The  lake,  u  aketdiad,  not  eolj  eoTend  an  imTTMiTt—  at«a<< 
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Mo.>.^BiniaaaQd8pek<^ilCvc<1kDgto;lka  and  the  M;rans>  Ulrt^ 
oonntry,  bat  waa  known  in  diffivent  dtitrioti  by  different  namea.  Thna  wa  find,  at  Um 
extreme  north,  it  la  called  Lake  Uniamea,  or  of  the  moon ;  in  the  neighbourhood  rf 
the  fifth  parallel  of  latitude  Lake  Ukarewe;  a  little  farther  south  Lake  Ujiji;  fmthw 
Bonth  atill,  Nian]a  Hknba  (great  lake) ;  and  at  the  extreme  touth,  Nianja  Hdogo 
(little  lake).  The  moat  aonthem  end  of  the  reputed  lake,  it  will  be  aeen,  was  pboed 
approximately  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  aoppoied  Haravi  lake. 

The  publioaloon  of  the  map  and  the  rtporta  of  the  Mombaa  miiaiaDariaB  wH 
followed  by  the  deapatcb  of  an  expedition,  to  Central  Afrioa,  tor  the  parpen  ^ 
exploration,  under  the  auipioee  of  the  Royal  GeogrBphioal  Socaety,  who  deeided  to 
make  a  praotieal  eSbrt  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  tlM  inteiiiv. 

Thii  expedition  waa  led  by  OapL  B.  F.  Burton,  of  th«  Indian  Army,  a  ^vMtt 
who  had  already  won  renown  by  ■ucaeaafnlly  penetrating  difflenlt  and  dangeTOU 
ooantrieft     Capt.  Bnitcm  waa  aooompanied  by  I^ut.  Spake,  alao  of  the  Indkn  Amy 
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wlio  bad  baen  BBooiatod  with  him  In  a  preriou*  African  azpeditioii.  Burton  and 
Bpek*  p«netnt*d  the  interior  (rom  a  point  oppaait«  th*  iiland  of  Zuuibar.  TnininK 
tbtjr  baoki  on  the  coast,  early  in  Uie  jear  18G7,  the;  travelled  weatward,  and  dter 
many  diffionltiM,  of  nrions  kind*,  wen  rewarded  by  the  diKoreiy  of  Lake  l^ngan- 
jika  on  Fehraaiy  ISth,  1SG3.  The  bniTgUera  a&iiak  thii  lake  in  the  ndghbonrilood 
d  the  now  well-known  Arab  aaUlenMut  UjijL  The;  uplored  ft  portion  of  the 
nfstham  half  of  the  lake  and  then  tamed  their  etepa  homswarda.  From  tlw  Arftba 
Mttled  in  tlie  interior  they  learned  that  the  bugs  like,  ibown  in  the  map  of  the 
Uombai  miauonariei,  wm  a  oonfuaion  of  at  least  three  lakes,  via.,  the  Tanganyika, 
«r  Sea  ol  UjijI,  whlob  tb^  Tinted ;  anoUtar  lake  to  the  north,  known  to  the  Araba 


Ho.  t.-Speke  and  eruti  lUp  of  I^ks  Victoria,  and  LuU  Ndg^  ISOS. 
■e  the  Ukerewe  lake;  and  another  to  the  south,  wUob  Oiey  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  the  reputed  HsibtL 

On  tbeir  homeward  Jonmey,  8p<la,  with  the  oonsent  of  Burton,  made  a  flying 
Tidt  to  the  northward,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  view  ol  Lake  Dkarewe.  On  July 
Vth,  ISCS,  he  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  large  lake,  known  to  the  natiTea  aa 
the  KyBnBa,and  to  whioh  Bpekegave  the  nameol  Victorm.  Speke  found  tlkat  a  huge 
island  in  the  lake  bore  the  native  name  of  Ukarewe,  and  it  was  doubtless  from  this 
that  the  Arabs  knew  the  lake  by  that  namai 

Map  No.  8  ahowB  the  advanoe  of  knowledge  up  to  the  year  1860,  wluoi  the 
expedition  of  Burton  and  Speke  reached  the  ooast  on  their  retuiiL 

Speka  didmed  that  the  lake  {Tictoria]  which  he  had  discovered,  was  of  immense 
are* ;  but  Barton  did  not  attaeb  very  mnch  importance  to  his  oompanitMi's  diaoovery, 
and  in  his  oSdal  map  showed  only  that  portion  of  ths  lake  actually  viewed  1:^  Spake. 
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In  1869  Dr.  liyingBtone  diaoovered  the  aouth  end  of  Lake  Njuna,  or  Maraii,aBd 
thftt  lake  then  took  the  form  shown  in  map  Na  4. 

In  the  year  1860  Speke  again  set  sail  for  Africa,  as  chief  of  an  expediition  pr^ 
pofling  to  learn  more  of  Lake  Yictoria.  He  was  accompanied  by  CSaptain  Giant. 
Together  they  Tinted  the  north  end  of  the  Nyansa,  and,  partly  from  tliieir  own 
obeeryation  and  partly  from  native  report,  the  trayellers  gave  the  lake  the  ahape  and 
position  shown  in  map  No.  4.  From  native  report,  also,  they  were  able  to  fix  tiie 
approximate  position  of  another  lake  to  the  west  of  the  Victoria  Nyana^  and  known 
to  the  people  of  the  country  as  Luta  Kzige.  The  travellers  emeiged  from  the  daik- 
nees  of  Africa  in  1868,  after  three  years'  wanderings. 

At  Gondokoro,  on  the  Upper  Nile,  Speke  and  Grant  were  met  by  Iffr.  and  Mrs. 
Baker  (now  Sir  Samuel  and  Lady  Baker),  who  had  come  partly  in  search  of  the  long- 
lost  travellers,  and  partly  bent  on  geographical  discoveiy  themselves.  On  hearing  firam 
Speke  and  Grant  of  the  reputed  lake,  Luta  Noge,  which  they  had  been  oUjged 
to  leave,  Baker  determined  to  take  up  the  seardh,  and,  if  possible,  win  the  lamds 
whidi  would  reward  its  discoverer.  Sir  Samael,  and  his  heroic  wife,  biaTely  set 
their  faces  southward,  and,  after  months  of  teirible  suflforing  and  hardshqi,  wen 
rewarded  by  a  sight  of  the  Lata  Niige^  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Albert  KyanoL 
They  struck  the  lake  on  its  eastern  shore,  at  a  place  named  Vacovia.  The  lake  was  not 
completely  surveyed  by  Baker,  only  a  portion  of  its  eastern  shore  being  followed,  bat, 
from  his  own  observation  and  from  native  hearsay,  he  sketched  the  lake  in  his 
map,  much  as  shown  in  map  No.  5.  Lake  Nyassa  took  its  shapes  as  ahowD 
in  map  No.  6,  after  Livingstone's  visit  to  its  shores  while  on  his  last  joaniey,  com* 
menced  in  1866,  and  its  complete  survey  by  Lieutenant  Young  on  his  Livingstooe 
search  expedition.  It  will  be  noted  that  Tanganyika  also  takes  a  new  lonn  in  mtip 
No.  6.  The  northern  half  of  the  lake  had  been  jointly  surveyed  by  Livingstone  and 
Stanley  in  1871,  and  Lieutenant  Cameron  had,  at  a  later  date,  devoted  his  attentkm 
to  its  southern  half.  Stanley  also,  in  1876,  sailed  round  its  southern  half,  completing 
his  own  survey  of  1871,  he  being  the  only  man  who  has  completely  circumnavigated 
its  waters. 

During  the  ten  years  that  had  elapsed,  since  the  visit  of  Speke  and  Grant  to  the 
north  of  Lake  Victoria  in  1868  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Livingstone  in  1878,  many  vaiying 
and  conflicting  opinions  had  been  expressed  as  to  the  importance  and  actual  extent  of 
the  Victoria  Nyanza.  Barton  was  still  unconvinced  of  the  value  of  lus  quondam  com- 
panion's discovery,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  the  waters  seen  by  Speke  at  the 
south  end  of  the  lake  in  1858  were,  probably,  altogether  dirtinct  from  the  waters  seen 
by  Speke  and  Grant  some  years  later  in  Uganda.  In  support  of  this  view  waa  the 
fact  that  Speke's  observations  gave  considerable  difference  in  the  levels  of  the  two 
waters  seen  by  him,  and  Dr.  livingpitone  had  reported,  from  Arab  and  native  informa- 
tion, that  several  lakes  actually  existed  where  Speke's  huge  lake  was  supposed  to 
reign  supreme. 

Stanley's  visit  to  Africa  in  1874  was  undertaken  in  large  measure  to  dear  up  th» 
difflcttlty  and  uncertainty. 

He  was  enabled  to  sail  completely  round  Lake  Victoria,  surveying  its  shores  as 
he  voyaged.  Stanley's  survey  proved  that  the  Victoria  was,  as  Speke  had  claimed, 
one  large  lake,  and  of  the  form  shown  in  map  Na  5.  He  found,  however,  that 
Speke  had  been  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  Baringo  Lake  was  connected  to  the 
Victoria  Nyanza,  as  shown  in  that  traveller's  map.  After  completing  his  survey 
of  the  Victoria,  Stanley  travelled  westward,  with  the  intention  of  circumnavigating^ 
in  the  same  manner,  the  Albert  Nyanza  of  Baker.  He  was  unable,  owing  to 
the   difficulties  by  which  he  was  beset,    to    carry   out  this   intention;   but,  he 
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did  reuih  a  Uke,  lying  on  tile  oqnator,  known  to  ths  nalivea  u  Huto  HngSi 
ftod  whigh  he,  t,t  the  tdms,  belierad  to  be  tlie  Albert  Lake,  tnd  to  a  portioo 
ot  which  he  gave  the  name  ol  Beabiee  Oulf.  Tla  ughtinfi  of  thi*  mter  bj 
Stanley,  ^in  1870,  fa  perhaps  one  ot  the  moat  intereatiog  inindenta  in  Africui 
ditcoreiy  whidi  tliii  oantoFjr  faai  wiUiewed.  It  waa  not  nnUl  the  great  tnveUer 
had  returned  to  Borope,  and  hii  obeerrationi  had  bean  worked  out  aod  aom> 
pared  with  the  obaerratioDB  of  other  tnTellera,  that  be  raapeeted  that  the 
vaben  he  had  riewed  were  diatinot  from  tfaoae  diaoorered  by  Baker,  further  to 
the  north.  En  liU.  At  the  time  of  Stanley*!  viait  in  187S  the  map*  ittll  ibowed  th« 
water*  of   the  Albert    Hyam  atretcluiig  a  long  way  to  the  loutbward  in  the 


neighbonrhood  where  Stanley  bad  Tinted.  Horeover,  the  Albert  Nyanaa  of  Baker 
bore  the  native  name  of  Lata  BBge^  while  the  lake  ieen  by  Stanley  waa  known  to 
the  nativn  aa  Hnta  Niige,  dudbb  iuffioently  alike  in  tbemaelTca  to  loggeat  the  identaty 
of  the  two  waten. 

WhUe  Stanley  had  been  engaged  in  hie  reeeat«hei  from  1874  to  1877,  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  late  Qenenl  (thtm  Oolonel)  Qordon  had  reached  the  neighbourhood  of 
Uie  Albert  Lake,  and  hie  lienbenanta,  Geaai,  Long,  and  Maaan  had  voyaged  upon 
Iti  wator&  Their  oheerratima  showed  the  lake  of  Baker  to  be  ooneiderably  shorter 
than  bad  preriooaly  been  auppoeed,  and  on  oompariaon  it  waa  found  that  no  gulf 
anawerfaig  the  daeeripUon  of  Stauley'i  Beatrioe  Oolf  had  been  aaen ;  beaidix  whioh  the 
latitude  of  Beafarioe  Qulf,  ai  fixed  by  Stanley,  placed  it  at  a  oonsideiable  distanoe  to 
the  aonth  of  tiie  extreme  south  end  of  the  Albert  Lak&    Nothing  Farther  wi«  known 
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cl  Stkulej'i  new  lake  from  1877  to  1S39,  and  lor  thew  twelra  jtaza  ft  ma  ahown  in 
ika  mapa  with  a  doubtful  knd  dotted  outlIn«,  aud  known  at  Hat*  Sagt, 

On  ratnrmug  wiUi  hli  expedition  for  the  rdief  of  Emin  Paiha,  Stanlej  fomd 
himaelf  again  in  the  Timnity  tjt  BMtrioe  QuU,  and  hii  obeemtioui  now  iliow  that 
Ifnta  Nnge  i*  uitdoubtedlf  a  diitanot  lake.  Stanley  has  named  it  Albert  EdwMd 
Nyanxa,  and  it  takaa  the  fana  ihown  upon  map  No.  S. 

Whan  StanlsT'B  recent  expediticm  raaohed  the  louUi-weat  oomer  of  ih*  Tktoria 
Hyum,  it  waa  tonud  that  the  lake  had  on  extenaion  at  thia  point  which  had  not  pre> 
Tiooaly  been  obaerTsd.  The  extantjon  alter*  the  form  of  lAke  Victoria,  from  that 
■bown  in  map  Ma  S,  to  that  io  nup  No.  0.    Thia  bi^-like  addition  to  Uie  lake  la  aboat 


No.  «.- 


«a*nt  ttu  r«Klon  In  ISW. 
aix  thonaand  aquue  milea  in  extent,  i.e.,  aboat  equal  in  area  to  the  county  of  Yock- 
■hire^  and  bringi  up  the  total  area  of  Hm  lake  to  twen^-aiz  tliouiand  nine  hnndied 
■qnu«  mile*;  Stanley  baa  been  taken  to  taak,  by  wme  writer^  with  regard  to  the 
diiooTery  cd  tUa  bay,  or  exteooioD  of  the  Victoria.  It  ii  asked,  how  waa  it  tliat  ha 
miwed  Bucb  a  huge  bay,  in  lua  drcnmnavigation  of  the  lake  In  187G  t  To  any  ona^ 
however,  who  has  carefully  read  bit  "Through  the  Dark  Continent"  the  rcawm  ii 
plain.  It  wai  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  newly-found  b^,  that  StMiley't  boat  wm 
Kdied,  and  ita  oars  cooGacated  by  aome  warlike  utand  people,  from  whom  h«  only 
narrowly  eacsped.  He  waa  therefore  unable  to  hog  the  ihoie  lo  cloeely,  u  he  had  dona 
at  othtr  place*,  and  the  entrance  to  the  l«y  being  filled  with  large  oTerlappitig  iiland% 
he  w*«  natundly  eaaily  deceiTed  aa  to  the  actual  ahora  line.  The  most  remarkable  &ct 
ia,  that,  after  fourteen  yeara,  it  ahould  ibill  renuin  tor  Stanley  tiiTn— H  to  diaoorer  the 
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existonoe  of  the  bay  he  had  overlooked  in  1876,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  numben 
of  other  traveUen  had  yoyaged  on  the  lake  and  yisited  the  dirtrict  in  the  meanwhile. 

To  a  large  golf,  at  the  south-east  oomer  of  Lake  Victoria,  Stanley,  on  his  survey, 
gave  the  name  of  Speke  Qulf,  in  honour  of  the  discoverer  of  Africa's  noblest  water. 
Would  it  not  be  appropriate  to  call  the  new-found  eztension  Stanley  Bay,  and  so 
perpetuate,  on  the  great  lake,  the  name  of  one  who  has  done  so  much  to  make  known 
the  geography  of  its  vast  expanse  f 

Hap  No.  6  shows  roughly  the  present  condition  of  our  knowledge  with  regard  to 
the  large  lakes  of  Eastern  Central  Africa.  In  forty  yean  the  enormous  blank  upon 
the  1849  map  has  been  filled  up  and  made  a  living  reality,  and  since  1855  the  huge 
lake  of  the  Mombaa  missionaries  has  been  split  up  into  many,  which  in  turn  have 
been  proved  to  be  connected  to  no  lees  than  three  of  Africa's  largest  rivers.  The 
triple  Nyanzas  contribute  their  surplus  waters  to  the  historic  Nile  in  the  north,  the 
Tanganyika  helps  to  swell  the  torrent  of  the  gigantic  Congo  to  the  weet^  while  the 
Nyassa  augments  the  stream  of  the  picturesque  Zambezi  on  the  east. 


Ma-Mfig  an  Iffland  Among  the  MAnfitAiwa. — in  the  south-east  comer  of 
British  Columbia  the  Canadian  Pacific  Baibx>ad  Company  has,  by  means  of  a  canal, 
united  two  rivers  and  formed  a  large  island  in  the  rocky  heart  of  the  country.  This 
is  in  the  Kootenay  district,  so-called  from  the  tribe  of  Indians  that  inhabit  the  region. 
All  but  a  mere  strip  of  this  water-encircled  land  is  edged  by  the  Columbia  and  Koo- 
tenay rivers,  the  latter  a  tributary  of  the  former.  The  Columbia  rises  east  of  the 
Puroell  range,  a  belt  of  mountains  parallel  with  the  Rockies  and  a  little  west  of  them, 
fiowB  north-west  to  a  point  half-way  between  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and 
Yellow  Head  Pass,  is  turned  sharply  southward  by  the  Columbia  Mountains  on  the 
west  and  the  Selkirks  on  the  east,  and  through  the  confined  valley  between  the  two 
fiows  for  70  or  80  miles  until  it  reaches  the  expansion  known  as  the  Arrow  Lakes, 
which  are  about  60  miles  long  and  but  three  or  four  in  breadth  ;  a  little  below  this 
point  it  receives  t^e  waters  of  the  Kootenay  river,  and  gathering  force  from  other 
a£BuentB  goes  down  to  the  Pacific  in  state.  The  Kootenay  has  an  equally  tortuous 
course.  Rising  at  the  western  foot  of  the  main  range  of  the  Rockies,  it  fiows  south- 
ward within  a  few  mUee  of  the  valley  through  which  the  Columbia  is  fiowing  north- 
ward ;  passes  the  head  of  that  river,  dips  into  Montana  and  Idaho  in  a  long,  sharp 
sweep,  that  is  remi^kably  like  the  one  described  by  the  larger  stream  in  the  other 
direction  ;  has  its  widening,  also,  in  Kootenay  Lake,  which  is  long  and  narrow  and 
lies  between  the  Purceiland  the  Selkirk  ranges,  and  thence  in  a  short  branch  joins  the 
Columbia.  Last  year  the  directors  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  had  a  canal  cut 
through  the  slight  strip  that  separated  the  headwaters  of  the  two  streams,  and  the 
insulation  of  the  region  was  complete.  A  man  with  a  canoe  could  probably  go  entirely 
around  it  by  water,  barring  a  few  places  where  rapids  or  falls  would  render  the  passage 
perilous.  The  existence  of  so  large  an  island — about  280  by  120  miles — ^is  the  more 
surprising  because  of  the  high  and  rugged  character  of  the  country,  the  entire  surface 
being  broken  into  huge  mountain  masses,  that  in  the  case  of  the  Selkirks  are  capped 
with  eternal  ice  and  snow,  and  are  streaked  with  monster  glaciers.  The  presence  of 
these  river  routes  has  been  known  for  a  long  time,  but  the  surveys  in  that  quarter 
were  few  and  unimportant  until  within  a  half  dozen  years,  and  they  have  now  assumed 
consequence  as  probable  factors  in  the  future  development  of  British  Columbia,  for 
the  western  part  of  the  island  has  been  found  to  contain  good  grazing,  timber  in  plenty 
among  the  mountains,  fish  and  game  are  abundant,  and  near  the  lakes  named  above 
quantities  of  silver-bearing  rock  have  been  discovered,  and  claims  will  be  staked  in 
large  numbers  during  tiie  coming  years.  One  of  the  mines  on  Kootenay  Lake,  it  is 
said,  will  pay  for  woning  by  reason  of  its  richness  in  lead  alone.  Small  steamers  have 
recently  been  constructed  to  navigate  the  upper  Columbia,  and  there  are  several  boats 
on  the  lakes  already,  passengers  leaving  for  this  district  at  Revelstoke  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad.  There  is  talk  also  of  railway  extension  into  this  section,  and  the 
Canadian  Padfic  is  said  to  be  seeking  a  more  direct  route  from  Medicine  Hat  to  Van- 
couver that  will  traverse  a  greater  breadth  of  this  island  than  it  now  crosses. 
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STONE    MONUMENTS    IN    NORTH-WESTERN     IOWA     AND 

SOUTH-WESTERN     MINNESOTA 

BY   T.    H.    LEWIS. 
[Read  to  the  Members,  in  the  Library,  Tuesday,  July  22nd,  1890.] 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Washington,  Febnuuy  5th, 
1889, 1  described  interesting  specimens  of  certain  "  stone  monuments,"  which,  from 
the  nature  of  their  material  and  mode  of  construction,  may  be  termed  boulder  out- 
line figures.  Last  summer,  having  occasion  to  visit  the  valley  of  the  Big  Sioux  river 
and  the  Coteau  des  Prairies,  to  the  east  of  it^  I  met  with  a  number  of  these  interest- 
ing remains  of  prehistoric  times  and  made  full  notes  of  them,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  concise  account : — 

THE  Bia  BlOnX  LOOAIITT. 

In  Lyon  county,  Iowa,  about  one  and  a  half  nule  west  of  Granite  Station,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Sioux  Falls  Branch  of  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  and  Northern 
Railroad,  there  is  a  plateau  on  which  there  is  a  large  group  of  mounds,  which  I  sur- 
veyed on  July  29th  and  80th,  1889.  Scattered  among  these  mounds,  principally  nesr 
the  centre  of  the  group,  are  many  boulder  outlines,  representing  circles  and  ellipses. 

One  circle,  84  feet  in  diameter,  has  no  opening,  and  the  boulders,  111  in  number, 
are  laid  dose  together.  A  portion  of  the  line  passes  over  the  base  of  a  mound.  Lea 
than  100  feet  distant  there  is  another  circle,  80  feet  in  diameter  and  composed  of 
67  boulders.  There  is  a  small  opening  on  one  side  about  one  foot  in  width,  the 
boulders  marking  each  side  of  the  opening  being  much  larger  than  any  of  the  others 
forming  the  circle.  The  base  of  one  of  the  mounds,  which  is  80  feet  in  diameter  and 
5i  feet  high,  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  small  boulders,  184  in  number,  without 
opening.  An  elliptical  outline,  consisting  of  167  boulders,  is  124  feet  in  length  and 
86  feet  in  width.  Near  by  is  another  of  still  larger  dimensions,  but  somewhat 
irregular  in  outline. 

Some  circles  join  others,  in  which  case  at  the  point  where  they  unite  there  is  but 
one  line  of  boulders,  which  completes  both  circles.  At  one  place  there  is  a  group  of 
seven  contiguous  circles,  all  of  which  are  connected  in  this  manner.  Among  the 
works  is  a  double  circle  formed  by  two  series  of  boulders,  or  one  circle  within 
another,  both  series  being  close  together.  Many  of  the  circles  are  formed  of  boulders 
weighing  from  25  to  60  pounds  each,  and  occasionally  there  is  one  that  will  weigh  100 
pounds  or  more.  There  are  also  several  circles  of  small  stones,  which  range  from  less 
than  two  feet  to  six  feet  in  diameter.  In  all  instances  the  boulders  are  imbedded  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree  in  the  soil,  some  being  not  more  than  half  exposed,  while 
only  the  tope  of  others  are  visible  above  the  surface. 

Just  south  of  the  railroad  track,  and  opposite  the  monuments  described,  there  is 
a  large  indosure  or  fort  of  mound-builders'  times,  with  low  walls,  the  surface  of  which 
within  shows  every  evidence  of  former  occupancy ;  but  strange  to  relate,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  boulder  circles  there.  There  were  some  circles  outside,  but  none  inside 
the  fort.  North  of  the  railroad,  less  than  one  mile  from  the  preceding  locality,  near 
the  edge  of  a  high  plateau,  there  was  formerly  another  group  of  boulder  ouUinei^ 
many  of  which  have  been  destroyed.  Noticing  a  few  boulders  protruding  above  the 
surface,  and  forming  the  segment  of  a  drole,  I  procured  a  pick  and  shovel  and  made 
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«n  inyestigationy  in  order  to  asoertun  if  the  remainder  of  the  boulders  conld  not  be 
aooounted  for,  and  the  search  was  not  fruitless.  I  found  that  about  three^uarters  of 
the  boulders,  whieh  formed  a  oirole  88  feet  in  diameter,  had  sunk  beneath  the  surface  or 
had  been  covered  up  by  the  soil,  the  depth  of  which  above  them  varied  from  one  to 
eight  inches. 

THE  OOTBAU  DU  FBAIBIB  LOOAUTT. 

In  the  western  part  of  Murray  county,  Minnesota,  there  is  a  series  of  conspicuous 
faills,  knoUs,  and  ridges,  which  are  irregularly  grouped,  and  the  highest  point  of  which 
rises  some  200  feet  above  the  lowest  surrounding  valleys.  That  portion  of  these 
elevations  lying  south  of  the  Pipestone  branch  of  the  C,  St.  P.,  M.  &  0.  R.  R.  was 
known  to  the  Indians  as  BufBiJo  Ridge,  and  it  still  retains  the  name.  The  top  of  this 
tidge  is  some  two  miles  in  length,  running  in  a  general  course  from  north-west 
to  south-east  through  sections  16  and  21  of  township  106,  range  48,  and  finally 
terminating  on  all  sides  in  lower  spurs  and  terraces,  the  base  of  the  whole  ridge 
covering  perhaps  three  square  miles. 

On  the  highest  knoll  there  is  a  series  of  boulder  outlines,  mostly  formed  of  small 
stones.  The  best  preserved  of  these  figures  apparentiy  represents  a  buffalo. 
It  heads  to  the  north-east^  and  its  greatest  length  is  nearly  twelve  feet. 
The  horns  are  nicely  rounded,  and  one  of  them  is  formed  by  a  double  row 
of  stones.  Between  the  outlines  of  the  head  there  is  a  large  boulder,  about 
two-thirds  of  which  is  exposed,  and  which  fills  out  the  head,  making  it  practically 
solid.  Between  the  outlines  of  the  body  there  were  formerly  one  large  and  two 
smaller  boulders  which  filled  the  space.  The  beds  of  matrices  in  which  they  had 
lain  were  plainly  visible  when  I  made  the  survey,  on  August  15th,  1889.  These  three 
stones  had  been  removed  by  some  of  the  settlers,  probably  for  building  purposes. 
This  figure  can  scarcely  be  called  an  "  effigy,"  but  it  is  so  nearly  like  one  that  it  may 
be  considered  a  connecting  link  between  the  effigy  mounds  proper  and  the  boulder 
outlines ;  yet  there  is  such  a  radical  difference  between  the  two  extremes  that  a 
separate  classification  is  a  neoessify ;  for  while  the  first  represents  one  half  of  an 
animate  object  in  bas-relief,  as  it  were,  and  is  built  solidly  of  earth,  the  other  is  a 
mere  outiine  formed  of  stones  or  boulders. 

But  a  few  feet  distant  from  the  ends  of  the  buffido's  legs  there  are  two  lines 
(trails)  of  small  stones  2)  feet  asunder,  and  running  toward  what  has  apparently  been 
A  stone  heap  or  cairn,  which  b  partially  demolished.  On  the  same  knoll  are  parts  of 
three  other  animals,  which,  judging  from  the  traces  still  existing,  represented  dif- 
ferent kinds,  the  outiine  of  no  two  being  exactiy  alike.  There  were  two  other  trails, 
each  with  double  lines,  one  being  formed  with  small  stones  and  the  other  by  boulders 
weighing  from  four  to  ten  pounds  each.  There  were  also  several  small  circles  from 
one  to  six  feet  in  diameter,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  while  others  that  had  been 
partially  demolished  could  still  be  traced.  One  of  the  undisturbed  ones  was  located  a 
short  distance  north-east  of  the  BuffiiJo,  on  the  slope  of  the  knoIL  It  was  two  feet  in 
diameter,  inside  measurement,  and  had  an  opening  five  inches  in  width.  The  largest 
stone  among  those  forming  this  oirde  was  IJin.  in  diameter,  while  nearly  all  the 
others  were  still  smaller.  AU  the  stones  and  boulders  forming  the  figures  on  this 
knoll  were  more  or  less  imbedded  in  the  soil,  showing  that  they  were  not  placed 
there  very  recently. 

Toward  the  south-east,  at  the  base  of  the  ridge,  about  one  mile  distant^  I  dis- 
covered some  new  forms  in  boulder  work,  which  may  be  called  "  pavements."  These 
are  not  large,  being  only  from  two  to  five  feet  in  diameter  and  composed  of  boulders 
weighing  from  four  to  eight  pounds.  Nearly  all  of  these  figures  are  round,  but  a  few 
are  square,  or  nearly  so,  while  occasionally  there  is  one  that  is  irregular  in  outline. 
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The  top  Borfaoe  is  u  nearlj  eyen  as  it  is  poarible  to  make  raeh  work.  In  each  paTa- 
ment  the  boalders  are  of  one  siie,  or  nearlj  ao^  and  they  are  well  bedded  in  the 
ground.  There  are  a^po  a  few  small  drdlea  and  onaoents,  generallj  formed  bj  amall 
stones,  and  a  few  boalder  trails.  These  di£Bw«nt  figures  are  scattered  here  and  there» 
scarcely  more  than  three  or  four  being  found  together. 

FOBMIB  NOnOB  AKO  OBRIOAL  HMIfAKint. 

In  the  paper  referred  to,  which  was  printed  in  the  American  Anthropalogisty  for 
April,  1889,  I  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  explorer,  J.  K.  Nicollet,  who  Tiaitod 
aouthem  Minnesota  in  1888,  made  particular  mention  of  such  boulder  work  in  hia 
report^  printed  in  1845.*    The  first  reference  is  on  page  12,  aa  follows : — 

"  One  mile  from  the  Traverse  des  Sioux,  and  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  are  the 
remains  of  an  Indian  camp,  the  circular  area  of  which  is  still  indicated  by  the  heapa 
of  stones  around  each  lodge.  As  Una  indioates  the  existence  of  a  custom  no  longer  in 
use  among  the  Ndakotahs,  or  Sioux,  who  have  occupied  the  country  for  a  long  time 
back,  it  is  difficult  to  asaign  the  true  origin  of  this  relic.  The  Siasitona,  the  fourth  tribe 
of  the  Ndakotahs,  on  whoee  lands  these  relics  are  found,  have  no  tradition  of  thenL" 

Two  pages  further  on,  speaking  of  the  evidence  to  be  found  of  the  "  enratie 
deporit,**  in  the  shape  of  fragmenta  of  primitive  and  transition  rocks  scattered  over 
the  Ck>teau,  he  says : — 

"  The  Sioux  take  advantage  of  these  loose  materials  to  erect  signals  on  the  most 
elevated  spots,  or  to  designate  the  place  by  some  conical  structure^  where  some 
exhausted  hunter  has  died  on  the  prairies^  and  desires  to  be  buried  in  a  more  promi- 
nent situation;  or  they  amuse  themselves  in  shaping  them  into  fantastic  figures* 
They  give  names  to  these  localities,  which  thus  serve  as  landmarks  in  a  country  where 
there  are  no  other  geographical  beacons." 

▲gain,  on  the  same  page,  having  described  a  wirwi,  or  swamp,  situated  some- 
where between  the  heada  of  the  tchan  na  tam4^  or  hidden  wood,  and  Okshida  creeks,, 
he  uses  the  following  words  : — 

"  Lastly,  by  way  of  illustration  to  what  I  have  said  above  of  the  usages  of  the 
Sioux,  I  may  add  that)  on  the  western  side  of  the  aforesaid  toi-wi,  and  on  the  most 
elevated  crest  of  the  Coteau,  there  is  a  great  accumulation  of  the  materials  belonging 
to  the  erratic  deposit,  of  which  they  have  availed  themselves  to  construct  the  effigy  of 
a  man,  so  that  the  spot  is  called  tuy<ifirioUcJyuJUa'harap^iii  English,  the  place 
where  has  been  built  up  a  man  of  stone." 

On  his  large  map,  published  in  1842,  this  particular  figure  appears  marked  in  the 
locality  described,  and  is  designated  "  Stone  Man."  Nicollet  does  not  say  that  be 
saw  it  himself,  and  his  map  shows  no  track  to  it,  but  indicates  a  route  passing  more 
directly  westward  from  Shetek  Lake  by  the  Great  Oasis,  now  Bear  Lakes,  to  the  Bed 
Pipestone  Quarry.  He  must  have  been  a  little  too  hasty  in  forming  his  opinion  when 
he  so  readily  considered  "boulder  outlines"  to  be  the  work  of  Sioux  Indian^ 
especially  as  it  may  be  seen  that  he  held  the  stone  circles  at  Traverse  dea  Sioux  to  be 
much  more  ancient  than  the  Sioux  occupancy  of  that  country. 

George  Catlin,  the  painter,  had  previously  visited  the  Quarry,  in  1886,  and  he 
apparently  saw  this  effigy  on  his  return  thence  eastward ;  for  in  his  **  letter "  he 
declares  his  intention  of  seeing  the  "  Stone  Man  medicine,"  but  there  is  no  further 
reference  to  it  in  the  book.  It  may  remarked  here  that  the  name  he  caUs  it  by  does 
not  favour  the  idea  that  the  Sioux  gave  him  to  understand  that  their  people  had 
made  this  monument. 


*  Report  Intended  to  iUuatrate  a  map  of  the  hydrographio  basin  of  the  Upper  Misdaalppi 
Biver  made  by  J.  N.  NlcoUet,  January  11th,  1846       Waahington,  1845. 
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Now,  it  WW  thia  Stone  Han  that  I  was  most  anxious  to  find  last  August,  but  the 
search  was  unsuccessf  uL  The  probabilities  are  that  it^  or  rather  the  boulders  com- 
posing it^  has  been  carried  off  by  settlers  of  the  neighbourhood,  wherever  that  was. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  in  ezistence  until  within  a  comparatively  recent  date ; 
for  a  reliable.man,  a  Mr.  Casey,  who  was  connected  with  the  U.S.  mail  service,  told 
me  that  he  had  seen  it»  and  that  it  was  situated  somewhere  on  Bu£Ealo  Ridge^  near 
the  Buffido.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Indians  used  boulders  and  stones  to  hold  down 
the  edges  of  their  tents  or  tepees ;  and  it  may  be  further  added  that  the  whites  have 
used  boulders  for  the  same  purpose.  But  the  remains  of  the  old  Indian  camps  are 
not  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  this  connection  for  the  following  reason :  While 
boulders  have  thus  undoubtedly  been  utilised  by  the  Indians,  and  while  they  may 
have  formed,  in  cases,  almost  a  perfect  circle  when  in  use,  yet  on  the  removal  of  the 
tent  they  would  naturally  be  pushed  or  thrown  to  one  side,  thus  destroying  the 
symmetry  of  the  circle.  I  have  seen  many  Indian  camping  places  where  boulders 
have  been  used,  but  have  fsiled  to  note  a  single  instance  where  a  regular  circle  of 
stones  has  been  left  on  their  abandonment.  If  the  tepee  theory  be  admitted  in 
explanation  of  the  larger  circles,  how  explain  the  very  small  ones,  in  which  even  a 
papoose  would  find  it  difficult  to  stretch  himself  at  full  length ! 

There  is  yet  need  of  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  subject  of  boulder  outlines. 


Yorkshire :  Its  Scenee,  Lore,  and  Legends.   By  M.  T^t.   Maps  by  Mr. 

F.  D.  King.  Leeds :  A.  J.  Arnold.  Price  2s.  6d. — This  is  a  small  guide  to  Yorkshire 
with  nine  maps,  forming  an  atlas  of  the  county.  The  text  is  interesting,  and  would 
be  better  if  ib  was  extended  a  little.  The  maps  are  capital  The  book  is  a  very  good 
example  of  local  geographical  work  by  those  who  have  a  heart  in  it.  We  should  be 
very  glad  to  see  similar  books  for  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  It  la  modestly  written. 
The  members  who  take  an  interest  in  Yorkshire  will  be  very  glad  to  be  intix)duced  to 
a  little  unpretentious  but  capital  book. 

Trade  on  the  Great  Lakes  of  America.— It  is  astonishing  how  large  an 

amount  of  traffic  is  carried  on  by  these  waterways.  During  the  284  days  the  Detroit 
river  was  open  to  navigation  la^Bt  year,  ^e  quantity  of  goods  which  passed  along  it 
was  10,000,000  tons  more  than  the  entries  and  clearances  of  all  the  seaports  of  the 
United  States,  and  three  million  tons  more  than  tiie  combined  foreign  and  coasting 
trade  of  the  ports  of  LoDdon  and  laverpooL  This  does  not  include  the  traffic  between 
the  lakes  Superior  and  Michigan,  or  between  Erie  and  Ontario,  or  the  local  traffic  on 
these  lakes.  Nearly  three  times  as  many  beats  pass  through  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  as 
through  the  Suez  Canal,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  latter  is  open  to  navi- 
gation all  the  year  round.  The  tonnage  in  1889  was  7,221,985,  as  against  6,788,189 
for  the  Suez  CanaL  The  figures  relating  to  shipbuilding  are  equally  surprising.  In 
1889  the  tonnage  of  vessels  constructed  on  the  lakes  was  nearly  exactly  the  same  as 
of  the  vessels  launched  in  all  the  dockyards  on  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Of  the  whole  steam  tonnage  of  the  United  States  about  one-third  is 
on  the  lakes.  There  were  in  the  same  year  21  sailing  vessels  of  between  1,009  and 
2,500  tons  each,  and  156  between  500  and  1,000  tons.  The  growth  of  shipbuilding 
has  been  very  marked  within  the  ast  few  jeun,^ScoUiih  Oeographical  Magazine, 
December,  1890. 

*  In  the  winter  of  1864-66  a  yovmg  man  1^  the  name  of  Northrop,  who  had  lived  in  the  tents 
of  the  Dakotae,  more  or  lees,  told  a  friend  of  mine  (Mr.  A.  J.  H.)  about  a  stone  work  he  had  seen 
on  the  western  prairies,  which  was  shaped  like  s  man.  This  was  most  probably  the  Stone  Man  of 
GatUn,  Nloollet,  and  Mr.  Oasey. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  ARMENIANS  IN  ASIA  MINOR, 

(Communioated  by  Mr.  J.  THEODORB  BENT,  F.R.G.S^  and  read  to  the  Memben 

in  the  Library,  July  22, 1890.) 

It  woald  appear  that  an  ahnoat  unbroken  line  of  indigenous  AnnenianB  extendi  from 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Cauca8ni^  beginning  with  the  Gilioiaii  plain, 
with  laige  Armenian  populations  settled  at  Tarsus,  Adana,  Sis,  and  the  adjacent 
Tillages.  This  southern  branch  of  the  Armenian  race  represents  all  that  is  left  of  tiia 
kingdom  of  Lower  Armenia,  ruled  oTer  by  the  Renbenian  dynasty  till  the  dose  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  For  the  most  part  this  renmant  of  the  raoe  is  thorongfaly  dena- 
tionalised, rarely,  and  only  in  the  inmost  reoesses  of  the  family,  speaking  the  Anneoiaa 
tongue. 

Sis  represents  the  centre  of  this  southern  branoh  of  the  Armenian  family.  Hers 
is  the  monastery  where  the  patriarch  professes  to  carry  on  the  inheritance  of  the 
kings,  and,  broadly  speaking,  all  Armenians  south  of  the  Taurus  recognise  him  as 
their  head.  With  the  hand  of  St  Gregory  the  Illuminator  he  travels  about  from 
town  to  town  collecting  alms,  and  he  has  lately  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Porte  to 
recognise  his  claims  as  against  those  of  the  patriarch  or  Eatholicos  of  Etchmiagin  to 
be  considered  as  the  head  of  the  Armenian  race,  by  stating  that  he  and  his  flock  are 
loyal  subjects  of  the  Porte,  whilst  the  Armenians  under  Etchmiagin  are  now  alien& 

But  in  the  diocese  itself  the  condition  of  affairs  is  lamentable  in  the  extreme 
Beyond  an  orphanage,  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  patriarch,  at  Sis^  but  little 
is  done  for  education  from  the  Armenian  side  ;  and  those  who  wish  to  bring  up  their 
children  well  invariably  send  them  to  be  educated  by  Armenian  missionaries  at  Adana 
or  Maraah.  Hence  the  seeds  of  disunion  are  sown  broadcast  amongst  the  Armenians 
of  the  south.  There  are  Protestant  Armenians  converts  of  the  Armenian  Boards^ 
Roman  Catholic  Armenians  who  look  to  the  college  on  the  island  of  St  Lazaio,  near 
Venice,  as  their  central  head,  and  Armenians  of  the  old  faith  steeped  in  superstitiony 
over  whom  the  Katholioos  of  Sis  at  present  holds  an  uncertain  sway. 

The  present  Eatholicos  Mugurditch  is  most  unpopular  in  his  own  diocese,  so  mudi 
so  that  he  dare  not  reside  at  Sis  at  all,  but  generally  lives  at  Marash,  in  the  moun- 
tains, coming  only  to  Sis  for  the  great  Armenian  ceremony  of  the  Blessing  of  the 
Holy  Oil,  which  at  one  time  used  to  bring  in  a  steady  revenue  to  the  patriardliateb 
but  now,  owing  to  the  dissensions  amongst  them,  it  has  considerably  fallen  oft.  The 
monasUc  buildings  are  rapidly  falling  into  decay  ;  the  illiterate  priesthood  are  looked 
upon  with  contempt ;  and  the  three  divisions  into  which  the  Christian  Armenians 
have  divided  themselves  are  for  ever  at  variance,  and  preclude  any  hope  of  a  oonoerted 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Armenians  of  this  district 

The  aspect  of  affairs  is  very  different  amongst  the  mountainous  Armenians  who 
inhabit  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  Taurus  north  of  the  Cilician  plain.  Hadgin  is 
a  great  Armenian  centre.  Here  the  language  is  openly  spoken,  old  Armenian  customs 
are  maintained,  the  people  are  strong  and  active,  accustomed  to  violent  exercise,  and 
the  old  horseback  games  are  played  amongst  them  with  great  vigour.  They  are  the 
descendants  of  the  warriors  who  fought  under  the  kings  of  the  Reubenian  line,  wh<^ 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  dynasty,  retired  to  the  mountains,  and  have  maintained 
there  a  sort  of  semi-independence  ever  since. 
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Zeitoun,  still  further  away  in  the  mountaim,  is  a  Btni  more  marked  instance  of 
ihe  maintenance  of  public  spirit  amongst  the  Armenians.  Not  many  years  ago  a 
leading  Armenian  of  Zeitoun,  named  Babig,  maintained  for  long  a  successful  war- 
fare against  the  Turks,  and  if  there  had  been  more  unity  of  purpose  amongst  the  rest 
of  the  Armenians  he  might  easily  haTe  succeeded  in  either  throwing  off  the  Turkish 
yoke  altogether  or,  at  all  events,  in  obtaining  for  his  race  terms  which  would  have 
freed  them  from  the  present  state  of  oppression  in  which  they  live. 

Korth  of  Zeitoun  the  Armenians  all  recognise  the  supremacy  of  the  Patriarchate 
of  Etchmiagin.    It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  Mohammedan  misrule  to 
cross  over  the  frontier,  either  from  the  side  of  Persia  or  the  side  of  Turkey,  near 
Mount  Ararat,  and  witness  the  difference  between  the  Armenian  subjects  of  the 
Sultan  or  the  Shah  and  those  under  the  dominion  of  the  Czar.    In  Turkey  and  Persia 
the  Annenians  are  suppressed  and  denationalised  at  every  turn,  whereas  the  Armenians 
of  Transcaucasia  are  an  exceedingly  prosperous  and  progressive  race.    In  such  towns 
as  Kaghichevan  and  Brivan  the  free  scope  given  to  their  oommerdal  tendencies  has 
resulted  in  the  production  of  many  well-to-do  families  and  considerable  wealth,  and 
no  greater  contrast  can  be  afforded  than  between  the  misery  and  squalor  of  the 
Patriarchate  of  Sis  and  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  Patriarchate  of  Etchmiagio. 
The  Eatholicos  of  this  latter  place  is  a  sort  of  vassal  king  under  the  Csar,  living  in 
his  own  palace,  and  surrounded  by  a  monastic  establishment  at  once  prosperous  and 
rich.    Here  there  is  a  lax^  college  maintained  for  the  education  of  Armenians,  leaving 
nothing  to  be  desired  both  on  the  points  of  cleanliness  and  work  done.    Of  course 
the  answer  to  this,  given  by  Russophobists,  is  that  Russia  pampers  her  frontier  sub- 
jects with  a  view  to  paving  the  way  for  future  conquests,  and  that  if  the  whole  of 
Armenia  came  under  her  rule  this  happy  state  of  affairs  would  soon  cease  to  exist 
But  at  present  the  condition  of  afhirs  is  this:  misery  and  degradation  for  the 
Armenians  of  Persia  and  Turkey  ;  prosperity  and  peace  for  thoee  under  Russian  rule. 
Another  interesting  Armenian  colony  is  to  be  found  in  and  around  the  Persian 
town  of  Ispahan.    Shah  Abbas  bodily  removed  the  inhabitants  of  the  Armenian 
town  of  Yulfa,  on  the  Araxis,  and  settled  them  in  the  suburbs  of  Ispahan,  in  a  town 
which  they  built  and  called  Tulfa.    For  upwards  of  a  century  this  colony,  under  the 
favouring  wing  of  the  Suffi  dynasty,  progressed  in  wealth  and  power.      They  built 
fine  churches  and  houses,  and  by  their  commercial  enterprise  contributed  much  to 
the  development  of  the  Persian  capital  of  the  day.    In  the  seventeenth  century,  how- 
ever, Shah  Ismael,  when  invaded  by  the  Afghans,  sacrificed  the  wealthy  Armenians 
to  save  himself,  and  since  then  Yulfa  has  always  been  the  spot  to  which  the  impover- 
ished rulers  of  Persia  have  turned  to  recoup  their  fortunes,  until  the  Armenians  of 
Tulfa  have  been  drained  almost  to  the  last  drop,  and  the  prosperous  colony  of  two 
centuries  ago  now  represents  the  same  appearance  as   the  other  decayed  towns  of 
Persia. 

A  few  years  ago  the  European  consuls  took  the  Armenians  of  Yulfa  under  their 
protection,  and  they  now  enjoy  a  fair  amount  of  security  for  life  and  property ;  but 
the  commercial  enterprise  is  gone  from  them,  and  under  the  present  order  of  things 
will  probably  not  return.  The  Armenian  villages  in  the  mountains  near  Ispahan 
mMptftin  intact  more  interesting  traditions  and  customs  than  can  be  found  in  any 
other  districts  inhabited  by  their  race. 

The  Ottoman  Turks  un  their  conquest  of  Asia  Minor  pursued  the  same  policy  as 
that  which  the  Byzantine  Emperors  had  followed,  namely,  of  disintegrating  and 
scattering  the  various  nationalities  which  came  under  their  rule.  The  result  of  this 
continuous  policy  of  dismemberment  is  that  we  find  Armenian  villages  and  colonies 
scattered  over  the  whole  face  of  Asia  Minor,  in  places  where  we  should  least  expect 
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them.  TheM  villagw  are  moiUy  all  TurkiBh  speaking,  bat  pablie  notioeB  and  ao  faUt 
are  put  up  in  Turkish  and  in  Armenian  characten.  The  priests,  it  is  true,  ccwitiiwft 
to  go  through  the  sernces  in  the  old  Armenian  tongue^  but  none  underBtand  what 
they  say,  and  Tery  often  the  priests  themaelTes  are  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  tbs 
words  they  utter. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  apparent  how  difficult  anything  like  oonoeitBd 
action  will  be  amongst  the  Armeniansi  They  are  undoubtedly  all  very  proud  of  tbsir 
nationality  and  traditions,  but  scattered  as  tfa^  are  and  eaten  up  by  internal  jealoualsi^ 
anything  like  the  unity  of  purpose  displayed  by  the  Greeks  at  tlie  oonmienoemant  of 
this  century  appears  at  present  almost  an  impossibility. 


The  following  oommunioation  by  one  of  our  members  is  an  Armeoian 
Mr-  Bent's  pi^wr,  and  may  be  of  interest  :— 

The  last  paragraph  but  one  is  not  oonecti  as  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  they  do 
not  understand  what  is  said  in  old  Armenian.  The  people  are  ignorant,  and,  there  being 
no  schools,  are  not  taught  the  old  Armenian,  but  all  the  services  are  understood,  and 
they  know  the  meaning  of  the  services,  althoofj^  they  may  not  know  old  Armenian. 
It  is  also  incorrect  to  say  that  the  priests  do  not  understand  a  word  they  utter. 
In  those  parts  most  of  the  priests,  unfortunately,  are  uneducated,  but  not 
to  such  an  estent  as  to  be  made  to  understand  the  words  of  the  servioe  attend 
by  themselves. 

I  cannot  quite  agree  with  the  author  that  there  was  and  is  not  unity  of  pqrpoee 
amoDget  the  Armenians.  If  Babig  gaye  up  his  warfare  against  the  Turks,  it  was 
not  because  there  was  no  unity  of  purpose^  but  because  the  British  Qovemment  inter* 
Tsned,  and  I  had  it  from  the  British  Consul  of  Aleppo  that  through  his  direct  inter 
vention  and  the  promises  held  out  by  the  British  Qovemment,  Babig  was  induced  to 
lay  down  his  arms,  on  the  assurance  of  the  Knglish  and  the  promise  of  the  Turin  to 
honestly  carry  out  the  conditions  then  arranged  between  Babig  and  the  Turks 
through  the  British  Consul,  but  which  promise  the  Turks,  as  usual,  violated,  and  had 
Babig  stabbed  during  the  confusion  of  a  conflagration.  I  beg  also  to  diflEer  with  the 
author  when  he  says,  despondingly,  that^  scattered  and  eaten  up  by  internal  jealousies 
as  we  are,  there  is  no  possibility  of  anything  like  unity  of  purpose.  He  is  oorreot 
when  he  considers  our  scattered  condition,  and  the  Turkish  method  of  improving 
upon  the  method  of  Byaantine  empires  in  that  respect^  in  which  not  a  little  of  the 
blame  belongs  to  European  powers,  but  unity  of  purpose  there  is  in  the  people^  if  only 
they  had  the  chance  of  some  little  encouragement  from  outside.  I  question  if  the 
Qreeks  of  the  present  are  any  better  than  us  under  the  altered  condition  of  things 
now  exiBting^  We  owe  most  of  our  misfortunes  to  that  so-called  Buropean  Christen* 
dom  as  we  have  had  it  in  the  pasti 


The  Trade  of  Bnima* — ^The  returns  for  the  year  ending  March,  1890,  are  of  a 
most  satisfactory  character.  The  value  of  the  trade  was  by  fax  the  highest  on  record, 
the  imports  being  worth  about  £161,500  more  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  the 
exports  £1,818,000  more.  During  the  two  years  before  the  war  the  average  value 
of  the  imports  was  £2,578,000  ;  during  the  two  transition  years,  £2,447,000  ;  and 
for  the  last  three  years,  £8,699,000.  The  exports  during  the  same  periods  were 
£4,077,000,  £4,592,000,  and  £4,702,000  respectively.  The  trade  vrith  Great 
Britain  during  Uie  past  year  was  of  the  value  of  £4,078,600.  The  chief  imports 
were  cotton  goods,  oils,  provisions,  ships,  and  parts  of  ships ;  and  the  exports  were 
rice,  raw  cotion,  and  teaL  The  increase  in  the  import  trade  was  mainly  due  to 
large  supplies  of  kerosene  brought  from  the  United  Statee,  but  in  almost  every 
artide  trade  is  steadily  advancing. — Ihe  Sooitiih  Oeoffrapkical  Magazine,  Dee.  1S90, 
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NEW  TRADE  ROUTES  INTO  PERSIA. 
Bt  Mb.  H.  F.  E  LTNOH. 

(Read  to  the  Members  in  the  library,  Wedneaday,  October  Sth,  1890.) 

This  paper  has  as  ite  object  an  attempt  to  review  the  commercial  geography  of 
Southern  Persia  from  the  standpoint  of  the  writer's  experience  daring  recent  travels, 
A  twofold  consideration  at  once  presents  itsell    Firsts  what  is  the  physical  oon- 
figoxation  of  the  country  between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Persian  plateau  f  and 
secondly,  how  can  we  apply  the  results  of  such  an  inquiry  to  the  benefit  of  commerce 
and  of  civiliaation !     Here  an  important  element  is  introduced,  for,  given  that 
geography  has  long  ago  decided  that  the  present  main  trade  route  is  about  the  worst 
poasible,  and  further,  that  she  has  within  recent  years  added  much  positive  informa- 
tion regarding  better  roada^   there   still   remun  the  important  questions:    May 
commerce  enter  by  them?  and  if  allowed  to  enter,  will  she  be  starved  or  fostered ! 
This  is  the  political  element^  and  I  will  venture  to  o£Per  a  few  remarks  regarding  it. 
The  chief  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  commerce  in  Persia  lie  not  only  in  the  indiObr- 
«nce  of  the  Persian  Qovemment^  but  also  in  the  apathy  of  the  Knglish  people  towards 
Persia  and  its  politics.    Is  there  any  modem  government^  unsupported  by  pubUo 
opinion,  which  would  dare  to  pursue  any  policy  towards  any  country  with  any 
continuity?    Besponsibility  is  the  price  of  power,  and  your  leisure  is  exercised  by 
pressmg  problems  in  India  and  in  Africa,  in  China  and  in  Persia.    If  you  neglect 
them,  who  will  unravel  them  ?    After  all,  we  have  the  largest  interest  in  the  foreign 
commerce  of  that  power,  which  is  no  distant  neighbour  of  ours  in  India ;  and  further, 
the  value  to  us  of  its  political  stability  is  such  as  to  merit  not  our  apathy  but  our  xeaL 
Stretching  from  the  eastern  borders  of  Turkey  to  the  frontiers  of  A^hanistan,  and 
from  the  Transcaspian  provinces  of  Russia  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  Persia  coven  an  area 
of  610,000  square  miles— a  territory  five  times  as  large  as  that  comprised  within  the 
United  Kingdom.     Of  this,  the  g^reater  portion  is  mountain,  or  springless  desert. 
Enough  remains  of  arable,  of  habitable,  and  of  salubrious  districts  to  equal  or  exceed 
the  area  of  our  islands.    The  political  importance  to  us  of  the  development  of  Persia 
as  an  integral  state  is  this :  it  would  be  onerous  to  hold  it  ourselves,  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  let  others  hold  it,  it  would  be  advantageous  if  it  can  progreea — ^but 
progress  it  must — under  its  present  rulers.    When  the  Earun  river — a  great  navigable 
waterway,  and  the  only  navigable  river  of  Persia — ^was  thrown  open  to  commerce, 
under  certain  almost  prohibitive  restrictions,  by  His  Majesty  the  Shah,  in  1888,  the 
prospect  of  improved  intercourse  with  Persia  was  received  with  some  interest  by  the 
English  press.    If  certain  restriotionB  could  be  removed,  and  if  certain  facilities  were 
offered,  it  seemed  likely  that  the  new  trade  routes,  the  advantages  of  which  our 
geographers  had  taken  great  pains  to  demonstrate,  would  descend  from  the  province 
of  theory  to  that  of  reality.    This  hope,  in  spite  of  the  arduous  labours  of  men  well 
acquainted  with  the  methods  and  habits  of  the  East,  has  only  been  partially  realised. 
While  His  Majesty  the  Shah  was  being  feted  by  the  merchants  of  Londofi,  I  was  a 
witness,  as  a  traveller,  of  the  scanty  help,  to  say  the  least,  which  the  Persian  Govern- 
ment extended  to  the  efforts  of  London  merchants  on  the  Karun.    A  mere  declaration 
that  a  river  may  be  navigated  is  not  tantamount  to  opening  it  to  commerce ;  nor  is  it 
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within  the  power  of  indlTiduals  to  penaade  the  Penian  Goyemment  to  take  thoae 
measures,  the  neoesfaty  of  which  it  is  their  duty  to  point  out.  In  what  manner  the 
proper  navigation  of  this  river  will  aflGoet  commercial  interooorse^  it  now  becomes  my 
object  to  describe. 

The  physical  geography  of  Persia  is  a  fascinating  subject  of  study.  Crossing 
the  grain  of  a  mighty  range  which  stretches  from  Europe  to  India,  the  traveller 
arrives  on  a  vast  plateau,  which,  from  an  elevation  of  four  to  five  thousand  feet, 
sinks  to  the  unexplored  recesses  of  the  great  salt  desert,  and  rises  thence  to  the 
northern  mountains  and  the  valleys  of  Elhorassan.  Between  the  mountains,  or  where 
they  border  a  wider  stretch  of  plain,  rivers  or  rills  of  glacier  water  spread  rich  fertility 
beneath  a  quickening  sun.  No  rain  falls  in  summer,  but  the  altitudes  are  high,  the 
atmosphere  rare,  and  the  climate  is  deilidous  in  summer,  and  oold,  but  bright^  in 
winter.  The  plateau  itself,  upon  which  you  emerge  from  the  parallel  valleys  and  long 
ridges  of  the  mountain  ranges  is  stony  and  sterile.  Eastwards,  its  bleak  and  ban 
expanse  stretches  to  the  salt  sands.  Here  and  there  a  stream  or  river  flows  to  the 
plain,  and,  soon  exhausted,  sinks.  Along  the  banks  of  the  precious  water,  by  the 
verge  of  the  tiny  channels  into  which  it  has  been  diffused,  a  rich  growth  of  brightly- 
green  foliage  starts  with  a  fairy  vigour  and  perfection.  Luscious  melons  swell 
beneath  the  hot  sun  on  the  moist  earth,  and  the  red  pomegranate  or  pale  apple  hangs 
from  the  branch,  or  clinging  bends  it  beneath  the  deep  shade.  Such  oases  relieve  and 
refresh  the  eye  and  sense,  tired  to  weariness  by  the  glare  and  heat  and  dusL 

The  largest  cities  and  the  central  points  of  attraction  to  commeroe  by  the  Persian 
Gulf  are  situated  on  the  plateau.  Of  these,  Ispahan  contains  some  80,000,  and  Teheran 
Bome  200,000  inhabitants.  The  volume  of  the  trade  of  central  and  southern  Persia 
flows  from  and  to  the  Persian  Gkdf,  by  mule  or  camel  transport.  From  the  Gulf 
there  is  cheap  water  carriage  to  India  and  to  Europe.  A  portion  passes  by  the  Blade 
Sea  route,  vid  Trebizond  ;  while  the  rich  province  of  Khorassan  and  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  are  enclosed  within  the  widening  aone  of  Russian  commercial  supremacy. 
Bushire  stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  main  avenue  of  the  Ghilf  trade  ;  thence  a  most 
difficult  track  leads  over  high  and  precipitous  passes  to  Shiras ;  from  Shiras  the  way 
is  easier  towards  Ispahan  and  Teheran.  The  distances  along  this  at  present  the 
principal  road  into  Persia  by  the  Gulf  are,  Shiraa  200  miles,  Ispahan  520  miles, 
Teheran  800  miles ;  and  the  elevations  between  Bushire  and  Shiraz  a  pass  of  7,250 
feet,  between  Shiraz  and  Ispahan  one  of  over  8,000  feet,  between  Ispahan  and  Teheran 
the  Kohrud  pass  of  8,760  feet.  The  difficulties  along  this  road  are  so  great  that  bulky 
goods  are  taken  by  river  to  Bagdad,  and  thence,  after  passing  the  barriers  of  a  Turkish 
custom  house,  reach  the  plateau  by  the  easier  route  vH  Kerrind.  A  glance  at  the 
map  will  show  the  advantages  which  Shushter,  at  the  head  of  the  navigable  portion 
of  the  Karun  river,  possesses  over  Bushire.  Here  you  have  a  port  distant  by  land 
some  130  miles  from  the  Persian  port  of  Mohammerah,  to  which  ocean  steamers  have 
access.  Shushter  commands  a  series  of  routes  to  the  more  populous  districts  and 
cities  of  Persia.  The  chief  among  these  are  (1)  From  Shushter,  vid  Khoremabud, 
Banyird,  and  Sultanabad,  to  Teheran,  a  distance  of  480  miles,  as  against  800  miles 
between  Teheran  and  Bushire.  The  elevations  along  this  road  are  :  For  a  di«tanoe  of 
about  110  miles  its  profile  rises  from  under  6,000  feet  to  passes  over  7.000  feet  high, 
the  highest  being  that  of  Eushkedar,  between  Sultanabad  and  Baii>ird,  7,490  feet 
high.  A  group  of  European  capitalists  are  engaged  in  constructing  a  cart  road  across 
this  section.  (2)  From  Shushter,  vid  Malamir,  to  Ispahan,  a  distance  of  250  miles  by 
the  road,  which  I  have  described  in  the  current  number  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society's  Proceedings.  The  high  altitudes  along  this  road  extend  for  a  distance  of 
about  80  miles,  and  the  highest  pass  along  it  is  8,650  feet  high.    By  these  two  roadi 
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the  dutanoe  between  Teheran  and  a  port  is  reduced  from  800  mQes,  vid  Buahire,  to 
480  milae,  vid  Shushter,  while  Ispahan  holds  the  benefit  of  250  as  against  620  miles. 
The  first  of  these  two  routes  from  Shushter  traTorses  a  country  which  has  been 
subject  to  the  depredations  of  the  Lur  tribes,  but  the  opening  of  the  Karun  riyer,  and 
the  rcTenues  derived  from  increased  traffic^  will  make  it  worth  while  for  the  Persian 
QoTemment  to  insure  its  security.  As  to  the  second,  it  lies  through  the  country  of 
the  friendly  Bakhtiari,  who  are  well  within  the  authority  of  the  Persian  Qovemment. 
The  mention  of  the  Lur  tribes,  and  of  that  widely-spread  subdiyision  of  them 
which  bears  the  name  of  Bakhtiari ,  leads  me  to  another  aspect  of  the  political  factor 
which  is  so  important  an  element  in  the  consideration  before  us.  The  normal  political 
condition  of  the  nomad  tribes,  who  wander  oTer  the  Persian  mountains  from  Kurdistan 
to  Shiraz,  has  been  that  of  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Persian  Government.  The 
present  Shah  has  done  much  to  consolidate  his  power ;  the  tributes  are  more  regularly 
paid ;  and,  at  least,  the  chiefs  of  the  Bakhtiari  retain  their  position^  at  his  will  The 
opening  of  the  new  trade  routes,  the  extended  use  of  tracks,  the  construction  perhaps 
of  roads,  will  further  his  general  policy,  and,  what  is  more  important^  will  present 
him  with  an  opportunity  of  drawing  the  personnel  of  his  army  from  a  fine  race  of 
hardy  mountaineers,  whose  allegiance  he  will,  with  improved  communications,  possess 
ample  means  to  secure.  I  have  said  that  along  the  direct  road  which  leads  from 
Shushter  to  the  Persian  plateau,  and  to  Ispahan — a  distance  of  250  miles — there 
need  be  no  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  life  and  property ;  but  this  is  a  barren 
statement^  and  I  would  ask  you  to  bear  with  me  while  I  attempt  rapidly  to  describe, 
under  certain  sapects,  the  life  of  the  Bakhtiari  dans  and  their  princes,  through  whoae 
territory  the  new  trade  route  to  Ispahan  will 'pass. 

Pardon  me  if  I  refer  you  to  the  map,  which  I  have  recently  made,  for  the  position 
of  the  valley  of  Char  Kher,  between  Shushter  and  Ispahan.  There,  at  an  altitude 
of  over  7,000  feet  above  the  sea,  are  the  summer  quarters,  the  summer  encampment, 
of  the  princes  of  the  Bakhtiari.  You  have  emei^ged  from  the  parallel  troughs,  from 
the  parallel  ridges  of  oak-studded  mountains ;  you  are  in  a  country  of  high  uplands. 
The  chains  are  more  widely  distant,  the  expanse  is  greater,  the  surface  of  the  plains 
is  darkened  with  recent  tillage,  and  across  this  solid  depth  of  colour  you  look  to  the 
amber  lights  and  liquid  shadows  which  the  naked  limestone  walls  refiect  to  the 
declining  sun.  Where  the  mountain  forms  tend  to  drde  beyond  the  great  plain  or 
plateau  of  Ardell,  a  level  valley  lies,  enclosed  by  lofty  peaks  and  barren  parapets. 
Many  a  fierce  contest  has  raged  within  it^  when  the  two  rival  dans  of  Haft  Lang  and 
Chahar  Lang  have  fought  for  the  supremacy  of  Qreater  Luristan.  In  its  centre  is 
built  a  little  fort,  a  stronghold  of  the  Haft  Lang  clan.  Round  it  their  black  tents 
duster,  and  among  them  the  white  canvas  of  the  princes  is  from  afar  conspicuous, 
llieir  fiocks,  and  herds,  and  droves,  are  pastured  on  the  banks  of  little  streams,  or  on 
the  oozing  borders  of  a  marsh.  What  is  their  rank  in  dvilisation  ?  I  may  recall 
certain  features  without  presuming  to  generalise.  Let  me  commence  by  saying  that 
the  Mohammedan  faith  is  accepted  throughout  these  mountains,  and  that,  at  leasts  its 
forms  and  its  language,  which  in  themselves  shed  a  simple  beauty  on  life,  have  passed 
into  the  common  mould  of  demeanour  and  expression.  But  the  nature  of  religious 
professions  is  a  slender  test  of  enUghtenment — it  is  more  useful  to  inquire  what 
resources  of  sdence  they  command,  to  what  cultivation  of  mind  and  manner  they 
have  attained,  and  what  are  their  notions  of  right  and  wrong.  It  is  without  the  scope  of 
my  narrow  limits  to  pursue  with  suffidency  this  inquiry  into  the  habits  and  customs 
of  these  nomad  tribes.  Their  views,  if  pronounced,  are  at  least  primitive,  and  they 
are  sufficiently  virtuous  to  despise  the  perfidy  of  the  Persians.  Nowhere,  perhaps, 
except  among  such  mountains,  is  the  spirit  of  feudalism  as  green  and  vigorous  still 
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as  in  our  eailj  oentaiias  ;  nowhere  elee  can  you  better  examine,  end  perhape  admin 
more,  the  oiganiaation  of  peraonal  obedience  baaed  on  peraonal  respect.  ▲  lonn  ol 
feodaliam  which  does  not  rest  on  any  syatem  of  private  Und  tenure,  which  obtains 
Among  a  people  who  hold  their  pastures  in  common,  or  cultivate  a  strip  of  land  whsn^ 
when,  or  how  they  please,  is  unfamiliar  to  us.  It  is,  no  doubt,  its  simplest  and  earhesft 
form  ;  and  he  who  can  bring  himself  to  acknowledge,  even  amid  the  politioal  paasiopi 
of  cor  own  environment,  that  with  all  reform  comes  loss  as  well  as  gain,  will  dardl 
with  pleasure  on  a  phase  of  life  which  only  survives  among  ourselves  in  forms  and 
ceremonies — ^just  as  in  the  body  of  some  animals  some  bony  excrescence  serves  to 
remind  us  of  former  functions,  difEerent,  but  no  less  real,  which  have  beeo  lose  by 
lonx  disuse. 

The  life  of  the  princes  themselves  presents  a  striking  picture  of  many-sided 
contrasts.     Educated  among  the  surroundings  of   the  Persian  courts,   they  have 
attained  that  perfection  of  manner  and  polished  expression  which  is,  perhaps,  without 
a  rival  even  in  the  annals  of  the  French  Monarchy.     On  none  have  I  seen  this  court- 
liness of  demeanour  sit  with  greater  grace  than  on  these  princes.    By  nature  they  are 
more  refined  than  the  ruling  Eladyar  dynasty — ^their  expresoion  is  animated  and  their 
gestures  free  but  sober.    And  yet  an  element  of  childishness  underlies  these  polished 
manners.    A  new  rifle  is  to  them  as  a  new  toy,  and  with  a  fine  zecklessness  tiiey  will 
roll  oyer  a  dog  or  lame  a  pony,  which  graaes  in  the  distance^  to  show  you  their 
unerring  aim.    Their  firearms  come  from  England,  and  are  of  the  most  modem 
pattern.    A  young  chieftain  at  the  head  of  his  troops  ii  as  wild  a  warrior  as  you  could 
wish  to  see.    At  the  full  gallop  he  fires  to  front  or  rear ;  his  beautiful  Arab  mare 
extends  or  curbs  herself  to  his  will ;  yet  when  he  has  doffed  his  national  drees  and 
attired  himself  in  a  dark  and  braided  suit — ^which  is  made  on  a  London  pattern,  from 
cloth  manufactured  perhape  at  Leeda — ^it  would  be  hard  to  recognise  in  the  quiet 
gentleman  the  daring  freebooter  of  your  morning's  ride.    Not  unversed  in  the  histozy 
of  Europe,  he  will  often  surprise  you  by  some  well-reasoned  reflection  on  historical 
incident.    In  the  midst  of  enlightened  conversation  the  thought  arrests  you.  Is  this 
the  man  who  would  kill  his  brothers  without  compunction  or  remorse  ?    To  the  hard 
surroundings  of  a  life  in  camp  a  sumptuous  country  house  presents  an  antidote — ^it  is 
beyond  the  confines  of  their  own  country,  and -their  rude  followers  are  perhaps 
ignorant  of  the  luxuries  which  their  masters  leave  them  to  enjoy.    The  palace  itself 
presents  a  picture  of  no  less  various  colouring.    What  a  contrast  between  its  rude 
frescoes  and  the  portraits  of  English  ladies,  fresh  from  Bond  Street,  which  adorn  its 
walls  t    The  aged  doctor,  in  one  apartment,  strokes  his  long  White  beard  over  the 
precepts  of  a  Galen  and  is  ignorant  of  the  virtues  of  quinine.    In  another  they  serve 
you  a  dinner  d  la  Fran^aii,  on  Minton's  porcelain.     I  shall  not  forget  the  evening 
when  we  halted  before  the  blind  walls  of  a  large  enclosure,  at  midnight,  beneath  the 
risen  moon.    It  was  indeed  a  surprise  which  our  hosts,  who  were  unable  to  accompany 
us,  had  designed  for  my  companion  and  myself!    Through  a  long  and  narrow  passage, 
dimly  lighted,  we  passed.    We  saw,  or  thought  we  saw,  the  forms  of  girls  flitting 
before  us  from  door  to  door,  in  wonder  who  we  were.     A  large  and  open  court 
displayed  a  voluptuous  view  to  the  noble  rooms  around  it.    How  distant  seemed  the 
toils  of  our  journey,  the  stones*  glare  and  dust.    The  water  bubbled  in  a  laxge  stone 
basin  cut  crosswise  in  the  court,  and  at  the  angles  rich  beds  of  mauve  and  madder 
asters  shed  colour  over  iti    On  cushions  of  velvet,  among  the  bending  flowers  which 
Persian  art  had  shed  over  walls  and  ceiling,  we  slept.    Such  are  the  surroundings  of 
mountain  camp  and  gentle  garden,  from  which  I  turn  to  my  main  theme,  which  I  must 
now  attempt  to  develop  and  to  close. 

It  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  the  Esrun  river  has  been  declared  open  te 
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navigation  as  far  as  Aliwaz,  where  there  is  a  natural  ledge  of  rocks  across  the  stream. 
▲  continuous  steam  service  has,  after  much  negotiation,  been  organised,  both  above 
and  below  Ahwaz.    Why  is  oonmierce  still  loth  to  enter,  and  avail  itself  of  the  new 
trade  routes  f    This  is  an  important  question,  which  those  who  are  interested  in 
commercial  geography  will  not  hesitate  to  ask.    How  much  of  the  trade  of  the  great 
industrial  town  of  Leeds,  I  wonder,  depends  on   these  eastern  markets?     Can 
Manchester  look  upon  them  with  indifference  ?    The  commerce  of  Great  Britain  and 
India  with  Persia  has  been  recently  estimated  by  a  careful  writer  at  a  value  of 
£2,500,000  a  year.     That  figure  alone  makes  it  seem  worth  while  to  attempt  an 
answer  to  this  question.    The  reasons  may  be  briefly  stated  thus :  (1)  The  collection 
of  customs  is  still  in  a  state  of  disorder.   A  settlement  was  arrived  at  nearly  a  year  ago 
between  the  British  and  the  Persian  Qovemments,  by  which  the  customs  are  to  be 
•coUeoted  at  Shushter,  the  port  of  terminus,  but  this  important  measure  still  remains 
unfulfilled.    (2)  A  portal  service  on  the  Earun  requires  to  be  organised.    This  is  a 
matter  for  our  own  Government,  and  its  importance  has  been  pointed  out  by 
•experienced  writers,  such  as  Colonel  Bell  and  Sir  R.  Murdoch  Smith.    These  are  the 
leading  obstacles  to  commerce  as  far  as  Shushter.    Unless  they  are  removed  it  will 
never  flow.    Once  it  has  penetrated  to  Shushter  it  will  soon  pass  further.    The 
development  of  the  short  track  to  Ispahan  is  well  within  the  power  of  the  Persian 
<3k>vemment,  and  I  hope  they  will  see  the  vrisdom  of  taking  those  steps  in  this 
direction  which  I  have  pointed  out  in  detail  in  the  paper  to  which  I  have  before,  with 
your  pardon,  alluded.    The  advantages  which  wiU  accrue  to  Persia  by  the  opening  of 
ihe  new  trade  routes  will  be  enormous.     The  benefits  to  ourselves  will  not  be 
inrignificant.   In  the  past  our  interest  in  Persia  has  been  spasmodic.    At  times  we  have 
thought  no  expenditure  too  extravagant  in  supporting  her— at  others  we  have  wrapped 
ounelves  in  a  cold  indifference  to  her  fate.    While  we  must  recognise  the  many 
^difficulties  which  beset  our  Government  in   their  dealings  with  Persia — while  no 
impartial  spectator  will  refuse  to  admit  that  the  cause  of  Persian  progress  has  been 
furthered  within  recent  years  by  their  initiativ»-Hstill  the  uneven  history  of  the  old 
«ra  suggests  an  apprehension  lest  it  may  be  repeated,  and  that  the  leal  of  our  states- 
men will  <i»w»'wwti  as  the  oomplicationB  they  encounter  inen 


Alaska's  Long  Coast  Line. — lieutenant-Commander  Stockton,  in  his 
lecture  before  the  National  Geographic  Sodety,  Washington,  on  his  remarkable  cruise 
on  the  steamer  Thetis,  during  the  sununer  of  1889,  along  the  northern  coast  of  the 
American  continent,  to  the  Mackenzie  river,  calls  attention  to  a  fact  which  nuty  surprise 
some  readers.  Alaska  has  an  area  of  about  580,000  square  miles,  with  a  coast  line  6,650 
miles  in  length,  and  also  including  1,100  islands  with  a  coast  line  of  2,950  miles,  the 
entire  coast  line  being  9,600  miles  long.  The  coast  line  of  the  rest  of  the  United 
BtateSi  including  islands,  is  only  6,580  miles.  Thus  the  coast  line  of  Alaska  is  3,020 
miles  longer  than  the  coast  line  of  all  the  rest  of  the  United  States. — Qoldthwaitt** 
Oeographieal  Mcunazine,  April,  189U 

winter  Weather  in  May  on  the  Plateans  of  Tibet.— Capi  Grombohefsky  , 

has  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  from  his  travels  in  Tibet.  In  the  middle  of  May  last 
he  reached  the  Tibetan  plateau,  in  the  north-western  part  of  that  country,  a  little 
south  of  Polu.  When  he  reached  the  surface  of  the  plateau  he  was  16,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  season  was  not  far  enough  advanced  for  travel  at  that  elevation.  The 
springs  were  all  frozen  and  the  snow  unmelted.  The  abrupt  change  of  climate  from 
^e  warmth  of  Keria,  only  a  few  days'  march  further  north,  to  the  cold  of  Tibet^  was 
exceedingly  trying  for  men  and  beiEwts.  A  considerable  tracts  however,  was  visited 
and  mapped.  This  comer  of  Tibet  was  found  to  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
extreme  western  portion  visited  the  previous  winter,  consisting  of  the  same  sandy, 
saline  wilderness,  intersected  by  low  ridges  of  hills,  forming  deep  hollows  filled  wiUi 
extensive  lakes. — OokUkwUte^t  Otographieal  Magazine,  AprU,  1891. 
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ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  ORDNANCE  SURVEY, 
AND  THE  PARAMOUNT  NECESSITY  FOR  A  THOROUGH 
REVISION. 

Bt  HENRT  T.  crook,  O.E. 

■ 

[Addrened  to  the  Membon^  in  the  Libimry,  Oetober  Sth,  1890.] 

In  his  preeideDtial  addrea  to  this  section  at  the  Brighton  meeting,  eighteen  yeen  ago, 
Mr.  FranoiB  Qalton  dwelt  on  the  oomperatiTe  negleot  and  indifference  which  the 
public  showed  to  the  work  of  the  Ordnance  Survey. 

In  proportion  to  the  area  of  which  Qovemment  maps  are  prooaraUd  the  demand 
for  the  maps  at  the  present  time,  judged  by  the  sales,  has  not  increased.  It  would 
seem,  therefore^  that  the  productions  of  the  Survey  haTe  become  laoB  i«»fc— <i  of  mom 
popular  since  the  time  when  Mr.  Qalton  drew  attention  to  the  matter.  In  a  scientifie 
age,  when  the  purposes  for  which  accurate  maps  are  required  are  ever  increasing;  tiie 
falling  off  in  the  sales  of  the  national  maps,  for  the  making  of  which  the  country  has 
paid  an  enormous  sum  of  mon^,  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  startling  phenomenon.  Nearliy 
twenty  yean  ago,  estimating  from  the  annual  value  of  the  maps  sold  at  that  time^ 
General  Sir  Heniy  James  thought  that  when  the  Survey  was  completed  (which,  in 
theory  at  all  events,  it  is  now  supposed  to  be),  the  yield  from  ssles  would  be  at  least 
£80,000  per  annum,  whereas  for  the  year  ending  last  December  the  Talue  of  sales  only 
reaches  the  paltry  amount  of  £13,164,  whilst  the  value  of  presentatioDs  to  paUic 
departments  and  Qovemment  institutionB  and  under  the  provisions  of  the  Cc^yright 
Act  amounts  to  nearly  £6,000.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  find  a  panUd  for  a 
work  of  equal  ma^tude  and  importance  yielding  such  disappointing  reaultSb  Tlie 
partial  fidlure  of  our  great  national  cartographical  institution  to  realise  the  legitimate 
expectations  formed  of  it  seems  a  proper  subject  of  inquiry  for  the  British  AssodatioD, 
one  of  whose  objects  is  the  remoyal  of  disadvantages  impeding  the  progress  of  adenoe. 
There  are  only  three  ways  in  which  thu  condition  of  things  can  be  explained.    Thflj 


1.  That  even  with  the  sdioolmaster  abroad  the  present  generation  requires  fewv 
maps. 

2.  That  the  maps  are  not  accessible,  and  therefore  not  known. 
8.  That  the  maps  do  not  meet  popular  requirements. 

The  first  explanation  is  obviously  untenable ;  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for 
the  second ;  but,  after  careful  examination  and  inquiry,  I  have  come  to  a  decided 
condusion  that  there  is  far  more  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  third.  Speaking 
of  the  one-inch  maps  only,  Mr.  Galton  said,  "  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  these 
beautiful  and  cheap  mape  are  not  more  accessible.  They  are  rarely  to  be  found  even 
in  the  principal  booksellers'  shops  of  important  country  towns,  and  I  have  never 
observed  one  on  the  bookstall  of  a  railway  station.  Many  educated  persons  seldom,  if 
ever,  see  them  ;  they  are  almost  unknown  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes ;  and  thus 
an  important  work,  made  at  the  expense  of  the  public^  is  practically  unavailable 
to  a  large  majority  of  those  interested  in  it,  who,  when  they  want  a  local  map, 
are  driven  to  use  a  common  and  inferior  one."  This  can  be  more  truly  said  of  the 
large-scale  maps  than  of  the  one-inch,  which  is  the  only  one  at  all  popularly  knows, 
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and,  in  fact,  ia  often  apoken  of  aa  the  Ordnance  map.  The  latter  ia  by  &r  the  moat 
important  of  the  Beriea  to  the  bulk  of  the  map-umng  public,  and  aomething  more 
than  the  mere  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  ia  required  to  account  for  ita  unpopularity. 

We  cannot  arriye  at  a  right  conclusion  aa  to  what  it  ia  that  standa  in  the  way  of 
the  full  and  complete  utilisation  of  the  Ordnance  Surrey,  unlees  we  take  into  con- 
sideration ita  work  aa  a  whola  The  Department  has  attempted  or  haa  been  directed 
to  undertake  far  more  than  it  had  the  meana  to  carry  out  in  any  reasonable  tame. 
The  cadaatral  aurveya  have,  during  recent  timea  especially,  occupied  the  chief  share  of 
the  Department'a  energies^  to  the  exclusion  or  indefinite  delay  of  the  original  and 
more  popular  work.  It  haa  almost  abandoned  cartography  for  land  surveying — mapa 
faaye  given  place  to  plans.  No  one,  in  these  days,  will  dispute  the  advisability  of 
<sarrying  out  the  parent  survey  on  the  largest  required  scale,  but,  like  most  scientific 
undertakings,  the  survey  haa  sufiered  severely  from  constant  Parliamentary  inter- 
ference. The  scope  of  the  undertaking  haa  been  enlarged  without  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  eatablishment  and  in  the  annual  grant  Since  the  general  lines  upon 
which  the  work  was  to  proceed  were  finally  determined  in  1868,  the  chief  difficulty 
iiaa  been  with  the  throttle- valve  of  the  Treasury.  The  result  is  that  after  more  than 
«  century's  existence  the  Department  haa  not  yet  completed  one  of  its  works.  Apart 
ficom  mere  skeleton  or  index  mapi^  it  haa  not  yet  produced  on  any  acale  a  uniform 
map  of  the  British  Islea. 

A  generation  haa  elapsed  since  the  completion  of  the  great  triangulation,  and  yet 
•of  the  original  scheme,  the  one-inch  hiU-shaded  map  of  the  kingdom,  there  atill 
lemain  to  be  completed  30  out  of  the  181  aheets  of  Scotland,  and  25  out  of  the  206 
comprised  in  Ireland.  The  six-inch  map  commenced  in  Ireland  in  1825  is  the  nearest 
to  completion ;  it  is  stated  that  it  will  be  finiahed  early  next  year.  The  ^^  map, 
commonly  known  sa  the  25-inch,  the  true  cadaatral  survey,  waa  commenced  in  1854. 
CSonaidering  the  magnitude  of  the  task  it  haa  so  far  been  executed  more  rapidly  than 
any,  but  atill  a  great  deal  remaina  to  be  done.  The  important  countiea  of  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  several  countiea  in  Scotland,  and  almost  the  whole  of  Ireland,  excepting 
Dublin  county,  have  atill  no  mapa  on  a  larger  scale  than  aix  inches  to  the  mile.  It 
haa,  in  fact,  only  just  been  decided  to  re-survey  Ireland  on  the  25-lnch  scale.  In  those 
districts  where  the  one-inch  map  had  not  been  published,  the  change,  first  to  the  six- 
inch  and  then  to  the  25-inch  for  the  parent  survey,  necessarily  delayed  the  publication 
of  mapa  on  the  amaller  scalea  until  the  introduction  of  the  photographic  and  photo- 
cincographic  methoda  of  reduction  and  printing.  Still  one  cannot  fall  to  be  struck  by 
the  phenomenal  alowness  of  production  which  has  characterised  the  work  aa  a  whole. 
In  consequence  of  the  length  of  time  which  it  has  taken,  and  the  neglect  to  provide 
for  a  timely  revision,  the  major  portion  of  the  maps  are  obsolete  and  of  littie  more 
than  historical  interest. 

Ko  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  subject  questions  the  original  accuracy  and 
finiah  of  most  of  the  maps  which  the  Ordnance  Office  has  produced,  or  of  the  valuable 
work  which  haa  been  done  in  the  advancement  of  geodetical  and  aatronomical  science. 
It  is  necessary  to  say  this,  for  it  haa  frequentiy  been  charged  against  those  who  have 
from  time  to  time  presumed  to  criticise  the  work  of  the  Survey  that  they  have  been 
oblivious  of  these  things.  At  present  we  are  concerned  merely  with  the  question  why 
the  mapa  are  so  littie  utilised,  and  the  reaaona  for  the  apparentiy  low  estimation  in 
which  they  are  held  by  the  public.  Stated  in  the  probable  order  of  their  importance, 
I  think  the  reasons  may  be  tabulated  thus : — 

A.  The  mapa  fail  in  many  cases  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  clnflaeg  of  users 
for  which  they  are  presumably  designed,  on  account  of — 
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(1)  Age.  For  w»nt  of  roTuioa  laxgd  portioxui  of  eren  the  25-incfa,  but  mora  par- 
ticularly the  nx-inoh  and  one-inoh  maps,  an  Tety  inoorreot,  and  in  many  caeea  quite 
olwolete. 

(2)  Bad  impreMiona  or  unpreHions  from  old  or  worn-out  platea 

(3)  Complexity  (in  the  one-inch  map)  through  OTercrowding  of  detail,  causing 
oonfunon,  the  map  being  printed  in  only  one  colour. 

(i)  Deficiency  in  information  aa  to  ground  forms,  partioulariy  in  the  aix-inoh  map 
(excepting  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire). 

(5)  Want  of  umfonnity. 

(6)  High  price,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  six-inch,  quarter  sheets,  and  on  aQ 
seales  where  sheets  are  partially  blank. 

(7)  Lack  of  explanatory  information  with  the  maps. 

B.  InaocesEdbility.  The  general  public  knows  little  or  nothing  about  the  maps^ 
because  of — 

(1)  The  system  of  sale. 

(2)  Bad  indices  and  absence  of  information  as  to  age  and  style  of  maps  published 
of  particular  districts. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  separate  effoct  of  each  of  these  delects  in  the 
maps  and  in  the  means  of  distribution,  but  a  few  examples  will  establish  the  fact  of 
their  existence  and  the  way  in  which  they  operate  in  depreciating  the  Yalua  and 
checking  the  sale  of  the  productions  of  the  Survey. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  a  member  of  this  Association  coming  to  Leeds  denrss  a 
handy  map  of  the  districty  and  turns  to  see  what  the  Ordnance  Survey  provides  for 
him.  He  will  find  the  town  of  Leeds  is  in  the  eouth-west  angle  of  sheet  70  of  what  k 
facetiously  called  the  new  one-inch  hill-shaded  map,  date  1868.  He  will  be  aUe 
to  obtain  the  sheet  to  the  west  of  the  same  series,  but  for  the  southern  half  of 
the  desired  map  he  will  have  to  fall  back  upon  two  sheets  of  the  old  surv^,  dated 
1841-3,  much  inferior,  of  a  different  shape,  containing  only  three-quarters  of  the 
area  of  the  new  sheets,  but  equally  expensive.  The  resulting  map  is  eminently 
unsatisfactory.  It  shows  defects  1,  2,  and  5  very  conspicuously.  To  the  environs  of 
Leeds  as  they  are  to-day  it  is  no  guide  whatever.  So  far  as  the  ground  forms  are 
ooncemed  the  two  upper  sheets  are  good  enough,  but  in  the  two  lower  the  hiQ 
shading  has  practically  vanished,  and  in  many  places  the  roads  and  riven  are  fMt 
fading  away  alsa    The  plates  are  obviously  quite  worn  out. 

Let  ufl  now  look  at  the  English  lake  district.  Here^  at  all  events,  if  the  maps 
meet  popular  requirements,  they  ought  to  be  in  constant  use.  But  what  do  we  find! 
Traverse  the  lake  district  from  one  end  to  the  other,  you  will  see  plenty  of  maps  of  all 
kinds  in  use,  but  seldom  indeed  will  you  find  that  any  one  of  them  is  an  Ordnance 
map. 

Here  are  four  sheets,  29,  80,  38,  89,  again  of  the  new  series,  though  this  time  the 
date  is  only  quarter  of  a  century  back.  Defects  1,  2,  8,  and  5  are  all  more  or  less 
noticeable. 

Here  the  want  of  uniformity  is  not  in  the  age  and  style  or  shape  of  the  sheets* 
but  in  difference  in  depth  of  shade  of  the  impressions.  It  may  be  said  that  by  careful 
selection  the  sheets  might  be  better  matched.  Possibly  so  at  the  Survey  Stores. 
This  is  the  best  the  agent  could  do.  It  is  a  fair  spedmen  of  what  the  public  gets,  and 
therefore  one  by  which  the  Survey  must  be  content  to  have  the  productions  judged. 
The  hiU  shading,  particularly  in  the  Coniston  sheet,  has  become  quite  woolly,  ccHise- 
quently  the  hill  forms  are  defident  in  relief  and  character.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  the  names  are  unreadable,  and  the  plate  seems  to  have  been  injured  in  places  by 
the  erasure  or  alteration  of  some  of  the  figures  denoting  the  heights  of  the  mountains. 
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The  roadB  and  footpaths  are  very  indistinct^  and  iome  of  the  most  frequented  are  not 
even  shown.  I  have  reoently  oompared  the  maps  of  this  distriot  by  Bartholemew  in 
a  well-known  guide  book,  and  for  pedestrian  purposes^  bald  as  they  are,  thfy  are  more 
useful  than  the  Ordnance  maps  T 

The  important  question  of  prioe  also  comes  in.  The  Ordnance  sheets  alone  cost 
4b.,  but  to  be  of  any  use  they  must  be  made  up  in  a  portable  form,  which  can  only  be 
done  by  sectioning  and  mounting.  Thus,  before  the  Ordnance  map  of  this  district 
can  be  utilised  an  outlay  of  7b.  6d.  is  required,  a  sum  suf&cient  to  buy  two  copies  of  a 
good  guide  book  with  all  its  maps.  Can  we  be  surprised,  then,  that  the  public  do 
not  buy  the  Ordnanoe  maps  T 

Sheet  88  is  printed  from  an  electrotype  taken  in  1882.  I  do  not  know  at  what 
date  the  plan  of  keeping  the  original  plate  or  the  first  electrotype  matrix  was  intro- 
duced, and  it  may  be  that  the  pUtes  of  these  sheets,  for  which  at  one  time  there  was 
a  greet  demand,  are  much  worn,  which  would  account  for  the  fact  that  the  lake  district 
sheets  now  iold  are  some  of  the  worst  of  the  new  series  of  the  northern  counties. 
Compare,  for  example,  the  Hawes  sheet,  No.  50,  which  retains  nearly  all  its  original 
beauty  and  erispness  of  definition  in  the  ground  features. 

If  it  be  of  the  south  of  England  that  we  require  a  topographical  map,  we  shall 
fare  no  better,  rather  worsei  Last  year  I  required  a  map  for  the  yolunteer  manoeuvres 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eastbourne.  There  is  no  map  suitable  for  military  purposes— 
that  is,  showing  the  ground  features  of  more  recent  date  than  1818.  It  is  one  of  the 
earliest  maps  of  the  Ordnanoe  Survey,  published  at  the  Tower  by  Colonel  Mudge. 
For  the  time  of  its  execution,  undoubtedly  a  most  creditable  piece  of  work,  curiously 
enough  it  is  in  a  better  state,  so  far  as  regards  definition,  than  the  maps  of  the  lake 
district  made  fifty-two  years  later ;  but  ipeaking  from  experience,  I  can  say  that  the 
ground  features  are  by  no  means  correctly  deUneated.  This  can  be  proved  by  another 
sheet,  No.  8,  also  done  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Madge,  and  evidentiy  by  the 
same  hand,  which  can  be  compared  with  the  new  hill-shaded  map.  From 
about  1880  onwards  the  hill  shading  much  improyed,  and  has  continued  to  improve 
until  it  can  now  be  fairly  claimed  that  maps  reoentiy  issued  are  unsurpassed  in  this 
particular  by  the  productions  of  any  country,  but  it  is  no  satisfaction  of  the  claims  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Sussex  to  be  told  that  they  can  have  an  exquisite  map  of  the  Western 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  no  one  will  maintain  that  these  maps  of  sixty  to  eighty 
years  ago  answer  the  reasonable  requirements  of  to-day.  Towns  such  as  Eastbourne^ 
Hastings,  Sti  Leonards,  and  Newhaven  are  shown  as  mere  villages.  It  is  upon  an 
entirely  different  England  we  are  gazing  in  these  sheets,  and  one  is  inclined  to  resent 
the  attempts  made  here  and  there  to  modernise  them  by  addition  and  alteration ;  the 
railways  especially  seem  a  shocking  anachronism.  Such  additions  and  alterations 
destroy  the  real  value  of  the  maps  as  antiquarian  documents.  In  this  connection  it  is 
particularly  interestiog  to  note  the  disappearance  of  the  commons  and  the  village 
greens  in  comparing  the  old  and  the  new  maps. 

Why  should  the  public  buy  these  maps  when  it  can  get  maps  at  one-quarter  the 
price,  which,  for  most  purposes,  are  ss  useful,  and,  what  is  of  greater  importance,  up 
to  date  ?  The  truth  is  that  of  the  whole  of  the  southern  counties  of  England  (except 
in  the  few  places  where  the  new  hill-shaded  map  is  published)  no  topographical  map 
worthy  of  the  name  exists,  and  for  the  remainder  of  England  and  Wales,  where  it 
does  exist,  its  antiquity  robe  it  of  much  of  its  utility,  and  the  plates  of  populous  areas 
are  worn  out.  The  so-called  new  survey,  north  of  the  line  Preston,  Leeds,  Hull,  we 
have  seen,  is  from  25  to  85  years  old  ;  whilst  the  few  sheets  published  of  Surrey,  Kent, 
and  Hampshire  are  from  surveys  at  least  20  years  old.  The  more  recent  sheets  pub- 
lished of  this  map  do  not  bear  the  date  of  the  survey.    The  Aldershot  sheet,  for 
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emnple,  published  in  1878,  is  from  a  mirTey  of  70-71.  Refereaoe  htm  to  be  made  to 
the  liz-inch  map  to  obtain  thia  information.  This  ia  not  fair  to  the  purchaeer,  who, 
in  moat  caaea,  ii  ignorant  of  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  Survey,  and  imag^iss 
the  map  to  be  oorreoted  up  to  or  within  a  short  time  of  the  date  it  beam 

The  new  one-inch  map,  published  without  the  hill  features,  called  the  outline 
map,  gives  no  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  ground.  Only  contours  of  each  100  feet  srs 
given,  and  these  are  so  finely  drawn  as  to  be  barely  visible.  Bven  without  the  hill 
shading  this  map  is  often  so  crowded  with  detail  that  it  is  very  confusing  and  diffienlt 
to  read.    Take,  for  ezsmple,  sheet  88. 

Many  sheets  are  spoilt  by  the  number  of  namea  of  perishes  and  boundaxiea  which 

might  very  well  be  omitted  from  both  the  outline  and  hill-shaded  one-inch  maps.    Of 

the  860  sheets  comprised  in  the  new  one-inch  map  of  England  and  Wales,  179  have 

been  published  in  outline  and  81  with  the  hills  shaded.    The  outline  map  cannot  be 

considered  anything  more  than  a  stop-gap  publication.    It  is  true  the  Director-General 

says  the  outline  map  appesrs  from  the  numbers  sold  to  be  more  popular  than  the 

hill-shaded.    One  is  loth  to  aesume  that  the  ignorance  of  topographical  representation 

in  this  country  is  so  great  that  there  ia  a  preference  for  the  sweet  simplicity  of  a  msp 

giving  practically  only  the  horieontal  development  of  the  ground  over  one  repreeent- 

ing  both  the  horiaontal  and  vertical  configuration.    But  it  csn  easily  be  undentood 

that  an  outline  map  from  a  survey  of  1870  may  be  proferred  to  a  hill-ahaded  one  of 

1818,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  only  choice  open  to  a  Sussex  man.    There  is  a 

danger,  too^  in  the  publication  of  the  outline  map  which  must  not  be  overlooked,  and 

that  ia  that  the  Tressury  may  consider  it  an  ezcoae  for  still  further  delays  in  the 

publication  of  the  topographical  map.    Tiooking  at  the  rotum  for  the  last  four  yean, 

it  would  appear  as  if  advantage  had  already  been  tsken  oi  that  excuse.    Here  is  the 

return: — 

Enqlasd  and  Wjllbb,  69,540  Squabb  Muss. 

New  one-inch  map.    State  of  publication. 

Total  «.compbW.  ^ZS^^ 

Tear  ending  Outline.  Hills.              Outline^  Hills. 

Dec.  Slat,  1886 18,616  ...  11,544  432    ...  52 

„         1887 24,160  ...  11,965  5,534     ...  411 

„         1888 25,101  ...  12,524  961     ...  669 

„         1889 29,478  ...  12,624  4,877     ...  NU 

This  table  shows  that  last  year  the  hill-shsded  map  was  not  advanced  at  all, 
whilst  the  maTimum  rate  any  time  during  four  years  has  only  been  two  or  three 
sheets  per  annum.  At  this  rate  the  map  will  be  completed  towards  the  dose  of  the 
next  century.  Fortunately  the  esse  is  not  quite  as  bad  as  it  would  seem  to  be  from 
the  present  rate  of  progress.  In  his  last  report  the  Direetor-Qeneral  estimates  that 
it  will  be  completed  in  1925.  Anyway  we  shall  have  to  wait  for  nearly  a  generation 
before  we  shall  be  in  possession  of  a  complete  and  tolerably  uniform  topographiosi 
map  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Surely  such  a  statement  by  itself  is  sufficient  to  con- 
demn the  system  by  which  the  Treasury  doles  out  the  grants  for  each  particular  msp 
bit  by  bit.» 

Hie  deficiencies  of  the  one-inch  map  have  been  treated  at  some  length  because 
it  is  the  most  important  from  the  popular  point  of  view.  Most  of  the  defects,  it  will 
be  seen,  aro  due  to  the  age  of  the  maps  and  the  want  of  revision,  and  the  same  will  be 
found  to  hold  good  of  the  six-inch  and  larger  scale  maps. 

*  In  consaqnence  of  the  limited  sum  spent  on  It  snnnally,  the  bill-shaded  map  of  Kngland 
and  Wales  alone  wlU  have,  when  completed,  oooupiad  68  years  in  the  maUog. 
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The  siz-inch  or  county  map  has  undeigone  more  yidasitudes  than  any  other  of 
the  Ordnance  aeriea.  The  maps  of  the  oountiee  in  England  and  Scotland  first  surveyed 
on  this  scale  are  the  finest  productions  of  the  Surrey  (for  examples  see  sheets  78  and 
79  of  Lancashire).  Commenced  in  a  style  which  soon  aroused  the  attention  of  econo- 
mists in  Parh'ament,  it  was  stopped  in  1851.  Then  came  the  battle  of  the  scales,  after 
which  the  tAt  b<^1®  was  finally  adopted  as  that  of  the  parent  Survey.  When  ulti- 
mately it  was  decided  to  resume  the  publication  cl  the  six-inch  map  by  reduction 
from  the  Uu^i^er  scale,  it  was  with  a  greatly  reduced  number  of  contour  lines.  Unfor- 
tunately it  appeared  to  the  Commission  of  1858  that  the  original  woric  was  too 
elaborate,  and  it  recommended  some  economies,  which,  of  course,  the  Treasury  jumped 
at^  consequently  the  rest  of  the  country  had  been  deprived  of  the  only  map  which 
gives  an  adequate  delineation  of  the  forms  of  ground.  For  nearly  all  scientific  pur- 
poses, but  especially  geological  and  engineering,  maps  on  this  scale  are  essential  (where 
the  T^^  scale  is  published  there  is  little  other  use  for  them) ;  in  &ct,  it  was  from  the 
representation  of  geologists  and  engineers  that  the  publication  was  continued.  Being 
a  map  intended  for  the  use  of  particular  cluses,  it  ought^  as  far  as  possible,  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  those  classes,  which  in  its  present  form  it  does  not.  The  adoption 
of  the  photographic  method  of  reduction  and  printing  necessitated  the  publication  in 
quarter  sheets,  which  can  never  have  the  exquisite  finish  of  the  old  sheets  of  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire.  But  however  much  the  absence  of  artistic  merit  may  be  regretted, 
a  process  which  insured  more  rapid  publication  would  have  been  welcomed  had  it  not 
been  accompanied  by  an  advance  in  price  equal  to  60  per  cent.  Before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  photozincographic  method  of  printing,  the  introduction  of  photographs  for 
the  reduction  of  the  cadastral  maps  is  said  to  have  effected  a  saving  of  £35,000  on  the 
survey.  The  users  of  the  six-inch  map  can  fitirly  claim  that,  as  they  have  to  pay  so 
much  more  for  an  inferior  map,  the  least  that  could  be  done  for  them  is  to  spend  the 
money  saved  at  their  expense  in  completing  the  contouring  at  25-feet  intervals 
throughout  the  country. 

One  of  the  most  irritating  defects  of  the  large  scale  maps  is  the  partly  blank 
sheet.  In  the  case  of  the  more  recent  iasuea  this  defect  has  been  remedied  by  trans- 
fairing  a  portion  of  the  contiguous  county  map^  but  when  the  two  surveys  are  of 
very  di£ferent  dates  and  style  this  can  hardly  be  successful ;  but  stQl  it  is  better  than 
the  expensive  patchwork  arrangement  which  is  required  to  make  a  map  of  a  river 
basin,  when  the  rivers  and  tributaries  are  county  boundaries,  as,  for  example,  the 
Mersey.  To  complete  one  Cheshire  sheet,  No.  20,  of  the  valley  of  the  Goyt,  no  leas 
than  six  quarter  sheets  of  the  Derbyahire  county  map  are  required.  The  six-inch, 
when  up  to  date,  affords  a  handy  town  map,  but  where  the  lines  happen  to  cross  a 
town  the  number  of  sheets  required  (which  may  be  as  many  as  four,  costing  4s.)  gives 
the  Ordnance  map  no  chance  in  competition  with  inferior  but  very  much  cheaper 
reproductions.  If  the  maps  for  which  the  nation  has  paid  so  large  a  sum  are  to  be 
freely  circulated  the  Department  must  leazn  to  cater  for  public  requirements.  If 
private  individuals  find  a  remunerative  sale  for  cheap  reproductions  of  the  Survey, 
the  Department  must  compete  with  them,  not  neceaaarily  as  to  price,  but  the  price 
and  quality  combined  must  be  such  as  will,  in  the  case  of  an  educated  purchaser,  turn 
the  scale  in  favour  of  the  Ordnance  map.  There  is  no  reason  why  special  sheeta  of  all 
considerable  towns  and  environs  should  not  be  prepared  by  transfers  on  the  six-inch 
and  one-inch  scales.  There  is  amongst  the  miscellaneous  maps  of  the  Survey  one  of 
the  environs  of  Glasgow,  on  the  one-inch  scale,  prepared  in  this  way  (price  2s.),  which, 
if  printed  in  colours,  hill-shaded,  and  folded  into  a  cardboard  cover,  would  answer  the 
purpose. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  most  of  the  Ordnance  maps  are  very  expensive.    Sir 
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Charlea  Wilflon  ttyi  that  the  Mlling  prioei  per  sqaare  Inch  of  the  Ordnance  Survey 
nuips  are  cheaper  than  those  of  foreign  countries,  excepting  Fruioe  and  Italy,  lllis,. 
however,  is  hardly  the  point.  The  Surrey  costB,  roughly  speaking,  a  qoaiter  of  a 
million  per  annum,  and  the  value  of  the  maps  sold  annually  is  about  £1S,000.  Clearly 
the  price  of  the  maps  is  a  matter  of  very  little  importance  for  the  amount  yielded, 
but  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  if  the  maps  are  to  be  made  available  for  genend 
use.  The  basis  upon  which  the  prices  of  the  different  maps  are  fixed  does  not  seem  a 
very  rational  one.  It  lies  in  a  very  refined  distinotion  between  the  cost  of  production 
and  the  cost  of  publication.  The  cost  of  production  is  supposed  to  end  with  the 
engraved  copper  plate  in  one  case  and  with  the  photographic  negatiTe  in  the  other. 
The  subsequent  processes  of  printing,  preparing  new  editions,  cost  of  storage,  ftc.,  mn- 
called  expenses  of  publication.  These  being  heavier  in  the  photographic  prnceiw,  the 
price  of  the  maps  produced  by  this  method  is  greater.  Thus,  whilst  the  total  coat  of 
map-making  has  been  largely  reduced  by  the  introduction  of  photozinoogiapfay,  the 
nation  getting  more  work  for  the  same  money,  the  selling  price  of  the  maps  has  been 
raised  60  per  cent  A  system  which  can  produce  such  an  absurd  result  aa  this  ia 
■urely  in  need  of  reform. 

So  far  as  the  great  cadastnd  map  is  concerned  there  is  no  ground  for  complaint. 
It  fully  answers  all  that  is  required  in  a  work  of  that  class,  and  is  one  of  which  the 
Department  may  feel  justly  proud.  But  the  very  best  work  in  maps  becomes  of  veiy 
little  value  if  not  kept  up  to  date.  It  is  quite  time  that  a  permanent  revision  depart- 
ment was  instituted  on  a  liberal  basis  if  the  great  work  which  has  been  accomplished 
is  to  retain  its  value.  Already  lai^  portions  of  it  are  disgracefully  obsolete^  and 
consequently  the  smaller  scales  reproduced  from  it.  The  new  one-inch  lags  so  hr 
behind  that  it  is  often  obsolete  before  publication.  Does  any  other  nation  in  the 
world  esdiibit  such  a  spectacle  as  a  Government  cartographical  institution  engaged  b^ 
the  production  Of  obsolete  maps  t  Again  and  again  has  this,  the  necessity  of  revision^ 
been  pointed  out.  Every  Director-€(eneral  has  pressed  the  matter  on  the  attention 
of  the  Government ;  it  is  dwelt  on  in  every  annual  report.  In  1882  the  Treasmy 
"  recognised  the  necessity  of  a  revision  of  the  Survey  which  should  be  constantly  in 
progress  at  such  a  rate  as  would  complete  the  whole  in  every  fifteen  years  at  least ;  * 
but  it  was  not  until  December,  1886,  that  they  decided  to  commence,  adding  the* 
following  extraordinary  memorandum  :  "  It  is  to  be  clearly  understood  that  in  agree- 
ing to  the  conmiencement  of  the  revision  they  do  not  bind  themselves  to  any  fixed 
term  for  its  completion,  or  to  the  annual  provision  of  any  fixed  sum  for  carrying  it 
out."  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  is  absolutely  fatal  to  the  proper  conduct  of  a 
department  like  the  Ordnance  Survey.  It  is  a  repetition  of  the  indecision  and  blun- 
dering which  have  cost  the  country  so  much  in  the  past,  and  to  which  most  of  th» 
deficiencies  of  the  Survey  are  attributable. 

It  would  be  a  good  plan  for  the  information  of  the  map  users  if  this  Treasmy 
memorandum  were  printed  in  red  on  the  margin  of  every  sheet  which  has  not  beeik 
revised  for  more  than  fifteen  years. 

The  cadastral  map  and  the  town  plans  can  never  be  expected  to  haTe  anything 
but  a  limited  sale,  but  they  might  be  much  more  laigely  utilised  if  the  arrsngements 
for  sale  and  distribution  were  put  upon  a  reasonable  basis  and  measures  taken  to  let 
the  inhabitants  of  various  localities  know  something  of  the  state  of  publication  in 
their  own  districts.  If  the  six-inch  and  one-inch  maps  were  better  known  it  would 
probably  lead  to  an  increased  sale  of  the  larger  maps.  There  is  another  and  importuit 
step  to  be  taken  for  the  utilisation  of  cadastral  surveys,  which  is  pointed  out  by  Sir 
Charles  Wilson  in  his  last  report,  namely,  the  compulsoxy  use  of  the  Ordnance  Survey 
as  the  basis  of  valuation  for  local  and  imperial  taxes  and  transactiouB  aflRwting  land. 
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Since  Mr.  Galton  referred  to  the  inaooeesibllity  of  the  maps  an  even  worse 
arrangement  than  that  in  vogue  at  the  time  has  heen  devised  for  the  sale  of  the 
maps.  In  1882  the  Office  of  Works  closed  the  London  depots  and,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  Colonel  Stotherd,  then  Director-Qeneral  of  the  Survey,  abolished 
the  agencies  throughout  the  kingdom,  handing  over  the  business  of  the  sale  of  maps 
to  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office.  This  transfer  was  made  on  the  ground  that  an 
undivided  responsibility  and  control  would  be  secured,  and  from  the  intimate  relations 
of  the  Stationery  Office  with  publishers  the  sales  would  be  increased.  The  Stationexy 
Office,  however,  apparently  had  no  intention  of  taking  the  responsibility,  for  they 
stnughtway  appointed  Mr.  Stanford  sole  agent  for  England  at  88^  per  cent  commis- 
sbn,  the  Qovemment  to  pay  the  cost  of  caniage  from  Southampton.  In  1886  tenders 
were  asked  for  a  contract  as  sole  agent  for  ten  years  on  these  terms.  Mr.  Stsnford's 
offinr  of  £600  per  annum  for  the  Elnglish  agency  was  accepted. 

Other  arrangements  were  entered  into  for  sole  agencies  in  Edinburgh  and  Dublin. 

General  Sir  Henry  James  recommended  that  postmasters  throughout  the  country 
should  be  agents,  a  proposal  which  was  also  advocated  by  Mr.  Qalton,  but  the  Treasuiy 
refused  to  appoint  postmasters.  Of  course  no  new  arrangement  for  the  sale  of  maps 
can  now  be  entered  into  until  the  expiration  of  the  contracts. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  agency  monopoly  is  that  the  local  retailers  of  the  maps 
seldom  know  much  about  the  Survey,  except  in  cases  where  they  were  formerly 
agents  under  the  old  system,  and  it  is  only  in  the  larger  towns  that  they  keep  any 
stock.  In  the  country  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  obtain  information.  If 
a  resident  in  Gamarvonshire  or  Anglesea,  for  example,  wanted  a  six-inch  map  of  his 
neighbourhood,  and  was  successful  in  obtaining  it  in  ten  days'  time,  he  would  have 
shown  himself  to  be  a  man  of  energy  and  resource.  For  the  absence  of  an  intelligible 
guide  to  its  publications  the  Department  presumedly  is  responsible.  The  official 
catalogue  is  a  bewildering  maze.  The  index  maps,  excepting  that  to  the  one-inch, 
with  which  it  is  furnished,  are  beneath  contempt.  In  addition  to  the  catalogue  there 
is  published  a  seriea  of  Chinese  puzzles,  at  2d.  each,  called  county  indices.  They 
profess  to  show  the  sheet  lines  and  reference  numbers  of  the  25-inch,  six-inch,  and 
the  new  series  one-inch  scale  maps,  but  without  the  assistance  of  a  skilled  interpreter 
are  useless.  Those  of  the  counties  just  mentioned  are  fair  specimens.  If  a  would-be 
purchaser  of  some  of  these  has  finally  hazarded  a  guess  at  the  number  of  the  sheets 
he  requires,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  whether  they  are  pubUshed  or  not.  If  he 
requires  a  one-inch  map,  he  will,  sooner  or  later,  discover  that  he  must  get  another 
index,  the  sheet  lines  shown  on  the  county  index  referring  to  a  map  which  does  not 
exist,  and  which  may  not  be  published  for  many  years  to  come. 

Something  might  be  done  if  public  institutions  such  as  the  central  free  libraries 
in  our  great  towns  were  supplied  with  copies  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  publications  of 
the  locality,  and  full  explanatory  particulars  of  their  objects,  purposes,  and  the  means 
by  which  copies  could  be  obtained. 

Certainly  it  is  high  time  that  steps  were  taken  to  remove  the  obstacles  which 
interfere  with  the  full  utilisation  of  the  Ordnance  Survey.  The  establishment  of  a 
reviuon  department  on  an  adequate  footing  is  of  first  importance.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  incressing  the  proportion  of  the  annual  grant  devoted  to  the  revision  to  a 
sum  sufficient  to  clear  off  arrears.  As  the  cadastral  survey  is  now  nearly  complete, 
the  expenditure  under  that  head  will  rapidly  diminish,  so  that  if  the  total  vote  for 
the  survey  is  maintained  at  its  present  level  for  a  few  years  the  arrears  of  revision 
mi^t  be  overtaken  without  addition  to  the  present  annual  cost  of  the  survey  to  the 
nation.  That  this  will  not  be  done  unless  very  strong  representations  are  made  t 
the  Gh)vemment  is  evident  from  the  amount  of  the  grants  of  the  four  years  since  a 
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allowanoe  wu  fint  made  for  the  reyinon  and  from  the  remarkftble  Tmmuj  mimite 
quoted  above.  By  a  thoroiigh  reruioii  most  of  the  dflfeoti  in  the  maps  pointed  ool 
above  might  be  remedied,  and  a  great  national  work  saved  from  rain  for  want  of  the 
proverbial  ha'porth  of  tar. 

Oadaatiml  Smrvej 
Total  vote  Under  head  of         Under  head  and 

Tear.        for  Survey.        Cadastral  Survey.       of  Revision.      Revision  togefther. 

1886-7  ....  £258,000    £189.961     £6,000     £194,951 

1887-8  ....    280,000    149.079     16,000     164,679 

1888-9  ....     228,000     98,164     64,000»  157,164 

1889-90....    215,000    80,000     114,660    .•, 144,660 


The  following  letter  from  Sir  C.  Wilson,  Director-General  of  the  Oidnanoe 
Survey,  has  been  sent  to  Mr.  Crook  in  refecenoe  to  his  address  : — 

2nd  Sept,  1890. 

Dear  Mr.  Crook, — All  Qovemment  Departments  are  the  better  for  critidsni, 
espedally  when  it  oomes  from  such  a  well-informed  critic  as  yourself.  The  Ordnance 
Survey  Department  cannot,  however,  be  held  responsible  for  the  obsolete  character 
of  many  of  the  maps,  or  for  the  system  under  which  Ordnance  Survey  maps  are  now 
sold  to  the  publia 

No  one  can  be  more  sensible  than  the  Director  of  the  Survey  of  the  presaing  need 
for  a  revision  of  the  maps,  but  the  question  is  really  one  of  money,  which  it  is  lor 
Parliament  and  not  for  the  Department  to  decide.  I  think  you  have  underestimated 
the  pressure  which  has  from  time  to  time  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Govemnuiil 
to  complete  the  25-inch  survey  of  Qreat  Britain,  and  however  much  we  may  regnt 
it,  we  can  scarcely  be  surprised  that  the  survey  was  pushed  forward  at  the  expense 
of  revision.  The  result  is  that  in  many  places  revision  must  now  be  virtually  a 
re-survey. 

The  present  system  under  which  Ordnance  Survey  maps  are  sold  by  sole  agenti 
for  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively,  was  adopted,  as  you 
remark,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  Director  of  the  Survey.  Mr.  Chaplin,  howeveri 
under  whom  the  Survey  now  is,  sUted  in  reply  to  Mr.  Webb  last  session,  that  "when 
a  favourable  opportunity  occurred  a  change  in  the  system  would  be  carefully  oon- 
sidered."  I  believe  that  under  a  proper  system  the  sale  of  the  maps  would  be 
enormously  increased,  and  exceed  the  sum  mentioned  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

I  must  point  out  one  or  two  erron  in  your  generally  accurate  paper.  The 
six-inch  map  of  the  kingdom  was  completed  in  March  last ;  that  of  Ireland  has  long 
been  completed,  and  officially  recognised  as  the  basis  for  all  dealings  in  land,  and  for 
valuation  for  local  assessment.  About  one-half  of  the  six-inch  map  of  Ireland  hss 
been  revised  to  date  on  that  scale.  Until  recent  legislation  with  regard  to  land  in 
Ireland,  the  six-inch  map  was  considered  large  enough  for  all  practical  purposes  by 
those  who  use  it,  and  the  necessity  for  a  25-inch  survey  has  only  been  felt  during  the 
last  few  years. 

I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  a  "so-called  new  survey'*  of  the  Northsm 
Counties.  There  is  a  "  new  series  "  one-inch  map,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
old  one-inch  map,  which  was  not  based  on  a  large-scale  survey  as  the  new  one  is. 

The  complexity  in  the  one-inch  map  of  which  you  complain  is  a  matter  of 
opinion.  No  country  has  such  an  enormous  amount  of  what  may  be  called  artificial 
detail,  buildings^  roads,  railroads,  enclosures,  &c,  as  England,  and  it  is  a  question  of 

*  Hm  actual  amount  set  apart  for  reTtoion  is  nottdng  like  so  large  aa  here  shown,  the  rarvey 
of  LanoMhlra  and  Torkahire  on  the  ^^  icale  having  been  charted  to  the  revision  aoooont. 
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tMte  how  much  of  this  ahoold  be  ihown  on  the  one-inch  scale.  We  have  more  com- 
plainta  of  omiasions  than  of  want  of  deameaa.  It  is  impoieible  to  please  eyery  one, 
and  the  boundaries  to  which  you  personally  object  are  the  very  things  which  most 
people  insist  should  appear  on  the  map.  They  are  undoubtedly  found  Teiy  useful 
but  I  agree  with  you  that  they  do  not  improve  the  appearance  of  the  map  as  a  work 
of  art. 

With  regard  to  price,  if  the  one-inch  sheets  were  printed  on  an  inferior  paper 
from  a  transfer  to  zinc,  as  is  done  in  France  and  Italy,  they  could  be  sold  at  6d.  each. 

You  are  right  as  to  the  one-inch  hill  sheets  of  the  Lake  District.  The  originals 
were  beautiful  specimens  of  engraving,  and  there  was  a  great  demand  for  impressions. 
Unfortunately  the  plates  were  worn  before  the  present  mode  of  preparing  matrices 
and  duplicates  was  perfected,  and  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  arrest  the  dineaso 
The  plates  will  eventually  have  to  be  re-engraved,  but  this  cannot  be  taken  in  hand 
until  the  new  map  of  the  south  of  England  has  been  engraved.  The  slow  pmgrass  of 
the  new  hill  map  is  due  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  quiilified  engravers,  and  of  train- 
ing young  men  to  this  artistic  work. 

I  gather  from  your  paper  that  one  of  the  faults  you  find  with  the  Department  is 
that  it  does  not  construct  maps  for  popular  reqtdrements,  such  as  a  combination  of 
sheets,  so  as  to  give  large  towns,  like  Leeds,  with  their  environs  on  a  single  sheet.  I 
think  that  in  this  you  are  rather  ignoring  the  principle  upon  which,  whether  rightly 
or  wrongly,  the  Ordnance  Survey  has  always  been  conducted.  The  department  is 
directed  to  make  maps  on  certain  scales,  which  were  settled  after  many  years  of  con- 
troversy, for  State  purposes.  The  construction  of  special  maps  for  popular  use  was 
des^edly  left  to  private  enterprise,  and  any  attempt  to  compete  with  private  firms 
in  "catering  for  the  public"  has  been  discouraged.  I  may  remind  you  that  the 
Guide  Book  maps  to  which  you  allude  are  all  based  on  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and 
eould  not  have  been  produced  and  sold  at  such  slight  cost  without  itb  The  public 
thus,  and  in  many  other  ways,  indirectly  derive  benefit  from  the  great  national 
survey.— Yours  truly,  C  W.  WiiBOir. 


BXJFFLmiHTABT  KOTI  BT  THE  AUTHOB. 

Since  the  above  paper  was  read  I  have  several  times  been  asked  to  indicate  more 
precisely  the  steps  which  should  be  taken  to  render  the  Ordnance  Survey  maps  more 
popular  and  useful,  and  the  remedies  for  the  many  defects  which  I  showed  to  exist. 

Whilst  1  think  I  have  pretty  clearly  pointed  to  the  remedies  in  illustrating  the 
defects,  I  agree  that  when  it  is  desired  to  reform  a  Government  department  the 
advocates  of  reform  cannot  too  distinctly  define  what  they  want.  So  long  as  definite 
demands,  backed  by  public  opinion,  are  wanting,  the  officials  will  do  no  more  than 
excuse  and  explain  existing  short-comings.  I  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  concisely 
formulate  my  views  in  the  following  series  of  recommendations : — 

1.  The  immediate  establishment  of  a  permanent  revision  department  with  a  fixed 
annual  grant  calculated  on  the  basis  of  providing  for  the  revision  of  the  whole  of  the 
maps  in  a  given  period.  The  necessity  of  revision  was  recognised  by  the  Treasury  in 
1882,  and  it  was  suggested  that  it  should  be  constantly  in  progress,  at  such  a  rate  as 
would  complete  the  whole  in  fifteen  years  at  least.  A  revision  at  intervals  of  fifteen 
years  would  probably  suffice  for  the  country  districts,  but  in  more  populous  districts 
it  would  be  advisable  that  the  interval  should  be  les&  Possibly  it  would  be  found  quite 
as  economical  in  these  cases  to  keep  a  small  force  continuously  at  work.  But  what- 
ever period  be  decided  upon  as  that  in  which  a  complete  revision  is  to  be  made,  the 
enormous  accumulated  arrears  must  be  dealt  with.    Either  the  revision  department 
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miMt  foraome  tiiiM  be  on  a  modi  laiger  wetlb  tiiaa  would  be  raqmrad  had  Hm  vodk 
not  been  negjleeted  for  ao  loog,  or  the  wreen  miut  be  deilt  with  aepania^.  Tbs 
latter  would  probably  be  the  better  ooune,  nieh  portioiii  of  the  Surrey  as  are  aol 
more  than  twelve  to  fifteen  yeere  dd  being  handed  over  to  the  reriBan  dapartmeDt. 
The  remainder  might  be  dealt  with  ae  re-currey,  and  a  vote  of  euffieiflnt  amount 
taken  to  enable  the  work  to  be  oompleted  in  the  ahortert  poaaible  period.  It  ia  vety 
important  that  the  total  amount  of  grant  for  the  Surrey  be  not  further  radooed  until 
thia  moat  neceaaaiy  woik  haa  been  completed. 

2,  That  the  boundariea  and  areaa  of  the  Ordnance  Surrey  mapa  be  made  logal 
boundariea  and  areaa  in  England  and  Scotland,  aa  they  already  are  in  Irelaiidy  so  that 
thiqr  OMiy  form  a  baaia  lor  all  Talnation  lor  local  or  imperial  aaaeaamenta. 

8.  That  atapa  be  taken  to  expedite  the  publication  of  the  new  one-inch  hUl- 
ahaded  map  of  England  and  Walea,  which,  according  to  present  aRangcmenta,  will  not 
be  completed  until  1925.  Thia  country  la,  amongat  the  chief  dviliaed  etateai  almoat 
the  only  one  not  yet  poaaewed  of  a  complete  raaaonably  unif oim  and  accurate  tcqpo- 
graphical  map,  the  component  eheeta  of  which  are  from  aunr^ya  of  appnxdmats  data. 
If  it  be  imposrible  to  train  a  aufi&dent  number  of  engraven  to  inaure  the  publication 
of  thia  map  within  a  reaaonable  time^  aome  other  method  of  producing  it  ahoold  be 
adopted. 

4.  An  edition  of  the  one-inch  map  ahonld  be  printed  in  ooloura  and  aold  at  the 
lowest  posdble  price. 

6.  Of  all  important  towna  and  diatricta  of  apecial  intereat^  where  the  podtion  of 
the  aheet-linea  neoeadtatea  the  puichaae  of  aeveral  dieeta  in  order  to  form  a  map  of  a 
limited  area,  aingle-aheet  mapa  combining  the  neceaaaiy  portiona  ahould  be  publiahed 
both  on  the  one-inch  and  aiz-inch  acalea. 

6.  The  contouring  at  25ft.  vertical  intervala  (aa  in  Lancaahire  and  Yorkshire) 
ahould  be  completed  throughout  the  kingdom. 

7.  It  ahould  be  conaidered  whether  it  is  not  practicable,  in  new  editiona  of  the 
aix-inch  mapa,  to  rearrange  the  aheet-linea  to  avoid  the  unBatiafactoxy  patchwork 
arraugement  required  to  form  a  map  of  a  diatrict  through  which  a  counly  boundary 
runa.  All  partly-Uank  aheeta  ahould  be  completed  by  transferring  the  neceasary 
complement  from  the  contiguoua  county  map. 

8.  An  examination  into,  and  revidon  of,  the  acale  of  prices  of  the  various  mapa^ 
with  a  view  to  removing  aome  of  the  exiating  anomaliea. 

9.  A  condae  explanation  of  all  aymbola  and  characteriatioa  used  to  be  given  on 
the  margin  of  aheetaL 

10.  A  new  general  catdogue  and  index  to  the  Survey,  with  aimple  index  dia- 
gram, giviug  date  and  atyle  of  map,  and  whether  CDgraving,  sinco,  or  photo-dnco^ 
with  the  namea  of  the  chief  plaoea  on  each  aheet. 

11.  That  when  the  contracto  for  aole  agenciea  expire  the  dd  ayatem  of  country, 
agenta  drawing  their  auppliea  direct  from  Southampton  be  reverted  to,  if  no  better 
ayatem  can  be  deviaed. 
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ON  THE  TEACHING  OF  GEOGRAPHY  IN  RUSSIA. 

(Read  to  the  Memben,  by  Mb.  HUGH  ROBERT  MILL,  D.Sc,  F.R.3.K,  WedneadAy, 

October  8th,  1890,  in  the  Library.] 

At  the  cloae  of  a  paper  on  "  Gkographioal  Education  in  the  Caucasus,"*  M.  Victor 
Dingelstedt  says :  "  The  same  educational  programmes  obtain  throughout  the  whole 
Russian  empire,  and  even  private  schools  are  tolerated  only  on  the  condition  of  their 
formulating  their  programmes  according  to  those  of  the  Gk>vemment  schools.  In  con- 
clusion, I  may  add,  as  a  general  remark,  that  the  study  of  geography  is  not  yet  made 
attractive  in  our  schools.  (Geography  imparted  in  the  manner  above  indicated  is  not 
liked  by  the  pupils,  and  does  not  really  evoke  their  love  of  knowledge.  It  only  taxea 
theur  memory.  Text-books  of  geography  are  written  only  to  suit  the  mere  memory- 
work  of  this  kind  of  teaching."  The  bad  character  given  to  Russian  geography  books 
by  such  a  distinguished  authority  does  not  deprive  these  works  of  interest  to  out- 
siders. The  Russian  empire  is  such  an  impressive  geographical  fact,  stretching  as  it 
does  from  Western  Europe  to  Western  America  in  one  solid  mass,  under  one  inflexible 
<M>ntrol,  that  even  a  defective  text-book,  merely  in  virtue  of  its  widely-displaced  stand- 
point and  atmosphere,  must  attract  the  attention  of  educationists  in  this  country. 
The  difficulty  of  the  language  and,  perhaps  even  more,  the  apparent  uncouthness  of 
the  Russian  alphabet  have  hitherto  kept  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Europe  in  ^^or- 
ance  of  the  geographical  literature  of  Russia,  and  of  the  system  of  instruction  pursued 
there. 

During  a  brief  vi&it  to  Russia,  in  June,  1890,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
•myself  acquainted  with  the  outlines  of  the  system  of  instruction  officially  approved* 
and  while  frankly  accepting  M.  Dingelstedt's  judgment  as  to  the  unattractiveness  of 
the  manner  of  teaching,  I  was  greatly  struck  by  the  arrangement  of  the  subject,  and 
still  more  by  the  interesting  and  ingenious  nature  of  the  diagrams  employed.  While 
I  must  confess  that  my  knowledge  of  Russia  is  confined  to  the  alphabet  and  geo- 
graphical terms,  and  while  I  must  therefore  abstain  from  anything  in  the  nature  of 
criticism  of  style  or  statements,  the  following  summaries  may  be  relied  upon  as  a 
general  scheme  of  geography  as  taught  in  Russia. 

The  bookrf  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  attention  are  all  large  thin  octavos,  printed 
in  clear  type,  on  very  poor  paper,  and  bound  in  marbled  boards.  They  all  contain 
wood-blodc  maps,  boldly  drawn,  and  expressing  the  leading  features  of  countries  very 
dearly. 

1.  A  Text-book  of  Oeography.  (General  summary  of  mathematical,  physical,  and 
political  geography.  Course  for  lower  schools.  By  K.  Smimo£El  27th  edition,  cor- 
rected to  1886.  St  Petersburg:  Arnold,  59  Litainai,  74  pp.,  fourteen  woodcuts  and 
two  folding  maps.  Price,  40  kop.  =  Is.  Eight  pages  of  mathematical  geography  disposes 
of  the  earth  as  a  planet,  lunar  phases^  eclipses,  tides,  and  the  representation  of  latitude 
and  longitude.  Thirty-four  pages  are  given  to  physical  geography,  that  title  being 
applied  more  strictly  than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  employing  it,  as  it  refers  almost 
exclusively  to  the  natural  divisions  and  configuration  of  the  globe,  touching  very 
lightly  on  the  processes  by  whioh  the  configuration  came  into  existence.    An  efifoctive 

*Sc»t.  Geog.  Mag.  II.,  1888,  p.  876.  f  The  books  are  in  the  Ubnrj, 
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un  ihowB  the  reUtive  extent  of  land  and  aea,  distingniahing  the  areae  of  eieh 
ooean  and  continent,  and  of  lowlands  and  higfalanda  in  the  latter.  The  typical  formi 
of  land  and  Ma  are  illustrated  by  a  sketch  map  of  the  Crimea  and  Sea  of  AaoflL  TIm 
form  and  distribution  of  mountains  and  rivers  receive  a  oomprehensiTe  diagram  of 
fi^miliar  design,  showing  the  relative  lengths  of  rivers,  heights  of  mountains,  altitadoi 
and  depths  of  great  lakes  in  each  continent  The  relative  siaes  of  lakes  are  also  brought 
out,  by  delineating  on  the  same  projection  and  scale  all  inland  sheets  of  water  from 
the  Caspian  to  the  Liake  of  Constance.  The  sea  iB  next  considered,  and  the  atmosphsn 
with  its  prevailing  winds  and  tgrpioal  climate.  The  distribution  of  vegetation  in  rela- 
tion to  altitude  and  latitude  is  the  subject  of  a  most  ingenious  and  original  diagrua, 
the  heights  on  which  are  shown  in  feet.  The  remainder  of  the  book  Ib  occupied  by  a 
summaiy  of  the  governments  and  chief  towns  of  Russia^  and  of  the  countries  and 
chief  towns  of  the  several  continents.  Outline  maps  of  the  world  in  hemispheres  and 
of  Europe  complete  the  work.  These  have  the  position  of  the  chief  countries  and 
towns  indicated  by  an  initial  or  contraction,  and  each  is  prefaced  by  an  extended  table 
of  places  and  populations. 

2.  A  Text-book  of  (Geography.  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australia  considered 
physically,  ethnographically,  and  politically.  Qymnasial  Course.  By  E.  Smirnoff. 
80th  edition.  1890.  pp.  157.  Six  statistical  diagrams,  and  a  folding  map  of  eadi 
continent  Ftice  00  kopecks = Is.  6d.  The  great  proportion  of  space  being  given  to 
Central  Asia,  China,  and  Thibet^  Persia  and  Arabia  aptly  marks  the  difference  in 
standpoint  between  the  Russian  and  the  British  schoolboy.  Nearly  one-third  of  the 
book  consists  of  an  Appendix  of  notes  enlarging  on  special  resemblanceB  or  oontnsts 
in  localities,  characteristic  products,  religians,  customs,  plants,  animals,  fto.  A  set  of 
two  statistical  diagrams  if  given  for  Asia,  Africa^  and  America,  one  being  divided  into 
rectangles  proportionate  to  the  area  of  the  several  countries,  the  other  into  spaces  pro- 
portionate to  the  populations  of  the  countries.  The  black  and  white  maps  of  the  ooo- 
tinents  are  clear  and  unorowded,  and  correspond  in  orthography  with  the  text,  a 
deaideratum  rarely  if  ever  attained  in  Kngliah  books. 

8.  Text-book  of  Geography.  Europe  considered  physically,  ethnographically,  and 
politically.  Gymnasial  Course.  By  K.  Smirnoff  27th  edition.  Corrected  188& 
pp.  187.  Six  statistical  diagrams^  and  thirteen  one-page  maps.  Price  60  kopeckis 
Is.  6d.  The  fact  that  the  geography  of  Europe  in  this  series  comes  after  that  of  Aaa 
reminds  us  of  the  much  closer  relations  which  bind  Russia  to  the  eastern  than  to  tiie 
western  world.  Consistently  with  this  view,  after  a  few  pages  devoted  to  general 
configuration,  dimate,  production,  and  races  of  the  continent,  the  geographical  des- 
cription commences  with  Qreeoe  at  the  south-east  comer  of  Europe  and  works  giada- 
ally  north-westwards,  diminishing  as  it  goes  until  it  ends  with  the  British  Islands,  to 
which,  however,  a  fair  amount  of  space  (20  pp.)  is  devoted.  The  statistical  diagrams 
are  ruled  in  millimetre  squares,  and  show  (1)  areas,  (2)  populations  of  European  stateii 
(8)  areas,  (4)  populations  of  the  states  of  Germany,  (5)  areas,  and  (6)  populations  of 
foreign  possessions  of  European  states.  Each  of  the  principal  countries,  or  groups  of 
countries,  is  represented  by  two  maps,  a  physical  sketch-map  naming  the  mountains 
and  rivers,  and  a  political  sketch-map  showing  the  artificial  divisions  and  towns.  A 
complete  list — and  by  no  means  a  long  one— of  the  names,  or  rather  contractioas,  oa 
each  map  is  printed  on  the  page  opposite,  so  that  the  pupil  may  make  sure  that  he 
knows  the  positions  on  the  map  of  all  the  places  referred  to  in  the  text.  The  map 
of  **  Belikobritania,"  a  term  which  apparentiy  includes  Ireland,  is  at  once  physical  sod 
political,  and  is  provided  with  three  littie  insets  showing  London,  the  estuary  of  the 
Thames,  and  the  district  from  Manchester  to  Birmiogham  on  an  enlarged  scale,  bat 
the  whole  effect  is  veiy  poor.     Some  peculiarities  of  transliteration  illustrate  the 
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poTwty  of  the  Rtudaa  phonetio  system,  despite  its  thirty-six  letters — ^Valtt^  Kleld, 
Uash,  Tvid,  Fort,  Duvr,  Portsmut,  Vorohester,  and  Qell,  or  Ghell,  stand  respectiTely 
<or  Wight,  Clyde,  Wash,  Tweed,  Forth,  Dover,  Portsmouth,  Woroester,  and  Hnll, 
though  since  Rossian  vowels  depend  for  their  sound  on  the  consonant  following,  on  the 
last  named  the  e  hss  the  value  of  w.  Taken  together  these  three  little  books  of 
Smirnoff's  f onn  a  series  which  seem  excellently  adapted  to  impress  a  dear  and  orderly 
idea  of  the  earth's  surface  in  its  physical  and  political  aspects  upon  the  mind  of  a 
pupil,  provided  that  the  execution  of  the  plan  were  as  effective  as  its  conception. 

4.  Text-book  of  Qeography.  Russian  Empire.  Oymnasial  Course.  By  E.  A. 
Lebadeff.  Itfth  edition,  1890.  Corrected  and  enlarged.  Arnold.  196ppk  Small 
black  and  white  map  of  Russian  Turkestan  and  large  folded  coloured  map  of 
European  Russia.  Price  1  rouble = 2s.  id.  A  general  account  of  area,  population  and 
boundaries  of  the  Russian  empire  is  followed  by  100  pages  deseriptive  of  European 
Russia,  and  80  dealing  with  Russia  in  Asia.  The  book  concludes  with  45  very  closely- 
printed  pages  on  ethnography,  enumerating  all  the  duef  races  inhabiting  the  empire, 
and  giving  a  brief  account  of  each.  The  geographical  part  lays  special  stress  on  the 
economic  conditions  and  natural  productions  of   the  various  governments. 

The  remaining  book  appears  either  to  be  non-official,  or  to  form  an  exception  to  IL 
Dingelstedt's  remarks,  In  plan  at  least  it  reverses  the  arrangement  to  which  he 
takes  exception,  and  proceeds  from  the  familiar  to  the  unknown. 

5.  The  Instructor  in  (General  Geography.  By  P.  Belloch.  Elementary  Course, 
comprising  preHminaiy  ideas,  description  of  birthplace  and  native  country,  and  a 
review  of  the  whole  globe.  16th  edition,  1887.  St.  Petersburg,  N.  P.  EsrbasnikoiE 
108  pp^  Five  folding  maps  in  colours.  Price  50  kopecks = Is.  2d.  This  little  book 
struck  me  as  so  fully  carrying  out  the  modem  idea  of  teaching  geography  in  widening 
circles  from  the  schoolroom  outwards  that  I  asked  my  friend,  Dr.  James  Walker,  of 
Edinbuigh  University,  to  be  good  enough  to  translate  the  preface  and  summary,  which 
are  here  reproduced  in  their  entirety.  The  first  sentence  is  a  little  obscure.  It  may 
mean  that  the  plan  referred  to  is  that  in  common  use  or  that  it  is  one  theoretically 
useful,  probably  the  latter.  The  want  of  either  a  definite  or  an  indefinite  article  in 
the  Russian  language  not  unfrequently  gives  rise  to  such  ambiguity  in  translation. 

Pbkfagbl — According  to  the  plan  followed  in  an  elementaiy  course  of  general 
geography,  attention  is  first  given  to  the  development  of  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the 
immediate  locality  with  which  he  is  most  familiar.  Then,  after  being  accustomed  to 
representations  on  paper  of  the  pUoes  he  sees  about  him,  the  pupil  acquires  informa- 
tion both  on  the  maps  and  practically,  about  the  surroundbigs  of  his  residence  to  the 
limits  of  the  visible  horizon.  The  use  of  maps  is  taught  from  the  beginning,  and 
after  this  is  fully  understood  from  the  visible  examples  it  is  extended  so  as  to  afford  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  whole  fatherland.  Finally,  a  brief  review  of  the  entire 
terrestrial  sphere  is  given,  adapted  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  more  advanced 
courses  of  earth-knowledge. 

SUmiABT   OF   OOBTmB. 

Tbe  Plan  ahd  Hap.  0  pp. — Making  plans  by  eye  measurement.  Making 
plans  by  actual  measurementb  Scalesi  The  horiaon  and  points  of  the  compass. 
Geographical  maps.    Questions. 

DnoBiFnov  of  Bibthplaoi.  14  pp. — Description  of  St  Petersburg  (with  large* 
scale  plan,  showing  the  principal  streets,  &&,  witliin  a  radius  of  6  versts  from  the 
Winter  Palace).  Yioinily  of  Sti  Petersburg  (with  a  map,  on  a  scale  /^th  of  the  pce- 
vious,  extending  to  a  radius  of  80  versts^  and  including  Cronstadt,  Peterhof, 
Tsarskoeseloe^  Ac).  Questions  Region  of  the  Neva  and  Ghreat  Lakes  (with  a  map, 
I 
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oa  a  aoale  vh^  ^  ^®  ^'^  '^  extending  to  a  radius  of  800  Tento  from  St^ 
Petenburg,  taking  in  the  On«ga  Lake,  Helaingfon,  and  Beral).    Queitionft. 

DnoBiFTiOH  or  Fathbrlaiid.  11  pp. — ^DeacriptioD  of  Rcusia  with  ragud  to 
its  natoial  conditions.  Deeoription  of  Russia  witli  regaid  to  its  populatkm.  Quai- 
tions  (illustrated  by  a  map  of  European  Russia  with  neither  soale  nor  degree 
marks,  and  a  map  of  the  Russian  Empire  with  the  north  pole  as  a  oentre). 

GoBBAL  WOBLD  DBOBiFnoir.    10  pp.— The  globe  and  planisphere.      Appesr- 

anoe  and  condition  of  the  earth.    Natural  divisions  of  the  esrth.    Form  of  dagresy 

degree,  net,  on  the  globe  and  on  rnvgrn.    Latitude,  longitude,  and  aones.    Questions. 

SuBFAOB  OF   THB   Eabth.    4  pp.^Natural  divisions— continents,  islands^  fta 

Boonomy  of  the  earth — plant  and  animal  life.    Questions. 

Thi  OoBAirs.  IS  pp. — Qeneral  nature  of  the  sea.  The  Atlantic  Ooenn  and 
its  parts.  The  Arctic  Ocean  and  its  partsi  Questions.  The  Indian  Ocean  and 
its  parti.  The  Pacific  Ocean  end  its  parts.  The  Antarctic  Ocean.  Economy  of 
the  sea.    Questions. 

Thb  Dbt  Laud.  14  pp. — ^Distribution  and  outline  of  the  land.  Land  sur- 
faces— (1)  low-lying,  (2)  high-lying — (a)  tablelands,  (6)  mountainous  traeti. 
Economy  of  mountainous  regions.    Questions.    Water  of  the  land.    Questions. 

GuMATB  ABS  LiFB.  7  pp. — Climates.  Distribution  of  land  plants.  Distribu- 
tion of  land  animslH.    Questions. 

Thb  Fboplb  of  thb  Globb.  6  pp.— Population  of  the  g^obe.  Distribution  of 
people.  Classification  of  people  (1)  1^  nices,  (2)  by  langusges,  (8)  by  religions,  (4> 
by  mode  of  life. 

Abtifioial  Divibiohb  of  thb  Earth's  Sobfaob.  17  pp. — Eastern  Europe. 
Western  Europe.  Southern  Europe.  Asia.  Africa.  Amerios^  north  and  south. 
Australia.    Questions. 

Affbhbzz.  8  pp. — On  the  description  of  a  neighbourhood.  The  devgn  of 
tlus  book  Ib  excellent,  but  is  not  consistentiy  carried  out,  as  the  maps  oo^ 
illustrate  the  first  third,  and  the  remaining  two-thixds  are  without  any  help  from 
maps  or  diagrams.  The  balance  of  the  book  also  appears  faulty,  the  space  devoted  o 
the  earth  as  a  whole  being  too  great  for  an  elementary  treatise.  The  plan  of  wideniBg 
outwards  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  surroundings  of  St.  Petersburg,  where  the 
oountry,  flat  enough  to  afford  a  wide  horiaon,  and  present  a  map-like  prospect  from 
any  tower  or  house  roof,  is  admirably  diyennfied  by  rivers,  canals,  lakee,  woods,  roadi 
rsilways,  and  villsges.  It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  these  books  contain  pictures  of 
scenery  or  peoples,  and  more  surprising,  consideringthat  the  Russians  are  pre-eminently 
a  picture-loving  people,  and  .value  pictures  for  practical  as  well  as  aesthetic  reasons. 
Even  in  the  capital  the  lower  classes  view  them  as  an  easy  and  pleasing  substitute  for 
written  words.  Every  shopkeeper  advertises  by  pictures,  not  descriptions,  of  hii 
wares,  painted  with  wonderful  fidelity  on  the  shop  front.  The  illustrated  papers 
published  in  St.  Petersburg  are  excellent,  several  of  them  vying  in  their  treatment  of 
wood  engravings  with  the  best  magazines  of  the  United  States.  It  is  to  be  inferred 
that  Russian  geographers  in  providing  systematic  and  carefully-graded  classbooks  or 
school  use,  have  not  yet  seen  the  necessity  of  making  them  attractive,  an  inference 
which  M.  Dingelstedt's  opinion  fuDy  justifies. 

The  habit  of  viewing  Asia  rather  than  Western  Europe  as  the  neNrest  ndg^bour 
to  Russia,  evinced  in  schoolbooks  and  atlases  alike,  gives  rise  to  rather  *"»"««"g  con- 
fusion in  some  cases.  It  happened  that  when  we  were  travelling  in  finland  a  young 
lady  telegraphist  was  a  fellow-passenger  in  the  diligence.  She  was  proceeding  from 
St.  Petersburg  to  a  telegraph  ofi&ce  in  a  remote  locality,  as  a  first  instalment  of  the 
Russifying  movement    She  asked  our  Russian-speaking  friend  how  long  it  had  tsksn 
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UB  to  oooM  from  England.  "Was  it  a  year  V*  He  replied,  "  Six  days,"  to  which  she,  quite 
certain  he  had  made  a  slip  in  his  Russian,  answered  confidently,  "MofUkt,  you  mean." 
Foesibly  she  remembered  that  America  lay  east  of  the  broad  Russian  Empire,  which 
takes  many  months  to  traTsl,  and  that  England  lay  a  long  way  east  of  America,  and 
forgetting  the  short  out  the  other  way  round,  assumed  that  it  must  be  very  far  offl 

I  must  say  a  word  in  praise  of  the  Runian  school  atlases.  The  standard  one 
appears  to  be  A.  Ilina's  Atlas  for  the  Qymnasial  Course,  sold  at  8-50  roubles  s  88.  6d., 
and  containing  forty-eight  plates,  many  of  them  very  large  folding  maps.  There  is  a 
large  folding  plate  of  astronomical  diagrams,  six  general  one-page  maps  of  the  world, 
showing  drainage  areas  and  ocean  currents,  temperature,  rainfall,  races,  and  religions. 
Two  beautifully  clear,  though  small,  maps  of  Europe  show  in  the  one  case  physical 
features  by  hill-shading  and  surface-tinting  combined,  the  other  political  divisions. 
A  large  folding  sheet,  scale  1:12,600,000,  shows  the  ethnography  of  Europe.  Russia 
in  Europe  has  four  maps  on  the  scale  1:7,350,000  devoted  to  it,  showing  the  govern- 
ments, the  orography,  dimates,  and  natural  products  respectively  (the  last-named  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  cartography  we  have  seen).  A  huge  sheet 
folded  many  times,  gives  the  whole  of  European  Russia,  with  political  divisions,  rail- 
ways, and  canals  on  the  generous  scale  of  1:4,000,000  (about  60  miles  to  an  inch), 
while  inset  plans  of  the  seven  largest  towns  garnish  the  corners.  A  detailed 
ethnographical  map  of  the  Russian  Empire  follows.  There  is  a  fair  railway  map  of 
Western  Europe,  and  then  a  series  of  inadequate  sketches  of  European  countries, 
usually  packed  two  in  a  page,  though  Switzerland  and  the  Alps  receive  much  more 
space.  The  British  Islea  sre  dismissed  in  one  poor  little  sketch,  without  railways,  on 
the  scale  of  1:6,800,000.  Two  general  maps  of  Asia  and  one  of  India,  on  a  small  scale, 
are  dwarfed  by  a  physical  map  of  Russian  Central  Asia,  and  a  grand  folding  sheet  on 
the  scale  of  1:10,500,000,  showing  the  whole  Russian  Empire  in  its  political  divisions. 
The  other  continents  have  two  small  maps  each.  North  America  getting  a  third  to 
show  the  United  Statesi  Central  America  is  shown  on  a  large  scale,  crossed  by  no 
less  than  five  railways  from  sea  to  sea.  At  the  end  there  are  four  sheets  giving  plans 
and  sections  of  all  the  connecting  canals  in  Russia. 

In  atlas  and  textbooks  much  attention  is  devoted  to  ethnography,  the  extra- 
ordinarily oompoeite  character  of  the  races  subject  to  the  Tsar  being  always  kept  in 
mind.  Longitudes  are  reckoned  from  the  meridian  of  Pulkova  Jor  the  Russian  maps» 
with  that  of  Ferro  inserted  in  the  margin.  Most  of  the  others  have  Ferro  as  the  prime 
meridian,  and  one  only  has  the  longitude  from  Greenwich  inserted. 


Dr.  NaiUI6Il*8  Next  BxpeditioiL — ^As  various  erroneous  statements  have 
been  made  with  regard  to  Dr.  Nansen's  Arctic  expedition,  the  London  l%me$  gives  the 
following  account  of  what  has  actually  been  arranged :  Dr.  Nansen's  desire  is  to  leave 
Norway  in  February,  1892,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  special  vessel  which  is  being 
bunt  will  be  ready  by  that  time.  Outside  of  Norway  not  a  farthing  has  been  con- 
tributed by  anyone.  The  expedition  is  purely  Norwegian,  and  will  remain  so.  The 
Norwegian  GoTemment  contribute  200,000  kroner;  King  Oscar,  20,000;  twelve 
private  individuals  (all  Norwegians  except  one  Englishman,  who  has  lived  in  Christi- 
ania  for  many  years),  90,000 ;  in  all,  810,000,  equal  to  $86,000.  That,  Dr.  Nansen 
believes,  will  be  sufficient.  The  ship^  of  course,  is  being  specially  constructed  for  the 
peculiar  conditions  which  exist  between  the  New  Siberian  islands  and  the  Pole.  Dr. 
Nansen  will  be  accompanied  by  probably  not  more  than  eight  young  men,  all  as 
stalwart  and  strong  in  physique  as  himself,  and  all  equally  confident  of  success. — 
CMdthwaUet  Oeographieal  Magatine,  April,  1891. 
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THE  MEDITERRANEAN,  PHYSICAL  AND  HISTORICAL. 

KSOnm   hf    LonnnAvr-CouinL   Sm   IL   L^MBKBT    PLA.TFAIB»   K.GJLa, 
H.M.  CoMil-GciMnl  in  AJgerik,  TwmUknk  of  Ibe  Gaogfapiiial  ffwfiiw  of  lbs 


Whbi  tli0  mi€>ip6ct8Q  hoDoar  wsi  pitipoxd  to  ms  of  pnsdioi^ 
I  felt  9€fme  eaJtmrnmBumi  m  to  the  mbjaet  of  my  tildiuM,  Geogprmplij  as  & 
and  tli0  neoMBtj  of  eoeoongiing  a  more  ijitoiiietie  etndy  of  it^  had  been  traated  in 
aa  eihaiialiTe  manner  during  preTiona  nMiwIim^.  The  aplendid  iliamiwiin  of  fltanky 
and  the  prolonged  experieneea  of  Emm  have  been  am|^  iOnataratod  bj  tlie  r— «— ' 
iiarratiTe  of  the  former.  The  program  of  geography  during  the  past  year  baa  been 
folly  detailed  in  the  amraal  addnm  of  the  Fkeaident  of  the  &oyaI  Geognphkal 
Society  in  June  laat ;  so  that  it  would  be  a  vain  and  prmomptnooa  cndeaToor  for 
me  to  eomprem  theae  anbjecti  into  the  fimtta  of  aa  opening  ■iblum  doaeiy  ccm- 
neeted  witii  them  ara  the  magniftoeot  experimenta  for  opening  out  Afiriea  wfaidi  an 
being  made  by  oar  merdiant  princea,  amongst  whom  the  name  of  Sir  Wilfiam 
Maddnnon  stands  pre-eminent^  and  by  oar  nuesionary  aoeietiea  of  Tariooa  dinrchei» 
all  adSng  eorditJlj  in  oniaon,  and  ainking,  in  the  dark  continent,  the  differenoaa  and 
heart-bamittgi  wiiieh  divide  Christianity  at  home.  I  have  thought  it  better,  how- 
-erer,  not  to  discuss  matters  so  closely  connected  witii  political  questiona  which  have 
not  yet  pamerl  into  the  realm  of  history. 

In  my  perplexity  I  applied  for  the  adTice  of  one  of  the  most  ezperienoad 
geographen  of  our  Society,  whose  reply  brought  comfort  to  my  mind.  He  reminded 
me  that  it  was  generally  the  custom  for  pneaidenta  of  sections  to  select  subjeete  with 
which  they  were  best  acquainted,  and  added,  ''What  mora  instructive  and  capti- 
Tating  subject  could  be  widied  than  '  The  Mediterranean,  Physical  and  Historical  ? '  ** 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  have  held  an  official  poaitioa  in  Algeria,  and 
it  has  been  my  constant  delight  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the  islands  and  ahona 
of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  facilitate  the  travela  of  my  ooontiy- 
men  in  that  beautiful  part  of  the  worid. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  throw  mudi  new  light  on  the  subject,  and  I  have  written 
so  often  about  it  already  that  what  I  have  to  eay  may  strike  you  as  a  twioe-told 
tale ;  neverthelesi,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  descend  from  the  elevated  platform 
occupied  by  more  learned  predeceasori^  I  should  like  to  speak  to  you  in  a  familiar 
manner  of  this  "great  eea,**  as  it  is  called  in  sacred  Scripture,  the  Mare  Internum 
of  the  andenti,  **  our  sea,"  Mare  noetrum^  of  Pomponius  Mela. 

Ite  ihoras  include  about  three  million  square  miles  of  the  richest  country  on 
the  earth's  surface,  enjoying  a  climate  where  the  extremes  of  temperatore  are 
unknown,  and  with  every  variety  of  scenery,  but  chiefly  oonaisting  of  mountains  and 
elevated  plateaux.  It  is  a  well-defined  region  of  many  parts,  all  intimately  connected 
with  each  other  by  their  geographical  chamcter,  their  geological  formation,  their  florsi 
fauna,  and  the  physiognomy  of  the  people  who  inhabit  them.  To  this  general  state- 
ment there  are  two  exceptions,  namely,  Palestine,  which  belongs  rather  to  the  tropical 
countries  lying  to  the  east  of  it,  and  so  may  be  dismissed  from  our  subject,  and  the 
Sahara,  which  itretdbei  to  the  south  of  the  Atlantic  region— or  region  of  the  Atlas 
but  approaches  the  sea  at  the  Syrtii^  and  again  to  the  eastward  of  the  Qyrenaioa, 
and  in  which  Egypt  is  merely  a  long  oasis  on  either  side  of  the  Nfle^ 
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The  Htclitwnne*!!  tegioii  ia  th*  amblem  of  forlility  uid  the  endle  of  dTDiMtioD, 
while  the  Sahan — Egypt,  of  courM,  eioepted — ii  the  trmditioDkl  puither*!  akin  of  mid, 
dotted  hare  and  there  wiU)  ouei,  but  bIw^i  repreMnting  iterilitr  and  bcrbuiim. 
The  Me  ii  m  no  mdh^  wTe  a  polilioel  one,  the  limit  between  them ;  it  is  k  mare  galU 
which,  DOW  bridged  hf  «te»m,  rather  uoitM  than  eepuktea  the  two  ahorM,    CiTQi' 
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aatJon  saver  oonld  have  ezlated  if  thu  inland  sea  bad  not  formed  the  junction 
between  the  inrrDUoding  oontdnsnti,  rendering  the  coaats  of  each  eaailj  aooesaible 
vrbilat  modiffing  the  climate  of  ita  ihorei. 

The  Atlaa  range  is  a  mere  continuation  of  the  louth  of  Europe.  It  is  a  long 
atripot  mountain  land,  about  SOO  mUaa  broad,  covered  with  aplandid  foreata,  fertile 
vallaji,  and  in  aome  plaoea  arid  ateppea,  atretcbing  eaatward,  from  the  ocean  to  which 
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it  has  given  its  munei.  The  higheet  point  is  in  Moroeoo,  forming  a  pendant  to  th 
Sierra  Nenula  of  Spain  ;  thenoe  it  mna,  gradaally  decrearing  in  liejglit^  tfaitragh 
Algeria  and  Tonida ;  it  becomes  intermpted  in  Tripoli ;  and  it  ends  in  the  beantifal 
green  hills  of  the  pyrenaioa,  whidi  must  not  be  oonfbwided  with  idie  oasea  of  tiba 
Sahara,  bat  is  an  island  detached  from  the  eastern  spars  of  the  Atbs,  in  the  oeean  of 
the  desert 

In  the  eastern  part  the  flora  and  fanna  do  not  eaaentially  difEsr  from  those  of 
Italy ;  in  the  west  they  resemble  those  of  Spain.  One  of  the  noblest  of  the  Atlantie 
conifers  (the  Abiei  pintapo)  is  found  also  in  the  Iberian  peninsola,  and  noidiere  else 
in  the  world,  and  the  Talaable  alfa  grass  or  esparto  {8tipa  tettaeiiHma),  from  which  a 
great  part  of  our  paper  is  now  made,  fonns  one  of  the  prineipal  artides  of  ecqxnt  from 
Spain,  Portugal,  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunisia,  and  Tripoli.  On  both  sides  of  the  sea  the 
former  plant  is  found  on  the  highest  and  most  inaccesBible  mountuns,  amongst  snows 
which  last  daring  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  the  latter  from  the  sea  level  to  an 
altitude  of  5,000  teet,  but  in  places  where  the  heat  and  drought  would  kill  any  other 
plants  and  in  undulating  land  where  water  cannot  lodge. 

Of  the  8,000  plants  found  in  Algeria,  by  far  the  greater  number  are  natives  of 
Southern  Europe,  and  lees  than  100  are  peculiar  to  the  Sahara^  The  macchie  or 
maquis  of  Algeria  in  no  way  difien  from  that  of  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  other  places. 
It  consists  of  lentisk,  arbutus,  myrtle,  cistus,  tree-heath,  and  other  Mediterranean 
shrubs.  If  we  take  the  commonest  plant  found  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  dwarf  palm  (Chanueropa  humiUs),  we  see  at  once  how  intimately  con- 
nected is  the  whole  Mediterranean  region,  with  the  exception  of  the  localities  I  have 
before  indicated.  This  palm  still  gprows  spontaneously  in  the  south  of  Spain  and  in 
some  parts  of  Provence,  in  Corsica,  Sardinia  and  the  Tuscan  Archipelago,  in  Calabria 
and  the  Ionian  Islands,  on  the  continent  of  Greece,  and  in  several  of  the  islands  in  the 
Levant,  and  it  has  only  disappeared  from  other  countriee  as  the  land  has  been  brought 
under  regular  cultivation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  occurs  neither  in  Palestine,  Bgypt» 
nor  in  the  Sahara. 

The  presence  of  European  birds  may  not  prove  much,  but  there  are  mammalia, 
fish,  reptiles,  and  insects  common  to  both  sides  of  the  Mediterranean.  Some  of  the 
larger  animals,  such  as  the  lion,  panther,  jackal,  &a,  have  disappeared  before  the 
march  of  civilisation  in  the  one  continent,  but  have  lingered,  owing  to  Mohammedan 
borbariam,  in  the  other.  There  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  former  existence  of  these 
and  of  the  other  large  mammals  which  now  characterise  tropical  Africa,  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Greece.  It  is  probable  that  they  only  migrated  to  their  present  habitat 
after  the  upheaval  of  the  great  sea  which  in  Eocene  times  stretched  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Indian  Ocean,  making  Southern  Africa  an  island  continent  like  Australia.  The 
original  fauna  of  Africa,  of  which  the  lemur  is  a  distinctive  type,  is  still  preserved  In 
Madagascar,  which  then  formed  part  of  it. 

The  fish  fauna  is  naturally  the  most  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  true  line  of 
separation  between  Europe  and  Africa.  We  find  the  trout  in  the  Atlantic  region  and 
in  all  the  sDow-fed  rivers  falling  into  the  Mediterranean  ;  in  Spain,  Italy,  Dalmatia ; 
it  occurs  in  Mount  Olympus,  in  rivers  of  Aria  Minor,  and  even  in  the  Lebanon,  but 
nowhere  in  Palestine  south  of  that  range,  in  Egypt,  or  in  the  Sahara.  This  fresh-water 
salmonoid  is  not  exactly  the  same  in  all  these  localities,  but  is  subject  to  considerable 
variation,  sometimes  amounting  to  specific  distinction.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  European 
type  found  in  the  Atlas,  and  it  is  not  till  we  advance  into  the  Sahara,  at  Tuggart, 
that  we  come  to  a  purely  African  form  in  the  Chromidee,  which  have  a  wide  geographical 
distribution,  being  found  everywhere  between  that  place,  the  Nile,  and  Mozambique. 
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The  presenoe  of  newte,  tailed  bfttrachuiiB,  in  eveiy  oountry  round  the  Mediter- 
nnean,  except  again  in  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  the  Sahara,  is  another  example  dt  the 
•continuity  of  the  Mediterranean  fauna,  even  though  ^e  species  are  not  the  same 
throughout 

The  Sahara  is  an  immense  asone  of  desert  which  commences  on  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  between  the  Canaries  and  Cape  de  Verde,  and  traTerses  the  whole 
of  North  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Persia,  as  far  as  Central  Asia.  The  Mediterranean 
portion  of  it  may  be  said  roughly  to  extend  between  the  15th  and  80th  degrees  of 
north  latitude. 

This  was  popularly  supposed  to  have  been  a  vast  inland  sea  in  Toy  recent  times, 
but  the  theory  was  supported  by  geographical  facts  wrongly  interpreted.  It  has  been 
abundantly  proved  by  the  researches  of  travellers  and  geologists  that  such  a  sea  was 
neither  the  cause  nor  the  origin  of  the  Libyan  Desert. 

Rainless  and  sterile  r^ons  of  this  nature  are  not  peculiar  to  North  Africa,  but 
•occur  in  two  belts  which  go  round  the  world  in  either  hemisphere,  at  about  similar 
distances  north  and  south  of  the  equator.  These  correspond  in  locality  to  the  great 
inland  drainage  areas  from  which  no  water  can  be  discharged  into  the  ocean,  and 
which  occupy  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  land  surface  of  the  globe. 

The  African  Sahara  is  by  no  means  a  uniform  plain,  but  forms  several  distinct 
basins  containing  a  considerable  extent  of  what  may  almost  be  called  mountain  land. 
The  Hoggar  Mountains,  in  the  centre*of  the  Sahara,,  are  7,000  feet  high,  and  are  covered 
•during  three  months  with  snow.  The  general  average  may  be  taken  at  1,600.  The 
physical  character  of  the  region  is  very  varied.  In  some  places,  such  as  liout, 
Moghrar,  Touat,  and  other  oases  in  or  bordering  on  Morocco,  there  are  well-watered 
valleys,  with  fine  scenery  and  almost  European  vegetation,  where  the  fruits  of  the 
north  flourish  side  by  side  with  the  palm  tree.  In  others  there  are  rivers  like  the 
Oued  Quir,  an  affluent  of  the  Niger,  which  the  French  soldiers,  who  saw  it  in  1870, 
compared  to  the  Loire.  Again,  as  in  the  bed  of  the  Oued  Rir,  there  is  a  subterranean 
river,  which  gives  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  to  make  a  chain  of  rich  and  well-peopled 
-oases  equal  in  fertility  to  some  of  the  finest  portions  of  Algeria.  The  greater  part  of 
■Sahara,  however,  ib  hard  and  undulating,,  cut  up  by  dry  watercourses,  such  as  the 
Igharghar  which  descends  to  the  Chott  Melghigh,  and  almost  entirely  without  animal 
or  vegetable  life. 

About  one-sixth  of  its  extent  consists  of  dunes  of  moving  sand,  a  vast  aooumula- 
tion  of  detritus  washed  down  from  more  northern  and  southern  regions — perhaps 
during  the  glacial  epoch — but  with  no  indication  of  marine  formation.  These  are 
•difficult  and  even  dangerous  to  traverse,  but  they  are  not  entirely  destitute  of  vegeta- 
tion. Water  i»  found  at  rare  but  well-known  intervals,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of 
salsolaoeous  plants  which  serves  as  food  for  the  cameL  This  sand  is  largely  produced 
by  wind  action  on  the  underlying  rocks,  and  is  not  sterile  in  itself — ^it  is  only  the  want 
of  water  which  makes  it  so.  Wherever  water  does  exist,  or  artesian  wells  are  sunk, 
oases  of  great  fertility  never  fail  to  follow. 

Some  parts  of  the  Sahara  are  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  here  are  formed 
what  are  called  ckotta  or  sebkhoi,  open  depressions  without  any  outlets,  inundated  by 
torrents  from  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Atlas  in  winter  and  covered  with  a  saline 
efflorescence  in  summer.  This  salt  by  no  means  proves  the  former  existence  of  an 
inland  sea.  It  is  produced  by  the  concentration  of  the  natural  salts,  which  exist  in 
every  variety  of  soil,  washed  down  by  winter  rains,  with  which  the  unevaporated 
residue  of  water  becomes  saturated. 

Sometimes  the  drainage,  instead  of  flooding  open  spaces  and  forming  chotts,  finds 
its  way  through  the  permeable  sand  till  it  meets  impermeable  strata  below  it,  thus 
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forming  yaat  Bubtomnean  nservoin  when  tha  artenui  well  dafly  works  u  gieefr 
miradeB  as  did  Moaes'a  rod  of  yore  at  Meribah.  I  have  aeen  a  oolnmn  of  water  thrown 
up  into  the  air  equal  to  1,800  metres  per  diem,  a  quantity  sufficient  to  redeem  l^OO- 
acres  of  land  from  sterility  and  to  irrigate  60,000  palm  trees.  This  seems  to  be  the 
true  solution  of  the  problem  of  an  inland  sea — a  sea  of  yerduro  and  fertility  canaedby 
the  multiplication  of  artesian  wells,  which  never  fail  to  bring  riches  and  prosperity  in 
their  train. 

The  climate  of  the  Sahara  is  quite  different  from  that  of  what  I  have  called  tiie 
Mediterranean  rogion,  where  periodical  rains  divide  the  year  into  two  seasons.  Here, 
in  many  places,  years  elapse  without  a  single  shower ;  thero  is  no  refreahliig  dew  at 
night,  and  the  winds  are  robbed  of  their  m<»sturo  by  the  immense  continental  extents 
over  which  they  blow.  Thero  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  to  these  meteorological,  and 
not  to  geological,  causes  that  the  Sahara  owes  its  existence. 

Bedus  divides  the  Mediterranean  into  two  badns,  which,  in  memoiy  of  their 
history,  he  calls  the  Phoenician  and  the  Carthaginian,  or  the  Greek  and  Boman  seas, 
more  generally  known  to  us  as  the  Eastern  and  Western  Basins,  separated  by  the- 
island  of  Sicily. 

If  we  examine  the  submarine  map  of  the  Mediterranean,  we  see  that  it  must  at 
one  time  have  consisted  of  two  enclosed  or  inland  basins,  like  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
western  one  is  separated  from  the  Atlantic  by  the^  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  a  shallow  ridge, 
the  deepest  part  of  which  is  at  its  eastern  extremity,  avenging  about  300  fathoms ; 
while  on  the  west,  bounded  by  a  line  from  Gape  Spartel  to  Trafalgar,  it  varies  from  50 
to  200  &thoms.  Fifty  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Strait  tjis  bottom  suddenly  sinks  down 
to  the  depths  of  the  Atlantic,  while  to  the  east  it  descends  to  the  general  level  of  the 
Mediterranean,  from  one  to  two  thousand  fathoms. 

The  Western  is  separated  from  the  Eastern  Basin  by  the  isthmus,  which  extends 
between  Cape  Bon,  in  Tunisia,  and  Sicily,  known  as  the  Adventuro  Bank,  on  which 
thero  is  not  moro  than  from  80  to  250  fathoms.  The  depth  between  Italy  and  Sicily 
is  insignificant,  and  Malta  is  a  continuation  of  the  latter,  being  only  separated  from  it 
by  a  shallow  patch  of  from  50  to  100  fathoms ;  while  to  the  east  and  west  of  this  bank 
the  depth  of  the  sea  is  very  great.  These  shallows  cut  off  the  two  basins  from  all  but 
superficial  communication. 

The  configuration  of  the  bottom  shows  that  the  whole  of  this  strait  was  at  one 
time  continuous  land,  affording  free  communication  for  land  animals  between  Africa 
and  Europe.  The  Palsontological  evidence  of  this  is  quite  conclusive.  In  the  caves 
and  fiflsares  of  Malta,  amongst  river  detritus,  aro  found  three  spedes  of  fossil 
elephants,  a  hippopotamus,  a  gigantic  dormouse,  and  other  animals  which  could  never 
have  lived  in  so  small  an  island.  In  Sicily,  romains  of  the  existing  elephant  have 
been  found,  as  well  as  the  EUphat  amtiqwu^  and  two  species  of  hippopotamus,  while 
nearly  all  these  and  many  other  animals  of  African  type  have  been  found  in  the 
pliocene  deposits  and  caverns  of  the  Atlantic  region. 

The  rapidity  with  which  such  a  transformation  might  have  occurred  can  be  judged 
by  the  well-known  instance  of  Graham's  Shoal,  between  Sicily  and  the  island  of 
Pantellaria.  This,  owing  to  volcanic  agency,  actually  rose  above  the  water  in  1882, 
and  for  a  few  weeks  had  an  area  of  8,240  feet  in  circumference  and  a  height  of 
107  feet. 

The  submersion  of  this  isthmus  no  doubt  occurred  when  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic- 
were  introduced  through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  The  rainfall  over  the  entiro  area 
of  the  Mediterranean  is  certainly  not  moro  than  SO  inches,  while  the  evaporation  is  at 
least  twice  as  great ;  therofore,  were  the  Strait  to  be  once  more  dosed,  and  were- 
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theielno  other  agency  for  makiDg  good  thia  defidencj,  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean 
would  aink  again  till  its  baaina  became  restricted  to  an  area  no  larger  than  might  be 
neoenary  to  equalise  the  amount  of  evaporation  and  predpitation.  Thus  not  only 
would  the  strait  between  Sicfly  and  Africa  be  again  laid  dry,  but  the  Adriatic  and 
JSgean  Seaa  also,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Western  Basin. 

The  entire  area  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas  has  been  estimated  at 
upwards  of  a  million  square  miles^  and  the  volume  of  the  rivers  which  are  discharged 
into  them  at  226  cubic  mOes.  All  this  and  much  more  is  evaporated  annually. 
There  are  two  constant  currents  passing  through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  superim- 
posed on  each  other.  The  upper  and  most  copious  one  flows  in  from  the  Atlantic  at  a 
rate  of  nearly  three  miles  an  hour,  or  140,000  cubic  metres  per  second,  and  supplies 
the  difference  between  the  rainfall  and  evaporation,  while  an  undercurrent  of  warmer 
water,  which  has  undergone  concentration  by  evaporation,  is  continually  flowing  out 
at  about  half  the  above  rate  of  movement,  getting  rid  of  the  excess  of  salinity,  even 
thus,  however,  leaving  the  Mediterranean  salter  than  any  other  part  of  the  ocean 
except  the  Bed  Sea. 

A  similar  phenomenon  occurs  at  the  eastern  end,  when  the  fresher  water  of  tlie 
Black  Sea  flows  as  a  surface  current  through  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  Salter  water  of 
the  Mediterranean  poura  in  below  it. 

The  general  temperature  of  the  Mediterranean  from  a  depth  of  50  fathoms  down 
to  the  bottom  is  almost  constantly  66**,  whatever  may  be  its  surface  elevation.  This 
is  a  greater  contrast  to  that  of  the  Atlantic,  which  at  a  similar  depth  is  at  least 
8*"  colder,  and  which  at  1,000  fathoms  sinks  to  40^ 

This  fact  was  of  the  greatest  utility  to  Dr.  Carpenter  in  connection  with  his 
investigations  regarding  currents  through  the  Strait,  enabling  him  to  distinguish 
with  predsion  between  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  water. 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  Mediterranean  may  be  accepted  as  being,  what  it  is- 
popularly  supposed  to  be,  a  tidelees  sea,  but  it  is  not  so  in  reality.  In  many  places 
there  is  a  distinct  rise  and  fall,  though  this  is  more  frequently  due  to  winds  and 
currents  than  to  lunar  attraction.  At  Venice  there  is  a  rise  of  from  one  to  two  feet 
in  spring  tides,  according  to  the  pravalence  of  winds  up  or  down  the  Adriatic,  but  in 
that  sea  itself  the  tides  are  so  weak  that  they  can  hardly  be  recognised,  except  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  Bora,  our  old  friend  Boreas,  which  generally  raises  a  surcharge 
along  the  coast  of  Italy.  In  many  straits  and  narrow  arms  of  the  sea  there  is  a 
periodical  flux  and  reflux,  but  the  only  place  where  tidal  influence,  properly  so  called^ 
IS  unmistakably  observed  is  in  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  or  Gulf  of  Gabes.  There  the  tide 
runs  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  knots  an  hour,  and  the  rise  and  fall  varies  from  three 
to  eight  feet.  It  is  most  marked  and  regular  at  I)jerba,  the  Homeric  island  of  the 
Lotophagl  One  must  be  careful  in  landing  there  in  a  boat,  so  as  not  to  be  left  high 
and  dry  a  mile  or  two  from  the  shore.  Perhaps  the  companions  of  Ulysses  were 
caught  by  the  receding  tide,  and  it  was  not  only  a  banquet  of  dates,  the  **  honey- 
sweet  fruit  of  the  lotus,  or  the  potent  wine  which  is  made  from  it,  which  made 
them  forgetful  of  their  homeward  way." 

The  Gulf  of  Gabea  naturaUy  calls  to  mind  the  proposals  which  were  made  a  few 
yean  ago  for  inundating  the  Sahara,  and  so  restoring  to  the  Atlantic  region  the  insular 
condition  which  it  is  alleged  to  have  had  in  prehistoric  times.  I  will  not  allude  to 
the  English  project  for  introducing  the  watera  of  the  Atlantic  from  the  west  coast  of 
Africa;  that  does  not  belong  to  my  subject  The  French  scheme  advocated  by 
Commandant  Roudaire,  and  supported  by  M.  de  Lesseps,  was  quite  as  visionaiy  and 
impracticable. 
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To  the  8oath  of  Algeria  and  Tunis  there  eziite  a  great  depreBBum  Btretefamg 
^restward  from  the  Qulf  of  Qabee  to  a  distance  of  about  286  mfles,  in  wfaidi  an 
eereral  ehotu  or  salt  lakes,  sometimes  only  marshes,  and  in  many  places  ooTered  with 
a  saline  crust  strong  enough  to  bear  the  passsge  of  camels.  Commandant  Bondsire 
proposed  to  cut  through  the  isthmuses  which  separated  the  various  diotte,  and  so 
prepare  their  basins  to  receive  the  wateis  of  the  Mediterranean.  This  done,  he 
intended  to  introduce  the  sea  by  a  canal,  which  shcmld  have  a  depth  of  one  metre 
below  low-water  level 

This  scheme  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  basin  of  the  chotts  had  been 
an  inland  sea  within  historic  times ;  that,  little  by  little,  owing  to  the  diflferenoe 
between  the  quantity  of  water  which  entered  and  the  amount  of  evaporation  and 
absorption,  this  interior  sea  had  disappeared,  leaving  the  chotts  as  an'evidenoe  of  the 
former  condition  of  things ;  that,  in  fact,  this  was  none  other  than  the  celebrated 
Lake  Triton,  the  position  of  which  has  always  been  a  puszle  to  geographers. 

This  theoiy,  however,  is  untenable ;  the  isthmus  of  Qabee  is  not  a  mere  sandbank. 
There  is  a  band  of  rock  between  the  sea  and  the  basin  of  the  chotts,  throug^h  which 
the  former  never  could  have  penetrated  in  modem  times.  It  is  much  more  probable 
that  Lake  Triton  was  the  large  Inght  between  the  island  of  Djerba  and  the  mainland 
on  the  shores  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Meninx,  which,  to  jad^  bj 
the  abundance  of  Greek  marble  found  there,  must  have  carried  on  an  important 
commerce  with  the  Levant. 

The  scheme  has  now  been  entirely  abandoned.  Nothing  but  the  mania  for  cntttng 
through  isthmuses  all  over  the  world  which  followed  the  brilliant  success  achieved  at 
Suez  can  explain  its  having  been  started  at  alL  Of  course,  no  mere  mechanical 
operation  is  impossible  in  these  days,  but  the  mind  refuses  to  realise  the  possibility  of 
vessels  circulating  in  a  region  which  produces  nothing,  or  that  so  small  a  sheet  of 
water  in  the  immensity  of  the  Sahara  could  have  any  appreciable  effect  in  modifying 
the  climate  of  its  shores. 

The  Eastern  Basin  is  much  more  indented  and  cut  up  into  separate  seas  than  the 
Western  one.  It  wss  therefore  better  adapted  for  the  commencement  of  commerce 
and  navigation.  Its  high  mountains  were  landmarks  for  the  unpractised  sailor,  and 
its  numerous  islands  and  harbours  afforded  shelter  for  his  frail  barque,  and  so 
facilitated  communication  between  one  point  and  another. 

The  advance  of  civilisation  naturally  took  place  along  the  axis  of  this  sea, 
Bhoenida,  Greece,  and  Italy  being  successively  the  great  nurseries  of  human  knowledge 
and  progress.  Phoenicia  had  the  glory  of  opening  out  the  path  of  ancient  commerce^ 
for  its  position  in  the  Levant  gave  it  a  natural  command  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
its  people  sought  the  profits  of  trade  from  evezy  nation  which  had  a  seaboard  on  the 
three  continents  washed  by  this  sea.  Phoenicia  was  already  a  nation  before  the  Jews 
entered  the  Promised  Land,  and  when  they  did  so  they  carried  on  inland  traffic  as 
middlemen  to  the  Phoenicians.  Many  of  the  commercial  centres  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  were  founded  before  Greece  and  Rome  acquired  importance  in  history. 
Homer  refers  to  them  as  daring  traders  nearly  a  thousand  years  before  the  Christian 
era. 

For  many  centuries  the  commerce  of  the  world  was  limited  to  the  Mediteiranean, 
and  when  it  extended  in  the  direction  of  the  East  it  was  the  merdiants  of  the 
Adriatic,  of  Genoa,  and  of  Pisa  who  brought  the  merchandise  of  India,  at  an  enormous 
costy  to  the  Mediterranean  by  land,  and  who  monopolised  the  carrying  trade  by  seik 
It  was  thus  that  the  elephant  trade  of  India,  the  caravan  traffic  through  Babylon  and 
Palmyra,  as  well  as  the  Arab  kafilehSy  became  united  with  the  occidental  commerce  of 
the  Mediterranean. 
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Ab  oiyiHaation  and  oommeroe  extended  westwardfli  marinera  began  to  overcome 
their  dxead  of  the  vast  solitudes  of  the  ocean  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Heronles,  and  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  and  the  drcumnavigation  of  Africa  by  the 
Portuguese,  changed  entirely  the  current  of  trade  as  well  as  increased  its  magnitude, 
and  BO  relegated  the  Mediterranean,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  central  sea  of  human 
intercourse,  to  a  position  of  secondary  importance. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  into  further  details  regarding  the  physical 
geography  of  this  region,  and  its  history  is  a  subject  so  vast  that  a  few  episodes  of  it 
are  all  that  I  can  possibly  attempt.  It  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  every 
other  country  in  the  world,  and  here  were  successively  evolved  all  the  great  dramas  of 
the  past  and  some  of  the  most  important  events  of  less  distant  ages. 

As  I  have  already  said,  long  before  the  rise  of  Greece  and  Rome  its  shores  and 
islands  were  the  seat  of  an  advanced  civilisation.  Phoenicia  had  sent  out  her  pacific 
colonies  to  the  remotest  pcurts,  and  not  insignificant  vestiges  of  their  handicraft  still 
exist  to  excite  our  wonder  and  admiration.  We  have  the  megalithic  temples  of  Malta, 
sacred  to  the  worship  of  Baal,  the  generative  god,  and  Ashtoreth,  the  conoeptive 
goddess,  of  the  universe.  The  three  thousand  nurhagi  of  Sardinia,  round  towers  of 
admirable  masonry,  intended  probably  for  defence  in  case  of  sudden  attack,  and  the 
so-called  giant  graves,  were  as  great  a  mystery  to  classical  authors  as  they  are  to  us 
at  the  present  day.  Minorca  has  its  talayots,  tumuli  somewhat  analogous  to,  but  of 
ruder  construction  than,  the  nurhagi,  more  than  200  groups  of  which  exist  in  various 
parts  of  the  island.  With  these  are  associated  subordinate  constructions  intended  for 
worship — altars  composed  of  two  immense  monoliths,  erected  in  the  form  of  a  T'l 
sacred  enclosures  and  megalithic  habitations.  One  type  of  talayot  la  especially 
remarkable,  of  better  masonry  than  the  others  and  exactly  resembling  inverted  boats. 
One  is  tempted  to  believe  that  the  Phoenicians  had  in  view  the  grass  habitations  or 
mapalia  of  the  Numidians  described  by  Sallust^  and  had  endeavoured  to  reproduce 
them  in  stone  :  OhUmga^  iikcurvu  laienhus  tecta^  quoH  naitium  carincB  aunt 

For  a  long  time  the  Phoenicians  had  no  rivals  in  navigation,  but  subsequently  the 
Greeks — especially  the  Phocians — established  colonies  in  the  Western  Mediterranean, 
in  Spain,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Malta,  and  the  South  of  France,  through  the  means  of 
which  they  propagated  not  only  their  commerce  but  their  arts,  literature,  and  ideas. 
They  introduced  many  valuable  plants,  such  as  the  olive,  thereby  modifying  pro- 
foundly the  agriculture  of  the  countries  in  which  they  settled.  They  have  even  left 
traces  of  their  blood,  and  it  is  no  doubt  to  this  that  the  women  of  Provence  owe  the 
classical  beauty  of  their  features. 

But  they  were  eclipsed  by  their  successors.  The  empire  of  Alexander  opened  out 
a  road  to  India,  in  which,  indeed,  the  Phoenicians  had  preceded  him,  and  introduced 
the  produce  of  the  East  into  the  Mediterranean,  while  the  Tyrian  colony  of  Carthage 
became  the  capital  of  another  vast  empire,  which,  from  its  situation,  midway  between 
the  Levant  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  enabled  it  to  command  the  Mediterranean  traffia 

The  Carthaginians  at  one  time  ruled  over  territory  extending  along  the  coast 
from  Cyrene  to  Numidia,  besides  having  a  considerable  influence  over  the  interior  of 
the  continent,  so  that  the  name  of  Africa,  given  to  their  own  dominions,  was  gradually 
applied  to  a  whole  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  ruling  passion  with  the  Carthaginians 
was  the  love  of  gain,  not  patriotism,  and  their  wars  were  largely  fought  with  mercen- 
aries. It  was  the  excellence  of  her  civil  constitution  which,  according  to  Aristotle,  kept 
in  cohesion  for  centuries  her  straggling  poasessions.  A  country  feebly  patriotic,  which 
•entrusts  her  defence  to  foreigners,  has  the  seeds  of  inevitable  decay,  which  ripened  in 
her  struggle  with  Rome,  despite  the  warlike  genius  of  Hamilkar  and  the  devotion 
of  the  magnanimous  Hannibal.    The  gloomy  and  cruel  religion  of  Carthsge,  with  its 
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human  w$cnAcm  to  Molodi  and  its  wonhip  of  Baal  under  the  name  ci  Mdcaith,  led 
to  a  criminal  code  of  Dnusonic  severity  and  alienated  it  from  wuronnding  natioDa 
When  tibe  atruggle  with  Rome  b^gan,  Carthage  had  no  frienda.  The  first  Panic  War 
was  a  contest  for  the  possession  of  Sicily,  whose  prosperity  is  even  now  attested  bjr 
the  splendour  of  its  Hellenic  monuments.  When  SieOy  was  lost  by  the  GSarthaginiBni, 
so  also  was  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  which  hitherto  had  beep  uncontested.  The  second 
Punic  War  resulted  in  the  utter  prostration  of  Oarthage  and  the  loss  of  all  her  posses- 
sbns  out  of  Africa,  and  in  201  &a,  when  this  war  was  ended,  652  years  after  iht 
foundation  of  the  dty,  Rome  was  mistress  of  the  world. 

The  destruction  of  Carthage  after  the  third  Punic  War  was  a  heavy  blow  to  Medi- 
terranean commerce.  It  was  eaay  for  Cato  to  utter  his  stem  "  DeUnda  est  CtErikago:  '* 
destruction  is  eaay,  but  construction  is  vastly  more  difficult  Although  Augustas,  in 
his  might,  built  a  new  Carthage  near  the  site  of  the  old  city,  he  could  nerer  attract 
again  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  had  been  diverted  into  other  chaonela 
Roman  supremacy  was  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  commerce,  because,  though  she 
allowed  unrestricted  trade  throughout  her  vast  empire,  and  greatly  improved  interna! 
communications  in  the  subjugated  countries,  Rome  itself  abeorbed  the  greater  part  of 
the  wealth,  and  did  not  produce  any  ccMnmodities  in  return  for  its  immense  consomp- 
tion,  therefore  Mediterranean  commerce  did  not  thrive  under  the  Roman  rala  The 
conquest  of  Carthage,  Greece,  E^gypt,  and  the  East,  poured  in  riches  to  Rome,  and 
dispensed  for  a  time  with  the  needs  of  productive  industry,  but  formed  no  enduring 
basis  of  prosperity. 

It  is  only  in  relation  to  the  Mediterranean  that  I  can  refer  to  Roman  hiatoxy,  but 
I  must  allude  to  the  interesting  episode  in  the  life  of  Diocletian,  who,  after  an  anxious 
reign  of  twenty-one  years  in  the  eastern  division  of  the  empire,  abdicated  at  Nlco- 
media  and  retired  to  his  native  province  of  lUyrisL  He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
rural  pleasures  and  horticulture  at  Salona,  near  which  he  built  that  splendid  palace,, 
within  the  walls  of  which  subsequently  arose  the  modem  city  of  Spalato.  Nothing 
more  interesting  exists  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  than  this  extraordinary 
edifice,  perhaps  the  largest  that  ever  arose  at  the  bidding  of  a  single  man ;  not  only 
vast  and  beautiful,  but  marking  one  of  the  most  important  epochs  in  the  history  of 
architecture. 

Though  now  obstructed  with  a  mass  of  narrow,  tortuous  streets,  its  salient  features 
are  distinctly  visible.  The  great  temple,  probably  the  mausoleum  of  the  founder,  has 
become  the  cathedral,  and  after  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  there  is  no  finer  specimen  of  a 
heathen  temple  turned  into  a  Christian  church.  Strange  it  is  that  the  tomb  of  him 
whose  reign  was  marked  by  sudh  unrelenting  persecution  of  the  Christians  should  have 
been  accepted  as  the  model  of  those  baptisteries  so  ccsnmonly  constructed  in  the  follow- 
ing centuries. 

Of  Diocletian's  Salona,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Roman  world,  but  littie  now 
remains  save  traces  of  the  long  irregular  wall.  Recent  excavations  have  brought  to  light 
much  that  is  interesting,  bat  all  of  the  Christian  epoch,  such  as  a  large  basilica  which 
had  been  used  as  a  necropolis,  and  a  baptistry,  one  of  those  copied  from  the  temple 
of  Spalato,  on  the  Mosaic  payment  of  which  can  still  be  read  the  text,  Sicut  cerwut 
desiderat  fovUem  aquarum  ita  anima  mta  ad  te  Deus, 

The  final  partition  of  the  Roman  empire  took  place  in  865.  Forty  years  later  the 
barbarians  of  the  North  began  to  invade  Italy  and  the  South  of  Europe,  and  in  429 
Qenseric,  at  the  head  of  his  Vandal  hordes,  crossed  over  into  Africa  from  Andalusia,  a 
province  which  still  bears  their  name,  devastating  the  country  as  far  as  the  Cyrenaioa. 
He  subsequently  annexed  the  Balearic  Islands,  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  ravaged  the 
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ooasto  of  It4ly  aod  Sicily,  and  even  of  Qreeoe  and  Illyria,  bat  the  most  memorable  of 
hiB  ezploita  was  the  unresistod  Back  o£  Rome,  whence  he  returned  to  Africa  laden  with 
traaaore,  and  bearing  the  Empress  Eudoxia  a  captive  in  his  train. 

The  degenerate  emperors  of  the  West  were  powerless  to  avenge  this  insolt,  but 
Byzantium,  though  at  this  time  sinking  to  decay,  did  make  a  futile  attempt  to  attack 
the  Vandal  monarch  in  his  African  stronghold.  It  was  not,  however,  till  683,  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian,  when  the  successors  of  Genaeric  had  fallen  into  luxurious  habits, 
and  had  lost  the  rough  valour  of  their  ancestors,  that  Belisarius  was  able  to  break 
their  power  and  take  their  last  king  a  prisoner  to  Constantinople.  The  Vandal 
domination  in  Africa  was  destroyed,  but  that  of  the  Bysantines  was  never  thoroughly 
consolidated.  It  rested  not  on  its  own  strength,  but  on  the  weakness  of  its  enemies, 
and  it  was  quite  unable  to  cope  with  the  next  great  wave  of  invasion  which  swept 
over  the  land,  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  event  in  the  world's  history,  save  only 
the  introduction  of  Christianity. 

In  647,  tweni^-seven  years  after  the  Hedjira  of  Mohammed,  Abdulla  ibn  Saad 
started  from  Egypt  for  the  oonquest  of  Africa  with  an  army  of  40,000  men. 

The  expedition  had  two  determining  causes — the  hope  of  plunder  and  the  desire 

to  promulgate  the  religion  of  El  Islam.    The  sands  and  scorching  heat  of  the  desert, 

which  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  army  of  Cato,  were  no  bar  to  the  hardy 

Arabians  and  their  enduring  camels.    The  march  to  Tripoli  was  a  fatiguing  one,  but 

it  was  successfully  accomplished.    The  invaders  did  not  exhaust  their  force  in  .a  vain 

effort  to  reduce  its  f ortificationB^  but  swept  on  over  the  Syrtic  desert  and  north  to  the 

province  of  Africa,  where,  near  the  splendid  city  of  Sufietula,  a  great  battle  was 
fought  between  them  and  tiie  army  of  the  Exarch  Qregorius,  in  which  the  Christians 

were  signally  defeated,  their  leader  killed,  and  his  daughter  allotted  to  Ibn  ez-Zobar, 

who  had  slain  her  father. 

Not  only  did  the  victorioui^  Moslems  overrun  North  Africa,  but  soon  they  had 
powerful  fleets  at  sea,  which  dominated  the  entire  Mediterranean,  and  the  emperors 
of  the  East  had  enough  to  do  to  protect  their  own  capitals. 

Egypt,  Syria,  Spain,  Provence,  and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  successively 
fell  to  their  arms,  and  until  they  were  checked  at  the  Pyrenees  by  Charles  Martell 
it  seemed  at  one  time  as  if  the  whole  of  Southern  Europe  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  the  disciples  of  the  new  religion.  Violent|  implacable,  and 
irreeisUble  at  the  moment  of  conquest^  the  Arabs  were  not  unjust  or  hard  masters 
in  countries  which  submitted  to  their  conditions.  Every  endeavour  was,  of  course, 
made  to  proselytise,  but  Christians  were  allowed  to  preserve  their  religion  on  payment 
of  a  tax,  and  even  popes  were  in  the  habit  of  entering  into  friendly  relations  with  the 
invaders.  The  church  of  St  Cyprian  and  St.  Augustine,  with  its  600  sees,  was  indeed 
expunged,  but  five  centuries  after  the  passage  of  the  Mohammedan  army  from  Egypt 
to  the  Atlantic  a  remnant  of  it  still  existed.  It  was  not  till  the  12th  century  that 
the  religion  and  language  of  Rome  became  utterly  extinguished. 

The  Arabs  introduced  a  high  state  of  civilisation  into  the  countries  where  they 
settled.  Their  architecture  is  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world  at  the 
present  day ;  their  irrigational  works  in  Spain  have  never  been  improved  upon ; 
they  fostered  literature  and  the  arts  of  peace,  and  introduced  a  system  of  agricul- 
ture hx  superior  to  what  existed  before  their  arrival 

Commerce  diwsounged  by  the  Romans,  was  highly  honoured  by  the  Arabs, 
and  during  their  rule  the  Mediterranean  recovered  the  trade  which  it  powened  in  the 
time  of  the  Phcenicians  and  Carthaginians^  It  penetrated  into  the  Indian  Archipelago 
and  China  ;  it  travelled  westward  to  the  Niger,  and  to  the  esat  as  far  as  Madagascar, 
and  the  great  trade  route  ol  the  Meditemnean  was  once  more  developed. 
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The  power  and  proeperity  of  the  Antbe  ealminated  in  the  ninth  oentnry,  wkm 
Sicily  fell  to  their  arnu.  It  was  not,  however,  very  long  before  their  empire  began  to 
be  undermined  by  disaenfliona.  The  temporal  and  spiritoal  authority  of  tiie  Ommiade 
EhalifB,  which  extended  from  Sind  to  Spain,  and  from  the  Oxua  to  Yemen,  was  OTe^ 
thrown  by  the  Abbaeidea  in  the  year  182  of  the  Hedjira,  A.D.  750.  Seven  yean  later 
Spain  detached  itself  from  the  Abbaside  empire,  a  new  caliphate  was  established  at 
Ck)rdova,  and  hereditary  monarchies  began  to  spring  up  in  other  Hohamoiedan 
oountnea. 

The  Carlovingian  empire  gave  an  impulse  to  the  maritime  power  of  the  sonth 
of  Europe,  and  in  the  Adriatic  the  fleets  of  Venice  and  Ragusa  monopolised  the 
traffic  of  the  Levant.  The  merchants  of  the  latter  noble  little  republic  paoetrsted 
even  to  our  shores,  and  Shakspere  has  made  the  Axgosy  or  Ragurne  a  honaehold  word 
in  our  language. 

During  the  eleventh  century  the  Christian  Powers  were  no  longer  oontent  to 
resirt  the  Mohammedans  ;  they  began  to  turn  their  arms  against  them.  If  the 
latter  ravaged  some  of  the  faireet  parts  of  Europe,  the  Ohristians  began  to  take 
brilliant  revenge. 

The  Mohammedans  were  driven  ont  of  Corsioa,  Sardinia^  Sidly,  and  the  Balearic 
Islands,  but  it  was  not  till  1492  that  they  had  finally  to  abandon  Europe,  after  the 
conquest  of  Granada  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  an  event  took  place  which  profoundly 
modified  the  condition  of  the  Mohammedan  world.  The  CSaliph  Mostansir  let  loose  a 
horde  of  nomad  Arabs,  who,  starting  from  Egypt,  spread  over  the  whole  of  North 
Africa,  carrying  destruction  and  blood  wherever  they  passed,  thus  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  the  subsequent  state  of  anarchy  which'  rendered  possible  the  intenferenoe 

of  the  Turks. 

English  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Mediterranean  was  not  unknown 
even  from  the  time  of  the  Crusade,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  carried  on  hj 
means  of  our  own  vessels  till  the  beginniDg  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  1522  it  was 
so  great  that  Henry  VIII.  appointed  a  Cretan  merchant,  Censio  de  Balthaiari,  to  be 
"  Master,  governor,  protector,  and  consul  of  all  and  singular  the  merehaota  and  others 
his  lieges  and  subjects  within  the  port,  island,  and  country  of  Crete  or  Candia.*'  This 
is  the  very  first  English  consul  known  to  history,  but  the  first  of  English  birth  was 
my  own  predecessor  in  office,  Master  John  Tipton,  who,  after  having  acted  at  Algters 
during  several  years,  in  unofficial  character,  probably  elected  by  the  merohanta  them- 
selves  to  protect  their  interests,  was  duly  appointed  consul  by  Sir  William  Harebone^ 
ambassador  at  Constantinople  in  1585,  and  received  just  such  an  exequatur  from  the 
Porte  as  has  been  issued  to  every  consul  since  by  the  govenmient  of  the  oonntiy 
in  which  he  resides. 

Piracy  has  always  been  the  scouxge  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  we  are  too  apt  to 
associate  its  horrors  entirely  with  the  Moors  and  Turks.  The  evil  had  eaated  from 
the  earliest  ages.  Even  before  the  Roman  conquest  of  Dalmatia  the  lUyriaaa  wen  the 
general  enemies  of  the  Adriatic.  Africa  under  the  Vandal  reign  was  a  nest  of  the 
fiercest  pirates.  The  Venetian  chronides  are  full  ol  oomplaints  or  the  ravagea  of  the 
corsairs  of  Ancona ;  and  there  is  no  other  name  but  piracy  for  such  acta  of  the 
Genoese  as  the  unprovoked  pillage  of  Tripoli  by  Ardrea  Dorta  in  1685.  To  form 
a  just  idea  of  the  corsairs  of  the  past,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  oonuneroe  and 
piracy  were  often  synonymous  terms,  even  among  the  Engliah,  up  to  the  reiga 
of  Elizabeth.  Listen  to  the  description  given  by  the  pious  Cavendish  of  hia  commer- 
cial circumnavigation  of  the  globe :  **  It  hath  pleased  Almighi^  Gk>d  to  snfier  me 
to  ciroumpass  the  whole  globe  of  the  world.    ...    I  navigated  along  the  ooaat  of 
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Ohili,  Peru,  ftnd  New  Spain,  where  I  made  great  epofle.  All  the  villages  and  towns 
that  ever  I  landed  at  I  burned  and  spoiled,  and  had  I  not  been  discovered  upon  the 
ooast  I  had  taken  a  great  quantity  of  treasure,"  and  so  he  oonoludee,  ''the  Lord 
be  praised  for  all  His  meroies  1 " 

Sir  William  Monson,  when  called  upon  by  James  I.  to  propose  a  scheme  for  an 
attack  on  Algiers,  recommended  that  all  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe  should  con-^ 
tribute  towards  the  expense,  and  participate  in  the  gains  by  the  sale  of  Moors  and 
Turks  as  slaves. 

After  the  discovery  of  America  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Moon  from  Spain,  piracy 
developed  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  The  audacity  of  the  Barbery  corsairs  seems 
incredible  at  the  present  day.  They  landed  on  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  even  extended  their  ravages  to  Great  Britain,  carrying  ofP  all  the  inhabi- 
tante  whom  they  could  seize  into  the  most  wretched  slavery.  The  most  formidable  of 
these  piratical  states  was  Algiers,  a  military  oligarchy,  consisting  of  a  body  of 
janissaries,  recruited  by  adventurers  from  the  Levant^  the  outcasts  of  the  Moham- 
medan world,  criminals  and  renegades  from  every  nation  in  Europe.  They  elected 
their  own  ruler  or  Dey,  who  exeroised  despotic  sway,  tempered  by  frequent  assassina- 
tion. They  oppressed  without  mercy  the  natives  of  the  country,  accumulated  vast 
riches,  had  immense  numbers  of  Christian  slaves,  and  kept  all  Europe  in  a  state 
bordering  on  subjection  by  the  terror  which  they  inspired.  Nothing  is  sadder  or 
more  inexplicable  than  the  'shameful  manner  in  which  this  state  of  things  was 
accepted  by  civilised  nations.  Many  futile  attempts  were  made  during  successive 
centuries  to  humble  their  arrogance,  but  it  only  increased  by  every  manifestation  of 
the  powerleesneu  of  Europe  to  restrain  it.  It  was  reserved  for  our  own  countryman,. 
Lord  Exmouth,  by  his  brilliant  victory  in  1816,  for  ever  to  put  an  end  to  piracy  and 
Christian  slavery  in  the  Mediterranean.  His  work,  however,  was  left  incomplete,  for 
though  he  destroyed  the  navy  of  the  Algerinei^  and  so  rendered  them  powerless  for 
evil  on  the  seas,  they  were  far  from  being  humbled.  They  continued  to  slight  their 
treaties,  and  to  subject  even  the  agents  of  powerful  nations  to  contumely  and 
injustice.  The  French  took  the  only  means  possible  to  destroy  this  nest  of  ruffians, 
by  the  almost  unresisted  occupation  of  Algiers  and  the  deportation  of  its  Turkish 
aristocracy. 

They  found  the  whole  country  in  the  poasession  of  a  hostile  people,  some  of 
whom  had  never  been  subdued  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  world 
owes  France  no  small  debt  of  gratitude  for  having  transformed  what  was  a  savage 
and  almost  uncultivated  country  into  one  of  the  richest  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean. 

What  has  been  accomplished  in  Algeria  is  being  efiSwted  in  Tunisia.  The  treaty 
of  the  Kasr-es-Saeed,  which  established  a  F^rench  protectorate  there^  and  the  mHitaiy 
occupation  of  the  regency,  were  about  as  high-handed  and  unjustifiable  acts  as  are 
recorded  in  history ;  bun  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  regarding  the  important 
work  of  civilisation  and  improvement  that  has  resulted  from  them.  European  courts 
of  justice  have  been  established  all  over  the  country.  The  exports  and  imports  have 
increased  from  28  to  61  millions  of  francs,  the  revenue  from  6  to  19  millions, 
without  the  imposition  of  a  single  new  tax,  and  nearly  half  a  million  per  annum  i» 
being  spent  on  education. 

Sooner  or  later  the  same  thing  must  happen  in  the  rest  of  North  Africa,  though 
at  present  international  jealousies  retard  this  desirable  consummation.  It  seems  hud 
to  condemn  such  fair  countries  to  continued  barbarism,  in  the  interest  of  tyrants  who- 
misgovern  and  oppress  their  people.  The  day  cannot  be  far  off  when  the  whole 
southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  will  enjoy  the  same  prosperity  and  oiviiisation 
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as  the  northern  coast,  and  when  the  deserts,  which  are  the  resolt  of  miagOTeniment 
and  neglect,  will  assume*  the  fertility  arising  from  seoaritj  and  industry,  and  will 
again  blossom  as  the  rose. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  any  part  of  the  Mediterranean  basin  is  still  nnkiiown,  if 
we  except  the  empire  of  Morocco.  But  even  that  country  has  been  traTeraed  in 
almoet  eveiy  direction  during  the  past  twenty  years,  and  its  geography  and  natiml 
history  have  been  illustrated  by  men  of  the  greatest  eminence — such  as  Getiiard 
Rohlfs,  Monsieur  Tissot,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  the  Vicomte  de  Foucanld,  Joaeph 
Thomson,  and  numerous  other  traveHers.  The  least  known  portion,  at  least  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  is  the  Riff  country,  the  inhospitality  of  whose  inhabitants  has 
given  the  word  ^  ruffian  "  to  the  Bnglish  language.  Even  that  has  been  penetrated 
by  De  Foueauld,  disguised  as  a  Jew,  and  the  record  of  his  exploration  is  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  contributions  to  the  geography  of  the  country  which  has  hitherto 
been  made. 

Although,  therefore,  but  little  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  actual  explora- 
tion, there  are  many  by-ways  of  travel  comparatively  little  known  to  that  dass  of 
the  community  with  which  I  have  so  much  sympathy,  the  ordinaiy  British  toarist. 
These  flock  every  year  in  hundreds  to  Algeria  and  Tunis,  but  few  of  them  visit  the 
splendid  Roman  remains  in  the  interior  of  those  countries.  The  Cyrenaioa  Is  not 
so  easily  accessible,  and  I  doubt  whether  any  Englishmen  have  travelled  in  it  since 
the  exploration  of  Smith  and  Porcher  in  1861. 

Cyrene  almost  rivalled  Carthage  in  commercial  importance.  The  Hellenic  ruins 
still  exi&ting  bear  witness  to  the  splendour  of  its  five  great  citiea  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  many  distinguished  people,  and  among  its  hills  and  fountains  were  located 
some  of  the  most  interesting  scenes  in  mythology,  such  as  the  Qardene  of  the 
Hesperidee  and  the  "  Silent,  dull,  forgetful  waters  of  Lethe." 

This  peninsula  is  only  separated  by  a  narrow  strait  from  Gkeeoe,  whence  it  was 
originally  colonised.  There,  and  indeed  all  over  the  eastern  bssin  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, are  many  little-trodden  routes;  but  the  subject  is  too  extenaivei  I  am 
reluctantly  compelled  to  restrict  my  remarks  to  the  western  half. 

The  south  of  Italy  is  more  frequently  traversed  and  less  traveUed  in  than  any 
part  of  that  country.  Of  the  thousands  who  yearly  embark  or  disembark  at  Brindisi, 
few  ever  visit  the  Land  of  Manfred.  Otranto  is  only  known  to  them  from  the 
lanciful  descriptions  in  Horace  Walpole's  h>mance.  The  general  public  in  this 
country  is  quite  ignorant  of  what  is  going  on  at  Taranto,  and  of  the  great  arsenal 
and  dockyard  which  Italy  is  constructing  in  the  Mare  Piccolo,  an  inland  sea  con- 
taining more  than  1,000  acres  of  anchorage  for  the  largest  ironcUds  afloat,  yet  with 
an  entrance  so  narrow  that  it  is  spanned  by  a  revolving  bridge.  Even  the  Adriatic, 
though  traversed  daily  by  steamers  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd's  Company,  is  not  a 
highway  of  travel,  yet  where  is  it  possible  to  find  so  many  places  of  interest  within 
the  short  space  of  a  week's  voyage,  between  Corfu  and  Trieste,  as  along  the  Dalmatian 
and  Istrian  shores,  and  among  the  islands  that  fringe  the  former,  where  it  is  difficult 
to  realise  that  one  is  at  sea  at  all,  and  not  on  some  great  inland  lake  t 

There  is  the  Bocche  di  Oattaro,  a  vast  rent  made  by  the  Adriatic  among  the 
mountains,  where  the  sea  flows  round  their  spurs  in  a  series  of  canals,  bays,  and  lakes 
of  surpassing  beauty.  The  city  of  Cattaro  itself,  the  gateway  of  Montenegro^  with 
its  lActureeque  Venetian  fortress,  nestling  at  the  foot  of  the  black  mountain ;  Bsgnss, 
the  Roman  successor  of  the  Hellenic  Epidaurus,  Queen  of  the  Southern  Adriatic^ 
battling  with  the  waves  on  her  rock-bound  peninsula,  the  one  spot  in  all  that  tea 
which  never  submitted  either  to  Venice  or  the  Turk,  and  for  centuries  resisting  the 
barbarians  on  every  side,  absolutely   unique  as  a  medissval  fortified  town,  and 
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worthy  to  have  given  her  name  to  the  argosfee  she  sent  forth ;  Spalato,  the  grandest 
of  fioman  monuments  ;  Lissa,  colonised  by  Dionysius  of  Syraoose^  and  memorable  to 
us  as  having  been  a  British  naval  station  from  1812  to  1814,  while  the  French  held 
Dalmatia ;  Zara,  the  capital,  fitmous  for  its  siege  by  the  Crusaders,  interesting  from 
an  ecdeeiological  point  of  view,  and  venerated  as  the  last  resting-place  of  St.  Simeon, 
the  prophet  of  the  Nunc  dimiUis ;  Parenza,  with  its  great  Basilica ;  Pola^  with  its 
noble  harbour,  whence  Belisarios  sailed  forth,  now  the  chief  naval  port  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  with  its  Roman  amphitheatre  and  graceful  triumphal  arches; 
besides  many  other  places  of  almost  equal  interest.  Still  further  west  are  Oondca, 
Sardinia,  and  the  Balearic  Islands,  all  easily  accessible  from  the  coasts  of  France, 
Italy,  and  Spain.  These  ports  are  constantly  visited  by  mail  steamers  and  private 
yachts,  yet  they  are  but  little  explored  in  the  interior. 

I  am  tempted  to  linger  a  little  over  one  of  the  places  I  have  just  mentioned,  and 
to  devote  more  time  to  a  physical  and  historical  description  of  Corsica  than  I  can 
spare  for  the  Mediterranean  generally.  It  is  replete  with  all  that  makes  travel 
delightful — ^unequalled  scenery,  a  brilliant  climate,  historical  associations,  and  the 
study  of  a  race  of  men  who  still  retain  their  national  peculiarities.  The  facilities  for 
travelling  are  as  great  as  can  be  fairly  expected  ;  roads  such  as  none  but  the  French 
seem  able  to  make,  winding  along  steep  coasts  and  over  high  mountains,  plunging 
into  the  depths  of  shady  valleys  and  amongst  dark  foreeis  in  search  of  what  is  so  dear 
to  a  French  engineer's  heart,  a  uniform  gradient,  and  metalled  with  granite  so  hard 
that  in  the  driest  weather  th^  are  free  from  dust.  I  may  add  that  I  never  fiuled  to 
find  sufficiently  good  accommodation  and  a  kindly  reception  in  the  smallest  and  most 
remote  villages. 

Corsica  has  been  compared  in  shape  to  a  dosed  hand  with  the  index  finger 
extended,  the  latter  being  the  promontory,  called  Cap  Corse.  The  island  is  traversed 
in  its  whole  length  by  a  chain  of  high  mountains,  the  general  direction  of  which  is 
north  and  south,  dividing  it  into  two  parts  of  nearly  equal  extent  Placed,  as  it  is, 
in  the  centre  of  the  Western  Mediterranean,  between  the  Alps  and  the  Atlas,  and 
with  BO  great  inequalities  of  surface,  it  presents  an  epitome  of  the  whole  region  from 
the  warm  sea-level  to  the  Alpine  character  of  the  interior,  where  the  mountains  rise 
to  a  height  of  nearly  9,000  feet^  and  are  clothed  in  snow  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year. 

All  the  western  coast,  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  island,  are  of 
granitic  formation.  The  central  range  throws  out  spurs  towards  the  sea,  forming  on 
the  western  side  numerous  bays  of  considerable  siae  and  depth.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  on  the  coast,  which  culminates  in  the  celebrated  Calanches, 
de  Plana,  a  succession  of  stupendous  granite  rocks  worn  and  hollowed  out  in  the  most 
fantastic  manner,  fearful  in  their  forms  but  soft  and  lovely  in  their  colouring.  There 
are  many  similar  rocks  throughout  the  island,  such  as  the  Calanches  d'Evisa,  the 
Fourehee  d'Asinao,  and  the  Gknge  of  Imseca,  where  a  river  flows  between  great  diffs 
and  amongst  boulders  of  green  serpentine,  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  island  consists  of  primary  rocks,  more  or  lees  easily 
disintegrated,  the  detritus  being  washed  down  by  rains,  so  as  to  form  the  low  plains 
bordering  that  coast  As  the  rivers  force  their  way  through  them  with  difficulty, 
marshes  and  lagoons  are  created.  These  are  hotbeds  of  malarious  fever  in  summer, 
dangerous  even  for  the  natives,  who  migrate  to  the  hills  at  that  season. 

The  forests^  the  great  glory  of  the  island,  consist  chiefly  of  oak,  beech,  birch,  and 
the  Pinui  larieio,  indigenous  to  Corsica,  and  the  monarch  of  European  conifers,  which 
rises  as  straight  as  an  arrow  sometimes  to  a  height  of  120  or  150  feet. 
K 
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The  Castagniocia^  or  oountrj  of  the  chMtnnt,  is  an  eztenmTe  and  Tery 
diatrict,  eapeotally  when  the  trees  are  in  full  leaf.  The  fruit  is  more  nsef  ol  to  the 
people  who  inhabit  the  district  than  even  the  date  to  the  Arab.  He  has  to  oultiTste 
his  palm  trees  l&boriouslj,  irrigate  them  in  summer,  and  pick  the  fruit  with  the 
greatest  care.  The  chestnut  demands  no  such  attention ;  it  grows  spontaneonily, 
requires  no  cuItLvation,  and  the  fruit  falls  of  itself  when  suffidentlj  ripe.  It  is  the 
staple  food  of  the  people,  who  eat  it  in  every  form,  even  giving  it  to  their  cattle 
instead  of  grain,  while  the  sale  of  the  surplus  furnishes  them  with  the  other 
neoeesaries  of  life. 

After  the  forests  the  most  pleasing  feature  in  the  island,  and  covering  more 
than  half  its  surface,  is  the  macchie,  or  brushwood,  before  mentioned,  spreading  its 
delicious  perfume  through  the  air  and  lighting  up  the  landscape  with  a  blase  of 
colour.  There  is  also  a  constant  succession  of  wild  flowers,  liliaoeoue  plants, 
orchids,  cyclamen,  and  many  others.  In  one  pine  wood  I  saw  the  ground  carpeted 
with  violets  and  primroses,  while  ferns,  from  the  common  bracken  to  the  nohle 
OtfMinda  regalUf  are  found  everywhere. 

The  principal  towns  are  Ajaccio  on  the  south-west,  a  well-known  winter  station, 
the  capital  of  the  island,  full  of  memories  and  memorials  of  Napoleon  ;  Baatia  to  the 
north-east,  the  commercial  capital ;  Oalvi  to  the  north-west^  a  picturesque  stronghold 
rising  high  above  the  sea,  and  dominating  the  surrounding  country.  The  last  is  one 
of  the  few  places  that  were  always  faithful  to  the  Genoese  cause,  and  it  still  bean 
over  the  entrance  gate  the  inscription  OivUoi  Oalvi  $emperfideliM.  It  made  a  desperate 
resistance  to  the  English  in  1794  under  Hood  and  Nelson,  who  reduced  it  almost  to  a 
heap  of  ruins  before  it  surrendered.  Nelson  lost  his  eye  in  the  engagement.  A  local 
antiquary  has  tried  to  prove  that  Columbus  was  bom  here,  of  Genoese  parentsi,  though 
he  left  at  an  early  age  for  Gknoa. 

Corte,  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  the  ancient  feudal  capital,  was  the  chief  seat 
of  PaoU*8  government,  as  well  as  the  headquarters  of  the  short-lived  English 
administration  under  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot.  It  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  two  rivers^ 
the  Bestonica  and  the  Tavignano,  which  descend  to  the  plains  through  a  series  of 
magnificent  gorges.  High  above  the  town,  perched  on  the  summit  of  a  rock,  is  the 
picturesque  citadel  built  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

In  the  extreme  south  is  Bonifacio,  another  ancient  fortress,  not  only  strange  and 
beautiful  in  itself,  but  commanding  fine  views  from  its  ramparts  of  Sardinia  and  the 
numerous  islands  on  both  sides  of  the  strait. 

Cargese,  twenty-eight  miles  north  of  Ajaccio,  is  exceptionally  interesting.  In 
1676  an  emigration  of  about  1,000  Greeks  from  Maina,  in  the  Morea,  wearied  with 
Turkish  oppression,  took  place  to  Grenoa,  whence  they  were  sent  to  Corsica.  A  second 
emigration  of  400  started  to  join  them  in  the  following  year,  but  they  were  overtaken 
by  the  Turkish  fleet  and  massacred.  The  prosperity  of  the  small  colony  was  not  of 
long  duration,  because,  when  the  insurrection  in  Corsica  against  the  Genoese  htolke 
out,  the  Greeks,  out  of  gratitude  to  their  protectors,  refused  to  join  in  it  In  conse- 
quence, their  villages  were  destroyed,  their  lands  confiscated,  and  their  flocks  driven 
away.  They  fled  for  refuge  to  Ajacdo,  and  there  remained  till  the  advent  of  the 
French.  It  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Gomte  Marbeuf,  on  assuming  the  government 
of  the  island,  to  reinstate  them  in  a  new  domain,  and  he  it  was  who  built  the  present 
town  of  Cargese.  The  inhabitants,  though  in  full  communion  with  the  Church  of 
Rome,  still  retain  their  Greek  Liturgy,  and  to  some  extent  their  language,  and  live  od 
the  most  cordial  terms  with  their  Latin  neighbours. 

The  vendetta  has  always  been  one  of  the  characteristic  customs  of  Corncs, 
although  prevailing  more  in  some  parts  of  the  island  than  in  others.    Such  feudi 
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have  been  punued  wHh  inTetorate  pertinacity,  frequently  involving  whole  funilieB 
from  one  generation  to  another.  The  cuitom  originated  in  times  when'  Genoese 
justice  was  venal  and  oorrupt^  and  men  had  to  take  tiie  honour  of  their  families  into 
their  own  keeping.  After  having  aooomplished  their  vendetta,  the  "bandits,*'  as  they 
are  called,  are  accustomed  to  take  refuge  in  the  maochie,  but  they  are  never  to  be 
confounded  with  robbers,  and  there  is  no  instance  of  strangers  being  molested  by  them . 
Corsica  has  an  importsnt  ancient  history,  but  time  will  not  permit  me  to  enter 
into  this  subject  in  any  detsiL  One  episode,  however,  is  especially  interesting. 
Seneca  passed  eight  years  here  in  exilei  A  tower  is  pointed  out  on  the  west  coast  of 
Cap  Corse  which  is  said  to  have  served  as  his  prison.  Even  the  glorious  views  of  sea 
and  land  which  it  commands  could  not  compensate  him  for  compulsory  banishment 
from  the  fertile  plains  of  Italy.  He  may  therefore  be  pardoned  for  his  petulant 
injustice  to  the  physical  geography  of  the  island  when  he  penned  his  celebrated 
complaint,  thus  rendered  by  Boswell : — 

"  Corsica,  whom  rocks  terrific  bound. 
Where  Nature  spreads  her  wildest  deoert  round, 
In  vain  revolving  seasons  cheer  thy  soil, 
Nor  rip'ning  fruits  nor  waving  harvests  smile  ; 
Nor  blooms  the  oUve  mid  the  winter  drear — 
The  votive  olive  to  Minerva  dear. 
See  Spring  returning  spreads  her  milder  reign  ! 
Tet  shoots  no  herb,  no  verdure  clothes  the  plain, 
No  cool  springs  to  quench  the  travellei's  thirst 
From  thy  parohed  hills  in  grateful  murmurs  burst. 
Nor,  hapless  Isle  1  thy  bairen  shores  around, 
Is  wholesome  food,  fur  Ceres'  bounty,  found. 
Nor  even  the  last  sad  gift  the  wretch€^  claim, 
The  pile  funereal  and  the  sacred  flame. 
Naught  here,  alas  I  surrounding  seas  enclose. 
Naught  but  an  exile  and  an  exile's  woes." 

Nor  is  this  the  place  even  to  summarise  the  modem  history  of  the  island,  though 
nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  the  stoiy  of  the  Pisan  domination,  the  long  and 
tyrannical  rule  of  the  Genoese,  the  struggle  of  the  islanders  during  four  centuries  to 
regain  their  independence,  the  mock  kingdom  of  Theodore,  the  wise  rule  of  Pasquale 
Paoli,  the  unfortunate  English  occupation,  and  the  subsequent  conquest  of  the  island 
by  France. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  sketch,  necessarily  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  the 
physical  character  and  history  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  show  how  the  commerce  of  the 
world  originated  in  a  small  maritime  state  at  its  eastern  extremity  ;  how  it  gradually 
advanced  westward  till  it  burst  through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  extended  over 
seas  and  continents  until  then  undreamt  of,  an  event  which  deprived  the  Mediterranean 
of  that  commercial  prosperity  and  greatness  which  for  centuries  had  been  limited  to 
its  narrow  basin. 

Once  more  this  historic  sea  has  become  the  highway  of  nations.  The  persistent 
energy  and  genius  of  two  men  have  revolutionised  navigation,  opened  out  n<4w  and 
boundless  fields  for  commerce,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  if  the  Mediter- 
ranean is  to  be  restored  to  its  old  position  of  importance,  if  the  struggle  for  Africa  is 
to  result  in  its  r^eneration,  as  happened  in  the  new  world,  if  the  dark  places  still 
remaining  in  the  further  East  are  to  be  civilised,  it  will  be  in  a  great  measure  due  to 
Waghom  and  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  who  developed  the  overland  route  and  created 
the  Suez  Canal 

But  the  Mediterranean  can  only  hope  to  retain  its  regenerated  position  in  time  of 
peace.    Nothing  is  more  certainly  shown  by  past  history  than  that  war  and  conquest 
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hftYB  ebansed  the  route  of  oommeroe  in  spite  of  &yoiired  geographical  poiitiom. 
Babylon  was  conquered  hy  AisyrianB,  Peraians,  ManedoniMm,  and  Romaafl*  and  thoogli 
for  a  time  her  podtion  on  the  Euphrates  cauaed  her  to  rise  like  a  phoenix  from  bar 
aahea,  auooeaaiYe  conqueati^  oombined  with  the  luxuiy  and  efiG9minao7  of  her  rulen^ 
cauaed  her  to  periah  Tyre^  conquered  by  Kebuchadnenar  and  Alexander,  fell  aa 
completely  aa  Babylon  had  done,  and  her  trade  paaaed  to  Alexandria.  Rained  aitei 
of  oommerdal  citieB  rwely  again  become  emporia  of  commerce.  Alexandria  is  an 
exception,  dependent  on  very  exceptional  dreumstanoes. 

The  old  route  to  the  Eaat  waa  principally  used  by  aailing  Teasels,  and  was  abaiip 
doned  for  the  shorter  and  more  economical  one  by  the  Sues  Oanal,  which  now  enaUet 
a  round  Yoyage  to  be  made  in  sixty  days,  which  formerly  required  from  six  to  eight 
months.  This,  however,  can  only  remain  open  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  in  the  even  of  war  the  old  route  by  the  Gape  may  be  again  used,  to  the  detriment 
of  tra£Sc  by  the  Mediterranean.  Modem  indention  has  greatly  economised  the  use  of 
coal,  and  steamera,  by  the  use  of  duplex  and  triplex  engines,  can  run  with  oompara- 
tively  small  consumption  of  fuel,  thus  leaving  a  laiger  space  for  caiga  England,  the 
great  carrying  power  of  the  world,  may  find  it  more  advantageous  to  trust  to  her  own 
atrength  and  the  security  of  the  open  seas  than  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  numerous 
stntegical  positions  in  the  Mediterranean-,  such  aa  Port  Mahon,  Bizerta,  and  Taranto, 
each  of  which  is  capable  of  affording  impregnable  ahelter  to  a  hostile  fleet,  and  though 
the  ultimate  key  to  the  Indian  Ocean  is  in  our  own  hands,  our  passage  to  it  may  be 
beaet  with  a  thouaand  dangers.  There  is  no  act  of  my  career  on  which  I  look  bade 
with  80  much  satisfaction  as  on  the  share  I  had  in  the  occupation  of  Perim,  one  of  the 
most  important  links  in  that  chain  of  coaling  atations  which  extends  through  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  further  East,  and  which  is  so  necessaiy  for  the  maintenance  of 
our  naval  aupremacy.  It  is  a  mere  idet,  it  is  true,  a  barron  rock,  bat 
one  surrounding  a  noble  harbour,  and  so  eminentiy  in  its  right  place  that  we 
cannot  contemplate  with  equanimity  the  posdblility  of  it  being  in  any  other  hands 
than  our  own. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  whether  exaggerated  armaments  are  best  suited  for 
preserving  peace  or  hastening  a  destructive  war.  The  golden  age  of  disarmament  and 
international  arbitration  may  not  be  near  at  hand,  but  it  is  even  now  talked  of  as  a 
posdbility. 

Should  the  poet's  prophecy  or  the  patriot's  dream  be  realised,  and  a  univend 
peace  indeed  bless  the  world,  then  this  sea  of  so  many  victories  may  long  remain  the 
harvest  fidd  of  a  commerce  nobler  than  conquest. 


Insalnhrity  of  Sonth-Eastem  BCadaffaacar.— Mr.  G.  E.  Scott  EUiotthai 

recently  made  a  botanicd  trip  in  Madagascar  from  Antananarivo,  the  capital  of  the 
country,  to  Fort  Dauphin,  the  extreme  south-eastern  comer  of  the  island.  While  he 
found  large  parts  of  the  interior  to  be  very  fertile  and  populous,  he  received  an 
unfavourable  impresdon  of  south-eastern  Madagascar.  In  that  part  of  tiie  great 
island  he  says  European  colonisation  could  never  aucceed.  The  traders  along  the 
coaat  manage  to  live  in  a  very  miserable  way,  and  that  is  alL  It  is  only  the  sandy 
and  rocky  parts,  such  as  the  district  around  Fort  Dauphin,  which  are  fforly  hedthy 
and  free  from  fever.  '*  The  terrible  existence,"  he  says, ''  led  by  the  few  Oreole  tradeis 
on  the  coaat  leads  one  to  hope  that  this  country  wfil  be  left  entirdy  to  the  nativei 
who  may  in  time  become  a  dviliaed  and  Christian  people." — QMtkmaiUe*9  OtogrtgpkUd 
Magazine^  AprU,  1891 
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REPORT  OF  DELEGATE  TO  THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION 

MEETING  AT  LEEDS  IN  1890. 

Thi  meetiDg  at  Leeds  this  year  was  not  a  very  lazge  one,  but  tbe  papen  read  were 
fairly  good. 

In  Section  E  the  number  of  papers  was  smaller  than  formerly,  but  the 
quality  of  them  was  better,  in  consequence  of  greater  selection  the  writers  were  not 
too  much  limited  in  space. 

In  several  other  sections  papers  ol  great  interest  were  read  on  subjects  bearing 
upon  Qeography. 

The  joint-meeting  was  a  great  success,  and  was  one  of  the  best  meetings  of  the 
sections. 

Several  lectures  were  given  as  usual  "Mimicry,"  by  Mr.  K  B.  Poulton,  MJL, 
and  "Quarta  Fibres,"  by  Brofeasor  Boys,  were  exceedingly  interesting. 

Some  of  the  recommendations  for  work  by  the  Society  are  appended  hereto. 

The  hospitality  and  kindness  of  the  Yorkshire  folk  was  conspicuous,  and  every- 
thing possible  was  done  for  the  comfort  of  the  members. 

The  Corresponding  Sodetiee*  delegates  had  two  meetings,  at  which  several 
important  resolutions  were  arrived  at,  and  which  have  produced  good  results. 

It  is  needful  for  the  next  delegate  to  Cardiff  to  make  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  work  of  later  years,  or  his  work  in  connection  with  the  Cor* 
responding  Sodetiee  will  be  barren. 

A  list  of  the  prindpal  papers  read  in  Section  E  is  appended  herewith : — 

*The  President's  Address  on  the  Physical  and  Historical  Qeography 

of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Vertical  Belief  of  the  Land.    Dr.  H.  R.  MilL 

^  

Bailway  Routes  from  Europe  to  India.    Sir  F.  J.  Qoldsmid. 

Sir  F.  J.  Gbldsmid's  paper  was  intended  as  a  supplement  to  one  read  in  June,  1878| 
at  Hie  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  on  "  Communications  with  British  India  under 
Possible  Contingendes."  The  main  object  on  that  occasion  was  to  advocate  the  construc- 
tion of  a  line  of  railway  connecting  the  western  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  with  the 
western  coast  of  India  by  a  direct,  convenient^  and  politically  expedient  route — a 
great  part  of  which,  on  the  western  side,  though  terra  incognita  to  the  many,  had 
chanced  to  come  under  the  personal  examination  of  the  writer  and  one  or  two 
brother  officers.  After  delivery  of  the  address  (repeated  by  request  at  the  Royal 
Engineers*  Institute,  Chatham)  a  leading  artide  and  some  prolonged  correspondence 
in  the  Time»t  and  more  than  one  leading  article  in  the  Daily  TeUgnvph^  directed 
public  attention  to  the  subject,  interest  in  which  was  enhanced  by  the  subsequent 
occupation  of  Qyprus — practically  the  step  recommended  as  an  introduction  to  rail- 
way operations  on  the  coast  opposite  Famagusta. 

One  part  of  the  programme  originally  sketched  out,  however,  was  wanting  in 
essential  details.  It  was  not  laid  down  with  any  precision  what  should  be  the 
actual  course  taken  by  the  through  line  to  India  when  branching  off  from  the  Lower 
Euphrates.  Surveys  and  reports  by  recent  travellers  have  now  rendered  it  easy  to 
supply  this  link  of  rail,  one  which  may  be  appropriately  called  the  Baghdad- 
Bandar- Abbas  section,  or,  more  minutely,  the  Baghdad- Shihlz  and  Shiriz-Bandar- 

*  These  papers  have  been  read  to  the  Bodety,  and  appter  in  the  JowmoL 
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AbbM  iiactioM.  Am  to  the  route  from  Baodar-Abbti  to  KarlWii  on  th*  ent,  and 
from  IVipoli  to  Baghdud  on  the  wart,  any  doubts  or  diffieoUiM  that  pt«aent  tiuBaehw 
are  alrwidy  ripe  for  dieoiiiMon,  and  the  solution  cannot  be  treated  ae  dependant  npan 
further  traTel  and  reeearch. 

It  is  propoaed  to  oarry  the  line  from  Baghdad  through  Panian  Arabiatan,  eithv 
by  way  of  Disful  and  Shuatar,  continmng  along  the  recogniaed  trai^  from  tlie  latter 
place  to  Bebehan ;  or  by  an  altematire  route  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigria,  and 
viA  Haweinh  to  Ahwaa,  whence  Major  WeUa,  B.A,  has  fumahed  foil  detaOa  of 
route  from  his  own  experienoea.  The  aame  officer  haa  made,  moteo?er,  Teiy  Talnable 
Buggeatbna  on  the  mode  of  reaehing  Shirtfa  from  Bebehan«  OompaxiQg  the 
obataclea  preaented  in  this  direction  with  thoae  apparent  in  the  mora  northern  tract 
of  the  country,  he  writea : — 

"I  think  the  railway  engineer  would  prefer  to  take  the  line  from  Shuatar  titf 
Bebehan  to  the  Ardakhan  Valley.  He  would  find  no  atupendoua  obatadaa  tiua  way, 
and  would  have  wormed  himaelf  to  the  roof  of  Central  Peraia  without  oroaaing  one 
of  the  ridgea  that  would  guard  it ;  he  would  tap,  too,  ita  moat  fertile  plaina,  and 
indude  Shih^a.  The  7,200  feet  iotul  that  liea  between  Ardakhan  and  Shirtfa  haa  no 
diffioultiea  or  gradienta  that  a  Fairlie  engine,  auch  aa  ia  uaed  between  Poti  and 
TiBiB,  would  not  aurmount.  Or  I  ahould  reoonmiend  the  trial  of  the  YaOcfy  of  the 
Sfal^pur  river  from  Buahire  to  Nodun,  where  a  tunnel  would  lead  throu^  to  the  rivar 
Shur  or  Fahliyun,  which  runa  from  Ardakhan.** 

On  the  country  east  and  aouth-eaat  of  ShihLa  the  reports  of  travellera  are  noted, 
and  atreea  ia  laid  upon  the  views  of  Mr.  Preece,  of  the  Persian  Telegraph,  ezpreeaed  in 
the  following  extract  from  his  report  of  a  journey  through  Dartfb  and  Forg : — 

"Should  at  any  time  the  question  of  a  railway  to  the  Pereian  Golf  take  tangible 
form,  a  careful  survey  of  this  route,  I  am  convinced,  will  repay  the  projectors.  Am 
against  the  Shirdz-Bushire  route,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  greater  adaptability* 
.  .  .  The  engineering  difficulties  are  nearly  nil.  ...  A  railway  ak>ng  thia  route 
would  tap  a  laige  grain-growing  country,  and  would  be  eaay  of  acoeas  to  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  Tead  and  KirmibL** 

An  alternative  route  ie  also  mentioned,  running  south  of  Mr.  Preece*a,  through 
Lar.  It  is  reported  on  by  a  late  French  traveller,  M.  Kochechouart,  formerly  CharK^ 
d'Affaires  at  the  Shah's  Court 

A  brief  notice  is  given  of  Shustar,  Shir^  and  Bandar-Abbaa,  and  the  lines 
of  traffic  leading  to  theae  places.  The  vniter  brings  his  paper  to  a  conclusion  by 
expressing  his  great  faith  in  the  drastic  remedy  of  the  iron  rail  and  looojmotive  to 
awaken  a  slumbering  but  actiye-minded  people,  for  whom  it  would  be  a  novelty 
of  high  price  and  usefulness.  He  does  not,  however,  disguiae  the  fact  that  the 
scheme  of  railway  which  he  deacribes  has  not  had  its  origin  in  the  mere  wish  to 
benefit  a  particular  nation,  but  rather  in  the  intention  of  putting  in  a  900-mile  link  in 
the  inevitable  great  line  which  will  some  day  connect  England  with  her  Indian  Empirei 
and  which  should  be  as  readily  available  to  passengers  and  goods  as  any  of  the  more 
popular  and  successful  lines  at  home. 

*  New  Trade  Routes  into  Persia.     Mr.  H  F.  B.  Lynch. 
Nyasaland.    Dr.  Kerr  Cross. 
Aahanti.    Dr.  Freeman. 
Zambesia  and  Lobengula,    Mr.  &  A.  Maund. 
The  Conmiercial  Geography  of  Africa.    Mr.  J.  S.  Keltic. 
The  Political  Partition  of  Africa.    Mr.  A.  Silva  White. 
The  Kalahari.    Mr.  R  Wilkinson. 
Exploration  of  Cilicia.     Mr.  J.  T.  Bent. 
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Ur.  Bent's  paper  ahowed  how  geography,  history,  and  anthropology  are  interwoven 
in  this  district — and  the  study  of  one  is  neoessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  other. 
Ur.  Bent  gives  an  account  of  the  Armenian  fortress  of  Sis,  and  the  reason  for  its 
importance  during  the  Roupenian  line  of  Armenian  kings. 

The  country  between  Sis  and  Anazarba  is  then  described,  and  an  account  given  of 
the  fortress-town  of  Anazarba  and  the  rivers  Jeihan,  £k>mbaz,  and  Savroon. 

Experiences  amongst  the  nomad  tribes,  and  their  customs  and  mode  of  Uving,  are 
then  given,  including  the  Afshars^  the  Boedans,  and  the  Circassians,  who  frequent 
this  portion  of  the  Cidlian  plains  during  the  winter  months. 

The  country  between  Anasarba  and  Kara  Bazaar  is  described,  and  this  place  iden« 
tified  with  the  ancient  Flaviopolis. 

Exploration  of  ruins  on  a  spot  near  the  Fyramus,  called  Bodroum,  is  then  described^ 
and  its  identificalaon  from  epigraphy  with  the  ancient  Hieropolis-Oastabala. 

Inscriptions  which  show  that  Artemis  Penuda  was  worshipped  here,  as  Strabo 
tells  us,  are  referred  to  to  show  that  this  is  the  Castabala  which  has  hitherto  been 
placed  in  Cappadocia,  and  is  also  the  spot  which  Alexander  the  Qreat  visited  before 
the  battle  of  Issos. 

With  notes  on  Osmanieh  and  the  pass  behind  it  leading  into  Syria. 

Physical  Geography  of  Brazil.    Mr.  J.  W.  Wells. 
Explorations  in  the  Argentine,  Peru,  and  Bolivia.    Mr.  M.  Thouars. 
*  The  Present  State  of  the  Ordnance  Survey.    Mr.  H.  T.  Crook,  C.E. 
Journey  in  the  Carpathians  and  Ruthenia.     Miss  M.  Dowie. 

The  paper  by  Miss  Dowie  dealt  with  her  experiences  among  the  people  who 
inhabit  the  Carpathian  Mountains  on  the  eastern  or  Polish  sida  She  gave  a  brief 
description  of  the  life  of  these  people,  their  work,  costume,  and  character,  and  included 
an  account  of  her  journeys,  alone,  on  horseback  there,  the  mountains,  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  she  was  obliged  to  live.  She  concluded  with  some  remarks  upon 
the  future  of  Qalicia  and  its  great  natural  resources  in  the  shape  of  petroleum  wells, 
salt  and  silver  mines,  together  with  the  immense  industries  in  connectbn  with  its 
woods,  yet  to  be  fully  developed. 

Recent  Explorations  in  New  Guinea.    Mr.  C.  Trotter. 

Spanish  Honduras.    Mr.  W.  Pilcher. 

The  Actual  State  of  the  Question  of  the  Initial  Meridian  for  the 
Universal  Hour.      Mr.  C.  T.  de  Quarenghi. 

Ancient  Maps  of  Egypt,  &o.     Mr.  C.  Whitehouse. 

Mr.  Whitehead  said  the  revised  (1890)  map  of  Middle  Egypt,  prepared  by  the 
Intelligence  Department  of  the  War  Office,  shows  a  part  of  the  changes  efifected  by 
his  own  observations.  A  critical  study  of  the  manuscript  and  printed  maps 
attached  to  the  text  of  Claudius  Ptolemy  had  enabled  him  to  aver,  as  a  crucial 
test  of  their  authenticity,  that  a  depression  would  be  found  to  exist  in  the  desert 
to  the  west  of  the  Nile,  to  the  south  of  the  Fayoum,  with  its  western  extremity 
nearly  south  of  Alexandria,  due  south  of  the  Natron  lakes,  between  the  latitudes 
of  Heracleopolis  and  Oxyrhinchus,  or  (approximately)  of  Beni-Suef  and  Maghagha 
of  a  peculiar  shape,  somewhat  resembling  a  clover  leaf  and  stem,  with  remains  of 
a  Greek  town  at  the  north  end  of  the  narrow  southern  valley,  on  the  east  side.  The 
physical  conditions  of  this  region  have  now  been  determined  with  extreme  accuracy. 
The  map  exhibited  received  the  approval  of  the  International  Jury  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  (1889),  medailU  tFargerU,  and  has  been  used  by  the  War  Office  (1890). 
The  most  important  maps  of  the  printed  editions  of  CL  Ptolemy,  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  have  been  reproduced  in  the  facsimile  atlas  (1890) 
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prepared  with  great  erodition  and  akHl  hj  Baron  A.  E.  Nofdmakiold,  tramrialed  bj 
Mr.  Olflmenti  R.  ¥arirham,  a&,  F.R.S.  [Tha  mapa  were  exhibited.]  The  oUank 
known  mannacript  ia  that  of  Kt  Athoa — ^poenbly  of  the  twelfth  oentniy.  [Exhibitad 
in  photographic  reproduoticm.]  The  most  aocnrata  delineation  of  this  region  is  in  the 
BO-called  '^Agneee"  (Fdmeee),  zra  29,  ajd.  1554  (photographed  faj  OiganiaX  A 
compariion  ahowa  that  the  Kerldis  Laooa,  aa  it  was  in  a.d.  150,  exactly  oocreqKmdi 
to  the  Wadi  BaiySn  and  Wadi  Kuella,  with  the  rains  of  the  Deir  MueDah,  at  the 
oontonr  of  high-Nile ;  or  to  that  regulaiang  reaarroir,  with  an  area  of  250  square 
miles  and  a  depth  of  220  f eet^  which  will  be  f onned  by  putting  thia  depression  in 
eommnnication  with  the  Nile. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley's  identification  of  Bawenaori  with  the  Moontaina  of  the  Moon 
rerersed  this  method.  He  found  the  mountains,  and  then  examined  the  maps  and 
the  historical  evidence.  The  reault  is  the  same.  The  ezistenoe  of  ancient  originiJi 
from  which  the  mediseral  copiea  were  made  is  no  longer  open  to  dispute.  Th^  hsTS 
nerer  been  subjected  to  critical  analyaia.  It  is  reasonable  to  anticipate  other  important 
additiona  to  geographical  knowledge  aa  the  reault  of  the  renewed  credit  which  will 
henceforth  attach  to  the  only  atlaa  whidi  haa  reached  ua  from  ancient  day^ 
*  Geographical  Teaching  in  Ruaria.    Dr.  H.  R.  MiU. 

A  jomt-meeting  of  Section  F  and  Section  E  waa  held  to  hear  an  addreaa  on  the 
queation  of  "Lands  Still  ATailable  lor  European  Settlement^"  by  Mr.  K  B. 
Bayenatein. 


APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  OF  DELEGATE  TO  THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION 

FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCR 

The  following  Conmiittees  were  appointed  by  the  General  Committee  at  the 
Leeds  Meeting  in  September,  1890,  besides  a  lai^  number  not  of  intereat^  directlfi 
to  Geography. 

L — RECBIVINa    aSABTS    OF    MONET. 


Subjeot  for  Investigation  or  Purpose. 


The    Volcanic    and    Seismological 
Phenomena  of  Japan. 


Cooperating  with  the  Scottiah  Me- 
teorological Society  in  making 
Meteorological  Obaervations  on 
BenNeyia. 


Members  of  the  Committee. 


Chairman — Sir  W.  Thomson. 
Secretary. — Profeeaor  J.  Milne. 
Prof eeaor  W.  G.  Adama,  Mr.  J.  T. 

Bottomley,  and  Profeeaor  A.  H. 

Green. 

Chairman. — Lord  McLaren. 
Secretary. — Profeeaor  Crum  Brown. 
Meaara.  Milne-Home,  John  Murray, 

and  Buchan,  and  Hon.  B.  Aber- 

cromby. 


Gxenti. 


£ 
10 


50 
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Subject  for  InvMtJgatlon  or  Purpose. 


The  Applioadon  of  Photography 
to  the  Elucidation  of  Keteoro- 
logical  Phenomena. 


Seasonal  YaiiationB  in  the  Tempe- 
ratorea  of  Lakes,  Riven,  and 
Eatuaries  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  co-operation 
with  the  Local  Societies  repre- 
sented on  the  Association. 


Becording  the  Position,  Height 
above  tiie  Sea,  Lithological  Cha- 
racters, Sice,  and  Origin  of 
the  Erratic  Blocks  of  England, , 
Wales,  and  Lneland,  reporting 
other  matters  of  interest  con- 
nected with  the  same,  and  tak- 
ing measures  for  their  preserva- 
tion. 

The  Collection,  Preservation,  and 
Systematic  Registration  of 
Photographs  of  Geological  in- 
terest 


The  Volcanic  Phenomena  of  Vesu- 
vius and  its  neighbourhood. 


The  Circulation  of  the  Under- 
ground Waters  in  the  Permeable 
Formations  of  England,  and 
the  Quality  and  Quantity  of 
the  Waters  supplied  to  various 
Towns  and  Districts  from  these 
Formations. 


To  complete  the  investigation  of 
the  Cave  at  Elbolton,  near  Skip- 
ton,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
the  remains  of  Palssolithic  Man 
occur  in  the  Lower  Cave  earth. 

BiBappearance  of  Native  Plants 
from  their  Local  Habitats. 


Kembem  of  the  Committee. 


Chairman. — Mr.  G.  J.  Symons. 
Secretary, — ^Mr.  Clayden. 
Professor   MeldoUh   and  Mr.    John 
Hopkinson. 

Chairman, — Mr.  John  Murray. 

Secretary,— J>T.  H.  R  Mill. 

Professor  Cbrystal,  Dr.  A.  Buohan, 
the  Rev.  C.  J.  Steward,  the  Hon. 
R.  Aberoromby,  Mr.  J.  T.  Buc- 
hanan, Mr.  ]]Nivid  Cunningham, 
Mr.  Isaac  Roberts,  Professor  Fitz- 
gerald, Dr.  Sorby,  and  Mr.  Willis 
Bund. 

Chairman, — ^Professor  J.  Prestwich. 

Secretary, — ^Dr.  H.  W.  Crosskey. 

Professors  W.BoydDawkins,  T.McE. 
Hughes,  and  T.  G.  Bonuey  and 
Messrs.  C.  K  De  Ranee,  W.  Pen- 
gelly,  J.  Plant,  and  &  H.  Tidde- 
man. 


Chairman. — Professor  J.  Geikie. 
Secretary. — Mr.  0.  W.  JefBl 
Professors  Bonney,  Boyd  Dawkins, 
and  V.  Ball,  Dr.  T.  Anderson,  and 
Messrs.  A.  S.  Reid,  W.  Gray,  H.  B. 
Woodward,  J.  R  Bedford,  R.  Eid- 
ston,  W.  W.  Watts,  J.  W.  Davis, 
and  R  H.  Tiddeman. 

Chairman, — Mr.  H.  Bauerman. 
Secretary. — Dr.H.  J.  Johnston-Lavis. 
Messrs.  F.  W.  Rudler  and  J.  J.  H. 
Teall. 

Chairman, — Professor  R  HulL 
Secretary. — Mr.  C.  E.  De  Ranee. 
Dr.  H.  W.  Crosskey,  Sir  D.  Galton, 
Professors  G.  A.  Lebour  and  J. 
Prestwich,  and  Messsrs.  J.  Glai- 
sher,  R  B.  Marten,  G.  H.  Morton, 
J.  Parker,  W.  Pengelly,  J.  Plant, 
L  Roberts,  C.  Fox  -  Strangways, 
T.  S.  Stooke,  G.  J.  Symons, 
W.  Topley,  Tylden-Wright,  E. 
Wetherhed,  and  W.  Whitaker. 

Chairman. — ^Mr.  J.  W.  Davis. 

Secretary, — Rev.  R  Jones. 

Drs.  J.  Evans  and  J.  G.  Gkurson,  and 
Messrs.  W.  Peogelly,  R.  H.  Tidde- 
man, and  J.  J.  Wilkinson. 

Chairman,— Ur,  A.  W.  Wflls. 
Secretary. — Professor  W.  Hillhouse. 
Messn.  R  W.  Badger  and  George 
Claridge  Druce. 


Grants. 


£ 
6 


20 


10 


10 


25 
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Subject  for  InvMUgation  or  PoxpoMu 


To  report  on  the  preeent  state  of 
our  Enowled^  of  the  Zoology 
of  the  Sftndwiofa  IdaDds,  and  to 
take  etepe  to  investigate  asoer- 
tained  deficiencies  in  the  Faona. 

To  report  on  the  preeent  state  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  Zoology 
and  Botany  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  and  to  take  steps  to  in- 
vestigate ascertained  deficiencies 
in  tiie  Fauna  and  Flora. 


The  Geography  and  the  Habits, 
Customs,  and  Physical  Charac- 
ters of  the  Nomad  Tribes  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Northern  Persia,  and 
to  excavate  on  sites  of  Ancient 
occupation. 

The  Action  of  Waves  and  Currents 
on  the  Beds  and  Foreshores  of 
Estuaries  by  means  of  Working 
Models. 


Editing  a  new  Edition  of  "  Anthro- 
pological Notes  and  Queries." 


For  cariyiDg  on  the  Work  of   the 
Anthropometric  Laboratory. 


The  Physical  Characters,  Lan- 
guages, and  Industrial  and  So- 
cial Condition  of  the  North- 
western Tribes  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada. 

The  Habits,  Customs,  Physical 
Characteristics,  and  Religions 
of  the  Natives  of  India. 


Corresponding       Societies*      Com- 
mittee. 


Memben  of  the  Commlttae. 


(Jhatrman. — ^Profeesor  Flower. 

Secretary. — Dr.  David  Sharp. 

Dr.  Blanford,  Dr.  Hlckson,  Pro- 
fessor Newton,  Mr.  Salvin,  and 
Dr.  Sclater. 

Chairman, — Professor  Flower. 

Secretary, — Mr.  D.  Morris. 

Mr.  Carruthers,  Drs.  Qunther  and 

Sclater,  Mr.  Thistleton-Dyer,  Dr. 

Sharp,  Mr.  F.  Du  Osne  Qodman, 

Professor  Newton,    and  Colonel 

Fielden. 

CheUrtnan, — ^Dr.  Gkrson. 

Secretary. — Mr.  Bent. 

Messrs.  H.  W.  Bates,  Bloxam,  and 
J.  Stuart  Qlennie^  Sir  Frederic 
Goldsmid,  and  Messrs.  Pengelly 
and  Rudler. 

Chairman. — Sir  J.  N.  Douglass. 

Secretary. — ^Professor  Osborne  Rey- 
nolds. 

Professor  Unwin  and  Messrs.  W. 
Topley,  E.  Leader  Williams, 
W.  Shelford,  G.  F.  Deacon,  A.  R. 
Hunt,  W.  H.  Wheeler,  W.  Ander- 
son, and  H.  Bamford. 

Chairman, — Professor  Flower. 
Secretary. — ^Dr.  Ghirson. 
Dr.  Beddoe,  General  Pitt-Rivers,  Mr. 
Frauds  Galton,  and  Dr.  E.  B.  l^lor. 

ChairmaTu — Professor  Flower. 
Secretary. — Dr.  Garson. 
Mr.  Bloxam    and   Dr.   Wilberforoe 
Smith. 

Chairman. — Dr.  R  B.  Tylor. 
Secretary. — Mr.  Bloxam. 
Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  Dr.  G.  M.  Daw- 
son, and  Mr.  R.  G.  Haliburton. 


Chairman, — Sir  William  Turner. 
Secretary. — ^Mr.  Bloxam. 
Professor  Flower,  Drs.  Garson  and 
£.  a  Tylor,  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Risley. 

Chairman. — Mr.  Francis  Galton. 
Secretary. — Professor  R.  MeldoliL 
Professor  A.  W.  Williamson,  Sir 
Douglas  Galton,  Professor  Boyd 
Dawkins,  Sir  Rawson  Rawaon,  Dr. 
J.  O.  Garson,  Dr.  John  Evans,  Mr. 
J.  Hopkinson,  Mr.  W.  Whitaker, 
Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  General  Pitt- 
Rivers,  Mr.  W.  Topley,  and  Pro- 
fessor Bonney. 


Grants. 


£ 
100 


100 


30 


150 


50 


200 


10 


25 
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n. — ^voT  Bioiivnro  obantb  of  monit. 


Bttbjeot  fw  InvMtJgatlon  or  Furpooe. 


The  Rate  of  Eronon  of  the  Seaooeats  of 
England  and  Walea,  and  the  inflaenoe 
of  the  Artificial  Abatraction  of 
Shingle  or  other  material  in  that 
action. 


To  carry  on  Ezcayationa  at  Oldbuiy 
HiD,  near  Ightham,  in  order  to  aioer- 
tain  the  existence  or  otherwiie  of 
Rook  Shelters  at  that  spot. 

Considering  the  advisability  and  possi- 
bility of  establishing  in  other  parts 
of  tibe  country  Observations  upon  the 
Pxevalenoe  of  Earth  Tremors  similar 
to  those  now  being  made  in  Dorham 
in  connection  with  coal-mine  explo- 
sions. 


To  imdertake  the  Investigation  of  the 
sources  of  the  River  Aire,  and  also  to 
test  the  value  of  the  Uranin  and  other 
Dyes  in  investigating  the  Courses  of 
Underground  Steams. 


The  Invertebrate  Fauna  and  Cryptoga- 
mic  Flora  of  the  Fresh  Watera  of  tiie 
British  Isles. 


To  make  a  digest  of  the  Observations  on 
the  Migration  of  Birds  at  Lighthouses 
and  Light-vessels,  which  have  been 
carried  on  by  the  Migration  Commit- 
tee of  the  British  Association. 

The  Teaching  of  Science  in  Elementary 
Schools. 

*«*  This  includes  Geography. 


Members  of  the  Oommittee. 


Chairman, — Mr.  R.  B.  Qrantham. 
iSecre^oriet.— Messrs.  0.  K  De  Ruice  and 

W.  Topley. 
Messrs.  J.  B.  Redman,  W.  Whitaker,  and 

J.  W.  Woodall,  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  A.  Clarke, 

Admiral  Sir  E.  Ommanney,  Sir  J.  N. 

Douglass,  Capt.  Sir  O.  Nares,  Capt. 

J.  Parsons,  Capt.  W.  J.  L.  Wharton, 

Professor  J.  Prestwiob,  and  Messrs.  E. 

Easton,    J.    S.  Valentine,   and  L.  F. 

Vernon  Harcourt. 

Chairman, — ^Dr.  J.  Evans. 
Secretary. — Mr.  K  Harrison. 
Professors  Prpstwich  and  H.  G.  Seeley. 


Chairman. — Mr.  G.  J.  Symons. 

Secretary. — Mr.  C.  Davison. 

Sir.  F.  J.  Bramwell,  Mr.  E.  A  Cowper, 
Professor  G.  H.  Darwin,  Professor 
Ewing,  Mr.  Isaac  Roberts,  Mr.  Thomss 
Gray,  Dr.  John  Evans,  Professors  Prest- 
wioh,  Hull,  Lebour,  Meldola,  and  Judd, 
Mr.  M.  Walton  Brown,  and  Mr.  J. 
Glaisher. 

Chairman. — Professor  R.  Meldola. 

Secretary. — Professor  Silvanus  P.  Thomp- 
son. 

Mr.  J.  Birbeck,  Mr.  Walter  Morrison, 
M.P.,  Rev.  Dr.  Styles,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Tate. 

CAatrman.— Professor  Bayley  Balfour. 

Secretary. — Professor  J.  0.  Ewart. 

Canon  A.  M.  Korman,  Professors  J. 
Geikie,  A.  C.  Haddon,  T.  Johnston, 
W.  J.  Sollas,  and  Lapworth,  Dr.  H. 
Scott,  and  Mr.  F.  K  Beddard. 

Chairman. — Professor  Newton. 

Secretary. — Mr.  John  Cordeaux. 

Meisrs.  John  A  Harvie  Brown,  R  M. 

Barrington,  and  W.  K  Clarke,  and  the 

Rev.  £.  P.  Enubley. 

Chairman. — ^Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone. 

Secretary. — Professor  H.  K  Armstrong. 

Mr.  S.  Bourne,  Dr.  Crosskey,  Mr.  George 
Gladstone,  Mr.  J.  Heywood,  Sir  J. 
Lubbock,  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  Professor 
N.  Story  Maskelyne,  Sir  H.  E.  Rosooe, 
Sir  R.  Temple,  and  Professor  Silvanus 
P.  Thompson. 
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Bubjoet  for  Invettlgatlim  or  PurpoM. 


Afoertaining  and  reoording  the  Localities 
in  the  British  Ishoids  in  whidi  evi- 
denoes  of  the  existence  of  Prehistoric 
Inhabitants  of  the  country  are  found. 


Members  of  the  Committee. 


CTiotrmafi. — Sir  John  Lubbock. 

Secretary. — Mr.  J.  W.  Davis. 

Dr.  J.  Evans,  Professor  Boyd  Dftwkins^ 
Dr.  H.  Munro,  Kessra.  PeogellT  and 
Hicks,  Profeesor  Meldola,  and  Dr. 
Muirhead. 


Seiolutioni  referred  to  the  CcuncU  for  eontiderationf  and  action  if  desirahU, 

That  the  Council  be  requested  to  consider  the  question  of  watching  the  operation 
of  Acts  relating  to  Scientifio  and  Technical  Education,  and  to  take  such  steps  as 
may  seem  desirable  for  furthering  the  objects  of  those  Acts. 

That  the  Council  be  requested  to  consider  whether  it  is  not  desirable  to  make 
special  provision  for  the  comprehensive  consideration  by  the  Association  of  qaeatioiiB 
relating  to  Scientific  and  Technical  Education. 

That  the  Council  ux^  upon  Government  to  take  steps  to  hasten  the  completaoD 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey  and  to  afifbrd  the  public  greater  facilities  for  the  porchaae  of 
the  Survey  Maps. 


The  Name  is  Budapest. — The  BvMetvn  of  the  Hungarian  Society  of  Oeography 
makes  an  appeal  to  writers  to  give  the  name  of  tiie  capital  of  Hungary  correctly.  Up 
to  1872,  Old  Buda,  Buda  and  Pest,  which  up  to  that  time  had  formed  distinct  muni- 
cipalities, were  united  into  one  town,  under  the  name  of  Budapest  Eighteen  yean 
have  since  elapsed,  but  it  is  common  to  find  Buda  and  Pest  spoken  of  ss  separate 
towns  in  booln,  periodicals,  and  newspapers.  "  We  therefore  beg/'  says  the  BvSUtint 
"  geographical  authors  and  editors  of  periodicals  to  give  henceforth  to  the  capital  of 
Hungary  the  name  of  Budapest,  whatever  be  the  language  the  author  employa" — 
Cfoldthwaite*8  Qeographical  Magazine,  April,  1891, 

Practical  Uses  of  (Geography. — M&ny  people  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  would 
have  found  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  had  they  been  better  acquainted  with  geo- 
graphy before  they  made  homes,  at  great  expense  of  time  and  money,  in  semi-arid 
districts.  In  the  last  decade,  thousands  of  emigrants  went  to  new  homes  in  these 
great  states,  attracted  by  reports  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  ease  of  making 
there  a  comfortable  livelihood.  Now,  if  they  or  their  children  had  been  properly 
instructed,  they  would  have  learned  that  through  these  states  passes  what  is  known  as 
the  sub-humid  belt,  a  strip  of  country  several  degrees  in  width,  in  which,  when  the 
rainfall  is  below  tiie  average,  it  is  almost  impossible  where  irrigation  is  impracticabls 
to  make  a  blade  of  grMB  thrive.  The  settlers  flocked  in  laiige  numbers  into  this  semi- 
arid  belt.  For  the  past  few  years,  evils  which  anyone  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  country  knew  was  likely  in  any  year  to  occur,  has  befallen  these  unfortunate 
pioneers.  The  rainfall  has  been  decadedly  below  the  normal,  and  settlers  having  no 
provision  for  irrigation  have  been  forced  to  emigrate.  This  is  why,  during  the  years 
1889  and  1890,  Kansas  has  shown  an  actual  decrease  in  population.  Hundrcxls  of 
families  have  left  for  Oklahoma  and  the  Rocky  Mountuns.  Thus  it  is  seen  how  elosely 
dependent  the  rate  of  increase  in  population  is,  upon  geographic  conditions,  and  the 
importance  of  bein^  familiar  with  tiie  various  natural  conditions  and  aspects  of  a  new 
country  before  riskmg  life,  money,  and  time  in  making  homes  there.  A  little  more 
geographic  knowledge  woidd  have  saved  thousands  who  have  been  miserable  in  the 
semi-arid  belt  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  from  the  great  hardships  which  they  have 
undergone. — OoLdthwait^e  Qeographical  Magazine,  AprH,  1891. 
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BRITISH  TRADE  WITH  ALGERIA,  TUNIS,  AND   THE 

SAHARA. 

By  Mb.  QUSTAV  JACOBY. 

[Addresaed  to  the  Members,  Wednesday,  November  5th,  1890, 

in  the  Memorial  HalL] 

Ths  prineipal  objeot  of  my  address  is  to  direct  your  attention  to  those  markets  in 
Northern  Africa  which  are  subject  to  the  Uhws  and  regulations  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, from  which  our  rivals  are  bent  on  ousting  us,  and  to  examine  with  you  into 
those  means  of  defence  which  might  conduce  to  prevent  our  expulsion  from  the  same ; 
and,  lastly,  to  consider  with  you  the  commercial  aspects  of  the  Anglo-French  Agree- 
ment. 

I. 

Let  us  first  glance  at  our  trade  with  Algeria.  Previous  to  the  year  1860  the 
same  was  carried  on  under  the  French  Gknera]  Tarifif  of  1791,  an  inheritance  of  the 
wars  of  the  Revolution  and  an  embodiment  of  retaliatory  measures,  which  Mons« 
Michel  Chevalier,  the  great  French  economist,  thus  summed  up  in  the  Revue  dea 
deux  Mondea  of  «1877,  viz.  :  **  The  uniform,  brief,  and  brutal  rule  of  prohibition,  or 
absolute  exclusion,  intensified  by  the  auxiliary  measures  of  preventive  confiscation, 
venal  denimdation,  domiciliary  visits,  and,  worst  of  all,  bodily  examinations,  perfect 
insults  to  public  morality  and  decency."  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  British 
trade  with  Algeria  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  smugglers  from  our  great  Mediter^ 
ranean  emporii,  Malta  and  Gibraltar. 

According  to  our  trade  statistics  for  1855,  our  imports  from  Algeria  were  valued 
at  the  insignificant  sum  of  £19,127,  and  our  exports  to  Algeria  at  £21,268.  A  fair 
portion  of  the  exports  to  Algeria  would  appear  already  at  that  time  to  have  consisted 
of  Glasgow  fig^ured  muslins,  for  the  purpose  of  making  turbans  and  women  and  children's 
garments.  I  now  come  to  a  most  interesting  epoch  of  British  trade  with  Algeria, 
achieved  by  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Richard  Cobden  and  his  able  assistant,  my  late  friend 
Mr.  Stephen  Mason,  M.P.  for  the  Stirling  Burghs.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr. 
Cobden's  chief  aim  was  directed  towards  obtaining  from  France  an  admission  of  the 
principle  that  no  goods  of  British  manufaoture  could  be  subjected  to  higher  duties 
than  10  per  bent  on  their  value.  In  this  he  failed  ;  but  after  having  obtained,  it  is 
believed,  a  vague,  verbal  promise  from  Napoleon  III.  that,  at  a  future  tame,  this 
principle  should  be  carried  out,  he  consented  to  the  French  proposal  of  15  per  cent  as  the 
maxim  nm  duty,  which  became  embodied  in  Article  1  as  the  leading  maxim  or  basis 
of  the  Oobden  treaty. 

One  remarkable  fsot  in  connection  with  the  negotiations,  however,  is  this,  that 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  agreed  to  a  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  for  only  one  class  of 
cotton  goods,  viz.,  figured  lappets,  the  probable  reason  being  that  the  Emperor  had 
heard  of  this  interesting  branch  of  Scotch  manufaoture,  due  to  the  discovery  in  1778  of 
the  Uhppet  wheel,  a  simple  contrivance  for  regulating  the ''  to-and-f ro  "  movement  of 
the  needles  in  vich  a  manner  as  to  form  figures  very  similar  in  style  to  thoee  of  the 
much  more  expensive  Jacquard  loom,  and  to  produce  bright  and  very  gaudy  effects 
which  had  met  with  a  ready  sale  in  Algeria  and  other  Oriental  countries,  even  when 
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Algiers  waa  under  the  TmUih  eiueraintgrf  «od,  of  oourae,  Napoleon  did  not  widi  to 
be  behind  the  Turks.  When,  about  twenty  yean  ago,  I  went  as  one  of  the  pionefln 
of  this  country  to  explore  Algeria  commeroially,  I  soon  discovered  that^  oiwing  to  the 
undoubted  adaptability  of  this  article  to  the  oouatry's  requiremeote  and  taste,  an 
extraordinary  development  of  this  branch  of  busineas  waa  poasible^  and  bj  throwing 
the  whole  of  my  energy  into  it  I  succeeded  in  greatly  extending  the  oatpat  for  thai 
country.  In  a  minor  degree^  by  yeiy  close  obeenratioa  of  the  provmOiiig  taste,  I 
developed  a  considerable  business  in  other  Scotch  cotton  fabrics,  such  as  fine  plsin 
muslins  weighing  leas  than  8  kilos,  per  100  sqiuue  metres,  fimcy  printed  calicoes 
jaconets,  and  pocket-handkerchiefs,  or  cotton  foulards,  all  of  which  Mr.  Cobden  had 
succeeded,  it  is  most  remarkable  to  say,  in  getting  admitted  at  16  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  heavier  Manchester  fabrics  of  plain  cotton  goods,  grey,  bleached  and  coloured, 
woven  and  dyed  cottons,  being  all  subjected  in  the  Cobden  treaty  to  specific  rates 
calculated  upon  the  excesdvely  high  cotton  prices  of  1860,  were  not  on  such  a 
favourable  footing  as  the  Qlasgow  productions,  and  hence^the  great  complaints  which 
arose  in  Manchester  later  on,  when  cotton  prices  had  &llen,fregarding  the  oppressive- 
ness of  these  specific  duties  which  hampered  the  trade  both  with  Algeria  and  Frano& 

Manchester  owes  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  o  its  late  member,  Mr.  John  Siagg, 
or  the  energetic  and  skilful  advocacy  of  a  more  liberal  tariff;  and,  for  my  own  part, 
I  wish  to  express  the  deep  obligation  which  I  shall  always  feel  towards  him  for 
the  assistance  which  he  at  all  times  accorded  me  in  promoting  this  cause. 

Tou  will  remember  that  after  the  war  of  1870  M.  Thiers  re-hoiabed  the  flag  of 
Protection  in  France,  and  denounced  the  Ck>bden  treaty,  appointing  commissions  in 
order  to  set  aside  the  ad  valorem  duties  and  replace  the  same  with  so-called  spedfio 
equivalents.  When  Sir  Louis  Mallet,  in  April,  1877,  left  for  Paris  to  negotiate  the 
renewal  of  the  Cobden  treaty,  which  had  untU  then  been  allowed  to  remain  provision- 
ally in  force,  I  waa  asked  to  draw  up  a  full  report  on  the  effBcts  of  the  French  treaty 
as  regards  cotton  tissues,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  complimented  by  Lord 
Lyons,  and  subsequently  of  being  appointed  by  a  general  meeting  of  the  Glasgow 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  assist  as  an  expert  in  the  negotiations  for  the  renewal  of 
the  French  treaty. 

For  many  years  I  devoted  my  whole  leisure  to  press  activity  for  the  nuinteoanoa 
of  the  treaty.  Later  on,  I  wrote  the  so-called  **  Qlasgow  Manifesto^"  signed  by  eighty- 
three  of  the  first  Glasgow  firms,  urging  *'  the  necessity  for  Her  Majesty's  Govemment 
of  carefully  avoiding  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  French  GK>vemment  upon  a 
basis  so  complicated,  uncertain,  hazardous,  and  so  unprolific  as  this  new  General 
Tariff,  and  strongly  reconmiending  that  the  principle  of  a  maximum  ad  valorem  danse, 
analogous  to  Article  1  of  the  Cobden  treaty,  should  be  firmly  adhered  ta"  Mr.  Slagg 
sent  a  hearty  letter  of  approval  and  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Manohester,  Brad- 
ford, Leeds,  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  sixty-five  associated  chambers  took  action 
on  the  same  lines. 

Communications  were  opened  with  the  French  free-traders.  M.  Paul  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  M.  Chevalier's  eminent  son-in-law,  condemned  as  outspokenly  as  myself 
the  General  Tariff  Bill,  pointing  out  "  the  multiplicity  of  the  articles  taxed,  the  super- 
abundance of  the  classifications,  which  go  to  make  the  tariff  a  perfect  maxe  (une 
chinoUerie  inextricMe),  and  lastly,  a  most  unjustifiable  increase  of  so  numy  duties." 

The  new  duties  on  figured  muslins,  instead  of  being  ''mere  equivalents,"  tf 
represented,  were  proved  by  me  to  be  increased — as  regards  three  of  the  piincipil 
classes — by  the  almost  incredible  rates  of  840, 1,010,  and  1,250  per  cent  respectivelj. 

However,  I  kept  up  my  courage,  because,  through  the  experience  of  seUing  the 
same  fabrics  in  Algeria,  inclusive  of  duty  paid,  and  in  the  neighbouring  Barbery 
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States  of  Morocoo  and  Tunis,  exdusive  of  daty,  I  felt  no  diffioolty  in  understanding 
this  new-fangled  proteotioniBt  oonimatation  dodge.  One  of  my  acquaintances  per- 
suaded me  to  go  to  London,  with  the  view  of  consulting  his  friend,  Mr  John  Bright, 
as  to  the  Dieaas  of  ayerting  the  dangers  threatening  Ur.  Cobden's  work. 

Mr.  Bright  received  me  at  the  top  of  the  staircase  of  the  Reform  Club.  After 
opening  the  ease^  he  asked  if  I  were  able  to  plead  the  cause  successfully  in  the  TitMS 
newspaper.  My  answer  was  :  "  I  feared  not.  I  was  a  commercial  man,  and  perhaps 
not  skilled  enough  to  gain  victory  in  the  ^mo."  Mr.  Bright  said  :  "  Then,  my  good 
friend,  you  are  not  fit  for  the  task."  I  suggested  that  we  should  take  the  Foreign 
Office  into  our  confidence,  and  make  Lord  Salisbury  understand  the  French  protec- 
tionist mystification.  His  reply  was  so  extremely  uncomplimentary  towards  the 
latter,  that  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  repeating  it. 

I  soon  found  out  that  the  great  man  had  not  recovered  from  the  terrible  blow 
inflicted  upon  him  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  was  not  fit  for  any  efforts  at  that 
tim& 

My  next  application  was  to  The  Right  Hon.  W.  R  Forster,  with  whom  I  had  been 
in  correspondence  on  the  subject.  He  received  me  in  his  study  at  Ecdeeton  Square. 
A  number  of  blue  books  and  French  official  publications  on  the  treaty  lay  on 
the  table.  He  said,  '*  Tou  have  tackled  a  great  subject  in  which  you  can  do  infinite 
harm  if  you  are  not  equal  to  it.  .  .  .  Several  of  my  friends  have  spoken  well  of  you,  but 
I  can  do  nothing  for  you  until  I  have  convinced  myself,  by  examining  you  thoroughly, 
that  you  are  competent  for  your  taak.  .  .  .  Will  you  not  be  offended  if  I  examine  you 
on  these  blue  books  V*    I  expressed  my  willingness. 

Mr.  Forster  then  cross-questioned  me  at  considerable  length,  not  alone  with 
regard  to  Manchester  and  QIa«gow  productions,  but  also  with  respect  to  dress  fabrics. 
Some  points  were  raised  where  the  [interests  of  Bradford  were  in  collision  with 
the  more  important  ones  of  Manchester  and  Glasgow.  Mr.  Forster,  himself  largely 
interested  in  Bradford  manufactures,  said  :  "  Then  Bradford  must  give  way  on  this 
question."  What  large-mindedness  this  incident  shows.  After  a  time  the  blue  book 
he  held  dropped  to  the  ground.  He  seised  my  hand  and  said,  **  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied.  I  see  that  you  are  master  of  your  subject,  and  from  now  consider  me 
at  your  disposal  whenever  you  please."  I  then  broached  the  subject  of  seeing  Lord 
Salisbury.  Mr.  Forster  said,  "  By  all  means  :  he  is  a  very  clever  man.  I  only  regret 
that  some  slight  differences  which  we  have  had  prevent  my  accompanying  you  to  see 
him  ;  but  I  will  inmiediately  instruct  a  friend  of  mine  to  bring  about  an  interview." 

Next  morning,  I  think,  a  messenger  from  the  Foreign  Office  brought  me  an 
invitation  to  see  the  Marquis.  I  laid  the  case  before  him,  and  showed  him  that 
almost  every  commutation  figure  of  the  French  scheme  was  a  mystification  and 
a  piece  of  downright  trickery.  He  approved  of  my  sugeetion  of  taking  action 
previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Oeneral  Tariff  Bill,  which  was  then  before  the  French 
Parliament,  with  the  view  of  letting  the  French  Qovemment  know  that  if  they 
intended  to  pass  that  bill  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  fresh  basis  for  negotiating 
a  new  treaty  of  commerce  with  this  country  in  place  of  the  basis  of  the  Cobden 
treaty,  it  was  useless  their  going  on  with  the  same,  as  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  not  enter  into  any  negotiations  on  such  terms. 

His  Lordship  promised  to  take  this  proposal  into  serious  consideration,  and 
expressed  his  great  satisfaction  at  the  manner  in  which  I  had  made  clear  to  him  the 
meaning  of  this  web  of  intricate  commutation  figures. 

I  felt  little  hesitation  as  to  which  of  the  two,  Mr.  Forster  or  Mr.  Bright, 
was  possessed  of  greater  powers  of  discernment  in  judging  character,  or  was  less 
liable  to  be  ruled  by  the  bias  of  party  feeling. 
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A  short  time  after  my  intenriew  a  letter  arriTed  from  the  Foreign  Office  ttatiag 
the  terms  on  which  I  waa  to  go  to  Paris  in  the  name  of  the  Glasgow  Chamhsr 
of  Commerce,  and  backed  up  by  letters  of  recommendation  to  Lord  Lyons  in  ocdar  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  French  Qovemment. 

No  sooner  had  this  letter  arrived  than  a  base  intrigue  on  the  part  of  a  jeslous 
permanent  official  of  the  Foreign  Office,  commenced  behind  Lord  Saliabuiy's  back, 
which  frustrated  my  mission  to  Paris,  and  no  further  steps  were  taken  to  present  the 
General  Tariff  Bill  passing  into  law. 

The  preliminary  agreement,  howeyer,  was  afterwards  made  for  the  renewal  of  the 
Anglo-French  commercial  treaty  between  IC.  L^n  Say  and  Earl  Granville,  on  the 
basis  of  '*  An  amelioration  of  the  atat%u  quo,  in  the  sense  of  the  development  of  com- 
mercial relations."  Subsequently  IC.  L^on  Say  was  disavowed  and  recalled.  The 
day  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  French  negotiators  in  London  I  received  a  remark- 
able letter  from  the  French  General  Ck>nsul,  inviting  me  to  a  private  meetinf^  of  the 
French  negotiators  immediately  after  their  arrival  in  London. 

The  late  M.  Mariani,  some  time  afterwards  French  Ambassador  to  Italy,  who  died 
at  Rome  recently,  opened  the  conversation  by  defending  the  withdrawal  of  IL  L^on 
Say's  promises,  quoting,  as  precedents,  the  negotiations  of  the  Treaty  of  Westphaliat 
and  so  forth.    My  answer  was  very  brief.    I  said,  "  If  you  have  come  to  plead  in  this 
fashion  before  our  ministers,  I  recommend  you  to  return  straight  home  to  Paris^  and 
aasure  your  ministers  that  no  negotiation  is  possible  on  such  grounds.    I  could  not  pre- 
tend," I  said,  "to  reply  to  your  arguments,  as  I  am  not  a  diplomatist,  but  merely  a 
conmiercial  expert,  but  I  feel  sure  that  your  pleading  will  not  go  down  with  the  British 
people.      M.  L^on  Say  had  promised  us  the  amelioration  of  the  atcUui  quo,  and 
Earl  Granville  had  accepted  that  promise  as  the  basis  of  a  new  negotiation.  Now,  you 
have  been  sent  here  to  plead  that  you  will  not  hold  to  your  promise.  It  reminds  me  of 
the  Milanese,  who  said  to  the  Emperor  Barbarossa,  "  You  had  certainly  our  oath,  but 
remember,  we  did  not  swear  that  we  would  keep  it.' "     M.  Mariani  took  no  offence 
at  my  rebuke — on  the  contrary,  he  seemed  to  admire  its  franknesa    M.  Amt^,  the 
Direoteur  G^n^ral  of  the  French  Customs,  spoke  next    He  began  by  saying  that  he 
would  accept  the  status  quo  of  1860,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  items  on  which  he 
required  an  increase,  and  produced  a  paper  for  the  basis  of  a  detailed  discussion, 
which,  by  glancing  over,  I  at  once  recognised  as  an  old  acquaintance,  containing,  as 
a  general  rule,  the  same  commutation  figures  which  I  had  already  proved  to  be 
ooloasal  exaggerations  of  the  existing  duties.    After  reserving  in  principle  the  right  of 
innsting  on  the  promised  amelioration,  I  offered  to  discuss  the  chief  cLassifications  on 
that  basis.     I  commenced  by  taking  those  articles  subject  to  the  16%  act  valorem 
duties  in  the  Cobden  treaty,  and  produced  a  number  of  tables,  with  weights  and 
prices,  showing  at  a  glance  the  value  of  goods  per  kilo,  thus  permitting  a  comparison 
of  the  duty  with  that  by  weight. 

When  I  showed  M.  Am^  the  weights  and  prices  of  figured  muslins,  and  the  ten 
and  twelve  fold  increase  of  the  proposed  duties,  he  was  quite  dumbfounded.  It 
was  therefore  easily  seen  that  the  author  of  the  French  general  tariff  had  been 
simply  an  unwitting  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  French  Protectionists,  and  had  not  the 
slightest  conception  of  the  effects  of  his  own  propositions.  I  recommended  to  the 
Foreign  Office  an  immediate  rupture  of  the  negotiations,  and  I  had  very  good  reasons 
for  knowing  that  the  French  would  have  g^ven  way,  but  our  ministers  had  not  the 
courage  to  say  "  No,"  and  by  continuing  to  negotiate,  in  deliberate  defiance  of  the 
settled  policy  of  our  leading  Ohambers  of  Commerce,  and  to  enter  into  a  labyrinth 
of  interminable  and  intricate  tarifications  without  having  previously  established  a 
fundamental  principle  as  a  basis,  they  ignominiously  wrecked  the  Cobden  treaty. 
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Some  slight  amendments  were  brought  about  by  the  French  negotiations  with 
Belgium  and  Switzerland,  in  which  we  have  benefitted  by  the  ''most  favoured 
nation  "  dause,  but  the  terrible  blow  which  oar  trade  with  Algeria  received  through 
the  non-renewal  of  the  Cobden  treaty  is  not  realised  by  merely  glancing  at  the  official 
statistics,  which  take  into  account  only  that  portion  of  our  exports  which  appears  in 
the  bills  of  entry  as  direct  shipments  to  Algerian  ports,  and  leave  out  altogether  that 
part  of  our  exports  which  is  shipped  via  French  porta.  In  1880,  when  I  was  the 
expert  of  the  Qlasgow  Chamber  of  Commerce,  I  made  a  very  elaborate  inquiry,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  France  and  Algeria,  and  ascertained  that  our  exports  to  Algeria 
amounted  to  £800,000,  instead  of  £299,898,  as  is  stated  in  our  official  statistics.  At 
present  the  discrepancy  between  our  official  statistics  and  the  actual  amount  of  our 
exports  to  Algeria  is  not  nearly  so  Uige,  because  those  classes  of  goods  which  used  to 
be  shipped  via  France,  where  they  received  some  subsidiary  treatment,  are  no  longer 
capable  of  being  exported  at  all,  owing  to  the  prohibitive  duties.  According  to  our 
official  statistics  the  direct  shipments  to  Algeria  amounted  for  the  year  1888  to 
£252,255,  and  appear  in  the  Algerian  statistics  at  7,654,088  francs,  or  £806,000. 
This  latter  sum  would  appear  to  include  the  whole  of  our  shipments  made  via  France. 
Compared  with  1880,  therefore,  our  exports  have  decreased  during  the  last  nine  years 
not  less  than  62  per  cent. 

In  comparing  the  imports  from  Algeria  for  the  two  years  1880  and  1881, 
amounting  to  £741,458  in  1880,  and  £750,858  in  1881,  together  £1,492,811,  with  the 
two  years  1887  and  1888,  amounting  to  £575.955  in  1887,  and  £686,871  in  1888, 
together  £1,212,826,  we  find  a  decrease  of  £279,985,  or  nearly  20  per  cent  during 
these  nine  years. 

It  is  thus  manifest  that  the  present  duties  are  acting  most  oppressively  upon  our 
export  trade  to  Algeria,  and  as  a  consequence  are  likewise  restricting  our  purchases 
from  Algeria;  but  the  majority  of  the  French  Chambers  of  Commerce  having 
clamoured  for  a  further  increase  of  the  tariff,  the  French  (Government  has  just  pre- 
sented a  new  double-barrelled  tariff  bill,  which  includes  a  maximum  and  a  minimum 
tarift  Taking  the  minimum  tariff  for  a  basis,  I  feel  no  hesitation  whatever  in  affirm- 
ing that,  as  regards  the  cotton  industry  of  this  country,  it  would  be  tantamount  to 
prohibition  as  absolute  as  the  general  tariff  of  1791,  and  infinitely  more  injurious  to 
Lancashire  and  Glasgow  than  the  McEinley  Bill. 

The  very  eccentricity  of  these  tari£b  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  pledge  of  security 
against  any  British  minister  in  future  stultifying  himself  by  entering  upon  any  com* 
mercial  negotiations  whatever  with  France,  without  having  previously  established  a 
basis  analagous  to  the  first  article  of  the  Cobden  treaty.  The  threat  of  putting  this 
country  under  the  maximum  tariff  is  but  a  bugbear  to  frighten  the  uninitiated.  For 
all  practical  purposes  the  maximum  tariff  is  quite  as  good  or  bad  as  the  minimum  is. 
If  you  construct  a  weir  high  enough  to  prevent  water  flowing  over  under  all  circum- 
stances,  what  does  it  matter  whether  or  not  you  add  to  its  height  f  The  declarations 
of  M.  Jules  Roche  on  the  29th  October,  before  La  Commission  des  Douanes,  as  to  the 
motives  for  adopting  the  double-barrelled  tari£^  are  instructive :  "  The  Qovemment 
•desired  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  arising  from  according  the  most  favoured  nation 
treatment^  as  in  granting  the  same  to  any  nation  which  would  only  give  us  unim- 
portant advantages  in  return,  afofXt  bargain  {*un  marchA  de  dupe*)  would  be  made." 

Let  our  mimsters  beware  of  fool's  bargains  with  France  ! 

Our  sales  of  cotton  goods  to  France,  which  in  1885  amounted  in  round  figures  to 

£1,900,000,  had  dwindled  down  to  £1,800,000  in  1888,  being  a  decrease  of  SO  per  cent 

within  the  space  of  three  years,  showing  conclusively  the  oppressiveness  of  these 

duties.    It  would  seem  that  on  every  class  where  they  had  still  left  us  a  loophole 
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they  are  now  determined  to  leave  ub  none,  and  have  clapped  on  the  tun 
additional  dutiei.  And  what  is  worse,  we  are  only  to  benefit  by  this  minimum  tuxff 
on  condition  that  we  make  further  conoeadonB  to  France  !  What  further  coneeesioni 
can  we  make !  Not  one  penny  of  duty  do  we  levy  upon  £6,000,000  worth  of  nlki, 
£5,500,000  of  wooIl^B,  £1,800,000  of  leather  goods,  £2,400,000  of  butter,  £1,400,000 
of  refined  sugar,  £1,100,000  of  eggs.  We  levy  duty  only  on  £3,000,000  of  wmes  and 
£1,200,000  of  brandy,  which  are  only  compensations  for  excise  duties  on  similar  homs 
productions.  The  foregoing  figures  represent  our  chief  imports  from  France  during  Uie 
year  1888.  During  the  three  years  1886-1888  we  imported  from  France  £150,500,000 
of  merchandise,  against  which  we  only  sold  her  about  £42,000,000  worth,  or,  roughly 
speaking,  a  fourth  part  only  of  our  purchases.  Is  France  acting  fairly  towards  us  in 
thus  seeking  to  close  her  market  to  us !  Are  we  really  so  much  at  her  mercy  at 
many  people  a£fect  to  believe  f  What  hinders  us  from  adopting  her  system  of  a  mazi* 
mum  and  a  minimum  tariff,  and  withholding  from  the  benefits  of  the  latter  the  pro- 
ductions of  any  Power  which  taxes  our  staple  goods  at  above  10  or,  at  most,  15  per 
cent  cid  valorem  ?  It  is  not  necessary  to  adopt  any  protective  duties  to  bring  thii 
about,  nor  any  special  retaliatory  measures  against  any  one  Power  in  particular.  We 
have  only  to  restore  to  their  old  level  the  wine  duties  which  Mr.  Cobden  surrendered 
in  1860  to  Napoleon  III.  in  return  for  concessions  mada  We  imported  from  Frsnos 
in  1888  5,644,000  gallons  of  wine,  or  about  86  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  wine 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

France  cannot  now  afford  to  blind  herself  to  the  importance  of  the  outlet  she  has 
in  Britain  for  her  wines  and  spirits,  or  affect*to  be  as  indifferent  as  in  1881,  when  her 
vines  were  devastated  by  the  phyloxera.  She  has  since  then  wonderfully  recniited 
her  vineyards,  and  in  addition  Algeria  has  advanced  its  viticulture  to  a  production  of 
nearly  2,000,000  hectolitres  per  annum.  Nor  can  France  afford  to  undei^go  the  risk 
of  having  her  wines  and  brandies  taxed  at  higher  rates  than  we  should  accord  to  Italy 
or  Spain,  who  are  so  dose  upon  her  heels  already. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  is  the  most  important  leverage  we  can  bring  to  bear 
effectively  upon  the  monopolists  of  France  and  the  best  means  of  stirring  the  Freodi 
and  Algerian  free  traders  and  wine  producers  to  decided  action  to  prevent  a  disastroos 
rupture  of  our  commercial  relations. 

But  all  this  pleading  of  mine  will  be  labour  lost  unless  those  interested  at  oooe- 
organise  themselves  into  a  great  defence  league  against  French  monopolism. 

Let  our  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  particular,  call  a  special  meeting 
of  its  members  in  order  to  deliberate  on  these  affairs,  and  establish  a  new  section  of 
French  and  French  colonial  shippers.  Let  our  operatives'  unions,  likewise,  appoint  com* 
mittees  of  investigation.  Then  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  the  French  Prohibi- 
tionists would  soon  tremble  in  their  shoes  at  the  alarm  which  would  be  raised  in 
all  quarters  in  France  and  Algeria  depending  for  their  existence  upon  a  free  maiket 
in  this  country.  There  has  been  a  great  outcry  in  France  at  the  vexatious  formalities 
enacted  by  the  McKinley  Tariff  Bill.  In  my  opinion  their  own  regulations  are  eveiy 
bit  as  bad,  perhaps  worse.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Rouen  and  Epinal  manufac- 
turers of  cotton  goods  are  the  instigators  of  this  baneful  policy  of  prohibition  in 
France  and  Algeria.  Instead  of  endeavouring  to  find  out  those  specialities  for  which 
the  French  cotton  manufactures  are  best  adapted,  and  concentrating  their  attention 
and  energy  upon  the  development  of  these,  they  have  become  "  Jacks  of  all  tradse," 
trying  to  make  all  kinds,  monopoliae  the  home  market,  extort  exorbitant  prices  from 
consumers  there  and  in  Algeria,  many  of  whom,  especially  in  the  latter  country,  are 
in  the  direst  straits  of  poverty,  and  lulling  themselves  to  sleep  by  their  too  comfort- 
able situation.    The  fortunes  that  are  being  made  by  French  cotton  spinners  and 
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manufiaoturen  at  the  present  time  are  simply  incredible.  I  know  this  on  undoubted 
authority.  One  of  my  pereonal  friends,  who  had  not  been  fifteen  years  a  partner  in 
a  large  conoem,  was  lately  in  a  position  with  the  profits  he  had  made  to  withdraw 
from  the  old  firm  and  build  a  lai^  spinning  and  weaving  milL 

It  seems  to  be  an  axiom  that  Algeria  is  a  detached  part  of  France,  une  Prance 
Afrieaine,  rather  than  a  colony.  From  this  axiom  all  the  chief  errors  of  the 
French  administration  of  Algeria  have  arisen.  By  a  mere  stroke  of  the  pen 
the  law  of  17th  July,  1867,  which  enacted  a  special  Algerian  colonial  tari£^  placiog 
a  considerable  number  of  goods  on  the  free  list,  was  rendered  null  and  void. 
Had  Algeria  been  a  self-governing  colony,  I  feel  deeply  convinced  that,  by  reason 
of  its  splendid  maritime  position,  within  24  hours'  sail  from  Marseilles  or  five 
days  from  London,  by  its  agricultural,  mineral,  and  other  resources,  its  general 
fertility,  and  its  incomparable  climate,  it  would  have  attained  a  degree  of 
prosperity  with  which  its  present  situation  cannot  for  a  moment  be  compared.  Is  it 
creditable  to  France  that  during  the  period  from  1880  to  1888  the  total  Algerian 
revenue  was  only  1,266,041,004  francs,  while  the  Algerian  expenditure  amounted  to 
6,018,066,462  francs,  showing  an  excess  of  expenditure  Of  8,985,684,255  francs,  or  over 
£151,000,000  sterling  f 

In  addition,  the  lives  of  several  hundred  thousand  soldiers  have  been  lost  in  the 
subjugation  of  the  Arabs,  and  in  quelling  over  one  hundred  insurrections.  Nothing 
proves  more  conclusively  that  the  real  object  of  the  French  conquest  of  Algeria  was 
neither  an  extension  of  her  commerce  nor  colonisation,  but  one  of  dominion  and 
supremacy  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  of  carrying  out  Napoleon  I.  and  Polignac's 
ideas  of  rendering  the  Mediterranean  a  French  lake — ^than  the  direction  in  which  the 
French  Government  extended  the  Algerian  railways  from  Oran  eastwards  to  Con* 
stantine  and  thence  to  Tunis,  parallel  to  the  coast,  roughly  speaking,  and  neglecting 
to  construct,  until  just  recently,  lines  of  penetration  from  north  to  south. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  look  at  Algeria  from  a  geographical  point  of  view.  We 
iliMfcmgniaTi  three  different  aonee  :  The  Tell,  the  Uplands  or  Steppes,  and  the  Algerian 
Sahara. 

1.  The  Tell  comprises  the  arable  country,  hilly,  beautifully  wooded,  and  veiy 
fertile,  extending  for  a  breadth  of  forty-five  miles,  on  an  average,  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  the  foot  of  the  mid-Algerian  mountain  range,  embracing  all  the  most 
important  towns  of  the  country. 

2.  The  Uplands,  or  Steppes,  covered  with  esparto,  alfa,  and  similar  grasses  suitable 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  likewise  affording  pastures  for  its  numerous  herds  of 
domestic  animals.  This  district  is  interspersed  with  marshy  lakes  called  Shotts  or 
Sebkhas,  and  is  bounded  in  the  south  by  the  Sahara  border  range,  a  third  parallel 
chain,  including  the  range  extending  alongside  the  coast,  extending  over  a  breadth  of 
nine  leagues  far  into  Tunisian  territory,  and  the  peaks  of  which  are,  up  till  the  end  of 
March,  covered  with  dazzling  snow. 

3.  The  Algerian  Sahara  (petU  de$ert)  forms  a  sort  of  ante-desert,  and  comprises  a 
large  number  of  oases — Laghuat,  £1  Gterara,  Quardaja,  Tuggurt,  £1  Wad,  Uargla  (the 
queen  of  oases),  £1  Qolea — and  is  bordered  by  a  region  of  sandhills  called  £1  £rg. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  course,  these  three  zones  differ  in  their  commercial  aspects  as 
they  do  geographically.  The  same  cereals,  vegetables,  leguminous  plants,  fruit,  olives, 
vines,  tobacco,  bark,  and  cork  being  produced  in  the  Tell  from  Oran  to  Tunis,  no  im- 
portant exchange  can,  therefore,  take  place  between  the  different  localities. apper- 
taining to  the  TelL 
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On  the  contrary,  the  inhtbitants  of  the  UpUndB,  who  only  grow  gmnooo  and  turn. 
cattle,  stand  in  need  of  the  products  of  the  Tell  as  well  as  of  European  goods  for 
clothing — ^iron  implements,  Ac. 

The  Algerian  Sahara^  howeyer,  is  a  plantation  region,  in  which  is  carried  on  ths 
so-called  eoUmi$ation  §(tharienne,  and  what  was  formerly  nothing  bat  sand  ii 
being  fast  transformed  into  luxuriant  gardens  by  means  of  artesian  walla. 

I  can  only  refer  to  the  district  south  of  the  ill-fiamed  desert  railway  temunm^ 
Biskra,  called  the  Waddy  R'hir,  where,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  forty-three  ossei 
have  been  formed  with  520,000  palm  trees,  and  100,000  fruit  trees.  The  dates 
produced  there  are  of  a  very  superior  quality,  almost  as  delioiouB  as  those  of  the 
Tunisian  Belud-el-Djerid,  and  their  value  is  estimated  at  the  rate  of  35  centimes  p« 
kilo  (about  l^d  per  pound),  or  2)  million  franes  per  annum,  which  are,  to  a  laigs 
extent,  sent  to  France  by  parcel  post. 

Below  the  whole  valley  of  Waddy  R*hir  and  for  some  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  south 
of  it,  alongside  the  immensely  wide  bed  of  the  so-called  "  stream  "  (Arabic,  Igarffkar), 
a  subterranean  current  of  water  runs,  only  requiring  to  be  reached  by  boring  and  thus 
opening  up  the  glorious  perspective  of  a  vast  extension  of  this  colonisation.  It  hsi 
been  said  that  the  date  is  for  the  desert  what  cereals  are  for  Europe,  and  what  rice  is 
for  India  and  China,  and  what  maixe  is  for  America.  It  is  for  the  inhabitants  their 
chief  food,  their  most  certain  product^  the  prime  object  of  consumption  and  exchange 
(Sereziat).  Dates  alone,  however,  are  not  sufficiently  nutritive,  hence  the  coltivatoc's 
need  of  exchanging  cereals. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Sahara  are  settled  in  towns,  having  been  pushed  bj 
the  Arab  invaders  into  the  Sahara,  and  have  preserved  their  sedentary  instincts. 
Tou  will  now  easily  understand  how  the  succesBion  of  the  different  economic  sones 
from  north  to  south  necessitates  an  interchange  of  products,  and  how  importsnt 
the  establishment  of  railways  would  have  been  in  the  direction  from  the  cosst  to 
the  desert.  But  is  it  not  ludicrous  to  see  the  French  becoming  suddenly  oazy 
over  the  construction  of  raOways  connecting  the  Mediterranean  with  Lake  Tchad, 
a  distance  of  about  1,650  miles,  and  Lake  Tchad  with  St.  Louis  in  the  Senegal,  a 
distance  of  about  2,800  miles,  which  is  running  to  the'  other  extreme  altogether. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Conseils  G^n<raux  of  Algiers  and  Oran  are  keefnog 
their  heads  cool  on  this  fantastical  scheme,  for  they  know  veiy  well  that  no  trade 
with  the  Sahara  of  any  importance  does  or  eon  exist. 

The  whole  traffic  consists  of  a  few  caravans  starting  from  the  neighbouihood 
of  Ain-Seffira,  the  southernmost  point  of  the  railway  in  the  province  of  Oruif 
carrying  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  oasis  of  Gurara,  in  the  confederacy  of  TuAl^  wool, 
butter,  dried  meat,  cereals,  beans,  cheese,  oil,  soap  and  candles,  and  bringing  back 
dates  chiefly,  which  are  not  cultivated  to  any  extent  in  the  province  of  Oran,  and 
in  addition  deerskins,  spices  and  lemons,  the  total  turnover  for  the  year  amount- 
ing only  to  a  few  thousand  pounds. 

You  will  notice  that  no  European  goods  are  carried  by  these  caravans,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  Saharians,  as  merchants,  are  too  shrewd  to  buy  goodi 
enhanced  in  price  by  duties,  &c.,  on  an  average  to  the  extent  of  about  thirty  ptf 
cent,  which  they  can  get  from  the  caravans  starting  either  from  Korocco  or  from 
Tripoli,  in  both  of  which  countries  comparatively  free  trade  exista 

The  Saharian  merchants  are  not  likely  to  believe  in  that  new-fangled  ProtectioDM 
doctrine  which  the  French  have  adopted  from  Prince  Bismarck,  according  to  which 
all  Protectionist  duties  must  be  borne  by  the  foreign  producers  and  not  by  the  con- 
sumers. Not  only  do  the  Algerian  consumers  pay  for  the  exorbitant  duties  which  the 
goods  are  subject  to,  but  they  also  pay  a  profit  to  the  British  merchants  who  adviBOO 
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the  oapitftl  for  the  payment  of  the  duties,  and  who  compulsorily  overtake  the  riake  of 
fines  and  ohioaneriea  of  the  dutoms,  on  this  outlay,  in  addition  to  that  made  on  the 
goods.  Imagine  what  a  loss  this  means  to  the  wealth  of  the  French  and  Algerians  I 
The  further  the  custom-houses  of  Algeria  are  extended  towards  the  south,  with  a  pro- 
hibitory tariff  renudning  in  force,  the  more  European  goods  must  enter  into  Algeria 
by  way  of  smuggling,  owing  to  the  comparatively  low  price  of  the  same  articles  outside 
the  borders  of  Algeria  and  the  much  dearer  market  prevailing  inside  the  Algerian 
frontiers.  Frequently  our  Oran  clients  get  a  rebate  of  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  represen- 
ting the  duty  from  the  British  merchants  upon  that  portion  of  their  orders  which  they 
cause  to  be  shipped  via  Gibraltar  to  the  Spanish  frae-port  of  Melilia.  From  this  place 
these  goods  are  distributed  by  way  of  Udjda  to  the  oases  of  Figig  and  Tu&t^  at  a 
veiy  much  lower  price  than  rules  inside  Algeria  for  the  same  articles.  How  then  can 
any  European  articles  be  sold  from  Algeria  to  the  Interior  of  Africa  by  means  of  a 
trans-Saharan  railway,  except  by  first  establishing  free  trade  in  Algeria  itself  ?  Tet 
M.  Duponchel,  M.  Victor  Lai^geau,  M.  Tarry,  M.  Bolland,  M.  Grille,  and  all  the 
other  originators  of  trans-Sabaran  railway  schemes,  represent  as  their  chief  object,  the 
attraction  of  Soudan  commerce  to  Algeria.  The  truth,  however,  has  leaked  out  in  an 
article  in  the  Eeonomirie  Fram^aU  of  the  18th  October,  in  which  it  is  contended  that 
"  it  is  inexpedient  for  France  to  show  too  conspicuously  the  military  and  strategic 
character  of  the  trans-Saharan  railway  by  the  State  taking  the  construction  into  its 
hands,  that  it  would  be  politic  to  leave  in  the  shade  its  r6U  of  a  mere  instrument  of 
domination,  and  that  it  would  be  more  adroit  to  represent  specially  the  trans-Saharan 
scheme  as  a  commercial  enterprise,  having  for  its  object  the  opening  of  new  markets 
for  European  products  to  the  central  Soudan." 

I  cannot  congratulate  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  on  the  diplomatic  skill  with  which  he 
has  thus  let  the  "cat  out  of  the  bag."  Nor  have  I  either,  unfortunately,  any  doubt 
that  this  trans-Saharan  railway  scheme,  destined  to  render  more  compact  the  African 
posBessions  of  France  and  to  crush  Islamism,  will  be  the  inauguration  of  an  epoch  of 
bloodshed  and  slaughter  in  the  interior  of  Africa  compared  with  which  the  wars 
against  the  natives  of  Algeria  and  Tunis,  and  even  the  bloody  campaigns  now  raging 
against  the  Moore  north  of  the  Senegal  colony,  will  be  mere  child's  play.  Step  for 
step;  inch  for  inch,  of  that  line  will  have  to  be  wrested  by  blood  and  iron  from  the 
most  warlike  race  of  the  world — the  Tuaricks — that  nation  of  pilots,  cpvers,  and 
blackmailere  of  the  desert  who,  with  their  fast  Mehari  camels,  dominate  a  territory 
five  times  the  size  of  France,  the  descendants  of  the ''  veiled  men  "  who  invaded  Spain 
in  the  year  1089,  and  who  have  upheld  their  independence  and  their  Moslem  faith 
with  unsurpassed  bravery  aud  vigour  since  time  immemorial  Or  do  the  French 
really  indulge  in  the  hallucination  that  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  the  suzerain  of  the 
confederacy  of  Tu&t,  will  voluntarily  surrender  that  fertile  belt  of  country,  or  that 
its  fanatical  inhabitants,  who  were  goaded  into  a  religious  frenzy  by  General  Negrier's 
blasphemous  barbarities  against  the  Saint  of  El  Abiod,  their  holy  place  of  pilgrimage, 
will  receive  with  open  arms  their  hereditary  enemies,  or  that  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
will  sell  to  France  Ghadames  or  Ghat,  the  strongholds  of  Islamism  in  Africa,  the 
rocks  of  Moslem  hope,  the  anchor  of  Moslem  propaganda,  as  M.  Edouard  Blanc  coolly 
affects  to  believe,  to  judge  by  his  admirable  paper  in  the  last  bulletin  of  the  Paris 
Geographical  Society !  * 

It  is  absolutely  certain — from  a  commercial  point  of  view — that  only  smugglen 
could  be  attracted  to  Algeria,  and  not  legitimate  Soudan  traffia  Now  I  do  not  intend 
to  pose  as  a  prophet  in  commercial  matters,  but  I  ask  anyone  interested  in  this 

*  Lea  Routes  de  rAfriqae  Septentilonale  au  Soudan."    7  Serie,  Vol  ZI.    2  IMmastre,  1890. 
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subject  to  look  at  my  published  reports  on  the  French  Treaty,  to  see  with  what  con- 
fidence I  did  prophesy  what  has  lately  taken  place  on  the  Tunisian  frontier  of  Algeria 
Allow  me  just  to  quote  a  sentence  from  my  article,  siij^ned  "  Veritas^*'  whieh  appealed 
in  a  French  newspaper,  published  in  London,  called  La  OM,  of  the  7th  Hay,  1881,  in 
reference  to  the  Gobden  Treaty : — 

"  What  can  be  the  object  of  these  eccentric  and  paradoxical  propositions  con- 
cerning figured  muslins,  when  we  consider  that  there  does  not  exist  in  France  any  such 
industry  as  the  making  of  lappets,  not  even  a  single  loom  to  be  protected,  and  tliat 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  having  our  goods  subjected  to  the  general  tariff  wonid 
be  to  divert  once  more — as  happened  already  during  the  regime  of  Loms  Phillippe — 
our  Algerian  trade  to  the  ancient  contraband  routes,  by  way  of  Gibraltar  and  Moroooo 
in  the  west,  and  Malta  and  Tunis  in  the  east  of  Algeria,  and  thereby  deprive  the 
French  Grovemment  of  the  considerable  revenue  which  it  at  present  derives  from 
British  imports,  and  turn  the  tribes  of  Algeris,  Morocco,  and  of  the  Regency  of  Tunis, 
nay,  even  of  those  of  the  south  of  the  Sahara,  into  a  vast  gang  of  smugglen,  to  tiie 
great  prejudice  of  civilisation  and  the  progress  of  humanity." 

Indeed,  a  few  of  these  gangs  of  smugglers  have  been  caught  descending  with 
their  camels  from  the  mountain  passes  of  Tunis  into  the  plains  of  Algeria  ;  but  lor 
the  many  that  have  passed  successfully  along  a  frontier  of  such  enormous  eactent,  and, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  unguarded  by  any  troops  or  customs'  guards,  how  few  will 
have  been  caught !  Imagine  what  a  temptation  it  must  be  for  any  Arab,  whoee  daily 
wages  often  amount  to  only  a  few  coppers,  to  cross  over  into  Algeria,  wearing  upon 
his  head  a  red  fez,  encircled  by  a  white  turban,  which  will  cost  him  [in  Tunisian 
territory  say  three  to  four  francs,  and  then  returning  with  his  fee  alone,  having  left 
the  turban  behind,  for  which  he  would  have  found  a  ready  sale  at  seven  or  eight 
francs,  the  price  enhanced  by  the  Algerian  duties,  fta,  as  before  mentioned. 

A  word  as  to  our  impost  trade  from  Algeria.  It  consists  chiefly  of  esparto,  sl£i, 
locust  beans,  barley  for  brewing,  bark  for  tanning,  cork,  olive  oil,  and  minerals.  This 
trade  is  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three  British  merchants,  who  spend  most 
of  their  time  in  Algeria,  and  who  charter  vessels  bringing  coal  and  taking  back  the 
cargo  which  they  have  collected. 

Were  there  a  regular  return  service  of  quick  steamers  established  between 
Algiers  and  London  or  Liverpool,  and  later  on  with  Manchester,  an  immense  busmesi 
in  fruit,  mandarins,  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  dates  and  grapes,  and  in  early  vegetables, 
as  well  as  in  wines — light  clarets — and  many  other  products  could  be  done ;  but  the 
oppressive  duties  upon  British  goods,  cottons,  and  iron,  and  machinery,  so  necesniy 
to  an  agricultural  and  mineral  country,  render  our  intercourse  with  Algeria  so 
onerous  that,  instead  of  the  business  being  an  ever-increasing  one,  it  is  decreasing 
from  year  to  year,  and  the  economic  development  of  Algeria  cannot  escape  being 
thereby  seriously  handicapped,  if  not  permanently  injured.  Whilst  just  as  fast  ss 
the  European  oolonists,  owing  to  the  enormous  progress  made  in  the  culture  of  the  rin^ 
fruit,  and  early  vegetables,  and  that  of  cereals,  are  improving  their  position,  the 
natives  are  sinking  more  and  more  into  wretched  poverigr.  They  are  gradually  being 
deprived  of  their  lands  in  the  Tell,  where  one  scarcely  now  sees  any  of  the  nomadie 
tribes.  They  are  being  pushed  down  into  the  Sahara,  thus  strengthening  the 
discontent  and  irritation  there  prevailing,  owing  to  the  Psnislamitic  agitation,  which 
has  been  fostered  by  the  Mahdist  Dervidies,  or  Marabouts,  as  they  are  caUed  in 
Algeria.  Last  year  I  witnessed  in  several  Algerian'towns  scenes  of  plunder  idiifih 
were  attributed  to  an  anti-Semitic  movement  of  the  Arabs,  as  a  good  many  shope 
bekmging  to  Jews  had  been  pillsged  ;  but,  as  the  result  of   inquiries  made,  I  feel 
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disposed  to  ascribe  them  to  the  state  into  which  poverty  had  driven  the  marauders. 
Soch  a  state  of  things  would  appear  to  be  very  dangerous  to  the  security  of  French 
rule  in  Algeria. 

Lest  you  may  suspect  me  of  partiality  or  pessimiam,  allow  me  to  refer  you  to  the 
impressions  of  a  journey  by  a  French  patriot,  M.  Edmond  Plauchut^  recorded  in  the 
October  number  of  the  lUvue  des  deux  Mondea,  who  traversed  the  whole  of  Algeria 
and  Turns,  and  even  the  interior  from  Biskra  to  the  frontiers  of  Morocco.  After 
describing  the  hatred  of  the  Arabs  towards  the  French,  and  expressing  his  deep 
apprehensions  of  new  insurrections  at  the  first  outbreak  of  a  European  crisii, 
M.  Plauchut  confesses  that  no  assimilation  whatever  has  yet  taken  place  between  the 
French  and  the  natives  after  sixty  years  of  rule,  and  what  was  worse,  the  Spanish  and 
Italian  elements,  which  were  overshadowing  the  French,  could  become  nothing  but  an 
aggravation  of  French  embarrassments  in  the  future. 

The  commercial  policy,  therefore,  pursued  by  France  in  Algeria  of  enhancing  the 
cost,  by  oppressive  duties,  of  the  commonest  raiments  and  other  necessaries  of  life  of 
a  people  miserably  struggling  for  existence,  merely  to  enrich  a  few  greedy  French 
manufacturers,  is,  I  think,  a  most  suicidal  one. 

II.— TUNIS. 

I  shall  now  take  leave  of  Algeria,  and  make  a  few  remarks  regarding  our  trade 
with  Tunis,  which,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  not  a  decaying  one  like  that  of  the  former 
country,  but  one  full  of  promise  and  good  augury  ;  because,  resting  still  upon  the 
foundation  of  a  sound  and  just  treaty  of  oonmierce — ^that  of  Sir  Richard  Wood,  of  the 
19th  July,  1876.  Clause  7  of  that  treaty  provides  that  "  the  duties  to  be  levied  on 
any  article  of  British  produce  and  manufacture  so  imported  shall  in  no  case  exceed 
one  fixed  rate  of  8  per  cent  <id  valorem,  to  be  calculated  upon  the  value  of  such  mer- 
chandise at  the  place  of  landing,  or  a  specific  duty,  fixed  by  common  consent,  equiva- 
lent thereto."  The  clause  further  assures  to  this  country  for  all  time  treatment  on 
the  footing  of  the  most  fiivoured  nation.  Article  18  contains  the  important  stipula- 
tion that  agricultural  implements  and  machines  imported  for  private  use  only,  and 
not  for  merchants  for  sale,  shall  enter  free  of  duty,  thus  enabling  British  manufac- 
turers to  take  orders  from  the  agriculturists  direct  on  exceptional  terms.  Article  16 
stipulates  the  right  of  British  citizens  to  establish  "  conmiercial,  industrial,  and 
banklDg  companies,  co-operative  or  mutual,  or  shareholding  associations,  or  any  other 
association,"  thus  affording  to  British  capital  a  magnificent  field  of  activity  in  that 
rising  country.  In  every  line  of  this  treaty  one  cannot  help  admiring  the  wiKlom 
which  has  inspired  its  framer,  his  consideration  for,  and  sympathy  with,  the  8,000 
hard-toiling  Maltese  subjects  of  Her  Majesty,  and  the  20,000  (now  80,000)  self- 
sacrificing  friendly  Italians,  to  whom  that  country  is  chiefly  indebted  for  its  agricul- 
tural development  and  progress  in  civilisation,  and  his  anxiety  to  prevent  heavy  bur- 
dens being  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  these  toilers  by  the  augmentation  of  the  prices 
of  all  necessaries  through  the  imposition  of  excessive  duties.  What  a  contrast  of 
spirit  this  treaty  exhibits  to  that  of  the  recent  declarations  of  the  French  Foreign 
Minister,  M.  Ribot^  who  boasted  that  France,  during  the  nine  years  of  her  occupation, 
had  opened  up  many  roads,  built  many  bridges,  established  railways,  and  was  now  con- 
structing a  canal  connecting  the  sea  with  the  Lake  of  Tunis,  and  providing  thereby  a 
commodious  harbour  at  Tunis  itself  ;  but  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  if  France 
had  not  encountered  difficulties  with  foreign  Powers  she  would  long  ago  have  imposed 
upon  the  Regency  a  Customs  Union  (Union  Douanidre)  on  the  basis  of  that  now 
existing  between  herself  and  Algeria. 

Kow,  what  would  happen  if  this  threat  should,  with  the  consent  of  our  Govern- 
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meaty  be  carried  out  f     Ab  a  trader  laigelf  engaged  with  both  Algeria  and  Tuan, 
and  yisiting  those  countriet  frequently,  I  can  speak  with  some  authority  on  the 
subject.    Supposing  that  the  present  French  conventional  tariff,  which  has  recently 
been  denounced  by  a  large  majority  of  the  French  Ghambers  of  Commeroe  in  their 
replies  to  the  Conseil  Sup6rieur  du  Conunerce  as  not  sufficiently  protectiTe  for 
their  national  industries,  nor  intricate  enough  (as  they  clamour  for  additional  sub- 
divisions  or  categories  of  the  tarifOi  were  allowed  to  be  imposed  upon  the  Regency, 
what  would  be  the^difference  of  the  incidence  on  the  chief  articles  of  cotton  mann- 
factures  which  we  are  now  exporting  to  Tunis  ?      On  the  usual  Tunis  qoalities  of 
T  dotha^  the  average  value  of  which  is  about  7id.  net  per  lb.,  the  duty  as  per  the 
conventional  tariff  would  be  at  the  rate  of  60  francs  per  100  kilos.,  which  equals 
22d.  per  lb.,  or  80  per  cent  on  the  value,  instead  of  the  present  rate  of  8  per  cenfr 
On  shirtmgs,  of  which  about  200,000  pieces  are  annually  exported  to  the  Bsjgency, 
the  duty  would  vaiy  according  to  the  fineness  of  the  fabric,  between  20  and  40  per 
cent  od  valorem.    On  prints,  cretonnes,  and  printed  cotton  handkerchiefis^  the  duty 
would,  on  an  aversge,  be  tripled.     On  coloured  woven  cottons  the  duty  would  be 
tripled,  and  in  some  cases  be  quadrupled.    On  the  important  article  of   GUasgow 
lappets  for  turbans  the  duty  would  be^  according  to  kind,  enhanced  fonrfold   to 
tenfold,  as  shown  by  the  table  on  psge  286,  which  also  comprises  the  duties  under 
the  newly-proposed  maximum  and  minimum  Tariffe  Bill,  involving  a  further  enc»inous 
increase  of  the  incidence  on  these  fabrics.    These  turban  duties  have  become^  as  it 
were,  a  test  messure  for  gauging  the  economic  poUcy  prevailing  at  different  epochs 
in  France,  and  my  table  strikingly  proves  that  the  French  Bepublic,  unlike  Niqpoleoa 
IIL,  does  not  feel  ashamed  m  matters  economic  of  appearing  behind  the  Tnika  and 
the  Bey  of  Tunis. 

Apart  from  the  excessive  rate  of  these  tarifh,  we  have  to  consider  the  vezmtious, 
intricate,  and  harassing  mode  of  their  assessment.  Scarcely  any  bale  is  now  opened 
at  the  Tunis  Customs-house,  except  in  the  rare  case  when  the  authoritiee  dispute 
the  declared  value  on  presentation  of  the  original  invoices  and  the  authorities  prefer 
to  receive  eight  pieces  per  hundred  in  kind.  In  Algeria  every  bale  is  stripped  of  the 
hoops  and  opened,  and  every  piece  scrutinised  ;  the  width  and  length  are  oheAed  and 
the  weight  taken,  with  a  view  to  finding  how  many  kilos,  one.hundred  square  metres 
to  each  article  weigh,  in  order  to  settle  for  every  piece  the  chief  category  of  the  tari£ 
Then  commences  the  procedure  of  fixing  the  number  of  threads  per  five  millimetres^ 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  subdivision  ;  then,  if  a  printed  &bric,  the  number  of  colours 
or  rollers  by  which  the  design  was  produced  hsa  to  be  settled.  The  Customs-house 
officials,  being  awarded  one-half  of  any  fine  that  can  be  imposed  for  any  inaccuracy  in 
declaration,  are  in  the  habit  of  passing  every  piece  over  the  scales,  well  aware  that, 
owing  to  the  inevitable  variations  in  the  finishing  of  cotton  goods,  a  few  pieces  csd 
now  and  then  be  found  in  a  bale  which  might  afford  a  pretext  for  a  penalty.  Mora- 
over,  the  utmost  arbitrariness  in  classifying  certain  descriptions  of  goods  is  prevalent 
and  the  most  contradictory  and  unjustifiable  decisions  are  formed,  and  confirmed  on 
appeal  by  the  superior  authorities  even.  Owing  to  the  severe  handling  the  goods 
undergoj'and  the  careless  repacking  of  the  bales  destined  for  the  interior,  the  sightlinesa 
of  thejpieces  is  sometimes  affected  to  such  an  extent  that  a  shipment  is  left  for 
account,  as  no  Algerian  merchant  wiU  have  anything  to  do  with  the  clearing,  and 
buys  only  on  condition  that  the  British  merchant  shall  deliver  "  duty  paid.'*  Eveiy 
exporter  engaged  in  this  business  will  verify  my  assertion  that  France  is  doing  her 
best  to  throttle  our  trade  entirely  by  these  practices,  and  she  might  as  well  adopt 
frankly  and  openly  the  old  Spanish  system  of  making  it  a  capital  offence  for  her 
oobnies  to  cany  on  any  intercourse  with  foreigners. 
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Under  the  Aoglo-TuninAn  treaty  we  maintain  our  commercial  suprenuujy  up  to 
this  day,  whatever  the  French  offidala,  with  their  cooked  statistics,  may  assert  to  the 
contrary.  What  can  we  think  of  these  official  statistics  which  put  down  the  total 
value  of  the  imports  from  Britain  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  at  822,690 
piastres,  or  £8,737 1  Why,  one  Manchester  house  alone  out  of  the  many  who  trade 
with  the  Regency  exported  to  that  country  goods  of  value  exceeding  this  amount 
considerably. 

Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Tunis  has  just  rendered  a  report,  in  which  a  feeble 
attempt  is  made  to  correct  the  official  returns  of  the  Tunisian  authoritie&  He  states 
the  imports  from  England  and  Malta  into  the  Regency  for  1888  at  £260,000,  and  for 
1889  at  £250,000.;  and  the  exports  from  Tunis  to  England  and  Malta  for  1888  at 
£100,000,  and  for  1889  at  £120,000. 

He  also  endeavours  to  correct  the  retnms  with  regard  to  Italy,  Qermany,  Austria, 
and  Belgium. 

I  am  heartily  pleased  at  the  attempt  of  our  consul  to  deal  with  this  subject,  how- 
ever unsuccessfully,  considering  that  the  French  Free-trade  newspaper.  La  Oironde, 
of  Bordeaux,  a  few  months  ago  let  the  "  cat  out  of  the  bag "  in  a  rather  incautious 
way,  similar  to  that  of  Mens.  Leroy-Beaulieu.  Referring  to  the  Tunisian  statistics, 
it  says :  "  It  is  evident  what  precious  as  well  as  irrefutable  aiguments  these  statistics 
afford  us  to  bring  about  the  rupture  of  the  Anglo-Tunisian  treaty." 

Now,  I  think  that  after  this  audacious  avowal  of  the  purpose  of  their  dodge,  it  is 
needless  to  examine  these  statistics  any  further. 

Her  Majesty's  Ckmsul  says  that,  with  regard  to  cottons  of  British  manufacture, 
**  they  will  continue  paramount  in  tiie  Tunisian  market  8o  long  cm  the  present  tariff  of 
8  per  cent  ad  valorem  remains  in  force."  Now,  I  trust  that  this  does  not  infer  that, 
after  the  ignominious  collapse  of  the  negotiations  regarding  the  surrender  of  the 
Anglo-Tunisian  treaty,  there  is  any  danger  of  any  British  Minister  ever  consenting  to 
an  abrogation  of  Sir  Richard  Wood's  treaty,  which,  as  I  show  below,*  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  perpetual  one,  and  cannot  be  modified  without  the  consent  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty  or  her  heirs ;  and  further,  that  we  poasess  a  formal  guarantee  from 
France  by  which  she  became  waeby  for  the  observance  of  that  engagement  entered 
into  by  the  Bey  of  Tunis. 

Our  consul  further  remarks  that  the  trade  in  manufactured  cottons,  valued  in 
1888  at  £165,335,  and  in  1889  at  £184,690,  consists  almost  wholly  of  Manchester 
goods  transhipped  to  Tunis  from  Malta. 

This  sentence  proves  by  its  glaring  incorrectness  that  our  present  consul  in  Tunis 
is  not  in  touch  with  the  merchants  there,  as  I  witnessed  myself,  or  he  would  have 
learned  that  a  very  laige  portion  of  the  cotton  goods  exported  from  this  country  were 
Qlasgow  fabrics.  How  would  it  otherwise  be  possible  to  explain  the  great  interest 
and  attention  given  by  the  Qlasgow  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the  Tunisian  treaty  ? 

For  the  same  reasons  I  cannot  attribute  any  great  value  to  the  consul's  estimates 
of  our  trade  with  Tunis,  which  I  feel  certain  has  been  greatiy  underrated.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  if  our  Board  of  Trade,  our  consuls  and  our  officials  in  Malta, 
would  exert  their  brains  a  littie  they  would  experience  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a 

«  The  40ih  Article  of  the  Anglo-Tuniilan  treaty  runs  thuB :  "  In  order  that  the  two  oontraot- 
ing  parties  may  have  the  opportonity  of  hereafter  treating  and  agreeing  upon  such  other  arrange- 
ments as  may  tend  still  further  to  the  improvement  m  their  mutiud  intercourse  and  to  the 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  their  respedave  people,  it  is  agreed  that  at  any  time  after  the 
eznjxation  of  seven  years  from  the  date  of  the  present  Convennon  of  Commerce  and  Navigation 
either  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  have  the  right  to  call  upon  the  other  to  enter  upon  a 
revision  of  the  same ;  but  until  such  revision  shall  have  been  accomplished  by  common  consent, 
and  a  new  Convention  shall  have  been  concluded  and  put  into  operaaon,  the  present  Convention 
shall  continue  and  remain  in  full  force  and  effect.'* 
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fur  estimate  of  oar  trade  with  Tonis.  I  gauge  the  total  imports  aod  exports  boiwaen 
Great  Britain  and  Tunis  for  the  year  1890  at  one-half  to  three-quarter  milKonw 
sterling,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  I  shall  be  far  off  the  mark. 

I  inquired  when  in  Tunis  last  year  at  many  of  the  wholesale  houses  as  to  whethor 
any  French  cottons  were  kept  by  them  or  had  been  bought  at  alL  The  reeolt  waa 
that  I  found  a  few  fine  furniture  sateens — certainly  not  more  than  £2,000  irorth  of 
French  cotton  goods — had  been  imported  during  the  whole  year  1889.  Ifot  oiw 
piece  of  greys  or  whites  could  I  hear  of,  the  large  amount  appearing  in  the  Tnniirian 
statistics  evidently  comprising  Belgian,  Swisl^  Qerman,  and  Austrian  goods,  arriving 
by  way  of  Marseille& 

Taking  into  consideration  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  jurisdiction  in  Tunis  snd 
the  insecurity  of  credits  in  general,  I  am  inclined  to  say  that  our  cotton  goods  trsde 
with  that  country  is  now  being  pushed  to  excess.    Moreover,  very  heavy  losses  have 
been  made  during  the  last  few  years  by  Manchester  merchants,  owing  to  their  trost 
in  careless  or  dishonest  representatives.    It  is  no  exaggeration  when  I  state  that  tbe 
greater  part  of  the  commercial  representatives  of  the  Regency,  as  well  as  of  Algeria, 
are  totally  unreliable  and  unworthy  of  confidence.    The  presence  of  several  native 
merchants  in  our  city  who  know  so  much  better  than  we  Europeans  how  to  keep 
down  expenses,  is  the  cause  of  profits  for  all  staple  goods  being  out  down  to  the 
lowest  point  and  being  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  risks  involved. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  other  branches  of  British  commerce,  such  ss  cutlecy, 
smallwares,  agricultural  machinery,  implements,  colours  and  paints,  and  many  other 
branches,  are  scandalously  neglected.  It  is  true  that  considerable  difficulties  do  arise 
from  t-here  being  no  wholesale  houses  in  existence  in  these  classes  of  goods.  In  con- 
sequence this  trade  has,  unfortunately  for  us,  become  the  monopoly  of  lai^  French 
bazaars  or  retail  warehouses,  several  of  which  are  branch  establishments  of  Paris 
firms. 

There  ii^  too,  a  widespread  belief — ^let  us  hope  totally  unfounded — ^that  the 
British  Qovernment  will  sooner  or  later  surrender  our  commercial  privileges  in  Tunis, 
and  of  course  British  capitalists  in  consequence  hesitate  to  found  similar  establish- 
ments, which  would  certainly  very  soon  rival  the  French  bazaars,  which  sell  to  the 
public  at  exorbitant  prices.  Unless,  therefore,  our  ministers  do  their  duty  in  speaking 
boldly  out  on  this  question,  and  inspire  confidence  into  our  capitalists  to  make  invest- 
ments in  the  Regency,  we  cannot  hope  that  our  trade  will  assume  that  development 
which  might  otherwise  be  attained. 

It  is  asserted  that  Tunis,  being  a  natural  continuation  of  Algeria,  cannot  for  any 
leng^  of  time  remain  separated  from  the  latter  by  customs  barriers.  Long  ago  I 
pointed  out  to  M.  Faul-Leroy  Beaulieu  that  1  could  see  nothing'  at  all  to  prevent  the 
realisation  of  his  pet  idea  of  amalgamating  the  Algerian  and  Tunisian  tari£b  provided 
France  chose  the  right  method  of  carrying  out  the  scheme.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
re-establish,  with  suitable  alterations,  the  law  of  17th  July,  1867,  which  enacted  a 
Bpedal  Algerian  tari£^  and,  placing  it  upon  the  basis  of  8%  ad  vatarem  duties,  stipulat- 
ing the  right  of  exacting,  with  a  view  of  guarding  ftgainst  false  declarations,  if  deemed 
necessary,  consular  certificates. 

An  Algerian-Tunisian  Zollverein  would  thereby  be  established  de  faeio.  No 
European  power  would  desire,  or,  even  if  desirous,  could,  carry  out  any  opposition  to 
such  a  purely  fiscal  measure,  established  upon  such  a  sound  and  equitable  basis  to  all 
concerned.  The  customs  barriers  between  the  two  neighbouring  countries  being  no 
longer  required  could  be  removed,  no  political  annexation  to  which  foreign  powen 
oould  olject  being  implied. 
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IIL— TUNIS   AND    SAHARA. 

We  now  come  to  a  most  interesting  subject^  the  alleged  oonmiercial  connectioB  be- 
tween Tunis  and  the  Sahara,  by  means  of  caravans,  referred  to  in  nearly  all  the  histories 
of  commerce,  by  Mr.  McCulloch  in  his  celebrated  Dictionary  of  Conmieroe,  by  several 
geographical  explorers,  and  in  most  handbooks  on  Tunisian  Geography.  I  have  visited 
the  Regency  regularly,  at  frequent  intervals,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  have 
never  found  a  trace  of  its  existence,  but,  to  make  quite  sure,  I  recently  entrusted  one 
of  my  Tunisian  friends — a  gentleman  of  great  experience  and  influence,  with  a  special 
inquiry  into  the  matter,  and  he  reports  as  follows :  "  It  is  a  complete  error  to  think 
that  any  commercial  relations  whatever  now  exist  between  Tunis  and  the  Sahara, 
That  trade  is  now  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Tripolitans.  The  caravans  which  leave 
Tripoli  are  composed  of  people  partly  from  the  town  of  Tripoli  and  partly  from  the 
town  of  Ghadames,  a  place  fifteen  days'  journey  from  the  coast.  The  Tripolitans  form 
their  convoy  at  Tripoli,  the  Ghadamsans  their's  at  their  own  town.  They  traverse 
the  Fezzan  by  their  respective  routes,  and  meet  together  at  the  Turkish  garrison  town 
of  Ghat  or  Rhat,  thence  pursuing  their  journey  to  the  Soudan  in  company.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  century  the  caravans,  on  their  return  from  the  Soudan,  did  take  the 
direction  of  Tunis  instead  of  Tripoli,  but,  owing  to  the  greed  of  a  rapacious  minister 
of  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  who  levied  heavy  blackmail  on  the  caravans,  the  Ghadamsans 
determined  never  to  set  foot  on  Tunisian  soil  again.  The  question  of  prevailing  upon 
them  to  come  back  to  Tunis,  and  even  to  Algeria,  was  lately  the  special  object  of 
some  secret  French  diplomatic  mission,  which,  lest  they  should  awaken  the  Sultan's 
suspicions,  proceeded  to  Ghadames  by  way  of  the  Algerian  Sahara. 

These  missions  turned  out  complete  fiascos.  How  could  a  fanatic  Mussulokan 
race,  like  the  Ghadamsans,  ever  think  of  abandoning  the  territory  of  the  Sultan,  the 
Vicar  of  Mahomet,  in  favour  of  the  propositions  and  the  country  of  infidels  I  Never  ! 
Therefore  I  can  only  conclude  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  myth. 

IV. 

I  have  now  reached  the  last  stage  of  my  address,  that  of  the  Algerian  Hinterland, 
recently  the  subject  of  a  preliminary  agreement  between  the  Governments  of  this 
country  and  of  France. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  Anglo-French  agreement,  it  is  apprehended  that^  at 
fome  future  time,  the  Algerian  oustom-housei  will  be  moved  southward,  to  a  place 
called  Say,  on  the  Niger,  and  to  another  place  called  Barrua,  on  the  north-west 
ride  of  Lake  Tchad.  With  a  view  to  cautioning  the  Foreign  Office,  I  made  a  point  of 
causing  certain  questions  to  be  put  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  answers  given 
by  Sir  James  Feigusson  have  been  the  cause  of  considerable  anxiety  in  Manchester 
oommerdal  circles.  In  reply  to  a  question  asked  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  "  as  to  whether 
the  French  were  to  have  the  power  of  including  the  enormous  tract  of  north-west 
Africa  in  the  tariff  aone  of  Algeria,  because  such  a  power  would  operate  seriously  to 
the  detriment  of  British  trade,"  the  Under  Secretary  of  Foreign  AflEairs  said,  "With 
regard  to  trade,  of  course  they  could  not  make  an  agreement  with  France  as  to  the 
limits  of  the  duty  to  be  chaiged,  because  it  was  well  known  that  France  would  not 
go  into  any  agreement  of  that  nature." 

Now,  if  you  will  look  at  a  good  map  of  the  Sahara  trade  routes  you  will  at  once 
perceive  that  unless  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners,  who  are  at  present  in  Ftais, 
negotiating  the  details  of  this  preliminary  agreement,  may  yet  succeed  in  obtaining 
the  consent  of  France  to  allow  the  commercial  highways,  by  which  the  trade  from 
Morocco  in  the  west  and  Tripoli  in  the  east^  now  passes  through  the  Sahara  to  the 
Soudan  to  remain  open,  and  to  sanction  the  right  of  free  transit,  oar  important  trade 
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with  the  Sfthara  and  the  Soudan,  as  well  as  that  of  other  Powers  who  are  not 
this  one-aided  bai^g^dn,  will  be  annihilated  by  Lord  Salisbury's  arrangements. 

Exactly  in  the  same  longitude  as  Paris,  directly  below  Algiers,  is  situated  the 
important  emporium  and  centre  of  Saharan  commerce,  Ain  Salah,  which  lias  wA  alioiit 
an  equal  distance  of  800  miles  from  Timbnctoo,  Mogador,  Tangien,  Algieiv^  and 
Tripoli,  where  the  different  caravans  meet  and  barter  their  produce  againat 
our  goodsL 

No  caravan  could  pass  if  Algerian  custom  houses  barred  the  way.     Farther^  a» 
the  French  openly  declare  that  their  aim  is  to  unite  Senegambia  with  Algeria^  the 
conmiercial  highway  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  western  Mediterraneazi    porta- 
of  Morocco  (Mogador,  Tangiers,  ftc.)  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Soudan  on  the  other^ 
would  run  the  risk  of  becoming  likewise  barred  by  any  connection  which  France 
might  establish  between  the  custom  houses  of  the  Senegal  and  those  of  Algeria 
Again,  the  connection  between  the  eastern  province  of  Algeria  and  Lake  Tchad  would 
in  all  probability,  intercept  our  caravan  trade  which  passes  by  the  two  chief  linea^  fizBt^ 
that  of  Tripoli,  Mursuk  Ghat,  and  the  Soudan,  and  secondly  might  interfere  evoA 
with  the  so-called  Birma  route  from  Tripoli,  Murzuk,  Birma  to  Lake  Tchad,  as  well  e» 
with  the  line  which  branches  out  from  Murzuk  to  Cyrenaica  and  CSaiio  by  way 
of  Audjila.     Truei,  the  Hinterland  of  Morocco  was  not  specially  referred  to  by  Loird 
Sahsbnry,  but  in  declaring  his  impression  that  the  Algerian  frontierB  in  the  sontk 
were  quite  open,  and  the  country  between  Algeria  and  Say  was  no  man*s  land,  he 
referred  to  it  indirectly.    One  can  only  suppose  that  his  lordship  has  been  misled  by 
French  maps  similar  to  that  published  in  the  **  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographioaf 
Society,*'  of  November,  1890,  which,  quite  contrary  to  the  best  German  and  Keith 
Johnston's  maps,  show  the  Algero-Moroccan  frontiers  to  run  almost  from  north 
to  south  with  an  open  Hinterland,  whilst  in  reality  an  enormous  fertile  belt»  the  400- 
confederated  oases  of  TuAt,  which  pay  tribute  to  and  virtually  recognise  the  suzerainty 
of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  bars  for  a  distance  of  five  degrees,  from  one  d^;ree  west  of 
Greenwich  to  nearly  four  degrees  east  of  Greenwich,  a  space  of  360  miles  in  length,  the 
exit  of  Algeria  to  the  desert.    The  most  inflaential  French  papers,  and  especially  all 
the  geographical  reviews,  have  openly  advocated  the  annexation  of  the  confederacy'  of 
ToAt  by  blood  and  iron.    The  French  foreign  minister's  bold  allusion,  towards  the 
beginning  of  November,  to  France  *'  now  holding  possession  of  the  caravan  routes 
across  the  Sahara,"  the  entire  trade  of  which  is  actually  in  our  hands,  is  a  gross 
anomaly,  and  bears  out  my  argument. 

The  extent  of  our  Morocco  business,  which  depends  for  a  large  portion  on  its 
Saharan  outiet,  may  be  gaaged  from  the  following  statistics  of  the  imports  of  British 
cotton  yarns  and  goods,  which  during  the  year  1888  entered  the  following  eif^i 
Moroccan  ports,  paying  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  eight  per  cent : — 

Quantities.  Value.                             Quantities.  Value. 

Packages.  Francs.                             Packages.  Francs, 

Tangiers 2,044    ...  8,463,000  I     Casablanca  ...  1,400    ...  2,486,540 

Tetuan    ......       —    ...  395,170  |    Mazagan  1,368     ...  2,720,000 


Laraiche 766     ...     1,084,600 

Rabat 872     ...     1,807,000 

Mogador 2,140    ...    2,695,000 


Saffi 870    ...       537,600 


15,188,810 

The  total  imported  into  these  eight  ports  amounting  to  15,188,810  francs,  or 
£607,555.  In  our  British  stotistics  of  1888  the  total  amount  of  British  impoHa  of 
aU  himdi  is  given  as  £423,842,  which  shows  once  more  how  misleading  some  of  our 
official  trade  statistics  are. 

As  regards  our  imports  from  Morocco,  I  can  only  state  the  amount  at  which  th^ 
figure  in  British  statistics,  viz.,  £506,812. 
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Now,  u  the  Anglo-French  arrangement  was  made  for  the  purpoae  of  conciliating 
France  with  respect  to  her  pretended  right*  in  Zanzibar,  it  seems  to  me  neoessary  to 
compare  the  extent  of  our  Zanrihar  trade  with  that  of  Morocco. 

"  British  trade  with  Zanzibar  is  included  in  the  return  for  East  African  native 
states,  and  as^Abyssinia  is  excluded,  these  refer  almost  entirely  to  Zanzibar,  and  the 
mainland  formerly  belonging  to  it.  The  total  export  from  these  states,  in  1888,  to 
Great  Britain  amounted  to  £69,088,  and  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  to  £80,818. 
(«  Statesman's  Tear  Book,  1890.") 

It  is  thus  manifest  that  our  trade  with  Zanzibar  is  a  mere  bagatelle  compared 
with  that  of  Morocco.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  a  considerable  amount  of  Man- 
chester goods  find  their  way  from  Morocco  to  the  Soudan  by  means  of  the  Tafilet  and 
Tarudant  carayans,  or  are  bartered  on  the  way  at  the  large  salt  depote  of  Sebkha» 
Idjil,  and  at  Taoudeni  against  salt.  At  the  latter  place  an  importent  addition  to 
the  supply  of  camels  is  made,  and  the  journey  to  the  Soudan,  which  densely-popolated 
country  is  entirely  destitute  of  salt,  is  continued. 

I  need  not  say  what  tremendous  injury  such  interference  with  the  existing 
5»}iapnAl«  of  our  trade  would  entail,  and  specially  for  our  Lancashire  industries  ;  for 
both  the  Morocco  and  Tripoli  merchante,  who  have  the  outfitting  of  these  "  Desert 
Fleeto"  in  their  hands,  have  virtually  their  chief  starting  point  in  our  own  city.  I 
refer  to  the  colony  of  turbaned  gentlemen,  who  form  such  a  oharacteristio  feature  of 
Manchester  commerce,  and  who  are  quite  ignorant,  it  would  seem,  of  the  risks  to 
which  they  may  be  exposed  by  ihe  pending  arrangements. 

As  regards  our  trade  with  Tripoli,  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  reliable 
stetistics.  Our  trade  stetistios  do  not  specially  refer  to  Tripoli,  and  shipmente  from 
this  country  are  mostly  made  via  Malta.  By  a  special  agreement  with  the  Turkish 
Government,  our  merchandise  passing  through  Ghadames  to  the  Sahara  and  the 
Soudan  are  subject  only  to  a  transit  duty  of  two  or  three  per  cent,  which  is  thus 
virtually  free  trade.  Thus,  whilst  all  other  nations,  even  that  of  the  Turks^  are 
vieing  with  each  other  in  the  opening  up  of  African  markets,  the  French  Republic 
alone  gives  the  example  of  a  retrograde  policy,  and,  in  fact,  seems  bent  upon  cutting 
up^trade  already  established  since  time  immemorial,  and  attempting  to  yoke  the 
people  of  the  Sahara  and  of  the  Soudan  with  burdens  which  they  are  unfit  to  bear. 

Surely  we  have  a  right  to  insist  that  the  Foreign  Office  will  maintain  the  vested 
interesto  of  her  manufacturers  and  merchante  against  all  wanton  encroachments,  and 
to  act  the  part  of  vigilant  guardians  of  British  interests. 

It  would  appear  that  the  new-fangled  doctrine  of  ESnterland,  which  surely  is  of 
a  very  doubtful  value  in  international  law,  is  only  applied  by  our  rivals  for  the 
purpoae  of  thwarting  our  interests,  and  ite  privileges  are  systematically  withheld 
from  our  nation. 

I  have  had  occasion  during  the  last  two  or  three  days  to  acquaint  myself  with  the 
extreme  discontent  prevailing  amongst  the  West  African  merchante  of  this  country 
regarding  the  pending  negotiations,  which  are  being  conducted  in  secrecy,  and  without 
any  consultetion  with  those  interested,  and  which  they  fear  may  result  in  the 
Hinterland  of  the  Grold  Coast  in  the  direction  of  the  bent  of  the  Niger,  as  well  as 
thaf^of  our  Sierra  Leone  Coast  in  the  direction  of  the  Foute  Djallon,  and  the  sources 
of  the  Niger,  being  abandoned  to  France. 

It  would  seem  that  the  whole  of  these  African  arrangemente,  instead  of  taking 
into  due  consideration  the  commercial  intereste  of  the  country,  have  been  made  by 
ourj^Government  solely  with  a  view  of  removing  possible  political  difficulties  and 
conflicto.  Now,  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  desire  to  have  the  ties  of  friendship  and 
goodwill  with  France  drawn  closer;  but  I  feel  sure  it  is  not  by  the  Foreign  Office 
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the  oommeroe  establuhed  by  yean  of  laboar  and  expense  in  deferanoe  to 
the  bullying  demands  of  the  French  OhauyinistB  and  monopoUsts  that  this  desizaUe 
result  will  be  obtained. 

In  spite  of  the  lesson  given  to  France  by  the  Franoo-German  War,  she  nov 
proclaims  the  theory  of  natural  frontiers  as  applicable  in  Africa.  Moroooo  is  the  key 
to  the  province  of  Oran  ;  TuAt  is  the  k^  to  the  Algerisn  Sahara ;  and  Qhadames  and 
Rhat  are  the  keys  to  Tunis. 

Lest  anyone  considers  me  guilty  of  exaggeration,  I  shall  quote  the  oondndiog 
sentence  of  the  remaricable  report  of  M.  Edouard  Blanc,  engineer  of  the  F^vadi 
GoTemment,  entitled,  **  Les  routes  de  TAfrique  septentrionale  au  Soudan,"  in  the 
latest  ''Bulletin  de  la  Sod^  de  k  G^ographie."  7  setie,  VoL  XL,  2  Trimestie, 
1890,  p.  216  :— 

"  We  shall  retake,  as  &r  as  possible  by  peaceful  means,  but  with  all  the  tenacity 
due  to  our  fkotural  right,  the  route  of  the  7th  degree  of  longitude  east  of  Paris,  whidi 
passes  by  Ghadames  and  Rh&t  We  shaU  one  day  occupy  Ghadamee— we  shall  occupy 
RhAt;  and  under  the  shelter  of  our  flag  the  caravans  will  be  able  to  pass  fredf  (tie) 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Soudan." 

An  Algerian  writer,  M.  F.  Qouigeot^  officer  of  La  L6gion  d'Honneur,  in  his 
'^Situation  Politique  de  1* Algerie,*'  p.  108,  says  that  *'  England,  which  had  been  in 
the  Tunisian  question  benevolent,  would  assume  a  very  diiferent  attitude  as  reguds 
that  of  Tripoli,  se  meUraii  carriment  et  riioliUiient  en  traven  de  notre  action,  Notre 
agression  serait  trop  injuste  k  see  yeux  comme  aux  yeux  des  puissances  europ^ennei." 

I  sincerely  trust  that  M.  .Gourgeot  has  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  that  England  will 
plant  her  foot  down,  and  keep  it  there,  warding  off  all  interferenoe  with  established 
rights  by  means  of  Hinterland,  or  any  other  Quixotic  heresies,  and  dispel  onoe  for  sll 
the  notion  that  this  country  yields  to  the  damour  of  her  foreign  rivals. 

My  address  having  no  pretension  to  scientific  theorising,  but  being  of  an  altogether 
practica]  tendency,  I  would  suggest,  in  conclusion,  that  your  Society  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  investigation  and  vigilance  as  regaids  the  pending  African  negotiatioDS, 
with  a  view  of  memorialiung  Her  Majesty's  Government  on  the  necessil^  of  protecting 
British  cosmiercial  interests  to  the  utmost  of  its  power. 
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NYASALAND  AND  AFRICAN  EXPLORATION. 

Bj  the  BISHOP  OF  MANCHESTER,  Arohdeaoon  MAPLES  (of  lakoma),  the  Rev. 
D.  EERR  GROSS  (of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Miaeion),  aod  Mr.  J.  W. 
MOIR  (manager  of  the  African  Lakes  Company). 

[Addreised  t&  the  Members  in  the  Mayor's  Parlour,  Friday,  Nov.  2lBt^  1890.] 

Mb.  E.  Sowxbbuttb  read  the  following  letter  from  Consul  H.  H.  Johnston,  regretting 
that  he  was  unable  to  be  present : — 

Queen  Anne's  Mansions,  St.  James's  Park,  S-W.,  October  18th,  1890. 

Dear  Sir, — I  expect  by  the  21st  of  November  I  shall  once  more  be  on  the  seas, 
returning  to  Africa.  Tou  have  three  such  first-class  authorities  on  the  subject  to 
address  you  on  that  night  that  I  know  I  could  add  nothing  of  interest  to  what  they 
will  tell  you,  unless  I  trenched  on  the  forbidden  ground  of  politics.  What  little  I 
have  observed  of  Nyasaland  I  have  mainly  put  into  my  Qraphie  articles. — ^Veiy  truly 
yours,  H.  H.  Johnston. 

Eli  Sowerbutts,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S. 

The  following  letter  had  also  been  received  from  the  Rev.  W.  0.  Porter,  of 

Newala : — 

Newala,  Sept.  3, 1890. 

Dear  Mr.  Sowerbutts, — I  have  been  sadly  negligent  in  writing  to  friends  in  Eng- 
land this  year,  partly  perhaps  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  our  oommunications.  It 
rather  damps  one's  ardour  in  oofrespondence  not  to  know  when  one's  letters  will  get 
oS,  and  when  one  can  receive  any.  However,  I  have  had  a  little  unpleasant  experience, 
which  shall  be  an  excuse  and  incentive  to  writing  by  this  'despatch.  After  waiting 
month  after  month  for  a  safe  journey  to  the  coast,  and  some  certainty  of  getting  to 
Zanzibar,  I  left  last  Jane  for  Lindi  with  twelve  of  our  native  boys  for  Eiungani,  two 
of  them  teachers  who  had  been  home  for  a  holiday.  We  had  no  trouble  on  the  way — 
as  we  had  thought  might  be  the  case — ^f  rom  Arabs  encamped  outside  the  town  ;  and 
the  chief  of  the  German  station,  and  the  other  Gkrmans^  were  most  hospitable  and 
kind  during  the  seven  days  of  our  stay  there  waiting  for  the  German  steamer,  by 
which  we  reached  Zjanzibar,  free  of  charge,  on  July  1.  I  proposed  returning  the  end 
of  that  month  by  Grcrman  steamer  to  Mikindani,  wishing  to  try  the  route  thence  to 
Newala.  But  I  could  not  get  permission  to  come,  either  on  that  occasion  nor  again 
at  the  beginning  of  August,  by  German  steamer,  either  to  Lindi  or  Mikindani.  So  I 
had  to  use  the  Portuguese  mail  to  Minengene— otherwise  Palma,  in  Tunghi  Bay.  It 
proved  a  comfortable  and  fairly  quick  boat,  and  leaving  Zanzibar  on  Monday,  Aug.  4, 
about  7  a.m.,  we  reached  Minengene  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  A  considerable  amount 
of  bales  was  landed  there,  for  the  purchase,  I  understood,  in  great  measure,  of  india- 
rubber,  of  which  there  seems  a  fair  trade  in  that  port.  The  young  Portuguese 
officer  in  charge  of  the  fort  received  me  most  dvDly  and  hospitably  with  supper,  bed, 
and  breakfast  next  morning,  for  which  I  had  good  cause  to  be  the  more  grateful,  as 
two  Frenchmen  had  come  for  a  journey  up-country — one  of  them  a  M.  Anzelog,  who 
went  some  five  years  ago  to  examine  the  coal  deposit  on  the  Lujenda  for  the  Seyyid. 
The  custom  house  at  Palma  makes  the  passage  of  goods  that  way  disagreeable  as  well 
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MB  ezpenaiTe.    I  had  with  me  only   a  young  boy  retornisg  to  hii  parents  from 
Eiunguu,  ao  had  to  look  out  for  porters  to  Newala,  and  I  waa  ignorant  of  that  nnite, 
and  the  dittano^,  as  far  as  personal  experience  was  conoemed,  and  had  not  a  map  or 
notes  of  others'  journeys,  not  intending  to  oome  that  way.    Simba,  fonneriy  agent  fat 
an  F"g^"^  trader,  Mr.  Harrison,  took  me  into  his  house  a  second  nif^t^  nnd  hdped 
me  about  porters.    He  perhaps  might  have  been  able  to  do  more  for  me  if  he  had  not 
been  engaged  about  the  Frenchmen's  caramn.    I  planned  to  croas  the  Bomma  near 
the  coast,  but  as  there  was  difficulty  in  getting  men,  other  than  thoae  of  a  chief 
named  ICsaka,  about  two  days'  journey  inland  on  the  south  of  the  liyer,  and  these 
objected  to  go  the  way  I  wished,  I  settled  to  engage  them,  and  come  by  their  viOageL 
I  knew  there  was  some  risk,  as  the  chief  has  a  bad  character — formerly,  I  belieiTe^  waa 
very  troublesome  to  the  Portuguese,  though  now  they  have  made  friends,  and  there  is 
enmity  between  him  and  our  chief  Matola.    On  the  second  day  the  men  laid  down 
their  loads  and  demanded  their  pay,  and  went  ofif,  the  head  man,  howeTor,  remaining 
with  me  and  the  boy.    However,  they  returned  presently,  and  we  reached  ICaaka's. 
Arrived  there,  they  again  demanded  to  be  paid,  instead  of  going  on  further,  aa  agreed, 
and  th^  went  off  with  the  loada    I  followed,  not  knowing  tHiether  they  were  going 
to  plunder  them  or  what  they  would  do.    Presently  an  Arab  appeared,  as  is  genenlly 
the  case,  it  seems,  in  all  that  part  of  the  country,  both  north  and  south  of  the 
BoTuma.    Eventually  I  paid  the  men,  they  promising  to  go  on  to  the  Bovoma  next 
day.    They  were  perhaps  rsally  afraid  to  go  on  to  Lumanga's,  a  considerable  ehiBl^  a 
long  day  from  Newala.    Anyhow  it  was  all  over  with  more  carrying  by  thoae 
The  head  man,  who  was  also  engaged  as  my  cook,  went  to  his  home  at  a  distance 
an  umbreUa  of  mine.    At  first  I  thought  Msaka  was  a  poor  creature  under  the  hands 
of  the  Arab,  and  that  I  had  to  work  the  latter  to  get  more  porters,  &a    Msaka^  how- 
ever, I  think,  in  a  quiet  way,  was  sharp  and  active  enough  for  his  own  interests,  as 
natives  generally  are,  and  he  and  the  Arab  worked  well  together  for  each  other,  and 
each  for  himself,  and  so  they  got  12  rupees  and  a  4s.  doth  out  of  me  for  the  former. 
I  must  say,  however,  that  this  Msaka  would  have  some  of  my  boxes  opened.    He  did 
not  plunder,  nor  did  he  much  trouble  me,  even  when  worse  for  pomb^.    He  onfor- 
tunately  found  out  the  excellence  of  ginger-nuts,  and  was  greedy  after  them.    My 
former  head  man  and  cook  (Bonoman  by  luune)  appeared  again,  without  umbreUa  ; 
but  on  further  bargaining  for  the  journey  failed,  his  mind  being  apparently  set  on 
getting  a  kisibao,  but  in  vain.    Next  day  I  opened  negotiations  with  the  Arab^  and 
he  agreed  to  take  me  to  Lake  lidedi  for  40  rupees.    Lake  Lidedi  is  a  smaUlake  sooth 
of  Bovuma,  near  a  longer  lake — ^Nangadi — about  two  or  three  days'  journey  from 
Newala.    As  my  boy  Dandi  had  disappeared,  an  alarm  possessed  me  that  he  had 
been  kidnapped,  but  needlessly.    I  put  together  next  morning  in  bag  handkerchief, 
biscuits,  matches,  ftc.,  as  a  resource  in  case  of  desertion  by  porters.    Further  agree- 
ment  with  this  Arab  for  5  rupees  additional  for  men's  food,  and  10  rupees  for  him- 
sell    Start  delayed  because  of  pomb^  drinking.    On  14th  we  heard  that  there  was 
smallpox  on  the  way  we  intended  to  go,  %.e.,  along  the  high-ground,  and  therefore 
settled  to  go  by  Bovuma.    Next  day  the  porters  were  troublesome  about  pay.    The 
Arab  gave  up  his  engagement,  and  returned  the  money  for  portenu    The  two  Frendi- 
men  came  to  Msaka's  with  a  Portuguese  and  Simba,  dogs,  fta,  ftc.    They  seemed  to 
wish  to  avoid  any  intercourse.    At  last,  on  August  19,  I  got  to  the  Bovuma,  but 
unfortunately  the  chief  there,  Msefu,  was  a  man  who  had  last  year  been  put  into  a 
chain  at  Newala,  because  Msaka  had  seized  and  kept  three  men  from  Newala,  on 
account  of  some  former  quarrel    So  matters  were  not  much  improved.    Next  day 
the  French  caravan ;  M.  Anzelog  shot  at  hippos  and  wounded  one.    I  paid  Msefu  an 
exorbitant  charge  for  canoes  to  cross  the  Bovuma,  he  naturally  taking  advantage  of 
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the  oppoitaiiitiy  of  ramdmbeiiDg  the  chain,  u  one  may  snppoMi  With  difficulty  I 
got  porters  to  Nekwanga'a^  on  the  other  side,  at  some  diitance,  aome  being  ooaat  people^ 
who  had  come,  I  think,  with  the  French  caravan.  On  the  aand  in  the  middle  of  the 
BoTuma  they  demanded  more  pay,  to  which  my  neoeeaity,  not  my  will,  consented. 
Nekwanga  has  some  show  of  being  a  chief,  and  gave  me  goat  and  rice.  Next  day, 
however,  his  men,  after  agreeing  to  half  their  first  demand,  and  being  paid  for  part  of 
the  way,  struck  in  the  path  for  remainder,  and  then  left  me  at  a  village  before  reaching 
the  place  agreed  upon,  and  I  had  to  get  more  men,  and  pay  part  of  the  way  twice 
over.  They  seemed  to  boast  of  their  Mohammedanism  as  security  for  their  good  faith. 
The  result  shows  what  that  is  worth,  as  professed  in  that  part  at  least.  This  con- 
flict about  rate  of  pay  and  attempt  to  use  pressure,  by  leaving  loads  by  the  path  and 
going  back,  continued.  I  adopted  the  plan  of  going  on,  on  the  chance  of  the  men 
following  after  all,  which  they  did.  At  a  village  where  Dandi  and  I  arrived  by  our- 
selves, having  left  the  porters  to  oome  to  reason  by  themselves,  and  having  lost  our- 
selves till  set  en  our  path  by  a  woodcutter,  things  seemed  to  be  critical  Directly  we 
had  seated  ourselves  on  a  baraaa,  a  crowd  came  round,  excited  and  noisy,  and  we 
hurried  inside  a  house — some  trying  to  get  in,  othere  to  keep  them  out,  and  whether 
it  was  all  in  consequence  of  a  drunken  quarrel — ending,  I  think,  in  murder — which 
had  taken  place  near  to  vezy  lately,  or  whether  they  took  me  for  a  (German,  and  under 
coast  influence  were  wroth,  or  whether  it  was  merely  curiosity  aggravated  by  pomb6  I 
don|t  even  now  know.  Unfortunately  I  do  not  know  Ifakonde  dialect.  In  the  midst 
of  the  excitement  the  men  arrived  with  the  loads,  to  my  relief,  as  I  had  begun  to  give 
them  up,  and  to  consider  about  sending  for  them.  When  I  entered  Lumangas,  on  the 
sixth  day  from  Msaka's,  he  seems  to  have  been  alarmed  and  gone  for  his  gun,  thinking 
that  I  was  a  German,  and  was  much  relieved  to  flnd  that  I  was  "  Apota^"  I  tried  to 
penuade  him  to  make  friends  with  the  Qermans.  As  to  that  French  caravan,  either 
they  themselves  were  uncertain  or  they  kept  their  intentions  in  the  dark.  I  heard 
that  at  one  place  lately,  south  of  Rovuma,  the  Portuguese  flag  had  been  hoisted.  It 
seems  they  were  going  to  see  about  working  the  coal  on  the  Lujenda,  Namtusis,  and 
also  make  a  dep6t  at  Lake  Lidedi  Possibly  they  were  helping  the  Portuguese  to 
establish  themselves  in  the  district  inland  south  of  the  Rovuma.  I  understood  that 
they  were  going  to  fetch  up  more  loads  from  the  coast.  In  the  country  north  of  the 
Bovuma,  in  the  Qerman  '*  sphere  of  influence,"  there  seems  a  great  deal  of  half- 
concealed  ill-feeling  against  them,  and  Arab  influence  seems  strong  for  two  or  three 
days'  journey  inland.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  the  behaviour  of  the  new  comers  at 
Lindi  and  Mikindani  is  calculated  to  provoke  very  reasonably  the  hostility  of  the 
nativea  Considering  the  nature  of  the  Ifakonde  country,  and  the  distances,  I  do  not 
see  much  prospect  at  present  of  good  order  and  peace,  and  such  blessings  of  civiliza- 
tion following  from  the  occupation.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  that  caravans  from 
inland  will  be  diverted  to  the  routes  through  Makualand,  between  the  Rovuma  and 
Zambesi  riven.  There  is  an  immense  deal  to  be  done  yet,  if  all  this  appropriation 
and  partitioning  of  the  country  is  to  result  in  real  good  to  the  inhabitants,  a  cure  of 
the  slave  trade,  and  even  advantage  to  those  who  come  to  settle,  withal  introducing 
the  blessings  of  civilisation.  This  is  rather  a  strong  dose^  but  you  will  kindly  pardon 
the  excess,  as  the  former  deficiency  of  my  communication.  Tou  will  perhaps  see 
Archdeacon  Maples  soon.  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  meeting  him  at  Zanzibar,  and 
am  very  glad  to  find  him  fuU  of  his  former  vigour  and  life.  With  very  kind 
remembrances  to  all,  I  am,  youn  very  truly,    .  Wm.  GL  Pobxib. 


M 
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THB   HUUIQP^B   ASD! 

The  Kahop  mad  Unan  were  oertun  lunt-hcttted  penoiM  at  praMot  wlio^ 
adTtntige  ol  misUkee  which  had  been  made  and  iuilte  whidi  hed  been  eommitted  bj 
mdhridual  Afiricui  trmTeUen,  were  endeeTooiing  to  enggeet  to  ue  tiiat  nil  Aiwiam^ 
exploration  was  foolish  and  nseleea,  or  wone.    He  was  afraid  we  most  adnife  that 
oertun  miitekes  had  been  made  and  oertMn  faolta  committed,  bat  be  arind  people  te 
withhold  their  final  judgment  ontfl  we  were  aoqoainted  with  all  the 
Bnt^  admitting  that  faolti  had  been   committed   and   that   mJHtihM  had 
made,  did  it  follow  that  we  ehould  therefore  entirely  abandon  tlie  attempt  to 
Introduce  Christian  civilieation  Into  Africa  ?   Knowing  what  we  did  about  the  pre— ut 
condition  of  that  unhappy  oontinant^  was  it  poanUe  for  us  to  fold  our  hands  in  flmag 
content  and  pretend  that  we  belieTed  that  the  inhabttants  of  Africa  were  Imq^  in  a 
kind  of  savage  Arcadia  f    We  knew  that  the  Tciy  opposite  was  the  fuk    Tha  natmal 
condition  of  the  negro  savage  was  one  of  deep  moral  degradatioD  and  nnhappiaues. 
The  stronger  were  always  oppreasing,  tormenting,  and  destroying  the  WMker,  and 
both  stronger  and  weaker  were  in  a  state  of  continnal  terror  beeanae  ci  their  <AiMiA 
belief  in  the  existenoe  of  malignant  unseen  powers.    Then  we  knew  that  the  Arab 
and  the  semi- Arab  Mussulman  were  taming  the  very  riehest  and  most  populous  parti 
of  Africa  into  a  mere  human  hunting  ground,  and  using  the  better  arms  and  tlie 
hi^er  intelligence  of  a  superior  race  to  torn  Afiriea  into  a  veritable  hell  upon  earthy 
Even  if  theee  things  were  not  true,  be  held  that  the  time  had  peased  for  us  to  draw 
back  when  we  found  so  many  of  the  European  Powers  partitioning  Africa  into  apherea 
of  influence  and  penetrating  it  evdywhere  with  their  soldiers  and  traders    And  so  he 
believed  we  must  go  on  endeavouiing  to  improve  the  condition  of  Africa,  endeavoor. 
ing  to  bring  into  beneficent  contact  with  ita  savage  peoples  the  force  of  Christian 
civilisation,  and  so  to  adapt  this  force  to  their  prejudices,  theb  weakneesea^  and  their 
capacities,  that  on  the  one  hand  we  should  exclude  the  dire  evils  of  igncranoe^  aopar^ 
stitioD,  slavery,  and  dnmkenneaa,  and  on  the  other  hand  gradually  raise  Africa  to  a 
hi^er  moral  and  aocial  and  religiouB  leveL     He  thought  we  ought  to  learn  three 
leAons  from  our  experience  in  Africa,  and  especially  our  recent  experience.  We  ooght 
to  learn,  first,  a  leason  of  humility,  for  experience  showed  how  terribly  degrading  was 
the  influence  of  a  savage  life,  and  how  much  an  English  gentleman  depended  lor  the 
maintenance  of  hia  higheat  moral  attributes  upon  the  support  of  the  Christian 
society  in  which  he  is  bom  and  bred.      And,  aecondly,  he  thought  we  ought  to 
learn  a  lesson  of  watchfulness.    When  people  went  out  into  the  savage  countries  they 
ought  to  be  continually  calliiig  to  their  remembrance  the  fact  that  they  vrare  bound 
to  live  amongst  savage  peoplea  a  higher  life  than  that  which  was  around  them ;  and 
though  thia  waa  a  aecular  society,  he  ventured  to  say  they  ought  to  pray  to  God  to 
give  them  grace  to  preserve  them  from  doing  anything  in  the  centre  of  darkest  Africa 
which  they  would   be  ashamed  of  doing  in  the  flight  of  Christian  Europe.    And, 
thirdly,  he  thought  we  ought  to  leam  a  lesson  of  charity.    Who  were  we^  sitting 
in  our  arm-chaira  and  surrounded  by  the  checks  and  supports  of  Christian  society,  to 
judge  thoee  who  were  doing  our  work  in  foreign  lands,  in  the  midst  of  hindrancee  and 
difficulties  of  wliich  we  could  hardly  form  a  conception  I  The  natural  difficultieB  wero 
bad  enough — ^the  difficulties  of  penetrating  foodlees  forests  and  marshes  haunted  bj 
watchful  enemies — ^but  they  were  as  nothing  to  the  necessity  of  employing  as  our 
agents  men  who  were  nothing  better  than  full-grown  and  very  vicious  babies — men 
who  to  avoid  momentary  toil  would  throw  away  the  arms  with  which  they  had  to 
defend  themselves  and  the  food  that  was  to  keep  them  from  starvation,  and  who  to 
gratify  a  passing  whim  or  to  get  a  mouthful  of  fruit  would  lose  themselves  in  the 
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intricacies  of  a  pathleos  forest  at  the  imminent  risk  of  death.  We  ought  certainly  to 
leani  these  three  lessons ;  but  there  was  nothing  at  all  in  our  recent  experience,  to 
jostify  us  in  withdrawing  from  the  philanthropic  enteiprise  of  introducing  Christian 
dyilisation  into  Africa  and  of  trying  to  rid  her  from  the  thousand  curses  which  were 
<iiM»fcani«g  ind  desolating  her  hfe.  There  was  abundant  work  for*  the  Geographical 
Society  to  do,  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition  which  had  been  oflfored,  and  he  trusted 
th^  would  not  be  slack  in  doing  it. 

ABOHDIACON  MAFLIS's  ADDBKS. 

Archdeacon  M aflb  said  he  felt  it  a  great  honour  to  be  called  upon  to  speak  to 
them  about  the  part  of  Africa  with  which  he  was  connected,  and  in  which  he  had 
spent  so  many  years  of  his  lifeu    It  would  be  known  to  many  of  them  that  he  was 
connected  with  the  Universities  Mission^  and  as  the  Bishop  had  asked  of  what  place 
he  happened  to  be  archdeacon,  he  would  inform  them  that  he  was  Archdeacon  of 
Nyasa.    He  had  lived  there  for  the  Isst  five  yean,  and  his  present  object  was  to  tell 
them  something  of  the  life  of  the  people  there.    It  was  about  the  east  side  of  the  lake 
alone  that  he  would  speak.    The  Bishop  had  very  properly  pointed  out  that  one 
feature  of  savage  life  in  Africa  was  that  the  stronger  tribes  were  always  preying  on 
the  weaker ;  and  in  no  part  of  Africa  was  this  more  constantly  to  be  seen  than  in  the 
part  of  which  he  was  spesking.    Th^  would  see  on  the  map,  a  little  above  the  north 
end  of  the  lake,  the  name  of  the  Magwangwara  tribe.     With  this  tribe  the  Uuiversities 
Misaon  has  had  a  precarious  sort  of  friendship  for  the  last  five  years.    Their  mission 
stations  had  been  raided  by  the  Magwangwara,  but  some  visits  they  had  since  paid  to 
the  tribe  had  resulted  in  a  kind  of  precarious  friendship.    That  friendship  had  been 
of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  tribes  along  the  east  shore  of  Nyasa.    The  Magwang- 
wara were  still  very  wild  and  warlike,  living  only  for  plunder  and  raj^e,  but  to  a 
great  extent  they  respected  the  minion,  and  were  unwilling  to  do  anything  to  ihe 
villages   along  the  lake   side  which   would   bring  them  into  disfavour  with  the 
missioiiarie&    So  this  precarious  friendship  they  had  with  the  Magwangwara,  among 
idiom  they  had  no  mission  stations  as  yet^  they  were  careful  to  utilise  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  along  the  lake  with  whom  they  had  direct  relatbns.    Nyasa  was  350 
miles  long,  and  about  55  miles  broad  at  its  widest    It  was  almdSt  without  islands* 
Likoma  and  Chisumulu  were  practically  the  only  two,  and  on  these  were  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Nyasa  branch  of  the  mission.    Likoma  had  a  population  of  about 
8,000,  which  was  a  very  large  number  for  an  island  five  nules  long,  and  scarcely  more 
than  three  in  average  breadth.^  They  all  spoke  one  language,  and  were  a  very  quiet, 
peaceable  people,  as  were  also  the  Nyasa  people  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake. 
The  island  of  Chisumulu  was  about  a  third  of  the  size  of  the  other,  and  had  a  popula- 
tion of  1,200.    From  these  two  islands  the  Universities  Mission  did  all  it  could  along 
the  lake  shore  to  civilise  and  Christianise  the  people.    They  were  largely  helped  in 
their  work  by  the  possession  of  a  really  fine  steamer,  named  the  Charles  Jansen,  named 
after  one  of  their  missionaries,  who,^seven  years  ago,  laid  down  his  life  on  the  shore  of 
the  lake.    The  steamer  enabled  them  to  go  about  the  lake  very  quickly  and  easily. 
It  was  a  peculiar  thing  that  all  along  the  eastern  shore  the  villages — or  it  would  be 
more  proper  to  call  them  towns — were  built  absolutely  on  the  lake  shores.    They 
would  see,  therefore,  how  important  to  the  mission  was  the  possession  of  a  steamer. 
It  might  be  interesting  to  explain  a  little  how  these  towns  were  built    The  houses 
were  the  ordinary  native  huts,  and  they  frequently  tumbled  down,  and  sometimes 
were  burned  down.    The  natives  generally  chose  a  spot  where  there  was  a  large 
stretch  of  dry  sand  running  out  into  the  water,  and  immediately  behind  it  a  swamp. 
The  swamp  was  a  death-bringing  thing  to  Europeans,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for 
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them  to  settle  in  any  of  these  towns.  But  while  the  swamp  was  death  to  the 
European  it  was  life  to  the  African.  The  Magwangwara  tribe,  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  raiding  the  poor  Kyasa  people  whereyer  they  could,  carried  off  boys  and  girls 
as  slaves,  and  left  behind  them  a  scene  of  desolation.  But  these  swamps  were  a 
barrier  the  Magwangwara  could  not  cross,  and  knowing  this,  the  Nyasa  natives  fixed 
upon  these  spits  of  sand  as  the  safest  sites  for  their  vilkges.  The  most  important 
chief  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  was  Makanjila.  The  only  man  who  came  near 
him  in  influence  was  Jumbe,  at  Kota-Eota.  It  had  been  specially  arranged  by  the 
British  Government  that  Makanjila  should  be  included  within  British  territory.  It 
was  thought  that  if  Makanjila  were  included,  as  well  as  Jumbe,  peace  might  be  patdied 
up  between  two  chiefs  who  were  always  in  a  state  of  great  jealousy  against  eadi  other. 
He  would  not  detain  the  meeting  with  details  regarding  the  mission  work  at  TA^wmi, 
A  certain  number  of  people  had  responded  to  their  teaching, and  a  lazge  numbermore 
were  considerably  under  their  influence.  In  almost  every  town  in  their  district  they 
had  placed  native  teachers,  trained  at  Zanzibar,  and  for  Africans  these  native  teadien 
were  highly  educated.  They  were  doing  good  work,  and  in  nearly  eveiy  one  of  the 
towns  had  obtained  the  respect  of  the  chiefiei.  The  missionaries  did  all  they  could  to 
keep  the  chiefs  at  peace  with  one  another,  and  except  for  the  fear  of  the  Magwangwai* 
peace  did  reign  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake.  The  missionaries  were  thus 
doing  something  to  prepare  the  way  for  trade  and  commerce.  In  the  few  years  he 
had  lived  at  Likoma  he  had  seen  the  wh#le  population  clothed.  When  he  first  set  foot 
on  the  island  there  was  hardly  a  piece  of  cloth  amongst  the  8,000  people.  Man- 
chester handkerchiefs  and  Manchester  sheetings  were  the  currency  used  by  the  mia* 
sionaries,  and  in  this  way  the  natives  had  come  to  be  clothed.  The  missionaries  owed 
a  great  deal  more  to  Manchester  handkerchiefs  and  Manchester  cloth  than  Manchester 
people  could  guess.  It  was  their  poasession  of  goods  of  this  kind  that  saved  them  on 
one  notable  occasion  from  the  Magwangwara,  who  aigued  that  if  they  destroyed  the 
missionaries  they  would  destroy  the  source  from  which  these  goods  came.  So  the  vote 
was  given  against  exterminating  the  station  of  Masad,  on  the  principle  that  it  would 
be  a  foolish  thing  to  kill  the  goose  with  the  golden  eggsi  Archdeacon  Maples  closed 
his  speech  with  a  few  other  details  of  his  work  amongst  the  Nyasa  people. 

MB.  J.  W.  MOIB'B  ADDBBBS. 

Mr.  John  W.  Mont  said  he  had  been  asked  to  say  a  little  with  regard  to  the 
products  of  Nyasaland  and  the  efforts  that  were  being  made  to  make  the  countiy  more 
valuable  commercially.  When  the  missionaries  first  went  into  Central  Africa,  twelve 
years  ago,  they  found  a  country  much  depopulated  by  the  slave  trade,  and  not  very 
fruitful.  Apart  from  ivory  and  small  quantities  of  indiarubber  there  was  almost 
nothing  to  export  from  the  country.  The  missionaries  needed  native  labour,  and  paid 
for  it  in  Manchester  goods,  so  the  natives  looked  upon  them  very  much  as  traders.  They 
were  received  very  kindly,  partly  on  this  account  and  partly  because  they  came  from 
the  country  of  the  Makololo,  who  received  them  as  the  "  brothers  "  Livingstone  had 
promised  to  send.  A  little  later  the  African  Lakes  Company  came  into  the  dis- 
trict and  were  well  received,  because  they  were  considered  to  be  the  "  brothers  "  of 
the  missionaries.  Almost  the  first  thing  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  com- 
pany, after  the  preliminary  difficulties  had  been  overcome,  was  the  introducing  of 
those  things  that  ought  to  be  sources  of  wealth  to  the  natives.  What  he  would  mention 
first,  as  of  particular  interest  to  Manchester  people,  was  the  efforts  made  to  introduce 
cotton  into  Central  Africa.  They  found  on  going  first  into  the  district,  as  Ltvingrtone 
had  found  before  them,  cotton  trees  in  small  groups  round  most  of  the  villages.  The 
dozen  or  so  of  trees  belonging  to  each  village  were  allowed  to  grow  quite  uncultivaM, 
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ftnd  prodaoed  cotton  of  a  fair  descrq^tioii,  which  wm  laborioiuly  woven  on  a  small 
frame  mto  piecee  of  doth  5^  or  6  feet  long,  and  8  or  4  inches  broad.  The  Airican  Lakes 
Company  tried  cotton  seed  from  different  countries^  and  one  plant  from  Peruvian  seed 
grew  splendidly  on  the  hills,  and  produced  a  cotton  superior  to  the  indigenous.    The 
seed  obtained  was  carefully  sown  near  Eatunga's^  on  the  Shir^  River,  and  promises 
well,  although  cotton  raising  is  not  yet  beyond  the  experimental  stage.    Just  before 
he  left  the  district  he  had  some  difficulty  in  buying  a  piece  of  land  for  these  experi- 
ments from  the  Makolola    He  called  one  or  two  of  the  chiefs  together  and  explained 
what  the  company  meant  to  do,  and  how  it  would  benefit  the  natives,  and  promised 
to  get  seeds  from  different  parts  of  the  world  to  experiment  with  them,  and  later  to 
distribute  seeds  to  the  chiefs,  that  they  also  might  grow  good  cotton.    In  addition  to 
cotton  the  company  had  tried  to  cultivate  various  other  things.     They  had  tried 
several  fibres,  some  of  which  seemed  to  be  thriving  excellently,  and  might  in  time 
be  worth  exporting  in  quantity.    An  experiment  had  been  made  with  indigo,  but 
unfortunately  it  did  not  seem  to  have  succeeded,  because  they  had  had  to  devote  all 
their  attention  for  a  time  to  the  Arabs,  so  that  in  spite  of  considerable  outlay  in  the 
indigo  experiments  he  could  say  nothing  definite  yet  as  to  the  prospects.    Among 
other  things  they  had  tried  were  tea  and  cocoa,  but  these  were  purely  in  the  experi- 
mental stage  so  for.     Several  drugs  had  also  been  tried,  and  some  promised  welL 
Another  thing  was  coffee,  which  had  been  a  considerable  success.    The  last  yeai''s  crop 
sent  to  this  country  had  realised  104s.  a  hundredweight    In  1878  the  gardener  of 
the  Blantyre  Mission  had  taken  out  with  him  to  Central  Africa  two  coffee  trees  from 
the  Botanical  Qardens  at  Edinbuigh.    One  of  them  died,  but  the  other  shot  up  into 
a   vigorous  tree.      Every    single   seed   was    planted    and  carefully  tended,   and 
something  like  80  per  cent  reached  maturity  and  bore  fuU  crops,  so  that  before 
long  acres  and  acres  were  planted  with  coffee  trees.      They  might  say,  then,  that 
coffee   was  a  great   success.      The  coffee   was  of    excellent   quality,   but  there 
was   one    d^ous   drawback,   which  he  hoped    before   long   would    be  removed. 
The    coffse   trees   ceased   to   bear   sooner   than    was  the   case    with  the  coffee 
trees  in  CSeylon,  probably  because  some  necessary  constituent  was  deficient  in  the  soil. 
The  company  had  also  tried  to  introduce  various  fruit  trees.    European  vegetables 
had  been  largely  grown  by  the  missionarieB  and  by  the  company,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  introduction  of  fruit  and  vegetables  would  help  to  make  the  country 
not  only  more  pleasant  for  Europeans  but  also  to  increase  their  health.    The  fruit 
trees  which  the  company  were  trying  had  been  obtained  from  Cape  Town,  Natal, 
Malta,  Lisbon,  Algiers,  and  other  places.    Some  of  them  were  thriving  splendidly. 
In  regard  to  the  future  of  Central  Africa  he  had  great  hopes,  and  in  particular  with 
regard  to  the  district  of  which  he  was  speaking ;  but  as  an  honest  man  and  a  "  canny 
Scot,"  he  must  say  that  in  the  meantime  he  could  not  endorse  all  that  had  been  said 
by  soma    It  was  originally  a  poor  country,  although  certainly  increasing  in  value* 
They  hoped  that  some  of  the  things  with  which  they  were  experimenting  would  turn 
out  of  very  considerable  commercial  value.    The  district,  too,  might  yield  gold  abun- 
dantly.   At  the  same  time  it  was  unquestionable  that  the  country  was  still  rather 
a  poor  country,  and  needed  a  great  deal  of  capital  and  energy  for  its  development. 
He  yielded  to  none  in  hopefulness  as  to  the  future,  but  warned  them  against  being  too 
sanguine.    Admimstration  in  such  a  country  should  be  strictly  economical  at  the 
outset,  and  should  be  so  planned  that  it  should  expand  with  its  growth  in  wealth. 
The  Congo  Frse  State  had  burdened  itself  with  expenses  more  heavily  than  the 
country  could  well  afford ;  and,  from  what  he  had  heard  in  Manchester  during  the 
past  few  days,  he  feared  that  these  taxes  might  paralyse  commerce.    Mr.  Moir  after- 
wards gave  an  account  of  their  troubles  with  the  Arabs.   When  the  company  went  into 
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the  ooontry,  thtrtoen  jmn  ago^  they  altogether  trmted  to  the  goodwill  of  the  netivw. 
At  fint  they  were  auppoMd  to  be  like  the  minioiiariei,  but  the  natiTee  aeon  learned 
to  diicriminate  between  them.  He  looked  back,  with  thankfnlneM,  to  the  faet  thai 
the  men  whom  the  diieeton  ol  the  oompany  aeleoted  to  begin  their  work  wen  men 
whom  the  Britiah  nation  oonld  ragard  with  pride.  They  went  there  aa  honeat  BdUJi 
tradera^  with  a  good  reputation  to  maintain.  They  had  a  little  adTantnge  over  tiie 
mifliionariea,  because  the  nattTas  speedily  saw  that  a  greater  amount  of  gooda 
throned  their  hands  than  through  Uie  hands  ol  the  miasionarieB.  The  year  1884 
one  of  dreadful  disaster  and  kias  to  the  company.  First  of  all.  one  of  the  Makololo 
chiefs  was  shot  by  a  European.  The  natnrea  aent  to  the  station  demanding  a  pre- 
posterous payment,  and  coupled  with  the  demand  for  gooda  was  a  demand  that  a 
European  woman  and  child  should  be  handed  over  to  them.  Fortunately,  they  had 
fortified  a  house,  whieh  bad  been  built  for  such  emergendes ;  and  when  the  uafchre 
emissaries  arriTod  they  were  able  to  make  a  great  show  of  force.  The  letter  oon- 
taining  the  native  demands  was  torn  up  before  the  enussariea,  who  were  told  to  go 
back  and  say  that  such  demands  could  not  be  listened  to.  The  emiasaries  were  so 
much  impressed  with  the  show  of  force  the  white  men  were  able  to  make  that  tlM 
nativea  deemed  it  prudent  not  to  make  an  attack.  With  the  aasistanoe  of  Conanl 
Foote  they  were  able,  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  weeks,  to  make  peace  for  a  merely 
trifling  payment.  This  left  them  with  more  prestige  than  they  had  before.  Hardly 
a  month  passed  before  another  blow  fell  upon  them  in  oomeequence  of  the  inaarrection 
of  the  Machinjire,  a  native  tribe,  against  the  Portuguese.  It  waa  mainly  through  the 
pluck  of  a  volunteer  force,  under  the  conmiand  of  hie  brother,  Mr.  Fred  Moir,  that 
this  insuirection  was  put  down.  This  left  them  with  greater  preetige  than  ever.  A 
little  later  a  farther  trouble  fell  upon  them  in  consequence  of  the  rising  of  a  tribe 
from  the  south-east  of  the  lake ;  and  then  came  a  tremendous  attack  by  the  Aiabs^ 
which  they  were  fortunately  able  to  withstand.  Consul  O'Neill  and  the  Bev.  Lawrence 
Scott  coming  at  an  opportune  moment  to  their  assistance.  He  hoped  that  the  detaila 
he  had  been  able  to  give,  with  regard  to  the  work  of  the  African  Lakes  Company,  were 
not  without  some  interest  to  the  conmiercial  community  of  Manchester. 

THB  BIV.  B.  KXBB  CB0B8*B  AODBESS. 

The  Rev.  D.  Exbb  Cboss,  of  the  Free  Church  Mission,  said  that  the  work  in 
which  he  was  engaged  waa  on  the  west  shore  of  the  lake.  Nyasa  might  well  be  oalled 
a  great  lake,  for  its  surface  area  was  14,220  square  milea.  It  waa  1,600  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  and  received  the  drainage  of  a  very  large  atretch  of  country.  The  genenl 
configuration  of  Africa  could  be  illustrated  by  taking  an  ordinaiy  soup  plate  and 
taming  it  upside  down.  The  border  represented  the  unhealthy  coast  aree,  and  the 
raised  part  the  plateau  country  found  in  the  centre  of  the  continent.  Along  the 
western  shore  of  the  lake  the  Free  Church  had  thirteen  stations,  some  of  them 
conducted  by  natives.  The  tribes  along  the  western  shore  were  puny,  inaigniftcant 
people.  The  influential  tribes  lived  on  the  hSla.  The  country  west  of  Nyaaa  was 
comparatively  healthy.  The  temperature  waa  very  equable,  and  the  nativea  were 
exceedingly  friendly  to  white  men,  and  gave  them  every  encouragement  to  aettle  in 
their  midst.  It  was,  however,  not  so  much  to  the  west  shore  as  the  north  end  of  the 
lake,  where  he  had  lived  for  five  years^  that  he  wished  to  direct  their  attention.  Some 
parts  of  Nyasaland  were  exceedingly  fruitful,  and  some  parts  were  somewhat  poor. 
Of  the  north  end  he  might  say  that  it  was  to  some  extent  an  arcadia.  He  had  aeen 
many  countries,  but,  perhaps,  none  that  could  beat  this  part  of  Africa,  particularly 
after  you  left  the  north  end  of  the  lake  and  went  towards  the  hill  country.    Consul 
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Johnson,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  had  spoken  very 
highly  of  this  oountry.    Tou  oould  walk  all  day  long  under  banana  trees  and  in  the 
banana  groves.    There  were  thirty-two  different  yarieties  of  bananas  and  plantains. 
The  native  houses  were  very  well  built  and  deanly.    When  on  the  march  he  often 
lived  in  them,  and  found  them  very  comfortable.    The  rainfall  was  very  great  over 
Nyasaland,  and  the  lake  received  t)ie  waters  of  nine  great  rivers  between  Earonga  and 
Parambira  Bay.      In  the  district  of  which  he  was  speaking  the  people  had  an 
abundanoe  of  cattle ;  and  one  oould  not  walk  many  miles  without  coming  across 
great  herds  of  these  beautiful  animals.    The  soene,  on  looking  down  upon  the  valleys, 
was  pleasant  indeed.    Herds  of  cattle  grazing,  the  herdboys  playing  on  their  pipes 
and  cow-bells  tinkling.    It  was  indeed  a  pleasant  land.    He  grew  his  own  coffee,  and 
eventually  he  would  grow  his  own  tea.    Tomatoes  attained  the  size  of  his  double-fist. 
Most  European  proviuons  could  be  grown,  and  almost  everything  they  had  tried  had 
turned  out  well.    Cotton  grew  extensively.    One  district  was  veiy  rich  indeed  in 
cotton,  and  you  could  hardly  go  into  the  village  without  seeing  one  or  two  African 
looms  at  work.    The  patterns  turned  out  are  very  pretty.    The  country  was  exceed- 
ingly rich,  not  only  in  cotton  but  in  iron.    He  had  counted  on  one  hillside  as  many 
as  five  smelting  furnaces,  and  there  was  hardly  a  village  which  had  not  one  or  two 
blacksmiths'  shops.    From  the  geographical  point  of  view  tins  oountry  was  exceedingly 
interesting.    Leaving  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  and  travelling  for  three  days,  you 
reached,  after  a  stiff  climb,  a  plateau  which  runs  right  on  to  the  south  end  of  Lake 
Tanganyika.   The  route  was  along  what  was  known  as  the  Stevenson  Road.    Within 
a  day's  march  of  each  other  were  waters  which  ran  south  and  west,  and  ultimately 
reached  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  means  of  the  Congo  and  waters  which  found  their 
way  east  to  the  Indian  Ocean.    The  temperature  was  equable.    There  were  two 
seasons,  a  season  of  rain  and  a  season  of  dry  weather.    The  rainy  season  usually  began 
about  November  and  lasted  till  the  middle  of  ApriL    The  rainfall  was  upwards  of 
100  inches.    The  diy  season  was  from  May  to  November,  but  seldom  a  month  passed 
during  the  dry  season  without  a  gentle  shower  of  rain.    White  ants  are  found  generally 
all  over  Africa,  but  in  these  uplands  no  white  ants  are  found.    To  give  an  idea  of  the 
richness  of  the  produce  he  might  say  that  he  could  buy  an  ox  for  what  cost  him  seven 
shillixtgs,  a  sheep  for  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  and  six  fowls  for  one  shilling.    Food 
was  everywhere  abundant,  and  the  natives  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  in  some  cases 
three  crops  in  a  single  year.    Dr.  Cross  gave  an  account  of  a  journey  he  made  to 
Lake  Hikwa  last  November  in  company  part  of  the  way  with  Consul  Johnson.    The 
first  six  days  of  the  journey  were  exceedingly  pleasant.    The  oountry  was  green  and 
fertile,  and,  but  for  the  absence  of  oountry  houses,  might  be  taken  for  a  part  of 
England.    After  crossing  the  range  which  forms  the  basin  of  Lake  Hikwa  the  aspect 
of  the  country  entirely  changed,  and  for  three  days  they  were  travelling  through  one 
of  the  most  barren  deserts  he  had  ever  seen.    It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
they  obtained  from  the  natives  food  and  water.   When  they  had  got  to  a  point  twelve 
miles  from  Lake  Hikwa,  Mr.  Johnson  was  compelled  to  return,  and  Mr.  Cross  went  on 
alone.    He  'reached  the  lake  with  great  difficulty.    It  was  entirely  different  in 
character  from  Lake  Nyasa.    The  water  was  braddsh,  and  the  sand  was  covered  with 
a  white  incrustation,  as  of  some  kind  of  salt    He  brought  back  with  him  from  Lake 
Hikwa  specimens  of  the  water,  the  shells,  and  other  things.    Mr.  Cross  added  a 
number  of  particulars  in  regard  to   the  work  of  the  mission  with  which  he  is 
connected. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Betth  moved  a  vote  ot  thanks  to  the  Mayor  for  the  use  of  his  parlour, 
and  also  to  the  three  gentlemen  who  had  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  subject  of 
Nyasa.    These  gentlemen,  he  said,  were  worthy  successors  of  such  explorers  as  Dr. 
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liriDgBtoiM^  and  wen  domg  modi  to  eominlidite  and  devdop  llie  watk  wUch  kid 
been  eo  honoanb^  b^gnn.    We  had  an  iOnebratwn  hen  ol  mii 
tiuvpicwatkekeelj  allied  with  eoDimeroe,4iieeneiwctiiis entile 0*1^^     Hn^ 
tbej  thonld  take  to  heart  the  warning  giv«n  hj  Mr.  Meir  thai  the 
defdopment  o<  the  eiwuiUj  waa  bound  to  be  a  work  of  tfrnei    lailiiaUiiB 
ol  cfTiliBBlaon  eonld  not  be  devek)ped  in  a  dij.    If  thej  aceomplMiwil 
qoarter  of  a  eentory  thej  would  havo  done  it  qviefcly. 

Mr.  Smnr  K  Kktmxb  eeoopded  the  motion,  iriuch  waa  hearti^ 

Mr.  SowBQBDm  ezpbuned  that  one  of  the  three  apeaken  had 
meeUug  from  Glasgow,  another  from  Edinbnigfa,  and  the  third  from  fjuiaaiT  They^ 
wera  peihapa  three  of  the  moat  diatingmahed  men  Britaxnliad  at  work  in  thnt  part  of 
Africa. 

Archdeaeon  MATf.M  responded,  and  a  Tote  of  thanki  waa  afterwards  g;iv«B  to 
the  Biahop  on  the  motion  of  CSieralier  Fbokucb,  aeeonded  bjpfr. 

The  prooeedingii  then  terminated. 


BOOK    NOTICES. 

GEOGRAPHT.         TWO   NEW   BOOESL 
Map  Stodiee  of  the  Meicantile  World.     B7  John  Teala,  ULD^  F.G.a,  fte. 


>:«',r.i:H:' 


1890.    pp.386.    Nomeroiia  tablea.    Geo.  Phi)i^;&  Son,  London. 

The  -Golden  Gates  of  Trade,  with  oar  Home  Indoatriea.      B7  John  Teat^ 
liLkD.,  F.G.S.,  Ac.    pp.  354.    Map,  Index.    Fhifip  &  Son.  London. 

Theae  two  books  on  the  subject  of  "Oommercial  Inatractian,''  are  s  noble 
addition  to  the  handbooks  on  the  sabject  akeady  pnblidied  bj  Dr.  Teata. 

Dr.  YeatB  Bays,  **  Onr  Map  Studies  of  the  Mercantile  World  not  only  indicate  tiie 
most  prominent  place  of  prodaction  .  .  .  bat  illastrate  the  following  important 
prindples :  Eztremea  of  **^«m*1ii>  or  sterility  of  soil  most  limit  the  retoms  of  Inboor, 
yet  not  so  moch  as  mental  indigence  leasens  the  reward.  Eadi  couniry  is 
considered  here,  primarily,  from  a  commercial  point  of  Tiew,  and  pains  an 
taken  to  show  the  trade  division  and  area  to  which  it  natural^  belonggw^ 
the  density,  and  indirectly  the  condition,  of  its  popnlation,  ite  mineral  resoorces, 
its  principal  producti,  tts  markets,  its  porti^  the  extent  of  its  commerce^  with  oar 
particular  share,  and  the  prospects  of  enlargement  it  afiEordsL"  In  this  ▼olmne  the 
world  is  dealt  with  by  countries,  statistical  abstracts  of  the  continents  are  giren,  and 
a  tabulated  list  of  the  produce  of  the  British  Isles. 

The  second  volume,  ''The  Golden  Gates  of  Trade,"  treats  upon  the  following 
questions  in  a  graphic  manner:  Necessaries,  conveniences,  oomforti,  and  Inxaiies; 
sources  of  supply;  division  of  labour;  rural  occupations;  town  pursuits,  marketi^ 
and  trade  centres ;  great  dties  and  capitals;  internal  and  external  trade;  ebb  and 
flow,  with  circulation  of  merchandise ;  competition  and  co-operatkm;  migration  at 
home  and  emigration  abroad;  commercial  site  of  the  United  Kingdom;  our  great  oceanic 
communications ;  railway  thoroughfares  and  trade  junctions ;  importing  and  export- 
ing ;  a  student's  requirements  for  business ;  new  openings  for  trade ;  fellow  tnden — 
rivals  in  business ;  conmiercial  facilities ;  studies  of  the  United  Kingdom— a  key 
to  our  home  trade;  natural  trade  divisions  of  Europe,  of  England,  Asia.  Africa, 
America,  and  Australia ;  alimentary  and  industrial  essentials,  with  auxiliary  products 
of  the  mercantile  world,  Ac,  &c  The  two  books  (whidi  are  sold  separately)  are 
full  of  suggestions  for  those  who  are  able  to  profit  thereby,  and  of  facts  whidi  are 
marshalled  in  a  striking  and  agreeable  way  to  the  student,  the  teacher,  or  the  mer- 
chant.   The  books  are  well  and  clearly  printed. 
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LOS  ANGELES  AND  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA: 

A  RETROSPECT. 

Bt  Mb.  L  W.  Thompson. 

(Addreaaed  to  the  Members  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  Wednesday,  Dec.  2nd,  1890.) 

Whin  I  intimated  to  our  aecretary  a  willingneM  to  read  to  you  a  paper  upon 
Califomia,  the  farthest  idea  in  my  thoughts  was  that  such  a  prominence  would  be 
allotted  it  in  connection  with  your  Society's  prooeedings.  Whilst  living  in  that 
section  of  the  United  States,  never  for  a  moment  did  I  think  I  should  become  identified 
in  any  way  with  the  Manchester  Qeognphical  Society,  else  I  should  doubtless  have 
provided  myself,  not  only  with  photographs,  but  also  one  or  more  maps  of  the  district 
in  which  I  lived*  Under  the  circumstances  this  is  somewhat  unfortunate,  and  to  be 
regretted. 

To  many  Englishmen,  the  very  idea  of  journeying  to  California  seems  beset  with 
many  trials  and  dangers,  and  whilst  it  is  impossible  to  measure  distances  with  the 
mind's  eye,  it  does  not  seem,  standing  as  we  do  here,  as  though  we  had  only  reached 
the  half-way  house  when  we  set  foot  upon  the  wharf  at  New  York.  Though,  as  I  have 
just  said,  it  is  somewhat  impossible  to  measure  distances  with  the  eye  of  the  mind,  it 
may  not  apply  with  equal  force  when  brought  into  contact  with  circumstances  or 
events.  Some  sections  of  the  natif  e^bom  Americans  appear  to  me  to  be  somewhat 
wanting  in  their  geographical  knowledge.  Whether  this  may  be  attributable  to  their 
having  been  careless  at  school,  or  through  a  lack  of  energy  in  the  teaching  depart- 
ment, I  do  not  know.  It  was  a  source  of  amusement  to  me  to  hear  them  boast  of 
their  country,  and  draw  some  of  the  most  illiterate  ideas  of  places  of  which  they 
have  often  heard,  but  never  seen.  It  would  be  invidious  on  my  part  to  condeom  the 
many  for  the  faults  of  the  few,  and  as  my  experiences  brought  me  into  contact  with 
the  few,  I  might  assume  that  any  strictures  of  mine  might  be  saddled  upon  the  right 
shoulders. 

The  American  is  proud  of  his  great  nation — and  naturally  so— yet  he  tries  to 
cast  a  slight  occasionally  upon  the  "  Old  Country,"  as  he  terms  it,  forgetting  that  the 
actne  of  wisdom  is  not  confined  to  any  nationality. 

The  name  of  California  has  been  made  memorable,  not  because  of  its  orange 
orchards,  or  even  its  canned  peaches,  but  mainly  from  its  gold  diggings,  which,  since 
the  year  1849,  have  been  one  of  its  great  sources  of  wealth. 

Los  Angeles,  or  the  City  of  Angels,  is  not  a  port,  the  sea  being  some  15  or  16 
miles  distant,  the  nearest  port  being  San  Pedro,  to  which  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway 
run  trains  daily.  A  few  miles  north,  on  the  coast,  stands  the  town  of  Santa  Monica, 
which  is  utilised  largely  as  a  seaside  bathing  resort.  On  the  sands,  a  little  above  the 
tidal  mark,  have  been  pitched  a  great  number  of  tents,  belonging  to  private  families 
from  the  city,  who  go  down  during  the  hot  summer  season  spending  weeks  with  their 
friends  under  canvas,  daily  bathing  in  the  surf  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  has  proved 
one  method  of  living  at  the  seaside,  without  paying  any  rent.  In  the  year  1888, 
however,  the  town  authorities  of  Santa  Monica  decided  that  no  more  tents  should  be 
allowed,  whilst  those  which  had  been  there  for  yean  were  not  to  be  disturbed. 
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One  of  the  anomaliaB  in  oonnection  with  American  inititations  is  thft6 
politics,  the  Btrwigettefli  being  in  the  bot  that  the  Republican  ahould  be  so 
■ervatiye,  whilst  the  Democrat  should  be  so  liberal.  I  remember  on  one  oocaaoa 
putting  the  question  to  a  native- bom  Calif omian,  "Can  you  give  me  any  informAtion 
in  regard  to  American  poUtics!"  "  In  which  way  I"  I  was  asked.  '<  Well,*' I  responded, 
"  the  presidential  election  is  coming  o£  A  lot  of  you  are  talking  of  the  RepubKcaOt 
whilst  others  are  talking  of  the  Democratic,  ticket.  Americans  are  living  under  a 
Republican  Goyeniment.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  Democrat  and  a  Republicanf 
His  answer  was  unique,  "  I'm  dam'd  if  I  know."  Tou  perceive,  in  politics  no  less 
than  geography,  they  are  as  well  educated  as  a  few  Englishmen. 

One  feature  in  their  characters — ^the  women  equally  with  the  men — is  a  senae 
of  independence.  This  is  nurtured  in  them,  and  sometimes  I  was  inclined  to  think  it 
had  a  tendency  to  beget  a  spirit  of  impertinence. 

We  often  hear  of  and  read  about  American  wit. .  My  impression  is  that  it  is  not 
generated  to  any  extent  on  the  Fecific  slope. 

The  great  trunk  lines  of  railway  are  to  be  thanked  for  much  of  the  push  and 
energy  displayed  in  the  great  far  west  The  finding  of  gold  on  the  Sierras  was 
the  initiatory  step  in  the  development  of  this  part  of  a  great  oountry. 

Los  Angeles,  which  bean  the  name  of  being  the  capital  of  Southern  California, 
has  now  a  population  of  from  50,000  to  60,000  inhabitants.  It  has  been  a  boomed 
city,  otherwise  its  progress  might  not  have  been  so  great.  The  County  contains  more 
than  100,000  population,  with  an  area  of  about  2,500,000  acres.  Present  death  rate^ 
12*5  per  thousand.  My  entrance  into  this  oifcy  was  somewhat  disappointing,  the 
glowing  accounts  I  had  heard  having  led  me  to  anticipate  a  much  more  beantifiil 
appearance.  On  emerging  from  the  railway  station  (or  Depot  as  it  is  called  here),  oo 
San  Fernando  Street,  I  saw  before  me  a  lot  of  property,  prindpaUy  wood-built  and 
dirty  looking,  with  an  admixture  of  brick-fronted  structures,  the  tendency  of  whieh 
gave  a  poverty-looking  appearance  to  the  wooden  buildings.  The  wood  of  which  they 
were  built  was  of  a  dirty-brownish  hue,  and  of  a  very  coarse  and  brittly  nature, 
much  resembling  a  sort  of  bastard  cedar.  I  was  subsequeni;)y  told  it  was  Oregon 
redwood. 

The  San  Fernando  Street  Depot  is  a  wooden  structure,  and  at  this  time  (November, 
1887)  the  principal  station  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway.  Since  then  they  have 
erected  a  new  and  modem  structure  somewhere,  about  two  or  two  and  a  half  miks 
farther  west 

Los  Angeles  is  divided  into  two  sections,  viz.,  Los  Angeles  and  East  Los  Angeles, 
the  dividing  line  being  the  river.  The  Los  Angeles  River  is  broad  but  shallow,  no 
great  volume  of  water  coming  down  between  its  banks,  except  during  the  rainy 
season.  Occasionally  it  has  overflowed,  causing  a  great  amount  of  trouble  to  that 
section  of  inhabitants  living  in  the  lower  part  of  the  dty.  You  see  they  can  have 
floods,  without  coming  to  the  ''Manchester  Ship  Canal "  to  find  them.  East  Los  Angeles 
is  principally  used  for  residential  purposes,  whilst  the  main  business  section  is  located 
between  the  river  and  the  centre  of  the  city,  mostly  contiguous  to  the  line  of  railway. 

The  city  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  with  a  series  of  low  hills,  ranging  from 
two  hundred  to  about  four  hundred  feet  high,  the  highest  of  them  being  at  the  top  of 
College  Street,  and  is  a  conspicuous  landmark  for  miles,  looking  immediately  over 
Sonora  or  Spanish  town,  a  section  ef  the  city  in  which  the  Mexican  and  Spanish 
element  preponderate.  The  clay  is  of  a  veiy  peculiar  character,  and  would  prove  veiy 
interesting  to  the  geologist,  inasmuch  as  it  conveys  the  impression  of  undergoing  a 
sort  of  transition.  Some  of  it  appean  to  be  too  hard  to  be  day,  yet  too  soft  to  be 
called  stone,  and  this  is  sometimes  found  at  a  depth  of  several  feet  below  a  bed  of 
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good  loAmy  soiL  In  some  pfttohes  are  to  be  foand  embedded  innumerable  email 
«tonefl)  which  conyeys  the  impreasion  of  its  having  been  8ub}eoted  at  some  distant 
period  to  the  actbn  of  the  tides.  This  was  particularly  noticed  in  the  grading  of 
Belle- Vue  Avenue  above  Beuna  Vista  Street. 

During  my  stay  some  brickfields  were  in  operation  on  College  Street,  the  main 
labour  of  which  vras  performed  by  Chinamen.  I  cannot  speak  very  highly  of  the 
quality  of  the  bricks  themselves.  They  would  be  of  no  use  in  this  country  for  outside 
work.  For  inner  walls  they  might  possibly  do,  because  no  difficulty  would  be 
experienced  supposing  you  wanted  to  drive  a  few  out  nails  through  them. 
Whatever  faults  or  failings  the  Chinese  may  have,  no  one  can  charge  them  with 
laginesB.  Hour  after  hour,  without  a  grumble  or  complaint^  he  works  away,  bare- 
footed, and  in  a  broiling  summer  sun,  carrying  six  bricks  at  a  time  in  his  mould, 
whilst  the  moulder  works  as  though  he  would  lose  his  situation  if  he  attempted  to 
stop  for  a  moment  to  take  his  wind. 

Standing  at  the  Depot,  on  San  Fernando  Street,  behind  which  are  the  repairing 
shops  of  the  S.P.It.R,  looking  citywards,  you  have  two  of  these  small  hillocks  to  your 
rights  the  freight  depot  before  you,  an  engineering  firm  and  a  flour  rolling  mill  in 
front  beyond  the  large  freight  yard,  where  the  roads  divide  going  up  towards  the  city. 
There  are  three  main  roads,  viz..  Upper  Main,  Lower  Main,  and  Alameda  Streets. 
Upper  Main  Street  branches  to  the  right  from  the  end  of  College  Street,  whilst 
Lower  Main  Street  branches  off  Alameda  Street,  some  half  mile  further  west.  Along 
Alameda  Street  the  railway  runs,  and  forms  three  branch  lines  some  two  or  three 
miles  distant  from  the  old  depots  one  running  to  Santa  Ana,  another  to  San  Pedro, 
and  a  third  to  Santa  Monica.  This  American  railway  system  is  a  thing  we  miss  in 
England.  With  us  it  would  be  a  question  of  building  arches  or  else  boring  tunnels  to 
carry  the  trains.  Out  West^  ho#ever,  they  have  no  such  embargo  upon  their  charters, 
and  the  bell  on  the  locomotive  can  bo  heard  clanging  long  before  you  run  any  risk, 
giving  ample  time  to  get  across.  On  Alameda  Street^  at  the  comer  of  Macy  Street^  is 
an  old  Roman  Catholic  Qirls'  Orphanage  and  School,  the  children  in  which  seem 
beautifully  happy,  and  void  of  that  mark  in  their  dress  which  seems  such  a  great 
requisite  in  this  country  to  prevent  their  running  away. 

Branching  off  slightly  to  the  right  into  Lower  Main  Street,  we  are  soon  at  the 
Plaza,  where  the  two  Main  streets  merge.  Here  begins  the  principal  business  section 
of  the  city.  In  the  centre  of  the  Plaza  or  Square  is  a  little  park-like  cultivated 
garden,  encircled  by  iron  railings,  with  green  grassy  swards  and  beautiful  flower-beds, 
in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  small  fountain.  To  the  left  of  the  Plaza  ia  situated  a 
portion  of  China  Town,  To  the  right  is  a  very  old  adobe  mission  church  (Roman 
Catholic),  where  services  are  principally  used  for  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  section  of 
the  inhabitants.  At  the  left  of  the  Plaza,  at  the  end  of  China  Town,  Los  Angeles  Street 
begins,  at  the  comer  of  which  is  one  of  their  fire  stations.  Los  Angeles  Street 
contains  the  principal  of  the  wholsale  stores  from  which  the  retail  dealers  make  their 
purchases.  To  the  right  of  the  square  is  North  Main  Street,  with  the  Pico  House, 
a  fine  white  painted  hoteL 

Looking  backwards  over  the  ground  you  are  supposed  to  have  travelled,  you  see 
in  the  distance,  towering  above  the  small  hillocks  previously  referred  to,  a  huge  range 
of  hills  some  4,000  or  5,000  feet  high.  In  the  beautiful  and  dear  atmosphere  of 
California  these  "  hills,"  which  seem  comparatively  very  near,  are  about  twenty  miles 
away,  whilst  "  Old  Baldy,"  some  sixty  miles  distant,  does  not  to  the  vision  appear 
farther  from  you  than  some  of  the  Derbyshire  hills  do  from  Manchester.  So  beautiful 
and  clear  is  the  atmosphere  that  I  have  seen  this  mountain  plainly  when  the  moon 
has  been  at  f ulL    Other  mountains,  ninety  to  one  hundred  miles  distant,  are  plainly 
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Tiiible  further  down  the  range.  On  this  nuige  of  hiUfly  in  full  riew  of  Ijqb 
dtjy  is  mtuftted  Wilson's  Peak,  upon  which  the  UniTeru^  of  Sonibeni  GnlifafBia 
axe  purposing  to  ereei  an  obserratoty,  the  teksoope  of  which  will  be  the  liiju^iat  aad 
most  perfect  in  the  world. 

Resuming  our  walk  we  paai  along  North  Main  Sbeet^  and  about  a  quarter  of  s 
mile  down  the  roadway  narrowsi  Main  Street  going  to  the  left  and  Spring  Street  to 
the  right  in  paraUel  lines.  Here  are  to  be  found  some  splendid  blocks  of  well-bailt 
property,  the  only  danger  being  the  graat  quantity  of  wood  utilised  in  the  inner  aheU. 
The  residential  part  is  almost  ezduaiTely  built  of  wood,  the  varied  designB  of  which 
re  yeiy  pleasing  and  chaste. 

The  city  contains  about  40  churches  of  varied  denominations,  one  of  which  held 
its  services  in  the  Grand  Opera  flousei,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Eli  Fay. 

You  will  perhaps  pardon  a  slight  djgreanon  here.  Dr.  Fay  was  a  lucky  man,  yet 
a  great  educationist,  and  whilst  in  California  I  saw  it  mooted  he  had  been  so  pros- 
perous in  land  speculations  that  he  made  a  present  of  some  200,000  dolai  to  some 
Eastern  college  for  educational  purposes. 

In  connection  with  American  institutions,  you  do  sometimes  find  things  whidi  we 
in  thii  country  might  copy,  one  of  these  being  the  postal  department  in  one  of  its 
phases,  viz.,  the  privaie  box  tyUem,  This  is  quite  an  institution,  whilst  the  facilities 
for  getting  your  letters  are  very  nicely  and  methodically  arranged.  I  believe  a  new 
post-office  has  been  built  during  the  past  two  yeara  Some  three  years  since  the  old 
post-office  in  North  Main  Street  had  about  a  thousand  private  boxes,  the  keyholders  of 
which  have  their  letters  addressed  to  the  number  of  their  box,  the  oost  of  which  is 
a  nominal  two  or  three  dollars  per  annum.  Each  box  has  a  small  door,  opening  out- 
wards, with  a  glass  window,  through  which  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  if  there  be  any 
mail  insidei  There  is  no  going  inside  to  trouble  a  derk  to  look  for  you — ^you  look  for 
yourself,  and  if  you  see  anything,  take  your  letters. 

Americans  are  big  boasters,  but  in  some  things  my  impression  is  that  they  exhibit 
a  species  of  oonservatism  which  is  in  no  way  commendable.  Citizenship  is  the  ttee 
qua  nan  in  American  affairs.  I  do  not  know  of  anything,  except  ability,  whidi  will 
prevent  an  American,  or  any  other  countryman,  from  taking  up  a  situation  in  any  of 
our  public  offices.  Not  so  in  California.  A  man  cannot  become  a  policeman  nnlesi 
he's  an  American,  dther  by  Inrth  or  adoption.  The  same  prindple  carries  itsdf  in  all 
public  offices.  I  remember  a  young  £!ngliahman  going  to  take  up  the  subordinate 
podtion  of  hdping  a  postman  to  carry  his  mail  bags,  when  the  foreman  questioned 
him.  "  Mr.  P.,  are  you  an  American  citizen  ? "  "  No,"  he  replied.  "  I  have  taken 
out  papers  of  naturalisation."  "  Ah,  well,  I  am  sorry,  but  you  must  quit.  We  don't 
have  anyone  here  but  dtizens."  It  is  citizenship  first,  competency  may  have  to  retire 
to  a  back  seat.  This  is  one  of  the  phases  wherein  I  think  they  are  behind  the  '*  Old 
Country." 

Discipline  is  another  element  wherein  they  are  lacking.  It  is  a  common  thing  to 
see  a  policeman  puffing  a  dgar  whilst  on  duty.  I  have  seen  one,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  regulating  traffic  at  the  comer  of  Spring  and  Temple  Streets,  have  to  pull 
the  dgar  out  of  his  mouth  to  enable  him  to  call  out  to  someone  he  thought  necessi- 
tated his  interference.  On  another  occasion,  when  the  Los  Angeles  furniture 
warehouse  was  burning,  the  chief  of  the  fire  department  was  coolly  smoking  away  at 
a  cigar,  whilst  directing  the  firemen  where  to  play  with  their  jets.  This,  I  presume, 
must  be  placed  down  as  one  phase  of  American  freedom. 

Since  the  bursting  of  the  boom  there  must  have  been  a  marked  advance  In 
security  than  was  in  operation  two  or  three  years  ago.  I  leam  from  one  of  their 
newspapers  that  a  motion  had  been  proposed  to  the  dty  council  to  reduce  the 
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number  of  police  officers  to  50  men,  which  would  mean  one  policeman  to  every 
thousand  of  inhafaitanta,  and  aa  the  city  limita  will  be  aome  five  or  six  miles  square, 
one  might  assume  that  the  council  were  quite  justified  in  rejecting  the  proposaL 

Whilst  living  in  Los  Angeles  I  have  seen  Manchester  newspapers  containing  letters 
which  would  tend  to  induce  people  living  in  this  neighbourhood  to  go  there  under 
the  impression  that  you  need  only  set  foot  on  Califomian  soil  in  order  to  make 
headway  and  save  money.  At  the  time  when  these  roseate  ideas  were  promulgated 
in  the  Manchester  press  it  was  quite  a  common  thing  to  find  the  public  library 
crowded  two  minutes  after  opening  at  9  a.m.,  whilst  a  cuisory  glance  over  the  elbows 
of  the  readers  would  satisfy  anyone  that  the  advertisement  columns  received  the  most 
attention.  In  the  early  months  of  1888  a  large  meeting  of  unemployed  men  was  held 
near  the  Courthouse ;  and  a  meeting  of  the  Ajssociated  Charities  was  held,  at  which 
the  British  Consul  was  present,  when  a  resolution  was  passed  condenmatory  of  a 
movement  set  on  foot  in  this  district  to  draft  off  unemployed  females  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  California  needs  good  practical  cooks,  not  washerwomen.  The  atmosphere 
is  so  pure  and  clean,  the  windows  do  not  gather  as  much  dust  and  dirt  in  a  month 
as  in  this  district  would  accrue  in  a  week.  The  better  class  houses  have  all  their 
floors  covered  either  with  Brussels  or  Japanese  carpeting,  and  the  major  part  of  the 
washing  goes  to  the  laundry.  A  woman  who  would  go  and  take  a  series  of  lessons  in 
practical  cookery  might  find  not  only  a  good  home  but  good  wages  also  in  almost  any 
section  of  the  state.    The  woman  who  is  not  a  cook  had  better  stay  at  home. 

The  great  bugbear  of  the  place  is  the  presence  of  so  many  Chinese.  And  though 
John  is  an  apt  learner,  and  very  docile,  they  turn  on  him  when  he  has  served 
their  ends  and  say  he  must  go.  They  do  not  mean  it.  John  is  a  fixture,  he  does 
not  believe  them,  and  in  his  want  of  belief  acts  vexy  philosophically.  He  is  as 
conservative  as,  if  not  more  so  than,  the  American  Qovernment,  sufficiently  to  know 
that  no  necessity  exists  for  him  to  go  so  long  as  he  supplies  a  want.  The  papers 
use  him  and  abuse  him  as  though  he  was  of  no  use  to  them,  and  it  pays  the 
proprietors  to  trail  him  before  their  readers,  making  him  the  catspaw  to  increase 
their  sale.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  they  will  not  do— they  will  not  boycott 
him.  So  long  as  a  Chinese  will  laundry  a  shirt  for  a  cent  less  than  white  labour,  the 
shirt  goes  to  the  Chinaman,  and  is  subsequently  worn  by  some  good  Republican,  who 
begins  talking  about  protection  and  the  McKinley  or  some  other  tariS  It  sounds 
like  a  paradox,  but  a  Chinaman  makes  a  first-class  washerwoman  !  No  one  realises  it 
more  than  the  Americans. 

In  connection  with  the  newspapers  an  editorial  freedom  exists,  which  would  fill 
our  English  law  courts  with  actions  for  libel 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  English  press  about  the  climate  of  California.  My 
impression  is  that  it  is  treacherous.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  so  much 
catarrh  and  rheumatism  should  exist,  especially  amongat  the  new  comers.  In  the 
middle  of  winter  it  is  as  hot  as  we  experience  it  in  our  summer  months — much  more 
so  than  during  the  past  summer  season — ^whilst  the  heavy  dews  of  night  are  such  as 
to  drip  from  the  leaves  of  the  eucalyptus  trees  like  rain  drops  from  a  cloud.  During 
the  summer  season  you  miss  those  heavy  sultry  days  and  nights  which  in  this 
country  we  sometimes  experience.  Almost  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  plant  will 
grow. 

The  winter  time  is  their  rainy  season,  and  lasts  from  about  October  or  November 
to  the  end  of  April  or  May.  From  about  the  end  of  July  the  whole  country  is  of  a 
brown  and  dirty  hue.  At  this  time  they  are  in  no  way  anxious  to  have  visitors. 
After  the  rain  comes,  the  face  of  Nature  undergoes  a  transformation^  and  the  hiUs  and 
Talleys  begin  to  wear  a  beautiful  greenness.  You  can  hardly  look  at  the  wrong  corner. 
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The  whole  oountry  looks  healUiy  and  beaatifal,  with  the  ezoeptton  of  the  dirty,  muddj 
■treetB,  which  in  the  wurm  Bunahine  emit  a  lot  of  foul  ezhalatione  you  would  think 
■uffidently  powerful  to  produce  an  epidemic    The  rainy  season  is  not  a  oootinaBd 
fall  of  rain  for  these  months.    It  will  rain  for  about  a  couple  of  days  continuooalj,  then 
the  clouds  will  dispersCi  and  for  a  week  or  two  there  will  be  fine  weather.    After  the 
rsin  comes,  the  loose  soil  on  the  roads  forms  pools  of  mud,  and  what  the  earth  does 
not  drink  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  evaporates  up,  and  by  the  time  the  roads  are  nioe 
and  diy  you  may  prepare  for  another  dose.    The  green  herbage  is  not  graas — it  is  » 
sort  of  weed,  a  kind  of  wild  mustard,  after  the  mustard-and-cress  variety,  whieh  in 
■pringtime  is  much  used  in  Uus  country ;  whilst  another  variety  bears  a  leaf  -very 
much  in  design  after  the  geranium  pattern.    Common  horehound  grows  wild  on  some 
of  the  small  hillsides,  whilst  cactus,  of  varied  species,  grows  plentifully.    The  common 
nettle  will  grow  to  6,  7,  and  8  feet  high.    If  you  want  grass  you  must  look  on  the 
garden  lawns,  where  it  is  cultivated  and  cared  for. 

What  the  gold  fields  may  have  accomplished  for  the  few,  fruit  culinre  is 
destined  to  do  for  the  many.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Oalifomia  is  about  to  run  a 
close  race  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  not  only  in  the  quantity  of  her  fruite  but  also 
in  the  quality  of  her  wines.  A  few  more  years  will  do  much  in  the  development  of 
her  fruit  trees,  inasmuch  as  many  of  her  orchards  are  as  yet  very  young.  I  remember 
walking  through  two  orchards,  some  four  or  five  miles  from  the  centre  ol  the 
dty  of  Los  Angeles — ^if  my  memory  serves  me  rig^t  they  were  on  the  Wolfskill 
Tract— on  Christmas  Day  of  1887.  A  notice  board  was  erected  warning  anyone  from 
plucking  the  fruit,  whilst  beneath  the  trees  there  appeared  to  be  millions  of  oranges 
heaped  upon  the  ground,  rotting  away.  In  a  neighbouring  apple  orchard  there 
were  scores  of  tons  of  apples  in  a  similar  phase  of  decay ;  and  the  sides  oi  a  r^lroad 
track  which  was  being  built  through  this  section  had  the  calcined  trees  and  fruit 
mixed  together,  which  had  been  cut  down  to  make  a  way  for  the  road.  I  thou^t 
what  a  pity  !  Tet  most  of  this  fruit,  if  not  all  of  it^  was  not  fit  for  shipment,  else  the 
epportunity  would  never  have  been  let  slip. 

I  should  like  to  have  said  a  word  or  two  on  the  fruit  canning  industry  and  the 
MoEinley  Act.  Time,  however,  will  not  permit  it.  The  finest  oranges  in  California  are 
grown  at  Riverside,  a  young  town  some  fifty  or  sixty  miles  from  Los  Angeles. 
Between  160  and  200  miles  south  is  a  place  called  Indio,  where  we  are  confronted  with 
one  of  Nature's  wonderful  freaks.  For  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  or  more  in  this  basin, 
the  trains  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  run  at  a  level  of  250ft.  or  more  below 
the  sea ;  and  whilst  in  Los  Angeles  I  had  it  told  me  that  they  had  bored  1,500ft. 
without  finding  water.  All  along  this  district  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  desert 
The  most  thriving  suburban  town  to  Los  Angeles  is  Pasadena,  some  nine  miles  away. 
Hero  is  to  be  found  one  of  the  many  fine  hotels  on  the  Padfie  slope,  the  '*  Raymond." 
It  is  built  of  wood,  and  has  a  beautiful  outlook  across  the  San  Gktbriel  valley,  at  which 
is  another  mission  chureh  more  than  a  century  old.  This  is  a  fine  country  for  the 
naturalist.  What  with  squirrels,  rabbits,  gophers,  snakes,  centipedes,  tarantulas, 
coyotes,  wolves,  bears,  ants,  spiden,  mosquitoes,  turkey  buzzards,  owls,  eagles,  and 
many  specimens  of  beautiful  birds  and  flies,  he  would  have  ample  opportunities  of 
revelling  in  Nature's  storehouse.  By-the-by,  I  remember  seeing  a  case  of,  not  the 
spider  and  the  fly,  but  the  fly  and  the  spider.  It  was  observed  as  we  were  about 
quitting  the  city  limit8.in  East  Los  Angeles.  On  the  ground  was  a  big  spider,  with  legs 
about  l^in.  or  2in.  long.  About  a  foot  away  was  a  fly.  It  did  not  appear  any  larger  than 
the  spider ;  and  whilst  watching  them  the  fly  rushed  up,  caught  the  spider,  and  literally 
ran  away  with  it.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  regretted  more  than  I  did  then  that  I  was 
not  possessed  of  a  ^yecUcher, 
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In  leaving  Lob  Angeles  I  was  privileged  by  riding  on  the  engine  for  some 
150  milee.  The  highest  point  the  train  reaches  on  this  road  is  when  crossing  the 
coast  range,  and  reaches  between  8,000  and  4,000ft  When  coming  down  the 
moontains,  the  engineer  told  me  that  in  order  to  make  eight  mileB  as  the  crow  flies 
we  had  to  make  a  circuit  of  twenty-five  miles.  It  was  between  5  and  6  a^m.  on  a 
beautiful  September  morning  when  I  was  having  this  journey.  The  early  morning  sun 
lent  a  charm  to  the  lovely  scene,  when  my  attention  was  drawn  to  two  mountain 
peaks.  Asked,  '*  How  far  would  you  suppose  we  are  from  yonder  mountain  top  ? "  I 
answered,  "I  do  not  know."  "How  far  would  you  guess?"  I  replied,  '^Ten  or 
twelve  miles."  Drawing  my  attention  to  the  nearer  one  he  asked, ''  How  hr  do  you 
suppose  this  one  ? "  I  replied  "  Four  or  five  miles."  To  which  he  replied,  **  This  one  is 
twenty  miles  away,  and  yonder  la  eighty  miles  from  us.  They  are  called  the  Twins, 
and  are  100  miles  apart  from  tip  to  tip."  I  thought  this  might  possibly  count  one,  as 
I  was  returning  home,  and  the  good  engineer  little  thought,  at  the  time  of  telling,  the 
possibility  of  his  chestnut  coming  before  a  society  of  such  importance  as  that  of  the 
Manchester  Geographical  He  might  be  right.  All  I  can  say  is  that  it  is  hard  to  be 
believed. 

And  now,  as  I  have  got  you  from  southern  into  central  California,  it  would  be  an 
injustice  on  my  part  did  I  not  thank  you,  and  leave  you  in  the  hands  of  our  worthy 
chairman. 


The  Moriori. — In  The  TrantaeUoM  and  Proceedings  of  the  New  Zealand 
JneiUute,  Vol,  XXII.,  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  Edward  Tregear,  on  the  Morion,  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  Chatham  Islands,  which  Ue  about  400  miles  to  the  eastward  of  New 
Zealand,  lliere  are  but  twenlfy-seven  of  these  people  now  alive,  of  pure  descent^  and 
five  half-breeds ;  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  group  of  islands  axe  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  Maoris,  and  as  many  whites.  The  Monori  are  akin  to  the  Maori  in 
appearance,  and  in  langua^,  though  somewhat  shorter  and  broader  in  person.  They 
are  remarkable  for  the  size  of  their  hooked  noses.  They  do  not  tattoo,  and  do  not 
know  the  art ;  they  appear  to  have  had  a  regular  marriage  ceremony  ;  and  they  dis- 
pose of  the  dead  in  a  peculiar  manner.  If  a  man  celebrated  as  a  fisherman  died,  the 
body  was  lashed  in  a  sitting  posture  to  a  canoe,  and  sent  out  to  sea  ;  if  the  dead  man 
bad  been  a  bird-catcher,  his  body  was  fastened  to  a  tree  with  the  face  turned  towards 
the  place  he  had  most  hunted  over  in  life.  The  women  ate  apart  from  ih»  men.  The 
ancient  huts  were  either  A'^haped  or  conical,  and  formed  by  bundles  of  poles  tied 
together  at  the  top.  Children  were  baptised,  with  ceremonies  accompanied  by  the 
planting  of  a  tree,  as  in  New  Zealand.  In  1832,  two  Maori  tribes  made  a  raid  upon 
the  Chatham  Islands,  and  took  possession,  treating  the  peaceable  Moriori,  literally, 
like  aheep.  The  Moriori  traditions,  justly  described  as  extraordinary  and  valuable,  if 
authentic,  carry  back  their  genealogy  through  184  generations ;  or  nearly  8.700  years, 
at  twenty  years  to  a  generation.  The  roll  begins  with  Rangi  and  Papa  (Heaven  and 
Earth).  In  l^e  157l£  generation,  when  Rongopapa  was  living,  canoes  arrived  in  the 
islands  from  Hawaiki,  or  Hawaii.  The  old  cluef  Tapu,  now  living,  afi&rmed  that  his 
people  were  the  original  children  of  the  soil,  and  that  the  canoes  mentioned  were  the 
first  arrivals  from  Hawaiki  Mr.  Tregear,  however,  thinks  it  evident  from  their 
vocabulary  and  songs,  and  their  genealogy,  that  the  Moriori  came  from  the  same  far- 
off  Hawaiki  He  gives  the  old  names  of  the  months,  all  names  of  persons,  and  unlike 
the  Maori  words.  One  sound  in  these  names,  written  tch,  is  only  met  with  elsewhere, 
in  Tong%  and  the  other  Friendly  Islands.  There  are  legends  of  an  enormous 
bird  which  onoe  existed  on  the  largest  island.  The  name  given  to  it,  Poua, 
almost  identifies  it  with  the  mythical  gigantic  man-eating  bird,  PouaJeai,  of  the 
South  Island  ot  New  Zealand.  The  home  of  this  little  people  is  the  island 
of  Bekohu. 
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NORMANDY.— (55k  Map  and  lUwtratums.) 
Bt  Mb.  E.  W.  Mbzxbb. 

[Addroned  to  the  Memben  at  the  Pendleton  Town  Hall,  Wedneaday,  December 
17th,  1890,  Hia  Worahip  the  Mayor  of  Salford  in  the  chair.] 

CoMFABATiyBLT  f ow  of  the  many  traTeliere  who  go  eaatward  and  southward  on  tiieir 
rammer  holiday  atop  to  visit  the  piotureeque  scenery  and  qoaint  old  towns  oontaiiied 
in  the  north-weet  oomer  of  France,  separated  from  us  by  the  English  ChanneL 

This  north-west  oomer  of  France  is  Normandy,  a  proyince  more  intimately 
connected  with  English  history  than  any  other  part  of  the  European  continent.     In 
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thoae  early  days  when  the  tide  of  invasion  broke,  wave  after  wave^  over  our  island 
devastating  it  from  one  end  to  the  other,  the  last  and  most  important  one  of  all  was 
the  Norman  invasion  under  William  the  Conqueror.  This  conquest  swallowed  up  all 
that  preceded  it,  and  by  slow  and  gradual  stepe  led  to  the  establishment  of  our 
present  empire.  Eventually  the  Normans  became  undistinguishable  from  the  people 
they  invaded,  and,  as  a  writer  has  expressed  it,  **  Time  has  ripened  the  Brito-Anglo- 
Saxon-Dane-Norman  into  the  Englishman."  Now-a-days  even,  the  people  of 
Normandy  bear  a  stronger  resemblance  to  English  people  than  those  of  any  other 
French  provincei  Another  link  of  sympathy  between  us  is,  that  in  Normandy  the 
features  of  the  landscape  are  similar  to  those  of  England,  hedgerows  and  enclosnrea 
being  aknoet  as  common  as  with  us,  so  much  so  that  one  Dr.  Ducatel,  writing  in 
1767,  says,  **  Indeed,  Normandy  doth  so  much  resemble  old  England  that  I  could 
hardly  believe  myself  to  be  in  France." 

I  spent  some  time  last  summer  in  exploring  and  photographing.  The  sketch 
map  herewith  will  enable  the  route  taken  to  be  followed,  and  the  iUustrations  to  the 
paper  will  give  some  idea  of  the  large  number  of  photographs  taken  in  the  tour.* 


*A  Uige  number  of  photographs  were  shown  l^^  Mr.  MaUw  by  a  veiy  powetfol  lantsm,  with 
fine  effect. 
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I  will  not  weary  yon  with  abstruse  detaQs  as  to  the  origin  and  progress  of 
Normandy — suffice  it  then  to  say,  that  in  58  B.a,  when  Julias  Ososar  resolved  to 
conquer  the  Gauls,  as  the  inhabitants  of  this  territory  were  then  called,  he  met  with 
so  fierce  a  resistance  that  the  conquest  occupied  eight  years ;  subsequently  Diodetiaa 
made  the  capital  of  the  northern  province  a  dty  whidi  is  now  known  as  Rouen — still 
the  chief  city  of  the  province— where,  as  we  shell  see,  are  many  Roman  relics.  A 
little  later  came  Christianity,  and  Rouen  was  made  an  early  archbishopric. 

The  Roman  power  gradually  declined,  and  we  find  Danish  and  Scandinavian 
pirates  sailing  up  the  Seine,  plundering  the  country  and  destroying  the  towns.  These 
invasions  seem  to  have  been  continuous  until  ▲.D.  912,  when  we  find  that  Charles  the 
Simple,  King  of  Paris,  ceded  the  province  entirely  to  one  of  these  fierce  Northmen, 
Rollo,  or  Rolf,  who  was  installed  first  Duke  of  Normandy.  This  RoUo  was  the 
great-great-great-grandfather  of  William  the  Conqueror— i.^.,  five  generations. 

From  the  days  of  the  Conqueror,  Normandy  remained  in  the  hands  of  our 
Norman  and  Plantagenet  kings  untU  the  time  of  King  John,  called  Lackland,  when  it 
became  a  French  possession. 

The  Province  of  Normandy — about  150  miles  long  by  about  75  broad — is 
composed  of  five  departments ;  or,  may  I  say,  counties  t  For  our  present  purpose  we 
will  confine  our  attention  to  three  of  these  departments :  Seine  Inf^rieure,  lying  to 
the  north  of  the  river  Seine ;  Calvados,  to  the  south  of  the  river ;  and  Manche,  on  the 
west  side  of  Normandy.  Let  us  suppose  that,  voyaging  by  the  steamer  from 
Southampton,  we  arrive  at  Havre,  the  Liverpool  of  France,  then,  first  taking  the 
department  of  the  Seiae  Inf ^rieure,  we  come  to  LiUebonne,  remarkable  for  its  Roman 
remains ;  thence  to  Caudebec,  the  Abbey  of  St  Wandiille ;  Rouen,  the  Manchester 
of  France;  thence  crossing  the  river  into  Calvados  to  Falaise,  the  birthplace  of 
William  the  Conqueror ;  thence  to  Caen,  where  he  was  buried ;  to  Bayeux,  famous 
for  its  ancient  tapestry.  Passing  thence  into  the  department  of  Manche  we  come  te 
Coutances,  and  to  that  remarkable  ecclesiastical  and  historical  fortress  perched  apoa 
the  rock  of  Mont  St  Michel. 

Assuming,  then,  that. we  are  arriving  at  Le  Havre,  or,  as  it  was  formerly  called, 
Havre-de-Ghraoe,  from  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Qraoe,  which  formerly  overlooked 
the  town,  we  get  a  fine  view  of  the  harbour  and  city  as  we  enter.  In  the  first  place 
we  have  a  view  of  the  Avant  Port  or  outer  harbour,  and  it  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the 
great  extent  and  importance  of  the  port  Here  we  see  the  various  steamers  lying 
alongside  bhe  Qrand  Quai.  Beyond  this  outer  harbour  are  eight  floating  docks,  the 
laigest  of  which,  the  Bassin  d'Eure,  accommodates  the  splendid  ships  of  the  French 
Transatlantic  Company.  Havre  is  the  second  largest  and  busiest  conmiercial  port  of 
France.  Here  are  to  be  found  the  flags  of  all  nations.  Her  principal  foreign  trade 
is  with  America,  and  we  may  call  her  the  French  Liverpool,  not  only  on  this  account, 
bat  also  because  she  u  the  port  which  supplies  Rouen,  the  French  Manchester,  with 
cotton. 

Havre  owes  its  start  in  life  to  the  English,  for  it  was  to  oppose  them  that  the 
French  king  Francis  L  first  fortified  the  Uttle  fishing  village,  than  which  nothing 
more  existed  until  that  period.  Since  that  date  Havre  has  continued  to  increase. 
The  greatest  tide  of  its  prosperity  has  been  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The 
population  now  numbers  upwards  of  120,000  inhabitants.  The  bustling  streets  tell  of 
an  active  commerce,  and  contrast  greatly  with  the  sleepy  air  of  the  quaint  old  towns 
I  am  about  to  visit  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  one  of  the  floating  docks,  the 
Bassin  du  Commerce.  The  quays  bordering  these  basins  are  lined  with  vessels,  and 
are  blocked  with  bales,  wine  and  sugar  casks,  metals,  machinery — ^in  short,  goods  of  all 
kinds.  The  further  end  of  this  badn  is  principally  occupied  by  private  yachts.  The 
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great  Tfaaatre  and  Opera  House  is  a  large  isolated  building  opposite  one  end  of 
basin.  The  Bassin  du  Oommeroe  is  surrounded  by  fine  shops  and  brilllnot  oate,  in 
which  may  be  heard  languages  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  At  the  extreme  ijg^  oC 
the  basin  stands  the  Bourse  or  Exchangee  It  is  a  yetj  fine  buildings,  not  quite  so 
large  as  the  Exchange  in  Manchester,  but,  like  it^  fitted  wilih  every  faoility  lor  the 
transection  oi  business.  The  open  space  in  front  of  the  Bourse  is  a  little  saggeative 
of  *"  the  flags"  in  liverpooL 

Although  HaTre  cannot  boast  such  ancient  history  as  the  older  Nonnan  towns,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Eurl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Henry  VII.,  embarked 
from  here  for  England,  with  his  troops,  before  his  successful  battle  at  Boaworth  Field. 
Two  generations  later,  the  Huguenots  placed  Le  Havre  in  the  hands  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  but  after  a  few  years  they  slew  her  governor,  and  retook  the  town. 

Leaving  Havre,  the  little  Rouen  steamboat  takes  me  up  that  magnificent  water 
highway,  the  Seine.     Taking  the  right  or  north  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  department 
of  the  Seine  Infdrieure,  after  a  journey  of  18  miles  I  arrive  at  a  high  clifl^  called 
the  Nes,  or  Nose,  of  Tancarville.    On  the  summit  of  this  cliff,  with  a  far-reaching 
view  over  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Tancarville. 
The  tower,  called  La  Tour  Coquissart^  rises  to  a  height  of  60  feet^  from  a  bower  of 
nut  trees  which  cluster  round  its  base.     There  have  been  five  storeys,  but  now 
only  the  outside  shell  remains ;   and  looking  upwards,  when  inside,  the    ong  grass 
may  be  seen  waving  sgainst  the  blue  sky,  where  formerly  all  wss  doeed  in  by 
the  vaulted  roof.     Scarcely  any  part  of  the  present  ruins  is  older  than  the  15th 
century.    The  arches  on  the  left  are  part  of  the  old  chapel,  and  deserve  a  closer 
examination.     In  the  castle  is  a  well,  300  feet  deep ;  and  deep  down  under  one 
of  the  towers,  called  la  Tour  du  Diable,  u  sunk  a  terrible  subterranean  dungeon, 
which,  according  to  the  legend,  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Evil  One,  who  could 
not  be  dislodged  until  exorcised  by  the  curi^  or  priest,  of  the  village,  with  all  the  due 
ecclesiastical  formalities  of  bell,  book,  and  candle.    The  ivy  has  crept  up  the  aneient 
arches  of  this  chapel,  and  last  summer,  when  I  yna  there  photographing,  there  was 
above  and  on  all  sides  a  rampant  growth  of  wreathing  clemaUs,  harebells,  and 
long- tufted  grass.    The  chief  interest  in  this  castle  of  Tancarville  is,  that  it  was  once 
the  stronghold  of  the  Tancarvilles,  the  hereditary  Chamberlains  of  the  Duke  of 
Normandy,  and  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  it  is  mentioned  in  Domesday 
Book.     In   a  chart  of  Henry  L    (1108)  this    castle  ia  mentioned  as   belonging 
to  William  of  Tancarville,  son  and  successor  to  Raoul  the  Chamberlain.    The  present 
possessor  is  the  Comte  Lamberty. 

A  journey  of  five  miles  brings  me  to  the  town  of  Lillebonne,  where  once  stood  a 
castle^  in  the  great  hall  of  which  William  assembled  his  barons  in  council,  to  concert 
messures  for  the  conquest  of  EIngland.  Imagine  my  dismay  on  arriving  here  to  find 
that  the  present  proprietor  had  had  the  barbarity  to  sweep  away  all  traces  of  this 
ancient  Norman  hall,  and  on  its  site  to  build  himself  a  stiff  modem  house,  with  little 
turrets  and  lines  of  coloured  brick,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  those  wonderful 
trophies  of  reels  of  cotton,  or  tins  of  preserved  meats,  which  one  is  accustomed  to  see 
at  exhibitions.  In  the  garden,  however,  is  slill  left  the  old  round  tower,  which  I 
photographed.  It  dates  from  about  the  15th  century.  The  masonry  is  marrellous 
work.  The  stones  are  so  evenly  set  that  the  grass  cannot  find  a  chink  in  which  to 
take  rootb  The  tower  is  55ft  in  diameter  and  the  old  walls  are  18ft.  thick.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  moat,  and  passing  over  a  drawbridge  you  ascend  by  a  little 
corkscrew  staircase,  lighted  by  narrow  elite  of  windows  deeply  splayed  in  the  immense 
thickness  of  the  wall. 
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Bat  it  is  for  its  Roman  renudnB  that  Lillebonne  is  most  widely  known.  Julius 
Oeewr  is  said  to  have  built  a  town  here  on  the  rains  of  the  capital  of  a  tribe  called 
the  Oaletee,  and  to  have  named  the  town  after  his  daughter  Julia  Bona,  from  which 
is  deriyed  the  modem  name  of  Lillebonne.  In  the  year  1812  there  was  excavated 
here  in  Lillebonne  the  remains  of  a  Roman  theatre,  and  all  the  authoritiee  seem  to  be 
agreed  that  these  remains  are  the  best  preserved,  and  indeed  almost  the  only  example 
of  an  ancient  Roman  theatre  in  the  north  of  Europe.  When  we  remember  that  it  is 
well-nigh  2,000  years  old  it  becomes  of  the  most  absorbing  interest.  The  circular 
portion — the  seats  of  the  spectators — was  for  the  most  part  cut  out  of  the  side  of  the 
hill.  In  the  arena  there  was  a  Roman  bath  and  a  well.  Between  the  walls  is  the 
passage  to  the  performers'  dressing-rooms.  On  the  right  was  one  of  the  entrances 
for  wild  beasts.  The  walls  are  faced  with  small  stones,  neatly  jointed,  behind  which 
is  flint  rubble,  strongly  cemented,  and  the  whole  bound  together  at  regular  intervals 
?nth  courses  of  red  tflea.  To  quote  a  work  on  the  subject,  the  stone  employed  is 
*'  a  porous  but  coherent  calcareous  tufa,  which  is  to  this  day  deposited  by  the  water 
of  a  neighbouring  brook.*' 

To  the  antiquarian  this  town  of  Lillebonne  has  proved  a  veritable  gold-mine.  In 
March,  1870,  when  the  foundations  of  what  \r  now  a  joiner's  shop  were  bein^^  excavated, 
the  spade  struck  a  hard  substance,  which  proved  to  be  an  ancient  Roman  mosaic 
pavement,  wonderfully  perfect  The  Baron  de  Witte,  a  scholar  learned  in  Grreek  and 
Roman  antiquities,  considers  this  mosaic  to  have  been  the  pavement  of  a  temple 
consecrated  to  Diana  or  Apollo.  The  subject  in  the  compartment  on  the  south  side 
of  the  pavement  is  a  huntsman  drawing  his  bow  to  let  fly  an  arrow  at  the  stag,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  running  at  full  speed.  The  actual  size  of  the  figures  is  about  33in. 
high.  In  the  centre  of  the  pavement  are  two  life-size  figures,  said  to  be  Apollo  and 
the  nymph  Daphne.  The  mosaic  may  now  be  seen  in  the  Museum  at  Rouen.  The 
ancient  workers  in  mosaic  must  have  possessed  a  special  secret  for  making  the  cement 
with  which  the  cubes  are  set,  for  it  is  wonderfully  hard,  and  resists  the  damp,  which 
is  probably  the  cause  of  its  preservation.  As  the  pavement  was  not  in  a  level  position 
when  discovered  the  water  would  easily  drain  off  it. 

Some  dozen  or  fifteen  miles  from  Lillebonne  we  come  to  the  mined  abbey  of  St 
Wandrille.  This  abbey  was  erected  in  a  fertile  side  valley  of  the  Seine,  in  the  7  th 
century,  by  one  WandregesUius  or  Wandrille,  who  retired  from  court  life  to  devote 
himself  to  this  devout  purposa  Very  little  more  is  left  standing  than  a  portion  of 
the  north  transept  and  tower  of  St.  WandriUe's  Abbey.  Until  about  thirty  years  ago 
stones  from  the  abbey  and  pieces  of  sculpture  were  used  as  building  material  by  the 
neighbouring  country  folk.  The  arches  and  columns  are  enough,  however,  to  show 
that  the  oriiginal  church  must  have  been  a  lofty  and  beautiful  building.  The 
ooQventnal  buildings  have  been  converted  into  a  spacious  mansion  by  the  present 
owner,  the  Marquis  of  Stackpoole;  St.  Wandrille  b  one  of  the  most  ancient  abbeys 
in  Normandy.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  648,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
^ginhard,  the  historian  of  Charlemagne,  was  a  monk  of  this  abbey.  The  cloister 
court  and  the  cloister  itself  are  good  examples  of  the  Flamboyant  Qothic  style  of 
architeotore.  I  may  add  that  the  cloisters  of  this  abbey  were  the  model  for  that  very 
striking  scene,  where  the  g^ves  open,  in  the  French  opera  *'  Robert  le  Diable." 

We  now  pass  on  to  Gaudebec,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Seine.  The  steamer  which  brought  me  up  the  river  put  me  into  a  small 
boat,  in  which  I  was  rowed  to  the  stairs,  and  so  reached  terra  firma.  Elm  trees  screen 
the  row  of  houses  which  face  the  river.  Caudebec  was  anciently  a  fortress,  and 
William  the  Conqueror  appcnnted  as  its  govemor,  Talbot,  afterwards  created  first 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
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Near  this  spot  was  the  oountry  seat  of  Victor  Hugo.  One  day  his  aooompUshed 
and  beautiful  daughter,  but  lately  married,  came  by  water  to  market  here,  m 
Oaudebec.  She  was  returning,  when  the  boat  capsiaed  and  she  was  drowned.  A 
very  simple  stone  marks  her  grave  in  the  neighbouring  churehyard. 

This  broad  river  Seine  bears  large  ocean  ships  past  Oaudebec  from  Havre,  aoiiM 
eighty  miles,  to  Rouen — ^the  French  Ifanchester — which  therefore,  you  see,  rsqnins 
no  ship  canal.  One  evening  I  saw  a  caravan  pull  up  in  the  open  space  in  front  of  the 
river.  The  proprietor,  in  a  blue  blouse  and  straw  hat^  unharnessed  the  horses,  and  he 
and  hii  family  immediately  arranged  their  evening  meal.  I  could  not  see  that  he  had 
any  wares  to  vend,  and  was  coosiderably  puzded  as  to  his  business.  I  found  that  he 
was  a  dentist,  and  thus  travelled  about  to  these  country  towns  to  extract  his  pataeots* 
teeth  and  cure  their  toothaches.  He  had  no  band  of  music — and  his  name  was  not 
Sequahl 

This  Oaudebec  is  a  quaint  little  primitive  old-world  town,  and  one  of  its  moat 
curious  streets  is  the  Rue  de  la  Boucherie.  The  little  river  Gertrude  runs  a^aog  one 
eide  of  the  street  from  end  to  end.  The  houses  project — on  one  side  over  the  water 
and  on  the  other  side'over  the  street — thus  reminding  one  a  little  of  the-Rowa  at  Ohester. 
In  the  street  are  two  very  curious  houses,  called  Les  Maisons  des  Templiers,  dating 
from  the  18th  centuty:  their  numbers  are  4  and  6.  Desiring  to  see  them,  I 
asked  a  woman  standing  at  the  door  of  her  house  if  she  could  tell  me  where  to  find 
4  and  6.  She  looked  a  little  startled,  and  replied  that  she  did  not  know.  Then  I 
asked  her  what  the  number  of  her  own  house  was.  She  did  not  know  that  either, 
and  was  evidently  mightily  astonished  at  the  question.  I  do  not  suppose  that  she  is 
troubled  with  a  very  voluminous  correspondence.  I  found  the  houses  just  three 
doors  away,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  was  certainly  out  of  the  beaten  track 
of  tourists.  Tou  will  judge  from  this  what  a  sleepy  old  town  Oaudebec  is.  A  stoiy 
is  told  that  when  the  railway  was  projected  to  Oaudebec  the  inhabitants  gravely  shook 
their  heads  and  said,  **  We  do  very  well.  Why  not  let  well  alone  T  "  It  is  now,  how- 
ever, the  terminus  of  a  little  branch  line,  with  about  three  trains  a  day. 

Some  pretty  litUe  cottages  are  situated  in  the  outskirts  of  Oaudebec^  and  the 
adjoining  sheds  contain  peat  for  winter  consumption  as  fuel.  Spent  bark  from  the 
neighbouring  tanneries  is  compressed  into  cakes  about  a  foot  in  diameter  and  some 
three  inches  thick.  These  cakes,  or  nufttei  as  they  are  called,  are  stacked  to  diy 
on  shelves  protected  from  the  rain,  and  I  was  told  that  the  mottes  make  a  good 
hot  fire.  Most  of  the  coal  burnt  in  Normandy  is  imported  from  England — ^the 
carriage  therefore  makes  it  expensive. 

My  landlord  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Marine,  at  Oaudebec^  invited  me  to  visit  a  farm 
which  he  has  about  five  miles  away,  at  a  little  village  called  Le  Trait,  and  to  wliiefa 
he  drives  off  about  half-past  seven  in  the  morning,  leaving  madame  to  manage  the 
hotel  and  attend  to  the  guests.  The  farmhouse  was  interesting,  but  not  more  so  than 
my  burly  host,  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  puffing  away  at  his  pipe  as  he  treated  me  to  a  cup 
of  black  coffee  fortified  with  some  calvados,  a  spirit  of  the  country,  and  which  in  this 
•case  mine  host  had  himself  distilled  from  his  own  dder.  I  found  the  mixture  not  so 
unpleasant  as  I  had  anticipated  I  Inside  this  farmhouse  there  are  many  traces  of 
antiquity,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  previous  to  1793 — the  period  of  the  Qrsat 
Revolution — it  was  the  paysage  where  tenths  were  paid  by  the  vassals  or  tenants  to  the 
ieigneur  du  payij  who  in  this  locality  was  the  Due  de  Oauchois.  Behind  is  the  forest  of 
Maulevrier,  from  which  wild  boars  frequently  make  their  way  to  this  farm,  and  in  a 
single  night  a  whole  potato  field  is  devastated,  the  boar  always  taking  a  straight  row. 
The  boar  hunt  meets  at  this  house,  and  in  the  room  through  this  door  the  walls  are 
covered  with  hunting  records  dating  many  years  back. 
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Lat  m  noir  p>M  od  to  Bouoii,  the  Bmit  of  aur  joumar  ia  the  Tallsy  of  the  Beiae, 
Um  uideDt  capital  of  Naruundy,  uid  dow  the  chief  town  of  the  departmeat  of  th« 
Seine  IniAiem-e.  la  ib*  architectural  triumphH  of  the  middle  ag«e,  and  io  ita  hiatoric 
Mrtirrn""".  Boiian  wilt  yiald  plaoe  to  no  other  provincial  oity  in  Franca.  We  aniT* 
flnt  at  the  Place  de  rHctel  de  Ville,  a  large  open  (pace,  which  enables  ua  to  get  a 
good  view  of  the  Chureh  of  Sb.  Ouen.  Tbia  church  ii  one  of  the  very  few  perfaot  and 
ocoiplBted  pure  Ootbic  edifiow  in  Trance.  The  fint  stone  was  laid  in  the  year  1818, 
and  it  occupied  21  yettra  in  building.  3(.  Ouen  ia  the  largeat  oburoh  in  Bouen,  itot 
eueplong  eren  the  CathedraL  The  wait  front  hai  three  deeply-aet  portala,  Burmounted 
by  two  flanking  >teeplee.  The  centre  tower,  285ft.  high,  ii  an  octagon  of  open  aKibaa, 
•nrmounted  by  a  orown  of  flaui>de-lia.  Alter  a  rather  tjring  climb  up  a  narrow 
aoi^aar«w  aturoMw  we  emerge  upon  the  roof.    Standing  at  the  junction  of  the  nave 
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and  aouth  tranacpb,  and  looking  over  the  open-woric  parapet  in  a  north-weoterly 
direction,  we  get  a  birdseye  view  of  Roaen.  Down  in  the  toregroand  ia  the  Place  de 
I'Hotel  de  Ville.  In  the  middle  of  the  Place  ia  an  aqneatrian  atatus  of  the  first 
Napoleon.  The  conical,  lagar-loaf-afaaped  roof  seen  in  the  diatanoe  is  the  Tour 
Jeanne  d'Aro,  in  which  the  uafortiuiate  Haid  of  Orleans  was  impriioned  On  the  hill 
in  the  far  distance  ia  the  Seminaire  Mont  Halade,  a  collie  for  young  men  entering 
the  priesthood.  The  view  looking  saQth-weBt  from  3t.  Ouen  give*  a  better  idea  of 
the  extent  of  the  city.  As  you  may  judge,  Houen  is  a  vary  populoua  city,  numbering 
about  105,000.  The  river  Seine,  the  magnificent  waMr  highway,  bring!  the  ocean 
ahipe  from  the  sea  at  Havre,  a  hundred  milea  away,  to  this  city  of  Ronsn — thia 
Manchester  of  France.  Host  of  the  milU  and  msnufustories  are  situated  in  a  large 
suburb  on  the  further  aide  of  the  river  from  thia  church  of  St  Ouen.  Prominent 
amid  thia  londaeape  of  roots  standi  tba  Cathadial.    It  is  so  okieely  surroundai)  ' 
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buildings  that  it  iB  difficult  to  get »  good  view  of  it.  ne  flying  butfarMaas  are  moet 
beautifuL  The  original  spire  of  atone  was  destroyed  by  li^tning  in  1 117.  It  was 
replaced  by  two  wooden  spires,  which  were  in  turn  burnt  down.  The  praaaot  spire 
is  of  open  cast-iron  work.  It  rises  very  nearly  600ft.,  and  is  only  some  13ft.  lowvr 
than  the  highest  pyramid  in  "Egypt  The  top  of  the  spire  is  reached  by  660  atepa — 
rather  a  weary  climb  !  The  southern  tower  of  the  west  frtmt  is  called  the  Batter 
Tower,  and  the  northern  one  the  Tower  of  St.  Romain,  and  is  the  most  ancifwit  part 
of  the  Cathedral  We  will  visit  the  Cathedral  itself  presently,  and  will  not  linger 
longer  to  discuss  it  now.  But  do  not  forget  that  all  this  time  we  are  suppoaed  to  be 
standing  upon  the  roof  of  the  still  laiger  church  of  St.  Ooen.  Before  we  deaeend  to 
terra  jirma  again,  let  us  for  the  moment  realise  the  noyelty  of  our  position.  We  are 
standing  on  a  level  with  the  big  bell  in  the  tower.  This  bell  is  heard  all  over  the 
city,  and  the  efifect  upon  us,  while  we  are  in  such  close  proximity  to  it^  when  it  tolls 
the  hour,  is  somewhat  electrifying — at  least  that  was  my  experienoe  during  the  two 
hours  I  was  upon  this  church  roof  taking  photog^phs. 

From  a  row  of  pinnacles  spring  the  flying  buttresses  supporting  the  wall  of  the 
clerestory,  which  is  also  surmounted  by  a  row  of  pinnacles.  The  pinnacles  are  all 
flnished  at  the  top  with  a  statue.  The  statues  include  St.  Ouen  himself,  the  abbots 
of  the  Monastery,  all  the  Dukes  of  Normandy,  the  bishops  and  patron  saints  of  the 
diocese,  and  the  secular  founders  and  benefactors  of  the  monastery.  I  will  not 
enlarge  upon — indeed  I  am  not  able — such  nuitters  as  crockets,  cusps,  niches,  arohexy, 
arcM- volts  or  groins,  but  we  cannot  fail  to  wonder  at  the  architectural  sldll  vdiich 
erected  this  splendid  fabric  600  years  ago. 

Let  us  now  descend  into  the  church  itself.  Tlie  first  point  of  attraction  is 
the  choir,  and  then  the  south  aisle,  where  I  would  ask  you  to  notice  .the  long  vista 
of  lofty  clustered  columns  supporting  the  beautifully-pointed  arches.  But  let  ns 
tread  softly  here,  for  see,  there  are  some  good  people  at  their  prayers,  one  of  them 
a  cavalry  soldier  in  his  blue  jacket  and  red  trousers ! 

Leaving  the  church  of  St  Ouen  we  now  walk  through  the  city.  When  the 
French  king,  Philip  Augustus,  took  Normandy  from  our  King  John,  he  built  a  castle, 
of  which  nothing  now  remains  except  an  old  donjon  tower.  At  the  time  of  the 
great  revolution,  100  years  ago,  all  the  fortifications  of  Rouen  were  destroyed  except 
this  tower,  La  Tour  Jeanoe  d'Arc,  which  you  may  remember  we  saw  in  the  distance 
from  the  church.  We  English  people  cannot  help  feeling  some  sense  of  shame  as  we 
gaae  upon  this  tower,  for  when  Joan  of  Arc  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  it 
was  in  this  tower  that  she  was  imprisoned,  and  here  she  was  put  to  the  torture.  Tou 
remember  the  story  of  the  unhappy  Biaid  of  Orleans,  how  at  the  age  of  eighteen  she  went 
to  the  French  king,  Charles  VIL,  telling  him  that  in  a  vision  from  heaven  she  had  been 
commanded  to  lead  his  troops  to  victory  against  the  English  1  A  poetic  description  of 
her  vision  is  put  into  her  mouth  by  Shakspere  in  "  Henry  VL,"  to  which  let  me  refer 
you.  Shakspere  was  scarcely  fair  to  poor  Joan,  but  perhaps  he  was  only  expresong 
the  popular  opioion  of  his  day.  The  French  king  equipped  the  Maid  with  arms  and 
armour,  and  she  did  lead  his  troops  to  victory.  Eventually  she  was  taken  prisoner 
and  tortured,  in  order  to  wring  from  her  a  confession  that  she  was  inspired  by  the 
devil.  Joan  was  then  condemned  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake  for  witchcraft.  The 
sentence  was  carried  out  on  May  30th,  1631,  in  the  presence  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Winchester  and  many  prelates,  abbots,  and  priests,  in  the  Square,  called  after  her 
the  Place  de  la  Puoelle.  As  she  burnt  slowly  and  painfully,  she  begged  for  holy 
water,  and  her  last  words  were,  "  Pray  for  me."  Her  ashes  were  cast  into  the  river 
Seine.  It  is  unpleasant  to  feel  that  this  cruel  execution  was  not  an  act  of  justice,  but 
an  act  of  revenge,  and  it  is  a  blot  upon  the  history  of  both  English  and  French 
chivalry — some  of  her  chief  accusers  being  her  own  countrymen* 
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The  rather  poor  modem  statue  of  Joan  of  Are  marks  the  spot  where  she  suffered. 
The  Frenoh  people  of  to-day,  you  notice,  plant  the  trioolonr,  their  national  flag,  at  her 
side,  and  hang  wreaths  of  unmortelles  about  her  statue.  The  same  thing  may  be  seen 
in  Paris,  where  sinoe  the  Franoo-German  war  the  figure  of  Strasburg,  in  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde,  is  hung  with  crape  and  immortelles,  thus  keeping  alive  an  old  sore.  A 
short  walk  from  the  Place  de  la  Puoelle  brings  us  to  the  west  front  of  the  church 
of  St  Maclou,  one  of  the  Rouen  churches,  and  the  third  in  importance.  The 
Cathedral  ranks  first)  St.  Ouen  the  second,  and  this  Church  of  St.  Maclou  is  the 
third.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  florid  Qothic  architecture  of  the  15th  ceniiury. 
One  artistic  writer  describes  it  as  an  *'  exquisite  jewel,"  and  indeed  this  church  was 
once  called  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  archbishop.  The  great  beauty  of  St.  Maclou 
is  the  triple  porch.  It  consists  of  three  arches,  in  plan  like  a  bow  window,  or  the 
half  of  a  hexagon.  Above  are  lofty  canopies,  filled  with  the  most  exquisite  tracery, 
on  the  doors  is  most  beautiful  bas-relief  carving.  The  subjects  of  these  carvings  are 
Scriptural.  That  on  the  central  door  represents  the  Baptism  of  our  Lord.  During  the 
lew  days  I  was  in  Rouen  a  number  of  young  people  were  being  prepared  in  the  church 
lor  their  first  communion.  I  could  therefore  only  photograph  the  exterior.  A  few 
paces  away  from  St.  Maclou  is  another  relic  of  bygone  ages.  It  is  a  quaint  archway, 
gate,  and  clock,  La  Qrosse  Horloge  (the  great  dock).  The  building  dates  from  the 
early  part  of  the  15th  century.  From  the  door  a  staircase  of  200  steps,  ascends  into 
low  tower,  in  which  is  the  Cloche  d' Argent  (the  silver  bell),  cast  in  1447.  I  imagine 
that  it  takes  its  name  from  the  sweet  mellowness  of  its  tone,  for  there  is  no  silver  in 
the  metal.  It  is  the  curfew  bell,  and  it  tolls  every  night  at  nine  o'clock  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  As  I  listened  to  it  evening  after  evening,  a  sense  of  the  emptiness  and 
nothingness  of  the  greatest  ambitions  of  our  little  lives  involuntarily  stole  over  me, 
as  I  thought  of  the  many  changes  and  chances  upon  which  this  curfew  beU  has  shed 
its  tones,  while  ringing  out  its  nightly  duty,  now  for  nearly  500  years.  Rouen  has 
thirl^-six  fountains  from  which  the  inhabitants  get  their  water  supply.  The  Fountain 
of  the  Qreat  Clock  has  above  it  a  curious  old  sculptured  bas-relief  representing 
AIphsDus  and  Arethnsa. 

Continuing  our  walk  through  the  city  we  come  to  the  suppressed  convent  of 
Sainte  Marie,  a  building  now  used  by  the  Gk)vemment  as  the  Museum  of  Antiquities. 
Passing  through  a  quaint  old  doorway  and  vestibule  we  enter  the  courtyard  of  the 
museum.  The  custodian  told  me  that  this  courtyard  had  not  before  been  photo- 
graphed. He  permitted  me  to  do  so,  and  I  must  acknowledge  his  courtesy.  The 
curious  array  of  sculptured  relics  with  which  the  courtyard  is  filled  have  each  of  them 
a  hiatory.  For  the  most  part  they  are  the  remains  of  ancient  churches  long  destroyed. 
We  must  not  stay  to  recount  the  priceless  treasures  contained  in  this  museum. 
There  are  many  Roman  remains,  among  them  the  splendid  mosaic  from  Lillebonne, 
mentioned  before.  Indeed,  here  are  to  be  found  relics  of  all  ages  of  Norman 
and  French  history.  But  what  interested  me  most  in  this  museum  was  a  faded  and 
oonsiderably  decayed  green  silk  bag  containing  the  dust  of  the  heart  of  our  king, 
Richard  Cosur  de  Leon — the  last  Duke  of  Normandy  but  ope.  Richard  loved  the 
Normans  so  greatly  that,  as  you  may  remember,  he  bequeathed  his  heart  to  Rouen. 

A  large  building,  which  is  now-a-days  the  Halle  du  Coton,  or  Cloth  Hall,  for  the 
sale  of  the  Rouen  manufactures,  in  former  times  was  the  csstle  or  palace  of  the 
Norman  dukes.  In  this  building  William  the  Conqueror  is  said  to  have  received  the 
news  of  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  the  crowning  of  Harold.  Here,  too, 
King  John  is  said  to  have  imprisoned  and  murdered  his  nephew  Prince  Arthur.  The 
mention  of  thin,  I  have  no  doubt^  will  recall  to  your  mind  Shakspere's  touching 
scene  between  Arthur  and  his  gaoler  Hubert. 
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Wa  an  BOW  approacfalng  near  to  the  GatfaednL  Wacanhereaea  the  kifigr 
iron,  apira^  which  wa  aaw  from  the  roof  of  St  Onan,  and  the  northam  towar  of  tha 
waat  front,  tha  tower  of  St.  Romain — ^tha  moat  ancient  part  of  the  boilding — and  tiia 
aonthem  tower,  called  La  Toot  de  Benrre^  or  Butter  Tower— ao  called  becanae  it 
built  with  tha  money  paid  by  the  faithful  who  purchaaed  the  Papal  permianon  to 
butter  during  Lent 

The  west  front  of  Rouen  Cathedral  now  daima  our  attention.  Una  facade 
built  by  the  first  oardinal — the  famous  Georgea  d'Amboiae  at  the  end  of  the  15th 
century.  It  ia  a  splendid  example  of  the  florid  style  of  Gk>thic  architecture.  It  haa 
a  true  roee- window,  and  a  true  roae-window,  I  belieye,  is  somewhat  rare  in  arohitecfemeL 
The  three  doorways  are  ornamented  with  baa-ieLLefiSi  which  were  much  injured  by  the 
CSalvinista  in  1562.  The  central  design  representa  the  genealogical  tree  of  Cauriat 
springing  from  the  root  of  Jesse.  The  sculpture  over  the  door  on  the  left  is  the 
oldest  It  represents  the  Beheading  of  John  the  Baptist,  and,  when  examined  doaely^ 
the  daughter  of  Herodias  appears  to  be  <i^nfting  on  her  head.  Over  the  right-hand 
door  is  the  Viigin  Surrounded  by  Saints,  but  this  has  been  greatly  mutilated.  The 
authorities  hare  hung  a  net  over  the  centrsl  earring,  in  order  to  protect  it  from  injuiy 
by  those  spirits  of  mischief  who  delight  to  throw  stones,  also  from  the  birds. 

We  now  enter  the  Cathedral  by  the  west  door.  Halting  first  of  all  in  the  nave^ 
we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  its  length  and  loftiness.  It  is  435ft  long  by  891ftL 
high,  and  dates  from  the  13th  century.  In  paasing  round  the  choir  we  pause  befoi» 
the  monument  erected  to  our  great  hero  of  the  Crusadee — ^Richard  the  Lion-hearted. 
Ridhard  was  buried  at  Fontrevault,  but,  as  you  know,  he  left  his  heart  to  Rouen. 
Digging  on  this  spot  fifty-one  years  ago,  on  the  30th  of  July,  1838,  an  e£Bgy  of 
Richard  was  found,  which  ia  shown  here.  The  immense  recumbent  statue,  6ft  6ln. 
longt  dates  from  the  13th  century.  It  is  hewn  from  a  single  block  of  limestona 
The  crowned  head  rests  upon  a  cushion  and  the  feet  upon  a  lion  couehant.  When 
found  the  statue  was  not  quite  perfect,  and  the  chin,  the  right  hand,  and  the  sceptre 
in  the  lef t^  have  been  restored  in  recent  years.  All  the  rest  of  the  face  and  figure  is 
600  years  old.  Very  near  to  the  statue  was  found  a  double  leaden  box,  with  this 
inscription  in  black  letters,  "Hie  :  jaoet:  cor:  Richardis:  Regis*'  ("Here  lies  the 
heart  of  King  Richard*').  Inside  the  box  was  found  a  green  silk  bag,  containing 
the  heart  perfect.  The  bag  and  the  crumbling  heart  are,  as  I  mentioned  before, 
in  the  Museum  of  Antiquities. 

We  pass  round  to  the  Chapel  of  our  Lady,  the  most  richly-decorated  portion  of 
the  Cathedral.  The  altar-piece  represents  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.  The 
heat  ii  contained  in  a  golden  cabinet  above  the  altar,  before  which  a  light  is  con- 
tinuously burning.  In  the  Lady  Chapel  are  two  splendid  monuments.  One  is  the 
tomb  of  Louis  de  Br^,  Qrand  Seneschal  of  Normandy.  Above  the  tomb  ia  an 
equestrian  statue  of  the  seneschal  in  white  marble.  He  and  his  steed  are  dad  in 
armour,  and  are  fully  equipped  in  all  the  panoply  of  war.  Below,  on  a  black  marble 
sarcophagus,  lies  a  white  marble  figure  of  the  seneschal,  stripped  entirely  of  every- 
thing, and  dead.  The  moral  of  the  two  aculptures  is  obvious :  the  grim  hand  of  Death 
reduces  the  all-powerful  genersl  and  governor,  covered  with  glory,  to  the  same 
common  level  as  the  rest  of  frail  humanity.  This  monument  waa  erected  in  1531,  by 
Diana  of  PoicUers,  wife  of  Loois  de  Br6z6,  and  she  is  represented  in  the  attitude  of 
mourning,  kneeling  at  the  head  of  her  dead  husband.  Opposite  to  this  monument  is 
the  moat  elaborate  tomb  in  the  Cathedral — ^that  of  the  Cardinals  d'Amboise^  erected 
in  1525.  The  tomb  is  of  black  marble,  and  upon  it  kneel  the  two  cardinals,  undo  and 
nephew,  both  named  Georges  d'Amboise.  Above  them  is  a  canopy  richly  ornamented 
and  gilt ;  behind  them  is  a  bas-relief  of  St  George  and  the  Dragon,  the  Virgin^  St 
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Peter,  St.  Romun,  uid  other  aunts ;  below  are  exquisite  white  marble  figures  repre- 
aenting  the  oardinal  ▼irtnes,  Faith,  Charity,  Prudenoe,  Power,  Justioe,  and  Temperance. 
The  interrening  spaoes  axe  filled  with  rich  and  beautiful  arabesques.  This  most 
beautiful  work  is  said  to  have  cost  about  a  million  of  fraocs,  t.e.,  about  X40,000.  The 
bodies  of  the  cardinals  were  torn  from  the  grave  by  the  Revolutionists  in  179S,  the 
lead  of  their  coffins  melted,  and  their  remains  dispersed.  We  can  realise  the  antiquity 
of  these  monuments  when  we  remember  that  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  as  a  little  girl, 
may  have  gazed  upon  them  soon  after  they  were  erected.  I  would  acknowledge  the 
courtesy  of  the  curi  of  the  Cathedral — ^M.  I'Abb^  Sauvage — in  allowing  me  to  photo- 
graph the  interior. 

We  now  bid  farewell  to  Rouen,  and  with  it  the  Department  of  the  Seine 
Inf^rieure,  and  the  north  bank  of  that  river.  Ovu*  journey  takea  us  across  the  stream- 
into  the  Department  of  Calvados,  and  we  arrive  at  the  quaint  old  town  of  Lisieux — the 
Lexovium  of  Csosar.  Lisieux  figures  frequently  in  history,  and,  to  quote  one  instance, 
I  may  mention  that  Thomas  k  Beckett,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  lived  in  exile  here 
during  the  time  he  was  under  the  displeasure  of  Henry  IL  In  the  Harch^  au 
Beurre^  or  Butter  Market^  may  be  seen  one  of  the  peculiar  carts  with  which  the 
farmers  in  the  surrounding  country  bring  their  produce  into  the  town.  On  market- 
days  it  is  a  busy  scene,  the  ground  being  almost  entirely  covered  with  baskets  of 
butter,  egfi^t  poultry,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  brought  here  for  sale.  Lisieux  is  essentially 
a  tovm  of  curious  old  houses,  the  quaint  and  irregular  gables  of  which  project  over 
the  streets.  Li  some  of  the  oldest  streets  this  is  the  case  to  such  an  extent  that, 
looking  upward,  there  is  only  a  small  strip  of  sky  visible.  Through  the  city  flows 
the  river  Touques,  in  which  the  Liueux  women  do  their  laundry-work.  Although 
perhaps  a  lictle  strange  to  English  eyes,  it  is  a  characteristic  French  scene.  The 
projecting  shed-roof  serves  as  a  protection  from  the  weather ;  the  linen  is  soaped,, 
beaten  with  a  broad  flat  piece  of  wood  called  a  "  carosse,"  and  rinsed  in  the  running 
stream.  Each  woman  brings  her  own  soap,  carosse,  and  sort  of  half  box,  in  which 
she  kneels  while  leaning  over  the  river,  and  so  keeps  her  skirts  diy.  In  some 
instances  the  women  pay  about  three  half-pence  a  day  for  the  use  of  the  sheds,  while 
in  other  cases  they  are  free.  We  saw  four  women  busy  with  their  washing.  The 
first  one,  kneeling  behind  a  beam,  was  busily  scrubbing ;  the  others  were  pausingr 
curious  to  see  what  I  was  doing  with  the  camera ;  the  two  further  women  had  their 
work  partly  in  and  partly  out  of  the  water.  The  French  seem  to  have  a  great  idea  of 
the  washing  being  done  in  running  water,  and  not  everything  all  in  the  same  water  in 
the  same  tub. 

We  now  journey  to  the  ancient  town  of  Falaise,  famous  in  history  as  the 
birthplace  of  William  the  Conqueror.  On  one  side  of  the  town  is  the  hill  Mont  Mirat, 
from  which  we  get  a  comprehensive  view  of  Falaise  Castle,  the  early  seat  of  the 
Dukes  of  Normandy,  and  in  which  the  Conqueror  was  bom.  Tou  probably  remember 
how  the  Falaise  tanner's  beautiful  daughter,  Arlette,  was  washing  linen  in  the  stream^ 
which  fiows  through  this  valley,  just  as  we  saw  the  Lisieux  women  doing  ;  how  the 
Duke,  Robert  the  Magnificent,  seeing  Arlette  from  the  comer  window  of  his  donjon 
keep,  gazed  with  admiration,  and  fell  desperately  in  love  with  her.  So  runs  the  story 
of  William  the  Conqueror's  parents,  and  the  remains  of  a  small  room  in  this  grand 
old  Norman  keep  are  still  pointed  out  as  that  in  which  he  was  bora.  Before  the  castle 
became  a  ruin  it  occupied  all  the  space  now  covered  by  trees,  and  on  this  side  there 
are  only  some  ramparts  now  remaining.  In  1418,  Heniy  V.  took  this  castle  after  a 
four  months'  siege.  He  cannonaded  it  across  the  valley,  from  a  point  on  Mont 
Mirat.  Henry  put  the  castle  in  the  keeping  of  the  Lord  Talbot^  and  the  large  cylin- 
drical tower  is  still  called  La  Tour  Talbot  (Talbot's  Tower),  either  because  he  buib 
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it  or  beoauae  he  onoe  resided  in  it.  The  walk  of  the  Talbot  Tower  are  10  feet  thidL 
You  may  perhaps  be  aUe  to  realise  better  how  very  massiTe  this  is  when  I  tell  yo« 
that  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  there  is  a  weD  and  a  large  chimney.  Formerly  the 
Talbot  Tower  and  the  ramparts  were  a  storey  higher  than  yoa  now  see  them.  At 
the  south-west  corner  there  was  a  tower,  called  La  Tour  de  la  Reine,  or  Queen's 
Tower,  and  it  was  at  this  spot  that  the  soldiers  of  Henri  Quatre  entered  the  castle  in 
1589,  through  a  breach  made  by  his  cannon,  during  the  last  of  the  many  sieges  iHiidL 
the  castle  has  sustained,  The  castle,  the  early  home  of  William  the  CoDqneror,  is  a 
splendid  old  ruin,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  few  old  Norman  fortraasea  now 
remaining  in  France. 

Desoending  from  the  castle  into  the  town,  we  find  in  the  Grande  Place  a  brooae 
equestrian  sbatue  of  the  Conqueror,  the  great  hero  of  Falaise,  his  native  town.  It  in 
a  powerful  and  spirited  work.  William's  charger  is  in  the  act  of  plunging  forward^  and 
we  seem  to  see  him  actually  waving  on  lus  soldiers,  with  his  uplifted  hand  and  pennon. 
He  is  dad  in  a  suit  of  chain-mail  armour,  and  his  casque  is  surmounted  by  the 
ducal  coronet  It  aJso  has  a  piece  of  metal  attached  to  it  to  protect  the  nose.  While 
we  gaze  at  the  statue  we  are  able  to  realiM  to  some  extent,  in  the  words  of  an  able 
writer,  **  The  gigantic  mental  power  of  the  man,  who,  though  he  could  only  sign  his 
Aame  at  Rouen  with  a  cross,  could  quell  the  power  of  his  fierce  Viking  barons,  as  well 
as  the  external  foes  of  his  dukedom,  and  conquer  such  a  kingdom  as  England.*' 
Round  the  pedestal  are  figures  of  the  earlier  Dukes  of  Normandy,  William's  ancestora. 
On  the  left  of  the  statue  is  Richard  the  Fearless,  great-grandfather  of  WilliaoL 
Next,  in  the  centre,  is  William  Longaword,  father  of  the  last  duke.  The  figure  at 
the  right  comer  ij  Rolf,  or  RoUo,  the  first  Duke  of  Normandy.  Then  at  the  further 
comer,  with  hia  back  to  us,  is  Robert  the  Magnificent,  father  of  ^Hlliam  the 
Conqueror. 

Now-a-daya,  Falaise  is  rather  a  dull  aleepy  town,  but  nevertheless  ita  population 
numbera  a  good  many  busy  workers  in  the  cotton  trade.  The  Rue  Val  d'Aute,  is  a 
street  which  takes  its  name  from  the  small  river  which  flows  through  the  town.  To 
-all  appearance  this  is  a  aufficientiy  quiet-looking  atraet,  but  the  amount  of  industrioui 
energy  concealed  here  would  surprise  you.  In  every  house  are  men  turning  large 
knitting  machines  by  hand,  knitting  cotton  jerseys  such  as  are  worn  by  sailors,  from 
large  cops  of  coarse  yarn,  spun  in  the  Rouen  mills.  The  women  are  busy  with  sewing 
■machines,  stitching  sleeves  in,  and  finishing  off  the  garments  ready  for  sala  As  you 
pass  down  the  street  you  hear  quite  a  buzz  and  hum  from  the  machines  at  work  in 
the  houaea.  Some  of  the  women  bring  their  aewing  machinea  out  into  the  air.  I  am 
afraid  that  the  lapse  of  centuries  muat  have  told  upon  the  good  looks  of  the  ladies  of 
Falaise,  for  I  saw  no  young  woman  who  seemed  likely  to  pass  muster  as  a  modem 
Arlette  I 

After  seeing  the  birthplace  of  William  the  Conqueror  it  is  fitting  that  a  Briton 
should  see  the  place  where  he  is  buried.  We  therefore  now  go  on  to  Caen,  the  chief 
town  of  the  Department  of  Calvados.  Caen  has  been  described  by  a  French  writer, 
Madame  de  S^vign^,  as  "the  prettiest  town,  the  most  inviting,  the  gayest,  the  best  placed; 
it  has  the  handsomest  streets,  the  finest  buildings,  the  most  beautiful  churches, 
meadows,  walks,  and,  finally,  it  ia  the  cradle  of  all  our  wits."  Without  going  quite 
so  far  as  Madame  Sdvign^,  I  think  we  shall  find  much  to  interest  us  at  Caen. 

The  Place  Royale  has  one  side  occupied  by  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  or  Town  Hall, 
over  the  classic  portico  of  which  the  French  tri-colour  is  waving.  In  this  building 
•are  comprised,  in  addition  to  the  municipal  bureaux,  a  museum  of  pictures,  a  free 
library,  the  prefecture  of  police,  and  the  post  office.  In  this  Place  a  military  band 
plays  on  certain  afternoons.    On  these  occasions  there  is  a  race  to  occupy  all  the  pubiio 
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benchea,  bat  the  more  oomfortable  caae-bottomed  chairs,  for  which  a  penny  or  two- 
pence has  to  be  paid,  go  begging.  It  ie,  howeyer,  not  ao  much  the  modem  buildings 
which  interest  us,  but  thoie  of  olden  time  and  historical  yalue.  Caen  seems  to  be 
particularly  rich  in  those  grand  and  curious  old  houses  which  the  good  people  of  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries  delighted  to  build.  As  we  walk  up  the  Rue  St  Pierre  we 
cannot  help  pausing  for  a  moment  opposite  one  of  these  quaint  old  houses.  The 
old  oak  beams,  which  form  a  great  portion  of  the  front,  are  curiously  carved  with  bold 
and  original  designs.  They  are  a  strange  contrast  to  the  modem  edifices  of  stucco 
and  brick  which  surround  them  on  all  sides.  The  old  carvings  on  these  ancient 
houses,  for  the  most  part,  are  in  wonderfully  good  preservation,  and  were  I  to 
attempt  to  describe  them — the  figures  in  ancient  costume,  the  pigs  blowing 
whistles,  the  dragons  with  serpents'  tails,  and  so  forth — I  am  afraid  you  would  become 
utterly  weary  of  listening.  In  an  adjoining  street  there  is  still  pointed  out  an  old 
house  which  was  the  Caen  home  of  Charlotte  Corday. 

Tou  will  all  be  familiar  with  the  history  of  this  high-souled  girl,  "to  whom,'*  to 
quote  a  French  writer,  ''  it  only  needed  to  have  read  the  New  Testament  in  plac^  of 
Plutarch," 

There  is  another  curious  old  building  in  Caen,  built  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIL, 
and  called  La  Tour,  or  La  Maison  des  Gendarmes,  ».e.,  the  tower  or  house  of 
the  men-at-arms.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  two  figures  at  the  top  of  the  tower. 
They  are  two  soldiers — armed  originally  one  with  a  bow  and  the  other  with  a  cross- 
bow. They  are  now  somewhat  mutilated.  This  house  resembles  in  appearance  a 
little  fortress,  with  its  mechanical  parapet  and  grated  windows.  It  was  not^  however, 
built  as  a  place  of  defence  but  as  a  private  residence.  The  tower  has  been  fantas- 
tically decorated  with  sculpturedjmedallion  heads  of  emperors,  kings,  generals,  and  so 
on.  But  these  are  not  the  most  historically  important  buildings  of  Caen,  and  those 
now  claim  our  attention. 

Some  years  before  he  invaded  this  country,  William  thelOonqueror  built  a  castle 
at  Caen  in  order  to  keep  his  mutinous  vassals  in  subjection.  This  castle  was  fortified 
by  his  son,  Henry  I.  Now-a-days  it  is  uaed  by  the  French  as  an  infantry  barracks.  We 
can  see  the  massive  gateway  of  the  castle,  in  the  archway  of  which  there  generally  is 
a  sentry  on  guard.  Below  is  the  ancient  moat,  now  quite  dry,  and  turned  into  a 
vegetable  and  flower  garden.  There  still  remain  the  long  projecting  levers  used  for 
raising  the  drawbridge.  In  this  castle  it  was  that  William,  in  the  year  1061 — five 
years  before  he  came  to  England — ordered  a  bell  to  be  rung  for  prayer  every  evening, 
at  the  sound  of  which  all  people  were  to  retire  into  their  bouses,  and  dose  the  doors. 
This  is  considered  a  proof  that  William  established  the  curfew  in  Normandy  before 
he  introduced  it  into  England.  In  the  time  of  our  king  Stephen  this  castle  was 
captured  by  QeofiErey,  Count  of  Anjou  ;  and  FroiBsart  tells  us  that  the  castle  and  town 
of  Caen,  owing  to  the  cowardice  of  the  townsmen,  became  an  easy  conquest  to 
Edward  III.  and  the  Black  Prince,  just  before  the  battle  of  Crecy. 

A  very  prominent  object  in  the  town  is  the  ancient  and  now  disused  Church  of 
St.  Bttenne.  This  church,  on  the  authority  of  some  French  antiquarians,  is  believed 
to  be  the  oldest  parish  church  in  Caen,  and  it  is  said  that  William  heard  mass  in  this 
church  just  before  starting  for  the  invasion  of  England.  Very  little  of  the  original 
fabric  now  remains,  as  it  frequently  sufiered  damage  in  the  fierce  and  turbulent  times 
of  the  11th  and  18th  centuries,  and  was  as  often  restored.  The  ruin  now  left  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  pointed  Gothic  of  the  15th  century,  with  here  and  there  remains  of 
much  earlier  work.  The  old  boundary  wall  of  the  churchyard  is  of  great  thickness, 
and  is  about  a  yard  thick.    It  was  formerly  fortified. 
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This  andeat  eoolanastbtl  building  it  now  used  by  the  manidpal  aathontisi  as  & 
BtorehouBa  for  carta,  Tehides,  firewood,  and  odds  and  ends  of  many  kinds. 

When  Caen  is  approached  by  water,  (he  towers  of  two  abbeys  are  aeeii  riaiBg  in 
maaalTe  grandeur,  one  on  the  tig^t  and  one  on  the  left  of  the  town.  The  Doke 
l^lliam  and  his  Dachess  Matilda  were  ordered  by  the  Pope  to  rebuild  two  homes 
consecrated  to  Gk>d,  one  for  men  and  the  other  for  women,  aa  an  atonement  for  their 
somewhat  irregular  marriage. 

They  decided  to  build  each  an  abbey  at  their  favourite  town  of  Caen,  and  theae 
two  abbeys,  the  Abbaye  aux  Hommes  and  the  Abbaye  auz  Dames,  are  lasting  monu- 
menta  of  the  piety  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  queen.     The  splendid  building  of  th« 
Abbaye  aux  Dames,  more  than  800  years  old,  is  a  pure  specimen  of  the  Romaneeqoe 
Bkyle  of  architecture.    We  read  that  as  soon  as  the  oonquest  of  England  was  reeolTod 
upon,  Matilda  seems  to  hsTe  hastened  the  building  of  her  abbey,  that  it  mtg^t  be 
consecrated  before  her  husband  set  out  on  his  great  enterprise,  and  thus  insure  for  the 
expedition  the  blessing  and  countenance  of  heaven.    As  part  of  the  consecration  oera- 
mony,  the  dncal  pair,  desiring  to  offer  a  gift  more  costly  than  lands,  or  buildings  or 
jewels,  dedicated  their  eldest  daughter  Cicely,  as  "a  virgin   act  apart  for  Gh>d's 
aervica"    In  after  days,  Cicely  became  the  renowed  abbess  of  her  mother's  founda- 
tion.   Inside  the  abbey  is  Matilda's  tomb. 

The  tomb  suffered  much  during  the  Huguenot  disturbs nceii,  but  the  queen's 
remains  were  preserved  uninjured,  also  the  marble  slab  containing  her  epitaph,  which 
has  been  translated  thus  : — 

"Thti  stately  monument,  Matilda's  name, 
In  gold  and  marblo,  gires  to  endless  fame ; 
High  was  her  birth,  sprung  from  a  royal  raoe, 
To  which  her  virtues  lent  a  noble  grace. 
When  Conquering  William  made  her  England's  Queen, 
T*was  here  ner  noblest,  holiest  work  was  seen  ; 
This  &ne,  this  house,  where  cloistered  sisters  dwell. 
And  with  their  notes  of  praise  the  anthem  swelL 
The  sick,  the  indigent  partook  her  store. 
She  laid  up  wealth  by  giving  to  the  poor ; 
To  heaven,  by  pious  deeds  she  won  the  way, 
Departing  on  November's  second  day." 


Queen  Matilda  died  on  November  2nd,  1083. 

The  conventual  building^  of  the  Abbaye  aux  Dames  are  now  converted  into 
a  hospital. 

Passing  right  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  town  we  come  to  William's  abbey, 
the  Abbaye  aux  Hommes,  which  is  altogether  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  the 
Abbaye  aux  Dames.  Unfortunately  it  is  so  closely  surrounded  by  buildings  that  it 
is  impossible  to  get  a  good  exterior  view  of  the  abbey.  The  lofty  towers  of  the  west 
front  are  very  fine,  and  the  whole  structure  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  Normano- 
Romanesque  style  of  architecture.  There  was  once  a  spire  upon  the  central  tower, 
but  it  was  much  injured  by  Henry  V.,  who  placed  his  cannon  on  the  tower  when  he 
besieged  the  town.  The  tower  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Calvinists  in  1562.  The 
ancient  monastic  buildings,  hidden  by  trees,  have  been  modernised  into  a  lyde 
and  4eoU  normdUf  i.e.,  a  college  or  public  school. 

The  somewhat  pretentious  bronze  statue  standing  in  the  open  space  before  the 
railings  represents  the  French  king,  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  costume  of  an  ancient  Roman 
general    This  Louis,  you  may  remember,  was  a  great  patron  of  .the  dramatic  art. 

The  nave  of  the  Abbaye  aux  Hommes  was  begun  in  1064,  two  years  before 
William  invaded  England,  and  it  was  finished  during  his  lifetime.  I  have  already 
alluded  to  the  motive  of  William  and  his  Queen  in  building  these  two  abbeys — and, 
indeed,  carrying  warfare  acroas  the  sea  into  England  was  in  those  days  considered  so 
great  and  hazardous  an  undertaking  as  to  call  for  special  works  of  devotion.    This 
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feding  adnitttod  not  only  William|Mid  his  queen  bat  ako  hiB  baroni  and  vmmIi.  The 
naTe^  in  whioh  we  are  Bappoeed  to  beatanding,  is  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  building, 
and  for  800  jears  has  looked  down  npon  the  calms  and  the  storms  which  hare 
animated  the  bosoms  of  succeeding  generations  who  haTe  trod  this  sacred  floor. 

The  choir  beyond  dates  from  the  18th  century,  and  is  therefore  not  quite  so  old 
as  the  naTO.  A  short  time  ago  we  saw  at  Falaise  Castle  the  Inrthplace  of  William ; 
hem,  in  his  abb^  church,  is  his  last  resting-place.  Here,  as  we  gaae  at  these  ancient 
pillan  and  arches  of  such  massiye  strength,  and  at  the  curves  of  this  vaulted  roof, 
we  feel  instinctively  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  woik  of  consummate  genius,  and 
that  this  noble  building  is  a  fitting  tbmb  for  the  Conqueror  of  England,  the  mighty 
monarch,  the  central  pivot  upon  which  revolves  the  whole  fabric  of  our  national 
history.  Call  to  your  recollection  the  droumstances  of  William's  burial ;  how  that 
mmediately  he  expired  one  son,  ^PHlliam  Ruf  us,  hastened  to  England,  to  secure  the 
crown ;  how  another  son,  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  was  away  at  the  French  Court ; 
and  how  the  youngest  son,  afterwards  Heniy  I.  of  England,  alone  was  present  at  his 
lalher^s  funeral  as  chief  mourner.  William  Rufus  and  Henry  afterwards  erected  a 
magnificent  tomb  over  their  father's  grave,  but  this  was  destroyed  by  the  Calvinists, 
in  search  of  treasure,  800  years  ago.  A  plain  grey  marble  slab  at  the  foot  of  the  high 
altar  marks  the  place  of  William's  grave.  The  simple  Latin  inscription  on  the 
stone  runs  as  foUows  :— 

Hie  sepultus  est  Here  is  buried 

Invictissimus  The  most  invincible 

Guilelmus  William 

C^nquester  the  Conqueror, 

NormanniCB  Dux  Duke  of  Normandy, 

Et  AnglioB  Rex  King  of  England, 

HujuBce  Domus  Conditor.  Builder  of  this  House. 

Qui  obiit  Anno  Who  died  in  the  Tear 

MLXXXVII.  1087. 

A  walk  of  two  miles  from  Caen  brings  us  to  a  well-preserved  Qothic  abbey 
building,  known  as  the  Abbaye  d' Ardennes,  and  looking  at  it  you  would  say,  "That  is  a 
church !"  Nothing  of  the  kind !  It  is  only  a  bam,  and  on  the  day  in  June  when  I 
was  there  I  saw  load  after  load  of  hay  carried  through  the  beautiful  portal  and  stacked 
inside  the  building.  "  To  what  base  uses  may  we  not  return  1 "  This  fine  old  abbey 
church  is  now  a  farmer^s  bam,  and  the  surrounding  conventual  buildings  are  now  the 
farmer^s  house  and  his  labourers'  cottsgea  I  made  friends  with  the  farmer's  wife^ 
who  gave  me  a  capital  glass  of  her  own  cider,  and  after  my  return  home  I  sent  her  a 
photograph  of  the  buildings  The  abbey  church  dates  from  1121,  and  among  the 
names  of  its  benefactors  are  thoeeof  Richard  I.  and  King  John.  The  Abbaye  d' Ardennes 
has  a  special  interest  for  us,  in  that  it  was  built  upon  very  similar  lines  to  our 
English  Abbeys  of  Bolton  and  Newstead.  The  circular  window,  a  rose  with  a  pointed 
arch,  is  a  somewhat  peculiar  feature,  bttng  a  combination  rarely  met  with  in  architec- 
ture. The  monks  of  this  abbey  are  said  to  have  been  very  wealthy.  I  do  not  know 
how  this  may  have  been,  but,  at  all  events,  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  belief  was  that 
they  possessed  a  very  large  amount  of  cellarage  for  their  stock  of  wines  \ 

The  country  people  of  this  westem  district  of  Calvados  are  very  superstitioas 
and  have  great  faith  in  magical  traditions,  which  have  been  handed  down  for  genenl 
tions.  Some  of  these  traditions  are  pretty  and  interesting,  and  as  we  wander  along 
the  bank  of  the  river  Aure  towards  the  ancient  city  of  BayeuZy  I  will  instance  one  of 
them.  There  once  lived  near  Bayeuz  a  knight  named  ArgougesL  He  loved,  wooed,  and 
won  a  beautiful  fairy.    She  became  his  wifcb  on  the  condition  that  he  was  never  to 
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speak  of  death  in  har  presenoo^  wbA  he  waa  wtmed  that  if  he  did  ao  ahe  woold 
ioBtaatly  YsniBh,    Now,  one  day,  the j  were  to  go  ont  together,  and  ahe  was  so  loni^  is 
getting  ready  that  he  lost  patience,  and  forgot  the  warning.    He  called  to  her,  ^  Good 
dame,  thou  woaldst  be  a  good  menenger  to  aend  in  aearch  of  Death,  for  thoa  wooldaft 
take  80  long  on  the  journey  ! "    In  anawer  to  this  came  a  long  *i— p^Hi^g  w»i!,  and 
the  fairy  wife  of  Argouges  faded  out  of  hia  aight  for  erer,  monnniing  ^  Ttnatli,  death." 
£  think  this  old  legend  has  an  obvioua  moral    Husbanda,  don't  bej^rndge  your  laitica 
the  few  moments  neoeaaary  for  the  proper  adjustment  of  bonnetpabringa  and  tnA 
paraphernalia  ;  and  ladiea,  don't  forget  the  gentlemen  patiently  waiting  for  yoa  down- 
ataira  1    Through  the  trees  you  get  a  distant  view  of  Bayeuz  CathedraL    It  la  ao  shut 
in  by  buildings  that  it  is  impoaaible  to  get  a  near  Tiew  of  It  from  land.    Yoa 
however,  the  12th  century  apirea,  on  the  weatem  tower,  and  reileetad  in  the 
you  may  make  ont  the  open  cupola  aormounting  the  oentral  tower.    Bayeoz  b  a 
quaint^  old-world  place,  and  in  our  next  view  we  aeem  to  have  gone  back  a  huiMired 
years.    The  old-fi»hioned  plan  of  street  lighting  ia  moat  quaint^    From  the  tt^  of  a 
tall  pole  on  each  aide  of  the  street  ia  alnng  a  wire  oord,  from  which  ia  auspended  ao 
ofl  lamp,  and  aimilar  oil  lampa  are  auspended  at  regular  intervals^  thoa  illnminating 
the  street.    The  atreeta  of  London,  Manchester,  and  our  laxge  towna  used  to  be  lighted 
in  this  manner  in  former  times,  and  before  the  introduotaon*of  gaa.    CSompared  with 
gas  these  oil  lamps  are  not  of  much  use.    By  daylight,  if  you  are  imaginatiTe  or  poelic» 
they  rather  suggest  the  idea  of  a  colossal  spider  upon  one  of  the  threada  of  its  web^ 
and  the  eaae  with  which  the  lantern  can  be  lowered  ezplaina  the  terrible  '^Ala 
Icmteme  /  "  of  the  revolutionary  times.    I  found  some  little  amusement  in  watchiog 
the  lamplighter,  an  old  woman,  who  carried  a  smoky  horn  lantern,  and  who  was  aooom. 
panied  by  a  dog.    Unfastening  the  cord,  she  lowered  the  lamp,  lighted  it,  wound  it 
up  again,  and  refastened  the  cord  ;  then  she  went  alowly  on  to  the  next  lamp,  and 
repeated  the  operation.     Each  lamp  thus  took  from  five  to  ten  minutes  to  set  going; 
and  at  each  lamp  the  old  woman's  elderly  dog  had  an  opportunity  to  lie  down  and 
indulge  in  a  short  dose.    Contrast  this  state  of  things  with  the  rapid  movements  of 
the  modem  lamplighter. 

The  good  people  of  Bayeuz,  in  addition  to  being  superstitious,  sie  simple-minded, 
and  hold  in  great  reverence  all  thinga  appertaining  to  Holy  Mother  Chuieh.  We  are 
therefore  able  to  see  here  ecclesiastical  proceasions  which  have  become  quite  obsolete 
in  Paris  and  the  large  busy  towns,  and  which  nearly  resemble  those  which  took  place 
in  our  own  country  in  the  middle  ages.  These  proceasions  only  take  place  on  two 
Sundays  in  the  year.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Fdte  Dieu — ^the  Festival  of  Qad  or  the 
Holy  Spirit — ^the  devout  townspeople  stretch  long  pieces  of  white  calico  or  muslin, 
decked  with  flowers,  on  each  side  of  the  streets,  which  are  then  strewn  with  leaves  or 
ferns.  Here  and  there,  in  convenient  positions,  is  erected  an  altar,  or  itpoaotr  as  it 
is  termed.  These  reposotrt,  or  street  altars,  are  profusely  decorated  with  flowers,  moss, 
foliage,  candles,  and  ecclesiastical  ornaments.  The  proceasbn  arrivee.  The  host,  carried 
in  a  golden  vessel,  by  a  priest  in  gorgeous  robes,  under  a  magnificent  scarlet  and  gold 
canopy,  and  surrounded  by  acolites  swinging  censers  of  incense,  is  deposited  upon  the 
altar,  a  prayer  is  chanted,  and  the  chief  priest  pronounces  a  benediction,  with  much 
swinging  of  incense  and  scattering  of  holy  water  upon  the  bareheaded  kneeixog 
people  in  the  street.  The  procession  is  then  reformed,  and  marches  on  until  it  comes 
to  the  next  rapoaotr. 

I  was  fortunate  in  being  at  Bayeux  on  the  occasion  of  the  Fdte  Dieu,  on 
Sunday,  the  80th  June,  when  I  secured  a  photograph  of  one  of  the  repotoin,  that  in 
the  Rue  St.  Malo,  before  the  arrival  of  the  proeeasion,  and  the  crowd  of  open-air 
worshippers.    The  next  morning,  Monday,  I  came  again  to  the  Rue  St.  Makx.    A 
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wonderful  change  had  been  effected  in  the  appearance  of  the  etreeU  The  white 
cloth  had  disappeared  from  the  sides  of  the  street,  and  not  a  trace  of  the  repoioyr 
was  left.  There  wsb  nothing  to  tell  us  of  yesterday's  procession,  except  some  heaps 
of  leaves,  which  yesterday  carpeted  the  street,  but  were  now  swept  up,  ready  for 
carting  away.    The  street  had  resumed  its  work-a-day  appearance. 

The  tailors  in  this  part  of  the  world,  I  may  remark,  have  apparently  inmiense 
faith  in  the  great  persuasive  powers  of  their  duomiy  figures,  for  their  shops  are 
crowded,  inside  and  out,  with  an  array  of  these  dressed-up  blocks,  of  all  sizes,  shapes^ 
and  colours,  from  the  elaborately-got-up  masher  to  the  nigger  with  a  ring  through  his 
nose! 

A  few  steps  from  this  street  takes  us  to  the  Cathedral  of  Bayeuz,  of  which  we 
had  just  now  a  distant  peep  through  the  trees.  I  saw  the  firemen  of  Bayeuz,  or  th» 
pompiers  as  they  are  called,  attending  mass  in  the  Cathedral.  They  made  a  brave 
show  with  their  fire-axes,  rifles,  bayonets,  plumed  helmets,  and  beating  drums — tho 
only  thing  they  seemed  short  of  was  the  fire-engine.  But  I  suppose  they  could  hardly 
take  that  to  church  with  them.  The  three  west  porches  of  the  Cathedral  are  built  in 
the  florid  style  of  the  ISth  century,  and  they  deserve  attention  for  the  bas-reliefs  over 
the  doors.  The  figures  over  the  left  door  in  particular  are  beautifully  carved.  They 
illustrate  the  Passion,  Crucifixion,  and  Resurrection  of  our  Lord.  The  Cathedral  is 
famous  for  the  capitals  of  its  inside  pillars.  These  capitals,  2,976  of  them,  are  each  one 
sculptured  differently.  Passing  through  the  nave,  the  ancient  Norman  zig-zag  over 
the  arches,  and  the  diapered  patterns  wrought  in  the  walls,  should  be  particularly 
noticed. 

In  this  Cathedral  the  famous  Bayeux  tapestry  was  formerly  kept.  This  ancient 
tapestry  is,  however,  a  document  of  such  important  historical  evidence^  that  it  is  now 
carefully  preserved  in  a  glass  case  in  the  Museum.  The  Bayeux  tapestry  is  a  strip  of 
coarse  Unen,  20in.  broad  and  212ft  long,  just  exactly  the  width  of  the  nave  of  the 
Cathedral,  across  which  the  tapestry  used  formerly  to  be  exhibited.  It  consists  of 
fifiy-eight  subjects  or  pictures,  representing  the  history  of  the  Norman  Conquest, 
from  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  Harold's  coronation  to  the  battle  of 
Hastings  and  Harold's  death. 

I  will  only  refer  to  two  parts,  of  which  I  obtained  photographs.  One  is  No.  23 
in  which  Harold,  when  he  was  sent  as  a  messenger  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  is  shown 
standing  between  two  small  altars,  and  taking  an  oath  to  William,  who,  you  see,  is 
enthroned  and  carrying  his  sword  of  state.  The  other  subject  is  No.  85,  and 
represents  William  seated  in  his  palace,  receiving  the  news  of  Harold's  accession  to 
the  throne,  and  immediately  ordering  ships  to  be  built  for  the  invasion  of  England. 
On  the  right  are  men  obeying  the  order,  and  cutting  down  trees  with  which  to  buHd 
the  ships. 

The  Bayeux  tapestry  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  embroidered  by  William's 
queen,  Matilda^  and  her  court  ladies.  It  must  have  been  a  most  laborious  piece  of 
work,  for  it  contains  as  many  as  1,512  figures.  It  is  nearly  900  years  old,  and  the 
white  linen  is  brown  with  age.  The  embroidery  is  in  different  coloured  worsteds.  It  is 
very  crude,  and  there  is  no  attempt  at  shading  or  gradation  of  colour — ^thus  vre  find  a  green 
horse  next  a  bine  or  yellow  one.  Very  possibly  a  good  reason  for  this  may  be,  that  in 
those  early  days  very  few  colour  dyes  were  known.  This  ancient  piece  of  needlework 
is  in  wonderful  preservation,  and  is  regarded  by  historians  as  most  valuable  evidence, 
not  ooly  of  the  events,  but  also  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  dress  of  that  period 
(1066).  Freeman,  the  historian,  shows  that  one  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  tapeetry, 
and  of  its  genuine  connection  with  the  Norman  court  of  William,  is  that  obscure 
persons  are  mentbned  by  name  on  the  Norman  side,  of  whose  names  and  deeds  there 
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is  no  other  historical  record.  Freeman  inclines  to  the  belief  that  the  tapestry 
-designed  hj  VHlliam's  warlike  brother,  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeuz.  as  an  omament  for 
his,  then,  new  cathedral,  and  across  which  the  tapestry  just  fitted,  as  we  have  aJremdj 
noticed.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  caused  the  tapestry  to  be  exhibited  in  the  tiieatrai  of 
the  French  towns,  with  a  view  of  inciting  the  people  to  another  oonqueat  of  Wng**w*t, 
and  so  emulate  their  deeds  of  ancient  times.  The  battle  of  Waterloo^  however,  pat  a 
^top  to  these  proceedings.  Some  historians  are  disagreed  as  to  whether  the  tapoiUj 
was  really  the  work  of  Queen  Matilda  and  the  ladies  of  her  oourt^  as  is  generally 
credited.  Agnes  Strickland,  in  her  work  on  the  "  Queens  of  England,"  settles  this 
debatable  matter  by  recommending  the  "  lords  of  creation  to  leave  the  qneaticiii  of 
<the  Bayeuz  tapestry  to  the  decision  of  the  ladies,  to  whose  province  it  bdoimfpa** 
And  there,  if  you  please,  I  will  leave  it  1 

We  now  quit  Calvados,  and  entering  Manche,  the  most  western  department  d 
Normandy,  we  arrive  at  Coutances,  a  dtj  which  stands  upon  the  site  of  the  aacieiit 
Roman  Constantia.  A  cathedral  has  stood  here  for  about  1,000  years,  but  all  traces 
•of  the  original  building  were  destroyed  after  the  battle  of  Pcnctiers.  The  present 
building  was  then  erected.  It  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  and  is 
-one  of  the  finest  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  Normandy.  Repairs,  of  course^  cannot  be 
neglected  nevertheless,  I  very  much  regret  that  when  I  was  there  the  r^t-haad 
spire  was  enveloped  in  so  much  scaffolding  as  to  prevent  my  taking  a  satisfactny 
photograph  of  the  two  towers  and  spires.  They  arei,  however,  exactly  alike  in  eveiy 
detail.  The  west  front  of  this  cathedral  towers  above  the  surrounding  housee,  and 
from  that  you  may  be  able  to  realise  its  great  height.  When  I  photographed  it, 
the  market  was  actively  g^oing  on,  but  the  stalls,  carts,  and  market  people  seem  almost 
too  small  to  be  noticeable. 

The  road  from  Coutances  to  QranviUe  descends  a  steep  hill  to  a  valley  ;  on  the 
-further  side  of  the  valley  rises  another  hiU.  From  hill  to  hill  across  the  valley  there 
was  in  ancient  days  a  Roman  aqueduct  That  aqueduct  was  destroyed  by  tiie 
Normans.  Another  aqueduct  was  erected  upon  the  ruins  in  the  15th  century.  The 
•aqueduct  was  carried  upon  sixteen  arches,  of  which  there  are  only  five  now 
remaining.  This  ancient  aqueduct  is  now  grown  completely  over  with  ivy.  The 
buttressed  piers  of  the  other  arches,  covered  with  ivy  and  creepers,  still  stand  Uke  a 
row  of  pillars  across  the  valley.  From  this  the  little  village  which  has  sprung  up  in 
the  valley  takes  the  name  of  Les  Piliers,  t.^.,  The  Pillars. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  most  westerly  point  of  the  Norman  coast,  and  the  last 
stage  of  our  ramble.  Out  of  the  vast  expanse  of  sand  there  rises  a  solitary  granite 
Tock,  SCO  feet  high.  It  origioated,  no  doubt,  in  some  volcanic  upheaval,  and  its  veiy 
isolation  in  a  horizon  of  sea  and  sand  invests  it  with  something  of  the  mysterious 
and  supernatural  According  to  the  legend,  Michael  the  Archangel  appeared  twice  in 
a  vision  to  St  Aubert^  bishop  of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Avranches,  and  commanded 
him  to  build  an  abbey  on  the  sumit  of  this  rock.  Aubert  was  incredulous.  Then  St 
Michael  appeared  to  him  a  third  time,  and  repeating  his  command,  laid  his  finger  upon 
Aubert*s  head.  Aubert,  when  he  awoke  in  the  morning,  found  a  great  indentation  in 
»his  forehead,  the  shape  of  the  archangers  finger.  Believing  it  to  be  a  call  from  God, 
he  collected  the  funds,  and  built  the  abbey  on  the  summit  of  this  rock,  which  was 
then  called,  after  the  archangel,  St  Michael's  Mount 

In  the  turbulent  times  of  its  early  career  the  abbey  was  frequently  pillaged  by  its 
lawless  neighbours  on  the  mainland ;  and  as  a  defence,  the  Mount  was  surrounded  by 
a  wall  with  bastions,  and  the  abbey  itself  was  fortified*  We  find  here,  therefore^ 
the  remarkable  combination  of  abbey,  church,  fortress,  and  dungeon.  It  is  veiy 
^teresting  to  be  able  to  see  some  of  these  things,  and  climb  by  ea^  stages  riEgfat  to 
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the  very  top  ol  ths  *bbe;  churcli.  At  high  tids  tlte  ttw  oomplatdj  tummnd  the 
MouDt,  BomotJmei  eveD  bracking  into  the  hoiuei.  It  is  a  moiti  duigeroii>  ghora,  for 
nt  low  water,  the  Muda  are  little  better  than  qnickMndi,  -  "  lo  full,of  treachery," 
saya  one  writer,  "thkt  a  track,  firm  oTwnight,  will  auok  in  an  imauepectiiig  travelleT 
next  monuDg."  The  tide,  too,  which  goes  out  a  long  way,  ruahee  in  with  inch 
Telodty,  that  if  ont  on  the  aaoda  it  ia  neceeiary  to  rancor  deai  life  in  order  not  to  be 
orertaken.  Uaoy  Uvea  have  thoe  bean  loet,  and  I  will  mention  one  ««««.  U.  de  Botb- 
milian,  an  artiat,  wai  ao  abaorbed  in  hia  aketching  that  he  did  not  notice  that  the  tide 
bad  tamed,  and  before  he  oould  escape  he  was  overtaken  and  droirned.  One  evening 
I  took  a  atroll  along  this  sand,  and  retumiug  in  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  I  waa  obliged  to 
make  nij  way  over  the  wooden  gangway  into  the  town.  Owing  to  t^e  onoertaiu  Udea 
and  theae  quickeands  it  i«  unaate  to  veutore  on  the  aanda  without  agnide.    A  fiahing 
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gentleman,  who  mjoicee  in  the  sobriquet  "  Le  Harquii  de  Tombalaiue,"  wm  my  guide. 
1  am  afraid  he  ia  rather  a  humbug.  Oeteneibly  he  ia  a  fiaherman,  but  In  the  tonriat 
aeaaon  he  makes  more  money  by  hanging  about  the  doors  of  the  hotela,  piloting 
viiiton  and  b«ing  treated.  Howsrer,  he  earned  my  apparatua  in  hie  panier,  and  waa 
very  useful  to  me.  No  doubt,  in  the  off  aasson,  he  has  to  work  hard  enough  kt  hit 
oatling.  When  I  left  Hont  St.  Michel,  we  shook  bands  moat  warmly  at  parting.  It  is 
altogether  a  fishing  population  at  St.  Uisbael'e  Mount,  and  the  women  work  as  actively 

I  waa  fortunate  in  catching  a  party  of  the  Qihing  women  just  tetting  off  to  thur 
work.  I  had  great  difficulty  in  making  them  undentand  me,  and  I  could  not  under* 
•taad  a  word  of  their  dialect  of  French,  but,  by  dint  mostly  of  dumb-show,  I  managed 
to  get  three  of  them  to  wait  a  moment,  until  I  photognphad  them.  Thax  faoea  and 
limb*  are  a  oopper-coloored  brown,  from  eipoaiire  to  sun  and  weathw.     Tbayitie  a 
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ttting  round  tluir  Airti,  uid  when  tluy  get  oat  iato  tlie  deeper  mber  thef  joet  poll 
tlieir  ikirtB  higher  np  through  the  abriDg,  whicifa  then  holdi  tbsni  in  tlimt  poeiUon. 
When  they  return,  their  o&tch  ii  bought  by  &  detler,  tiaa  b  wanun.  Tlw  ikmm  sDd 
dfn  made  by  the  mmien  orer  their  bau-gwiiiDg  ia  •omething  terrible  to  liitam  to  ;  it 
oannot  be  deecribed  to  «m*  polite,  Thew  fliherwoDMS  e«m  (rom  ei^teeupCDoe  to 
two  ihillingB  ft  day. 

Entering  within  the  nunpart  throngb  a.  little  gateway,  we  &ud  only  one  etnet  m 
Bt.  HicheL  The  rook  wai  eo  strongly  forUAed,  that  at  the  oitrmnoa  there  are  Uu«e 
■epftrtkte  gateways,  Moh  a  abort  diataaoe  within  the  other.  The  lut  of  thne  gatewnya 
ii  called  the  Town  Qata,  and  you  may  itill  make  out  fngmenta  of  the  old  portenlliai  Tht 
boilding  oTOr  the  arahway  i*  now  a«ed  w  a  day  tohool,  in  irtiioh  children  are  tan^tbf 
Siitna  of  Mercy.      Through    the  arahway  yon  can  *ee  a  portion  o(  the  fctneipal 
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hotel,  jnitlj  celebrated  tor  itt  omeleta,  and  I  can  oonfidently  reeommend  yoa  to  the 
tender  care  of  the  charming  hoateaa,  Madame  Yiotor  Foulard.  Some  ourioiu  rtepa 
lead  round  the  eeboolhouie  to  the  abbey  btuldinga  high  above  Di.  They  alao  Igad,  er 
rather  only  lOG  of  them,  to  a  dipe^ianet  of  the  hotel,  containing  the  beat  bedroomi, 
mine  among  thent  I  The  atepa  twiat  about  a  good  deal,  and  are  connderably  worn, 
and  I  iliould  think,  therefore,  that  they  would  probably  be  ratber  boUiering  to  anyone 
who  hi  d  been  ipending  the  erening  pirtty  freely.  Climbing  np  the  rock,  wb  oome  ts 
the  lu^'lomuiean  portion  of  the  abbey,  or  more  oorrectly  ipeakin^  u  it  is  hi^  aboM 
where  we  have  juet  been  itanding,  the  portion  cut  into  the  heart  of  the  Ta6k  ilaalt 
A  flight  o  ttep*  at  the  end  <A  a  long  dark  pauage  takie  ui  down  into  the  maneUooi 
Crypte  de  I'Aqnilon.  Thsae  archea  and  piUon,  with  earirad  oapitala,  date  from  the 
12th  century.  Originally  there  atood  here  an  altar  to  the  Virgin,fand  the  imi^e  of 
her,  quite  Uftok  with  age,  ia  aiall  prceerved  in  another  part  of  the  boildlng.      In  the 
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middle  agee  this  ctypt  was  turned  into  a  priBon.  On  the  right  is  a  pitch-dark 
passage,  leading  to  horrible  dungeon  cells,  where  a  ray  of  daylight  never  enters — 
where,  too,  are  the  fearful  oti&^tettes,  those  terribly  deep  pits,  in  which,  the  prisoner 
once  dropped,  was  never  heard  of  more.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  iron  cage  of 
Mont  St.  Michel  ?  The  cage  was  through  this  dark  doorway — a  hollow  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  closed  in  with  iron  and  wooden  bars,  and  so  low  that  a 
man  cannot  stand  upright.  He  must  either  kneel  or  lie  prostrate.  Tou  will  all 
remember  the  fate  of  Dubourg,  a  state  prisoner  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  260  yean 
ago  perished  in  this  horrible  confinement,  devoured  aUve  by  rats. 

In  1868  Mont  St.  Michel  ceased  to  be  a  prison,  the  French  Qovemment  transpor- 
ting their  convicts  to  New  Oaledonia ;  and  in  1874  the  Gbvemmeht  declared  the 
Abbey-fortress  of  Mont  St.  Michel  a  national  historical  monument.  In  the  church 
are  several  remarkable  old  bas-reHefs,  sculptured  in  ancient  days  by  some  of  the  state 
prisoners,  who  practised  carving  to  while  away  the  tedium  of  their  incarceration. 
Having  ascended  into  the  church,  we  pause  a  moment  before  one  of  these  bafi-reliefs. 
It  represents  the  Descent  into  Hades.  The  carving  is  of  great  age,  and  like  some  of  the 
others  is  somewhat  grotesque.  I  interpret  it  to  mean  that  the  Saviour  is  desirous  of 
aaving  all  those  who  trust- in  Him  and  his  Cross,  while  the  devD,  represented  in  the 
guise  of  a  dragon  or  lizard,  is  trying  to  scrape  as  many  as  he  can  into  his  net.  It  also 
suggests  the  interpretation  that  those  whose  faith  is  centred  in  the  Saviour  triumph 
over  the  powers  of  darkness.  The  carving  is  painted  in  the  most  vivid  colours,  and 
looks  most  curious  and  quaint.  In  the  abbey  building  on  the  north  side  of  the  church 
is  a  noble  and  beautiful  hall  of  13  th  century  work.  It  is  known  as  the  Salle 
•des  Chevaliers,  and  I  was  able  to  obtain  a  photograph  of  it.  In  the  exchequer  accounts 
of  the  abbey,  for  the  year  1203,  are  items  for  the  maintenance  of  the  knights  and 
men-at«rms  kept  at  the  monastery  at  the  expense  of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy.  They 
lived  in  this  SaUe  des  Ohevaliers.  When  Louis  XI.,  200  years  later,  instituted  the 
Orders  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Michel,  this  splendid  hall  was  used  as  their  chapter- 
house. The  hall  is  98  feet  long,  and  the  elegantly-groined  roof  is  carried  upon  two 
rows  of  piUars  wiUi  richly-carved  capitals.  The  huge  projecting  fireplace  dates  from 
the  year  1496,  and  is  so' large  that  some  twenty  people  can  comfortably  stand  inside 
it.  Standing  in  this  grand,  lights  airy  hall,  we  can  realise  more  forcibly  the  horror  of 
the  gruesome  dungeons  deep  down  below  us,  and  the  atrodtieB  which  were  perpetrated 
there. 

We  now  go  right  through  the  ceiling  of  the  hall  into  the  cloisters^  which  are  built 
upon  the  top  of  the  Salla  des  Chevaliers.  Tou  notice  that  we  keep  ascending  14gher 
«nd  higher,  and  here,  upon  the  highest  storey  of  this  immense  structure,  we  are 
<quite  300  feet  above  the  sands  upon  which  we  stood  just  now,  when  we  had 
a  general  view  of  the  rock.  These  cloisters^  built  between  1220  and  1228,  are 
considered  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  building^  and  a  gem  of  Qothio 
ardhiteoture.  The  court  is  the  roof  of  the  Salle  des  Chevaliers.  Towards  the  court 
the  doisters  are  supported  by  a  double  row  of  pointed  arches,  resting  on  slim  granite 
pillars,  of  which  there  are  200.  The  pillar  of  one  arch  alternates  with  the  point  of 
the  next  The  spandrels  of  the  arches  and  the  comioes  are  beautifully  carved  with 
twigs,  flowers,  and  garlands. 

The  cloisters  of  an  abbey,  as  you,  of  course,  know,  are  a  kind  of  passage,  with  a 
roof  overhead,  but  open  at  the  sides,  in  which  the  monks  could  take  their  daily 
prescribed  exennse  in  the  open  air,  and  still  remain  protected  from  the  weather.  We 
can  imagine  the  delight  which,  while  taking  their  walks  round  this  quadrangle^  the 
old  monks  must  have  felt  in  the  beauty  of  their  cloisters  themselves,  and  in  the  far- 
reaching  view  towards  the  mainland  which  they  enjoyed  from  this  lofty  eminenceu 
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Pleannt  fdlowB  were  some  of  theee  old  monkey  and  not  altogefcher  ineeiunble  io 
the  good  thingB  of  this  world.  For  instanoe,  one  of  them,  writing  of  Moot  St.  KBohel, 
deBoribee  it  as  "a  little  town  full  of  honest  folk,  who  hare^  howeyer,  nothing  wortii 
frying."  The  monks  loyed,  and  were  reiy  proad  of,  their  rock-f ortrvM-abbey,  for  it  n 
recorded  that  they  named  it  the  "  Falaoe  of  Angels,"  a  tide  not  inapt,  as  appUcaUa 
to  the  sommit  of  the  granite  rock  on  which  it  stands. 

We  finally  arriTe  at  as  lofty  an  altitade  as  it  is  possible  to  attain,  for  we  are 
standing  upon  the  roof  of  the  Abbey  Church,  gazing  at  one  of  the  wonderful  double 
flying  buttresses  of  Mont  St.  Michel  These  buttresses  have  been  compared  to  a 
piece  of  lace,  from  their  open  work,  and  the  manner  in  which  th^  have  been 
interwoTen.  When  we  consider  their  lightness  and  strength,  and  the  intricacy  oC 
their  design,  we  are  lost  in  wonder  at^  and  admiration  for,  the  skill  of  the  architecta 
of  those  early  ages.  It  is  matter  for  conjecture  as  to  how  the  large  bLocks  of  stone 
were  raised  to  this  great  height  aboTC  the  rock.  These  double  flying  buttreasea 
support  the  roof  of  the  choir,  and  at  this  giddy  height^  400ft  abore  the  sands,  the 
wind  whistles  through  the  open  work.  It  is  veiy  probably  owing  to  the  enonnooa 
increase  of  strength  given  to  the  building  by  these  buttresses  that  the  fabric  has  been 
enabled  to  withstand  the  storms  of  centuries.  Here  and  there  plants  and  weeds  are 
growing  in  the  crevices  between  the  joinings  of  the  stone  of  this  ancient  buHding^  and 
I  have  at  home  now  some  stonecrop  and  some  valerian  which  grew  at  this  spot^  and 
which  I  value  greatly,  as  oonung  from  the  highest  pinnades  of  the  high  rook  of  Mont 
St.  Michel  And  now,  having  taken  you  as  near  to  the  heavens  as  I  can,  I  will  leave 
you  to  descend  to  this  terrestrial  sphere  at  your  own  good  pleasure  I  But  with  all 
seriousness,  in  conduaion,  I  beg  those  of  you  who  possess  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  Normandy  than  I,  to  look  kindly  upon  my  address  this  evening.  In  attempting 
shortly  to  describe  a  country  so  closely  bound  up  with  our  national  history,  from  iriiidi 
our  language  and  literature  is  so  largely  derived,  and  which  affords  so  much  of  deep 
interest  to  the  artist^  the  arohiteet,  the  antiquary  and  the  historian,  I  cannot  but  fed. 
how  inadequately  I  have  f ulfllled  my  task,  and  I  can  only  say,  in  the  wotda  d 
Shakspere— 

"  Pardon,  gentles  ally 
The  flat  unraiaed  spiilt,  that  hath  dared. 
On  this  unworthy  BRaflold,  to  taring  form 
Bo  great  an  ol^ect"— JImrjf  F.,  /.,  CharuM. 


Ben  NeviB  Obsenratory.— A  few  ^ean  ago  there  was  not  a  smgle  h%^-]efel 
meteorological  observatory  in  the  United  EmgdouL  This  want  became  the  subject  of 
discussion  in  1877,  when  the  late  Mr.  Milne  Home  suggested  Ben  Nevis  as  a  suitable 
site,  bdng  the  highest  summit  in  these  islands  (4,406  feet)  and  in  the  track  of  the 
south-west  storms  from  the  Atlantia  On  October  17th,  1884,  a  permanent  observatory 
was  opened,  and  placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  Omond,  of  Edinburgh.  The  obsorvationa 
carried  out  under  his  superintendence,  and  recorded  every  hour  in  the  twenty-four, 
have  been  most  instructive ;  but  Dr.  Buchan  points  out  that  their  vaJue  would  be 
greatly  enhsnced  by  comparison  with  a  companion  set  taken  at  the  sea-level,  whereby 
the  condition  of  the  intervening  stratum  of  air,  which  must  have  an  effect  in  diecking 
or  accelerating  atmospheric  disturbances,  might  be  dearly  ascertained.  With  the 
help  of  a  grant  of  £1,000  from  the  committee  of  the  Edinbui|fh  Rihilntion,  an 
observatory  has  been  erected  on  the  shores  of  Loch  Linnhe^  and  has  been  furnished 
with  instruments  by  the  London  Meteorological  Society.  It  is  connected  by  tdegraph 
with  the  one  on  the  summit,  and  is  in  full  working  order,  under  the  charge^of 
Mr.  Rankin,  Mr.  Omond's  asaistant.'^l  ^ 
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GEOGRAPHICAL    EDUCATION. 


REPORT  TO  THB  GOUKGIL  BY  THB  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE. 

The  Eduoation  Committee  of  the  Manchester  Geographical  Society 
have  been  prosecuting  inquiries  in  continuation  of  the  report  made  to 
the  Council  in  1885,  on  the  subject  of  Geographical  Education  in  the 
district 

The  following  questions  were  asked  in  the  first  instance  in  relation 
to  the  question  of  Education,  and  the  replies  in  this  case  are  directed  to 
the  same  points  : — 

QUESTIONS  (see  p.  313). 

1.  To  what  extent  is  Geography  taught  in  your  school  or  institution, 
and  how  much  time  is  allotted  to  it  per  week)  Also,  is  it  taught  as  a 
separate  subject  ? 

2.  Are  prizes  offered  for  proficiency  in  the  subject ) 

3.  The  methods  and  appliances  used  in  teaching  the  subject,  and 
particularly  what  textbooks  are  used.  Also,  what  other  books  or  maps  are 
either  at  the  disposal  of  or  employed  by  (a)  the  teacher  (6)  the  pupils  ? 

4.  What  are  the  special  hindrances,  in  your  opinion,  to  the  thorough 
and  scientific  teaching  of  the  subject  ? 

5.  If  an  institution,  what  provisions  have  you  for  Geographical 
lectures) 

The  replies  on  the  present  occasion  have  been  as  follow : — 

Professor  A.  W.  WARD,  LiU.D,^  Principal  of  Owens  College  (see  p. 

315).» 

Owens  College,  Mancheeter,  June  9, 1890. 
Dear  Sir, — In  addition  to  the  courses  mentioned  in  the  Report  of  1886,  we  have 
now  established  courses  of  Evening  Lectures  on  Commercial  History  and  Geography 
in  this  College,  of  which  that  on  Commercial  History  and  that  on  Commercial  Geo- 
graphy in  all  probability  likewise  will  be  given  during  the  Session  1890-1.  These 
courses  will  prepare  candidates  for  the  Victoria  University  Commercial  Certificates, 
the  requirements  for  which  in  these  subjects  will  appear  from  the  paper  which  I 
enclose,  but  they  will  be  also  suited  to  other  hearers. 

COMMIBOIAL  QlOGSAFHT  AND  STATIBTIOS. 

(a)  Sooroes  of  Production  of  (1)  Chief  Food-stufb  and  (2)  Baw  Material  of 
Manufactures. 
The  chief  places  of  manufacture. 
Export  and  import  statistics :  The  various  countries  distinguished  with 

reference  to  the  nature  of  their  respective  trades. 

—^^^^^^—^—^^^^^^^ —    -  — — 

*  The  page  nmnben  refer  to  previous  oommunlcationB,  reports  of  which  wiU  he  found  in 
VoL  L  of  The  Journal  of  the  ManehaUr  Geographical  Society, 
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(b)  The  Commercial  Qeography  and  Trade  of  England. 
General  oatlinea. 

Chief  agrioultoral,  pasturei  and  manufactoring  districta. 

Coal  distriotB. 

Means  of  oommunioation  :  Railway  and  canal  syEtema. 

Principal  ports  and  commercial  towns. 

Trade  stotiBtica :  Sonrcea  of  supply,  and  chief  foreign  markets. 

(e)  The  Commercial  Qeogn^y  and  Trade,  giving  details,  as  defined   in  tbe 

foregoing,  of  one  of  the  following : — 

India  and  China.  Africa.  France. 

South  America.  Germany.  United  States. 

ComoBOiAL  Ami  Industbial  Hibtobt. 
General  sketch  of  the  commercial  history  of  England,  with  particular  reference  to  the 

growth  of  industries  and  foreign  trade  since  the  era  of  mechanical  inyentioii. 
The  history  of  one  of  the  following  : — 

1.  Banking:  Its  nature,  importance,  and  growth.      The  Bank  Charter  Act, 

1844.    Its  suspension.    The  growth  of  joint-stock  bank& 

2.  Cotton  trade:   Its  growth,  chief  localities  for  manufacture,  markets,   and 

sources  of  raw  products.    The  commercial  organisation. 
8.  Woollen  trade :  Its  growth,  chief  localities  for  manufacture,  markets,  and 
sources  of  raw  products.    The  commercial  organisation. 

4.  Iron  and  steel  trade :  Its  growth,  chief  localitiea  for  manufiM^ure,  maiketa^ 

and  sources  of  raw  products.    The  commerdal  organisation. 

5.  Some  other  trade  to  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Studies. 

I  may  add  that  Physiography  is  now  one  of  the  optional  subjects  for  the  pre- 
liminary examination  of  candidates  for  the  Arts  and  Science  Degrees  of  the  Victoria 
University. 

The  establishment  of  a  permanent  Lectureship  in  GJeogiaphy  at  this  CoUegs 
remains  a  project  only,  but  the  time  may  not  be  distant  when  it  will  be  realised,  per- 
haps with  the  help  both  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  which  looks  favourably 
upon  the  scheme,  and  of  our  own  Society  in  Manchester. 


Rbv.  M.  G.  GLAZEBROOE,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar 

School^  Manchester, 

Deo.  4, 1890. 

Dear  Sir, — I  will  answer  your  questions  in  order,  but  pressing  engagements  com- 
pel me  to  be  brief.  (1)  Throughout  the  lower  school,  which  contains  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  boysy  geography  is  taught  as  a  special  subject  twice  a  week.  In  the  upper  part 
of  the  classical  side  some  ancient  geography  is  taught,  mainly  in  connection  with 
history.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  modem  side  we  are  just  making  a  change,  and  the 
teaching  in  future  will  be  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  syllabus  issued  by  the  Man- 
ehester  Chamber  of  Conmierce.  (2)  There  are  no  special  prizes  for  geography.  (8) 
In  the  lower  school  we  use  some  of  the  text-books  published  for  the  use  of  elementary 
schools,  but  the  masters  supplement  these  largely  by  oral  teaching,  and  by  constant 
reference  to  the  wall  maps,  of  which  we  have  a  good  supply.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  school  the  teaching  is  mainly  oral.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  undertake  to  give  you  a 
list  of'  our  maps,  or  of  the  geographical  works  in  our  library.  (4)  The  great  obstacle 
to  the  teaching  of  geography  seems  to  me  to  be  the  want  of  a  definite  conception  in 
the  public  mind  as  to  what  that  subject  includes,  and  what  kind  of  results  are  to  be 
aimed  at.    At  present  geographical  text-books,  which  more  or  less  represent  the 
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publio  mind,  are  generally  a  jumble  of  geology,  anthropology,  politics,  commeroe,  and 
map-making,  arranged  on  no  definite  principle.  If  the  province  of  geography  could 
be  dearly  defined  the  work  of  the  teacher  would  be  much  simplified. 


Miss  ELIZABETH  DAY,  Bead  Mistress  of  the  High  School  for  Girls, 

Dover  Street,  Chorlton-onrMedlockj  Manchester  {seep,  319). 

May  24,  1890. 

Dear  Sir, — ^We  have  added  a  few  geographical  books  to  our  libraiy  since  1886, 

bat  have  made  no  other  change  worth  mentioning.    The  school  is  closed  till  Tuesday 

week.    I  will  send  you  the  names  of  the  new  books  when  it  re-opens,  but  if  you  want 

to  reprint  before  that,  my  answer  will  do  as  it  stands.    It  is  still  substantially  correct. 


The  HEAD  MISTRESS  of  the  Training   College  for  Women, 

Liverpool  (seep.  319). 

Training  College,  Mount  Pleasant,  Liverpool. 
Dear  Sir, — I  am  directed  to  thank  you  for  the  copy  of  the  report  on  Geographical 
Teaching,  and  to  inform  you  that  the  answer  on  page  10  still  holds  good  in  substance. 


Mb.  J.  J.  CARD  WELL,  Professor  of  Commercial  Geography  and 

History,  St.  Bedels  College. 

St  Bede's  College,  Manchester,  June  6, 1890. 

1.  (a)  l!aught  in  all  the  forms  throughout  the  college.    Time  averages  three 

hours  per  week. 
(6)  Taught  as  a  separate  subject, 
(e)  Range  of  teaching.    (See  enclosure  A) 

2.  (a)  Tes.    General  Qeography  enters  like  any  other  subject  into  all  competi- 

tions, such  as  the  daily  marksj  and  also  the  annual  form  prizes,  prizes 
for  individual  subjects  not  being  awarded  in  any  case.* 
8.  (1)  Textbooks :  General  Geography  used  in  all  the  forms,  Chisholm*s  *'  School 
Geography"  and  "Questions"  (Longman's).  Commercial  Geography, 
Casartelli's  "Notes  on  Commercial  Geography."  Card  well's  "Intro- 
duction to  Commercial  Gfeography,  Map  Drawing,  and  Projection  from 
Memory  "  (John  Heywood's). 

(2)  Maps :  A  selection  of  maps  are  hung  in  the  corridors  and  classrooms,  and 
always  used  in  teaching  geography.    (See  enclosure  R) 

(8)  At  disposal  of  (a)  Teachers,  any  work  on  Geography  useful  or  necessary  for 
preparing  lectures.  (&)  Pupils :  In  the  reading-room  a  case  is  set 
apart  for  books  of  travel  and  works  of  a  geographical  nature  (about  50 
volumes),  (e)  Want  of  good  and  sufficiently  cheap  physical  or  oro- 
graphioal  wall  maps,  and  especially  relief  maps,  (d)  Multiplicity  of 
subjects,  rendering  it  impossible  ever  to  give  more  time  to  Geography 
than  at  present  given. 

*BxaminaHon  pHze»  can  be  obtained  in  four  branches  of  subjects,  tIe.,  Branch  A,  English 
•ubjeetSf  embracing  reading,  writing,  spelling,  oompoeition,  precis,  BngUah  grammar,  English 
UteratursL  history  of  the  English  language,  English  by  heart.  Branch  B,  commercial  iubjecU: 
Arlthmetio,  bookkeeplnsr,  commercial  lectures,  and  i)oliUcal  economy.  Branch  G.  humanities, 
embracing  the  modem  languages,  Latin,  history,  atograph^t  Ac,  Branch  D,  Science  and  Art, 
algebra,  Buolld,  trigonomet^,  nreehand  and  geometrical  dra^rlng,  and  Tocal  musia 
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ENCLOSURE  A. 
Syllabub  or  Coubsb  or  GomoBCZAL  ahd  Applied  Qbogbapht.— Sbsiov  1839>9(I. 

FibstTbab. 
A. — An  El«mentai7  Course  of  Applied  Physiography,  explmoatoiry  of  the  dream- 
Btances  of  every-day  life,  navigation,  trader  and  commeroe,  with  a  simple^  yet  mora 
detailed,  aooount  of  the  following : — 

1.  Astronomical  basis  of  Commereial  and  Applied  (Geography  : — 

(a)  Form  of  the  earth — Determination  of  the  unit  of  distance  in  space — 
Measurement  of  the  exact  form  of  the  earth  —  Practioal  conse- 
quences of  the  form  and  sise  of  the  earth. 

(5)  Motions  of  the  earth  and  the  resulting  consequences : — 

(1)  Rotation — ^Determination  of  the  unit  of  distance  in  time — Oonnela- 

tion  of  the  units  of  distance  in  time  and  spac&— On  finding  the 
longitude — ^Application  of  latitude  and  longitude  to  finding  the 
time^  position,  and  course  of  the  navigator  at  sea  or  the  traTeller 
on  land — PractiGal  use  of  the  sextant^  theodolite,  and  altazimuth 
instruments  —  Prindples  of  surveying  and  mapping  a  country  or 
district. 

(2)  Rotation  and  revolution — Seasons  and  climates. 

(3)  Rotation,  gravitation,  &c. — Tides,  trade  winds,  and  ocean  cunentu^ 

2.  Physical  Basis  of  Commercial  and  Applied  Geography  : — 

(a)  Climates  and  the  geographical  distribution  of  plant  and  animal  life. 
(h)  Soil  and  the  localisation  of  agricultural  and  other  industries. 

(c)  Rocks,  and  the  minerals  obtained  from  them,  vrith  a  study  of  the 

dependent  industries. 

(d)  Rivers  and  mountains  in  their  economical  and  commercial  aspects. 

B. — Physical  and  Economical  Geography  and  Commerdal  History  of — 

1.  Manchester,  with  a  particular  account  of  the  industries  and  trade  of  the 

district. 

2.  Lancashire,  illustrating  the  laying  of   the  foundations  of  modem  trade 

and  commerce,  or  the  rise  and  development  of  the  textile  manufacturing 
industries,  especially  cotton,  and  the  rise  and  development  of  modem 
means  of  communication,  especially  the  railway. 

3.  Qreat  Britain,  with  a  study  of  the  rise  and  development  of  our  commer- 

dal supremacy. 

4.  Ireland,  as  a  dairy  oountiy  and  produce  provider  for  Great  Britain. 

C. — Practical :  The  Study  and  Examination  of  Actual  Spedmens  of  the  various 
Materials  of  Commerce — in  their  raw  state,  in  the  progress  of  manufacture  and  as 
finished  goods,  which  enter  into  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  different  countries 
under  review. 

Seoond  Teab. 

A. — 1.  Brief  Review  of  the  Previous  Course,  with  special  reference  to  the  study 
of  New  Countries  on  the  principle  of  comparison  and  contrast 

2.  Physical  and  Economical  Geography  and  Commerdal  History  of  Europe  and 
the  European  States,  vrith  a  particular  account  of  the  following  selected  countries : — 

(a)  Our   great  European  industrial  and  commerdal  rivals — France  and  Ger- 
many. 
(1)  France,  as  an  agricultural  country,  contrasted  from  an  economical  point 
of  view  with  Great  Britain,  a  manufacturing  and  mining  one. 
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(2)  Germany,  fllustrating  the  adyantages  and  dindyantages  of  suoh  com- 

mercial  combinationB  as  the  old  Hanse  League  and  the  modem  Zoll- 

yerein,  with  epedal  reference  to  the   oommercial  federation  of  the 

British  Empire. 

if)  Denmark,  contrasted  with  Ireland  as  a  dairy  oountiy  and  produce  provider 

for  Qreat  Britain,  with  a  study  of  the  reasons  for  the  excellency  of  its 

products. 

(e   Portugal,  and  the  effect  of  the  recent  poHtioal  disturbances  on  our  trade 

and  oonuneroe  with  that  oountiy,  and  its  political  oflEshoots. 
(cQ  The  Balkan  Peninsula  and  the  Eastern  question  from  a  oommercial  point 
of  view — 

(1)  Old  Turkey,  New  Europe,' and  the  highway  to  India. 

(2)  Greece^  or  the  Britain  of  the  Mediterranean.    The  lessons  to  be  learnt 

from  a  study  of  the  rise  and  decline  of  its  colonial  and  commercial 
supremacy  in  the  past,  with  the  application  of  these  lessons  to  the  case 
of  the  colonial  and  commerial  supremacy  of  Britain  in  the  present. 

B. — ^An  Elementary  Course  of  Geographical  and  Economic  Botany. 

O. — ^Practical,  as  before,  including  the  Botany. 

Thibd  Teab. 

A. — 1,  Brief  Review,  ftc,  as  before. 

2.  Physical  and  Economical  G^graphy  and  Oommercial  History  of — 
(a)  Our  Indian  and  Colonial  Empire,  with  a  study  of 

(6)  The  principal  means  of  communication,  in  the  light  of  our  colonial  supre- 
macy and  the  oommercial  federation  of  the  British  Empire ;  also  in  1889- 
1890  a  particular  account  of  (i.)  Canada,  (ii.)  South  Africa,  and  (iii.) 
Australasia,  as  sources  of  raw  materials,  markets  for  finished  goods,  and 
fields  for  emigration. 
B. — An  Elementary  Course  of  Geographical  and  Economic  Zoology. 

C, — ^Practical,  as  before,  including  the  Zoology. 

FOUBTH   YBA.B. 

A. — 1.  Brief  Review,  ftc,  as  before,  with  special  reference  to  a  Short  History  of 
the  Colonies  and  Commerce  of  Ancient  Times. 

2.  Physical  and  Economical  Geography  and  Commercial  History  of  Asia,  Africa, 
America,  and  Oceania,  with,  during  the  present  session,  a  particular  account  of — 

(a)  Our  Eastern  markets — India,  China,  and  Japan — their  present  state  and 

future  prospects. 
(5)  The  opening-up  of  Persia  to  Western  commerce  and  civilisation. 

(c)  Russian  influence  in  Western  and  Central  Asia,  and  its  effect  on  British 

trade  and  commerce. 

(d)  The  commercial  future  of  Africa. 

(e)  The  United  States  of  North  America  as  our  provider,  best  customer,  and 

greatest  rival. 
(/)  Brazil,  its  coffee  and  cotton,  with  a  study  of  the  effect  of  the  emancipation 
»f  the  slaves  of  that  country  on  its  industry,  trade,  and  commerce. 

3.  A  detailed  study  of  the  Commercial  and  Applied  (Geography  of  the  British  I  lee. 
B. — ^The  Geography  and  Trade  in  some  Selected  Product  of  Commerce  during 

1889-90 — ^Tea  and  Cotton — comprising  a  study  of  the  soimses  of  the  raw  material ; 
the  producing  countries  ;  capadties  of  newly-settled  lands ;  the  home  market,  its 
character,  extent,  and  requirements ;  colonial  and  foreign  markets,  their  geography* 
number,  extent,  and  requirements  ;  competition  with  other  nations— exports,  imports, 
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•totistlca^  and  productaon  ;  daily  newspaper  weather  reports,  and  their  efieet  on  pro- 
duce, markets,  and  prices  ;  freight  marketiy  &o. 

C— Practical,  as  before^  including  the  Selected  Products. 


A. — 1.  Brief  review,  &o.,  as  before,  with  special  reference  to  a  Histaiy  of  the 
Colonies  and  Gommeroe  of  Mediteral  and  Modem  Times. 

2.  A  detaQed  study  of  the  Commercial  and  Applied  Qeography  of  Biirope. 
& — ^A  Course  of  Qeographioal  and  Economic  G^eology. 
C. — Practioa],  as  before^  including  the  Qeology. 

Sixth  Tkaju 

A. — 1.  Brief  review,  &c.,  as  before,  with  special  referenoe  to  the  study  of  Goih 
temporaneous  Commerdal  Histoiy. 

2.  A  detailed  study  of  the  Commercial  and  Applied  Geography  of  Ajsia,  Africa 
America,  and  Oceania. 

B. — Cosmography,  with  a  course  of  Nautical  Astronomy  and  Kavlgstion. 

C. — Practical,  as  before,  including  Microecopio  Manipulation,  with  s  view  to  the 
detection  of  Adulteration,  various  methods  of  examining  Food-stufEs,  Fkfarios,  Fibrei^ 
Wools,  &c. 

TEXTBOOKS  FOR  PREPARATION  OF  LESSONS. 

(a)  Map  Drawing — Cardwell's  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Commercial  Geo- 
graphy." 

(6)  Physical  and  Economical  Geography — Chisholm's  ''School  Geography  and 
Questions." 

(c)  Commercial  Geography — ^Casartelli's  ''Notes  on  Commercial  Geography"  and 

Chisholm's  *'  Handbook  of  Commercial  (Geography." 

(d)  Commercial  History — ^Teats's  Manuals  of  Commerce. 

N.B. — In  no  case,  however,  is  the  student  to  depend  on  the  textbooks  alone  for 
his  information,  but  should  make  maps  and  take  notes  of  the  lectures,  filling  ths 
information  there  obtained  by  reading  selected  passages  from  the  works  in  the  Museum 
Library,  a  catalogue  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  Ths  Manchester  Oeograjphieal  Soddffi 
Vol  v.,  pp.  227-280. 

ENCLOSURE  R— MAPS  IN  USE. 

1.  Astronomical  Diagrams.    Reynolds. 

2.  A  View  of  Nature  in  all  Climates.    Reynolds. 

2a.  A  View  of  Nature  in  Ascending  Altitudes.    Reynolds. 

8    Geological  Diagrams.    Reynolds. 

8a  Geological  Chart.    Reynolds. 

4    Manchester  and  District,  showing  Advantages  of  Ship  CanaL 

4a  Greater  Manchester.    Heywood. 

46.  Mersey  Basin.    "  World  "  Series.    Ruddiman  Johnston. 

4c.  Mersey  Basin.    Blank.    "  World "  Series.    Ruddiman  Johnston. 

5.     Lancashire.     Collins. 

5a.  Lancashir&     Blank.     LedshanL 

tf.    British  Isles,  Orographical.    Stanford. 

^a,  British  Isles,  Geological.    Stanford. 

65.  British  Isles,  PoUticaL    Hughes  (Philips). 

6c  British  Isles.    Blank.    Betts. 

7.    England  and  Wales.    Series  of  maps.  Physical,  Political,  and  Eoonomioal 

"  Worid  *'  Series.    R.  Johnston. 
7a.  England  and  Wales,  Political    Hughes  (Philips). 
7&.  England  and  Wales,  Political.    W.  and  A.  K  Johnston. 
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8.  Scotland.  '*  World  "  Series.  Phyrical,  Potitioal,  and  EconomioaL  R.  Johneton. 
8a.  Scotland.    Blank.    Betts. 

9.  Ireland.     '*  World  "  Series. 

9a.  Ireland,  Political     Hughes  (Philips). 

10.  Europe,  Orographioal.    Stanford. 

lOo.  Eorope.    *'  World  "  Series  of  Physical,  Political,  and  Economical  maps. 

106.  Europe,  Political.    Hughes  (Philips). 

10c.  Europe,  Political.'   W.  and  A.  E.  Johnston. 

lOdL  Europe.    School  maps.    "  Sanctuary." 

lOe.  Europe.    Blank.    Betts. 

11.  Belgique.    Bruzelles  :  Dosseray,  1884. 

12.  World,  Physical  (Mercator).    Keith  Johnston. 
12a.  World,  Commercial  (Mercator).    Keith  Johnston. 
126.  World,  Hemispheres  (large).    Hughes  (Philips). 
12&  World,  Hemispheres  (large).    Stanford. 

18.    British  Empire. 

18&  British  Empire  on  Uniform  Scale.    "  Sanctuary." 

14.    Dominion  of  Canada  (yery  laige  Gkyvemment  map).      Dep.  of  Baflways 

&c,  1882. 
14a.  Dominion  of  Canada  (School  map).    Ruddiman  Johnston. 
14&.  Dominion    of    Canada.       « World"    Series  of     Physical,  Political,  and 

Economical  maps. 
16.    Cape  Colony.    **  World  "  Series  of  Physica],  Political,  and  Economical  maps. 

16.  Australia.    "  World  "  Series  of  Physical,  Political,  and  Economical  maps. 
16a.  Australia,  Excelsior.    Bacon. 

166.  Australia,  Political.    Ruddiman  Johnston. 

17.  New  Zealand.    "  World  "  Series. 

17a.  Kew  Zealand,  Political.    Ruddiman  Johnston. 

18.  Fiji  Islands.    <' World  "  Series. 

19.  India.    '*  Worid  "  Series,  comprising— 

(a)  Map  of  Coastline  and  Rivers. 

(5)  „  Physical  Features. 

(c)  „  Provinces  and  Feudatory  States. 

{d)  „  Provinces  and  Chief  Towns. 

(e)  „  Provinces  and  Chief  Towns  (Test). 

(/)  „  Density  of  Population. 

(g)  „  Industrial,  Agricultural,  and  Minerals. 

{h)  „  Railways  and  Carriages. 

(i)  „  Meteorological. 

(j)  „  Indian  Ocean. 

19a.  India,  PoliticaL    Ruddiman  Johnston. 

20.  British  Possessions  in  Europe.    "  World  "  Series. 

21.  British  PosMSsions  in  Asia. 

22.  British  Possessions  in  Africa. 
2dL    British  Possessions  in  America. 

24.  Asia^    Excelsior  Series.    Bacon. 
24a.  Asia.    <<  World  "  Series. 

25.  Africa.    Excelsior  Series.    Blank.    Bacon 
25a.  Africa.    <'  World  "  Series. 

256.  Africa,  School.    '*  Sanctuary,"  1880. 
25e.  Africa.    Keith  Johnston,  1879. 
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26.  North  America,  School    *'  Sanctauy,"  1880. 

27.  United  States.    R.  Johnston. 

28.  Soath  America,  School.    ".Sanctaary,**  1880. 

29.  South  America.    '*  World  "  Seriea. 

30.  Chili.    Valparaiso. 
81.  Teats's  Commercial  History.    Maps  and  charts. 

ENCLOSURE  C— BOOKS  AND  ATLASES. 

A  complete  list  of  the  Works  in  the  Museum  Libraiy  was  given  in  J%£  Ji 
of  %hA  Maneheiter  Otographieal  Society^  Vol  V.,  pp.  227-80. 

ENCLOSURE  D.-COHMERCUL  AND  GEOORAPHICAL  BTOSEUM. 

A  catalogue  of  the  Museum  was  given  in  the  Journal,  as  above,  pp.  22S-S87 
Also  a  list  of  cards  of  the  <<  Mus^  Scolaire  "  {Ibid,  p,  280). 


Mb.  C.  H.  WYATT,  Clerk  to  the  Manchester  School  Board  {seep.  324). 

Manchester  School  Board,  Deani^^ate,  Manchester,  May  23, 1890. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  21st  inst,  asking  for  further  informftiioQ 
relative  to  the  teaching  of  geography  in  the  schools  conducted  by  this  Board,  I  write 
to  inform  you  that  last  winter  the  Board  arranged  for  a  course  of  lectures  in  Oom- 
merdal  Geography  in  connection  with  their  Commercial  Evening  SchooL 

I  believe  that  these  lectures  were  well  attended  and  very  much  appreciated.  I 
enclose  a  copy  of  the  prospectus  of  the  Commercial  Evening  School,  which  gives  a 
syllabus  of  the  lectures.  Any  further  information  that  you  may  require  I  ahaQ  be 
happy  to  supply. 

[SZTBACI.] 

Commercial  Geography  and  History :  During  the  senion  a  course  of  20  laetures 
will  be  given  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Cardwell,  commencing  Friday,  October  11,  1889. 

Commercial  or  Economical  Geography,  as  contrasted  with  General  (Geography, 
may  be  defined  as  the  department  that  deals  with  the  geographical  distribution  of 
commercial  products— chiefly  food  products,  raw  products,  and  manufactured  products. 

It  impfies  a  knowledge  of  (1)  the  localitiee  where,  and  the  conditions  undsr 
which,  these  are  produced ;  quantities  available  for  export ;  the  capadtiea  of  nsw 
countries  like  Africa  and  Australia  for  commercial  development  ;  (2)  the  variou 
facilities  and  hindrances  to  trade,  so  far  as  these  are  geographical ;  political  and 
social  characteristics  likely  to  afibct  trade  ;  communication  by  land  and  sea^  &c. 

Commercial  History  treats  of  the  acquisition  and  diffusion  of  wealth  among 
nations  as  the  result  of  industry  and  enterprise.  It  rsoords  the  vidasitudes  of  Inds^ 
and  compares  the  burdens  and  resources  of  modem  States  in  various  ways,  kc 

It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  commercial  or  economical  geography 
can  never  be  satisfactorily  studied  without  a  sound  knowledge  of  physical  geography 
which  underlies  it.  Intending  students  will  do  well,  therefore,  to  peruse  one  of  the 
numerous  textbooks  on  physiography  or  physical  geography,  which  can  be  seen  in 
all  the  public  free  libraries.  They  should  also  provide  themselves  with  a  flat  nils, 
pencil,  compass,  and  notebook,  for  makingjnu^  and  taking  notes.  (Abridged  Socktg 
of  Artt  Syllabus,)  In  illustration  of  the  above  syllabus,  the  following  subjects  ttid 
substances  will  be  lectured  upon,  particular  attention  being  given  to  those  &eti  in 
the  lustory  of  each  countiy  for  which  the  peculiar  ciroumstances  of  its  geography 
have  rendered  it  especially  noteworthy,  as  indicated  below :— 
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L — ^BocfRcmoAL  Qboobafht  ahd  Commeboial  Hibtobt  of  Countbibs. 
L  Lancashire,  Ulustratiiig  the  laying  of  the  fonndationa  of  modem  trade  and 
oommeroe ;  or,  the  riae  and  developiuent  of  the  textQe  manufaoturing  industries, 
eapeoially  cotton  ;  and  the  rise  and  development  of  modem  means  of  oonmianicationy 
especially  the  raUway. 

2.  Qieat  Britain,  with  a  study  of  the  rise  and  development  of  our  commercial 
mpremacy. 

8.  Our   great   industrial   and    commercial  rivals — France,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States. 

(a)  Fnoice,  also  as  an  agricultural  country,  contrasted  from  an  economical  point 

of  view  with  Qreat  Britain,  a  mining  and  manufacturing  one. 
(&)  Germany,   also   illustrating   the    advantages   and    disadvantages  of   such 
oommerdal  combinations   as  the   old   Hanse   League   and   the   modem 
Zollverein  with'speoial  reference  to  the  Federation  of  the  British  Empire, 
(c)  United  States,  studied  as  our  provider,  beet  customer,  and  greatest  rival. 
4.  Selected  foreign  countries  as  rival  producers,  sources  of  raw  materials^  markets 
for  finished  goods^  or  fields  for  emigration. 

6.  Selected  British  colonies  or  possessions  as  rival  producers,  sources  of  raw 
materiala,  markets  for  finished  goods,  or  fields  for  emigration. 
6.  The  Balkan  Peninsula  and  the  Eastern  Question : — 
(a)  Old  Turkey,  New  Europe^  and  the  Highway  to  India. 
(fi)  Greece,  or  the  Britain  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  a 
study  of  the  rise  and  decline  of  her  colonial  and  commercial  supremacy  in 
the  past,  with  an  application  of  these  lessons  to  the  case  of  the  colonial  and 
commercial  supremacy  of  Britain  in  the  present* 

n. — ^EoovoiaoAL  Gboobapht  abb  Comxbboial  Hdtobt  of  PBODUOn. 

1.  The  raw  materials  of  commerce— their  source,  use^  distribution,  and 
oonmieraal  history  generally,  with  the  following  specially  :— > 

2.  Bread  plants,  with  the  trade  in  grain. 

8.  Beverage  plants,  with  the  trade  in  tea,  coffee,  cocoa. 

4.  Olothing  plants,  with  the  trade  in  cotton  and  linen  goods. 

The  lectures  wiU  be  fully  illustrated  by  maps^  plans,  and  diagrams ;  and  with 
specimens  of  the  materials  of  commerce  in  their  raw  state,  in  the  progress  of 
manufacture,  and  as  finished  goods. 


(a)  Geography :  Teats*s  "  Natural  History  of  the  Raw  Materials  of  Commerce  " ; 
Gasartellfs  or  Zehden's  ''Commercial  Geographies";  Johnston's  ^'Multum  in  Parvo 
Atlas^**  or  Longman's  ''New  Atlas." 

(()  History:  Teats's  "Growth  and  Vicissitudes  of  Commerce,'*  "Recent  and 
g^'atfug  Commerce,"  "Technical  History  of  Commeroe";  Johnston's  "Statistical 
Atias  of  Commercial  Geography  "  ;  Fawcett's  '*  Political  Economy  for  Beginners." 

Two  prises  will  be  offered  in  coimection  with  this  subject. 


Mb.  J.  6.  C.  PARSONS,  Clerk  to  the  Salfard  School  Board  (see  p.  324). 

Town  Hall  Buildings,  Salford,  2drd  May,  1890. 

D«ar  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  2lBt  instant^  on  reading  over  the 
answers  that  I  gave  you  in  1885,  as  they  appear  in  your  printed  report,  I  do  not  find 
it  necessary  to  make  any  alteration,  except  that  when  the  new  Code  comes  into  force, 
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Ti!ngi;«h  will  no  longer  be  obligatoiy  as  a  ckee  rabject,  and  it  will  therafon  be 
ponible  to  teeoh  geography  in  achoob  where  circomatanoeB  make  it  nnflaHJiabla 
to  take  only  one  dasB  subject 

M&  K  M.  HANCE,  CUrk  to  ike  Liverpool  School  Board  {setp,  325). 

Municipal  Offices^  LiTorpool,  2nd  June^  1890. 
Dear  Sir, — ^In  reply  to  your  latter  of  the  21st  ultimo,  I  beg  to  inform  yon  that  ■» 
far  no  modification  has  been  made  in  respect  of  the  instmetion  in  geography  gi^p«n  m 
this  Board's  schools. 

We  are  proceeding  upon  the  same  linee  up  to  the  praNot^  but  it  may  be  tbji*  m 
the  light  of  the  new  Code  some  modifications  will  be  made  in  the  Boards  geoeiml 
i^^hflm^  of  education. 

Mr.  THOMAS  R.  JOLLY,  Secretary  to  the  Harris  InOiMe,  Pme^em 

(see  p  327). 

Harris  Institute,  Pkeston,  Jona  4, 1890. 

Dear  Sir,— We  have  had  a  oouise  of  20  lectures  on  commercial  geognpi&y, 
ducted  by  Mr.  John  J.  Cardwell,  of  St  Bede's  College^  Manchester.    The  daas 
once  a  week,  the  time  allotted  being  H  hour. 

Prises  ara  offered  to  candidatea  ^o  pass  the  examination. 

The  textbooks  in  use  are:  The  "  Geography  and  Natural  Histciy  of  Baw  Matensla 
of  Gommeioe"  (G.  PhiUp  and  Ga,  1887) ;  Gasartelli's  *'  Commercial  GeognH^y"  (81119- 
kin,  Mffff»*«ll,  and  Co.,  1884) ;  and  the  lectures  have  been  fully  illustrated  hj  niaps» 
plans,  diagrams,  and  specimens. 

The  dan  has  not  been  attended  by  many  students,  and  has  not  met  with  the 
encouragement  it  deserves. 

Mb.  AUSTIN  KEEN,  Secretary  to  the  Technical  School^  EuddergfieUL 

Dear  Sir, — Sinoe  the  time  of  your  visit  and  advice  respecting  the  purefaase  of 
maps  we  have  continuously  and  systematically  taught  geography  in  oar  evening 
classes.  We  acted  upon  your  advice  as  to  maps  completely,  and  we  are  fuUy  aHtisfied 
vrith,  in  fact  proud  of,  them.  Geography  is  taught  as  a  separate  subject^  in  two 
stages,  and  the  time  allotted  to  it  is  four  lessons  (two  in  each  stage),  of  three-quarten 
of  an  hour  each.  The  numbers  attending  are  about  75,  and  we  group  the  aob- 
ject  with  shorthand,  bookkeeping,  arithmetic,  correspondence^  and  vrritinjf^  as  par- 
ticularly useful  to  young  men  just  entering  upon  commercial  Ufa 
Dea  8, 1890.  

Mb.  LEONARD  H.  EDMINSON,  MA.,  Head  Master  of  the  Old 

Trafford  School,  Manchester  (see  p  329). 

Old  Trafford  School,  Manchester,  September  90th,  1890. 

Dear  Sir, — ^In  answer  to  your  question  whether  I  care  to  add  anything  to  my 
few  remarks  made  in  1885  on  the  teaching  of  geography,  I  beg  to  say  that  the  report 
issued  by  the  Manchester  Gkographioal  Society  has  been  of  considerable  service  in 
focusing  the  best  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  in  suggesting  improyements  in 
-\iethod,  and  in  the  textbooks,  &c.  used.  I  can  only  emphasise  the  difficulty 
expressed  by  so  many  of  the  great  range  of  subjects  which  one  is  called  upon  to 
teach,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  finding  time  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  them. 

There  is  the  additional  difficulty  that  one  is  expected  to  turn  out  boys  fuDy 
equipped  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
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In  many  of  these  caBas  it  seema  as  if  one  most  be  contented  with  no  high 
standard  of  attainment^  but  simply  seek  to  create  an  inteUecfaoal  interest  which 
will  lead  to  a  striving  after  knowledge  in  the  hoius  of  leisure  from  business.  In  no 
subject  have  I  found  this  more  easy,  perhaps  so  easy,  as  in  geography. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  sketch  out  any  programme  that  would  be  more  attractive 
to  a  boy's  mind  than  the  one  detailed  by  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  on  page  7  of  the 
Manchester  Qeographical  SodelT's  Report,  1886.  These  "  principles  "  of  geography, 
if  they  may  be  so  called,  seem  to  have  a  wonderful  interest  for  boys,  from  the  youngest 
upwards,  especially  as  many  of  them  can  be  illustrated  by  occasional  excursions  into 
the  country.  Apropos  of  this  I  may  say  that  a  capital  lesson  in  geography  may  be 
giyen  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus  running  the  length  of  the  Liverpool  Docks. 

I  have  encouraged  stamp  collecting,  too,  chiefly  because  it  aids  in  creating  an 
interest 

We  need,  greatly,  more  pictures  (the  few  in  Longman's  New  Atlas  have  been  a 
help),  and,  above  all,  abundance  of  lantern  slides.  I  should  like  particularly  to  ui^e 
this  point 

T^th  regard  to  textbooks,  tiiey  all  err  in  giving  too  much  detail,  or  perhaps  it  is 
we  who  err  in  requiring  too  many  minutin  to  be  committed  to  memory.  They  prove 
a  great  burden  to  a  boy,  are  often  unimportant  and  soon  forgotten,  and  are  not 
essential  to  thorough  and  accurate  work. 

Lastly,  I  may  add  that  recent  events  in  Africa  have  given  an  impetus  to  the 
study  of  geography,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  our  Ship  Canal. 


Mb.   J.    HALL^  M.A.,  Eecul  Master  of  the  Hulnu  Orammar  School 

{tee  p.  333). 

The  Hulme  Qranunar  School,  Alexandra  Park,  May  8,  1890. 

Dear  Sir, — Geography  is  taught  as  a  separate  subject  to  every  form  in  the  school. 
Two  hours  per  week  are  allotted  to  it.  In  the  three  highest  forms  it  is  taught  by  a 
master  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  it — in  other  forms  by  the  form  master. 

Special  prizes  haye  been  given  for  maps  done  in  the  summer  holidays.  The 
marks  given  for  term  work  in  the  subject  count  in  the  awarding  of  form  prises. 

Nelson's  "Qeographical  Readers"  are  found  useful  textbooks^  They  are  sup- 
plemented, especially  in  the  higher  forms,  by  selections  from  Stanford's 
"Compendium  "  and  other  woiiu.  The  physical  features  and  the  commercial  impor 
tanoe  of  the  countries  studied  have  special  attention.  There  Ib  a  large  and  well- 
chosen  series  of  the  best  maps  procurable  (see  list  appended)  and  a  set  of  Holiel's 
▼iews.  Mf^  drawing  is  taught^  especially  drawing  from  memory,  on  simple 
projections,  with  correct  latitude  and  longitude^ 

The  subject  seems  to  me  to  have  its  fair  share  of  time  attention. 

Un  OF  MAPS. 

1.  The  World,  Mercator's  Projection.    Christian  Brothers  Paris.    No  date. 

2.  Africa,  Physical.    Kiepert,  Berlin.    1885. 
a.  Asia.    Kiepert,  Berlin.    1884. 

4.  Asia,  PhysicaL    Von  Sydow,  Gk>tha.    No  date. 
6.  South  America.    Kiepert,  Berlin.    1886. 

6.  North  America.    Kiepert,  Berlin.    1888. 

7.  United  States.    W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston,  Edinbnigh.    No  date. 

8.  Australia  and  Polynesia.    Von  Haardt,  Vienna.    1886. 

9.  New  Zealand.    Hector  and  Bowden,  London.    No  date. 

10.  East  Indies.    Bos  and  Rijkens,  Qroningen.    1881. 

11.  Europe.    Levaaseur,  Paris.    1885. 
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12.  Europe,  FhyrioJ.    Da  Angd^  MOID.    No  datau 

13.  Geoteal  Sorope.    Stemluuner,  YieiiiML    1877. 

14.  AuMl    Von  BMMxd%  YiennA.    1885. 

16.  Qtnnaaj.    Kiepert^  Bflriin.    188S. 

1&  Itely,  Fhjnetl    GbnbelH  and  De  Ang^  MQan.    No  dite. 

17.  Alpa    Ruidqsser,  Winterthur.    No  date. 

18.  Scudmam.    Botii,  Sireden.    No  Smm. 

19.  Holy  Und.    OaA,  London.    188«. 

20.  FmBh  ColoDiak    LeT—wiur,  P^um  ( 1879. 

21.  Britidi  OoloiiiM  Mid  PoneMons.    Stanfoid,  Londoo.    1885. 

22.  Kngland  and  WiIml    Hog^iai^  lirflrpooL    No  date. 
28.  Sootiaad.    Hufjbm,  LiverpooL    No  date. 

24.  Irel^md.    Hnghea,  Liverpod.  ^No  date 

25.  Lancashire  and  Cheahim    PhUqta^  London.    No  date. 

26.  Gneca  Antiqna.    Kiepert,  Berlin.    1887* 

27.  IteUa  Antiqua.    Kiepert»  Beriin.    1883. 

28.  Western  Palestinei    Conder  and  Kitdiener,  London.    1881. 

29.  St.  Panl'a  Joameya    W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston,  Edinbcus^    No  date. 

80.  Alps.    (SmalL)    Seven.    Artaria,  Vienna.    1881. 

81.  F^ranoe.    Six.    Vidal  Lablache^  Paris.    No  datei 

82.  Greater  Manchester.    John  Heywood,  Manchester.    No  date 

83.  Geological  Sorrey,  lonr  sheete.  showing  cotintsry  round  Manchester. 

84.  Dr.  Teate's  Charte    Thne. 

85.  Seren  M^m  illnstrating  Physical  Geography.    Aiteria,  Vienna.    1881. 
88.  Six  Maps  illastrating  Mathematical  Geography.    Artaria,  Vienna.    1881. 
87.  Five  Sheete  of  French  Gommunal  Map,  Environs  of  Paris. 

38.  Selected  Views  of  Places,  puUished  by  Philips. 

39.  HoLsel's  Geographische  Bildertafehi  (a  set). 

40.  Hoteal's  Views  in  Egypt. 


Mrs.  WILLOUGHBY,  Higher  Ardwick  QiM  School  (see  p.  333). 

Sir, — ^In  connection  with  the  above  school  the  geogn^[>hioal  lessons  for  the  next 
year's  examination  consiBt  of  (1)  a  weekly  lesson,  in  leotare  form,  on  hntoricsl 
geography  of  England,  given  on  Monday  mornings  from  11  a.nL  nntil  12.  *  The 
papils  will  take  notes  and  make  sketeh  maps.  (2)  An  hoar  devoted  to  map  drawing 
on  Thursday,  from  11  to  12  a.nL  (8)  Two  reading  lessons  from  Hughes's  "Physical 
Geography  "  in  the  course  of  the  week.  Oswald's  **  Historical  and  Geographical  Text- 
book "  is  used  for  memory  exercise.  In  the  younger  classes  Bladde's  "  Geographical 
Readers  "  are  used,  with  one  weekly  lesson  in  general  geography,  assisted  by  wall  maps. 
No  atlases  are  used  by  any  of  the  papils  ;  disgrams  from  Wettrtein's  School  Atlas,  on 
blackboard,  are  used  for  lecture  lessons.  Since  the  last  report  sent  to  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  model  maps  have  been  successfully  attempted  during  two  suooessxve 
years  in  the  first  class — Lancashire  and  Africa  being  the  subjectai  Unfortunately  it 
has  not  been  found  possible  to  give  sufficient  time  for  the  lessons  in  geogn^hy  to 
allow  modelling  to  be  continued,  owing  to  the  larger  amount  of  time  bestowed  on 
subjecte  more  peculiarly  suiteble  to  female  education. 

A  prize  for  geography  is  offsred  in  the  different  dassee,  and  for  geography  as  a 
special  subject,  which  is  awarded  to  the  possessor  of  the  highest  number  of  marks 
given  for  map  drawing  and  the  paper  on  geography  which  forms  part  of  the  yearly 
examination.  Geography  is  also  one  of  the  subjects  whose  marks  are  counted  for  the 
English  prise. 
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Mb.  a.  pare,  J.P.,  F.R.6.S.,  Head  Masttr  of  The  Albion  SchooU, 

AshtotMmder-Lpne. 

6th  Deoemberi  1890. 

Dear  Sir, — Since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  submittiDg  my  replies  to  the  questions  you 
sent  me  in  1885,  bearing  on  the  subject  of  geographical  education,  I  am  oonsdous  that 
we  here  have  made  very  material  advances  in  the  way  of  improvement 

This  improvement  is  evidenced  both  in  the  quality  and  character  of  the  apparatus 
and  class-books  employed,  and  in  the  methods  adopted  by  the  teachers  to  impart 
instruction  in  the  subject. 

Let  me  briefly  refer  to  these  in  the  following  paragraphs : — 

1.  Better  maps  are  employed,  and  more  time  is  devoted  to  cartography.  Evening 
lectures  are  given  to  the  pupils,  with  the  aid  of  the  magic  lantern.  Books  of 
travel,  tourists'  accounts  of  places  visited,  and  the  most  attractive  geographical  readers 
are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  elder  scholars. 

2.  The  teachers  are  careful  to  make  physical  geography  the  basis  and  groundwork 
of  their  courses,  and  to  avoid  mecKanical  forms  as  much  as  possible.  In  the  senior 
classes  attention  is  given  to  compantive  civilisation,  the  industries  of  the  human 
family,  and  the  intercourse  between  nation  and  nation  on  commercial  principles. 

Let  me  further  add  that  prizes  are  offered  for  proficiency  in  the  subject^  and  to 
the  evening  meetings  where  the  magic  lantern  is  used  the  parents  and  friends  are 
invited.  

Mb.  H.  TULE  OLDHAM,  Hon.  Sec  the  Working  Men's  Clubs 

Association  {seep.  335). 

Working  Men's  dubs  Association,  Oxford  Chambers,  Oxfoid  Street 

Manchester,  June  18, 1890. 
Dear  Mr.  Sowerbutts, — What  we  do  for  spreading  geographical  knowledge  is 
practically  the  same  now  as  in  1885. 

Last  winter  over  100  lectures  were  given  by  our  lecturers,  of  which,  as  you  will 
see  by  the  enclosed  report,  a  fair  number  were  on  geographical  subjects.  These  have 
proved  to  be  well  appreciated  and  very  attractive,  especiaUy  when  illustrated  by 
magic-lantem  slides,  for  the  use  of  which  we  have  been  frequently  indebted  to  your 
Idndnesa 


Mb.  W.  W.  CROMPTON,  Hon.  Secretary  Bury  Athenceum  (see  p.  336). 

The  Athenaeum,  Buxy,  May  26, 1890. 

Dear  Sir,— In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  21st  inst,  I  bog  to  inform  you  that  we 
have  no  class  for  the  teaching  of  geography  at  present 


Thb  Rev.  £.  HALE,  MA.,  F.R.G.S.,  Assistant  Master  at  Eton 

(see  p.  338). 
Jordley's  Place,  Eton  College^  May  81, 1890. 
Dear  Sir, — ^I  am  much  honoured  by  the  OouncU  of  the  Manchester  Qeographical 
Society  reprinting  what  I  read  before  the  British  Association  about  geographical 
teaching.    I  am  a  science  master  here,  and  we  still  teach  all  our  boys  for  one  year 
(two  lessons  weekly)  physiography,  or,  in  old-fashioned  terms,  physical  geography.    I 
have  seen  no  reason  to  alter  my  opinion  of  the  great  value  of  that  sdenoe  in  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view — ^it  rouses  boys'  powers  of  observation,  and  leads  them  to  trace 
cause  and  effect. 
P 
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I  lAment  the  diyoroe  between  history  and  political  geography  in  aohoolfl.  They 
are  properly  inseparable,  and  one  cannot  efficiently  be  studied  apart  from  tbe  otlier. 
But  as  long  as  teachers  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  geography  of  any  kmd,  but  lUtfe 
improvement  can  be  expected. 

I  trust  your  Council  will  examine  the  papers  set  in  the  Tarious  examinatioiis  con- 
ducted by  the  Civil  Service  CommissionerB.  If  in  the  army  and  such  like  exiunina- 
tions  the  papers  required  a  more  scientific  study  of  geography,  no  doubt  the  acfaool 
teachers  would  rise  to  the  demand.  At  present  the  knowledge  shown  by  the  examinee 
is  veiy  illusive.  

The  Rev.  MORLET  STEVENSON,  PHncipal  of  the  Training  CoUeffe, 

Warrington. 

Warrington  Training  College,  May  28, 1890. 
Dear  Sir, — I  reply  to  your  questions  I  beg  to  state— 

1.  Geography  is  taught  in  this  College  as  a  separate  subject,  the  extent  bein^ 
ruled  by  the  Education  Department  Syllabus  for  Female  Training  Colleges.  It  may 
be  said  to  comprise  a  general  knowledge  of  the  physical,  political,  and  commeroial 
geography  of  the  world,  with  certain  countries  in  greater  detail,  eg,,  the  Britiah 
Empire.  The  time  per  week  devoted  to  the  subject  is  for  one  class  2}  houn,  and  liar 
the  other  8}  hours.  The  knowledge  of  physical  geography  is  for  most  of  our  stodenia 
lazily  increased  by  the  fact  that  92  studentB  out  of  100  are  taught  phystc^graphy 
(South  Kensington  Syllabus).    To  this  subject  four  hours  per  week  axe  given. 

2.  Two  annual  prizes,  value  £1  each,  are  given  to  the  student  in  each  dass  who 
obtains  the  highest  number  of  marks  for  geography  during  the  year.  Priaea  are 
given  in  the  same  way  for  physiography.  Five  prizes  are  offered  by  the  Royal 
Oeographical  Society  to  the  five  students  in  Female  Training  Colleges  who  gain  the 
highest  number  of  marks  for  the  second  year  geography  examination  paper  sat  in 
December  of  each  year.  A  student  from  this  College  (Miss  Isabella  Innes)  gained  one 
of  these  prizes,  Christmas,  1887. 

8.  Methods.  The  students  are  taught,  and  are  prepared  to  teach,  the  subject  by — 
(a)  Lectures,  practice  in  map  drawing,  monthly  examinations,  model  lessons 
to  children  given  by  the  lecturer  on  geography,  and  the  criticism  of 
lessons  given  by  the  students  to  children  in  elementary  schools.  The 
students  are  required  to  illustrate  as  fully  as  possible  by  means  of  maps, 
sketch  maps  drawn  during  the  lesson,  day  models,  pictures,  spedmena 
of  productions,  &c. 
(h)  Appliances.  Maps  dther  printed  or  drawn  on  the  blackboard,  chsrts, 
diagrams,  globes,  tellurion,  pictures,  specimens  of  various  raw  materials 
and  manufactures,  and  all  necessaiy  apparatus  for  physical  geography, 
e.g.f  barometer,  thermometers,  rain-gauge,  &c. 

(c)  Textbooks.    Hughes's  Manual  of  Geography,  price  7s.  6d. ;    Gelkie's 

Physical  Geography,  Hewitt's  Colonies,  Longman's  New  Atlas,  12b.  6d.; 
Philip's  Atlas  of  the  British  Empire,  and  Textbooks  for  Physiography. 

(d)  Reference  Books.     The  Training  College  Reference  Library  contains 

most  of  the  beet  modem  works  on  the  subject.    Both  teadiera  and 

students  have  access  to  the  Ubrary. 
4.  The  special  hindrances  which  we  note  are,  no  doubt,  peculiar  to  us.  They  are — 
(a)  That  geography  is  not  scientifically  and  systematically  taught  in  schools, 

hence  the  students  come  to  us  ill-prepared. 
(&)  That  the  textbooks  used  by  children  and  pupil-teachers  are  in  many 

cases  small  "cram-books." 
(c)  That  the  subject  is  treated  as  if  unconnected  with  eveiy  day  life. 
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5.  Two  of  the  College  staff  give  leotaree  in  phyriography  and  geography. 

In  addition,  the  atudents  had  the  great  privilege  in  the  Lent  Term  of  a  ooorae 
of  leoturee  on  physical  geography,  given  in  the  College  by  H.  J.  Madunder,  Esq., 
reader  in  geography  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 


Mr.  F.  D.  king,  Head  Master  of  the  Holy  Trinity  Schools, 

Bradford,  Yorkshire, 

Holy  Trinity  Schools,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  June  11, 1890. 

Bear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  questions  respecting  the  teaching  of  geography,  I 
would  say — 

1.  It  is  taught  as  a  separate  subject  to  the  boys  in  these  schools — three  hours 
per  week. 

2.  No  prizes  are  awarded  for  proficiency  in  geography. 

3.  As  to  methods  and  appliances,  we  have  wall  maps  of  the  school,  of  Bradford 
and  district,  of  Yorkshire,  of  England,  of  the  British  Isles,  of  Europe,  and  of  the 
World  in  hemispheres.  In  addition  to  this  we  have  a  set  of  Varty's  ooloured  prints 
to  illustrate  geographical  term&  A  geographical  reader  is  used  in  each  dass^  but 
rather  as  a  reading  book  than  as  a  geographical  textbook  for  the  children.  The 
teaching  is  almost  entirely  oral,  the  blackboard  being  used.  Maps  are  drawn  by  the 
children  in  all  standards.    No  textbooks  are  supplied  either  to  teachers  or  children. 

4.  The  special  hindrances  to  the  thorough  and  scientific  teaching  of  the  subject 


(1)  The  want  of  good  relief  or  contour  maps. 

(2)  The  want  of  more  interesting  textbooks. 

(8)  The  want  of  good  Ubiaries  of  geographical  works  of  all  kinds,  and  aooes- 

sible  to  teachers  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 
(4)  The  want  of  good  lectures,  with  lantern-slide  illustrations,  to  describe  in 
a  graphic  manner  the  physical  features,  the  climate,  the  productions, 
and  the  races  which  inhabit  a  country. 
The  average  map  tells  us  next  to  nothing  of  the  contour  of  a  country,  and  the 
average  textbook  is  as  diy  as  an  auctioneer's  catalogue.    Descriptive  geography  is  a 
lost  art,  and  the  need  for  a  philosophic  explanation  of  the  facts  with  which  most 
textbooks  are  crammed  seldom  appears  to  have  occurred  to  the  writers  of  them. 


Mb.  J.  SCOTT  KELTIE,  F.RG.S.,  Librarian  to  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  and  Editor  of  <*  The  Statesman's  Year  Book,'*  dec,  cCrc. 

1,  Savile  Row,  Burlington  Gardens,  W.,  4th  December,  1890. 

Dear  Mr.  Sowerbutts, — I  do  not  think  I  can  add  anything  to  your  interesting 

upplementary  report  on  geographical  education.    It  is  satisfactoiy  to  see  that  in  your 

district  the  subject,  especially  in  its  practical  aspects,  is  making  progress.    It  is 

specially  gratifying  to  notice  the  comprehensive  lines  on  which  it  is  being  worked  out 

in  Owens  College. 

I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Greographioal  Society 
are  well  satisfied  with  the  results  of  their  efforts  so  far.  There  are  now  classes  of 
geography  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  annual 
award  of  prises  by  the  Society  to  training  coUege  students  is  doing  good.  Judging 
from  the  examination  papers,  geography  is  taught  in  the  training  colleges  on  very 
satisfactory  lines. 


840    The  Jov/mal  of  the  Manchester  Gfeographical  Society. 

Exoopt  in  the  moet  advanoed  stagM^  I  am  of  opinioo  that  the  praetieal  apfrfiofttioD 
of  geogn^hy — ^to  oommeroe,  to  oolonuation,  to  hiatory  can  best  be  indicated  in 
oonnection  with  the  teaching  ol  the  general  subject ;  especially  so  in  elementaiy 
schools.  On  this  and  other  matters  you  will  find  what  I  have  to  say  in  the  little 
book  on  "  Applied  Geography/'  a  copy  of  which  I  send  you. 


Mb.  H.  J.  MACKINDER,  M.A.,  Reader  in  Geography  to  the  University 

o/  Oxford, 

1,  Bradmote  Road,  Oxford,  27th  December,  1890. 

Dear  Mr.  Sowerbutts, —  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  December  3rd  I  have  to  say 
that  I  have  looked  through  the  report  of  your  education  committee  with  very  great 
interest.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  making  real  progress  in  Lancashire.  I  am 
especially  struck  with  Mr.  GardweU's  syUabus  of  the  teaching  at  St.  Bede's  CoQega 
As  Dr.  Gasartelli  says,  it  is  a  noteworthy  piece  of  work.  Mr.  Caidwell  is  indeed  a 
fortunate  man  in  being  able  to  go  through  a  consistent  coune  of  six  years'  duntioD. 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  greatest  of  all  the  defects  in  the  teaching  of  geography  in 
most  of  our  schools  is  its  disconnected  character.  Geography  is  entrusted  to  the  form 
master,  and  the  boys  are  moved  up  as  a  result  of  their  work  in  other  subjects,  ^le 
consequence  is  that  I  have  known  of  cases  where  a  boy's  career  through  a  school  has 
chanced  to  give  him  teaching  on  the  geography  of  South  America  in  three  several 
years,  while  he  has  not  even  once  had  a  lesson  on  Asia.  Hence  a  "scrappy  "  instead 
of  a  broad  and  consistent  knowledge.  The  method  of  contrasts  which  abounds  in  Mr. 
Cardwell's  syllabus  is  impracticable  with  the  ordinary  lack  of  f^stem,  which  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  teacher  to  postulate  the  same,  or  indeed  any  previous  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  his  pupils. 

[Note. — ^The  work  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Silberbach,  in  the  preparation  of  boxes  illustrating 
the  natural  products,  and  the  boxes  iUustrating  the  technical  uses  of  the  products, 
with  the  geographical  text-books,  marks  a  great  advance  in  the  method  of  t>naching, 
and  gives  the  teacher  a  great  fund  of  matter  with  which  he  may  interest  and  tsach 
his  pupils.  The  new  books  of  Dr.  Teats,  "  The  Golden  Gates  of  Trade  "  and  "  Map 
Studies,"  Dr.  Mills's  "Commercial  Geography  and  Atlas,"  Mr.  J.  8.  Kdties 
'*  Appliances  in  Geography,"  and  a  number  of  other  works  of  a  similar  oharaoter,  give 
to  the  intelligent  teacher  new  text-books  of  great  value.] 


PRIZES  AND  CERTIFICATES  FOR  1891  EXAMINATION. 

The  Oouncil  has  the  pleasure  to  offer  for  1891  the  following  prizes  for  proficiency 
in  a  geographical  examination,  and  one  of  the  members  has  very  kindly  ofSared  a 
prize  for  the  best  essay  on  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Commercial  Geography. 

It  rests  with  the  members  of  the  Society  to  make  these  examinations  a  sneceai, 
and  to  enable  the  Council  to  enlarge  the  field  of  operations  in  another  year. 

The  subject  for  examination  for  prizes  and  certificates  of  the  Manchester 
Geographical  Society  for  next  year  will  be  *'The  Geography  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire." 

The  following  syllabus  will  be  of  use  as  a  guide  to  the  children  who  are  intending 
to  present  themselves  for  examination. 

The  examination  will  take  place  in  the  month  of  May,  1891,  at  places  to  be 
subsequently  appointed  by  the  Council  The  children  in  any  school  up  to  the  7th 
Standard  inclusive  in  Lancaahirei  Torkshire,  and  Cheshire  mi^  oompeta 
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The  fframiTifttion  will  be  in  writing. 

The  questions  to  be  answered  will  be  given  out  to  the  children  by  the  examiners, 
who  will  be  present  the  whole  time  of  the  examination. 

No  notes,  text-books,  or  other  aids  may  be  used  at  the  examination. 
The  papers  will  be  adjudicated  upon  by  two  members  of  the  Council  of  the 
Society. 

Five  prizes  of  £1  each,  and  ten  prizes  of  lOs.  each,  will  be  given  with  the  certifi- 
cates of  the  Society. 

Any  further  information  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  44 
Brown  Street,  Manchester. 

SYLLABUS. 
L — Thb  Land,  Wathb,  and  Ant  of  the  Two  Countdu. 
(a)  Their  position,  surface,  size,  shape,  boundaries. 
(h)  Their  highlands,  middle-lands^  and  lowlands ;  their  hills  and  valleys ;  their 

islands, 
(c)  Their  seas  and  lakes,  and  the  rivers  running  into  and  out  of  them ;  the 

courses  and  basins  of  the  rivers ;  their  mouths  and  estuaries. 
{d)  Our  climate ;  our  east,  west,  south,  south-west  winds ;  our  rainfall,  mists, 
and  fogs. 

II.— Thb  Natural  Riohbb  of  thb  Two  CotiNTiBB. 

(a)  Mineral  wealth ;  some  notions  of  the  geology  of  the  counties ;  their  mines, 

quarries,  springs,  coal,  iron,  salt. 
{h)  Agricultural  wealth ;  food  products ;  farming ;  medicinal  products ;  industrial 

products, 
(c)  Animal  wealth  ;  our  animals ;  animal  substances ;  our  birds ;  our  insects ; 

bee-farming. 

III. — The  People  of  the  Two  Couittibb. 

(a)  The  races  of  the  people  ;  their  origin ;  their  dialects. 

(b)  The  homes  of  the  people  ;  towns,  villages. 

(c)  Their  political  divisions ;  counties,  hundreds,  parliamentary  divisions. 

(d)  Their  government ;  What  is  a  ''county  palatine  ?"  county  councils,  corpora- 
tions, poor  law,  police,  and  other  authorities. 

IV.— The  Tbadb  of  the  Two  Counties. 

(a)  Industries,  or  the  prodadng  of  commodities. 
(()  Commerce,  or  the  exchange  of  commoditieB. 

A  competent  knowledge  of  Section  I.,  and  of  at  least  two  of  the  other  flections, 
will  be  required  from  all  candidates  for  a  priza 

THE  GREGORY  PRIZE  OF  FIVE  POUNDS. 

Mr.  Theodore  Gregoiy,  F.C.A.,  offers  a  Prize  of  £5  for  the  beet  paper  written  by 
any  member  of  the  Society  "  On  the  Commercial  Products  of  Central  Africa  (the 
country  lying  between  the  Sahara  and  the  Zambesi),  and  the  Best  Method  of  Develop- 
ing a  Trade  in  them  with  Europe." 

The  essays  must  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  not  later  than  May  81st,  1891,  and  each 
essay  must  be  marked  by  a  nom  de  plume.  An  envelope  must  accompany  the  eosay 
containing  the  name  of  the  writer  within.  The  envelope  must  be  dosed,  having  the 
nom  de  plume  outside. 

The  examiners  for  the  Society's  prizes  for  1891  will  award  the  prize  to  the  writer 
of  the  essay  which  they  decide  is  the  best,  which  will,  at  the  discretion  of  the  editor, 
be  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  Society's  JoumaL 
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The  Committee  have  pleasure  in  saying  that  a  pemsal  of  the  above 
replies,  compared  with  those  given  by  the  same  educational  institutions 
in  1885,  will  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the  amount  and  kind  of  progress 
in  geographical  teaching  made  during  the  space  of  five  years.  The  net 
result  indicated  is,  at  least,  a  decided  stirring  up  of  general  interest  in 
the  subject)  and  some  no  less  decided  steps  in  advance  in  the  direction 
of  the  organising  of  sound  geographical  training.  The  influence  of  our 
Geographical  Exhibition  in  the  one  matter  of  cartography  is  also  indi- 
cated, particularly  in  the  list  of  maps  given  by  the  Head  Master  of  the 
Hulme  Grammar  School 

Two  other  events  ought  to  be  recorded  here  as  supplementing  the 
information  contained  in  the  foregoing  returns. 

The  first  is  the  appointment  of  a  Lecturer  on  Commercial  Geography 
for  the  evening  classes  at  the  Owens  College,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  H. 
Spencer  Wilkinson,  M.A.,  who  enjoys  a  well-merited  reputation  as  an 
expert  and  critic  ou  the  important  subject  of  Military  Cartography. 
The  course  of  lectures  begins  with  the  year  1891. 

The  second  event  is  the  action  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  introducing  General  and  Commercial  Geography  into  its  scheme 
for  Certificates  in  Commercial  Knowledge.  The  following  extracts  from 
the  syllabus  will  indicate  the  ground  covered  by  the  requirements  of  the 

Chamber : — 

I. 

Cbroificatb  fob  JuinoBS. — Intended,  in  the  first  place,  for  boys  of  13  to  15,  who 
are  leaving  school  (but  not  restricted  to  these),  and  also  to  be  open  to  those  who  will 
afterwards  proceed  to  the  second  certificate. 

Among  the  obligatory  sabjects  are  : — 

Oeography ;  (1)  General  Notions  of  Physical  Qeography,  including  the  origin  of 
mountains  and  rivers,  the  causes^f  day  and  night,  the  seasons,  &c. 

(2)  Physical  and  Political  G^graphy  of  Europe,  with  special  knowledge  of  pro- 
ducts and  industries. 

(8)  Projecting  and  Sketching  of  Maps  from  Memory. 

IL 

Cbbtificati  fob  Seniobs. — Intended  for  boys  about  16,  but  open  to  all  ages. 

In  Part  L  among  the  obligatoiy  subjects  are : — 

Oeogra/phy :  (1)  General  Notions  of  Physical  Geography  and  Physiography. 

(2)  Physical  and  Political  Geography  of  Europe,  including  a  knowledge  of  the 
industries  and  products  of  various  countries. 

(3)  Projecting  and  Sketching  Maps  from  Memory. 

(4)  Special  Knowledge  of  the  Geography  of  India ;  and  of  one  British  colony, 
and  one  foreign  country,  to  be  named  by  the  Board  from  year  to  year. 

[Appointed  for  1891 :  British  colony,  Newfoundland  ;  foreign  oountiy,  Greeoal 
In  Part  II.  (*'  Technical ")  which  may  be  taken  at  the  same  time  as  Part  L,  or,  at 
the  candidate's  option,  six  months  later  : — 

Commercial  Oeography :  Some  one  branch  of  trade  to  be  appointed  each  year. 

[Appointed  for  1891 :  History  and  Statistics  of  the  Trade  in  Raw  Gotten.] 
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APPENDIX. 

NEW  APPLIANCES  AND  BOOKS  ON  OOKKERCIAL  QEOQRAPHT. 

Thi  geographical  boxes  containing  apecimena  of  the  natural  products  of  each 
oonntry  of  the  earth,  with  text-books  arranged  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Silberbach,  for  the  use 
of  the  Diocesan  Schools  of  the  Wirral  peninsula,  are*  most  eflEbotive  in  the  hands  of 
capable  teachers. 

We  are  glad  to  have  heard  of  a  number  of  schools,  besides  those  mentioned  in  the 
report,  which  are  accumulating  geographical  museums,  many  of  them  of  a  humble 
sort^  yet  indicating  that  the  movement  inaugurated  by  this  Sociely,  for  the  more 
graphic  and  less  bookish  method  of  teaching,  is  making  progress. 

We  are  also  glad  to  learn  that  many  schools  are  becoming  possessed  of  lanterns^ 
which  are  used  to  illustrate  geographical  teaching. 

The  Sodely's  lantern  has,  we  are  pleased  to  note,  been  used  during  the  winter 
once  or  twice  every  week,  with  graphic  and  interesting  lectures  by  the  Victorians. 

The  foUowing  list  of  new  books  in  English,  on  Conunercial  Geography,  will  be 
useful  to  teachers  and  school  managers : — 

Ohisholm's  Cknnmeroial  (geography.    Longmans.    16s. 

Notes  on  Commercial  Geography.  By  Bey.  L.  C.  Casartelli,  M.A.  J.  B. 
Ledsham.    Is.  6d. 

Cardwell's  Introduction  to  Commercial  Geography,  Hap  Drawing,  and  Pro- 
jection  from  Memory.    By  Mr.  J.  J.  Cardwell.    John  Heywood. 

Elementary  Commercial  Geography.  By  Mr.  H.  R.  Mill,  D.Sc.,  &c  (Pitt  Press 
Series.)    C.  J.  Clay  &  Son.    Is.  6d. 

Atias  of  Commercial  Geography.  By  J.  G.  Bartholomew.  (Pitt  Press  Series.) 
27  Maps  and  Intxoduction.    C.  J.  Clay  ft  Son.    8s. 

Commercial  Geography.  By  Dr.  Carl  Zehden.  Translated  by  F.  Muirhead,  M.A« 
Map.    Blackie  ft  Son.    7s.  6d. 

Applied  Geography.    By  Mr.  J.  Scott  Keltie.    Maps.    G.  Philip  ft  Son. 

Commercial  Geography.  By  Mr.  Kenric  Murray,  of  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Tear  Book  of  Conuneroe.    By  Mr.  K.  Murray.    1890-91.    Caasell  ft  Co. 
Statistical  Tear  Book.    1891.    Edited  by  Mr.  J.  Scott  Keltic.    Cassell  ft  Co. 
Whitaker's  Almanack.    1891.    28. 6d. 

Growth  and  Vicissitude  of  Conmieroe ;  Recent  and  Existing  Commerce ; 
Technical  History  of  Commerce ;  and  Natural  History  of  Commerce.  These  four 
standard  books,  by  Dr.  J.  Teats,  LL.D.,  are  published  at  68.  each;  but  the  set 
is  supplied  by  the  publishers  at  a  reduction,  and  have  maps  and  diagrams. 
G.  Philip  ft  Son. 

The  Golden  Gates  of  Trade.  Map  Studies  of  the  Mercantile  World.  By  Dr. 
Teats.    G.  Philip  ft  Son.    2s.  6d.  each. 

Natural  Products  of  Africa.  (Text-book  to  geographical  box  of  Afiica.)  By 
J.  H.  Silberbach.    4d. 

The  Earth  and  Man :  A  Study  in  Advanced  Geography,  (Lecture  by  Dr.  R. 
Mill.)    Notes  of  which  are  not  yet  published. 
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PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    SOCIETY 

FROM  JULY  l8T  TO  SEPTRICBBB  30th,  1890. 


HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-FOURTH   MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  held  in  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Haddenfield,  on  Saturday,  July  19, 
1890,  at  7-80  p.m.,  Mr.  J.  Owbn  Stock  in  the  chair. 

The  memberB  had  gone  by  rail  to  Stockamoor,  and  walked  by  Qimnge^  the  Stom 
Woods,  Funl^  Tj9M,  and  Oartle  Hill  to  HadderafieUL  The  walk  was  veiy  en joyaUe^ 
the  woods  were  delightful,  and  the  extenaiye  viewa  in  the  dear  atmosphere  veiy 
striking.  The  geology  and  botany,  ftc.,  of  [the  district  were  referred  to  dniing  the 
walk,  and  the  old  town  of  Almondbury,  with  the  Roman  and  Saxon  camp  on  Castle 
Hill,  brought  out  the  arduBological  feature  of  the  excursion. 

After  a  good  tea  some  of  the  members  returned  to  the  Technical  School  to  make 
a  further  examination  of  the  building  and  apparatus  of  the  schooL 

Votes  of  thanks  were  heartily  giYen  to  Mr.  Smith,  the  leader  of  the  party,  Mr. 
Stock,  and  Mr.  A  Keene,  of  the  Technical  School. 


HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-FIFTH  MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  held  in  the  Library,  Tuesday,  July  22, 1890,  at  7-30  p.m.    Mr.  C.  H. 
Stoit  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  meetings  from  the  116th  to  134th  having  been  read  and  approTed, 
the  election  of  the  following  members  was  announced : — 

Obdhtabt  :  Mrs.  E.  Morgan,  Miss  H.  Stayeacre,  and  Messrs.  R.  J.  BedeD,  H.  H. 
Bolton,  L.  Brettauer,  James  Buigess^  J.  F.  Cheetham,  J.P.,  W.  S.  Churchill,  J.  Qaike, 
Thomas  CosUey,  Dr.  Cox,  W.  H.  Eastwood,  John  Parish,  Fred  Qlenn,  J.P.,  B.  Qlossop, 
E.  F.  Goolbum,  John  Hardman,  George  Hargreaves,  J.  P.  Hartley,  Richard  Healey, 
Thomas  Ivison,  Jones,  Benjai^in  Kenyon,  John  Killock,  Matthew  Eillock.  T.  H. 
Lees,  W.  Leigh,  John  McRobert,  Alex.  Neil,  W.  H.  Rowbotham,  A  C.  Russell,  Alfred 
T.  M.  W.  Thompstone,  D.  W.  Vaughan,  M.A.,  J.  J.  Warbrick,  Danid  Williams, 
W.  H.  Withington,  R.  B.  Wood,  and  Councillor  W.  Wood. 

Absociati  :  Messrs.  Thomas  Bleakley,  E.  Harrison,  Heniy  Huppold,  K  Iiswnan, 
and  P.  Spencer. 

CoRBssFOVDiNa  2  Mr.  Alvan  MillsoD,  of  Lagos. 

A  large  number  of  presentations  were  announced,  and  letters  were  read  from 
H.E.  Sir  A  Moloney,  E.C.M.G.,  Lagos,  C.  Tondini  de  Quarenghi,  R.  E.  Dennett^  of 
the  Congo,  and  others. 

The  following  papers  were  then  read :  '*  The  HiBtorical  Development  of  the 
Geographical  Delineation  of  the  Great  African  Lakes,*'  by  J.  Howard  Reed  (see  p. 
208) ;  "  The  Island  of  Kadavu,"  by  J.  P.  Thomson,  F.R.S.G.S.  (see  p.  194) ;  "The 
Rhine  of  Galloway,"  by  W.  G.  Black,  F.R.C.S.E.,  &c.,  &c.  (see  p.  206) ;  "The  Great 
Pyramid." 

The  Anglo-German  Agreement  was  discussed,  and  maps  referred  to.  The 
arrangements  for  the  exctirsion  to  Sweden  were  announced. 

The  meeting  closed  with  votes  of  thanks  to  the  writers  and  readers  of  the  papers^ 
and  to  the  chairman. 
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By  Mb.  J.  HOWARD  REED. 
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(AddresBed  to  the  Members  in  the  Library,  Wednesday,  Oct  8th,  1890.    Mr.  W. 

RYA^.  Aldbkd,  F.C.  a,  in  the  chair.] 


^ 


J 


k. 


I  INVITE  you  this  eyening  to  accompany  me  on  an  imaginary  visit 
to  a  distant  land.  I  propose  to  journey  to  the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs,  push  ahead  through  Nubia  into  Ethiopia,  and  visit  the  great 
equatorial  lakes  of  Central  Africa. 

Our  object  will  be  to  learn  all  we  can  of  the  "  holy  river "  Nile,  to 
follow  its  windings,  and  visit  its  most  remote  fountains  or  sources. 

The  story  the  Nile  has  to  tell  us  is,  I  venture  to  say,  one  of  a  most 
interesting  character.  I  feel  sure  the  pleasure  of  our  imaginary 
journey  to-night  will  be  marred  only  by  the  indifferent  capacity  of  the 
guide.  Our  business  will  be  to  study  the  history,  and  more  especially 
the  geography,  of  the  Nile. 

The  holy  river — "the  Jove-descended  Nile" — formerly  bore  the 
name  of  JEgyptus.  Professor  Rawlinson,  in  his  "  History  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptians,'"  says :  "  the  term  Egypt  was  not  known  to  the 
Ancient  Egyptians  themselves,  but  appears  to  have  been  first  used  b} 
the  Greeks  as  a  name  for  the  Nile,  and  thence  extended  to  the  country. 
It  is  stated  by  some  authorities  that  the  river  received  its  present  title 
from  Nilus,  an  ancient  king  of  Thebes,  who  named  the  stream  after 
himself. 

"  Father  Nile  "  was  an  object  of  great  veneration  to  the  ancients, 
and  a  gift  of  its  waters  was  considered  by  therfi  as  a  present  fit  for 
kings  and  queens.  The  veneration  in  which  the  river  was  held, 
of  course,  arose  from  the  blessings  its  annual  Overflow  spread 
broadcast  over  its  banks,  by  fertilising  the  seed  of  the  ^ower,  producing 
abundant  crops  for  the  sickle  of  the  reaper,  and  thus  making  glad  the 
heart  of  man.  It  is  stated  that  the  Arabs  in  the  present  day  consider 
it  a  delicious  privilege  to  slake  their  thirst  with  the  salubrious  and 

*  The  maps  accompanying  this  paper  are  reduced  from  the  diagrams  exhibited  by  Mr.  Reed 
at  the  meeting. 
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agreeable  waters  of  the  river,  and  I  have  read  that  they  will  even 
artificially  excite  thirst  to  indulge  in  the  pleasure  of  imbibing  refresh- 
ing and  satisfying  draughts  from  the  "holy  stream."  The  general 
Pescennius  Niger  is  said  to  have  cried  to  bis  soldiers :  '*  What ! 
Crave  you  for  wine,  when  you  have  the  water  of  the  Nile  to  drink  t  ^ 
Homer  is  stated  to  have  said,  no  doubt  referring  poetically  to  its 
regular  and  fertilising  overflow  :  "  The  Nile  flows  down  from  heaven." 
The  Egyptians  say  that  '*if  Mahomet  had  tasted  the  waters  of  the 
Nile,  he  would  have  prayed  God  to  make  him  immortal,  that  he  might 
have  enjoyed  them  for  ever." 

The  river  has  a  total  length  of  considerably  over  3,000  miles,  and  is 
remarkable,  among  the  rivers  of  the  world,  from  the  fact  that  for  about 
the  last  1,500  miles  of  its  flow  it  receives  no  tributary — none,   iq  fact, 
after  the  Atbara  or  Tacazze.     The  consequence  is  that,  by  the  time  it 
reaches  the  sea,  its  volume  is  considerably  reduced  by  evaporation,  and 
from  the  large  quantity  of  water  used  along  its  banks  for  irrigation  and 
other  purpose&     The  river  is  formed  of  two  principal  branches,   the 
Bahr-el-Azrek  or  Blue  Nile,  and  the  Babr-el-Abiad  or  White  Nile,  the 
latter  of  which  is  the  main  branch  or  true  Nile.     It  receives  also,  as  tribu- 
tary rivers,  the  Atbara  or  Tacazze  before  .mentioned,  with  the  Sobat  and 
Asua  on  the  east  side ;  and  the  £ahr-el-Gazelle  on  the  west ;  besides  other 
smaller  and  less-important  streams.     Its  waters  are  discharged  into  the 
Mediterranean  through  several  mouths,  the  two  principal  of  which  arfr 
known  as  the  Rosetta  and  Damietta  mouths — the  first-named  being  to 
the  west  and  the  other  to  the  east     The  principal  island,  formed  by  the 
divisions  of  the  river,  being  shaped  like  the  fourth  letter  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  takes  the  name  of  Delta;  and  the  Nile  is  doubtless  the  river 
which  first  suggested,  what  is  now  a  technical  name  for  all  similar  forma- 
tions at  the  mouths  of  rivers. 

The  rise  and  overflow  of  the  Nile,  caused  by  the  seasonal  rains  of  the 
interior,  has  been  for  ages  noted  for  its  regularity.  The  rise  commences 
about  midsummer,  reaches  its  greatest  height  at  the  autumnal  equinox,, 
and  has  again  subsided  by  Christmas ;  leaving  the  land  highly  enriched 
by  the  fertilising  sediment  of  red  earth  brought  down  by  the  Abyssinian 
tributaries,  and  deposited  by  the  river.  The  land  can  then  be  worked, 
and  the  crops  planted. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  the  river  is  watched  with  great  anxiety  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Nile  valley.  At  intervals  along  its  banks  river  gauges,, 
or  nilometers,  are  fixed,  upon  which  the  variations  of  the  river  are  duly 
recorded.  I  believe  some  nilometers  are  still  in  existence  and  use^ 
which  have  done  service  for  untold  generations. 

It  was  no  doubt  the  rise,  overflow,  and  fall  of  the  river  that  first 
attracted  the  attention  of  thoughtful  men  in  ancient  days,  and  excited 
the  curiosity  which  led  them  to  inquire  into  its  cause. 

Nearly  five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  the  first  great  African 
traveller,  Herodotus,  writing  about  the  Nile,  said:  ^'Respecting  the 
nature  of  this  river,  I  was  unable  to  gain  any  information,  either 
from  the  priests  or  anyone  else.  I  was  very  desirous,  however,  of 
learning  from  them  why  the  Nile,  beginning  at  the  summer  solstice, 
fills  and  overflows  for  a  hundred  days ;  and  when  it  has  nearly  completed 
this  number  of  days,  falls  short  in  its  stream  and  retires ;  so  that  it  con- 
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tinues  low  all  the  winter,  until  the  return  of  the  summer  solstice  .  .  . 
by  saying  that  the  Nile  flows  from  melted  snow,  it  says  nothing,  for  this 
river  flows  from  Libya  through  the  middle  of  Ethiopia,  and  discharges 
itself  into  Egypt ;  how,  therefore,  since  it  runs  from  a  very  hot  to  a  colder 
region,  can  it  flow  from  snow  ] ''  And  again  he  says :  '^  Touching  the  source 
of  the  Nile,  no  man  of  all  the  Egyptians,  Ljbians,  or  Grecians  I  have  con- 
versed with  ever  pretended  to  know  anything  certain,  except  a  scribe,  who 
had  the  charge  of  Minerva's  treasury  at  Sais,  a  city  of  Egypt.  And  though 
I  thought  he  trifled  with  me,  when  he  said  he  was  perfectly  informed  of 
this  secret,  I  shall  yet  give  a  place  here  to  his  relation :  '  Crophi,'  said  he, 
'  and  Mophi,  are  two  mountains  with  heads  of  pyramidical  form,  .  .  . 
and  between  these  hilLs  is  a  profound  abyss,  which  contains  the  springs 
of  the  Nile.  One  half  of  the  water  issuing  from  this  place  runs  into 
Egypt  northward ;  the  other  half  passes  southward  to  Ethiopia  ! ' '' 

We  have  before  us  a  map  of  the  world,  as  known  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  which  shows  the  river  flowing  from  the  west  as  he  supposed 
it  to  do.  Tou  will  note  that  in  the  map  of  the  world  of  the  Homeric 
epoch,  900  B.G.,  the  Nile  is  shown  flowing  from  the  east. 

Alexander  the  Great  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  are  stated  to  have 
earnestly  contemplated  the  solution  of  the  Nile  problem;  and  the 
Latin  poet,  Lucan,  in  representing  Julius  Csesar  as  speaking  at  the  feast 
of  Cleopatra,  ascribes  to  him  the  same  desire : — 

'*  Tet  still  no  views  have  urged  my  ardour  more 
Than  Nile's  remotest  mountains  to  explore. 
Then  say  what  source  the  famous  stream  supplies, 
And  bids  it  at  revolving  periods  rise  ; 
Show  me  the  head  from  which,  since  time  begun, 
The  long  succession  of  bis  waves  have  run ; 
This  let  me  know,  and  all  my  toils  shall  cease, 
The  sword  be  sheathed,  and  earth  be  blessed  with  peace." 

Seneca  writes  that  the  Emperor  Nero  sent  an  exploring  expedition^ 
under  two  centurions,  with  military  force,  to  explore  the  countries  along 
the  banks  of  the  Astapus  or  White  River,  and  to  search  for  the  Nile's 
sources.  They  passed  down  the  river  a  considerable  distance  until 
immense  marshes  were  met  with.  They  forced  their  way  through, 
apd  continued  their  journey  southward,  until  the  river  was  seen 
"tumbling  down  or  issuing  out  between  the  rocks.''  They  were  then 
obliged  to  turn  back  and  declare  their  mission  a  failure.  The  centurions 
are  stated  to  have  brought  back  with  them  a  map  of  the  districts  they 
had  passed  through,  for  the  information  of  the  Imperial  Nero. 

This  early  expedition  succeeded  in  penetrating  about  800  Roman 
miles  south  of  Meroe — that  is  to  say,  reaching  3*"  or  4°  north  latitude. 
The  place  where  the  water  was  seen  "  tumbling  down  from  between  the 
rocks  "  was  probably  the  Fola  or  Mekade  cataract,  again  discovered  in 
our  own  day  by  the  late  General  Gordon.  The  river  here  rushes  through  a 
narrow  ravine,  over  and  between  rocks  of  from  30  to  40  feet  high. 
These  falls  are  stated  to  be  the  only  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Nile,  for  vessels  of  considerable  size,  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Albert  Lake. 

About  seventy  years  later,  during  the  second  century,  we  find  Claudius 
Ptolemy,  a  celebrated  geographer  and  astrologer  of  Alexandria,  writing 
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about  the  Nile  and  its  sources.  He  tells  us  that  the  "  holy  sts^eam  " 
rises  some  twelve  degrees  south  of  the  equator,  in  a  number  of  streams  that 
flow  into  two  lakes,  situated  east  and  west  of.  each  other ;  firam  which,  in 
turn,  issue  two  rivers ;  these  afterwards  unite  and  form  the  Nila  From 
latitudes  and  longtitudes  given  by  the  ancient  writer,  various  geographers 
have  at  different  times  produced  maps  showing  the  supposed  position  of 
Ptolemy's  lakes.  His  positions  are  not  very  reliable,  being  based  upon 
the  imperfect  knowledge  of  his  day ;  but  they  can,  to  some  extent,  be 
interpreted  when  altered  to  suit  the  known  positions  of  other  geographical 
points,  which  be  also  incorrectly  fixed  by  the  rude  means  and  crude 
information  at  his  command.  I  have  copied  the  main  features  of  one 
of  these  maps. 

Ptolemy  also  mentioned  that  in  the  interior  of  Africa  were  some 
mountains  which  he  called  "  Selenes  Oros" — generally  translated 
**  Mountains  of  the  Moon."  This  statement  of  Ptolemy's  would  almost 
seem  to  be  a  development,  or  advance,  upon  what  Herodotus  refers  to — 
viz.,  that  the  Nile  was  stated  to  be  fed  by  melting  snow — which  suggests 
the  probable  existence  of  snow  caps  to  Ptolemy's  "  Moon  Mountains." 

Following  in  the  steps  of  Ptolemy  come  the  Arab  geographers,  and 
they  are  stated  to  have  practically  adopted  all  his  theories  and 
geographical  notions.  Among  the  Arab  writers  we  find  that  Edrisi,  in 
the  year  1154,  writing  of  the  Nile,  says :  "These  two  parts  of  the  Nile 
spring  from  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  which  are  situated  16*"  beyond 
tbe  equator.  From  these  mountains  the  Nile  issues  in  ten  streams,  five 
of  which  flow  together  into  one  great  lake,  and  the  remainder  into  another 
such  lake.  From  each  of  these  lakes  flow  three  rivers,  the  whole  of 
which,  by  their  conflux,  form  a  very  large  lake.  .  .  .  The  Nile 
(of  Egypt)  .  .  .  flow.s  to  the  northward,  watering  in  its  course  the 
countries  of  Nubia  and  £gypt."  Edrisi's  map,  it  will  be  noticed,  is 
much  the  same  as  that  of  Ptolemy,  although  of  about  a  thousand  years* 
later  data 

Abulfeda,  who  lived  between  the  years  1273  and  1331,  writing  of  the 
Nile,  says :  *'  It  springs  from  those  deserts  which  extend  southward 
beyond  the  equator;  wherefore  it  is  difi^cult  for  us  to  investigate  its 
sources.  .  .  .  The  Greeks  .  .  .  relate  that  Ptolemv  informs 
them  that  they  flow  from  the  mountains  Al  Komri  (the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon)  in  ten  distinct  streams.  .  .  .  These  ten  streams  run  into  two 
lakes ;  five  into  each.  .  .  .  From  each  of  these  lakes  spring  four 
rivers,  or  eight  in  all :  .  .  .  six  run  northward,  and  form  a  round 
lake  at  the  equator.  .  .  .  The  Nile  emerging  from  this  lake  .  .  . 
passes  on  to  Misrain  (Cairo).'' 

Scheadeddin  says :  '*  From  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  the  Egyptian 
Nile  takes  its  rise.  .  .  .  Many  rivers  come  from  this  mountain, 
and  unite  in  a  great  lake.  From  this  lake  comes  the  Nile,  the  greatest 
and  most  beautiful  of  the  rivers  of  all  the  earth." 

Later  on  we  find  that  the  Portuguese  travellers  obtained  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  information  regarding  the  geography  of  the  interior 
of  A&ica.  They  appear  to  have  had  some  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  several  large  lakes  in  the  centre  of  the  continent,  and  in  some  of 
their  early  maps  these  lakes  find  a  place.  I  have  been  able  to  produce 
roughly,  from  a  very  small  sketch  which  I  possess,  a  copy  of  a  map  of 
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Africa  whioh  belonged  to  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  the  pilot  of  Columbus.  The 
Mountains  of  the  Moon  do  not  appear  in  this  map,  but  you  will  note 
that  the  Nile  is  shown  flowing  from  lakes  in  the  interior. 

Many  of  the  old  maps  of  Africa,  dating  from  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries — two  others  of  which  I  have  copied—  show  the  Nile  flowing 
from  lakes  in  various  positions,  and  most  of  them  are  embellished  with 
sketches  of  *'  Lunse  Montes " — Moon  Mountains — running  in  ranges 
across  the  continent  in  every  conceivable  direction,  north,  south,  east, 
and  west.  The  sketches  on  many  of  the  maps  remind  one  of  Swift's 
verse,  written  in  1733  : — 

*'  So  geographers  in  Afric  m«pe, 
With  savage  pictures  fill  their  gaps, 
And  o'er  unhahitahle  downs 
Place  elephants  for  want  of  towns.^* 

The  reverend  poet  had  no  doubt  seen  some  of  the  maps — still  to 
be  seen — which  have  sketches  of  elephants,  ostriches,  <fec.,  sprawled 
over  the  districts,  which  in  more  modern,  but  perhaps  less  artistic,  days 
we  should  leave  blank. 

Pigafetta,  a  Portuguese  traveller  and  voyager,  who  lived  in  the 
16th  century,  writing  in  1591,  mentioned  the  existence  of  lakes  in  the 
centre  of  Africa.  He  stated  that  there  were  two  lakes,  not  lying  east 
and  west  as  supposed  by  Ptolemy,  but  north  and  south,  about  400 
miles  apart,  which  gave  birth  to  the  Nile.  These  lakes  are  supposed  to 
refer  to  the  Nyasa  and  Tanganyika,  by  Captain  Burton,  who  states 
that  from  then,  till  the  time  when  they  were  visited  by  Livingstone 
and  himself,  "they  were  blended  into  one  lake,  or  separated  into  two  to 
suit  the  varying  theories  of  the  geographer."  The  Nyasa  was  known 
by  repute  under  the  name  of  Maravi,  and  was  so  marked  on  the  maps 
of  Africa  used  by  our  fathers. 

Another  feature  of  the  maps  of  the  first  half  of  this  century  is  the 
range  of  mountains  running  across  the  continent  from  east  to  west,  and 
known  by  the  old  title  of  "  Mountains  of  the  Mood."  The  Kong  Mountains 
were  known  from  the  reports  of  travellers  in  the  west,'  and  were  fancifully 
extended  across  the  continent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  equator  by 
the  map  makers  ;  possibly  on  account  of  Ptolemy's  original  statement, 
but  more  probably  because  they  abeady  existed  in  the  earlier  maps  of 
the  Portuguese  and  others. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  as  it  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  probable 
reason  for  the  placing  of  the  "  Mountains  of  the  Moon,"  that  the  now 
well-known  country  of  Unyamwezi,  has  been  more  or  less  known  for 
several  centuries.  Burton  says  it  was  first  heard  of  by  the  Portuguese 
about  1589,  and  was  supposed  to  cover  a  very  large  area  in  Central 
Africa.  Its  name,  Unyamwezi,  has  been  translated  at  different  times 
as  "  Country  of  the  Moon,"  and  this,  no  doubt,  had  something  to  do  with 
Ptolemy's  mountains  of  the  same  name  being  fixed  on  the  maps  in  its 
locality.  However  this  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Mountains 
of  the  Moon  and  the  lakes  of  Africa  have  shifted  about,  disappeared 
and  reappeared,  in  every  conceivable  manner,  for  centuries ;  till,  so  late 
as  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  we  find  them  fixed  as  in  the  map 
now  before  us,  which  I  have  copied  from  an  atlas  bearing  date  1849. 
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I  must  now  ask  you  to  let  me  take  you  back  a  short  time,  while 
trace  the  development  of  knowledge  further  to  the  north.  It  appears 
to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients  that  the  Nile  proper  is  fomied  of 
two  principal  branches,  which  join  and  form  one  river  close  to  where  the 
town  of  Ebartoum  (or  its  ruin)  now  stands ;  but  beyond  this,  as  we  have 
seen,  little  authentic  information  has  been  handed  down. 

In  the  year  1770,  Bruce  gave  his  attention  to  the  Blue  Nile.  He 
was  enabled  to  locate  the  sources  of  that  branch  of  the  river  among 
the  mountains  and  highlands  of  Abyssinia,  near  Lake  Dembea.  In 
1788  the  African  Association  was  founded,  and  in  furtherance  of  its 
objects  much  information  was  obtained  of  the  geography  of  the  **  Dark 
Continent"  In  1827,  M.  Linant,  a  French  traveller,  passed  up  the 
White  Nile  to  a  considerable  distance  above  its  junction  with  the  Blue 
Nile  branch.  About  the  year  1840  two  Egyptian  naval  officers 
headed  an  expedition,  fitted  out  by  Mahommed  Ali,  the  then  ruler  of 
Egypt ;  they  forced  their  way  through  the  terrible  marshes  to  within 
3°  40^  of  the  equator;  but  were,  like  the  expedition  of  the  Emperor  Nero, 
at  last  obliged  to  turn  back. 

In  1831  the  old  African  Association  was  merged  into  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  from  then,  right  down  to  the  present 
time,  our  knowledge  of  the  Nile  and  its  sources  has  been  perfecting 
itself.  Many  times  during  this  period  have  theories  been  promulgated, 
based  upon  imperfect,  incorrect,  or  insufficient  information,  which,  in 
time,  have  been  abandoned  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  new  facts, 
obtained  only  by  numerous  and  gallant  efiforts  put  forth  by 
many  heroic  and  energetic  men.  Some  of  these  brave  hearts  have  done 
much,  and  earned  for  themselves  an  everlasting  name  on  the  scroll  of 
Nile  heroes ;  some  have  attempted  noble  things,  but  have  been  cut  down 
by  death  before  they  had  fairly  crossed  the  threshold ;  while  others  have 
given  their  time,  their  money,  their  health,  aye !  and  ultimately  their 
life,  in  the  search  for  the  sources  of  the  *'  holy  stream,"  without  being 
permitted  to  see — even  afar  off — the  fountains  they  were  searching  for  1 
With  your  indulgence  we  will  try  to  follow  the  steps  of  these  later 
travellers  a  little  closer,  and  endeavour  to  develop  an  increasing  know- 
ledge of  what  has  been  done  by  theuL 

In  the  year  1844,  at  Moml:^8a,  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  a  mission 
station  was  established  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society.  The  work  at  this  station  was  carried  on  by  three  gentlemen — 
Messrs.  Erapf,  Rebmann,  and  Erhardt  These  reverend  pioneers  did  much 
to  direct  the  eyes  of  the  geographical  world  to  that  part  of  the  globe. 
They  heard,  from  the  trading  Arabs  and  natives,  of  a  large  lake,  or  series 
of  lakes,  existing  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  and  they  discovered 
the  snow-capped  mountains  Kilimanjaro  and  Kenia.  In  1855  Rebmann 
and  Erhardt  sent  home  to  England  a  rough  sketch-map,  drawn  from  the 
information  obtained,  indicating  the  position  of  the  huge  lake,  or  series 
of  large  lakes,  of  which  they  had  heard.  The  enormous  extent  of  country 
which  this  lake,  as  sketched,  was  supposed  to  cover,  together  with  the  shape 
given  to  it  by  the  missonaries,  drew  the  special  attention  of  the  geographical 
world  to  the  matter.  The  newly-reported  lake,  not  only  occupied  a  large 
area  at  its  upper  or  northern  end,  but  stretched  to  such  a  distance  to  the 
south,  in  a  long  trailing  area,  that  it  covered  the  assumed  position  of  the 
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reputed  Sea  of  Ujiji  or  Tanganyika  Lake,  as  well  as  the  Maravi  or 
Nyasa  Lake,  which,  as  we  have  before  seen,  had  been  reported  to  exist 
from  the  days  of  Pigafetta. 

Speculation  immediately  became  rife,  and  it  was  shrewdly  suspected 
•by  geographers  that  the  lake  or  lakes  formed  the  *'  fountains  of  the  Nile." 
The  map  and  reports  of  the  Mombasa  missionaries  created  such  a  flutter 
in  geographical  circles  in  England  that  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
gave  tiie  subject  their  attention,  and  the  public  press  discussed  the 
matter  from  idl  points  of  view. 

The  result  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society's  deliberations  on  the 
subject  was,  that  they  determined  to  make  a  practical  effort  to  get 
further  information,  and,  if  possible,  to  clear  up  the  whole  mystery. 
They  arranged  that  an  expedition  should  be  sent  into  the  interior  of 
Central  Africa,  '*  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  limits  of  the  sea  of 
Ujiji,  or  Unyamwezi  Lake." 

Captain  R.  F.  Burton  (afterwards  Sir  Richard  Burton),  a  traveller 
who  had  already  won  his  spurs  in  successfully  penetrating  the  interior 
of  difficult  and  dangerous  countries,  was  invited  to  lead  the  expedition. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Speke.  These  two  gentlemen,  who 
both  belonged  to  the  Indian  army,  had  been  before  associated  in  an 
expedition  which  attempted  to  penetrate  the  **Dark  Continent"  from 
the  Somali  coast,  but  which  met  with  disaster,  one  of  its  white  mem- 
bers losing  his  life,  the  others  being  each  wounded,  and  from  which 
Speke  only  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  he  being  covered  with  no  less 
than  eleven  spear  wounds. 

Burton  and  Speke's  expedition  started  from  Zanzibar  about  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1857.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  follow  the  details 
of  their  journey,  but  merely  refer  to  its  geographical  results.  They 
travelled  westward,  suffering  various  difficulties  and  illnesses;  but, 
nevertheless,  '*  strong  in  will,  to  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to 
jield." 

On  the  13th  of  February,  1858,  they  were  rewarded  by  their  first 
view  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  They  were  undoubtedly  the  first  Englishmen 
to  sight  its  waters,  and  probably  the  first  white  men  who  had  gazed  upon 
its  blue  expanse.  They  might  well  have  exclaimed  with  the  ancient 
mariner : — 

''  We  were  the  first  that  eyer  burst 
Into  that  silent  sea." 

After  some  little  difficulty  and  delay,  due  in  great  measure  to  the 
serious  illness  of  both  the  travellers,  they  were  enabled  to  make  a 
voyage  of  exploration  on  the  lake  in  canoes  hired  from  some  of  the  Ujiji 
Arabs.  They  had  been  told  by  these  Arabs  of  the  existence,  at  the 
north  end  of  the  lake,  of  an  outflowing  river,  and  bearing  the  name 
Rusizi.  They  made  a  gallant  effort  to  reach  this  supposed  outlet, 
but  failed  to  get  further  north  than  Uvira  on  the  west  shore.  Here  their 
men  quite  refused  to  go  further,  and  Burton  being  paralytic,  and  Speke 
nearly  blind  at  the  time,  they  found  themselves  compelled  to  give  up 
the  quest.  The  sons  of  a  native  chief  visited  their  camp  at  Uvira,  and 
they  were  asked  about  the  mysterious  river  supposed  to  issue  from  the 
north  end  of  the  lake.  Burton  says :  **  They  idl  declared  that  they  had 
visited  it,    .     .    .     but  they  unanimously  asserted,  and  every  man  in 
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the  host  of  bystanders  oonfirmed  their  words,  that  the  Rusixi  enters 
into»  and  does  not  flow  out  of,  the  Tanganyika."  He  says  farther  i 
*^  I  felt  sick  at  heart  I  had  not,  it  is  tnie,  undertaken  to  explore  the 
*  Coy  Fountains '  by  this  rbute ;  but  the  combined  assertions  of  the 
cogging  Shaykh  and  the  false  Msawahili  had  startled  me  from  the 
proprieties  of  reason,  and — this  was  the  result" 

Referring  to  the  people's  refusal  to  go  further,  Burton  says :  "  It  is  a 
characteristic  of  A&ican  travel  that  the  explorer  may  be  arrested  at  the 
very  bourne  of  his  journey,  on  the  very  threshold  of  success,  by  a  single 
stage,  as  effectually  as  if  all  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  or  the  sands  o£ 
Arabia  lay  between." 

In  May,  1858,  Burton  and  Speke.  turned  their  backs  upon  Tanganyika 
and  June  found  them  back  again  at  Eaz^  in  Unyanyembe.  It  was  here 
that  the  travellers,  on  their  journey  inland,  first  got  any  definite  infor- 
mation about  the  lake  regions.  An  Arab,  who  became  their  host  in 
that  settlement.  Sheikh  Snay  by  name,  informed  them  that  the  Ukereve 
Lake,  the  Sea  of  Ujiji,  and  Lake  Nyasa,  were  three  separate  lakes,  and 
not  one  gigantic  sheet  of  water  as  shown  upon  the  map  of  the  Mombasa 
missionaries. 

On  reaching  Eaz^,  on  their  return  journey,  Speke  resolved  to  make 
a  flying  visit  northward  in  the  hope  of  getting  some  information,  or  per- 
haps even  a  view,  of  the  reputed  Ukerewe  Lake.  This  journey  was  under- 
taken with  the  full  consent  of  Burton,  who  was  himself  obliged  to  stay 
behind,  being  in  very  poor  health,  and  engaged  besides  in  collecting 
information,  from  the  natives  and  Arabs,  of  the  peoples  and  countries 
they  had  not  been  able  to  visit.  On  the  9th  of  July,  1858,  Speke 
started  with  a  small  caravan  for  the  north  and  the  Ukerewe  Lake,  the 
waters  of  which  first  broke  into  bis  view  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month. 
At  that  moment  Speke  believed  be  bad  discovered  the  head  waters  of 
the  Nile.  He  had  already  heard  from  the  Arabs  that  the  lake  had  an 
enormous  area,  and  had  been  told  tales  by  them  of  vessels  which  were 
said  to  sail  the  waters  of  a  river  a  long  way  to  the  north,  which  was 
connected  to  the  lake  at  his  feet.  Speke  had  previously  heard  a  similar 
story  when  in  the  Somali  country ;  he  had  been  told  of  a  sheet  of 
water,  as  large  as  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  which  was  navigated  by  white  men, 
but  he,  at  that  time,  thought  the  story  referred  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
in  the  far  far  west  These  stories  were  now  confirmed,  in  some  measure, 
by  the  natives  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake.  Some  of  them 
told  him  they  had  never  heard  of  it  having  any  end,  while  others  were 
able  to  give  him  an  estimate  of  its  width,  and  tell  him  of  the  tribes  and 
peoples  living  on  its  banks. 

Speke  himself  was  unable  to  see  very  far  to  the  northward,  owing 
to  a  large  island  known  as  Ukerewe  by  the  natives,  and  which  was 
doubtless  the  origin  of  the  name  by  which  the  Aiube  knew  the 
lake.  He  was  able  to  ascertain,  howevef,  that  the  sheet  of  water 
extended  far  to  the  northward  beyond  the  island,  and  felt  little  doubt  in 
his  own  mind  that  the  tales  he  had  heard,  of  the  waters  being  navigated 
by  white  men,  referred  to  the  expedition  of  Mahommed  Ali,  which  had 
reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Gondokoro,  on  the  Nil&  He  believed  the 
river  must  be  joined  to  the  lake  at  its  north  end,  and  that  the  natives 
had  confused  the  river  to  the  north  with  the  lake  itself  in  repeating  the 
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stories  they  had  heard,  and  which  had  almost  become  legends,  about  the 
white  men  and  their  ships.  The  lake  was  known  to  the  natives  by 
the  term  Nyanza,  to  which  Speke  prefixed  the  name  Victoria,  in  honour 
of  the  queen  he  delighted  to  serre. 

On  rejoining  Burton  and  telling  him  of  his  discovery,  and  his  theory 
connected  with  it,  Speke  met  with  little  or  no  encouragement.  Burton 
could  not  believe  there  was  any  great  value  attached  to  Speke's  discovery. 
He  would  not  for  a  moment  admit,  that  there  were  any  good  grounds 
for  believing,  that  the  lake  extended  to  the  great  distance  northward 
believed  by  Speke ;  and  refused  altogether  to  countenance  the  hypothesis 
of  its  being  a  source,  or  the  source,  of  the  White  Nile.  Burton,  therefore, 
in  his  official  map,  only  shows  the  small  portion  of  the  lake  actually  seen 
by  his  companion,  and  vigorously  opposed  Speke's  theory  on  their  return 
home. 

On  returning  to  England  Speke  published  articles  in  the  journals  of 
the  day,  m  which  he  stated  his  belief  that  his  Victoria  Lake  would  prove 
to  be  the  source  of  the  White  Nile.  In  his  map  he  showed  a  range  of 
hills  round  the  north  end  of  Tanganyika,  which  he  believed  to  be  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon  of  the  ancients.  These  mountains  thus  appear 
again  in  a  new  form  and  place,  but  still  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Unyamwezi,  the  country  of  the  moon. 

Speke  proposed  to  again  visit  Africa  to  further  investigate  the 
geography  of  the  new-found  lake.  His  view  was  to  penetrate,  if  possible, 
the  countries  to  the  north  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  search  for  an  out- 
flowing river;  which,  if  found,  he  proposed  to  follow  and  try  to  establish 
its  identity. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society  entertained  Speke's  view,  and  under 
its  auspices  a  new  expedition  to  Central  Africa  was  set  on  foot.  Speke 
was  appointed  leader,  and  his  friend  Captain  Grant,  also  of  the  Indian 
army,  was  appointed  to  assist  him. 

On  April  27th,  1860,  Speke  and  Grant  set  sail  for  Zanzibar,  and  soon 
after  were  en  route  for  Central  Africa.  Kaze  was  reached  in  January, 
1861.  Speke  was  again  hospitably  entertained  by  the  Arab  settlers, 
and  was  able  to  reorganise  his  expedition  previous  to  penetrating  the 
unknown  country  lying  between  him  and  Karagwe,  a  country  to  the 
west  of  the  Victoria  Lake.  He  was  able  to  get  valuable  information, 
from  the  Arabs,  of  the  countries  and  peoples  it  would  be  his  lot  to  pass 
through,  besides  instructive  hints  on  the  geography  of  the  land.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the  items  of  information  imparted  to 
Speke  by  the  Kaz^  Arabs  on  this  journey,  and  recorded  in  his  journal, 
was  the  statement  that  at  a  great  distance  to  the  northward  of  Karagwe 
there  existed  a  high  mountain,  on  which  "white  powder"  was  said  to 
fall.  I  br'g  you  to  notice  this  point  particularly,  as  it  has  a  direct 
bearing  upon  something  we  shall  have  to  consider  later  on. 

Karagwe  was  reached  in  course  of  time,  and  the  expedition  met  with 
considerable  kindness  from  Kumanika,  the  king.  This  sable  monarch 
proved  himself  to  be  a  perfect  African  gentleman,  which  character  he 
still  maintained  when  visited  by  other  white  men  in  later  times.  Speke 
here  discovered  a  beautiful  little  lake,  which  at  the  suggestion  of  Grant 
he  named  Lake  Windermere,  as  it  reminded  Grant  of  our  own  Cumber- 
land water.     Flowing  through  this  lake  a  river  was  discovered  which  was 
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known  to  the  people  as  the  Eitangule ;  it  was  flowing  in  the  direction  c^ 
the  Nyanza,  and  Speke  was  assured  that  it  emptied  itself  into  that  lake. 

On  the  journey  from  Earagwe  to  Uganda,  Speke  obtained  the  first 
view  of  the  great  lake  during  this  expedition.  The  portion  seen 
was  at  the  north-west  comer. 

Owing  to  the  difficulties  met  with,  the  trayellers  were  unable  to  see 
very  much  of  the  Nyanza  while  in  Uganda ;  but  they  were  able  to  get 
considerable  verbal  information  from  Mtesa  the  king,  and  froui  the 
people.  Speke  learned  that  there  was  a  river,  which,  toming  out  of  the 
lake,  flowed  northwards  through  the  country  of  Unyoro.  He  also 
learned  of  the  existence  of  another  large  lake  to  the  north  west,  known 
as  Luta  Nzige.  In  addition  to  this,  he  was  informed  that  there 
was  another  lake  to  the  east,  beyond  Usoga,  from  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  which  the  Waganda  (people  of  Uganda)  obtained  salt  It  was 
stated  that  a  river  flowed  to  the  northward  out  of  this  lake,  and 
joined  the  river  which  flowed  from  Uganda,  thus  making  Usoga  an 
island 

Speke  and  Grant,  having  obtained  permission  from  Mtesa  to  leave 
Uganda  for  Unyoro,  and  a  promise  to  be  allowed  to  visit  the  outlet  from 
the  lake  before  doing  so,  made  their  arrangements,  and  bid  the  king 
good-bye.  Grant  went  on  with  a  portion  of  the  expedition,  with  a  view 
of  travelling  to  the  court  of  Unyoro  by  land,  while  Speke  made  a 
journey  to  the  river  which  flowed  from  the  Victoria.  He  struck  the 
river  at  Urondogani,  and  from  there  traced  it  back  towards  the  lake 
imtil  he  reached  the  place  of  exit  He  found  that  the  river  flowed  out 
of  the  Nyanza  over  a  waterfall  about  12  feet  high,  and  from  400  to  500 
yards  wide.  He  named  this  cascade  Ripon  Falls,  in  honour  of  the 
president  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

On  his  journey  to  the  river,  Speke  had  crossed  several  gulleys, 
which  he  calls  "  rush-dniins,''  and  which  he  shows  on  his  map  as  minor 
outlets  from  the  lake,  joining  the  main  river  a  little  way  to  the  north. 
With  reference  to  the  reputed  lake  and  river  beyond  Usoga,  Speke 
believed  this  to  refer  to  Lake  Baringo,  which  had  previously  been  heard 
of  by  the  Mombasa  missionaries.  He  therefore  shows  this  lake  in  his 
map  in  dotted  lines,  joined  by  a  creek  to  the  Nyanza. 

After  having  satisfied  himself  with  regard  to  the  outlet  from  the 
Victoria  Lake,  Speke  endeavoured  to  follow  the  river  through  Unyoro. 
He  was,  however,  not  permitted  to  do  this,  but  was  compelled  by  the 
suspicion  of  the  Wanyoro  (people  of  Unyoro)  to  visit  the  court  of  King 
Kamrasi  by  the  land  route. 

Being  detained  in  Unyoro  for  some  while,  Speke  made  the  best  use 
he  could  of  the  time  by  collecting  information  from  the  people  on  the 
geography  of  the  district  He  here  received  confirmation  of  the  tales 
he  had  heard  about  the  other  lake  (Luta  Nzige),  in  Uganda  and  else- 
where ;  with  the  additional  statement  that  the  river  which  flowed  from 
the  Nyanza,  through  Uganda  and  Unyoro,  fell  into  the  Luta  Nzige  ;  from 
whence  it  again  issued  a  little  further  north  and  continued  its  north- 
ward flow.  He  and  Grant  were,  however,  quite  unable  to  follow  up  this 
clue.  They  had  by  this  time,  after  three  years'  wanderings,  nearly 
exhausted  all  their  goods,  and  were  obliged  to  make  for  Gondokoro  as 
straight  as  possible. 
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News  reached  the  travellers  at  Eamrasi's  that  white  men 
were  awaiting  them  in  the  vicinity  of  Gani,  a  district  to  the  northward. 
They,  therefore,  pushed  on  in  the  hope  that  it  might  turn  out  to  be 
Petherick,  an  English  ivory  trader,  and  his  people,  with  whom  an 
arrangement  had  been  made  before  starting  from  Zanzibar,  for  assis- 
tance to  be  rendered  them  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  camp  of  the 
so-called  white  men  was  duly  reached.  They  turned  out  to  be  an  ivory- 
hunting  expedition,  consistiDg  of  a  motley  crowd  of  Turks,  Nubians, 
Egyptians,  slaves,  &c.,  under  the  leadership  of  one  Mahomed,  who 
owned  Petherick  as  master.     Petherick  himself  was  not  there. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  Speke  and  Grant  reached  Gondokoro 
«lad  in  honourable  rags,  but  bearing  the  secret  of  the  White  Nile  in 
their  pockets.  On  the  way  they  visited  the  Asua  River,  which  flows 
from  the  south-east  and  enters  the  main  stream  of  the  Nile.  This  river 
Speke  supposed  to  flow  from  the  Baringo  Lake,  and  it  is  so  marked  in  his 
map. 

The  travellers  were  met  at  Gondokoro  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker — after- 
wards Sir  Samuel  and  Lady  Baker — who  had  fitted  out  an  expedition  with 
the  intention  of  aiding  the  travellers,  if  they  required  help,  or  of  making 
an  attempt  to  settle  the  problem  themselves,  if  Speke  and  Grant  had 
failed.  Baker  placed  his  chartered  vessels  at  the  disposal  of  the  travel- 
worn  explorers,  who  were  thus  enabled  shortly  afterwards  to  reach  the 
confines  of  civilisation.  Speke  then  cabled  his  now  historic  message  to 
England  :  « The  Nile  is  settled." 

During  the  time  that  Speke  and  Grant  were  associated  with  Sir 
Samuel  and  Lady  Baker  at  Gondokoro,  they  explained  to  them  what 
they  had  heard  from  the  natives  of  the  Luta  Nzige,  and  gave  them  full 
information  of  the  country  lying  between  Gondokoro  and  the  court  of 
Eamrasi  of  Unyoro.  The  result  was  that  Baker  determined  to  push 
on  there,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  discover  the  lake  which  the  home- 
coming travellers  had  been  obliged  to  leave. 

Sir  Samuel  and  his  heroic  wife,  therefore,  bid  good-bye  to  Speke  and 
Grant  and  tmned  their  faces  southward  for  Unyoro.  The  ivory-trading 
and  slave-raiding  Turks  were  very  jealous  of  the  English  travellers 
breaking  through  the  veil,  which  had  hitherto  hidden  their  nefarious 
traffic  from  the  world,  and  put  all  kinds  of  obstacles  in  the 
way,  trying  their  best  to  make  them  give  up  the  quest.  In 
:addition  to  this  Baker  had  great  difficulty  with  his  own  people,  who 
were  so  cowardly  that  they  feared  to  follow  their  leader  into  the 
unknown  regions  to  the  south.  After  many  difficulties  and  numerous 
narrow  escapes,  however,  the  intrepid  travellers  reached  the  country  of 
King  Kamrasi. 

Here  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  suffer  the  cupidity  of  one  of 
the  most  avaricious  and  greedy  beings  it  is  poss  ble  to  imagine.  They 
were  for  some  time  subjected  to  a  process  of  extortion.  Every  article  in 
their  possession  was  begged  for  in  turn.  When,  after  with  great 
difficulty  getting  the  king  to  give  them  an  escort,  they  were  about  to 
iurn  their  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  lake,  Baker  was  asked  to 
make  an  exchange  of  wives  before  he  left.  You  may  imagine  that  the 
travellers'  cup  was  at  last  full  to  overflowing.  Lady  Baker  was  very 
-naturally  terrified  at  such  a  request,  and  Sir  Samuel  was  more  than 
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indignant !  Drawing  a  revolver  he  held  it  to  the  breast  of  the  greasy 
villain  who  had  made  the  request,  and  told  him  if  he  dared  to  repeat  it^ 
ail  the  strength  of  the  kingdom  of  Unyoro  would  be  powerless  to  save 
his  life ! 

The  journey  to  the  lake  was  at  last  commenced,  but,  whilst 
crossing  a  swamp  on  the  way,  Lady  Baker  was  struck  down  with  sun- 
stroke, and  was  afterwards  carried  on,  day  after  day,  in  a  totally  uncon- 
scious condition.  Baker  himself  was  broken  down  with  fever,  and  he 
says  that  one  day  they  were  both  so  near  death  that  one  of  their  people 
actually  went  the  length  of  making  a  new  handle  for  their  pick-axe  to  dig 
their  graves  with.  At  last,  however,  Sir  Samuel  and  the  devoted  Lady 
Baker  both  recovered,  and  in  due  time  they  were  rewarded  for  their 
sufferings  by  the  first  view  of  the  Luta  Nzige. 

They  struck  the  lake  some  distance  to  the  south,  on  its  eastern 
shore.  Here  they  obtained  canoes,  and  set  sail  on  a  voyage  of  explora- 
tion, being  without  doubt  the  first  white  people  to  float  on  the  waters, 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Albert  Nyanza,  after  the  royal  consort 
of  our  beloved  queen ;  fitting  name  for  the  lake  to  receive,  as  it  is  the 
geographical  consort  and  companion  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  Their 
voyage  was  continued  to  the  northward  along  the  eastern  shore  until, 
at  the  north-east  corner,  they  found  an  inflowing  river.  Passing  down 
this  some  little  distance,  they  beheld  a  sight  which  must  hold  a  prominent 
place  in  their  memories  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  This  was  a  lovely 
cascade  formed  by  the  Somerset  River,  which  Spake  had  seen  flowing  from 
the  Victoria  Nyauza  over  the  Ripon  Falls,  now  plunging  headlong  some 
120  feet  down  into  the  Albert  Lake.  Baker  named  this  Murchison  Falls, 
in  honour  of  the  then  president  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  Leav- 
ing this  point,  and  paddling  further  to  the  north,  they  found  the  outlet  of 
the  lake  and  beheld  the  river  there  flowing  away  to  the  northward. 

They  now  retraced  their  steps  to  the  capital  of  Kamrasi,  and  as  soon 
as  they  could  free  themselves  from  the  power  of  this  potentate  made 
the  best  of  their  way  back  to  civilisation. 

This  journey  and  discovery  of  Baker's  is  the  more  remarkable  in  the 
annals  of  daring  and  dangerous  travel,  from  the  fact  that  its  dangers 
were  shared  by  Lady  Baker,  then  a  young  wife,  I  believe,  still  in  her 
teens. 

Another  lady  who  did  good  service,  about  this  same  time,  was  a 
brave  Dutch  ludy,  Mdlla  Tinn6,  who  penetrated  the  marshy  districts  of 
the  Bahr-el- Gazelle.  She,  unhappily,  eventually  lost  her  life  in  tlie 
country.  Petherick  and  the  Italian  traveller  Miani  also  pursued  their 
researches  in  the  same  district. 

The  discoveries  of  Speke  and  Grant,  and  of  Baker,  when  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  public  of  Great  Britain,  again  set  the  whole  geo- 
graphical world  in  a  state  of  excitement;  Speke  was  received  with  open 
arms  by  the  public,  and  was  justly  feted  and  praised.  In  articles  he 
wrote  and  speeches  he  delivered  at  the  time,  he  claimed  that  he  had  in 
1858,  "hit  the  Nile  on  the  head,  and  in  1863  driven  it  down  to  the 
Mediterranean."  Captain  Burton  was  still  unconvinced  of  the  value  of 
his  quondam  companion's  discoveries.  Theoretical  geographers  Ciune 
forward  with  all  kinds  of  theories,  and  the  whole  subject  was  discussed 
from  various  points  of  view. 
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In  September,  1859,  Livingstone  had  disoovered  the  Maravi  or  Nyaaa 
Lake,  and  this  was  in  turn  dragged  into  the  general  discussion  of  the 
geography  of  the  lake  regions  of  Africa.  One  theory  set  forth  was  that 
Tanganyika  must  be  connected  to  Lake  Nyasa,  and  by  that  means  con- 
tribute its  waters  to  the  Zambesi.  In  time  the  position  of  Speke's 
Mountains  of  the  Moon  was  modified,  and  the  whole  range  subsequently 
disappeared  altogether  from  the  maps;  and  the  Rusizi  River,  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  was  again  made  to  play  the  part  of  a  theoretical 
outlet 

Captain  Burton  prepared  a  paper  for  the  British  Association,  which 
he  afterwards  enlarged  and  issued  in  book  form  under  the  title  of  the 
**  Nile  Basin."  In  this  work  he  expressed  his  belief  that  the  Tanganyika 
would  ultimately  prove  to  be  identical  with  the  western  of  Ptolemy's 
lakes  forming  the  Nile  fountains.  He  altogether  opposed  the  idea  of  the 
lake  seen  by  Speke  in  1858  being  identical  with  that  seen  by  Speke  and 
Grant  some  years  later  in  Uganda.  In  support* of  his  view  was  the  fact 
that  Speke  gave  a  considerable  difference  in  the  levels  of  the  waters 
seen  by  him  in  the  south  and  north,  besides  which  it  had  been  stated  by 
Arabs  that  there  was  actually  a  road  right  through  the  district  which 
Speke's  lake  was  supposed  to  occupy.  With  regard  to  the  Mountains 
of  the  Moon,  Burton  appears  to  have  believed  that  the  rauge  was  repre- 
sented by  Mounts  Kilimanjaro  and  Eenia,  and  the  highlands  by  which 
they  are  coonected.  This  was  practically  the  view  suggested,  so  long 
before  as  1848,  by  Dr.  Beke,  the  Abyssinian  traveller  who  claimed  to  be 
the  "  theoretical  discoverer"  of  the  Nile  sources.  You  will  find  the  moun- 
tains so  placed  in  the  map  which  I  have  copied  from  his  book,  published 
shortly  after  Burton's  discovery  of  Lake  Tanganvika.  This  map  is 
instructive,  also,  from  the  fact  that  it  applies  Ptolemy's  lakes  and  Moun- 
tains of  the  Moon  to  a  modern  map. 

The  following  quotations  will,  I  think,  sum  up  the  opinions  of  Burton, 
who  it  must  be  remembered  represented  a  certain  school  of  geographers 
at  the  time.  He  says  the  alterations  he  would  make  in  Speke's  map 
were  :  ^'  (1)  Draining  Tanganyika  into  Luta  Nzige."  I  may  say  here 
that  Baker  had  understood  from  the  natives  that  a  canoe  could  actually 
be  paddled  from  the  northern  lake  right  down  to  Ujiji,  on  Tanganyika. 
**(2)  Converting  the  Nyanza  (Victoria)  into  at  least  a  double  lake;" 
and  '*  (3)  Detaching  the  Baringo  from  the  Nyanza  waters.''  Speaking 
of  the  Asua  River  he  says  :  "I  believe  it  to  be  the  real  White  Nile,  the 
so-called  Nyanza  effluents  being  of  minor  importance;"  and  further, 
'*  I  cannot  but  believe  the  Tanganyika  to  be  the  Western  lake-reservoir 
of  *  Father  Nile.'  .  .  .  That  the  Tanganyika  is  the  western  top, 
head,  or  reservoir — not  source — of  the  great  Nile,  and  that  the  Baringo 
«     .     .     is  the  eastern,  I  have  little  doubt" 

In  the  midst  of  these  discussions  poor  Speke  met  ^ith  the  accident 
that  so  suddenly  terminated  his  life. 

Livingstone,  who  was  then  in  England,  after  his  second  Zambesi 
expedition,  leaned  to  the  opinion  that  Speke  was  to  some  extent  mistaken 
as  to  the  importance  of  the  lake  he  had  discovered.  He  believed  that  Lake 
Tanganyika  would  be  found  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  geography 
of  the  Nile,  but  was  altogether  opposed  to  the  idea  that  it  was  connected 
to  the  Nvaga* 
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The  result  of  these  discussions  and  Tarying  opinions  was  that 
Livingstone,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  set 
forth  again  for  Centrsd  Africa,  to  endeavour  to  clear  up  the  doubtful 
points.  This  expedition  proved  to  be,  perhaps,  his  greatest  work  ;  bat^ 
alas  !  it  was  his  lot  never  to  return  home  alive,  nor  to  understand  and 
grasp  the  full  value  to  the  world  and  civilisation  of  the  discoveries  he  then 
made.  It  is  a  reir.arkable  fact,  that  although  Livingstone  devoted  a 
great  portion  of  his  existence,  and  eventually  gave  his  valuable  life  for 
the  Nile,  it  was  never  his  lot  to  gaze  upon  its  waters,  except  perhaps  in 
Egypt !  Nevertheless,  his  discoveiy  of  the  Congo  sources  is  likely  to 
prove,  indeed  has  proved !  of  far  more  value  in  the  opening  up  and 
civilisation  of  Africa  than  the  Nile  is  ever  likely  to  be ! 

Must  I  apologise  for  introdu<nng  the  work  of  Livingstone  into  this 
paper  ?  I  woidd  plead  that  no  history  of  Nile  research  can  be  complete 
that  does  not  refer  to  the  devoted  wanderings  of  this  noble  and 
unassuming  hero !  The  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  interior 
of  Africa,  and  the  vast  blanks  upon  the  map  which  were  filled  up  by 
Livingstone  on  his  last  mission,  are  well  known  to  all;  but,  as  there  is 
such  a  deeply  pathetic  side  to  the  story  of  his  wanderings  and  discoveries^ 
I  crave  your  indulgence  for  a  few  minutes  while  we  notice  what  they 
were,  and  refer  to  the  hopes  and  fears  which  were  awakened  in  the  heart 
and  mind  of  the  heroic  traveller. 

Livingstone,  as  you  are  aware,  started  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rovuma 
and  marched  towuds  the  Nyasa.  He  then  skirted  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  lake  towards  the  south,  and  crossed  it  at  its  south  end.  His  steps 
were  then  directed  towards  the  north-west  until  he  struck  the  south  end 
of  Lake  Tanganyika.  This  set  at  rest  the  question  of  the  connection  of 
Tanganyika  and  Nyasa,  and  for  the  first  time  fixed  the  southern  end  of 
Lake  Tanganyika.  Writing  on  this  point  Livingstone  says :  *'  One  bold 
constructor  of  maps  has  tacked  on  200  miles  to  the  north-west  end  of 
Lake  Nyasa,  a  feat  which  no  traveller  has  ever  ventured  to  imitate. 
Another  has  placed  a  river  in  the  same  quarter  running  3,000  or  4,000 
feet  up  hill,  and  named  it  the  New  Zambesi,  because  I  suppose 
the  old  Zambesi  runs  down  hilL  I  have  walked  over  both  these 
mental  abortions,  and  did  not  know  that  I  was  walking  on  water  till  I 
saw  them  in  the  maps." 

Leaving  Tanganyika,  Livingstone  travelled  westward,  discovered 
Lake  Moero,  and  then  worked  southward,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Luapula,  till  he  discovered  Lake  Bangweolo,  and  proved  that  the 
Chambeze  River  flowed  into  that  lake.  The  Chambeze  had  been  previously 
known  to  the  Portuguese,  but  was  believed  by  them  to  be  a  branch  of 
the  Zambesi,  doubtless  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  similarity  of 
names.  Retracing  his  steps,  northwards,  Livingstone  followed  a  river, 
flowing  from  Lake  Moero,  under  the  name  of  Lualaba.  This  he  traced  as 
far  as  Nyangwe,  in  Manyemma,  but  was  there  obliged  to  turn  back  and 
retrace  his  steps  to  the  Tanganyika,  which  lake  he  crossed  to  Ujiji. 

The  great  river  he  had  been  following  he  believed  to  be  the  Nile. 
The  followiug  extracts  from  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Lord  Clarendon  will, 
perhaps,  best  indicate  his  opinions  and  beliefs  in  this  direction.  He 
says :  "  I  have  ascertained  that  the  watershed  of  the  Nile  is  a  broad 
upland,   between    10*   and  12'  south   latitude,  and  from   4,000fl.    to 
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5,000ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Mountains  stand  on  it  at  various 
points.  .  .  .  The  springs  that  rise  on  it  are  almost  innumerable— 
that  is,  it  would  take  a  large  part  of  a  man's  life  to  count  them.  .  .  . 
These  are  the  ultimate  or  primary  sources  of  the  great  rivers  that  flow 
to  the  north  in  the  great  Nile  valley.  .  .  .  The  mountains  •n  the 
watershed  are,  probably,  what  Ptolemy,  for  reasons  now  unknown, 
called  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  From  their  bases  I  found  that 
the  springs  of  the  Nile  do  unquestionably  arise.  This  is  just  what 
Ptolemy  put  down,  and  is  true  geography.  ...  I  have  a  very 
strong  impression,  that  in  the  last  hundred  miles  the  fountains  of  the 
Nile,  mentioned  to  Herodotus  by  the  Secretary  of  Minerva,  in  the  city 
of  Sais,  do  arise,  .  .  .  and  half  the  water  flows  northward  ta 
Egypt,  the  other  half  south  to  Inner  Ethiopia."  Again  he  says  :  "  In 
my  attempts  to  penetrate  farther  and  farther,  I  had  but  little  hope  of 
ultimate  success ;  for  the  great  amount  of  westing  led  to  a  continual 
effort  to  suspend  the  judgment,  lest,  after  all,  I  might  be  exploring  the 
Congo  instead  of  the  Nile." 

These  quotations  prove  that  Livingstone  believed  he  had  discovered 
the  head  waters  of  the  Nile  in  what  we  now  know  to  be  the  sources  of 
the  greater  stream,  the  Congo.  Another  quotation  taken  from  his  last 
journals,  and  which  is,  of  course,  familiar  to  all,  seems  to  show  what  it 
was  that  caused  him  to  form  the  theory  he  did.  He  writes :  *'  One  of 
my  waking  dreams  is  that  the  legendary  tales  about  Moses  coming  up 
into  Lower  Ethiopia,  with  Merr,  his  foster-mother,  and  founding  a  city 
which  he  called  in  her  honour  Meroe,  may  have  a  substratum  of  fact. 
.  .  .  I  dream  of  discovering  some  monumental  relics  of  Meroe." 
This  seems  to  have  influenced  him  somewhat  in  forming  his  opinions, 
but  it  was,  of  course,  greatly  borne  out  by  the  facts  he  observed  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  imperfect  information  he  possessed. 

It  was  when  Livingstone  visited  Ujiji,  after  his  journey  to  Nyangwe, 
that  he  was  discovered  in  a  state  of  illness  and  destitution  by  Stanley 
in  1871.  Up  to  this  time  Livingstone  believed  that  the  Busizi  River  at 
the  north  end  of  Tanganyika  was  the  outlet  from  the  lake ;  and  that  it 
flowed  through  the  Albert  Nyanza  of  Baker,  and  so  found  its  way  to  the 
Nile.  At  the  suggestion  of  Stanley  they  together  visited  the  north  end 
of  the  lake,  and  proved  for  ever  that  there  was  no  outlet  there,  and  that 
the  lake  was  at  any  rate  not  connected  with  the  Nile  in  that  direction. 

Livingstone  believed  that  the  River  Lualaba,  that  he  had  followed  so 
fiEU*,  ultimately  found  its  way  into  the  Nile  by  continuing  its  flow  north- 
ward until  it  joined  the  Bahr-el-Gazelle  of  Petherick. 

On  being  left  by  Stanley  the  heroic  and  aged  explorer  again  visited 
the  neighboiu'hood  of  Lake  Bangweolo,  in  search  of  the  idtimate 
fountains  of  Herodotus  and  Ptolemy ;  but  laid  down  his  life  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  without  ever  completing  the  knowledge  he  was  in 
search  of,  or  knowing  the  value  of  the  discoveries  he  had  made. 

Livingstone's  work  was  a  grand  one  !  although  it  was  never  completed, 
and  therefore  did  not  directly  result  in  the  object  he  was  striving  for. 
He  did  not  discover  the  sources  of  the  Nile ! — he  was  never  even  permitted 
to  gaze  upon  the  upper  waters  of  the  historic  river ! — but  who  shall  say 
that  his  work  did  not  ultimately  lead  to  the  settlement  of  the  problem, 
and  of  the  problem  of  the  Congo  too  1     Did  not  the  influence  of  the 
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*'  old  explorer,  a  grand  spectacle  and  a  specimen  of  most  noble  man- 
hood," fire  the  zeal  of  the  young  American  who  was  sent  into  Central 
Africa  to  find  and  aid  him  )  Did  not  his  enthusiasm,  for  Africa  and  the 
African,  enter  into  the  very  soul  of  the  younger  man ;  causing  him  to 
devote  his  best  energies,  and  best  days,  to  the  completion  of  the  work, 
which  liis  aged  companion  and  fidend  had  relinquished  only  with  his  life  f 
Yes !  Surely  we  may  say,  that  when  the  young  American  discovered 
and  relieved  the  aged  Livingstone  at  Ujiji,  the  elder  man  in  return 
gave  to  the  world  a  Stanley ;  who  was  to  take  up  and  complete  the  life- 
work  of  the  fallen  hero,  and  become  himself  the  greatest  explorer  of  the 
ages  1 

Many  doubtful  points  had  been  cleared  up  by  Livingstone,  but  just 
as  many  new  problems  had  come  to  the  front  and  remained  to  be  solved. 
He  had  proved  that  the  Nyasa  and  the  Tanganyika  were  certainly  not 
connected  ;  and  he  and  Stanley  had  together  visited  the  Rusizi  River,  and 
set  at  rest  the  mystery  as  to  the  direction  of  its  flow.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  had  discovered  the  great  lacustrine  stream,  the  Lualaba,  and  it 
was  quite  unknown  whether  it  belonged  to  the  system  of  the  Congo  ;  or, 
as  was  supposed  by  him,  to  that  of  the  Nile.  No  outlet  had  been 
discovered  to  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  whether 
the  lake  possessed  an  outlet  at  all,  in  spite  of  the  freshness  of  its  w^Bters. 
Livingstone  had  hinted  at  a  possible  subterranean  outlet,  but  no  satis- 
factory evidence  of  this  existed.  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  of  Speke,  had 
been  split  up  into  several  on  the  map  of  Livingstone,  based  on  Arab  and 
native  report.  And,  altogether,  the  whole  question  was  as  much  mixed 
as  ever. 

This  then  was  the  state  of  affairs,  when,  in  1874,  Stanley  steppe '^ 
into  the  breach,  resolved,  if  need  be,  to  become  "  the  next  mart^  r  to 
geographical  science ; "  or,  if  spared,  determined,  if  possible,  to  cle*  up 
all  that  remained  still  problematic  and  incomplete  of  the  discoveries  of 
Burton,  Speke,  and  Livingstone  ! 

Setting  forth  for  Africa,  Stanley  landed  at  Zanzibar,  and  soon  after 
pushed  into  the  interior,  arriving  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  Victoria  on 
February  27th,  1875.  He  almost  at  once  commenced  a  survey  of  the 
lake.  We  cannot  follow  him  on  his  voyage ;  it  must  suffice  to  say  that 
he  circumnavigated  the  lake,  following  every  indentation  of  the  shore 
except  at  the  south-west  corner.  Here,  owing  to  the  warlike  character 
of  some  island  tribes,  he  was  unable  to  do  so,  so  thoroughly  as  elsewhere. 
This  point  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  again  presently.  rHis 
survey  proved  that  Victoria  Nyanza  was,  as  Speke  had  claimed,  one 
large  lake,  but  having  no  connection  with  the  Baringo. 

Stanley  next  tried  to  reach  the  lake  discovered  by  Baker,  with  the 
intention  of  sailing  its  waters  and  surveying  its  shores.  This  he  was 
unable  to  do,  owing  to  difficulties  which  we  cannot  now  go  inta 
He  did  reach  a  lake  to  the  west,  lying  on  the  equator,  and  which 
he  believed  at  the  time  to  be  the  Albert  Lake,  it  being  known 
to  the  natives  as  Muta  Nzige.  To  a  large  gulf  of  this  water,  viewed 
by  him,  Stanley  gave  the  name  of  Beatrice  Gulf.  Baulked  in  his 
intention  of  surveying  the  Muta  Nzige,  the  traveller  at  once  *<made 
tracks  "  for  the  Tanganyika,  passing  through  Karagwe,  formerly  visited 
by  Speke  and   Gi'ant,   and  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  ^'gentle 
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Bumanika "  on  the  way.  While  in  Earagwe,  Stanley  was  able  to  learn 
a  great  deal  about  the  geography  of  the  Eitangule  River  of  Speke. 
He  gaye  it  the  name  of  Alexandra  Nile,  in  view  of  its  being  the 
largest  affluent  of  the  Victoria,  and  therefore  the  main  feeder,  in  that 
direction,  of  ^'Father  Nile."  He  heard  of  the  existence  of  a  lake  from 
which  the  river  was  said  to  flow,  which  he  named  Alexandra  Nyanza. 
This  lake,  I  believe,  has  never  yet  been  visited  by  Europeans. 

On  reaching  the  Tanganyika  Stanley  found  that  Lieut  Cameron  had 
forestalled  him.  That  gentleman  had  left  for  the  interior  to  assist  Living- 
stone just  prior  to  the  receipt  of  news  of  the  aged  traveller's  death. 
Having  reached  Lake  Tanganyika,  Cameron,  as  was  natural  to  a  British 
naval  officer,  proceeded  to  make  a  survey  of  the  southern  half  of  the 
lake.  The  result  was  the  discovery  of  an  outlet  on  its  western  side. 
Stanley  also  voyaged  round  the  lower  half  of  the  lake,  and  thus  com- 
pleted his  own  circumnavigation  of  Tanganyika,  he  having,  as  we  have 
seen,  previously  surveyed  the  northern  portion  in  conjunction  with 
Livingstone.  He  was  able  to  confirm  Cameron's  discovery  of  an  outlet, 
by  means  of  which  it  was  then  supposed,  and  has  since  been  almost 
proved,  that  Tanganyika  pours  its  surplus  water  into  the  Lualaba. 

Stanley  now  turned  his  steps  towards  the  majestic  but  mysterious 
river,  determined  to  clear  up  its  mystery  or  die  in  the  attempt !  He 
found  that  Cameron  had  followed  the  stream  until  he  reached  Nyangwe, 
but  here,  like  Livingstone,  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  quest 

Stanley  was  able  to  take  up  the  work  at  this  point  and  follow  it 
to  a  successful  issue.  He  followed  the  river  through  every  conceivable 
difficulty,  with  terrible  hardships,  and  with  great  loss  of  life ;  but  he 
followed  it  successfully  to  the  ocean,  and  thus  proved  that  the  great 
river  of  Livingstone,  and  which  Stanley  named  after  its  discoverer,  was 
really  the  Congo,  and  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Nile,  as  Livingstone 
had  supposed.  We  must  not  digress  to  follow  Stanley  on  this  adven- 
turous voyage ;  our  subject  is  the  Nile,  and  we  must  leave  the  Lualaba 
altogether,  from  the  moment  that  it  ceases  to  have  any  problematic 
connection  with  the  river  we  are  considering.  Thus  was  one  more 
point  definitely  settled. 

During  the  time  that  Stanley  was  engaged  exploring  Lake  Victoria, 
and  tracing  the  Lualaba  to  the  ocean,  Gordon  had  been  engnged  on  the 
Nile,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Albert  Lake.  He  and  his  lieutenants 
— Gessi,  Long,  Mason,  and  Linant — had  followed  the  river  from  Gondo- 
koro  to  Lake  Victoria,  and  had  surveyed  the  portions  between  the  points 
seen  by  Speke  and  Grant,  and  Baker. 

Grordon  himself  discovered  the  Fola  or  Mekade  Falls,  doubtless  the 
point  which  was  reached  by  the  expedition  of  Nero ;  and  Long  discovered 
Lake  Ibrahim,  or  Gita  Nzige.  Gessi  circumnavigated  the  Albert  Nyanza, 
and  it  was  again  circumnavigated  and  surveyed  by  Mason,  and  Gordon 
himself  sailed  its  waters. 

The  surveys  of  Gessi  and  Mason  proved  that  the  Albert  Lake  was  far 
shorter  than  had  been  previously  supposed,  and  this  fact  led  to  the  water 
known  as  Muta  Nzige,  seen  to  the  south  by  Stanley,  in  1876,  being  con- 
sidered as  a  distinct  lake  altogether.  Thus  the  whole  question  of  the  Nile 
sources  appeared  to  be  practically  settled,  the  only  point  apparently 
remaining  incomplete  being  the  problem  of  the  Muta  Nzige.     Did  it 
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belong  to  the  system  of  the  Nile,  or  to  that  of  the  Congo^  and  what 
its  area  and  extent! 

These  points  remained  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  until  Stanley 
was  himself  again  taken  to  the  neighbourhood  on  another  quest,  the 
relief  of  Emin  Pasha  in  1887.  From  1876  to  1888,  twelve  years,  we 
got  no  further  information  of  the  geography  of  the  Muta  Nzige^  and 
indeed  there  appeared  to  be  little  to  leam.  The  sequel,  however,  proved 
that  there  were  still  some  interesting  facts  for  the  geographer,  which  had 
been  slumbering  and  hidden  in  the  recesses  of  *'  Darkest  AfHca.**  One 
of  the  greatest  of  these,  and  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all,  it  was 
the  lot  of  Stanley  to  discover. 

The  *'  Mountains  of  the  Moon  "  had  been  talked  of  and  written  about 
since  the  days  of  Hekoteeus,  Hipparchus,  and  Ptolemy.  Various  travel- 
lers and  geographers,  as  we  have  seen,  had  propounded  different  theories 
with  regard  to  their  probable  situation,  and  others  had  endeavoured  to 
explain  the  whole  thing  away  as  a  mere  myth.  Beke,  Burton,  Speke, 
and  Livingstone  had  each  theorised  on  this  point,  but  with  little  success^ 
until  the  world  had  quite  looked  upon  the  matter  as  mere  legend,  or  as 
ancient  travellers'  tales.  Stanley  himself  never  betrayed  any  sign 
of  having  any  distinct  theory  on  this  matter,  and  has  generally  been 
content  to  confine  himself  to  facts  proved  to  demonstration.  It  was  the 
lot,  however,  of  our  latest,  and  perhaps  greatest,  traveller  to  have  the 
honour  of  actually  discovering,  and  geographically  locating,  the  long-lost 
and  wandering  **  Mountains  of  the  Moon." 

While  resting  on  the  plateau  land  above  the  south-west  comer 
of  the  Albert  Lake,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1888,  Stanley's 
attention  was  called  to  a  towering  mountain  height  capped  with 
snow,  which,  from  where  he  stood,  lay  about  50  miles  away  to  the 
south-east  Twelve  months  later  on  bis  homeward  journey,  after  cross- 
ing the  Semliki  River,  which  he  found  flowing  into  the  south  end  of  the 
Albert  Lake,  Stanley  found  himself  following  a  range  of  hills  tiie  tops  of 
which,  towering  up  some  19,000  feet  high,  were  covered  with  perpetual 
snow.  This,  melting  under  the  action  of  a  tropical  sun,  poured  its 
volumes  of  water  into  the  Semliki  River  at  his  feet,  which  in  tuin 
conveyed  it  thence  to  the  Albert  Lake  and  onwards  to  swell  the  torrent 
of  "  Father  Nile." 

Stanley  writes :  **  Little  did  we  imagine  it,  but  the  results  of  our 
journey  from  the  Albert  Nyanza  to  .  .  .  where  I  turned  away  from  the 
newly-discovered  lake  in  1876,  established  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
snowy  mountain,  which  bears  the  native  name  of  Ruwenzori  or  Ruwen- 
jura,  is  identical  with  what  the  ancients  called  'Mountains  of  the 
Moon.'" 

''Note  what  Scheadeddin,  an  Arab  geographer  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
writes  :  '  From  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  the  Egyptian  Nile  takes  its 
rise.  It  cuts  horizontally  the  equator  in  its  course  north.  Many  rivers 
come  from  this  mountain  and  unite  in  a  great  lake.  From  this  lake 
comes  the  Nile,  the  most  beautiful  and  greatest  of  the  rivers  of  all  the 
earth.'  If,  adopting  the  quaint  style  and  brevity  of  the  Arab  writer,  we 
would  write  of  this  matter  now,  we  would  say  :  *  From  Ruwenzori,  the 
Snow  Mountain,  the  western  branch  of  the  Upper  Nile  takes  its  rise. 
Many  rivers  come  from  this  mountain,  and  uniting  in  the  Semliki  River, 
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empty  into  a  great  lake,  named  by  its  discoverer  the  Albert  Nyanzat 
From  this  lake,  which  also  receives  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Upper 
Nile,  issues  the  true  Nile,  one  of  the  most  famous  rivers  of  all  the 
eartL'" 

You  will  remember  that  Speke  was  told,  by  an  Arab  at  Eaz^,  that 
to  the  north  of  Karagwe,  a  high  mountain  was  to  be  found  which  was 
covered  by  "  white  powder."  Surely  it  must  have  been  the  snow-capped 
Ruwenzori  which  was  then  referred  to  1 

Continuing  the  homeward  march,  theMutaNzige  was  visited  by  Stanley, 
and  three  of  its  sides  followed.  It  is  found  to  pour  its  overflow  waters 
through  the  Semliki  River  into  Lake  Albert,  and  is,  therefore,  the  south- 
western source  of  the  ''holy  river."  Stanley  and  his  o£Eicers  decided 
to  give  the  name  of  Albert  Edward  to  the  newly-defined  lake,  in  h5nour 
of  our  Prince  of  Wales.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  forgiven  if  I  suggest  that 
the  names  of  the  three  lakes,  Victoria,  Albert,  and  Albert  Edward,  do 
not,  in  view  of  our  most  recent  knowledge,  seem  to  be  so  well  arranged 
as  they  might  be.  The  Nyanza  of  Speke  and  the  Muta  Naige  of 
Stanley  together  give  birth  to  the  lake  of  Baker.  Would  it  not,  there- 
fore, be  more  in  keeping  with  the  fiacts  of  relationship  if  the  lakes  of 
Stanley  and  Baker  could  change  names  1  We  should  then  have  the 
Victoria  and  the  Albert  for  the  parents,  and  the  Albert  Edwaxd  as  the 
natural  offispring  of  both ! 

There  is  one  other  link  in  the  chain  of  our  tale  to  tell.  You  will 
remember  that  I  referred  to  a  difficulty  that  Stanley  met  with^  when 
surveying  the  Victoria,  in  following  the  shore  line  at  the  south-west  corner. 
Well  I  at  this  point,  on  his  return  journey  last  year,  Stanley  struck  the 
lake,  and  what  was  his  surprise  to  find  that  there  was  there  an  extension 
which  he  had  overlooked  at  the  time  of  his  voyage  in  1875.  The  bay, 
or  extension,  is  calculated  to  cover  an  area  of  6,000  square  miles,  equal 
to  the  whole  of  our  county  of  Yorkshire.  I  have  proposed,  in  a  paper 
which  I  recently  read  before  this  Society,  to  call  this  extension  Stanley 
Bay,  in  honour  of  the  traveller  who  has  done  so  much  to  make  known 
the  geography  of  the  lake.  I  fear  I  can  hardly  hope  that  my  suggestion 
will  be  adopted. 

I  have  now,  in  my  crude  and  imperfect  manner,  put  before  you  the 
leading  facts  connected  with  Nile  research  and  discovery.  I  Uiink  you 
will  dl  agree  that  the  knowledge  of  the  river,  which  is  now  fairly 
complete,  has  only  been  obtained  at  the  cost  of  great  determination, 
unbounded  energy,  and  intrepid  bravery ;  and  that  we  may  truly  call 
such  men  as  Bruce,  Burton,  Speke,  Grant,  Baker,  Livingstone, 
Gordon,  Stanley,  and  others,  heroes  of  a  high  order.  The  know- 
ledge which  their  devotion  has  brought  to  light  is  of  great  value; 
but  I  think  that  Nile  history  teaches  us  a  powerful  lesson  of  the  frailty, 
weakness,  and  puny  ability  of  the  best  and  bravest  men  it  is  the 
world's  honour  to  give  birth  to  and  possess.  As  one  hero  after 
another  has  thrown  himself  at  the  problem  of  the  Nile,  and  in  torn, 
retired  more  or  less  beaten,  has  not  the  river  spoken  to  us  plainly 
and  in  thundering  tones,  and,  using  the  language  of  Tennyson,  told  us : 

«  Men  may  oome  and  men  may  go. 
But  I  go  on  for  ever." 
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EARTH-SCULPTURE,  AS  ILLUSTRATED  IN  THE 
GORGES  OF  THE  TARN,  AND  AT  MONTPELLIER- 
LE-VIEUX.  SOUTHERN  FRANCE. 


(IU¥Mtra»^  ly  a  MagniAeaU  CoOection  ef  Pkotoffraphs.) 
By  Mb.  HARK  STIBRUP.  F.G.S. 

[Addressed  to  the  Members,  at  the  Schiller- Anstalt^  Monday,  Not.  24,  1890L] 

• 

I  COME  before  you  this  evening  to  give  an  account  of  a  visit  I 
paid,  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  to  the  ''  Causses  of  Lan- 
guedoc,"  a  district  of  whose  curious  and  interesting  natural 

Jhenomena  I  had  the  honour  last  year,  through  the  kindness  of 
L  Martei,  of  Paris,  one  of  its  explorers,  to  show  you  some 
unique  photographic  views,  and  to  describe  some  of  its  most 
remarkable  features. 

On  the  present  occasion  I  do  not  intend  to  take  up  your  time 
by  relating  any  of  the  ordinary  incidents  of  travel  that  befall 
visitors  to  a  somewhat  sequestered  and  isolated  region,  but  pur- 
pose confining  myself  to  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  more 
important  physical  and  physiographical  lessons  which  an  exa- 
mination of  this  district  nas  to  furnish.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  journey  to  this  land  of  novelties,  though  in  a  certain 
degree  wearisome,  caused  by  the  slow  rate  of  travel  and  railway 
delays,  may  be  comfortablv  accomplished,  if  not  pressed  for 
time,  in  three  or  four  days  from  Manchester. 

The  most  direct  route  is  through  Paris,  starting  thence  firom 
the  Lyons  Railway  terminus,  via  St.  Germain  des  Fosses,  to 
Arvant,  where  you  ioin  the  Ligne  du  Midi. 

A  pleasant  breaK  in  the  journey  may  be  made  at  Clermont 
Ferrand,  which  lies  under  the  shadow  of  the  Puy  de  Dome,  and 
within  easy  access  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  extinct 
volcanoes  of  Central  France. 

Having  reached  Arvant,  you  have  the  choice  of  two  routes 
of  approach  to  the  Pays  des  Causses  by  either  of  two  lines  of 
railway,  the  Ligne  du  Midi  and  the  P.,  L.,  &  M.,  to  Ntmes  and 
Marseilles,  both  of  which  pass  southwards  and  bound  the  country 
of  the  Cevennes  on  the  western  and  eastern  sides  respectively. 

If  you  take  the  former,  you  pass  by  Neussargues  over  the 
celebrated  structure  of  M.  Eiffel,  the  Viaduc  de  Garabit,*  the 
span  of  whose  arch  and  height  above  the  vallejr  below  was  said  to 
be  the  greatest  in  the  world,  but  it  is  now  considerably  exceeded 
in  extent  of  span  by  the  Forth  Bridge,  near  Edinburgh.    The 

*  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  second  platform  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  eould  easily  uaas  nndsr 
the  arch  of  the  Viaduc  de  Garabit,  and  that  the  towers  of  Is  An  DaSM  de  Paris,  with  the  oohumn 
of  the  fiastile  on  the  top  of  them,  would  still  not  reach  the  level  of  the  rails  by  about  M  fM*. 
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Ligne  du  Midi  gives  you  also  the  opportunity,  by  stopping  at 
Marvejols  and  taking  the  branch  line  to  Mende,  to  enter  the 
country  of  the  Causses  from  the  north ;  but  should  the  tourist 
be  pressed  for  time,  it  is  better  to  continue  on  the  main  line  as 
far  as  Millau,  which  is  the  nearest  station  and  easiest  route  to 
Montpellier-le-Vieux.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  traveller  pro- 
ceeds from  Arvant  on  the  Ntmes  line,  passing  to  the  east  of  the 
Cevennes,  Yillefort  or  Alais  would  perhaps  be  the  most  conve- 
nient stations,  though  both  are  some  considerable  distance  away 
from  the  Gorge  of  tne  Tarn  and  Montpellier-le-Vieux. 

The  recent  extension  of  the  Ligne  du  Midi  and  completion 
of  the  Yiaduc  de  Garabit  have  been  the  means  of  openmg  up 
this  old-world  comer  of  France,  previously  unknown  to  the 
ordinary  traveller,  whose  varied  natural  attractions  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  bringing  under  your  notice  a  few  months  ago. 

As  you  might  expect,  a  peasantry  thus  isolated  from  com- 
munication with  the  outer  world  were  both  ignorant  and 
superstitious.  They  took  no  interest  in  the  natural  phenomena 
by  which  they  were  surrounded,  whose  wonders  they  did  not 
comprehend,  and  of  whose  picturesque  value  they  had  never 
dreamt.  Their  river  gorges  of  abnormal  depth,  the  subterranean 
caverns  and  hidden  streams  of  their  calcareous  plateaus,  their 
fantastic  rocks  perched  high  above  the  valleys,  had  no  meaning 
for  them.  Everything  abnormal  and  strange  in  the  appearance 
of  things  was  conceived  to  be  the  work  of  the  Evil  One,  and  in 
consequence  that  extraordinary  labyrinth  of  rocks  named  Mont- 
pellier-le-Vieux, or  the  City  of  the  Devil,  was  avoided,  from 
motives  of  fear  and  superstition,  and  none  but  the  adventurous 
shepherd  ever  trod  its  devious  patha  These  barren  rocks  were 
not  considered  an  attraction  to  the  locality,  but  rather  an 
excrescence  on  the  fair  face  of  nature;  therefore  no  passing 
traveller  ever  had  his  attention  drawn  to  them.  Now,  however, 
since  a  tide  of  tourist  tra£Gic  has  been  turned  this  way,  the 
inhabitants  find  a  source  of  unexpected  wealth  in  these  weird 
spots  they  had  previously  shunned. 

This  region,  however,  claims  mainly  our  attention  because  it 
offers  a  remarkable  example  of  one  of  those  fundamental  and 
elementary  truths  with  which  the  geologist  or  the  physical  geo- 
grapher has  to  deal,  viz.,  the  power  of  rain,  in  the  shape  of 
running  water,  to  sculpture  ana  modify  the  surface  features  of 
the  land. 

Other  agents  there  are  which  have  played  their  part  in 
moulding  certain  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  which  still 
labour  on  in  their  destructive  and  never-ending  work,  such  as 
the  glacier  fiow  and  the  ocean  surge,  but  of  these  I  do  not  intend 
to  speak  to-night. 

Water  is  the  great  solvent  of  rocks,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
frosty  one  of  the  great  agents  of  rock  disintegration  and  decay. 
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But  the  power  of  water  to  erode  is  modified  and  restricted  by 
the  character  and  mineral  composition  of  the  rocks  themselTes. 

Some  rocks  are  hard  and  compact,  and  seem  to  defy  to  the 
uttermost  the  attacks  of  weatherme  and  denudation,  as  in  the 
case  of  some  granites  and  crystalline  rocks,  while  others  of 
a  softer  nature  yield  readily  to  external  meteoric  influences, 
as  various  clays,  shales,  and  limestones. 

It  is  to  the  various  modifications  in  rock  structure  and  com- 
position that  we  owe  that  charming  diversity  which  the  earth's 
surface  presents — ^not  one  dull  imiform  level,  as  it  otherwise 
would  be,  but  that  pleasant  interchange  of  mountain  and  plain, 
hill  and  valley,  ravine  and  scar,  which  stamp  the  picturesque. 

Those  dizzy  heights  which  the  mountaineer  delights  to  scale 
would  not  exist  if  they  were  not  composed  of  materials  alto- 
gether different,  or  differently  combined,  from  the  rocks  which 
form  the  lower  hills  or  the  surfaces  of  the  valleys.  It  is  the  hard 
rocks  which  form  the  mountains,  and  the  soft  ones  the  valleys. 

This  diversity  of  resistance  to  meteoric  influences  is  the 
immediate  and  controlling  cause  of  those  varied  contours  which 
land  surfaces  present.  'Dius  you  will  see  that  the  sculpture  of 
the  land  is  intimately  associated  with  its  rock  structure. 

The  rate  of  this  process  of  sculpturing  and  denudation  is 
influenced  by  many  circumstances,  among  which  altitude  and 
climate  are  the  most  important. 

In  a  land  where  the  rainfall  is  great  and  its  rocks  exposed, 
i.0.,  bare  of  vegetation,  the  erosion  will  be  rapid ;  and  where  the 
slope  of  the  mountains  is  steep,  there  the  work  of  disintegration 
ana  erosion  will  be  most  mamfest. 

These  agents  of  destruction  of  which  I  have  spoken  would, 
at  length,  if  there  were  no  coimter-action,  no  corresponding 
elevation  of  the  earth's  surfetce,  carry  the  dry  land  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  sea. 

In  Nature's  economy,  however,  compensatory  movements  do 
exist,  such  as  the  gentle  and  gradual  uplift  of  the  land  which 
has  been  detected  in  Sweden,  and  those  more  visible  but  violent 
and  terrible  upheavals  due  to  active  volcanic  forces — indeed,  the 
record  of  the  earth's  history  is  one  of  continual  change  and 
movement.  When  the  land  first  rose  from  the  sea,  then  its 
sculpturing  began ;  when  the  mountains  were  uplifted,  then  the 
rain  first  channelled  a  path  down  their  slopes,  eroding  in  its 
passage  the  surface  over  which  it  travelled.  The  particles  thus 
eroded  from  the  parent  rock  are  gradually  transported  to  lower 
levels,  to  fill  the  valleys  or  cover  the  plains ;  but  they  rest  not 
there — ^the  march  is  in  time  again  resumed,  imtil  those  grains  of 
sand  or  mud  reach  their  destined  goal,  the  ocean.  There,  at 
last,  they  will  lie  tranquil  until  raised  again  by  some  earth 
movement  at  a  subsequent  geological  epoch,  when  the  cycle  of 
Evolution  will  again  commence.    So  the  mountains  are  brought 
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low  and  the  valleys  exalted,  and  the  hills  carried  into  the  midst 
of  the  sea. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  earth,  in  its  youth 
primeval,  when  its  surface  outlines  did  not  present  the  rich 
variety  of  alpine  heights,  of  crag  and  cliff,  wnich  now,  in  its 
maturer  age,  it  ofiers  to  our  view. 

Truly  it  may  be  said  that  its  fEtce  is  scarred  and  furrowed 
with  the  elemental  war  of  a^es ;  yet  all  this  fretting  and  chisel- 
ling have  not  marred  its  features,  but  only  disclosed  beauties 
once  hidden  deep  below  the  surface,  now  revealed  in  forms  of 
nameless  shape,  which  astonish  us  with  the  boldness  and  fer- 
tility of  Nature's  art. 

After  these  general  remarks  on  earth-sculpture  I  must  say  a 
few  words  on  the  special  examples  that  will  be  submitted 
to  you  in  the  photographic  views  taken  from  the  Gorge  of 
the  Tarn  and  the  plateau  scenery  of  the  Causses  of  Languedoc. 
The  country  locallv  known  as  the  Causses  is  a  dry  and  barren 
region,  divested  of  wood,  sparsely  inhabited,  and  yielding  few 
agricultural  products;  its  area  is  some  50  or  60  miles  square,  and 
ranging  from  2,600  feet  to  nearly  4,000  feet  above  sea  level.  It 
extendi  into  the  departments  of  the  Lot,  Loz^re,  Aveyron,  Gard, 
and  the  H^rault.  From  its  position  on  the  map,  its  southerly  lati- 
tude, not  far  distant  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  you 
might  naturally  presume  that  the  climate  would  be  a  genial  one, 
but  this  is  not  so,  except  in  the  deep  and  sheltered  valleys,  for 
climate  does  not  depend  on  latitude  alone,  but  on  height  above 
sea  level,  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds,  and  other  con- 
trolling causes.  Owing  to  the  altitude  of  the  Causses,  and  their 
proximity  to  a  high  range  of  mountain  land,  the  climate  partakes 
of  an  alpme  character,  particularly  rigorous  in  the  winter,  when 
deep  snows  cover  their  surface  and  violent  storms  sweep  over 
them  from  the  mountains.  In  the  summer  it  is  a  dry  and 
thirsty  land,  burned  up  with  intolerable  heat.  The  rain  which 
should  moisten  and  refresh  the  groimd  is  not  retained  near  the 
surface,  owing  to  the  porous  and  fissured  nature  of  the  rock. 
The  rain  as  it  falls  penetrates  by  innumerable  cracks  and 
swallow-holes  to  underground  channels,  by  which  it  makes 
its  way  to  the  river  gorges,  whence  it  issues,  often  in  con- 
sideraole  streams,  from  those  mysterious  springs  which  feed 
such  rivers  as  the  Tarn,  the  Jonte,  and  the  I)ourbie. 

Among  the  special  features  of  the  Causses  are  its  river  gorges, 
narrow  ravines  or  canons,  which  separate  the  once  continuous 
plateaus  into  three  or  four  principal  masses,  divided  by  deep 
sinuous  cracks,  along  which  the  rivers  find  their  way.  The 
walls  of  these  gorges  are  for  the  most  part  vertical,  rising  from 
about  650  feet  to,  m  some  cases,  nearly  2,000  feet  above  the 
stream.  • 

The  calcareous  rock  which  forms  the  surface  of  the  Causses 
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is  cracked  and  fissured  in  all  directions,  penetrated  by  numerous 
vertical  and  deep  swallow-holes  (avena),  which  are  connected 
with  countless  and  unknown  caverns  and  tunnels,  through  which 
flow  subterranean  streama  These  characteristics,  together  with 
the  groups  of  eroded  rocks  of  marvellous  shapes  which  surmonnt 
the  plateaus  in  several  places,  make  it  a  region  unique  in  France, 
if  not  in  Europe.  Nowhere,  certainly,  in  Europe  are  clearer  or 
finer  evidences  of  the  erosive  action  of  water  than  in  this 
secluded,  and  hitherto  almost  unknown,'  region. 

The  same  kind  of  phenomena,  doubtless,  is  to  be  seen  in 
every  limestone  country,  even  near  home,  on  the  flanks  of 
Ingleborough,  or  in  Derbyshire ;  but  such  examples  differ  much 
in  de^ee  or  intensity  from  those  which  we  are  at  present 
depicting. 

To  find  mightier  instances  than  those  to  be  submitted  to  you, 
we  should  have  to  visit  the  Western  States  of  America,  where 
in  the  High  Plateau  region  of  Arizona  and  Utah — ^that  land 
of  marvels — one  might  see  the  most  marvellous  river  gorges  in 
the  world,  where  nvers  flow  in  ravines  thousands  of  feet  deep 
and  hundreds  of  miles  long,  through  vast  tablelands  of  nearly 
horizontal  strata.  In  the  language  of  one  of  the  explorers,  the 
view  of  the  Grand  Canon  of  Colorado  is  one  of  the  most  sublime 
and  awe-inspiring  spectacles  in  the  world. 

This  difference  of  degree  or  intensity  of  the  erosive  action  of 
streams  in  various  parts  of  the  world  *is  due  not  only  to  some 
difierence  in  the  mineral  constituents  or  in  the  structure  of  the 
rocks,  but  to  the  effects  of  climate,  whether  humid  or  dry. 
The  amount  of  rainfall  must  affect  the  process  of  erosion,  and 
wherever  the  slope  of  the  ground  is  steepest,  other  things  being 
equal,  there  erosion  will  be  the  most  rapid. 

The  rocks  which  produce  the  special  scenery  of  the  Grorge  of 
the  Tarn  and  the  surrounding  plateaus  belong  to  what  is  known 
to  the  geologist  as  the  Liassic  and  Jurassic  formations,  and  con- 
sist mainly  of  a  series  of  limestones,  dolomites,  marls,  and  clays, 
which  frequently  alternate  and  intermix.  Rain,  charged  with 
carbonic  acid,  obtained  from  the  air,  and  organic  substances  in 
the  soil,  acts,  as  you  know,  both  chemically  and  mechanicallv 
upon  limestone  rocks,  whereby  its' destructive  power  is  much 
increased.  Limestones  and  dolomites,  rocks  liable  to  be  thus 
wasted  and  worn,  form  the  principal  constituents  of  the  great 
walls  of  rock  which  border  the  Tarn  and  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring streams.  (Dolomite  is  a  limestone  in  which  mamesia  ' 
is  associated  in  very  strong  proportion  to  the  carbonate  of  lime, 
hence  they  are  often  called  Magnesian  Limestones.)  It  is  espe- 
cially due  to  these  dolomitic  rocks  that  all  the  picturesque 
features  of  the  region  of  the  Causses  are  due.  Abounding,  as 
they  do,  in  joints  and  fissures,  rain  falling  on  their  surbce 
readily  percolates  the  mass,  finding  its  way  by  subterranean 
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passages  to  the  level  of  the  valleys.  The  rocks  being  for  the 
most  part  horizontally  bedded,  the  vertical  joints  whicn  traverse 
the  dolomite  cleave  it  into  huge  blocks  and  deep  chasms, 
which  give  it  the  appearance  of  embattled  cliff  or  pinnacled 
crag,  upon  whose  summit  many  another  fantastic  form  lies 
perched,  delighting  the  student  of  Nature's  architecture. 

A  few  words  in  conclusion :  You  have  seen  by  the  photo- 
graphic views  the  important  jpart  that  water  plays  in  sculpturing 
the^  surface  of  the  earth,  but  its  wonder-working  and  transform- 
ing^ power  is  not  yet  finished.  Beep  beneath  the  cracked  and 
fissured  surface  ot  these  limestone  plateaus,  dark  corridors  and 
caverns  have  been  hollowed  out  ot  the  solid  rock,  whose  waUs 
are  clothed  with  all  the  beautiful  imagery  that  stalactite  and 
stalagmite  can  assume ;  but  of  these  marvels  the  time  and  the 
hour  forbid  me  to  speak. 

Probably,  as  these  views  of  scarped  cliff  and  sculptured  rock 
have  passed  before  your  eyes,  the  thought  may  have  arisen  in 
your  mind.  How  long  can  it  have  taken  to  carve  and  erode  all 
these  fantastic  forms  out  of  the  once  solid  and  unbroken  rock  ? 
At  what  remote  period  of  time  did  the  work  commence  ?  Have 
we  any  means  of  gauging  the  length  of  time  it  has  taken  to 
perform  this  gigantic  work  ?  If  you  ask  me  for  an  answer  to 
these  questions,  I  should  be  obliged  to  say  I  do  not  know;  I 
cannot  tell. 

We  have  no  natural  chronometer,  no  unit  of  measure, 
no  standard  of  comparison,  by  which  the  lapse  of  time  can 
be  calculated.  Attempts  have  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  to 
gauge  the  amoimt  of  weathering  or  surface  waste  of  limestone, 
as  in  the  case  of  slabs  used  for  tombstones,  the  date  of  whose 
erection  was  known,  the  calculation  resulting  in  the  rough 
average  of  one  inch  of  waste  in  300  years  being  obtained  as  an 
estimate.  Herr  Pfaff,  a  German  chemist,  made  careful  experi- 
ments on  a  slab  of  Solenhofen  limestone,  when  he  calculated 
that  a  crag  of  such  limestone  would  be  lowered  one  metre  in 
72,000  years  by  the  solvent  action  of  rain.  This  would  be  at 
a  rate  six  times  less  than  in  the  former  instance.  D.  Mackin- 
tosh gives  one  inch  in  a  thousand  years  as  the  average  rate  of 
denudation  of  Mountain  Limestone. 

So  many  conditions  or  contingencies  would  have  to  be  taken 
into  account  that  estimates  such  as  I  have  given  can  be  of  very 
little  help  in  affording  reliable  data  by  wnich  to  calculate  the 
age  of  the  rocks  of  any  past  geological  period. 

In  fact,  no  mystery  is  more  inscrutable,  no  problem  more 
difficult  to  solve,  than  the  duration  of  geological  time. 

We  ask  the  rocks,  but  they  answer  not — we  scrutinise  their 
sculpturings,  but  we  cannot  read  the  hieroglyphs  in  which  the 
legend  is  carved.  The  record  is  unintelligible,  the  story  of  the 
past  is  yet  untold. 
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A  MOUNTAIN  DISTRICT  OF   CENTRAL   CHINA. 

By  Mr.  E.  G.  HILLIER,  of  Twntnn. 

[Read  to  th«  Members  in  the  libruy,  December  19tb,  1890.] 

I  BATi  been  honoared  with  an  Invitetion  to  relate  to  you  some  of  mj 
during  a  recent  trip  I  made  in  the  monntainons  dxstricte  of  aouth-wcst  lehang:   Deaerip- 
tiona  of  travel  in  China  have  been  so  often  given  before  by  able  traveUen  qwdified 
by  identific  trainiDg,  an  advantage  which  I  am  eony  to  aay  I  do  not  poaacw,  and  the 
naoal  incidenti  of  such  a  journey  as  I  am  about  to  deacribe  are  now  so  well  known  to 
.  everybody,  that  it  ia  with  conaiderable  diffidence  of  my  powers  of  making  thia  paper 
an  intereiting  one  that  I  have  committed  myself  to  the  task  of  preparing  it^    The 
rente  over  which  my  companion  and  myself  travelled  is  so  far  worthy  of  notice  that 
many  parts  of  it  have  never  before  been  visited  by  a  layman  in  European  dnm,  and 
for  the  student  of  botany,  geology,  or  any  other  branch  of  natural  hiatory,  I  can 
conceive  of  no  more  interesting  field.    Unfortunately,  as  I  say,  we  poaMsaed  no 
qualifications  for  making  obeeryations  of  really  scientific  value,  and  I  must  trust  to  tiie 
&ot  of  the  scene  of  our  travels  lying  among  a  mass  of  comparatively  nnezpkrad 
mountaina  and  forests  within  only  a  few  days'  journey  of  an  open  port^  to  make  a 
simple  description  of  its  incidents  and  scenery  interesting  to  you. 

I  was  attracted  to  the  country  in  the  first  place  by  the  acoounti  I  had  heard  d 
its  picturesque  wildness  and  wonderful  virgin  growth  of  forest.  And  I  may  say  that 
my  appetite  for  beautiful  scenery  and  rough  primitive  surronndinga  waa  amply 
satisfied.  The  prospect  of  sport  was  also  another  attractioa,  as  I  have  always  dung 
to  the  idea  that  an  untoubbed  forest  country  under  the  perfect  conditionB  of  climate 
that  exist  in  Central  China  during  the  winter  months  would  afford  the  sportaman  an 
unequalled  field  for  his  passion,  that  pheasants  could  be  knocked  over  with  a  stick, 
and  bears  and  tigera  slain  in  the  ordinary  course  of  self-defence  from  their  attado^ 
provided  indeed  the  engagement  did  not  end  the  other  way.  This  illusion  I  may  say 
at  once  we  were  very  early  compelled  to  relinquish,  and  we  aoon  decided  that  the  man 
who  wants  to  make  a  large  bag  cannot  do  better  than  confine  himaelf  to  the  valley  of 
the  lower  Yangtze.  The  country  we  visited  waa  for  purposes  of  sport  perfectly 
useless,  and  I  imagine  the  same  is  the  case  all  over  the  great  mountain  ranges  of 
Central  and  Southern  China.  It  is  one  thing  for  game  to  eziat  and  quite  another 
thing  to  shoot  it,  and  although  the  accounts  we  received  of  the  abundance  of  game 
were  most  inspiriting,  we  generally  discovered  on  cross-examination  of  our  informant 
that  the  place  was  100  H  further  on,  that  he  had  never  shot  anything  there  himwrif, 
but  that  he  knew  people  who  had  done  so,  and  that  with  our  superior  weapona  we 
were  sure  of  success.  Qame  exists,  no  doubt,  in  a  certain  quantity  all  over  these 
mountains,  but  the  thick  and  impenetrable  jungle  affords  a  cover  to  the  wild  birds 
and  beasts,  which  they  have  no  inducement  to  leave,  at  any  rate  during  the  winter 
months,  when  the  scanty  patches  of  maiae  stubble  are  lying  fallow.  In  the  Aotomn, 
they  say,  before  the  grain  ia  cut,  the  maiae  fielda  awarm'with  pheasants,  pigs,  and 
beara,  which  come  down  to  eat  the  crops  in  such  serions  numben  that  the  country 
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people  haye  to  ftleep  m  the  fields  at  night  to  scare  them  off.  This  is  probably  tme  in 
some  parts,  but  the  idea  of  going  to  shoot  pheasants  in  July  in  a  cornfield  is  rather 
shocking. 

The  Reere's  pheasant  is  fairly  abundant,  more  so  than  the  common  ringed 
pheasant.  The  golden  is  yery  shy,  and  we  only  saw  two  the  whole  time,  although  our 
beaters  frequently  reported  haying  put  them  up.  Both  species  keep  to  the  thickest 
ooYer,  and  their  haunts  are  almost  impenetrable.  Imagine  the  side  of  a  gorge  1,000 
feet  in  height,  and  haying  a  gradient  of  anything  from  60^  to  80* ;  sprinkle  this 
plentifully  with  boulders  and  slabs  of  limestone  rock,  and  coyer  it  with  a  jungle  of 
prickly  oak,  birch,  and  an  oocasional  pine,  rhododendrons  ten  feet  in  height,  and  a 
thick  under-growth  of  creepers  and  thorns  of  eyery  size  and  degree  of  toughness  and 
sharpness.  After  penetrating  20  yards  into  such  coyer,  hauling  yourself  painfully  up 
with  your  left  hand,  your  gun  at  half  cock  in  your  right,  thorny  creepers  across  your 
face  and  round  your  legs,  an  apparently  impenetrable  mass  of  jungle  before  you  with 
probably  a  slippery  moss-coyered  mass  of  boulders  to  negotiate,  it  is  posnble  that  a 
flock  of  half-a-dozen  Reeye's  pheasants  may  get  up  within  fiye  yards  of  you.  You 
can  hear,  but  you  cannot  see  them,  and  as  their  tantalising  whirr  grows  fainter  in 
the  distance,  and  you  feel  the  hopelessness  of  the  situation,  you  make  a  mental  and 
forcible  note,  as  you  slowly  extricate  yourself  from  your  thorny  trap,  that  walking  up 
pheasants  in  the  jungle  does  not  pay. 

¥rayelling  in  such  country  is  yery  slow.    Seyenty-fiye  U  in  one  day  is  a  yery 
exceptional  stage  to  make,  and  is  only  praoti^ble  downhill  and  with  the  conditions  of 
weather  and  roads  in  one's  fayour.     I  say  roads,  but  it  must  be  understood  that  in 
the  districts  oyer  which  we  trayelled  there  are  no  roads,  but  simply  tracks  in  the 
mountains,  which  in  many  places  it  requires  an  experienced  eye  to  distinguish  from 
goat-tracks.    In  some  places,  howeyer,  where  the  difficulty  of  the  country  demands  it, 
the  route  has  been  made  practicable  by  what  must  haye  been  expensiye  cuttings  in 
the  face  of  the  precipices,  and  rocky  steps,  which  sometimes  seem  almost  interminably 
All  transport  is  accomplished  on  the  backs  of  porters,  and  the  natiye  mountaineers^ 
from  the  age  of  toddling  upwards,  are  accustomed  to  carry  the  "  pei-loong  "  or  back- 
basket,  a  conical  crate  of  bamboo  slightly  flattened  to  flt  against  the  back,  with  two 
loops  of  flat  bamboo  passing  oyer  the  shoulder,  and  sometimes  of  beautiful  shape  and 
workmanship.    Eyerything  is  carried  in  or  on  the  top  of  these  from  a  baby  to  a  picul 
of  salt,  and  a  "pei-loong"  is  as  necessary  an  article  of  personal,  furniture  in  that 
country  as  an  umbrella  in  England.    The  usual  load  for  an  able-bodied  peasant,  who 
is  not  what  I  might  call  a  professional  porter,  is  60  to  70  catties,  and  he  will  cany 
that  for  50  li  a  day  for  days  together.    The  salt-porters,  howeyer,  perform  feats  which 
it  would  take  some  of  us  all  our  time  to  riyal.    We  met  a  gang  of  these  on  one 
occasion  at  the  summit  of  the  Sha  Ho  Pass,  one  of  the  highest  points  of  our  journey, 
and  about  8,000  feet  aboye  the  sea  leyeL    Unfortunately,  my  altitudes  are  somewhat 
guesswork,  as  my  aneroid  barometer  came  to  grief  a  week  after  we  had  started.    As 
the  day  was  an  interesting  one  altogether,  I  quote  my  diary  in  extenso,  and  it  may 
oonyey  to  you  an  idea  of  the  style  of  scenery  that  occasionally  repaid  us  for  hard 
woriL  and  rough  accommodation  : — 

Thursday,  21st  February. — ^Magnificent  panorama  from  our  lodging.  Descended 
the  mountain  by  the  Pa  Ta  Kuai  Pass  and  waded  across  a  yery  cold  stream  in  the 
yalley  at  the  bottom.  Then  up  another  steep  gradient,  round  a  precipice  which  giyes 
its  name  "Euan  Tb'ai  Row"  or  "coffin-dell"  to  the  yalley  below,  said  to  be  on 
acoount  of  the  number  of  accidents  that  haye  happened  from  the  precipice.  From 
the  pass  at  the  top  we  had  a  fine  yiew  of  a  waterfall  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
yaDey.    The  sun  was  hot  and  delightful,  and  we  sat  and  basked,  as  we  enjoyed  the 
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loTely  scenery.  The  whole  place  eeemed  alive  with  Bpring9  of  dear  water  which 
trickled  and  leapt  down  from  the  precipitous  crags  on  all  aides.  After  a  slight 
we  had  another  tremendous  pull  up  a  steep  gradient,  heavily  wooded,  and  f  onnd 
selves  among  a  series  of  wild  peaks  and  crags  covered  with  thick  forest,  oertaziily  tin 
grandest  scenery  we  have  seen  yet.  We  eventually  reached  the  highest  point  at  HJbm 
Sha  Ho  Pass,  some  8,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  bitterly  cold.  At  the  rest  hooss 
there  we  saw  some  porters  of  salt  from  Ku'ei-fu  on  the  upper  Yangtze,  in  Ssa-i^'nan. 
They  buy  salt  there  at  48  cash  a  catty,  which  they  cany  a  distance  of  80010  600  U 
across  the  mountains,  in  weights  of  120  or  130  catties  a  man,  to  the  districts  beyond 
Gh'ang-lo-hsien  or  Shih-nan-fu,  where  it  sells  for  120  to  180  cash  a  catty.  They  do 
the  journey  in  about  a  month  in  stages  of  some  20  2i  a  day.  We  stayed  for  the  night 
at  the  villftge  of  Sha  Ho  some  6  li  beyond  the  pass,  passing  through  a  flat-bottomiBd 
basin  surrounded  by  precipitous  crags  which  reminded  one  of  an  extinct  Y<dcaiK». 
The  road  from  the  pass  was  perfectly  black,  or  rather  the  snow  which  was  trodden 
into  it,  and  on  examination  we  found  that  we  were  in  some  places  walking  over  nearly 
pure  coaL  The  natives  say  that  the  whole  mountain  is  made  of  coal,  and  th^ 
naturally  bum  nothing  else.  They  only  scratch  it  up  from  the  surface,  and  it  has 
the  peculiar  odour  attaching  to  surface  coal,  but  what  we  saw  burning  in  the  inn 
was  excellent.  It  was  made  into  balls  mixed  with  mud  in  the  usual  way,  the  balia 
built  into  a  pyramid  on  the  hearth,  and  when  once  set  going  they  will  remain  red-hot 
all  day  and  night  without  being  removed.  The  inu  was  miserable,  we  had  to  p%  it 
out  with  the  coolies  and  landlord  until  bed  time,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  getdng 

them  to  clear  out  of  the  kitchen  then.    We  slept  in  the  latter,  G on  the  mud 

floor.    Distance  covered  about  50  K,  very  hard  going. 

Theee  salt  coolies  were  fine  hard-looking  fellows,  and  might  from  their  appear- 
ance have  been  inclined  to  levy  some  blackmail  on  us  had  we  not  been  such  a  large 
gang.  At  the  same  time,  they  all  wore  that  sort  of  hopeless  animal  expression  which 
is  so  noticeable  in  that  class  of  men,  and  which  always  produces  in  one  a  painful 
impression.  Their  career  had,  in  the  case  of  most  of  them,  I  imag^e,  been  confined 
to  the  mountain  roads  where  we  found  them,  and  although  they  had  probably  never 
seen  a  foreigner  before,  their  stolid  expression  betrayed  not  the  slightest  interest  in 
ourselves  or  our  business.  As  a  rule,  we  encountered  very  few  travellers  on  the  road, 
and  of  those  we  met,  carriers  of  salt,  opium,  varnish,  vegetable  wax,  and  timber  wers 
the  most  frequent.  The  three  last  are,  of  course,  products  of  the  country,  and  the 
varnish  tree  especially  is  seen  everywhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cottages,  scored  on 
the  bark  in  a  peculiar  way  that  reminds  one  of  the  **  crimping  "  of  a  fish.  It  is  a  valu- 
able product,  and  the  tree  soon  gets  exhausted  from  the  demands  that  are  made  upon 
ft.  The  varnish  tree  attains  a  height  at  most  of  about  20  feet,  and  in  the  leafless 
condition  in  which  we  saw  it  reminded  one,  in  its  shape'  and  in  the  texture  of  its  bazk, 
of  the  common  ash.  It  is  tapped  of  its  varnish  by  the  transverse  incisions  in  its  baric 
which  I  have  just  mentioned.  The  salt  and  opium  are  both  from  Ssu-chSian,  and 
bound  for  Ichang  and  Hankow  or  the  intermediate  places.  They  are  brought  over 
these  lonely  mountain  routes  simply  to  avoid  the  Likin  stations  which  have  to  he 
encountered  on  the  waterway  between  Chungking  and  Ichang,  and  it  is  a  significant 
fact  in  connection  with  the  Likin  system  on  the  Upper  Yangtze  that  it  should  pay  a 
man  better  to  bring  his  opium  thirty-five  days'  journey  over  the  mountains  on  the 
backs  of  porters  than  to  put  it  on  board  a  boat  that  will  slip  down  to  Ichang  in  little 
more  than  a  week. 

The  timber  that  is  carried  down  from  the  mountains  is  all  small,  in  logs  and 
planks,  carried  on  a  wooden  frame  something  like  an  artist's  easel,  the  upper  end  curv. 
ing  over  the  carrier's  head,  and  with  a  ledge  at  the  bottom  on  which  the  loga  ras^ 
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The  country  seems  to  produce  no  timber  of  yery  huge  size,  though  much  of  the  forest^ 
judging  from  its  density,  the  size  of  the  oreepen,  and  the  undisturbed  state  of  the 
decaying  timber,  must  be  practically  untouched. 

The  people  are  hardy  and  enduring,  but  are  poorly  nourished  and  housed,  and 
incorrigibly  lazy.    They  live  almost  entirely  on  maize  meal  of  a  poor  quality  grown  in 
patches  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  and  only  produce  enough  for  their  own  con« 
•umptiou.    Rice  is  only  procurable  occasionally,  of  a  red  colour,  and  is  expensive.    It 
18  grown  in  the  bottoms  of  the  lower  vaUeys  where  there  are  facilities  for  irrigation. 
We  carried  all  our  supplies  with  us  and  the  difficulty  of  renewicg  them,  of  finding 
accommodation  for  ourselves  and  our  coolies,  and  of  carrying  money  caused  constant 
anxiety  and  delay.    On  one  occasion  we  found  our  exchequer  reduced  to  a  few  hun- 
dred cash,  and  were  forced  to  wait  five  days  while  our  men  went  a  distance  of  120  li 
to  the  nearest  market,  making  a  return  journey  of  240  li  or  80  miles,  to  change  Tie.  15 
of  silver  into  copper  cash  and  obtain  a  goat  and  a  supply  of  flour.    Silver  is  of  no 
more  use  than  English  gold  except  in  a  market  town.    The  distances  also  between  the 
inns  were  sometimes  as  much  as  40  or  50  /{,  a  long  day's  journey  over  difficult  country. 
We  had  to  find  an  inn  of  considerable  size  to  hold  all  our  party,  which  numbered  some 
twenty-five  persons  in  all,  and  bedding  had  to  be  found  for  our  porters  who,  of  course, 
had  only  the  miserable  clothes  they  stood  in.    Prices  were  moderate  enough.    A  bowl 
of  maize  porridge  cost  5  bash,  a  bowl  of  soup,  with  bean-curd  and  garlic  floating  about 
in  it,  7  cash,  eggs  3  cash  each,  a  night's  lodging,  including  the  share  of  a  straw  ma^ 
tress,  on  the  ground,  and  an  enormous  quilt,  4  cash.    Thus  a  native  could  live  well  for 
40  cash  a  day,  and  our  coolies  must  have  saved,  as  we  had  to  pay  them  210  cash  a  day 
a  piece,  they  finding  themselves.    Our  coolies  were  nearly  all  Christians,  supplied  to  us 
by  the  Mission  at  Tan  Tzu  Shan,  and,  while  there  were  many  little  points  of  difierenoe 
which  separated  them  from  their  heathen  brethren  and  produced  on  one  a  good  im- 
pression, many  of  them  were  lazy  and  grasping,  like  some  Christians  in  other  classes 
of  society.    They  seemed,  however,  happy,  contented,  kind  to  one  another,  and  fairly 
intelligent.      Opium  smoking  and  gambling  were  both  strictly  forbidden  by  their 
rules,  and  during  the  seven  weeks  we  were  in  daily  and  hourly  intercourse  with  them 
we  never  detected  either. 

We  received  such  kind  assistance  from  the  Franciscan  Missions  who  have  charge 
of  that  part  of  Hupei  and  Hunan,  besides  Shansi  and  Shang-hsi  in  the  North,  and 
were  brought  into  such  frequent  contact  with  their  flock  that  a  few  words  of  what  we 
saw  of  these  missions  and  their  work  are  necessary  to  a  complete  sketch  of  our  journey. 
We  stayed  on  two  occasions  at  the  Mission  Station  of  Tan-tzu-ehan,  in  chaxge  of 

Father  B ,  whose  genuine  kindness  and  hospitality  nothing  could  exceed.    Father 

B is  a  German  by  birth,  was  a  student  at  Bonn  University  and  an  officer  in  the 

German  Artillery  before  he  turned  Franciscan,  and  his  solitary  and  devoted  Ufe 
amongst  ignorant  Chinese  mountaineers  has  not  dimmed  one  whit  his  interest  in  the 
afiEairs  of  the  day,  which  he  keeps  up  by  reading  the  newspaper,  his  perfect  polish  of 
manner,  or  his  keen  appreciation  of  a  joke.  He  is  in  charge  of  about  800  Christians, 
moat  of  them  of  old  families  and  scattered  over  a  large  area  among  the  mountains. 
They  are  nearly  all  poor,  only  a  few  possessing  real  and  personal  property  amounting 
to  Tlsw  1,000  or  Tl8.2,000,  and  these  are  looked  upon  as  people  of  means  and  position. 
All  the  people  round,  heathens  included,  appear  to  have  the  greatest  respect  and 
affection  for  the  Father,  and  all  alike  would  greet  him  with  a  dvil  word  or  a  Chinese 
obeisance  as  he  passed  them  on  the  road.  At  mass  on  Sundays  there  would  be  a 
congregation  on  a  fine  day  of  400  to  500  people,  some  of  them  coming  a  distance  of  80 
2i,  and  occasionally  a  few  pagans,  attracted  by  curiosity,  would  also  look  in.  The  chapel 
was  far  too  small  to  hold  them,  asd  the  little  courtyard  was  also  filled  to  overflowing 
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ft  tunciHng  and  dsvuat  congrfgatjon  When  m  wen  then  iiie  gromid  «m 
aorerid  with  a  good  foot  of  now,  aod  thsre  was  jet  a  ooogrggation  of  naulj  109 
people,  many  of  them  old  women,  for  whom  il  must  have  been  a  fDrmadable  mider- 
taUng  to  toddle  throogh  the  aiow  on  their  email  feet.  There  ia  not  much  mpeiAiHai 
loxiuy  about  the  life  of  a  fVancieean  miarionary ;  he  k  vowed  to  powrty,  and  the 
riin  nimftannoe  in  which  he  finda  himaelf  are  certainly  coododiro  to  its  pnctiott.  Hii 
honae  it  that  of  a  well-to-do  peaaant  of  thoae  partly  which  ia  not  h^gh  nrehitectozal 
prain,  and  hie  food  it  Chlneae^ 

The  other  Miiaion  Station  we  Tiaited  was  at  Ssn-kn-ahan,  the  wildest  and  moat 
demlate  place  I  have  ever  found  myaeif  landed  in.  Hie  houae  waa  aleo  a  aolitaiy 
farm-hooae  on  a  plateau  of  moontaina  aome  7,500  feet  high.  The  minionazy  maa  a 
Chineae  prieet  who  had  been  educated  in  the  Colkge  at  Naplea,  spoke  French  and 
Italian  fluently,  and  waa  in  charge  of  a  scattered  periah  of  some  400  Christiana. 

It  naturally  occurs  to  one  to  enquire  the  reeson  of  the  existence  of  theee  huge 
communitiee  of  Christiana  in  the  wildest  heart  of  the  mountaina.    Moat  of   their 
f^mflijia  have  been  Christians  for  some  generationa,  and  I  waa  told  that  thej  aie 
descendaata  of  refugees  from  the  penecutions  that  took  place  in  the   Huknaog 
ProTinces  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  many  nativea  and  Europeana 
loot  their  Uvea.    In  theae  mountain  faatnesses  both  priests  and  people  were  safe  firtMB 
persecution,  and  the  nucleus  formed  by  a  handful  of  refugees  would  be  gradually 
augmented  by  additions  from  outside.    At  Tan-tsu-ehany  for  instance,  I  found  aeveral 
natives  both  of  Hunan  and  Sechuan  who  were  comparatiTely  new  arrivals,  and  had 
been  driven  to  come  thither  by  pressure  of  hard  times  and  the  unpopularity  of  then 
religion  in  their  old  home.    Here  they  find  a  congenial  soil,  metaphorically  if  not 
literally,  they  have  the  sympathy  and  support  of  their  co-religionists,  and  for  almost 
the  trouble  of  clearing  the  ground  they  can  obtain  half  the  side  of  a  hill  with  timber 
and  materials  for  building  their  cabin,  and  a  patch  or  two  of  ground  of  sofficientiy 
gentle  gradient  for  cultivating  a  crop  of  maizeu    It  might  be  interesting  to  purrae 
thia  subject  further,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  religious  penecutiom 
in  various  parts  of  the  Empire  have  indirectly  contributed  to  colonizing  what  would 
otherwise  be  doBerts  inhabited  by  a  few  banditti  and  hunters. 

I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  convey  by  descriptioa  a  picture  of  the  scenery  we 
sometimes  met  with,  but  words  are  a  poor  medium  in  which  to  express  the  grandeur 
and  variety  of  those  mighty  forested  mountains  and  goiges.  ICasses  of  mountains 
there  were^  piled  one  above  another  and  culminating  in  scarped  and  snow  covered 
ridgea  in  the  distance.  Deep  rocky  gorges  choked  with  vegetation  and  ^len  maasae 
of  rock,  with  springs  and  streams  of  water  trickling  and  rushing  down  at  every  tonu 
Piedpitous  serrated  ridges  and  pinnacles,  absolutely  inaccessible  except  for  goats  and 
the  most  experienced  climbers,  their  summits  crowned  with  a  dark  mass  of  what  can 
only  be  described  as  ** savage"  looking  forest  Occasionally  the  mountains  would  fall 
away  aomewhat,  and  we  were  delighted  to  find  ourselves  in  softer  scenery  that 
reminded  one  of  Miyanoshita  and  Hakkone,  and  the  valleys  of  which  in  the  summer, 
with  rhododendrons  in  their  glory  and  the  forest  in  ^11  leaf,  muat  be  perfect  bits  of 
patadise.  Water  we  found  everywhere  in  springs^  cascades,  and  rivulets,  which  all 
appeared  ultimately  to  find  their  way  into  the  Ch'ang-yang  river,  a  stream  of  oon- 
siderable  size  which  we  crossed  at  several  points  of  our  journey,  and  which  reminded 
one  of  a  Scotch  salmon  stream  tumbling  over  a  rocky  pebbly  bottom  and  as  dear  as 
crystal  It  joins  the  muddy  Yangtze  30  miles  below  Ichang,  and  is  navigable  for 
nearly  100  miles  up  its  course  by  boats  carrying  1,000  piculs. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  more  with  generalities,  but  in  order  to  fill  in  the  detail  of 
this  imperfect  picture,  which  professes  to  be  no  more  than  a  sketch,  I  cannot  do 
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better  than  read  you  sach  extraeta  from  my  diary  aa  appear  likely  to  be  of  more 
general  intereat. 

We  started  from  lohang  on  the  19th  Januaiy,  and  dropped  down  the  Tangtae  by 
boat  as  far  aa  I-tu-haien,  thirty  milee  below  Ichang.  From  here  we  atrubk  inland  in 
A  S.W.  direction  for  the  miaaion  station  of  Tan-tzn-ahan,  which  we  reached  on  the 
evening  of  the  2l8t.  The  country  was  rough  and  wild,  but  preaented  no  special 
points  of  interest.  At  Tan-teu-ahan  we  obtained  information  as  to  our  further  route, 
and  aa  we  found  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  carry  everything  with  us,  we  sent  into 
Ichang  for  further  supplies,  and  decided  to  pass  the  week  pending  their  arrival  in 
making  an  excursion  to  a  masa  of  mountaina  called  the  Pa-shan,  to  the  N.W.  We 
started  on  the  26th  in  deep  snow,  with  eleven  porters.  Constantly  descending;  we 
found  ourselves  the  following  night  at  Tu-tsung-wan,  formerly  a  place  of  some 
importance  owing  to  transit  trade  in  salt»  now  a  straggling  village,  but  with  aome 
remarkably  good  and  solid  houses  and  large  shops.  The  people  were  very  friendly, 
and  we  were  surprised  to  come  across  a  Oantonese,  agent  for  a  large  European  firm  in 
Shanghai,  who  comes  up  here  yearly  to  buy  tea  for  them.  He  could  speak  a  few 
words  of  English,' and  was  delighted  to  find  Europeans  to  talk  to  and  show  off  his 
accomplishments  before  his  neighbours,  amongst  whom,  indeed,  he  was  almost  as 
much  a  stranger  as  ourselves.  He  gave  us  a  pressing  invitation  to  spend  the  night 
with  him  in  his  comfortable  house,  of  which  we  were  glad  enough  to  avail  ourselves. 

On  Wednesday,  29th  January,  we  started  at  8  a.m.,  crossing  the  Ch'ang-yang 
river  by  ieny,  and  following  its  course  up  streauL  The  scenery  was  lovely,  the  river 
olear  and  rapid  over  a  rocky  bed  of  limestone,  steep  hills  on  either  side,  wooded  and 
rising  to  a  height  of  1,000  feet»  and  the  riew  up  the  valley,  backed  by  the  great  mass 
of  the  Pa-shan  mountain  covered  with  fresh  snow,  its  precipices  and  rifts  showing  up 
in  the  bright  sunshine,  and  reminding  one  of  Alpine  scenery  in  miniature.  We  passed 
the  villages  of  Ya-tau-k'ou  and  Marlin,  where  coal  is  worked.  Apparently  it  exists  in  oon« 
dderable  quantities,  and,  if  this  is  so,  a  more  favourable  situation  for  transport  down 
the  Gh'ang-yang  river  and  Tangtae  could  hardly  be  selected,  as  it  could  be  shovelled 
into  caxgo  boats  almost  at  the  pit's  mouth.  We  reached  Pa-shan  about  6  p.nL  It 
hardly  deserved  the  name  of  a  village,  oonsiBting  of  a  few  scattered  houses  at  the 
entrance  to  a  grand  goxige  of  the  Gh'anp-yang  river,  which  fiows  some  four  miles  between 
sheer  precipices  of  limestone  600  feet  in  height.  We  had  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
a  friendly  shopkeeper  in  Tu-tung-wan  to  the  chief  man  here,  who  had  a  fairly  laige 
house,  but  we  met  with  a  very  cold  reception  at  fint,  and  were  only  admitted  on 
sufferance.  The  old  man  was  evidently  anti-foreign  in  his  ideas,  as  he  asked  me  some 
searching  queations  about  foreign  trade,  and  whether  it  was  not  true  that  foreignera 
were  drawing  all  the  silver  out  of  China,  a  startling  question  coming  spontaneously  from 
such  a  quarter,  and  significant  as  indicating  one  of  the  true  causes  perhaps  of  the 
anti-foreign  feeling  in  China.  I  set  his  mind  at  rest  on  this  point  as  well  as  I  could, 
and  relations  subsequently  warmed,  so  much  so  that^at  the  end  of  our  stay  he  asked 
us  to  stop  some  days  longer,  and  offered  to  find  us  dogs,  beaters;  and  anything  we 
wanted. 

On  Thursday,  80th  January,  we  started  with  three  men  over  tiie  hills  to  the 
N.W.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  riyer.  Had  a  tremendous  scramble  down  the  precipicea 
overhanging  the  gorge.  G.  nearly  got  stuck  altogether,  but  managed  to  cmwl  up 
to  the  top  again.  The  men  put  up  a  Shan-yang  (wild  goat),  but  we  saw  nothing. 
We  worked  our  way  home  four  miles  along  the  face  of  the  precipices  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river.  The  scenery  was  grand  in  the  extreme,  but  the  road,  or  rather  the 
track,  the  wont  I  have  ever  had  to  face,  and  more  or  less  giddy  work.  At  one  place  it 
passed  through  a  fine  gallery  blasted  out  of  the  solid  rock.    We  got  home  dead  beat. 
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The  price  of  ooaI  at  Pft-Bhaa  is  about  170  cash  per  pioul,  and  apparentlj  of  good 
quality. 

We  spent  two  more  days  at  Pa-shan,  during  which  we  beat  the  ooontiy  lor 
game  in  various  directions,  with  yery  little  result»  after  which  we  retraced  our  steps 
to  Tan-tau-shan,  arriving  there  on  the  3rd  of  February. 

Father  B.  would  not  hear  of  our  leaving  again  for  several  dayi^  ao  we 
employed  our  time  in  ooUecUng  a  new  gang  of  porters  and  laying  in  a  fresh  atodc  of 
provisions.  Finally,  on  Monday  the  10th,  the  snow,  which  had  been  moat  peraistent, 
stopped,  and  we  succeeded  in  making  a  starts  amidst  a  fusillade  of  crackers  and  bombs, 
and  with  a  party  numbering  with  ourselves  and  our  two  servants  26  in  all,  in  the 
direction  of  Ch'ang-Io-hsien  S.W.  from  Tan-tzu-shan.  On  Thurwlay,  13th  Fehrvmrj, 
the  road,  which  had  so  far  been  at  a  comparatively  low  level,  began  to  asoend,  the 
country  became  more  wooded,  and  at  4-30  p,nL  we  sighted  the  walls  of  Ch'ang-Io-hsii 
The  town  is  most  picturesque,  the  walls  descending  from  the  mountains  on  either  i 
and  the  gate  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  angle  so  formed,  the  whole  picture  badoed 
by  enormous  snow-covered,  mountains.  On  entering  the  gate  one  finds  oneself  on  the 
top  of  almost  a  precipice  from  which  one  looks  down  on  the  town  in  the  vallqr  below, 
a  dear,  and  rapid  stream  running  through  it,  the  houses  white  and  dean-looking;  and 
the  colouring  enlivened  by  the  red  of  a  smart  looking  Yamdn  and  temple.  Hie  people 
were  curious,  but  very  civil.  We  slept  in  an  inn  on  the  other  side  of  the  town,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  which  was  beautifully  clear,  and  brawled  and  rushed  over  rocks 
between  high  and  densely  wooded  hills  like  a  firat-dass  Scotch  salmon  stream. 

On  Friday,  the  14th  February,  we  followed  the  course  of  the  stream  up  a 
magnificent  gorge,  with  precipitous  wooded  mountains  on  each  side,  and  cU£&  and 
crags  overhanging.  Not  far  from  Ch'ang-lo-hsien  we  passed  the  mouth  of  a  large 
cave,  out  of  which  flows  a  stream  of  considerable  size  and  depth,  issuing  apparently 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  mingling  its  waters  immediately  with  the  Ch'ang- 
lo  river.  On  the  face  of  the  rock,  at  the  entrance  to  the  cave,  there  is  cut  a  ooo- 
spicuous  inscription  which  I  had  not  time  to  examine  or  copy,  but  I  was  told  that  it 
records  the  history  of  two  dragons — a  large  one  and  a  small  one — ^who  resided  in  the 
cave,  and  were  the  terror  of  the  country.  They  were  eventually  slain  by  a  man 
named  "  Wang,"  who  received  for  his  job  the  thanks  of  the  officials  and  Tla  10,000 
from  the  Provincial  Treasury.  He  still  lives  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  the  green  old 
age  of  ninety.  The  story  was  related  to  me  so  seriously  and  circumstantially  that  I 
can  only  record  it  as  I  received  it,  and  without  comment^  the  more  so  as  a  sceptical 
remark  I  ventured  to  throw  out  as  to  the  existence  of  dragons  caused  me  to  be  looked 
upon  as  an  ignorant  fool. 

After  leaving  the  goi^  the  road  became  very  trying,  steep  gradients  leading  up 
to  a  pass  called  Sha-tzu-ya,  about  6,000  feet  above  sea-level,  where  we  were  in  a 
dense  mist.  The  last  part  of  our  road  was  lovely,  but  dreadful  going.  We  misBed 
our  road  once,  and  the  porters  were  completely  played  out.  We  eventually  reached 
Ho-mao-tung,  where  there  was  a  solitary  inn,  accommodation  fedr,  but  next  to  nothing 
to  eat.  We  were  all  of  us  so  *'  baked  *'  that  we  made  up  our  mind  to  rest  a  few  dayi 
here.  The  scenery  was  very  grand  and  savage,  the  hills  like  the  side  of  a  house,  and 
their  ridges  covered  with  dark-looking  forest,  quite  inaccessible  in  places.  1^ 
country  to  the  N.E.  however  was  easier,  and  loafing  over  the  hills  by  oursdvea  we 
saw  numerous  traces  of  pig,  and  the  trunks  of  the  trees  in  some  places  scored  with 
tusk  marks,  also  a  native  trap.  We  subsequently  arranged  a  drive,  and  several  p^ 
were  put  up,  but  owing  to  the  mismanagement  of  our  beaters  we  saw  nothing  until 
late  in  the  afternoon,  when  we  had  a  shot  at  a  large  boar,  who  however  got  away  from 
us.    It  was  here  also  that  we  saw  the  golden  pheasants,  two  within  easy  shot,  but 
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with  rifles  in  our  hands  we  had  to  content  otonselTes  with  admiring  them  at  a  distanoeu 
Tlus  ooontry  certainly  held  more  game  than  any  we  had  previously  seen,  and  was 
fairly  practicable.  We  had  already,  however,  been  delayed  there  longer  than  we  had 
anticipated  through  heavy  rain  and  other  causes,  and  as  funds  were  running  short  we 
had  to  push  on.  We  reached  our  destination,  the  Mission  Station  at  Ssu-ku-shan,  on 
the  21st  February,  alter  some  hard  travelling  through  lovely  wooded  sceneiy.  The 
Mission  consists  of  a  lonely  iarm-hOuse  on  the  top  of  a  high  platean  of  mountainBy. 
enveloped  in  almost  continual  mist  and  bitterly  cold.  We  only  saw  the  sun  very 
occasionally  during  our  stay  there,  and  sometimes  could  not  see  a  distance  of  fifty 
yards.  The  country  is  very  wild,  and  the  hills  are  covered  with  virgin  forest,  in 
which  great  thick  creepers  like  ropes,  the  hoUy-leaved  oak,  rhododendrons,  and  a  sort  of 
birch  with  deUoate  bark  peeling  off  like  satin  and  of  a  rich  chocolate  colour  are 
conspicuous.  We  took  advantage  of  a  few  breaks  in  the  weather  to  explore  the 
country  for  game,  with  the  usual  encouraging  result,  and  were  glad  when  the 
return  of  the  men  we  had  sent  for  cash  and  supplies  enabled  us  to  take  the  road 
again. 

Our  original  intention  was  to  have  pushed  on  to  Patung  on  the  Yangtse,  but 
after  careful  enquiry  we  concluded  that  we  had  already  passed  through  the  pick  of 
the  country,  of  which  the  route  in  Patung  would  be  more  or  less  a  repetition,  and  the 
result  as  regards  sport  had  been  so  discouraging  that  we  determined  to  strike  across 
to  the  N.E.  4irect  for  Ichang.  We  left  the  Mission  on  the  28th  February,  with  a 
g^de,  for  Ichang,  in  a  bitterly  cold  wind  and  snow.  For  the  first  part  of  our  route- 
we  travelled  in  dense  fog,  and  could  not  see  100  yar^  in  front  of  us.  The  road  then 
began  to  descend  rapidly,  and  we  found  ourselves  below  the  clouds,  and  in  a  fairly 
cultivated  country.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  clouds  lifting,  we  obtained  a  view 
of  the  Sau-ku-shan  plateau,  where  we  had  been  spending  the  last  week,  that  defies 
description.  It  is  literally  a  table  land,  four  square,  the  comers  marked  by  four  great 
peaks,  and  its  gorges  and  precipices  stood  out  in  magnificent  relief  amongst  the  snows. 
Looking  back  on  this  panorama  of  wild  country,  it  seemed  like  an  enchanted  land 
standing  isolated  among  the  clouds,  and,  even  knowing  it  as  we  did,  aroused  in  us- 
anew  all  the  curious  feelings  suggested  by  an  imknown  and  mysterious  land.  One 
could  imagine  that  it  contained  anything  and  everything  curious,  from  dragons  to 
wild  men,  instead  of  being  the  empty  wilderness  that  it  is.  The  last  15  U  of  our 
route  was  a  steep  descent  to  the  valley  of  the  Gh'ang-yang  River,  here  an 
unnavigable  mountain  torrent  fiowing  between  precipices  1,500  feet  high.  We 
found  the  inn  dosed  on  which  we  had  counted  for  accommodation,  and  we 
had  to  make  for  the  river  bank,  where  there  was  a  ferry  communicating  with 
the  little  village  of  Szu-pan-ch'i  perched  up  on  the  faos  of  the  precipice  opposite. 
It  was  quite  dark,  all  hands  were  tired  out^  and  we  shouted  ourselves  hoarse  before 
the  ferry  man  would  condescend  to  come  across  the  river  for  us.  At  last^  however,, 
we  were  all  housed  in  a  good  inn  consisting  of  one  large  room  combining  kitchen  and 
everything  else.  The  proprietor  was  a  sporting-looking  fellow  with  an  intelligent 
soldier-like  face  on  him,  and  a  leopard-skin  coat.  The  people  very  civil,  although 
they  had  never  seen  an  European  in  his  own  costume  before.  Musk-deer  are  found 
among  the  cUfib  here,  and  the  landlord  showed  me  some  grains  of  muek  carefully 
done  up  in  paper  like  a  seidlitz  powder,  and  gave  me  a  dissertation  on  its  wonderful 
medicinal  properties.    It  sells  here  for  about  400  cash  a  candareen,  or  say  £6  sterling 

an  ounce. 

Continually  descending  after  leaving  Szu-panch'i  we  found  ourselves  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  6th  March  on  the  main  road  from  Ssuchuan,  the  first  time  during 
our  journey  that  we  struck  the  high  road.    The  traffic,  especially  of  opium,  was  con* 
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uderftble,  and  the  road  a  treat  after  what  we  had  been  through.    We  slept  at  Ho- 
chia-p'ing  in  a  first-rate  and  very  large  inn.    The  dimate  was  distinctly  wanner. 

On  the  6th  March  we  made  an  early  start,  and  following  the  high  romd,  wliidi 
was  lively  with  traffic^  descended  into  the  narrow  gorge  of  a  mountain  stream.  Hie 
road  at  one  point  passed  for  one  hundred  yards  or  so  under  a  covered  way,  one  side 
open  to  the  stream  and  supported  by  substantial  wooden  piUars,  the  other  oonsistiBg 
of  extremely  well-to-do  shops,  reminding  one  strongly  of  the  "Bows"  at  Chiesber. 
The  whole  block,  isolated,  and,  so  to  speak,  d  propoi  of  nothing,  for  there  were  no 
other  houses  in  sight,  was  well-built,  and  the  e£fect  amongst  the  surrounding  aeeneiy 
was  very  pretty.  The  raiton  c^iire  of  these  shops  was  evidently  the  transit  trade  m 
Szu-ch'uan  produce^  of  which  they  got  thdr  pick  before  it  reached  the  Idiang 
market,  selling  their  European  goods  in  exchange. 

Just  below  this  the  stream  is  crossed  by  a  handsome  one-arched  stone  bridge^ 
quite  new,  and  then  the  valley  opens  out  a<miewhat  into  pretty  river  eeenery  of 
wooded  hills,  rocks,  rapids,  bamboos,  and  grass,  with  frequoit  villages. 

The  7th  March  was  our  last  day  into  Ichang,  which  we  reached  in  the  afteraooo, 
crossing  the  Yangtse  just  above  the  dty,  and  we  soon  forgot  the  hardahipe  of  oar 
journey  in  a  warm  welcome  from  our  European  friends,  a  dean  change,  newspaper^ 
and  luxury. 


BOOK    NOTICES. 


Aper^u  des  Travaux  Gr^ographiques  en  Russie.  Par  le  Baron  Nikolas  Kanlbara. 
St.  Petersburg,  1889.     8vo.    292pp. 

The  work  of  the  Bussians  in  the  geographical  service  is  so  little  known  that  the 
review  of  Baron  Kaulbars  is  very  welcome.  In  Central  Asia,  about  the  Aral  Se%  the 
Kirghis  Steppes  and  Turkistan,  Turkomania,  the  Amu  Daria,  China,  Khiva,  Bokhara, 
and  Afghanistan,  in  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  Bulgaria,  Montenegro,  in  Egypt,  Arabia, 
Norway,  America,  Japan,  and  Australia,  the  Bussians,  since  the  time  of  '*  Ivan  the 
Terrible,"  have  been  engaged  in  surveying  and  map-making.  War  and  peace  have 
alike  rendered  help  to  the  work  done  by  Bussia,  and  this  comprehensive  review  brings 
to  the  mind  a  conviction  of  the  great  sdentific  work  which  has  been  quietly,  in  the 
midst  of  great  conflict,  been  always  going  on.  The  paper  was  read  at  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Geography  at  Paris,  and  is  now  printed  in  full.  It  is  an  admirable 
summaiy,  and  will  be  a  surprise  to  those  who  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  reading 
Mr.  Delmar  Morgan's  papers  on  Bussian  work. 


The  Minerva  Library.  Ward,  Lock  and  Co.  Maps  and  illustrations.  28.  each. 
European  Travels.  Beckford. — Travels  on  the  Amazon.  Wallaoa — Soutii 
Africa  and  Vacation  Town.  Gklton. — Bible  in  Spain,  and  Adventures.  Borrow. — 
Voyage  Bound  the  World.  Darwin. — Coral  Beefs  and  Volcanic  Islands.  Darwin. — 
Travels  in  North  and  Central  Africa.  Barth. — ^Travels  in  Timbuktu  and  the  Soudan. 
Barth. — Modem  Egyptians.    Lane. 

These  reprints  of  famous  travel  books  are  edited  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Bettany,  MA., 
and,  where  needful,  chapters  or  notes  are  added  in  completion  or  elucidation  of  the 
text.  The  books  are  handy  in  size  and  well  done.  We  hope  to  see  the  series  con* 
tinned,  and  are  glad  to  add  them  to  the  Library. 
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TRANSLATION  OF  MEMORUL  FROM  LI  HUNG  CHANG  TO 
THE  THRONE,   ON  THE!  FLOODS  IN  CHIHLL 

4thAugust»  1890. 

A  memorial  from  Li  Hung  Chang,  repreeentiiig  that  an  abnormal  quantity  of  rain 
having  fallen  in  Tienstin  and  itB  neighbourhood,  severe  floods  have  occurred,  and  that 
steps  are  now  being  taken  to  raise  subeoriptionB  and  divert  a  sum  of  money  from  the 
public  funds  to  relieve  the  pressing  necessities  of  the  people. 

In  the  Province  of  Ohihli,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  the  rains  arrived 
later  than  usuaL  Then  several  downpours  of  rain  occurred,  the  land  was  soaked  to 
repletion,  and  every  hope  of  a  good  harvest  was  entertained. .  From  the  21st  day  of 
the  5th  month  a  season  of  incessant  rain  commenced,  and  little  by  little  the  water 
rose.  The  low-lying  plains  became  flooded,  and  the  embankments  of  all  the  rivers 
began  to  develop  weak  spots.  The  memorialist  issued  repeated  instructions  that 
some  method  should  be  adopted  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  accumulated  flood  water 
and  that  the  most  earnest  efforts  should  be  directed  to  arrest  the  destruction  of  the 
river  embankments. 

It  happened,  however,  that,  contrary  to  all  calculation,  there  was,  from  the  29th  day 
of  the  5th  month  untQ  the  6th  of  the  6th  month,  an  incessant  storm  of  strong  wind  and 
heavy  ndn.  The  mountain  torrents  overflowed  and  rushed  into  the  levels  below  as  if  fial^ 
ing  off  a  root  All  the  rivers  became  flooded,  and  topped  their  embankments  with  terrific 
waves.  The  two  banks  of  the  Tung-ting  river,  the  Peiho  and  Grand  Oanal,  the  Ta  Ch*ing 
river,  and  the  **  thousand  U  embankment,"  in  the  "  Jen-Ch'iu  "  district  were  broken 
through  in  numerous  places.  On  each  side  for  hundreds  of  It  there  is  now  one  unbroken 
sea.  In  the  plains  there  is  water  to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet  or  more,  and  the  homesteads 
and  fields  of  the  peasantry  are  all  usurped  by  the  powers  of  water.  The  loss  of  life  by 
drowning  to  human  beings  and  cattle  is  enormous,  and  wherever  the  ej6  rests  the 
autumn  crops  have  all  been  carried  away  by  the  floods.  Such  a  calamity  has  been 
unknown  for  scores  of  years. 

Tientsin  forms  the  outlet  for  nine  rivers,  and  the  level  of  the  country  is  naturally 
low.    Add  to  this  the  effect  of  an  east  wind  in  raising  a  sea,  and  of  a  tide  in  forcing 
back  the  water,  the  difficulty  of  draining  the  flooded  districts  wUl  be  apparent.    The 
military  camps  and  the  various  arsenals  outside  the  city  are  all  hemmed  in  by  a  vast 
flood  ;  official  Tamdns  and  private  houses  have  fallen  down  in  numbers.    The  post 
roads  are  all  interrupted,  the  different  telegraph  lines  have  in  many  places  been 
washed  away,  and  communication  of  every  description  is  at  a  standstill    The  con- 
dition of  afEairs  in  the  various  official  districts  to  the  south-west  of  the  Provincial 
Capital  (Pao-ting  Fu)  the  memorialist  has  as  yet  no  means  of  ascertaining,  so  that  the 
present  description  applies  only  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Tientsin.    The 
cottages  of  the  peasantry  are  in  most  cases  constructed  of  mud,  and  the  action  of  long- 
continued  rain  reduces  them  to  a  sodden  and  extremely  unsafe  condition.    When  once 
they  are  reached  by  the  waves  of  the  flood,  walls  and  buildings  collapse  in  helpless 
ruin.    The  poor  peasantry  either  take  refuge  in  the  trees  and  shout  for  boats  to  save 
them,  jor  cast  around  in  vain  for  a  dry  spot  to  which  to  move  their  families ;  distracted 
by  the  suddenness  of  their  calamity,  afflicted  with  suffering  of  every  kind,  the  mind 
can  scarcely  bear  to  contemplate  the  painf  ulness  of  their  condition. 

The  autumn  season  is  now  close  upon  us,  and  should  the  clouds  roll  away  and  blue 
skies  appear,  it  would  still  be  possible,  so  soon  as  the  floods  had  sufficiently  fallen,  to  sow 
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at  IcMt  buckwheat  and  inch  graina  in  place  of  the  crops  dettqpyed.  At  the  pnmt 
moment,  however,  the  dondi  are  as  thick  as  erer,  and  the  atmosphere  is  still  cbugri 
with  nin.  Should  the  ineesmnt  downpour  ecntiBiie  it  will  be  imiiiuiitlj  difiisiibl» 
decide  what  measures  tD  take.  The  starving  peasantry,  unable  to  main  a  fiving,  ir 
coming  to  Tientsin  in  search  of  food,  and  It  is  neoossary  that  immednite  steps  ahouU 
be  taken  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  distress  by  temporarily  aaristiiig  the  suflewra  li 
our  doors.  The  memorialist,  together  with  the  other  provincial  ^^f^^^hi^  are  omg 
every  eflfort  to  encounge  subscriptions,  and  are  eamesUy  urging  the  gentiy  aad 
merchantB  tD  ooUect  funds  for  distribution  in  charity,  to  increase  the  number  d 
refugee^  and  to  distribute  rations  of  bread  and  congee  in  order  to  ptescrve  tbe  fine 
of  the  sufforers.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  oontinuaUy  recurring  years  of  flood 
and  famine  have  already  exhausted  the  springs  of  charity,  and  the  Province  of  Oiihli 
is  besides  a  country  of  but  limited  resources,  where  it  is  difficult  to  eommand  a  Jaige 
sum  of  money.  The  provision,  however,  of  the  necessary  funds  cannot  be  delayed  for 
a  moment,  and  some  means  must  positively  be  decided  upon  to  collect  them.  The 
Provincial  Treasurer  has  already  been  instmcted  to  provide  T1sl80,000,  the  Sail 
Treasury,  Tl8.20,000,  the  Pao-ting  Fu  Militia  chest,  Tl8.10,000,  and  ehosen  and  tnut- 
worthy  officers  have  been  despatched  to  those  districts  which  have  suffisred  man 
severely  from  the  floods,  to  combine  with  the  local  officials  in  inveetig^tiiig  oA 
honestly  relieving  with  money  the  most  pressing  distress. 

The  memorialist  has  instructed  the  officials  of  the  various  flooded  districts  to 
examine  and  report  to  him  on  the  amount  of  damage  or  distress  caused  in  each,  isd 
proposes  in  due  course  to  collate  the  reports  into  a  memorial  to  the  throne.  Heii 
also  awaiting  the  report  of  the  intendant  of  the  Yung-ting  river  as  to  the  end 
circumstances  of  the  breach  there,  in  order  to  address  a  special  memorial  to  ibff 
throne  impeaching  that  official. 

DfFIBlAL  BXBOBIFT  BIOIIVID. 

Koted.  Let  the  Tls.  60,000  be  handed  at  once  by  the  memorialist  to  his  offioo^ 
with  instructionB  for  iti  honest  and  prompt  distribution,  and  let  the  cirennifltuM 
of  the  breach  in  the  Tung-ting  river,  and  the  extent  of  the  dami^  and  dirtn« 
caused  in  the  different  official  districts,  be  speedily  investigated,  and  embodied  io  • 
memorial  to  the  throne. 


BOOK    NOTICES. 

The  World's  Great  Explorers.  G.  Philip  and  Son,  London.  About  SOOppu,  widi 
a  large  number  of  maps,  illustrations,  and  indexes.  4s.  6d.  each. — Joseph  Thoffi' 
son  :  Mungo  Park.    F.  N.  K.  Guillemard  :  Ferdinand  Magellan. 

The  volumes  of  this  series  are  being  added  to.  The  books  are  very  well  doodtoa 
are  of  very  great  value.  They  are  just  the  books  young  people  will  devour,  tod  oU 
ones  might  do  a  great  deal  worse  than  spend  some  time  over  them.  For  pri»"^ 
for  school  libraries  there  can  be  nothing  more  admirable  The  maps  with  Fv^  u* 
interesting  and  valuable,  and  if  space  permitted  long  extracts  would  be  apprectttW' 
We  are  glad  to  End  them  added  to  the  Libraiy. 
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PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    SOCIETY. 

OCTOBER  IST  TO  DECEMBER  Sin,  1890. 


HUNDRED    AND    THIRTY-SIXTH    MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  held  in  the  Memorial  HaU,  Wednesday,  October  lat,  1890,  at  7-80  p.m. 
The  RcT.  S.  A.  Stedithal  in  the  chair. 

Miss  H.  E.  CouDrao  addressed  the  members  on  "  Zululand  "  (see  page  157).  The 
address  was  illustrated  with  photographs  and  large  maps,  and  was  Ustened  to  with 
Tery  great  attention. 

Mr.  S.  Ooosiz,  J.P.,  moTed  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Miss  Colenso  for  her 
paper,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Dilwobth  Habbibon,  supported  by  the 
Sbobitabt,  and  carried  with  acclamation.  Miss  Oolrhbo  responded,  and  a  Tote  of 
thanks  to  the  Chairman  closed  the  meeting. 


HUNDRED    AND    THIRTY-SEVENTH     MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  held  in  the  Library,  Wednesday,  October  8,  at  7-80  p.m.  Mr.  Wm. 
Aldbid,  F.C.A.,  in  the  chair. 

A  large  number  of  presentations  were  announced  and  the  election  of  the  follow- 
ing members  reported : — 

Obdzhabt  :  Rev.  A  Madaren,  D.D.,  Rev.  John  Quine  ;  Messrs.  W.  A  Child, 
NeTiJle  Clegg,  J,  A.  Morris,  J.  A.  Walker,  and  Wm.  Williamson. 

AflsOGiATB  :  Mr.  J.  W.  Watkinson. 

The  following  papers  were  read :  "  Nile  Discovery/'  by  Mr.  J.  Hontftard  Reed 
(see  page  846} ;  "  Notes  on  Armenia,"  by  Mr.  J.  Theodore  Bent  (see  page  220) ; 
«  Teaching  of  Geography  in  Russian  Schools,"  by  Dr.  H.  R.  Mill,  of  Heriot  College 
(see  page  289) ;  **  New  Trade  Routes  in  Persia,"  by  Mr.  H.  F.  B.  Lynch  (see  page  228) ; 
Report  of  the  Delegate  to  British  Association  (see  page  261) ;  "  The  Atlantides  '*  by 
Professor  Borsari ;  "  Borate  of  lime  Deposits,"  by  Mr.  A.  Rowbottom  ;  "  Note  on 
Heligoland  "  (see  page  154).  Correspondence  was  read  from  His  Excellency  Gk>yeimor 
Moloney,  of  Lagos,  and  Mr.  R.  £.  Dennett  of  the  Congo. 

Several  questions  were  replied  to,  and  some  discussion  ensued  on  the  various 
papers.  Votes  of  thanks,  moved  by  Mr.  T.  Qbboobt,  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  Wadswobth, 
dosed  the  meeting. 


HUNDRED    AND    THIRTY-EIGHTH    MEETING, 

Held  in  the  Mayor's  Parlour,  Rochdale  Town  Hall,  on  Thursday,  October  16, 1890,  at 
8  p.m.,  on  the  invitation  of  His  Wobship  the  Matob,  who  presided. 

The  Rev.  S.  A.  Steinthal,  Messrs.  Irlam,  Phillips,  Snaddon,  and  the  Secretary 
attended  the  meeting  as  a  deputation  from  the  Society,  and  in  their  addresses 
referred  to  the  history  and  work  of  the  Society,  and  the  great  importance  to  a  com- 
mercial community  of  an  efficient  Society  of  this  kind. 

Thanks  were  given  to  His  Worship  the  Mayor,  and  some  members  were  added 
to  the  Society. 
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HUNDRED    AND    THIRTY-NINTH    MEETING 

01  the  Society^  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  WedneKlay,  Not.  5Ui,  1890,  at  7-30  pjn.    Mr. 
Councillor  F.  Skallmait  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  QusTAY  Jaoobt  addreaMd  the  memben  on  "  British  Tnde  with  Algecki 
Tunis,  and  the  Sahara  "  (tee  page  269).  The  addreM  was  iUnstrated  faj  a  large  map 
of  North  Africa  prepared  by  the  Victorians. 

Mr.  F.  ZiiOfXBK  addressed  the  members  on  ''A  Month  in  the  district  of  St.  GaO, 
Switzerland."  A  cow-bell,  some  maps,  photographs,  and  some  eoriooa  prints  were 
exhibited  to  Dlostrate  the  address. 

Capt.  Mariej  sent  for  the  inspection  of  the  members  a  collection  of  photograpisi 
of  India,  New  Zealand,  ftc. 

The  Skbrabt  gave  a  short  description  of  a  journey  across  Sweden  through  the 
Qota  Canal,  illustrated  by  maps,  photographs,  models,  dresses,  &c 

Letters  were  read  from  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Porter,  Newala  (see  page  287),  ilifiilMHit 
the  condition  of  a  part  of  East  Africa  and  the  effect  of  the  German  occupation ;  Mr. 
R.  E.  Dennett  on  Congo  matters  ;  the  Berne  Qeographical  Society  in  reference  to 
the  Congress  next  Augusti  and  the  *'  CamiUe  Douls  **  Conunittee  for  the  erectaon  of 
a  statue  to  his  memory. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  readers  of  the  papers  and  to  the  Chairman  were  very 
heartily  given  and  responded  to,  and  the  meeting  dosed. 


HUNDRED  AND  FORTIETH    MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  held  in  the  Mayor's  Parlour,  Town  Hall,  Manchester,  by  the 
of  His  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Manchester,  Friday,  Noyember  21st,  1890,  at  3  pjn. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  hear  addresses  and  to  confer  on  the  present  condition  of 
Nyasaland  (see  page  287).  The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Mavchbstxr  in 
the  chair. 

Letters  from  Consul  H.  H.  Johnston  and  Rer.  W.  C.  Porter  were  read. 

The  Venerable  Abchdeacon  Mapt.to,  from  Likoma,  the  Rev.  D.  Kebr  Cboss, 
M.B.,  G.M.  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Mission  on  Nyasa,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  MoiB,  of 
the  African  Lakes  Company,  addressed  the  meeting.  Lai^  maps  of  Nyasaland  were 
hung  to  illustrate  the  address. 

Mr.  J.  A.  BiTTH,  J.P.,  moved  and  Mr.  S.  L.  Kxtitsb  seconded  a  very  hearty  Totc 
of  thanks  to  the*gentlemen  who  had  addressed  them  on  the'question  with  so  modi 
interest  and  ability.  The  resolution  was  carried  uid  responded  ta  A  very  hesrty 
TOte  of  thanks  was  giyen  to  the  Mayor  for  the  use  of  the  Parlour,  and  to  his  Lordship, 
the  Bishop,  for  presiding.    The  Bishop  responded. 


HUNDRED  AND   FORTY-FIRST  MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  held  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  on  Friday,  NoYember  21st»  1890,  at  7-30 
p.m. ;  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Steinthal  and  members  of  the  Council  received  the  members, 
and  there  was  a  large  attendance. 

A  number  of  maps,  atlases,  books,  and  curiosities,  which  had  been  presented 
to  or  purcliased  by  the  Society,  were  exhibited.  A  number  of  photographic  views  of 
Nyasaland  were  shown  in  the  lantern  and  were  explained  by  the  Venerable 
Abchdxacon  Maplbs.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Cross  and  Mr.  J.  W.  MoiB  also  addressed  the 
meetmg. 
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Music  and  refreshments  were  provided  and  the  members  had  an  opportunity  of 
interviewing  these  distinguished  visitors. 

Very  hearty  thanks  were  given  to  the  visitors  for  their  addressee,  to  the 
Victorians  for  the  music,  and  to  the  Chairman.    The  Ohubman  responded. 


HUNDRED  AND  FORTY-SECOND  MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  held  in  the  Large  Hall  of  the  Schiller- Anstalt,  Nelson  Street,  Monday, 
November  24tb,  1890,  at  7-80  p.m.    Mr.  F.  Zimmbbn  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  M.  Stibbup,  F.Q.S.,  addressed  the  members  on  **  Water  Sculpture  of  the 
Earth,"  (see  page  864),  illustrating  the  address  with  large  maps  of  the  Cevennes 
district  and  by  lantern  views.  These  views  were  nearly  all  new,  and  had  not  been 
previously  exhibited  here. 

The  thanks  of  the  members  were  heartily  given,  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  S.  A. 
Stkqithal,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hermawn  Woollbt. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  Committee  of  the  Schiller  for  the  use  of  the  room,  and  to 
the  Chairman,  having  been  replied  to,  the  meeting  dosed. 


HUNDRED  AND  FORTY-THIRD  MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  held  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  Wednesday,  December  8rd,  1890,  at 
7-80  p.m.   The  Rev.  T.  Corbishlbt  in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  L.  C.  Casabtklli,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  had  prepared  a  *'  Brief  Note  on  Man- 
chester Rainfall "  (see  page  77),  which  was  illustrated  by  a  large  map  prepared  by  the 
Victorians. 

The  Srcrbtaby  read  a  short  note  on  the  work  of  Mr.  Clement  Wragge,  in 
organising  the  Qovemment  Meteorological  Department  of  Queensland,  and  exhibited 
a  large  number  of  specimens  of  his  work.    (See  page  182.) 

Mr.  I.  W.  Thompson  addressed  the  members  on  **  Los  Angeles  and  Southern 
California.*'  (See  page  297.)  Some  Califomian  views  and  pamphlets  were  exhibited. 
A  large  number  of  questions  were  asked  Mr.  Thompson  and  replied  to. 

Thanks  were  duly  and  heartily  given  to  the  lecturers  and  to  the  chairman,  which 
being  responded  to  closed  a  profitable  and  valuable  meeting. 


HUNDRED  AND  FORTY-FOURTH  MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  held  at  the  Pendleton  Town  Hall  (by  pernussion  of  the  Pendleton 
Committee  of  the  Salford  Corporation),  on  Wednesday,  December  17th,  1890,  at 
7-30  p.m. 

His  Worship  the  Matob  of  Salfobd,  a  vice-president  of  the  Society,  received 
the  members,  and  at  eight  o'clock  introduced  Mr.  E.  W.  Mkllob,  of  Bury,  who 
addressed  the  Society  on  '*  Normandy  "  (see  page  804),  illustrating  his  address  with  a 
fine  series  of  photographs  taken  by  himself  and  shown  in  his  lantern,  which  was  very 
powerful,  and  the  pictures  were  very  remarkable  for  their  clearness  and  beauty. 

The  Matob  of  Rochdalb  moved,  Mr.  J.  B.  Retkbb,  J. P.,  Stalybridge,  seconded, 
and  Councillor  Stsfhbns  supported  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Mellor  for  his 
address.    The  motion  was  carried  with  applause. 
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Tbethaalsoftlia 
of  tlia  Oorponftion  for  tlM  OM  of  tlia 
and  to  tba  nrniiiiiliTt  of  ftodlcten 
tho  noqpiioiL     MoBcaod 
ting  inmitii^y  elowd  at  >  tote  hour. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY-FIFTH  MEETING 


Of  tlio  Sodety,  held  m  tfM  Ubniy,  Friday,  DMsmlMr  IMs  1890,  a*  7-30 
C.  Casabsilu,  ]f.A^  Fli.D^  in  tha  dnir. 

Tlie  minutea  of  tho  loDowiag  iitwiiinaa  wm  raad  and  approwd : 
(187),  16th  (138X  Norembar  5th  (189),  2Iat  (1^0-141),  21th  (142),  DoosBBber  3kd  a^* 
De&  17th  (144).  The  praaentatioiia  to  the  Sodety'a  Labnury  aod  tba  iikitai  of  the 
foUowing  memben  for  1891  ware  annomioed : — 

Obhesast  :  Meana.  Samuel  Bariow,  J.P^  O.  O.  Camrann,  Oaphaa  Dnckvaitii, 
Anyon  Duxbnry,  Hogh  Fkming,  Stewart  Gamett^  J.P.,  lautt  Gtoave,  J.  Hait 
Qoidon,  Alderman  J.  R.  Haape,  F.  J.  Jackaon,  W.  Jackaon  (in  lien  of  AaneiateX  A.  B. 
Lqeone,  Jamea  T.  I4gfatwood,  Jamaa  Makin,  H.  a  MeUaUen,  J.P.,  &  a  Phillqia,  J. 
B.  Reyner,  J.P.,  R.  W.  Shaw,  Thomaa  StanaiSeld,  Henry  SwindeUa,  E.  Timperiak& 

AaeociATM;  Mi  aai-n.  J.  IfcAdam,  Harold  Berry,  8.  Cohen,  J.  W.  HmraD, 
B.  Wboda 

Correapondence  waa  read  from  the  following :  H.K  GoTemor  Moloney,  Lagoa ; 
Mr.  R.  K  Dennett^  Banana ;  Mr.  Theodore  Bent,  Maahonaland. 

The  (Thaixmav  read  a  p^wr  by  Mr.  EL  Oay  Hillier,  on  "  A  Mountain  Diatiiet  of 
Central  China  "  (aee  page  870),  theaddreaa  being  iUoatrated  with  a  map  aadab^Be 
cdlection  of  beantifal  photographa. 

The  Rev.  L.  C.  Caaabtxixj  alao  read  a  tranalation  of  '*  Memorial  from  li  Hi 
Chang  to  the  Throne,  on  the  Floods  in  Chihli"    (See  page  879.) 

A  abort  note  by  the  Rev.  F.  Galfih  on  Hia  Exoellency  Li  Hong  Chang 
read.    (See  page  85.) 

A  large  and  intereating  collection  of  photographa  from  Corea,  by  Mr.  Walter  C 
HnxiKB  (H.M.  ConBal-General  at  Seoul),  waa  exhibited. 

A  report  of  the  delegate  to  the  meeting  of  the  Aboriginea'  Protection  Society ' 
read  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Phillips. 

Yotea  of  thaoka  doeed  a  moat  interesting  meeting. 


HUNDRED    AND    FORTY-SIXTH    MEETING 

Of  tlie  Society,  at  the  Cotton  Waste  Exchange^  Saturday,  Deoember  27th,  1890^  at 
6  p.m. 

The  '^^otoriaDa  invited  the  children  of  the  membeia  to  a  meeting  at  whidi 
geographical  lantern  exhibitiona  and  other  diversiona  were  given.  About  200  childrvn 
took  part  in  the  meeting,  which  was  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

Thanks  were  heartily  given  to  all  thoae  who  had  taken  part  in  the  preparatioa 
and  canying  out  of  the  proceedings,  and  the  meeting  cloaed.  about  ten  o'clock. 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  SOCIETY  TO 
THE  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  YEAR  1890. 

Mt  LobdS)  Ladub,  a5D  Gkntliicen, — It  aflFords  me  much  pleasure  to  report  to  yon 
the  continued  prosperitfy  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1890,  both  in  the  aooenion  of 
memben  and  in  the  increaeed  uaef uhieas  of  the  Society. 

The  debt  which  has  hampered  the  Society  for  teveral  years  is  now  w  nearly 
cleared  off  that  we  may  shortly  hope  to  see  it  extinguished  altogether. 

If  our  membership  could  be  bo  strengthened  as  to  enable  us  to  have  decent  pre- 
mises  and  to  strengthen  the  staff  of  the  office,  good  as  the  work  we  have  done  may 
have  been,  we  could  do  very  mUch  better,  and  could  begin  to  realise  the  hope  of  the 
founders  of  the  Society. 

We  have  to  thank  a  large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  for  the  admirable 
addresses  they  have  given  to  us  and  have  allowed  us  to  reproduce. 

Addresses  in  Geography,  History,  Zoology,  Botany,  Biology,  Anthropology,  Com- 
mercial Education  in  its  relation  to  Geography,  TrayelB,  Local  Geography,  and  upon 
Sciences  related  to  Geography  have  been  delivered. 

With  great  generosity  these  addresses  have  been  g^en  to  us,  and  of  the  fifty 
(or  thereabouts)  there  are  few  which  do  not  reach  a  veiy  high  standard  of  excellence 
for  their  scientific,  commercial,  and  literary  value. 

The  following  list  comprises  those  only  which  have  been  printed  in  our  Journal, 
but,  in  addition,  we  have  had  at  the  library  meetings  many  oral  communications  of 
great  value  which  we  are  not  able  to  reproduce. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

On  the  Necessity  of  Thorough  Teaching  in  General  Geography  as  a  Preliminary 
to  the  Teaching  of  Commercial  (Geography.    Mr.  H.  J.  llackinder,  M.A. 

On  the  Teaching  of  Geography  in  Ruasia.    Dr.  H.  R.  Mill,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.E. 

The  Report  to  the  Council  on  Geographical  Education,  with  proposals  for  prizes 
jnd  certificates  for  an  examination  in  the  Geography  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  by 
the  children  of  primary  schools  of  the  Seventh  Standard  and  upwards. 


On  the  Present  State  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and  the  paramount  necessity  of  a 
thorough  revision.    Mr.  H.  T.  Crook,  CLE. 

Report  of  Delegate  to  the  British  Association  Meeting  at  Leeds  in  1890. 

Earth  Soulptnre  by  Water.    Map.    Mr.  M.  Stirrup,  F.G.S. 

Caucasian  Photographs. 

OOMHKBOIAL  GBOQRAFHT. 

The  Negotiations  of  Duke  Frederick  III.  of  Holstein-Gottorp  with  Russia  and 
Persia  concerning  the  scheme  lor  bringing  the  Persian  Trade  through  HoUtein- 
•Gottorp,  A.D.  1633-1640. 

British  Trade  with  North  Africa.    Mr.  G.  Jacoby. 

The  Trade  of  Morocco. 
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JJOCAL  GB06BAFHT. 

A  fVerton  Wiud's  Geogi^y,  ffirtoty  and  State.    OouneiDor  W>>«ltit^ 
Dewiiptioo  of  a  CoDtoor  Map  of  Hoddenfield  and  Dirtrict    Mr.  F.  D.  Klng^ 
Th«Biilns  of  QallowayxANoieandCoaqwriMn.   Mr.  W.  G.  Black,  F.R.CJS.EL, 
F.aM.& 


Notea  on  the  Manchert«r  Bainlall  daring  the  twelve  jean  1878  to  1SS9.     Map. 
Eter.  L.  C.  CMartelli,  M^^  Fh.D. 

Qoeenfland  Meteorology  and  Mr.  C.  Wraggcb 

nOGBAFHICAL. 

His  Ezoellency  Li  Hang  Chang.    Portrait     Bev.  F.  Galpin. 
KOamille  Doulii 
Dr.  L.  Wolt 

"  Unknown  France."  The  Hydrology  of  the  CSaiuses  of  Languedoc,  &c. :  A 
Chapter  on  Denudation  and  the  R^me  of  Underground  Waters.  Map.  Mr.  Mark 
Stirrup,  F.Q.S. 

Normandy :  History  and  GeDgraphy.    Mr.  R  W.  MeOor. 

ASIA. 

The  Forests  of  Abkhasia.  Map  and  Illustrationa.  Mr.  Douglas  W.  FreshfieU, 
Hon.  Sec  R.G.S. 

On  the  Opening  of  the  Yangtse-Eiang  River  to  Navigation. 

The  Sulphur  Springs  of  Formosa.    Illustration.    Mr.  J.  Rippon. 

Notes  on  the  Armenians  in  Asia  Minor.    Mr.  J.  T.  Bent,  F.R.G.S. 

New  Trade  Routes  into  Persia.    Mr.  H.  F.  B.  Lynch. 

PievtsoflTs  Expedition  in  Central  Asia 

Prince  Henry  of  Orleans  and  M.  Bonvalot's  Journey  through  Central  Asia. 

AFRICA. 

The  Fjort :  The  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Native  Congo  People.  Mr.  R.  EL 
Dennett 

The  Island  of  San  Thom^  and  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.    Mr.  J.  Rippon. 

The  Transvaal :  History,  Gteography,  Minerals,  and  Progress.  Portrait  and  Mapw 
Ifr.W.T.Campbea 

The  Stanley  Reception.  Speeches  of  Mr.  Stanley  in  Manchester  and  of  Dr. 
Parke  at  Newcastle. 

The  Lakes  of  East  Central  Africa :  The  Map  Development  Maps.  Mr.  J.  Em 
Reed. 

The  Mediterranean :  Physical  and  Historical.  Map.  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  R.  Lambert 
Playfair,  K.C.M.G. 

Nyasaland  and  British  Exploration.  The  Yen.  Archdeacon  Maples,  Rev.  Dr. 
Kerr  Cross,  Mr.  J.  M.  Moir,  and  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Manchester. 

Zululand  :  Its  Geography  and  History.    Map.    Miss  Colenso. 

The  Nile  :  History  of  Discovery  and  Cartography.    Maps.    Mr.  J.  H.  Reed. 

The  Cameroons  Region.    Exploration  by  Dr.  Zintgraff. 

Mount  Ruwenzori  (Mountains  of  the  Moon). 
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KOBTH  AlOEBIOA. 

Stone  Monnments  in  Norbh- Western  Iowa  and  South- Western  Minnesota.  Mr.  T. 
H.  Lewis. 

Los  Angeles  and  Southern  California.    Mr.  L  W.  Thompson. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

On  the  Opening  of  the  Upper  Amazonian  Regions  as  a  Field  for  EInglish  Enter- 
prise. 

An  Expedition  to  the  Upper  Amazon. 

AUSTRALASIA  AND  OCEANIA. 

Rossel  Island :  A  Cannibal  Island.    Mr.  Basil  Thomson. 

British  New  Guinea :  Its  Geography,  and  the  Manners  ftnd  Customs  of  the 
Natives.    Mr.  W.  D.  Pitcaim,  F.R.G.S. 

Notes  of  the  Recent  Development,  Explorations,  and  Commercial  Geography 
of  North  Borneo.    Mr.  A.  Cook. 

Sir  W.  Macgregor's  Ascent  of  Mount  Victoria  and  Ezplor  ons  of  the  Owen 
Stanley  Range.    Mr.  J.  P.  Thomson,  F.R.S.G.S. 

The  Island  of  Eadavu.    Mr.  J.  P.  Thomson,  F.R.S.G.S. 

In  addition  to  these  formal  papers  we  have  had  during  the  year  a  large  number 
of  communications  from  China,  the  Gold  Coast,  the  Congo,  South  Africa,  North 
Africa,  the  Red  Sea,  North  America,  France,  Switzerland,  and  other  places,  and  the 
colonies  of  the  Empire,  on  matters  of  interest  and  of  commercial  importance. 

The  work  of  this  department  of  the  Society  must  in  time  become  greatly  enlarged, 
and  it  will  tend  to  the  increase  of  knowledge  and  goodwill  of  those  whose  duty  it 
may  be  to  conduct  it,  although  a  large  part  of  it  may  not  be  available  for  the  general 
use  of  the  Society. 

'  The  useful  work  of  the  "  Yictorians,"  who  have  addressed  many  meetings  for 
the  Society  with  great  advantage  to  those  who  have  heard  them,  is  dealt  with  in  the 
separate  report  of  their  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  W.  Grindley. 

These  young  men  are  laying  the  Society  under  a  deep  debt  of  obligation  by 
giving  unrequited  labour.  They  are  enabled  to  do  their  work  more  efficiently  in  con- 
sequence of  our  excellent  lantern  and  the  large  collection  of  slides  we  have  been  able 
to  form  already,  and  they  have  shown  their  disinterestedness  during  the  season  by 
reducing  somewhat  the  cost  of  the  lantern  apparatus. 

The  exhibition  of  Geographical  appliances  itself,  open  for  six  weeks,  and  the 
masterly  addresses  given  on  the  subject,  and  the  examination  by  the  Society  of  the 
condition  of  the  teaching  of  Geography  in  the  locality,  are  now  producing  the  desired 
result  in  more  efficient  Geographical  teaching.  Besides  these  more  public  usee  of  the 
Society,  the  valuable  Library,  and  the  increasing  number  of  applications  for  information 
and  advice  from  the  officials  of  the  Society,  is  very  encouraging. 

The  increase  of  the  Library  is  very  remarkable.  A  few  additions  have  been  made 
by  purchase — not  so  many  as  we  ought  to  have  had,  if  funds  would  have  allowed. 
But  from  publishers,  private  persons  not  connected  with  the  Society,  from  corres- 
ponding societies  and  institutions,  from  foreign  governments,  and  from  some  depart* 
ments  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  we  have  gratefully  received  curiosities,  books, 
maps,  atlases,  diagrams,  pictures,  portnuts,  until  our  shelves  are  overloaded,  and  we 
have  material  we  cannot  use  to  the  utmost  profit  for  the  want  of  proper  accommo- 
dation. 
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A  large  oollection  of  kntem  ■lides  has  been  added  to  the  library,  and  we  luiEve 
now  a  capital  lantern,  which  has  been  naed  in  the  past  seaaon  with  great 
The  "  VictoriaDB''  have  done  most  effeotiTe  work  in  thePhotogmphiedepartmeBk 
graphing,  making  lantern  BUdee^  having  charge  of  the  lantern,  and  acting  as 
ataratore  in  the  meetingB  of  the  Socieiy,  all  haa  been  done  so  nngractgiiigly 
oontinnoiuly  that  this  part  of  their  work  meriti  special  approbation. 

We  ahould  have  been  glad  to  find  Professore  of  Geography  appointed  at 
College^  LiTerpool  College^  and  the  Yorkshire  College.  We  were  very  gbd  to  note  tlia* 
evening  lectores  were  to  be  given  at  Owens  College  on  Commercial  History  and  Geo- 
graphy, that  Commercial  Geography  is  taking  its  place  in  theeveningachoole^attfaetBcfc- 
nical  schools,  and  in  the  scheme  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  present  and  pieen 
ing  need  is  tor  oompetent(teacheri  of  Commercial  Geography,  and  th^  are  diflknlt  to 
find,  and  will  only  be  produoed  slowly.  If  the  teaching  is  taken  op  as  a  mere  doty, 
it  will  be  mere  taekwork,  and  the  teirhing  will  fail ;  but  if,  in  addition  to  the 
requisite  knowledge^  there  is  sustaining  enthusiasm  in  the  teacher,  the  anbjeet  will 
beoome  of  great  interest  and  value  both  to  teacher  and  pupils.  To  the  nuasioDary  of 
every  creed  the  Society  sends  help  in  many  ways,  to  the  oommereial  man  it  opena  aqp 
avenues  of  knowledge  In  relation  to  his  special  subject  which  he  can  hardly  obtain 
elsewhere^  to  the  educationist  it  gives  enoouragement  and  tools  of  oonaidenhle  vahie^ 
and  to  the  historian  and  soientiBt  it  is  of  inestimable  value.  There  is  learning  for  the 
learned,  and  for  the  unlearned  there  are  numerous  practical  leaeons  on  Home  and  Fose^gn ' 
Geography  which  arouse  interest^  leave  happy  impreesions  for  the  future,  and  h^  to 
make  a  fuller  and  more  complete  fife. — I  beg  to  remain,  yours  respectfully, 

Eli  SowiBBum,  Secretary. 


The  Society  has  suffered,  during  the  year,  very  heavy  losses  by  the  death  of  some 
of  its  most  important  members,  some  of  whom  have  given  a  good  deal  of  service  to 
the  Society,  and  all  of  whom  were  in  hearty  accord  with  its  objects.  Their  plaoee 
win  be  difficult  to  fill  again,  and  it  is  with  great  regard  to  their  memory  and  sympathy 
for  the  loss  that  we  record  some  of  their  names.    They  are : — 


Mr.  Daniel  Adamson,  JP., 
Miss  Lydia  Becker, 
Mr.  G.  B.  Blair, 
Mr.  Thoe.  Bostock, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Edwards, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Grafton,  J.P., 


Mr.  J.  F.  Hutton,  J.P. 
Mr.  J.  Clarkson  Johnson, 
Mr.  Alfred  E.  Longdon, 
The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Oakley, 
Councillor  MoFkrlane, 
and  others. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  "VICTORIANS"  TO  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE 

SOCIETY  ON  THEIR  WORK. 

Mt  Lords,  Ladiis,  and  Gintlbmen, — It  i9  now  over  four  yean  ago  sinoe  the 
*<VictoriaiiB*'  were  called  into  being.  The  purpoee  set  before  them  was  the  per- 
formance of  practical  woi^  in  Geography ;  and  commencing  with  a*  aeries  of  thirteen 
maps  for  the  Jubilee  Exhibition  they  have  followed  up  ttiis  purpose  with  as  much 
zeal  as  perhaps  was  practically  possible,  considering  the  claims  thdr  daily  labour 
made  upon  them. 

Last  year  the  work  of  lecturing  was  taken  up,  on  the  suggestion  and  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Sowerbutts,  with  great  vigour,  over  twenty  lectures  and  addresses 
being  given  during  a  period  of  seven  months. 

The  following  have  been  delivered  :  Six  for  the  Working  Men's  Clubs  Aasodation, 
on  "  The  Stanley  Expedition  for  the  ReUef  of  Emin  Pasha,"  illustrated  with  lantern 
views  ;  one  for  the  Home  Beading  Union,  on  **  The  Mediterranean  :  A  Study  in  Com- 
parative Geography,"  illustrated  with  a  series  of  maps  specially  drawn  for  the  lecture ; 
two  for  the  Leigh  Literary  Society,  on  *^  Commercial  Geography"  and  **  Across  Africa 
with  Stanley,"  with  maps,  diagrams,  and  lantern  views ;  one  for  the  Oldham  Corpora- 
tion, in  the  Public  Free  Library,  on  ''Stanley's  Latest  Expedition,"  with  lantern 
views;  one  to  the  members  of  the  Shaw  (Oldham)  Literaiy  Institute,  on  ''Polar 
Eiploration,"  with  lantern  views ;  and  the  remainder  for  societies  in  Manchester  and 
neighbourhood,  chiefly  at  the  request  of  our  members,  on  "  Stanley's  Expeditions," 
*'The  Nile  and  its  Heroes,"  "The  Congo,"  " Polar  Exploration,"  "The  Romance  of 
Geography,"  "  South  America,"  "  India,"  and  others  relating  to  mission  work  ii; 
the  "Dark  Continent" 

Addresses  have  also  been  given  to  the  children  of  several  Sunday  Schools,  of 
different  denominations,  on  subjects  having  a  relation  to  Gksography  and  Missions. 

Lantern  views,  maps,  diagrams,  and  curios  have  been  freely 'used  to  give  interest 
to  the  subjects. 

In  all  places  the  lectures  and  addresses  have  been  received  with  keen  appreciation 
by  lai^  and  oftentimes  crowded  audiences. 

In  addition  to  this  work  the  "  Victorians  "  have  given  two  lantern  entertainments 
for  the  Practical  and  Recreative  Evening  Classes* Association  and  one  for  the  Adelphi 
(Salford)  Lads'  Club  ;  also  lantern  and  musical  entertainments  to  the  inmates  of  the 
Manchester  Workhouse  at  Crumpeall ;  to  the  children  of  members  belonging  to  the 
Geographical  Society;  and  to  the  children  of  the  Deaf  and  Diunb  Schools,  Old 
Traflford. 

Several  friends  gave  their  valued  assistance  in  the  musical  part  of  the  enteitain* 
ments,  and  to  these  the  "  Victorians  "  tender  their  warmest  thanks. 

This  slight  sketch  of  the  work  done  during  the  past  winter  session  (which 
does  not  include  the  ordinary  work  of  preparing  maps,  making  analyses  of  journals,  &c) 
shows  that  this  section  of  the  Manchester  Geographical  Society  is  trying  to  do  some- 
thing, not  only  for  the  Society  itself,  but  also  towards  furthering  the  intellectual  life 
of  the  community. 

Chas.  W.  Grindlet,  Hon.  Sec.  to  the  "Victorians." 
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REVENUE   ACCOUNT, 
Janftary  Ut  to  December  Slti,  1890. 


Db.  £    i.  d.  £    b.  d. 

To  Balance  fron  1889......  4  15  10 

„  Memben'SubacriptionB— 

„4790rdliiai7     489  16    6 

„  SOOAMOcUte    105    0    0 

„  IBodetj    2    2    0 

59«  18    6 

„  Bank  Intoreit  13    7 


£002  17  11 


Cb.  X     a.    d.   X    a.  d 

By  Ezpenaea  of  Meetlziss.  .  100  IS  10 

„  Journal,  April,    1889,     te> 

June,  1890    S45  18   < 

„  Bent,  Rafeea,  Tuea,  Qmm^ 

Ac 50  16   3 

„  Booka^Mapa,  Binding,  aaid 

Shelvea for Ubxaiy  ....  S2    5   5 

„Adyertialng    e  12     7 

„  Sundry  Expenaea, 

Stationeiy,        Of 

OfBcea,     Poatage, 

riage,  Telegrama    .94     8     7 

101    1    2 

„  Balance  aa  per  General 

Balance  Aoooont  ......  II  17  ^ 


17  11 


GENERAL   BALANCE    ACCOUNT, 
December  SUt,  1890. 


A88ETB.  £    a.  d.  £    a.  d. 

To  Arreara  of  Membera'  Bub- 

Bcriptiona 257    5    0 

„  Stock  of  Joumala 52  15    0 

,,  Lantern  Account : — 

Ooat    22    7  10 

LeaareceiTed 2    5    9 

20    2    1 

„  Amounta  charged  on  Ac- 
count of  1891  :— 

Journal 19  15    6 

Library 12  12    0 

New  Membera 15    0    0 

47    7    6 

„Oaahlnliand, Treasurer..  18  10    9 
,,  „  Secretary..  S6  10    8 

54    7    6 

„  Balance     of     Deficiency 

Account,  Jan.  lat 85    7    8 

„  Leas  Donations  ..610 
,,  Stanley  Meet- 
ing Surplus..  30  13    9 
„  Bauinoe        of 
Revenue a/c.  11  17    9 

54  12    0 

30  15    2 

£402  12    2 


,  LlABILITin.                                            £     s.    d. 

'  By  Eleven  Life  Membership  Bubocrlp- 

{  tlona  in  Reserve 115  10   O 

!    „  Acoountk  Sundry  owing S47   i   i 


£462  12   3 


Audited  and  found  correct, 


(Signed) 


THEODORE  GREGORY,  F.CJu,       lAuditon. 
WILLUM  ALDRED,  F.C.A,  J-Auowon. 


June  24th,  1891. 
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LIST  OF  JOURNALS,  MAPS,  ATLASES,  dc, 

ACQUIRED  BY  THE  SOCIETY  FROM  1886  TO  1890,  NOW  IN  THE  LIBRARY, 

With  an  indication  of  some  of  the  principal  papers  in  the  JoumaU  for 

1889  and  1890. 


«*«  Only  the  most  important  articles  have  been  Indicated  from  the  Joumals  of 
Corresponding  Societies.  A  very  lai^  number  of  smaller  articles  of  great  interest  will 
be  found  on  reference  to  the  books  themselves. 


OORBESPONDING  SOCIETIES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Edinburgh.  The  Scottish  Geographical  Magazine.  Vols.  I.,  1885,  to  VI.,  1890  (No. 
11,  1890,  missing). — 1889:  (1)  History  of  Telegraphic  Communication  with 
India,  by  Qen.  Sir  R.  M.  Smith.  District  of  Chiengmai,  Siam,  by  W.  J. 
Archer.  Inland  Ice  of  Greenland,  by  H.  Rink, ^2)  The  Andamans  and 
Andamanese,  by  CoL  T.  Gadell.  The  Transvaal,  by  S.  P.  Ford.  The  Philippine 
Islands,  by  W.  A.  Taylor. — (8)  Islands  of  Melanesia,  by  R.  H.  Codrington.  Dr. 
livin^tone  and  Lake  Bangp^veolo,  by  K  G.  Ravenstein  (map).  Earthquake 
Shocks  in  Edinbui^h  District^  by  R.  Richardson  (map). — (4)  Explorations  in  the 
Atlas,  by  Joseph  Tbomson. — (6)  Letter  from  H.  M.  Stanley  (map).  Samoa,  by 
G.  A.  Turner  (map).  The  Portuguese  in  Nyassaland,  by  J.  Batalha-Reis.-— (6) 
South  American  Rainfall,  by  W.  B.  Tripp  (map).  Scientific  Earth  Knowledge  as 
an  Aid  to  Commerce,  by  H.  R.  Mill. — (6,  9, 11)  The  Cocos-Eeelitig  Islands,  1^ 
H.  B.  Gruppy  (map). — (7)  Astronomical  Observations  from  Quillimane  to  Nortii 
Nyassa  by,  H.  E.  O'Neill  Geography  of  the  Caucasus,  by  V.  Dingelstedt.  Exam- 
ination Scheme  of  R.S.G.S.  (map).— -(8)  Across  Greenland,  by  Dr.F.Nan8en  (portrait 
and  map).  Marine  Deposits,  by  J.  Murray  (map). — (9)  Zambesi  Delta,  by  D.  J. 
Rankin.  (10)  The  East  of  New  Gumea,  by  Basil  Thomson.  The  Present  and 
Future  of  Queensland,  by  C.  Lumholtz.--(ll)  Temperature  of  TidaJ  Estuaries  of 
S.E.  England,  by  H.  C.  Sorby.— (12)  South  Coast  of  Western  Java,  by  H.  B. 
Guppy.  Island  of  Eadava,  by  J.  P.  Thomson. — 1890  :  (1)  Africa:  Spheres 
of  Influence,  by  Gen.  Sir  L.  Pelly.  Letter  from  H.  M.  Stanley. 
Kara  Sea  and  Route  to  North  Pole,  by  Captb  A.  Hovgaard.— (2)  Evolution  of 
Climate,  by  Prof.  J.  G^eikie  (maps).  Physical  Basis  of  Political  .Geography,  by 
H.  J.  Mackinder. — (8)  Around  and  About  Armenia,  by  CoL  M.  S.  Bell  Wall  of 
Derbend,  by  Hon.  J.  Abercrombie  (map). — (4)  Borderlands  between  Geology  and 
Geography,  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle  (map).  Vertical  Relief  of  the  Globe,  by  H. 
R.  Mill  (map).  Southern  California,  Past  and  Present,  by  Prof.  W.  G.  Blaikie.— 
(5)  The  Vikings,  by  P.  Du  Chaillu.  Recent  Explorations  in  Peru  and  Bolivia,  by 
H.  Guillaume. — (6)  The  Stevenson  Road  Country,  by  Rev.  D.  Eerr  Cross  (map). 
The  Mapping  of  the  World,  by  J.  G.  Bartholomew  (map).  Map  Projections,  by 
W.  A.  Taylor.— (7)  The  Emin  Pasha  Relief  Expedition,  by  H.  M.  Stanley  (mapf ).— 
(7,  8)  Voyage  Inland  from  Canton,  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Dickson. — (8)  Russian  Lap- 
landers, by  V.  Dingelstedt. — (9)  The  Maltese  Islands,  by  John  Murray  (map  and 
plates).— (10)  Physical  Features  of  Brazil,  bv  J.  W.  Wells.  Present  State  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  by  H.  T.  Crook. — (12)  A  Railway  Through  Southern  Persia,  by 
Major-Gen.  Sir  F.  Goldsmid.    Spanish  Honduras,  by  W.  Pilcher. 

Glasgow.  Proceedings  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow.  Vols.  XVI.,  1884- 
1885  ;  XVIL,  1886-86  ;  XVIII.,  1886-87  ;  XIX.,  1887-88  ;  XX.,  1888-89  ;  XXL, 
1889-90.— 1888-9 :  Chili,  Present  Position  and  Future  Prospects,  by  J.  C. 
Rogers,  Vice-Consul  (with  map).  Fisheries  in  Relation  to  Civilisation,  by  W.  A. 
Smith.  Primitive  Aryan  Civiliwtion,  by  Dr.  J.  Colville.  Land  Ownership  in 
Scotland,  by  R.  T.  Younger,  M.A.,  LL.B.  State  Purchase  of  Land  in  Ireland, 
by  M.  Davidson,  M.A.,  LL.B.  Magnetic  Constants  of  Earth's  Field,  by  A. 
tiknakadate,  B.Sc.  Agricultural  Education  in  this  Country  and  Abroad,  by  C. 
M.  Aikman.    "  Ticketed  Houses  **  of  Glasgow,  by  Dr.  Russell. 
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GlaMon  Dock,  Lanatfter.  X^Iudonometric  Time  Tables,  nicutrmied  with  NnznotHis 
ChartB  and  Plates.  Tahlea  for  the  Lancashire  Coast  (1888,  86pp.),  I^uicuhire 
Coast  and  Bristol  Channel  (1889,  170pp ;  1890,  278pp.),  by  W.  if.  Graenwood, 
RRMetSoo. 

Leeds.  Report  of  the  Yorkshire  Union  of  Mechanics'  Institutes.  1873, 1877,  1878; 
1879, 1880, 1881, 1882, 188i,  1885, 1888,  1889, 1890. 

LiTerpooL  Beport  of  the  Committee  of  the  Free  Public  Library,  Muaenm,  and 
Walker  Art  GhUleiy.    Thirty-sixth,  1889  ;  thirty-seyenth,  1890. 

LiyerpooL    Ruea/rck^  a  Monthly  Illustrated  Journal  of  Sdeooe.     Edited  by  A.  K. 
Tait.    F.LC,   Aw.  YoL    I.,    Nos.    4-6,    1888;  7-12,    1889.      IL,   Noa.    18-18, 
1889;    19-24,    1890.— Portrait    GaUeiy— Portraits    and    BiognphieB    of    th« 
following:  (4)  Professor  T.  O.  Bonney,  D.Sa,  F.B.S. ;  (6)  R.  A.  Proctor,  «  a 
F.R.A.S. ;  (6)  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.RS.,  &e. ;  (7)  J.  W.  DaTM,  F.G^ 
Ac  ;  (8)  Arabella  B.  Buckley  (Mrs.  Fisher) ;  (9)  Professor  W.  Boyd  Dawkiiia, 
M.A.,  F.RS.,  fta ;  (10)  Professor  T.  H.  Huxley,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  &c. ;  (11)  Pro- 
fessor  Sir  W.  Thomson,  M.A.,  fto. ;  (12)  Sir  R.  &  Ball,  LL.D.,  F.R.a  ;  (18)  Sir 
J.  W.  Dawson,  C.M.a.,  fto. ;  (1^)  ^  B.  Chevreul ;  (15)  Professor  W.  H.  Flower, 
C.B.,  &a ;  (18)  H.  C.  Sorby,  LL.D.,  fto.  ;  (19)  Sir  F.  A.  Abel,  CK,  D.C.L^  &e. ; 
(20)  Professor  Q.  J.  Komanea,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  fta ;  (21)  Professor  J.  W.  Judd, 
F.R.S.,  fta  ;  (22)  late  S.  A.  Adamson,  F.G.a  ;  (28)  William  Peugelly,  F^S. ; 
(24)  Professor  G.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  James  Bell,  C.K,  ftc— (4,  ^)  Scientific 
Aspects  of  various  Health  Resorts.    Reports  of  various  Scientific  Sodaties. — 
(6,  7)  Durham  Salt  District,  by  K  Wilson,  F.G.a  (with  sketches).— (18,  14, 15) 
Evolution  of  the  Colorado  Ca&on,  by  W.  Hewitt^  B.Sc.  (illustrated). — (19)  LunmH 
osity  of  Plants  by  T.  W.   Dicker.— (20)  Ship  Railways,  by  R.  Holhmd.— (21) 
Dust  in  the  Air,  by  Dr.  McPherson.— (22)  CkMst  Erosion  in  Torkshtrci,  by  Rev. 
E.  M.  Cole,  MJL.— (28)  Salt  Districts  of  North  America,  by  T.  Ward,  J.P.     Ship 
PreservatiDn    from    (Corrosion,  by  R.  Holland. — (24)  Bees   and    Flowers     by 
G.  W.  Bulman,  M.A. 

London.    The  Aborigines'  Friend.    Vol  IIL,  No.  11,  1888. 

London.  The  Anti-SUvery  Reporter.  VoL  VIII.,  Nos.  2-6,  1888 ;  IX.,  1-6, 
1889;  X.,  1-6,  1890.-1889:  (1)  Revolution  in  Uganda.- (2)  H.  M.  Stan- 
ley's  Journey  in  Central  Africa. — (8)  Slavery  in  Zianrihar  and  Pemba^  by  Bishop 
Smytbies.— (4)  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company.— (5)  Slave  IVade  in  Zan- 
zibar and  Pemba.  British  Zambesia.— (6)  Tippoo  Tib.— (6,  &c.)  Anti-Slavery 
Congress  at  Brussels.— 1890 :  (1,  2)  H.  M.  Stanley  and  the  Slave  Trade.— (2) 
Present  Condition  of  Egypt— (3)  H.  M.  Stanley  in  England.  Tropical  &sl 
Africa  :  A  Ten  Yean'  Review,  by  Dr.  Felkin  (with  sketch  map).  The  History 
of  the  Stevenson  Road.  The  West  Indies,  by  H.  Fowler.— (4)  Imperial  British 
East  Africa  Company. — (6)  Slavery  among  the  Crhins  (Burmah). 

Loudon.  L'Armenie,  Journal  Politique  et  Litt^raire.  First  year.  Noa.  1,  2,  3,  7, 8^ 
9, 11, 12,1890.^(1)  Arts  and  Crafto  of  Armenians  in  Russia.  Short  Histoiy 
of  the  People  of  Ararat. — (2)  Unpublished  Eastern  Tales  :  Adam  and  Eve,  Csia 
and  Abel.---(8-12)  History  of  the  Study  of  the.  Armenian  Language  in  Europe^ 
by  Professor  G.  A.  Schrumpf. — (12)  What  the  Armenians  Want 

London.  Journal  of  the  East  India  Association.  Vol.  XVI.,  1-6,  1884  ;  XVIL,  1-5, 
1885  ;  XVIII.,  2-4,  1886 ;  XIX.,  1-7,  1887 ;  XX.,  1-5,  1888  ;  XXL,  1,  2,  3, 5, 
1889  (No.  4  missing) ;  XXII.,  1-5,  1890.-1889  :  (1)  Value  of  European  and 
Native  life  in  India,  by  P.  M.  Tait,  F.R.S.S.,  &c— (2)  The  Indian  National  Con- 
gress, by  C.  W.  Whish.— (5)  The  Finanoial  Condition  of  India,  by  A.  K.  CkmneO. 
1890 :  (1)  India  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  Sir  R.  Temple. — (2)  Preeervatioii 
of  Industrial  Arts  of  India,  by  C.  P.  Clarke. — (8)  Some  Results  of  the  Permaasnt 
Settlement,  by  H.  J.  Reynolds. — (5)  Proposed  Organisation  of  Army  in  India,  hy 
G^eral  Sir  0.  Cavenagh. 

London.  Journal  of  Education  :  A  Monthly  Record  and  Review.  Nos.  224-233, 
March-December,  1888 ;  234-245,  January-December,  1889  ;  246-257,  Januaiy- 
December,  1890.— (234-5-7-8)  Principles  of  Physical  Education,  by  C.  Roberta 
(237)  A  Bureau  of  Education,  by  Sir  P.  Magnus.— (238)  My  Assistant  Masters, 
by  Ascott  R.  Hope.— (240)  Teaching  of  English,  by  C.  Lowry.— (242)  Natural 
Development  of  Faculty,  by  Mrs.  Corbett. — (243)  Higher  Commercial  Educattoo, 
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by  T.  W.  Haddon.— (244)  The  New  Law  on  the  Oommon  Schools,  Norway. — 
(246)  The  Limtta  of  EducatioD,  by  C.  Colbeok.  Subject  Teaching  ▼.  Form 
Teaching,  by  K  Iff.  Glark.--(247)  History  and  Mock-History,  by  R.  F.  Charles.— 
(248)  Intellectual  Education  at  Public  Schools,  by  S.  Lnptoo.— (249)  Dr.  Fitch 
and  the  American  Schools. — (260-51)  Scholarships  from  Public  Elementary  slchools,. 
by  F.  Bond.— (261)  The  History  of  Bducational  Museums,  by  W.  H.  Widgery. 
Manual  Training,  by  O.  Ricks,  B.Sa— (252)  Leipsio  v.  Naas.— (254)  Italian  Edu- 
cation (by  an  finglishman  in  Italy). — (256)  Education  System  of  Qirls*  Schools 
compared  with  that  of  Boys,  by  D.  Beale. 

London.    Egypt  Exploration  Fund.    Annual  Report^  1886-7. 

London.  Circulars  from  the  Emigrants*  Information  Office,  81,  Broadway,  London. 
Combined  CTirculars  for  Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa.  July,  October,. 
1888  ;  January,  April,  July,  October,  1889  ;  January,  April,  July,  October,  1890. 

London,  Le  Haiasdan,  Organs  de  rAssodation  Patriotique  Arm6nienne.  First  year. 
Noa.  1,  2,  7,  8,  9, 10, 11,  12,  13,  14.  1889.  Contaiuing  News,  Correspondence,, 
fta,  about  Armenia,  printed  in  both  French  and  Armenian. 

London.  The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Vol.  XVIIL,  Parts  1-4,  1886 ;  XIX,  1-4,  1887  ;  XX.,  1-4,  1888  (1889,  none 
received)  ;  XXII.,  1-4, 1890.— 1890  :  (1)  Adventures  of  Japanase  Sailor  in  Malay 
ArchipeUffo,  1764-71,  by  W.  G.  Aston.      Archaeological  Excavation  in  India,  by 

A.  Rea.— (2)  Early  History  of  Northern  India,  by  J.  F.  Hewitt— (2,  3,  4> 
Early  History  of  B^nada  Literature,  by  £.  L.  Rice. — (8)  Chinese  Antiquity, 
by  H.  J.  Allen  ;  and  other  valuable  papers  and  information. 

London.  Royal  CoUege  of  Science  Magaaine  (late  Science  Schools  Journal).  Con- 
ducted by  the  Students  of  the  Royal  College  of  SdoDce,  South  Kensington.  No. 
1,  1886;  2-7,  1887;  8-16,  1888;  17-22,  1889;  23-27,  1890.— Our  Country 
Cousins.— (19)  Torkshire  College,  Leeds..— (20)  University  College,  Aberystwith. 
(21)  Queen's  College,  Cork.  Cycling  in  Dauphin^  and  Savoy,  by  G.  A.  J.  Cole. 
(25)  Dredging  in  the  Irish  Sea,  by  G.  J.  Hill.— (26)  Sir  Warington  W.  Smyt^ 
F.R.S ,  in  Memoriam,  by  Ben  Howe.— (27)  Professor  Huxley,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. : 
An  Autobiography  (with  portrait).  —  (30)  Professor  J.  W.  Judd  (with  por« 
trait).    Geology  of  South  African  Diamond  Fields,  by  H.  D.  Griffiths,  A.RS.M. 

London.  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  from  the  commencement, 
1830  to  1890.— 1889 :  (1)  Southern  Morocco  and  the  Atlas  Mountains,  by  J. 
Thomson  (map).  Visit  to  Shesbouan,  by  W.  B.  Harris. — (2)  Journeys  in  Central 
Africa,  by  F.  S.  Amot  (map).— (8)  The  Gran  Chaco  and  its  Rivers,  by  Capt.  J. 
Page  (map).  Glacier  Regions  of  Selkirk  Range,  British  Columbia,  by  Rev.  W.  S. 
Gi^n  (map). — (4)  Explorations  on  Chindwin  River,  Upper  Burma,  by  CoL  R.  G. 
Woodthorpe  (map).  Letters  from  F.  C.  Selous,  Upper  Zambesia  (map). 
Formosa,  by  G.  Taylor.— (5)  Letter  from  H.  M  Stanley  (map).  The  Trans- 
caspian  Railway,  by  Hon.  G.  Curzon  (map).  Antanambalana  lUver,  Madagascar, 
by  L.  H.  Ransoms  (map). — (6)  Elxplorations  on  Welle-Mobangi  River,  by  Capt^. 
Vangele.  The  Congo  and  Ngala  and  Aruwimi  Tributaries,  by  J.  R.  Werner 
(map).  Further  Blxplorations  in  the  Caucasus  (map  and  view).— (7)  Vi«it  ta 
Mount  St  Elias,  by  H.  W.  Topham  (with  illustration  and  map). — (8)  Journey 
Across  Greenland,  by  Dr.  F.  Nansen.    Tribes  of  Nortb-Westem  Morocco,  by  W. 

B.  Harris  (with  map). — (9)  Louisiade  and  D'Eotrecasteux  Islands,  New  Guinea,, 
by  B.  H.  Thomson  (map).  Expedition  to  Cockscomb  Mountains,  British  Honduras, 
by  J.  Bellamy  (map)  —(10)  Lake  Tanganyika,  by  E.  C.  Hore(map).— (11)  Valley 
of  Upper  Nile,  by  E.  G.  Ravenstein.  Expedition  Between  the  Queensland 
Boundary  and  the  Telegraph  Line,  Australia,  by  D.  Lindsay  (map). — (12)  Cyprus, 
by  Lieut-General  Sir  R  Biddulph  (map).— 1890:  (1)  The  Bahrein  Islands,. 
Persian  Gult,  by  J.  T.  Bent  (with  map  and  illustrations). — (3)  Chinde  River  and 
Zambesi  Delta,  by  D.  J.  Raukin,  M.RA.S.  (map).  Journey  from  Blantyre 
Towards  the  Loangwa  River,  by  A.  Sharps  (map).  Visit  to  Newly-Emerged 
Falcon  Island,  South  Pacific,  by  J.  J.  Lister,  M.A.  (with  illustrations).— (4)  The 
Owen  Stanley  Range,  l)ew  Guinea,  by  Sir  William  MacGregor,  E.C.M.G.  (map). 
Map  of  Eastern  Africa,  by  J.  T.  Last  (map  in  two  sheets). — (5)  Travel  in  the 
Caucasus,  by  Douglas  W.  Freshfield  (with  illustrations  and  maps).— (6)- 
Geographical  ResiUts  of  Last  Expedition,  by  H.  M.  Stanley  (map).  Ascent  to- 
Sununit  of  Kilima-njaro,  by  Dr.  Hans  Meyer  (maps).    Journey  Through  Mashona- 
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hud  in  1889,  hj  Bi^  Bar.  O.  W.  H.  Kn^it  Braee  (mapX  (7) 
Solomoii  Idy¥k»  bj  a  If.  Woodford  (map).  (8)  Kcplontioni  m 
AmlGiior.lij  J.T.B«nt(inapX— (9)  Tho  Kanm  Bifvr,  and  Sovt^Wo*  P< 
bj  Hoo.  O.  Cimon  (m^M).  Aeros  Lmkfaui  to  IspalMn,  bj  BL  B.  Lyneii  CflMpV 
(10)  liMitemnt  Vaogfau's  JoiinMy  m  BMtern  Penia»  bj  Major^Soocnl  Str  F. 
Ooldnid,  CBu,  K.C^X  Yotuba  and  CoUmj  oi  Im^  fay  Sir  A.  XkOoD^, 
KCKG.— (11)  7i»mb<wia,  bj  K  A.  Maond  (nMpX  Tho  Fntitian  o€  Africa 
{mMp),--{12)  firttkh  Oentnl  A^ioB^  bj  H.  &  Johnrtoii,  Cl&  (map).  I^aka 
Kyaam  to  the  Upper  Zambea  Bifvr,  bj  A.  Sharpe  (map). 

liandiMter.    Art  MaaBom.    fiaport  1885,  1886,  1888-89, 1889-90.      Tf^i>.iWwA>    i,j 
T.  C.  HoniaU,  and  an  Aoooont  of  tlia  Objaet  and  Woik  o<  the  Mi 


lUndMBter    C^lMmber  of  Comraam.     Ammal  Beporta,  1886  to  189a — 1889 

taiiM  abo  Addrama  on  Indkn  Bailwaji^  bj  J.  Werthnd  aid  liea^-CdloocI 
Ifanyat, 

Kanefacater.     (Thamber  of  CoaaDone    Monthly  Baeord,    Noa.  1-12,    1890.  —  (1) 
Bomian  Exported  Foreign  Tirade  of  Greaoa—<2)  Anf^o-FnoATnUj  Brnpectit^ 
Bomidariea  m  Weat  AfriciL— (8)  Cotton  Trade,  by  Jamei  Jardina.    African  Oil 
Biven  Diitriet     FumiDg  in  Western  United  Statea.     Boaeian  T^nda  with 
China.--<4)  Britieh  Trade  with  Mezica   Siam.   French  Trade  and  Indortry,  1889L 
Population  of  Qreeoe. — (5)  Commercial  Geography,  by  Dr.  Ll   GL   PaimiUiiTi 
Wealth  of  India,  and  the  Hindrancaa  to  iCa  Inereaae,  hf  Wm.  Birk  Myre.— (6) 
Gotton  Indnstiy  in  AoBtria-Hongaiy.    Bailwaya  in  India.    The  Peniaa  Kada 
vid  Trebiaond.— (7)  The  Congo  Free  State.    The  Salonioa  Trade  Bonte  to  the 
Dannbian  Stateu---(8)  IVodaction  of  Ooca  hi  BoIiTia.^9)  Tiade  with  Weatan 
ChiatL    The  Bajpootana  Deaert  Bailway  Sdiemeu    Goal  Mining  in  Bdc^una.— 
(10)  The  Trade  of  Mococoo.— (12)  BaQwaya  in  Northern  IndiiL    Bombay  Cotton 
BiUa. 

MandMater.  The  Co-operatife  Wholeaale  Sooiaty  limited  Annual  for  1881,  188S, 
1884,  1887,  1888,  1889.  1889 :  Bep<»tB  of  the  Co-operatiTa  Wholaaale  Socaafy 
LimHed  of  England  and  Sootbnd.  It  alao  oontains  Oontribataona  on  General 
Commerdal  Qoeationa,  among  othera  a  pH^r  aboat  Commercial  Geography  by 
Bev.  L.  C.  Caaartelli,  Ph.D.y  M.A.,  and  one  giving  an  Account  cd  the  Origm  and 
Development  of  the  Mancheater  Ship  Canal. 

Mancheeter.    Field  Natoraliata'  Society.    Annual  Bapott  of  the  CJommittoCL    1871 
to  1888. 

Maneheeter.  Geological  Sode^a  TnuHaetbna.  Vol  KVIL,  Parte  16, 17, 18, 1883-84. 
XVm^  Part  2, 1884-85. 

Mancheater.    Sdentific  Stndenta^  Aaodation.    Beport  and  Ph)oeediQge  for  1888. 

Mancheeter.  Th€  ShipCanal  Nem,  VoL  L,  Noe.  10-26, 1888 ;  IL,  1-26, 1888-89  ; 
UL,  1-26,  1889  ;  IV.,  1-12,  1889-90  ;  V.,  1,  2,  1890.  Contains  acooonte  of  tiie 
Progreee  of  the  Canal,  and  Short  Kotee  on  Commercial  Subjecte.  Fully  ffloi- 
trated,  chiefly  with  yiewa  on  the  CanaL 

Mancheater.  Ihe  Textile  Mercury.  Vol.  L,  Noe.  1-8,  7,  8, 10-86,  1889  ;  IL,  87-89, 
41-46,  48,  50-54,  56,  57,  59,  61,  62 ;  IIL,  68,  65-68,  70*80,  82,  84-88,  1890.— 
1889  :  Artidea  and  Correepondenoe  about  Textile  Industriee.— (12)  The  Old  Silk 
Mill,  Derby,  by  E.  E.  Maraden  (illastrated).— (17)  Britieh  East  Africa.— (21, 24, 
25,  26,  27)  Egyptian  Tapeetry,  by  Alan  a  Cole  (Olnstntted).— (23)  Bevival  of 
Industaj  in  Inland.— (28)  Africa  ae  a  Source  of  Cotton  Supply,  by  Bev.  A  M. 
Mackay,  C.M.a— 1890  :  (88,  89,  41,  50)  Ancient  Fabrice  and  Bmbroideriee,  bj 
Profeeeor  Dr.  J.  Leeaing.— (42)  France  and  her  Treatiee  of  Commeroa— i[54) 
Weaving  and  Embroidery  in  the  East,  by  Profeeeor  Leasing.— <59)  The  Dr^Miy 
of  Equatorial  Africa. — (61)  Flax  Chilture  in  Belgium. — (68)  Account  of  Denw, 
Ck>lorado,  U.S.— (65)  Cochineal  in  the  C^anaiy  Idanda.— (68)  The  Opening  up  of 
Persia.— (74)  Sisal  Fibre  in  the  Bahamaai— (78)  Carpet-making  in  Syria,  bj 
Consul  Bissinger  (2)  (U.S.  Consul  at  Beyrout).— (79)  Descriptive  Sketch  of  CHradiy. 
(85)  Something  about  Indiarubber. — (86)  Weaving  among  the  Ancient  Germaoi. 

Manchester.  The  Textile  Recorder.  Published  by  John  Heywood,  Mancheiter. 
VoL  IV.,  Nos.  88-44,  1886.  4548 ;  V.,  49-66,  1887,  57-60 ;  VL,  61-68,  1888, 
69-72 ;  VIL,  73-80,  1889,  81-84 ;  VUI.,  85-92,  1890.— In  aU  numbera, 
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about  Oommeroe  between  various  Countriei,  more  eepecially  in  relation  to 
Britain,  and  the  Progrees  of  Textile  Industriee.  In  each  number,  Special  Articles 
about  various  Machines  used  and  operations  performed  in  these  Industries,  with 
many  illustrations,  diagrams,  patterns,  and  specimens.  In  all  numbers :  Designing 
and  Manufacturing,  by  R.  Beaumont,  F.S.A. ;  and  Textile  Colouring,  by 
G.  O'Neill,  F.O.S.,  F.O.A.— 1889  :  (69)  Manchester  Technical  School— (74) 
British  Trtude  Prospects,  by  Sir  R.  Temple. — (80)  Commercial  Interests  in 
West  Africa,  by  Qovemor  Moloney,  of  Lagos. — 1890 :  (84)  Cotton  Crowing  in 
Ceylon.  French  and  Foreign  Competition  m  Senegal — (86)  Woollen  Manufac- 
turers  in  South  Africa. — (87)  English  and  American  Competition  in  South 
America. — (89)  Chinese  and  Japanese  Silk  Culture. — (90)  Japanese  Woollen 
Manufactures. — (94)  How  a  Lace  Curtain  is  Made  (Ulustrated). — (95)  How  the 
First  Spinning  Machinery  was  taken  to  Belgium,  by  W.  E.  A.  Axon.— (86)  School 
Museums. — (98)  New  Technical  Institutes  in  Torkdiirei 

Kewcastle-on-I^Qe.  Journal  of  the  T^eside  G^eographical  Society.  Vol  L,  No.  1, 
1888  ;  Na  2,  1889  ;  No.  3, 1890.^1)  First  Annual  Report— (2)  Scientific  Earth- 
Knowledge  as  an  Aid  to  Commerce,  by  H.  R.  Mill,  D.Sc. — (3)  Through  Darkest 
Africa,  by  H.  M.  Stanley.  Incidents  connected  with  the  Relief  of  ^nin  Pasha, 
by  Surgeon  T.  H.  Parke,  A.M.D.  The  Transvaal  Republic  :  Its  Mines  and 
Minerals,  by  W.  T.  Campbell. 

Salford.  Annual  Report  of  the  Museum  libraries  and  Parks  Committee.  1884-85, 
1885-86, 1886-87, 1887-88, 1888-89. 


MISSIONARY  SOCIETIBS  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

The  Missionary  Societies'  Journals  are  full  of  most  interesting  and  valuable  facts, 
and  some  of  them  are  illustrated  with  maps,  portraits,  views,  and  pictures.  Only 
the  most  important  papers  relating  to  Geography  have  been  indicated. 

Such  Journals  as  The  Baptist,  Church  of  England  (The  Intelligencer),  Catholic 
Mission,  St.  Joseph's  Magazine,  the  Scotch  Missionary  Journals,  and  Cential  Africa, 
are  invaluable. 

Basel.  Jahresbericht  der  Evangelischen  Missions-Gesselchaft  su  Basel. — ^Zweiund- 
siebenzigster,  1887.  Dreiundsiebenzigster,  1888.  Vierundsiebenzigster,  1889. 
FlinfundBiebenzigster,  1890.  Information  respecting  the  Missions  in  South-West 
India,  China,  and  the  Grold  Coast,  and  Cameroons.  Reports  of  the  Secretary  and 
the  Inspector,  with  map  of  South- West  India,  1889.  Report  of  Inspector  Ohler, 
1890. 

Edinburgh.  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Monthly.  December,  1886  ;  October,  1888  ; 
January  to  December,  1889  ;  January  to  December,  1890. — 1889  :  (January)  In 
East  and  Central  Africa.  (June)  Manitoba.  (August)  Simla,  Among  the 
Himalayaa  (September)  To  Porchiavo  and  Back.  (October)  Prof essor  Blaikie  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  (November)  Homeward  Through  Canada. — 1890  :  (February) 
Our  Title  to  Nyasaland.  (Bfarch)  The  Central  Provinces  and  Berar  (map). 
(April)  PrincipiJ  Rainy  on  New  Zealand.  (August)  Sacrifice  of  Our  Nyasa 
Highland  Sanitarium.    (September)  Nyasaland  (map). 

ElinbuT^h.  Church  of  Scotland.  Life  and  Work:  A  Parish  Magarine.  July, 
August,  1889. 

Edinburgh.  The  Church  of  Scotland  Home  and  Foreign  Mission  Record.  Nos. 
67-60,  1889  ;  61-72, 1890.— Interesting  information  on  Mission  Work  in  India, 
China,  Palestine,  Egypt,  the  Colonies,  East  Africa,  Blantyre,  &c,  &c  A  number 
of  interestnng  articles  by  Sir  Chas.  Bernard,  E.aS.L,  F.  F.  Roget,  Esq.,  Mrs. 
Rice,  Rev.  H.  Duncan,  Rev.  J.  Muris,  &c. 

Freiburg  (Baden).  Die  Katholischen  Misaonen.  No.  12,  1887  ;  1-12,  1888  ;  1-12, 
1889 ;  1-12, 1890. — ^This  journal  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  Uie  missionary 
publications,  giving  ArticJee,  Reports,  &c,  dealing  with  the  People,  Topography, 
and  Natural  History  of  the  various  Stations.  The  most  important  articles,  very 
fully  illustrated,  are  here  indicated.— 1889  :   (1,  2)  Asia  Minor.— (1,  2,  3,  6) 
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Dmumcul— {1,  8,  5, 10, 11)  Moroeea— (1,  8,  5.  6,  7,  9,  11)  CfaiML— a.l2) 
AfrkSL— (2)  ICad  U  East  Africa.— {2, 10)  India.— <4)  Chill— (8)  AlsppoL~<8,  9. 
12)  PhiUppiDe  UUnds— (9-11)  Congo  District.— (11)  Kji  Islaoda.— 1890  :  (I,  S) 
CbnacbL— (1-8,  9-12)  India.— {1,  5,  8)  Pliilippine  laknda.— <2,  i,  9,  12)  B^MiL— 
(3)  China.— {4)  Central  Aaia.— <4-6)  Bormah.— (7,  8,  11)  Congo  Dirtziet.— <8> 
Fiji  UlandiL--(10)  Boata  Map  :  StuileT'i  LMt  Joumey  Acroai  Africa.— <1Q,  11> 
Coitral  Africa. 

London.      Mianonarj    Herald   of    the    BaptM    MiMJoniTy   Sodetj.      Aqcnat    t» 
December,  1885;   Jannary  to  December,   1888,   1887,    1888,    1889,    1890.— 
1889  :   The  Congo  MiMon  (nomerone  communieatiooe).      life  of  Ber.  T.  J. 
Comber.    The  Famine  in  China  (eereral  lettera  on  iti  serertty).     A     iilii  iiiii  in 
IJiMioni     The  Late  Mra  Joeeph  Qnmey.    A  Congo  Wedding  Qroap.     Opnus 
PoiKHiing  in  North  China,    kaatem,  Weitem,  Weit  Indian,  and   BimnifMi 
MianoQ  (with  illastrationa).    The  Wathen  MiMon  Hooae.    ICap  of  Stanley  PooL 
Kra.   Ellison  and  Hindu    Ladiea  (portraita).      Groap  of   Congo   ^^rnrfnarini 
(portraita).    India,  Notea  on.    Agra,  The  Leper  Aaylom,  &c.    »K^«^^  North 
China.    The  Bahamaa      The  Aboriginal  Peoplea  of  India.     Scenes  in  P^ib^ 
Boma,  Congo  Biver  (photograph).       Kiola,  Chief  of  Kfndinga.      Madar^ore 
(with  illustratiooa).    Two  O>ngo  Faces  :   A  Congo  Fetiah  (with  iUnstsratioiia). 
Eaat  Bengal    Etoto,  Congo  (iron  smelting,  chief,  and  village,  with  photographaji 
Near  the   Thibet   Frontier.     'San    Salvador,    Africa.      Ghoremment    Female 
Training   College,  Eangatown,  Jamaica.      China'a    Sorrow.      Sunday    Scbooia 
in  India.    Sir  Samuel  Morton  Peto.    Zenana  Missiona     Letters  from  Mia.  H. 
W.   Bentley,   Congo.     Buddhist  Temple  and  Monastery  at  Gyd   (with  Tiews). 
Noki   (from  photpgraph). — 1890  :    Distribution  of  China  Famine  Relief  Food. 
Dikoto,  Cameroona.     Stuiley  Pool,  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Rogers.    The  Ching  Monastery, 
near  Tai  Yuen  Fu  (with  view).     A  Chineae  Tablet     Map  of  Shantung  and 
Shanai.     Heada  of  Congo  Nativea  (with  illuatrations).    La  Tour  Italy  (with  view). 
Ndombi,  an  African  Chief  (with  photograph).    Shantung,  China,  by  Bev.  W.  A 
Wills,    Kingston,  Jamaica,  by  Rev.  J.  &st     Qroup  of  Congo  Miiasionariea  (with 
photographs).    Letter  from  Rev.  Q.  Orenfell,  Bangala.    Kali  Qhat.    The  Late 
Lifiaulwisu,  Mbanga.    Indian  Fruit  Seller  (photograph  in  group).   Ninety-ES^ith 
Beport ;  The  Miaaionariea  ;  Eaatem,  Western,  West  Indian,  European  Mission! ; 
Hiuaioe,  &c,  &c.    Qroup  of  San  Salvador  Boys  and  Rev.  Ross  Phillips.     Biver 
Scenes  in  Bengal.     Letter  from  Bev.  W.  H.  Bentley,  Congo  River.     Calabar 
College,  Jamaica.    The  Cathedral  Buins,  San  Salvador  (with  view).     Patna,  by 
Bev.  J.  Stubbs.  A  Chinese  Thanksgiving  Sheet.  A  Congo  Voyage.  New  Up-Bro- 
Station  at  Upoto.    The  "  Place  "  at  Boloba     Accident  in  Shanghai.    Scenei  at 
Tarokeshors  (with  views).    Taxes  in  the  Congo  Free  State.     Indian  Ferry  Boat 
(with  photograph).    Dacca.    Group  of   Jamaica  Ministers  (with   photograph). 
The  Acting  Gk>vemorGeneral  of  the  Congo  Free  State  on  Missions.    Cuttad[, 
Orissa.    Sir  Cbarlea  Wathen  and  the  Congo  Miasion.    An  Indian  Cremation. 
Bolobo  Boys  Playing  Hockey  (photograph).  Travelling  in  China,  by  Mr.  and  lln. 
Midhurst  (with  views).      The  Fort  of  Cuttack,  or  Eatak  (with  photograph). 
Work  in  Patna,  by  Rev.  H.  Patterson  (with  photograph  of  Elkka).     A  Foneral 
Dance  at  Bolobo,  Upper  Conga    The  Missionary  Qiuld.    Lantern  Slides  and 
Lectures  on  India,  China,  Congo,  &c.,  kc. 

London.  Eighty-Sixth  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  1890.— 
Reporta  of  the  disposal  of  Bibles  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  with  many  excellent 
ethnographic,  linguistic,  and  general  maps,  by  B.  N.  Cust,  LL.D.,  and  others. 

London.  Church  Missionary  Society  for  Africa  and  the  East.  Proceedings  for  the 
years  1883-84,  1885-86,  1886-87,  and  91st  Tear,  1889-90.— Reports  from  West 
Africa,  Yorubu,  Niger,  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Palestine, 
Persia,  India,  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  China,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  North  West 
America,  North  Pacific,  and  a  valuable  Note  on  the  Spelling  of  Native  Names. 
Maps  of  the  World,  Intertropical  Africa,  Eastern  Central  Africa,  The  Mohammedan 
Lands  of  the  East,  North  India,  Western  and  Southern  India  and  Ceylon,  China 
and  Japan,  New  Zealand  (North  Island),  and  British  North  America.  The  maps 
are  very  well  done,  and  are  of  value.  The  great  interest  of  the  Report  is  in 
Uganda,  but  almuat  every  page  is  full  of  matter  both  scientific  and  religioua 
L^ht  is  thrown  on  native  customs,  and  a  good  many  problems  are  nised  for 
wise  and  careful  solution  in  the  attempt  to  civilise  the  savage  and  to  Christianite 
the  more  polished  peoples. 
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London.  Church  Misrionaiy  Intelligenoer  and  Record.  Vol  XIL,  1887  ;  XTTT., 
1888 ;  XIV.,  1889 ;  XY.,  1890.^  XIV. :  Muscat,  Zanzibar,  and  Central 
Africa,  by  A.  M.  Mackay.  Central  India.  Uganda,  by  the  Editor.  The 
Far  West  of  China,  and  Journeys  in  China,  by  Rev.  Q.  H.  Horsburgh.  Journal 
of  Mrs.  Pruen  in  German  East  Af  rioib  Dr.  Bruce  on  the  Caspian.  Cuion  Taylor's 
Critics.  On  Educational  Missions,  by  Bey.  W.  Jukes,  ^e  Red  Indians,  by 
Archdeacon  Phair.  The  Third  Revolution  in  Ufi^anda,  by  A.  M.  Mackay.  The 
House  of  Laymen  on  African  Slavery.  Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism,  by 
Dr.  Eoelle.  James  Frederick  SchSu,  by  Dr.  Cust.  Letters  from  Eastern  Equa- 
tonal  Africa,  by  A.  M.  Mackay,  Revs.  K  C.  Gordon,  Walker,  Price,  Cole,  and 
Wood.  Schools  in  West  Africa,  by  Rev.  F.  NeviH  Archdeacon  Wolfe's  Visit  to 
Fuh  Eien.  Japan,  by  Rev.  E.  W.  Syle,  D.D.  Some  Under-currents  of  Thought 
in  the  Native  Society  of  India,  by  Rev.  E.  H.  Perkins,  Amritsar.  Kin-Shin,  by 
Rev.  A.  B.  Hutchinson.  Ceylon.  Pakhoi,  South  China,  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Horder. 
The  Chu-Chee  Mountains,  by  Rev.  A.  Elwin,  Kashmir :  The  Medical  Mission — 
Visit  of  the  Rev.  R  Clark.  Japan :  Bishop  Wilberforce,  by  Rev.  G.  F.  Warren. 
The  Bedouin,  by  Rev.  John  Zillar.  Three  Weeks  in  Fuh-Ming,  by  Rev.  J.  Mar- 
tin.—  XV.:  The  Destruction  «f  Mpwapwa,  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Price.  North- 
American  Philology,  by  Dr.  Cust.  A  Mohammedan  Manifesto  against  Christian 
Missions.  The  Maories  of  King  Country,  New  Zealand,  by  Rev&  Wiki  te  Pda 
Jttid  Hone  Papahia.  H.  M.  Stanley  on  Uie  Uganda  Mission.  Letters  from  the 
Rev.  R.  H  Walker,  Nyanza.  Mamboia  in  1889,  by  Rev.  A.  N.  Wood.  Tour  in 
Sindh,  by  Rev.  A.  E.  Ball  Abeokuta  and  Lagos,  by  the  Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone. 
The  Mohammedan  Community  in  Bombay,  by  Rev.  W.  T.  Stb  Clair  Tisdall. 
Letters  from  Uganda,  by  Revs.  R  C.  Walker  and  R.  H.  Walker,  and  Messrs.  D. 
Deekes  and  the  kte  A.  M.  Mackay.  Tokushima,  Japan,  by  Rev.  W.  P.  Dun- 
-combe.  Japan,  by  C.  J.  C.  The  Anglo-German  Agreement,  by  J.  E.  C.  Hing- 
Hwa  Prefecture,  Puh-Kien  Province,  China,  by  Rev.  LL  Lloyd.  Mr,  Stanley's 
"  In  Darkest  Africa,"  by  Mr.  Stanley  and  fix.  Mackay.  The  Grodavari,  by  Rev. 
J.  Cain.  Uganda,  by  Rev.  R.  H.  Walker.  India^  by  Rev.  W.  R  Hackett  The 
Atjghan  Mission,  Peshawar,  by  Rev.  Worthington  Jukes.  The  Soudan  and  Upper 
Niger  Mission.  Uganda,  by  Mr.  Walker.  On  Infant  Marriage  and  Enforced 
Widowhood  in  India^  by  An  Old  Indian. 

London.  London  Missionary  Sode^.  90th,  9l8t,  9^d,  93rd,  94th  Reports ;  95th 
Report  for  the  year  ending  April  80, 1889  ;  and  96th  Report  for  the  year  ending 
March  81,  1890. — Reports  from  China,  North  and  South  India,  Travanoore, 
Madagascar,  South  Africa  (Kafflrland,  Bechuanaland,  Matebeleland),  Central 
Africa,  British  Guiana,  Polynesia  (Society,  Austral,  Hervey,  Savage,  Samoan,  and 
Loyalty  Islands),  and  New  Guinea.  Maps  of  Hong  Kong,  District  of  Amoy,  China, 
North  India,  South  India,  Madagascar  (South-East  Coast  and  Tamatave  Districts), 
South  Africa,  Central  Africa,  Po^neeia,  and  New  Guinea.  The  communications  are 
of  great  interest,  especially  from  Central  Africa,  China,  and  Madagascar.  Geogra- 
phical and  Anthropological  Notes,  Political  References,  Industrial  Work,  Medical 
Work,  Schools,  and  the  large  number  of  natives  engaged  in  the  work  of  the 
Society,  are  all  given  and  referred  to  in  the  Reports. 

London.  The  Chronicle  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  January-December,  1884  ; 
January-December,  1885 ;  January-July,  1886. 

London.  CathoUc  Missions.  Vol.  L,  Nos.  1-14, 1886 ;  IL,  15-24, 1887-88 ;  IIL,  26-86, 
1888-89  ;  IV.,  87-48, 1889-90  ;  V.,  51,  62,  55,  66, 1890  (49,  50,  53,  64  missing).— 
1889  :  (January)  The  Land  and  People  Round  the  Niger  Delta,  by  H.  H.  John- 
ston. (February)  Map  of  East  Africa,  and  several  interesting  Views  in  German 
Territory.  (July)  The  Karens  of  Burma:  An  Ethnological  Study  (continued 
through  succeeding  numbers),  bv  Rev.  Father  Bringaud.  (November)  The  Island 
of  St.  Vincent  (with  map  and  illustrations). — 1890 :  (August)  Syria  and  the 
Maronites.  (November)  The  Land  of  the  Gallas  and  Somi^.  (December)  Up 
the  Sarstoon  River  (British  Honduras). 

I4ondon.  St.  Joseph's  Foreign  Missionary  Advocate.  VoL  I.,  Nos.  1-4,  1883 ;  5-8i 
1884  ;  9-12,  1886  ;  18-16,  1886  ;  17-21,  1887  ;  22-24,  1888.  Vol.  IL,  Nos.  1-4, 
1889;  6-8,  1890  (No.  7,  1890,  not  received).— L :  (1)  North  Borneo.— 
(5)  New  Zealand.— (11)  The  Zambesi  (with  map).— (12)  The  Soudan  (with  large 
map). — (13)  The  Soudan  (with  Olnstration). — (16)  Madras  (with  illustration). — 
\(18)  The  Irx>quois  Indians  (with  illustrations).— (20)  The  Abnakis  (illustrated). — 
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(21)  The  Sinshi  KountainB  (wifth  fflustntion}.  Cairo  (with  inustottion). — (23) 
Tambunftn  North  Borneo  (with  i]lustntioQ8).^24)  Japan  and  the  Japaneae 
(with  illuBtratioDB).  The  African  Slave  Trade.— IL :  (5)  The  Pjnuziids  of 
Egypt^S)  North  Borneo  (with  map). 

London.    Eighty-sixth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Religiooi  Tract  Sode^.     18S5. 

London.    Miaaionary  Tear  Book  for  1889.    Publiahed  by  the  Religioiu  T^act  Society. 

London.    The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Qoepel  in  Foreign  Fiarta.    Reporti 
for   the    years    1884,    1886,    1888,    and    1889.— 1889:    Reports    from  ladia, 
Ceylon,  Singapore,  Borneo,  China,   Japan,    Corea,    South  Abica,  St.   Helensi 
Mauritius,  Madagascar,  Australia,  New  Zealand  (Norfolk  Island,  Fiji,  HonoIuJa), 
North  America  (Canada  and  North- West),  West  Indies  and  South  America,  and 
Europe.    Maps  of  Bishop  of  Bloemfontein's  Journey  to  the  Zambesi ;  Langfuage 
Map  of  India ;  Burmah  and  the  Straits  ;  China,  Corea,  and  Japan ;  Grahain»towii 
and  St.  John's  ;  Zululand  ;  Betsiring  Country,  Madagascar  ;  Madagascar ;  NeW' 
foundland ;  and  portraits  of  Bishops  Whittey,  Rawle,  and  the  late  Bishop  of 
Zuluknd. — ^The  Reports  from  British  North  America,  Newfoundland,  Central 
Africa,  Madagascar,  India,  and  Polynesia,  are  exceedingly  interesting. 

London.    The  Mission  Field.     Vol.  XXX.,  No*.  855-360,   1885 ;  XXXL,  361-373^ 
1886 ;    XXXII.,    873-384,     1887  ;     XXXIII.,    385-396,    1888    (387  and  395 
missing) ;    XXXIV.,    397-408,     1889 ;     XXXV.,     409-420,     1890.  —  18S9 : 
(897)   The  Southern  Tounghoo  Mission.    New  Guinea,  with  map  and  four  ilfais* 
trations.    St.  John's,  Kaffinuia.    Two  Years  in  the  Mission  of  Sandwich  Bay, 
Labrador,  with  a  map  and  illustrations.    Work  in  the  Rewari  District.    Tbe 
China  Famine.    Madagascar,  with  illustrations.    Nazareth,  with  map.    Zululand, 
with  map  and  illustrations.    The  Telueu  Missions,  with  iUustrationa.    Japan, 
with  three  illustrations.    From  Bloem£>ntein  to  tiie  Zambesi.    Rewari,  with 
illustration.   Shurbo,  Upper  Burma,  with  illustrations.    The  Bishop  of  Zulnland's 
Journey  to  Delagoa  Bay,  with  illustration.    Widening  Horiaona,  with  map  of 
Southern  Africa.      English  Settlements    in  North   China,  with  a  map    and 
illustrations.    Under  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  illustrations. — 1890 :  Phokoane 
and  Its  Outposts,  with  map  and  iHustrations.    British  North  Borneo^  with 
illustrations.     The  Karens,  with  map  and  illustrations.    Puthiamputhur  Forty- 
five  Tears  Ago  and  Now.    Zulu  Mission,  with  illustrations.    St.  Helena,  with 
illustrations.    The  Betsirirg,  Madagascar.    Cawnpore^  with  iUustoitiona.    ChAta 
Nagpore,  with  map  and  illustrations.     Hawaii,  with  map  and  illuatratioiia 
Nazareth,  Southern  India.    Bloemfontein  and  Mashona]an<(  with  map.    Japan, 
with  map  and  illustrations.  The  Windward  Islands.  Singapore,  with  illustratiooa. 
Manitoba,  with  map  and  illustrations.     Delhi,  with   map    and   illustratioiL 
Western  Australia,  with  map.    Kob^,  Japan,  with  illustration.    Bechuanaland, 
with  illustration.    Telugu,  with  map  and  illustrations.    Rewari. 

London.    Thirty-First  Report  of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Missions  of  the  United 
Methodist  Free  Churches,  for  the  year  ending  June,  1887. 

London.  Central  Africa.  A  Monthly  Record  of  the  Work  of  the  Unlversitaes*  ICssioiL 
Nos.  25-36,  1885  ;  87-48,  1886  ;  49-60,  1887  ;  61-72, 1888  ;  85-96, 1890.— 1889  : 
(Jan.)  Nyassa  News,  by  Captain  of  the  Charles  Janson. — (Feb.)  Bishop  Smythiee 
Among  t^eEast  African  Insux^nts.— (April)  News  from  the  Rovuma.  Positioa 
in  Zanzibar,  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Porter.— (May)  Lukoma,  by  Archdeacon  Msples. 
(June)  Interesting  Letter  relative  to  the  Portuguese  in  East  Africa,  by  Rst.  W. 
P.  Johnson. — (July)  View  of  Street  in  Pangani. — (September)  Letter  descripti^ 
of  Journey  from  the  East  Ck>ast  to  Lake  Nyassa,  by  Bishop  Smythiea. — (October) 
The  Winman  Expedition.— 1890 :  (February)  The  Masasi  District  and  People^ 
with  map.— (April)  The  People  of  Masasi,  by  Rev.T.  Lupton  Taylor.— (August) 
Oreat  Britain  and  Germany,  by  Rev.  Horace  Waller.— (September)  From 
Nyassa  to  Naples,  by  Archdeacon  Maples. — (December)  Nyasa  or  Nyaaaa. 

London.  Central  African  Minion.  Reports  for  1882-83, 1883-84,1884-85,1885-36, 
1886-87,  1887-88,  1888-89,  1889.-1888-89 :  Reports  from  Zanzibar,  RoYums, 
Nyassa,  Magila  Districts  and  Homework.  Map  of  Central  Africa,  two  viewB  of 
St.  John's  Church,  Mbweni,  Zanzibar.— 1889  :  Reports  as  above.  The  Political 
Situation.  The  Usambara  Country.  The  Bishop's  1889  Journeys.  Anti-SlsTay 
Edicts  at  Zanzibar.    New  Station  on  Chisumulu  Island.    The  Bishop's  Visit  to 
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KjaaM  with  map.  View  of  Magila.  Mifldon  House,  MiBozwa — 1890 :  Beporie  as 
above.  The  Anglo-Gfemum  Agreement.  Self-help  among  the  Natdves.  The 
Swahili  Bible.  The  Slave  Trade.  Growth  of  South  African  Church.  Political 
Aspects.  Interesting  Letters  from  Mr.  Johnson,  Archdeacon  Maples,  Mr.  Porter. 
The  Work  of  the  Sisters.  A  new  and  valuaUe  map.  Newala  Church.  Kyasa 
Teachers  (native  groups).    The  Lake  and  Vessels. 

London.  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society.  78rd  Report,  1887 ;  74th  Report^ 
1888;  75th  Report,  1889 ;  76th  Report,  1890.— Reports  from  MiBsionariesin  Eurooe, 
Ceylon,  Continental  India,  China,  South  and  West  Africa,  America,  and  of  the 
Iruh,  French,  West  Indian,  Australian,  and  Canadian  Conferences,  and  Army 
and  Navy  Work.  Maps  are  inserted  of  France^  Madras  district,  Sierra  Leone  and 
Gambia,  Bahanuts.  Medical  work,  natives  employed,  education,  and  zenana 
work  are  referred  to  in  the  reports. 

London.  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  Notices.  Monthly.  1887, 1888, 1889, 1890. — 
1887 :  (ApiS)  Among  the  (Jonds,  by  Rev.  J.  Parson. — (May)  Lagos,  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Samuel.— 1888  :  (March)  Hakka  Work  in  the  Shin  Kwan  Prefecture,  by  Rev. 
S.  G.  Tope,  with  map.— (May)  Ting  Tak,  Shin  Kwan  (illustrated).— (June) 
From  London  to  Mandalay,  by  Rev.  Arthur  H.  BestalL — 1889 :  (August) 
The  Abode  of  Snow  (Bengal),  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Broadhead. — (December)  A 
Thousand  Miles  into  the  Interior  of  South  Africa,  by  Rev.  R  F.  Appelbe.— 1890  : 

i October)  In  the  Highlands  of  the  Ewonff  Tung  Fix>vince,  by  Rev.  S.  G.  Tope. 
December)  Through  the  Drackensberg  Mountains  to  Swaailand,  by  Rev.  Owen 
Watktns. 

London.  At  Home  and  Abroad.  A  Wesleyan  Missionary  Magazine  for  Toung 
Helpers  in  the  Work.  Monthly.  1887,  1888,  1889, 1890.— This  is  a  Juvenile 
Ilkistrated  Missionary  Magazine,  well  printed  in  large  type,  and  illustrated.  The 
subjects  are  mainly  taken  from  the  Missionaxy  Notices  (which  see). 

Mangalore.  Annual  Report  of  the  Basel  German  Evangelical  Missionary  Sodeliy  in 
South- Western  India.  48th  Report,  1887  ;  49th,  1888  ;  50th,  1889.— The  value 
of  the  Reports  is  very  great,  ezmbiting  Mission  Work  carried  on  by  others  than 
British  people  in  India,  by  preaching  evangelisation,  education,  medical  work, 
the  large  use  of  the  printing  press,  and  industrial  and  mercantile  establish- 
ments. The  splendid  unselfishness  of  these  missionaries  and  the  success  attend- 
ing their  labours  is  indicated  on  every  page.  They  may  well  be  referred  to  for 
comparison  with  some  of  the  mission  work  of  other  agencieB. 

Paris.  Missions  d'Afrique  (d'Alger).  Sous  la  Protection  de  Notre-Dame  d'Afrique. 
Journal  of  Work.  Nos.  69,  77,  1889  ;  79,  84,  1890.— African  Pilgrimage  to 
Rome.  The  Abolition  of  African  Slavery  :  Letter  from  the  Cardinal  Lavigerie. 
Remains  of  the  Ancient  African  Church  in  the  Algerian  Sahara.  St.  Anne  of 
Jerusalem.  Missions  in  Algeria  under  the  Patronage  of  St.  Augustine  and  St. 
Monique.  Equatorial  Africa :  Letters  from  tiie  Rev.  R.  P.  Bresson,  at  Zanzibar. 
Letters  from  the  Nyanza,  Myab  (Sahara),  Mpala,  Carti^e,  ^Uganda,  and  Tan- 
ganyika. The  Arab  Christian  Village  of  the  Altafs.  Triumph  of  Mwanga. 
Circular  Letter  of  M.  the  Cardinal  Layigerie  on  African  Slavery.  Brief  from 
H.H.  Pope  Leo  13th  to  H.E.  Cardinal  Lavigerie  on  the  African  Mission  and  the 
Work  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society.  Monsignor  Lirinhac  at  Zanzibar.  ^  The 
Address  of  Cardinal  Lavigerie  on  the  Dismis«d  of  a  Number  of  Missionaries  to 
Central  and  North  Africa.  The  Address  of  H.K  Cardinal  Lavigerie  on  Slavery 
at  St.  Sulpioe^  Paris,  Sept  24,  1890.  Letter  from  Biskra  to  the  Editor  by  H.E. 
Cardinal  Lavigerie,  and  Portrait  Group  of  Native  Christian  Priests,  &c.,  and  of 
Revs.  MM.  Hauttecoour,  Livinhac,  and  Girault.  Toung  Negroes'  Letters.  The 
Pro-Vicariat  of  Nyasa.  The  Work  of  the  Missions.  Deaths,  New  Ifissionary 
Sisters,  &q. 


COLONIAL  BOOIBTIBS,  JOURNALS,  &o. 

Adelaide.    Proceedings  of  the  South  Australian  Branch  of  the  Royal  Gteographical 
Society  of  Australasia.    Vol.  L,  First  Session,  1885-86. 

Brisbane.    Proceedings  and  Transactions  of  the  Queensland  Branch  of  the  Geo- 
graphical  Society   of    Australasia.      Vol.     IL,     Parts    1-8,   1886^7;    III., 
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1  and   2,  1887-88  ;   IV.,  1888-89 ;  V.,  1  and  2.  1889-90.— 1888-89  : 
and  the  Looiaiade  Archipelago.  New  Qoinea,  by  the  Hon.  J.  Douglaay  CLILC 
F.R.G.a    Qeographioal  Diatribtttion  of  Planta,  by  W.  Soutter.    GeogrmpbiBal 
Notea,  &0.— 1889-90 :  Hia  Honour  Sir  William  HacGregor'a  Aaoeot  of  MkNmt 
Victoria  and  BzplorationB  of  the  Owen  Stanley  Range,  Britiah  New^  Guinea,  by 
J.  P.  Thomaon,  F.R.S.G.S.,  &c.  (with  map).    The  Gnlf  of  Carpentaria,  by  Oap^, 
William  Campbell  Thomaon.    Geographical  Notea.    The  Torrea  Group  :    The 
Natiyea  and  their  Ways,  by  Douglaa  Rannie,  Esq.    Notea  Made  on  the  F^ 
River,  Britiah  New  Guinea,  by  Captain  Jamea  M.  Henneaay,  RN.G.  atenTnatiip 
Merrie  England.     Notea  on  the  Briabane  River  Flooda,  by  J.  P.  Thomeon, 
F.RS.G.S.,  fta    Chatham  Islanda,  by  John  A.  Robertaon,  Esq.  L.&,  (with  map). 
Sir  William  HacGregor'a  Upper  Fly  River,  Britiah  New  Guinea,  by  J.  P.  Tbooa- 
Bon.    Geographical  Notea. 

Melbourne.  Truieactiona  of  the  Victorian  Branch  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Soeielj 
of  Australaaia.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.,  1885-86 ;  V.,  Parta  1  and  2,  1887-88 ; 
VI.,  1  and  2,  188889;  VIL,  1  and  2,  1889-90;  VIIL,  1,  1890.— 
VI.:  (2)  Some  Coral  and  Volcanic  lalanda  of  the  Weatem  Paoifie^ 
by  F,  A.  Campbell,  C.E.  (with  map  and  illuBtrationa).  The  NoTthem 
Shan  States,  by  G.  a  Streeter,  F.RG.S.  The  Hiatorical  and  Commercial  Aspeeta 
of  the  New  Hebrides,  by  Rev.  D.  Maodonald  (with  map). — ^VIL  :  (1)  Synop- 
eia  of  the  Hiatory  of  Geography,  by  Miaa  M.  S.  Hooper.  Pr.  Sir  William  Mae- 
Gregor'a  Aacent  of  Mount  Owen  Stanley,  by  J.  B.  Cameron. — VIII. ;  (1) 
The  hitherto  Unexplored  West  Central  Australia,  by  M.  H.  Tietkina,  FJLGJ9. 
(with  map). 

Melbourne.  Victorian  Tear  Book.  By  H.  H.  Hayter,  C.MG.  1883-84,  1884-85^ 
1885-86,  1886-87. 

Quebec.  Transactiona  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Quebec  1885,  1886-89.^ 
1886-89 :  Lake  Mistassini— Geological,  Botanical,  &c,  Report  The  Landfall  of 
Cabot,  by  J.  P.  Howley.  Natives  of  the  Copper  River,  by  H.  T.  Allen.  Notas 
on  Labrador,  by  H.  Puyjalon.  Primitive  Raoea  of  North  America,  by  A.  Gagnon. 
Winter  Navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  by  N.  Le  Vaaseur.  Table  of  Oceia 
Diatancea. 


Sydney.    Prooeedinga  of  the  New  South  Wales  Branch  of  the  Royal 

Society  of  Australaaia.  Vole.  IIL  IV.,  1885-86.  Report  on  New  Guinea, >y  J. 
F.  Mann.  Some  Sixteenth  Century  Mapa  of  Auatralia,  by  J.  H.  Mai^^en, 
F.LS.,  F.R.G.S.    Exploration  of  New  Guinea,  by  Captain  Everill  (with  map). 

Toronto.  Annual  Report  of  the  Canadian  Institute  for  1887, 1888, 1889,  bemg  part 
of  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  Ontario,  with  illurtra* 
tions  of  pottery,  day  pipea,  stone  pipes,  stone  implements,  flints,  ftc,  of  aneient 
Indiana. — 1887 :  Reporta  of  Sectiona  of  the  Inatitute,  Geological,  kc,  Archao- 
logical  Report,  illustrated.  Tidd's  Island.  Hay  Island.— 1888 :  ReporU  of 
Sections.  Archaeological  Report,  illustrated. — 1889 :  Reporta  of  Seotioiii. 
Archsological  Reports,  illustrated.  *  Townahipa  of  York  and  Yaughan.  Geogia- 
phical  Distribution  of  French  Relics  in  the  Countiea  of  York,  Ontario,  and 
Simooe.    Muaeum  Specimens. 

Toronto.  Proceedings  of  the  Canadian  Institute,  Toronta  Vol  XXII.,  Na  146, 
Oct,  1887 ;  XXIII.,  149,  April,  1888 ;  XXIV.,  160,  Oct.,  1888 ;  XXIV.,  161, 
April,  1889;  XXV.,  152,  Oct,  1889;  153.  April,  1890.— (151)  The  Eakimool 
Hudson's  Strait,  by  F.  F.  Payne.  The  Eakimo  Race  and  Language,  by  A.  F. 
Chamberlain,  EA.  Caves  and  Potholea  at  Rockwood;  by  Prof.  J.  Hoyea  Panton. 
M.JL;  F.G.S.--(152)  The  Central  Baain  of  Tennesse,  a  Study  of  Erosion,  by 
W.  Kennedy  (illustrated  with  aections).  The  Weatem  D^n^,  their  Manners  and 
Cuatoms,  by  Rev.  Father  A.  G.  Morice,  O.M.J.  (illustrated).  Critical  Note  on 
Mammalia  of  Canada,  by  E.  R  Thompeon.— (153)  The  Flying  Proaa  of  the 
Ladrone  Islands,  by  Captain  Stupart,  R.N.  (illustrated.)  The  Origin  and 
Development  of  Grammatical  Gender,  by  A.  F.  Chamberlahn,  M.A.  Broad  Oat- 
lines  of  the  Geology  of  the  North  Weat  of  Lake  Superior,  by  Arthur  Harvqr. 
Eamanistiquia  Silver-bearing  Belt,  by  Herbert  R.  Wood.  The  Maroons  of 
Jamaica  and  Nova  Scotia,  by  J.  0.  Hamilton,  LLB. 
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FOREIGN  800IBTIQ8,  JOURNALS,   &o. 

AmBterdam.  De  Indische  Merouur.— 1887  :  288—821,  Vol  X.,  Not.  19  to  62. 
1888 :  822—878,  Vol.  XI.,  Noa.  1  to  62.  1889  :  874—425,  VoL  XXL,  No«.  1 
to  62.  1890  :  426—442,  VoL  XIII.,  No&  1  to  17.— (AU  numben  in  both  yean 
1889-90).  News  from  the  Dutch  East  Indian  Colony,  deaKng  particularly  with 
Tobacco,  Cofifoe  and  Chicory,  Pepper  and  Sugar. — 1889 :  (1)  Delagoa  Bay  Rail- 
way. Qrain  Trade  of  Britiah  India. — (8,  4)  The  Products  of  Java,  with  map. 
(6)  North  Borneo.  Russian  Petroleum  Industry.— (1 0)  Coffee  Trade  of  the 
United  States. — (11)  The  Sugar  Convention.  Petroleum  Engine  for  Small 
Industries.— (12)  British  Indian  Tea  Production.— (12)  Sketch  of  Water  Motor. 
(15, 16,  17, 19)  Qeology  of  Borneo.— (22)  Products  and  Commerce  of  BrazO. — (24) 
Colonial  Museum  at  Haarlem.— (27,  81,  82,  36  to  62)  The  Dutch  Section  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition.— (80)  Panama  (3anaL— (84)  Sugar  in  British  India.— (87) 
Tobacco  Qrowing  in  Mexico. — (46,  60,  61)  Tobacco  Culture  in  British  North 
Borneo.— (47)  Sugar  Trade  of  Java.— (60)  Report  of  the  United  States  Consul 
on  theStraits  Settlements.— (61 )  Pepper  Culture  in  Malabar.— 1890 :  (8, 6)  Govern- 
ment  Coffee  Culture,  by  Van  Qorkom. — (4)  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  by  H.  S.  J. 
Mass,  Consul  in  London. — (7)  A  Cheoiist's  Shop  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies^ 
illustrated.— (9)  Coffee  Culture  in  Java. — (18)  Tobacco  in  the  Transvaal. — (14) 
Costa  Rica  and  Some  of  its  Products  (Coffee,  Cocoa,  Tobacco,  Indigo,  &c).— (16) 
Trade  of  Java  in  1889.— (17)  Tobacco  Culture  in  British  India. 

Antwerp.  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  Boyale  de  (M>Kraphi^  d'Anvers.  Tomes  X., 
Fascicule  1  to  6, 1885-1886  ;  XL,  1  to  4,  1886-1887  ;  XU.,  1  to  6,  1887-1888  ; 
XIIL,  1  to  4,  1888-1889  ;  XIV.,  I  to  8, 1889-1890  ;  XV.,  1,  1890-91.- XIIL  : 
(8,  4)  Proceedings  of  Society. — (8)  Report  of  Congress  of  History  and  Archseology, 
held  at  Charleroi,  1886,  by  R.  P.  Van  den  Qheyn.  The  System  of  Projection  of 
M  Octave  Pisani,  by  M.  Cogels  (with  sketch).  The  Straits  of  Calais  and  the 
Channel  Tunnel,  by  R.  P.  F.  de  Hert,  S.J.  (with  plan).— (4)  La  Serra  dee  Orgues, 
Brazil,  by  M.  J.  de  Saldanha,  Brazilian  Consul  in  Bel^um.  The  Argentine 
Republic,  by  M.  Washington  Serruys.  The  Countiy  of  the  Missions,  by  M  A. 
Baguet  The  Congo  RaUway,  by  MM.  Captain  Gambler,  O.  Vauthier,  H. 
Charmanne,  and  Captain  Alb.  Thys. — XIV.  (1)  Queensland  and  Australia,  by 
Mdme.  Couvreur.  Hayti,  by  M  Washington  Serruys.  The  Province  of  Corrientes, 
by  M.  A.  Baguet— (2)  Republic  of  Colombia,  by  Prof.  H.  Sermon.  The  Congo 
Railway,  by  Captain  C.  H.  T.  Zboinski  China,  by  Qeo.  Andelsman.  Colorado, 
by  Prof.  A.  de  Ceuleneer.  The  Return  of  Stanley  to  Antwerp  on  April  26,  1890. 
(8)  The  Spanish  Provinces  of  Murcia  and  Almeria,  by  L.  Siret.  The  Congo  in 
1890,  by  Dr.  AUart  Volcanic  Phenomena  in  Europe,  by  C.  R  P.  de  Hert— XV. 
(1)  Heniy  the  Navigator  and  the  Portuguese  Academy  of  Sagres  (Portuguese 
Discovery  and  Travel  in  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries),  by  Lieutenant- 
General  Wauwermans  (with  maps). 

Anvers.  Indioador  Industrial  (late  Neuhausen-Indicador  Industrial).  Edited  by  H. 
A.  Grubber.    Nos.  81,  88. 

Argentine  Republic  (Departamento  Nadonal  de  Estadistica.)  Commercial  Statis- 
tical Abstracts  of  the  Republic :  Tables  of  Import,  Export,  Trade,  &c  By  Senor 
F.  Latzina,  Minister  of  Statistics.— Nos.  26,  27,  1884  ;  29,  81-40,  1886 ;  41-62, 
1886  ;  68-66,  1887  ;  67,  69,  1888  ;  62-64, 1889  ;  65-67, 1890. 

Barcelona.  Cr6nical  Comercial,  eco  de  la  Academia  Scientifico-mercantiL  A  Journal 
of  Commerdal  Geography,  with  Prices  to  the  Goods,  and  Particularising  the 
Goods  of  Value  in  Spanish  Markets.  Vols.  IL,  3-12, 1886  ;  IIL,  88-48,  1887  ; 
IV.,  49,  60,  61,  68,  66-66,  68, 1888  ;  V.,  69, 1889. 

Basel  La  Industria  Suiza.  Nos.  1-8,  10-12,  1888 ;  18,  14,  16,  1889.  (See  Neu- 
hausen-Indicador  Industrial.)— 1889  :  A  Trade  Journal,  dealing  chiefly  with  the 
Manufactures  of  Switzerland. 

Berlin.  Deutsche  Eolonialzeitung,  Organ  des  Deutsohen  Eolonxal  Vereins  in  Berlin. 
Ist  year,  Nos.  1-7, 11, 1884.  2nd  year,  1-24,  and  Supplement,  1885.  8rd  year, 
1-24, 1886  ;  4th  year,  1-27, 1887.  New  series  :  1st  year,  Nos.  1-62, 1888 ;  2nd 
year,  1-89, 1889  ;  8rd  year,  1-27, 1890.— 1889:  (1)  Red  Sda  Slave  Trade.  East 
African  Coast.— (1-89)  German  Colonial  News.— (2)  Earema,  illustrated.  Bolivia. 
(8)  South.Weet  Africa.     German  White  Book  on  East  Africa.-  (4)  TarifBi  in 
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the  Niger  DiBtriot    Slave  Trada    Arab  Tnden  in  South  Africa. — (5)    Eaii^ 
Africa.— (6)  The  Development  of  East  Africa.— (7)  Lake  Nyaasa.     The 
Central  Africa. — (8)  Bagamoyo,  with  viewi. — (8,  9}  Samoa. — (11)  I^ake  N^ 
with  map.— (12)  Matabcleland  and  the  Orange  Free  State.— (12, 13)  Greafr 
qualand,  with  illustrations.— (12, 16, 19,  S3)  The  Future  of  the  Freed 
(13)  German  EmigrationB. — (14)  Samoa,  with  map.— (15)  Stanley  Expeditaan. — 
(16, 17)  Damaraland.— (17)  The  Italians  in  Somaliland.— (18)  G«muui  JnterestB 
in  Samoa.— (19)  The  Congo  Trade  and  Proposed  Railway.— (20)  Wusman  In  £ast 
Africa.    The  Banana  Tree.    African  Slavery.-— (21)  The  Germans  in  Pondcdand, 
with  map.— (22)  The  Royal  Niger  Company.— (23)  English  Enterprise  in  Centzal 
Africa.— (23,  28,  29,  34,  36,  36,  37,38,  39)  German  Emin  Pasha  Expeditaoo,  with 
map  in  29. — (24)  Emin  Pasha  and  the  Eng^h.    Five  Tears  of  German  Colonial 
Politics.— (25,  26,  27)  Dar^-Salaam.— (26,  27)  South-West  Africa,  with  diagram. 
(27)  Prince  Bismark  and  German  Colonial  Politics.    Kalahari  Desert. — (29)  Anti- 
Slavery  Congress. — (30)  The  Germans  in  America.    Plan  of  Pangani— -<31)  Ger- 
man East  Africa.— (32)  The  Congo  State  and  the  Arabs.    Malaria  in  Tropical 
Countries.— (34)  The  Delagoa  Bay  Railway.    The  Colonial  Budget  of  the  Netiher- 
lands.— (86)  German  East  Africa,  with  map.— (36,  37)  Railways  in  East  Africa. — 
(37)  British  South  African  Company,  with  map. — (38)  Royal  Niger  Company;. 
Stanley  and  Emin  Pftsha.— (39)  England  and  Portugal  in  South  Africa. — 1890  : 
(1-27)  German  Colonial  News.— (1,  2,  5,  6,  7,  27)  German  Emin  PAsha  Expedi- 
tion, with  mAp  in  2. — (3)  Anglo-Portuguese  Difficulty. — (4)  The  Somali  Gomitiy, 
with  map.— (6.  7)  German  Emigration.^7)  Paul  Reichard  in  Uganda. — (7, 8, 11, 
16)  (German  East  Africa.— (9,  10)  German  New  Guinea.— (9,  12)  Dutch  Bast 
Indies.— (10, 11)  Trade  Routes  in  East  Africa.— (10,  12, 13,  14, 16,  20,  28,  26) 
The  Cameroons,  with  maps. — (13)  Gh-eat  Namaqualand. — (14,  16,  17)   Anglo- 
German  Agreement,  with  maps. — (18)  Matabeleland,  with  map.— (19,  20,  22,  23} 
The  WanyamwezL— (19,  26)  The  Railway  to  Eilima-njara— (20, 26)  The  Steamer 
on  Victoria  Nyansa. — (23)  Anglo-Portuguese  Agreement^  with  map. — (24,  25) 
The  Coast-line  of  German  West  Africa,  with  maps. 

Berlin.    Verhandlungen  der  Gesellschaft  fUr  Erdkunde  zu  Berlin.    Vol.  Xli.,  Kos. 
1-10, 1885  ;  XIII.,  1-10,  1886  ;  XIV.,  1-10,  1887 ;  XV.,  1-10,  1888  ;  XVL,  l-K^ 
1889  ;  XVIL,  1-10,  1890.— 1889 :  (1)  History  of  the  Eastern  Trade  in  Early 
Times,  by  Dr.  F.  Hirth.— (2)  Dr.  Hans  Meyer  on  his  Lasb  Expedition  in  Germsn 
East  Africa,  with  route  map.    Archaeological  Exploration  in  Mexico,  by  Dr.  Ed. 
Seler.— (3)  The  German  South-West  African  Colonies,    by  Dr.  A   SchencL 
Erakatoa,  by  Professor  Dr.  Foerster. — (3,  6)  Notices  of  his  Journey  in  Pern 
and  Bolivia,  by  Dr.  Alfred  Hettner.— (4,   5)  Upper  Assam,  by  Herr  Ernst 
Hartert    Stanley's  Emin  Pasha  Expedition,  by  Dr.  Hans  Meyer  (with  route 
map).    The  Eighth  Geographical  Conference  in  Berlin.— (6)  Dr.  F.  Boaz  on  his 
Journey  Through  British  Columbia.— (7)  On  the  Arabs,  by  Herr  G.  Schwein- 
furth.    Southern  CJameroon  District,  by  R  Eund.    Results  of  a  Journey  to  the 
East  Indies  in  the  Winter  of  1888-9,  by  Dr.  J.  Walther.    Joumevings  in  the 
Pelopenneeia  in  the  Spring  and  Summer  of  1889,  by  Dr.  A.  Phuippsan.— (8) 
Journey  Through  Formosa,  by  Dr.  Warburg.    On  Peru  and  Bolivia,  by  Dr. 
Hettner.    The  Fourth  Geographical  International  Congress  at  Paris.— (9)  Cen- 
tral Apennines,  by  Professor  Dr.  Partsch.    From  Paraguay  to  the  AmasooB,  by 
Dr.  Ehrenreich  (With  map).     Letter  from  Emin  Pasha  to  Professor  Schwein: 
furth,  August  28,  1889.— (10)  On  the  Plankton  Expedition  in  the  Summer  of 
1889,  by  Professor  Dr.  EriinmieL    The  Biological  Researches  of  the  Plankton 
Expedition,  by  R.  Brandt— 1890  :  (1)  Journey  to  East  Spitzbergen  in  1889,  by 
Dr.  Kiikenthal.— (2)  The  Ascent  of  Kilima-njaro,  by  Dr.  nans  Meyer.    Journey 
Through  Peru  and  Bolivia,  by  Dr.  Hettner.— (3)  The  Binnarck  ArchipebgD,  I7 
Count  Pfeil.    The  Amazon,  by  Dr.  P.  Ehrenreich.— (4,  5)  The  Western  Group  of 
the  Canary  Islands,  by  Dr.  Oscar  Simony  (with  3  views).    From  the  Camerooiu 
to  the  Binue,  by  Dr.  E.  Zintgraff  (with  map).— (6)  Joumev  from  the  Peraaa 
Gulf  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  by  Dr.  F.  Rosen,    llie  Deforestation  of  the  American 
Continent,  by  W.  Kessler.---(7)  Journey  in  Togoland,  by  E.  Eling  (with  map). 
Through  Great  Namaqualand  in  1885,  by  Dr.  C.  G.  Giittner  (with  map).-(8, 9) 
Geography  of  the  Tana  District,  by  Dr.  Earl  Peters  (with  map).    Greenland,  by 
Dr.  Nansen.    The  Eighth  International  Congress  of  Americanists  in  Parii,  by 
Dr.  G.  Hellman.— (10)  The  Andes  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  by  Dr.  A.  Hettner.— 
(1-10)  Reviews,  Geographical  Bibliography,  &o. 
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Berlin.  Mittheilungen  von  FonchungsroiBenden  tmd  Gtolehrten  aus  den  Deutschen 
Schutzgebieten.  Edited  by  Dr.  F.  von  Danckelman.  YoL  L,  Nob.  1-4,  1888 ; 
IL,  1-5, 1889  ;  III.,  1-3,  1890.— 1889 :  Notioes  of  Expeditions  to  Togoland,  the 
Cameroons,  Marshall  Islands,  &c. — (2)  Diagrams  and  Maps  of  Malim^  River. — 
(2,  5)  Cameroon  Country. — (3,  5)  Diagrams  and  Maps  of  Bismarokbura  and  Dis- 
trict in  Togoland. — (4)  Map  of  Great  and  Little  Popo  and  District. — (Hi)  Plans  of 
Dar-es-Salaam,  Pangani,  Bagamoyo,  and  Tanga. — 1890 :  (1)  Dr.  von  Danckel- 
man, Lieut.  R  Kling,  and  Lieut.  Herold  on  Togoland,  with  illustrations  and  2 
maps.  Dr.  E.  Zintgra£f  and  Lieut.  Morgen  on  the  Cameroons. — (2)  Climate  of 
New  Guinea,  by  Dr.  W.  Trabert.  Lieut.  Tappenbeck  and  Lieut.  Morgen  on  the 
Cameroons,  with  portrait  and  8  maps.  Map  of  Pleasant  Island  (Marshall  Islands), 
with  Remarks. — (3)  Togoland,  by  Lieut.  Kling  (with  2  plates  and  maps). 
Ornithology  of  the  Cameroons,  by  Dr.%  A.  Reichenow.  The  Anglo-Qerman 
Boundary  from  Nyasa  to  Tanganyika,  with  map. 

Berlin.  Mittheilungen  der  Afrikanisohen  Gtosellschaft  in  DeutscUand.  Vol.  IV.,. 
No.  4,  1885  ;  V.,  1, 1886  ;  2, 1887. 

Bordeaux.  Bulletin  de  la  Sod^t^  de  G^ographie  Commerdale  de  Bordeaux.  8th 
year,  Nos.  1-24,  1885 ;  9th  year,  1-24, 1886  ;  10th  year,  1-24, 1887  ;  11th  year, 
1-24,  1888;  12th  year,  1-24,  1889;  13th  year,  1-24,  1890.— 1889:  (1)  North 
Atlantic  Currents,  with  diagram,  by  Hautreu:^. — (1,  &c.)  Notes  on  different  pro- 
ducts.—(1,  5,  6,  9,  11,  12, 16,  19,  20, 28, 24)  Useful  Plants  of  India,  by  J.  Grisard 
and  M.  Vanden-Berghe. — (3)  Journey  to  Turkestan,  by  Captain  Pontev^-Sabran- 
(with  map). — (6)  The  Transcaucadan  and  Transcaspian  Railway,  by  G.  Severin. 
Rivers  of  Senegambia,  by  Dr.  Paul  Vign^ — (8,  9)  River  Nunez.  ~(10)  European 
Movements  in  Africa,  and  Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade,  by  E.  Marbeau. — (11, 
12)  The  Forests  of  Sweden,  by  L.  Parquet. — (14)  River  Cazamance,  West  Africa, 
by  A.  Minguin  (map). — (15)  Hayti,  by  D.  Fortunat.— (17,  18,  21)  Campaign 
in  the  French  Soudan,  1887-88,  by  a  Naval  Lieutenant  (plans).— (20)  Sum- 
maiy  of  Campaign  in  the  French  Soudan,  1888-89. — (22)  From  Senegal  to  Algiers 
by  Land,  by  Lieutenant  R. — 1890:  (1)  Description  of  the  Region  known  as 
**Rividres  du  Sud,"  West  Africa.— (3)  North  Atlantic  Currents  in  1889,  by 
Hautreux  (with  diagrams).— (4,  5)  United  States  of  Venezuela,  by  Dr.  L.  Vin- 
cent—(6)  Algerian  Trade,  by  L.  Parquet.— (7, 13, 16, 17,  20)  Useful  Plants  of 
India,  by  J.  Grisard  and  M.  Vanden-Berghe.— (8,  9,  10,  11,  12)  In  the  Fonta- 
Djalon  (Campaign,  1887-8,  in  the  French  Soudan),  by  Lieutenant  J.  Plat  (with 
maps). — (12)  Meteorological  Geography,  by  L.  Parquet — (13)  Journey  of  Hadji- 
Boukeker  Across  Africa  in  1804  or  1807t  by  Duiignon-Desgranges.- (14)  The 
Cerennes  and  the  Region  of  the  Causses,  by  Dr.  H.  Armaignac  (fuUy  illustrated), 
Heligoland,  by  L.  Parquet— (16)  French  Exploration  in  Africa  in  1888-9,  by  E. 
Trivier.— (17,  18, 19)  The  Sand  Hills  of  Gascony,  the  Basin  of  Arcachon,  and  the 
Baron  of  Charlevoix-Villers,  by  Duiignon-Desgranges  (prize  essay,  Acad^mie  de 
Sciences,  Belles-lettres  et  Arts  de  BoMeaux).— (19)  Ice  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  by 
Hautreux.— (20)  African  Discovery  in  the  last  100  Tears,  by  J.  Gibelin.— (21, 
22)  Geography  of  the  Department  of  Tam-et-Garonne,  by  P.  Lestrade. 

Bourg  (L'Ain).  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  de  G^graphie  de  1' Am.  Nos.  1-6,  1885  ;  1,  3,, 
4,  1886 ;  2,  4,  5,  6,  1887 ;  1,  2,  3,  6,  1888 ;  1-6, 1889;  4,  5,  6, 1890.-1889: 
Local  Geography— (1)  The  Canton  of  SeysseL— (2,  3)  The  Canton  of  Vivien-le- 
Grand.— (4  to  6)  The  Arrondissement  of  Trevoux.— (1)  Bolivia,  by  J.  Coroella. — 
(2,  8)  Arab  Invasion  of  the  Rhone  Valley,  by  A.  Bierard. — (4-6)  Stanley's  Last 
Journey,  by  J.  Coroelle. — 1890:  Local  Geography.— (4,  5)  Canton  Meximieux. 
Competition  to  French  Conmierce  by  the  St  Gothard  Tunnel- (6)  Algeria,  by 
Sabatier. 

Brest  Sodtft^  Aoademique  de  Brest.  Bulletin  de  la  Section  de  Geographic  (Bxtrait 
dn  Bulletin  de  la  Sodtft^  Academique).  No.  2,  1884  ;  3,  4,  1885  ;  5, 1886  ;  6,  7, 
1887  ;  8, 1888.— (8)  The  Far  West,  U.aA.,  by  E.  Jardin.  Exploration  of  Grand 
Chaco,  by  Thouar. 

Brussels.  Etat  Independent  du  Congo.  Bulletin  Offidel.  Vol  L,  1885,  Nos.  1  and  2 ; 
II.,  1886,  1  to  12  ;  IIL,  1887,  1  to  12  ;  IV.,  1888, 1  to  12  ;  V.,  1889,  1  to  12  ; 
VI.,  1890, 1  to  12. — (All  numbers)  Decrees  and  Laws  issued  by  Uie  Government 
of  the  State. — (L,  1)  Berlin  Conference  of  1885,  Conditions  for  Establishment 
of  the  State.— (V.,  11)  Report  of  the  Work  of  the  Congo  State. 
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<Brufl8elfl.    Bulleiin  de  la  Sod^t^  Royale  Beige  de  O^ognphie.    Editor,  M.  J.  da  FkL 
Kinib  Tear,  1886,  Nos.  1  to  6  ;   Tenth  Tear,  1886, 1  to  6  ;  Eleyenth  Year,  18S7, 
1  to  6  ;  Twelfth  TeMr,  1888, 1  to  6  ;  Thirteenth  Tear,  1889,  1,  2,  4,  5,  6  ;  Fov- 
teenth  Tear,  1890,  1,  2,  S,  5,  6.— 1889  :   (1)  Exploration  of  the  Oafaaag^hl,  \^ 
Captain  Vangele.    From  Tiflis  to  Samarcand  by  the-Trani-Oaapian  Railwaj,  by 
Jules  Leolercq.— <1,  2,  4,  6)  An  Ezcarsion  in  Gampine,  near  Antwerp,   \^  A. 
Harou  (maps). — (2)  Congo  Railway,  by  Q.  Vauthier  (map).    African  Ccpal  Gun, 
by  Eugene  De  Eeyn.^4)  The  Lower  Congo,  by  Captain  Jungen.     Tiecrm  del 
Fuego  and  the  Falkland  lalands,  by  Jules  Peltoer.    International  Cotpgreas  ol 
Ceography,  Paris,  1889,  by  J.  du  Fiet— (5)  Leopoldville,  by  Ch.  Liebrechts.    Tbe 
Provinoe  of  S.  Paulo,  Brazil,  by  H.  Van  de  Putte  (map).   Uniyeraal  Time,  bj  A.  IL 
Grochet.— (6)  Samaroand  Monuments,  by  Jules  Leoleroq.    Stanley's  E^paditioa 
to  Relieve  Emin  Pacha^  by  J.  du  Fief  (with  sketch  map).— 1890 :  (1,  2,  5,  6)  An 
Excursion  in  Campine,  N.E.  Belgium,  by  A.  Harou  (with  maps  and  plans). — 
(1)  Upoto,  and  the  Aruwimi  Camp,  by  Lieutenant  D'Hanis  (plan). — (2)  Political, 
Civil,  and  Penal  Organisation  of  the  Mousseronghes'  Tribe,  Lower  Oongo,  by 
Baerts.    The  Kurds  and  the  Idaides,  by  E.  de  Kovalewsky.    Stanley  at  BraxeUa^ 
by  J.  du  Fiel— (3)  The  Unification  of  Time  in  Relation  to  Belgium,  by  L.  ds 
Buaschere  (with  two  charts).      Caoutchouc  (G^graphical  Distribution  and  UseX 
by  E.  Pavoux. — (6,  6)  The  Balkan  States,  by  Aug.  Couvreur  (with  diagnias). 
The  Japanese  Costume  and  Physiognomy,  by  ESta  Gob. — (6)  Macedonia,  fay 
N.  Qhennadiefi.    The  Railways  of  the  World,  by  De  Busschere. 

Bniaaels.    Le  Mouvement  G^graphique.    Edited  by  M.  A.  J.  Waters. — Second  Tear, 
1885,  Nos.  10  to  28  ;  Third  Tear,  1886,  2  to  26  ;  Fourth  Tear,  1887,  1  to  27 ; 
Fifth  Tear,  1888, 1  to  29  ;  Sixth  Tear,  1889, 1  to  27  ;  Seventh  Tear,  1890, 1  to 
80.— 1889  :  (1  to  27)  Reports,  Letters,  and  News  from  the  Stations  of  the  Congo 
Independent  Free  State,  wiUi  maps.    Geographical  Chronicle  and  Statiatios  of 
all  parts  of  the  World.— (1,  4, 11-17)  Congo  Railway,  with  map  in  No.  12.^ 
(2,  8,  9,  24,  25,  26)  The  Stanley  Expedition,  with  maps.— <2,  8,  22)  The  Ivory 
Trade. — (4)  Count  Teleki*s  Discoveries  in  Central  Africa,  with  map. — (5)  Origin 
of  the  name  "America."— (10, 11,  22)  The  Sources  of  the  Nfle,  with  map.— (20) 
The  Tekna  Country,  N.W.  Sahara,  with  map.— (28)  The  Congo  Missiona.    A 
very  large  number  of  interesting  and  valuable  paragraphs  are  in  the  volume^ 
with  many  maps.    The  intention  of  the  paper  «is  to  mi^e  known  the  oonditioii 
and  progress  of  the  Congo  Free  State. — 1890 :  (1-30)   Reports,  Letten,  and 
Ifews  from  the  Stations  of  the  Congo  Independent  Free  State  ;  including  fall 
Accounts  of  the  various  Expeditions  sent  out  by  the  State,  with  maps  and 
portraits.    Geographical  Chronicle,  News  and  Statistics  of  all  parts  of  the  World. 
(2;  The  Anglo-Portusuese  Dispute.— (2, 10,  20,  21,  22)  The  Congo  RaQway.— 
(8)  Captain  Binger's  Journey  from  the  Niger  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  with  map.— 
(6, 17, 15,  29)   The  Belgian  Enterprises  on  the  Congo.— (8)  Stanley  Africsniu, 
with  portrait— (26)  Stanley  au  Pilori— (11)  Colonial  Politics,  by  Jules  Feny.— 
(18, 19, 28, 24 )  The  Divisbn  of  Africa,  with  map  in  28.— (21, 22)  The  Portngvese 
Pretensions  on  Muata  Tamvo.— (26)  The  Island  of  San  Thomd. — (26)  Acroai  the 
French  Congo. — (27-30)  English,  French,  and  Germans  at  the  South  of  Lske 
Tchad,  with  map  in  No.  80.— (30)  The  Ivoiy  Trade. 

Budapest  (Foldrajzi  Koxlemtfnyek,  &c.)  Bulletin  de  la  Sod^t^  Hongroise  de 
Geographic.  Editor,  M.  A.  Bereoz.— Tome  XVI.,  Nos.  1-10, 1888 ;  XVIL,  1-10, 
1889  ;  XVm.,  1-10,  1890.-1889 :  (1)  The  Danube,  by  B.  Hanusy.— (1-7) 
Journey  in  Western  Siberia,  by  Dr.  Charles  PapaL^2)  Life  of  Dr.  John  HunfiiUvy 
(1820-1888),  by  A.  Markl— (4)  Western  Mexico,  by  J.  Xtfntus.— (7)  Baron  F. 
TotVs  Journey  in  Bgypt  in  1771.— (9)  The  Sahel,  East  of  Tunis,  by  J.  Janko, 
jun.  Site  of  Blandia,  one  of  the  Ancient  Daoian  Stations.  Excursions  for  Scholars 
m  Relation  to  Geographical  Teaching,  by  A.  Berecs.— 1890 :  (3)  The  Town  of 
Hodmeao-Vasarhely,  by  Dr.  A.  Ballagl— (6)  The  Island  of  Csepel  and  Its  In- 
habitants, Hungary,  by  C.  Papai.  Journey  of  the  Archduke  of  Toscany  in  the 
East,  by  Bela  ErodL— (7)  Vlashia,  the  Valley  of  the  Cibiririin  Istria,  by  L.  Cnnk 
The  First  Geography  of  Hungary.  The  Mountains  of  Dogntoka-Vaako^  by  J. 
Halavdts.— (8)  The  Commerce  of  China,  by  E.  Faraga  Journey  in  the  Fklocs 
Country  in  1889,  by  C.  Papai.— (9-10)  Fluorspar  in  Vm  Diatriot  of  the  Aranyoa 
River,  by  Dr.  G^  Czirbusa. 

'Bvenoe  Ayres.  Boletin  del  Institute  Geogr^oo  Aigentino.  Vol  X.,  Nos.  6-12, 1809 ; 
Vol.  XI.,  Nos.  1-9,  1890.— 1889 :  (7)  Our  Land,  by  Dr.  R  L.  Hoknbeig.— (8)  A 
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Katuralist  in  Brasili  l^  E.  L.  Arribdzaga.  Central  North  Chaoo,  Inhabitants^ 
&C.,  by  Captain  Amadeo  Badride. — (8,  9)  Grand  Chaco  and  its  Rivers,  by  Capt. 
J.  Paga — (9, 12)  American  Linguistical  Studies,  by  Dr.  L.  Darapeky. — (10)  Qto- 
graphical  Data  of  Mendoza  Province,  by  G.  A.  Lallemant.  Expedition  Along  the 
River  Neuquen,  by  DrsTKurts  and  Boidenbender  (with  map). — (12)  The  Moun- 
tains  of  Mendoza,  by  G.  A.  Lallemant. — 1890:  (1,  8)  American  Lingoistical 
Studies,  by  Dr.  L.  Darapsky.  Geological  Explorations  in  Patagonia,  by  C. 
Ameghino. — (4)  The  Neeeta  of  the  Andes,  by  Dr.  Aspiazu. — (7)  The  Argentine 
Plagiaulacida  and  its  Zoological,  Geological,  and  (^graphical  Relations,  by  F. 
Ameghino. 

Cairo.  Bulletin  de  la  Socidt^  EhWviale  de  Geographie.  Scond  Series,  Nos.  8,  9, 
1886 ;  10, 11, 12,  and  Supplement,  1887.  Third  Series,  No.  1,  1888  ;  2,  3,  4, 
1889  ;  5  and  extra  number,  1890. — 1889  :  (2)  Documents  of  the  Egyptian  Expe- 
dition of  General  Gordon  to  Abyssinia  An  Excursion  to  the  Oasis  of  Siwa,  by  L. 
Robeochi.^3)  Journey  to  the  Gallas  Country,  by  J.  Borelli — (4)  Official  Journal 
of  M.  Mitcheirs  Geological  Expedition  in  tiie  Egyptian  Soudan  (SMlah  and 
Tadjourah). — 1890 :  (5)  Report  on  the  International  G^eographical  Congress  of 
Paris,  1889,  by  S.  E.  Abbate  Pacha.  (Extra  number)  Historical  Summary  of  the 
Geographical  Work  carried  out  in  Egypt  under  the  Dynasty  of  Mohammed  All,, 
by  Dr.  P.  Bonola  Bey. 

Cambridge,  n.S.A.  Harvard  University  Bulletin.  Vol.  III.,  No.  2,  1883  ;  IV.,  1,  8, 
1885  ;  IV.,  4,  5, 1886 ;  V.,  8,  4, 1888  ;  V.,  6, 7, 1889  ;  VI.,  1,  2, 8, 1890.  In  each 
number  accessions  to  Library  and  UniveiBity  Notes. — 1889 :  (6)  Dante's  Works. — 
(7)  Notes  on  the  MS.  Volume  of  Shelley's  Poems  in  the  Library,  by  G.  E. 
Woodberry.— 1890 :  (2,  3)  A  Bibliography  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  by  A.  C. 
Potter. 

Cambridge,  U.S.A.  Harvard  Universitiy  Library.  Bibliographical  O>ntributions. 
Edited  by  J.  Windsor.  No.  16, 18, 1884  ;  88,  1890.— 1890 :  (38)  List  (Sixth)  of 
the  Publications  of  Harvard  University  and  its  Officers,  by  W.  H.  Tillioghast. 

Cassel.  Vereins  filr  Erkunde  zu  Cassel.  Schriften  dee  Vereins,  III.  Jahresbericht, 
1886. — ^Die  Namen  im  Geographie  Unterricht.  G.  Coordee.  1886. — Der 
Gebrauch  der  Karte  in  Erdkundliohen  Unterricht.  G.  Coordes.  1888. — 
Siebenter  Jahresbericht.    1889.— 1889 :  Annual  Report 

Constantine.  Bulletin  de  la  Sod^td  de  Geographie  de  Constantine.  Third  Tear, 
Nos.  1  and  2, 1885. 

Copenhagen .  Geografisk  Tidskrift,  udgiret  af  Bestyrelsen  for  det  Eongelige  danske  geo- 
grafiske  Selskab.  Vol.  IX.,  Nos.  5  to  8, 1887-8  ;  X.,  1  to  8, 1889-90.-1887-8  :  (5, 6) 
Danish  Expedition  to  North  Greenland,  1886-7,  by  Lieutenant  Ryder  (with  map 
and  four  illustrations  of  the  Devil's  Thumb).  Peary's  Expedition  to  Greenland, 
by  Ohr.  Maigaard.  East  Greenland,  by  V.  Garde.  First  Landing  of  Columbus, 
by  H.  Weitemeyer. — (7,  8)  Ethnological  Studies  in  North  America,  by  H.  Rink. 
North  Greenland,  by  Prof.  E.  Warming.  Antoniade's  Map  of  Denmark,  1558,  by 
C.  G.  Bruun.  West  Fiord,  Iceland,  by  Th.  Thoroddsen.— 1889-90  :  (1, 2)  Nansen 
in  Greenland,  and  the  Results,  by  H.  Rink.  Fernando  Colon  and  his  "  History," 
by  H.  Weitemeyer.  GeographicaJ  Education,  by  P.  Lauridsen. — (8,  4)  Official 
Report  of  the  Expedition  to  Greenland,  by  Dr.  Nansen  (with  map).  The  Vege- 
tation of  a  South  Greenland  Fiord,  by  L.  E.  Rosenvinge.— (5,  6)  Historical 
Sketch  of  Iceland  Before  the  Reformation,  by  Th.  Thoroddsen.  Davis's  Strait 
in  the  Summer  of  1889,  by  V.  Garde.— (f,  8)  Southern  Iceland  in  1889,  by  Th. 
Thoroddsen.    Danish  Expedition  to  East  Greenland. 

Darmstadt.  Notizblatt  des  Vereins  ffir  Erdkunde  zu  Darmstadt.  R.  Lepsius, 
Editor.  Fourth  Series.  Na  5,  1884  ;  6,  1885 ;  7,  1886  ;  8,  1887  ;  9,  1888  ; 
10,  1889.-1888  :  (9)  Papers  on  the  Qeologjot  Hesse,  with  diagrams.— 1889  :  (10) 
Short  Papers  on  the  Geology  and  Hydrography  of  the  Rhine  District,  with 
Analyses  of  the  River  Water. — The  greater  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to 
a  Statistical  Account  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  with  numerous  Tables. 
430pp. 

Dijon.  M^moires  de  la  Soci^t^  Bourguignonne  de  G4ographie  et  D'Histoire,  Dijon. 
Tome  III.,  1885  ;  IV.,  1886  ;  V.,  1887  ;  VL,  1888  ;  VII.,  1889  ;  VIIL,  1890.— 
1889  :  Proceedings  of  the  Society.   List  of  Members.   The  *'  Portulan"  of  Count 
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MaUitie,  by  M.  Paul  Gaffarel  (with  maps).  FrancoU  Robert,  Geograplier  to  tke 
King,  by  VL  P.  OafiEareL  Algerian  Sketches  (ExtractB  from  LettoB  of  M.  GL 
d'Hugues  filo,  administrateur-adjoint  &  Oum-el-Bonaghi). — 1890:  Fi  orif m  diiig,! 
and  List  of  Members.  From  Yokohama  to  Pekin,  by  L.  B.  The  Origin  of  the 
Word  "  America,"  by  P.  QafBuel.  The  Palace  of  the  Stateslof  Baxg;uaAj  at 
Dijon,  byA^  ComereaiL 


DouaL    Union  G^ographiqne  du  Nord  de  la  France.    Bulletin.    Vols.  V.,  K<ml  9, 10, 
1884 ;  VL,  1,  2,  6,  6,  7,  8,  9, 10,  1885  ;  VIL,  1-5^  1886  ;  VHL,  1-5.  18«7  ;  EL, 
1-5, 1888  ;  X.,  1-5, 1889 ;  XL,  1-8, 1890.— 1888  :  (In  aU  numbov)  G«ogT«piiieBa 
Chronicle.— (5)  The  Commune  of  Sars-Pot^ries,  by  IL  A.  Herlem.    Tlie  CualB  of 
the  Rhone,  by  IL  A  DuponcheL    Canal  du  Noid,  by  M.  J.  Delattre. — 1869  :  (1) 
Dunkerque,  by  M.  P.  Terquem.    Maps  Made  During  the  Study  of  Geosraphj;  by 
Professor  Frixon. — (2)  Geography  of  the  Commune  of  Faumont,  by  M.  Joawoet 
(with  map).     The  Stanley  Expedition,  by  Professor  Frixon  (with  map).     Geo- 
graphy in  Romance,  by  Professor  M.  Sourian. — (8)  The  French  in  the  Argeuiuie 
Republic,  by  Professor  Frixon.    From  Saignon  to  Hainan,  by  M.  Thomas  Deman. 
(4)  The  Island  of  Qor^e  (West   Africa),  by  M.  A.  Lefebvre.— (5)  The  Thrae 
Great  French  Ports  in  the  North,  by  M.  GiUes.    Twenty-five  Tean  in  SibeiiSk 
by  M.  J.  Delescaut — 1890 :  (1)  Monograph  of  the  Town  of  Marchieones,  by  H. 
Booquet.    Ethiopia,  by  J.  Bor«dlL — (2)  From  Pwris  to  the  CSaspian,  by  the  Marw 
quis  de  Crouder. — (2,  8)  Ireland  and  the  Irish  Question,  by  U.  Cons.— (3)  The 
Eastern  Coast  of  Madagascar,  by  G.  Foucart    Laos,  by  J.  Taupia     The  HatiTes 
of  Algeria,  by  M.  Wahl    From  Brusa  to  Angora,  by  oL  Fougdres. 

Dresden.    Vereins  ftir  Erdkunde  Jahresberioht    Vols.  XVIIL,  XIX.,  XX.,  1883 ; 
XXL,  1885. 

Dresden.    Verein  fiir  Erdkunde  2U  Dresden. — ^A  List  of  Geographon  and  NatofsJirts 
of  Central  Europei     1886. 

Dresden.    Festschrift  but  Jubelfeier  des  25  JiUiiigen  Bestehens  des  Vereins  for  Erd- 
kunde zu  Dresden.     1888. 

Dresden.    Litteratur  der  Landes  und  Volksunde  des  Konigreichs  Sachaen,    P.  £. 
Richter.    1889.— Bibliography. 

Florence^    Bulletino  della  Serione  Fiorentina  delk  Societa  Africana  D'ltali^     Voia 
I.,  Nos.  1-6,  1886  ;  IL,  1-8, 1886  ;  III.,  1-8, 1887  ;  IV.,  1-8,  1888  ;  V.,  1-8, 1889  ; 
VL,  1-8, 1890.— 1889 :  (1-8)  The  Mahdi,  by  V.  BeUio.    Italian  Possessions  in  tiie 
Red  Sea,  by  P.  StefanellL    Native  Soldiers  of  Massowa,  by  T.  Barberis.    Hie 
Monument  to  Dogali,  with  photograph.    The  Sultanate  of  Opia,  by  V.  BeUio. 
Italy  in  North  Africa,  by  G.  Cavanna.    The  Transvaal,  by  S.  P.  Ford.— (4)  The 
Stanley  Expedition.    Funeral  Rites  and  Cannibalism  on  the  Congo,  by  C.  CoqoS- 
hat.— (5,  6,  7,  8)  SomaUland,  by  F.  Paulitachkei— (7)  Industrial  Possibilities  of 
£^trea,  by  L.  B.  RobeoehL — (8)  The  Commercial  Future  of  Massowa,  by  A 
CecchL— 1890 :  (1-2)  Somaliland,  by  F.  Paulitschke.     Meteorological  Observa- 
tions in  Eritrea.    The  Stanley  Expedition,  by  G.  Cavanna  (with  map).— (1-8) 
Italy  in  Africa,  Geographical  Notes,  &e.— (8-4)  White  Africa,  by  a  Bertaoehi 
Italian  Commerce  in  Africa. — (5-6)  Civilisation  in  Africa,  by  A.  BninialtL    The 
Commerce  of  Massowa. — (7-8)  The  Somali   Country,  by  B.  Bertaoehi.    Count 
Salimbeni  in  Abyssinia. 

Frankfort-on-Main.    Katalog  zur  Geographischen  Ausstellung.    1888. 

Frankfort-on-Main.  Jahresberioht  des  Frankfurter  Vereins  filr  Geographie  and 
Statistik.  1878-80,  1881-88,  1888-85,  1885-86,  1886-88.-1886-88:  Vdlejt 
of  the  Taunus,  by  Dr.  Paul  Oppermann.  On  Karl  Ritter's  Map  of  the  Mer 
Valley,  by  Dr.  Emil  v.  Oven  (with  facsimile  of  original  map). 

Cfeneva.  UAfrique,  Explore  et  Civilis^  Nos.  1-12, 1885 ;  1-12, 1886 ;  1*12, 1887; 
1-12, 1888  ;  1-12, 1889  ;  1-12, 1890.—  1889  :  (All  numbers)  Geographical  Newi» 
Chronicle  of  Slaveiy,  and  Correspondence. — (1)  The  Congo  Railway,  withmapi— 
(2)  The  Commerce  of  Swiss  with  Africa.— (8)  The  Revolution  in  nganda.--{4) 
Communication  between  the  East  African  Coast  and  the  Interior. — (5)  Stenley 
Expedition  from  Tambuya  to  the  Albert  Nyanza,  with  map. — (6)  The  Begioa 
comprised  between  the  Upper  Nile  and  the  Somali  Coast,  witii  map.— (7,  8) 
Expedition  of  M  Selous  to  the  North  of  the  ZambesL^9,  10)  Afriba  in  Pans : 
Exhibition,    1889.— (11)  Tanganyika.— (12)  Stanley  and  Emin  PlMha.— 1890: 
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(1-4)  The  Last  DisooYeries  of  Stanley's  Expedition.— (2)  The  Conflict  between 
England  and  PortagaL — (8)  England  and  Nyaaaland. — (5)  The  Importation  of 
Arms  and  Spirits. — (6)  Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade  in  the  Congo  Basin. — 
(7)  Exploration  of  the  Mongala  (Congo).— (8-10)  The  Brussels  Anti-Slavery 
Conference.— (11)  The  Anti^Slavery  Congress  at  Paris.— (12)  Stanley's  Rear 
Guard. 

<3leneva.  Le  Globe,  Journal  G^graphique,  Organe  de  la  Socitft^  de  Geographic  de 
Geneve.  Vols.  XXIV.,  Na  2  ;  XXV.,  1,  2  ;  XXVI.,  1,  2 ;  XXVIL,  1,  2, 
and  Memoire ;  XXVIII.,  1,  2 ;  XXIX.,  1,  2,  and  two  Memoires.— XXVIII. : 
The  PnigTess  of  the  Teaching  of  Geography  in  England,  by  M.  Ch.  Faure. 
Salonica,  by  M.  L.  F.  HofEboann.  The  Teaching  of  Geography,  by  Professor  W. 
Hosier.  The  Last  Journeys  of  Stanley,  by  Professor  P.  Chaiz.  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  (Traveller  of  the  12th  Century),  by  Professor  Wertheimer.— XXIX. : 
Southiem  Savoy,  by  Dr.  E.  Dufresne.  Stanley's  Latest  DiBooveries,  by  C.  Faure. 
Voyage  to  the  Bast  Indies,  fta,  by  G.  Revilliod.  From  Niagara  to  Montreal,  by 
A.  de  ClaparMe.  Memoir:  Gfeneral  Oceanic  Circulation,  by  Emile  Chaiz. 
European  PoasessionB  in  Africa,  by  G.  Rochette  (with  map).  Walks  in  Tuscany, 
by  Professor  E.  Stroehlin.  The  Argentine  Republic,  by  E.  Weber  (with  map). 
The  Vilayet  of  Trebizond,  by  L.  F.  Hofifmann.  Memoir :  General  Characters 
of  African  Hydrography,  by  Professor  W.  Rosier  (with  map). 

Ootha.  Abdruck  aus  Dr.  A.  Petermann's  Ifitteilungen.  Parts  8,  12,  1886 ;  1,  2, 
8, 1887 ;  7,  8, 1888  ;  4, 1889  ;  2, 1890.— 1888  :  Latest  Information  from  Kar* 
toum.  Monthly  Notes  of  New  Geographical  Information.  (These  are  sent  us 
when  they  give  extracts  from  our  Journal.) 

Greifswald.  Jahresberieht  der  Geographischen  G^essellsohaft  zu  Greif swald.  I.,  1 882-8 ; 
II.,  Parts  1,  2, 1888-6 ;  IIL,  1,  2, 1886-9.— 1886-9 :  Morocco  and  the  North-West 
Sahara,  by  M.  Quedenfeldt.  Animal  Life  in  Tropical  South  America,  by  Dr. 
Wilhehn  MUUer.  Dr.  Jiihlke :  His  Expedition  to  the  EJlimanjaro.  Norden- 
skjold's  Expedition  to  Greenland,  1888,  by  H.  SchdltEe.  On  the  German  Colonial 
Association  and  the  Emin  Pasha  Expedition,  by  Lieut.  Maercker.  Geography 
and  Ethnography  of  Mesepotamia,  by  Dr.  Merita.  On  Eew  Gardens,  by  Dr. 
Goese. 

Guatemala.  Informe  de  la  Direcdon  General  de  Estadistica.  1887, 1888, 1889. — 
1888-89 :  Complete  State  Statistics  for  these  two  years. 

Halle.  Mitteilungen  du  Vereins  fur  Erdkunde  zu  Halle  a  Salle.  1877, 1878,  1879, 
1880,  1881,  1882,  1888,  1884,  1885,  1886,  1887, 1888, 1889,  1890.-1889 :  The 
Saale  Valley  and  the  Mansfeld  Lake^  by  Max.  Goreke  (with  map).  On  Southern 
France,  I7  Dr.  F.  Freeh.  The  Density  of  Population  of  Saxony,  by  Dr.  £.  Weyhe. 
Annual  Report — 1890  :  Journey  from  Monastir  to  the  Oued  R'mel  and  Djebel 
Gkfcchmus  in  Tunis,  by  R.  Fitzner.  Map  of  German  Empire,  showing  distance  in 
time  from  Berlin  of  all  parts  of  the  country,  by  J.  Biaenss.  Excursion  to  the 
Caucasus  in  1888,  by  Dr.  WoeikoL 

Hamburg.  Mitteilungen  der  Geographischen  Gesellsohaft  in  Hamburg.  Part  2, 
1882-8;  1884;  1,2,8,  1885-6;  1,  2,  8,  1887-8;  1,  2,  1889-90.-1887-8:  (2) 
The  Overflowing  of  the  Lower  Elbe  in  the  Spring  of  1888,  with  map.  (8)  Dr. 
Franz  Stuhlmann's  Travels  through  Usagara  and  Ungua,  with  map.  German 
Possessions  in  the  South  Sea,  by  R.  Parkmson.  The  Aboriffines  on  the  Herbert 
River,  North  Queensland,  by  Carl  Lumholtz.— 1889-90  :  (1)  Local  and  Univenal 
Time,  by  Wilhelm  Precht.  El  Dorado,  by  Hermann  Schumacher.  The  Channel 
Islands,  by  Dr.  G.  Wendt  Pekin  and  the  Western  Hills,  by  C.  Arendt  (with  map 
of  Pekin).  The  Japanese  Women,  by  Dr.  C.  Gott^he.- (2)  The  Southern  Islands 
of  Japan,  by  Dr.  0.  Warbuiig.  Commercial  Possibilities  in  Mesopotamia,  by 
Dr.  B.  Morita  (with  map).  Columbia  and  its  Rivers,  by  E.  von  Hesse- WartegL'. 
The  Recent  Disturbances  in  Central  America,  by  Dr.  H.  Polakowi^. 

Hanover.  Jahresberieht  der  Geographischen  GeseUschaft  zu  Hanover.  1879, 1881-2, 
1882-8, 1888-4, 1884-5,  1885-7, 1887-9.— 1887-89 :  FUnt  Layers  on  the  Luneburg 
Heath,  by  A.  Reuner.    Brunswick  and  Hanover,  by  Dr.  H.  Guthe. 

Havre.  Soci^t^  de  Geographic  Commercial  du  Havre.  No&  1-6, 1885  ;  1-6,  1886  ; 
1-5, 1887  ;  1-6, 1888  ;  1-6, 1889  ;  1-6, 1890,  with  Annual  Supplements.— 1889  : 
(1)  Colonisation  in  the  Far  Wes<^  by  M.  Stuart-Foasard.    Louisiana,  by  A.  Bau- 
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douin.    The  Frenoh  Element  in  New  Tork,  by  K.  G.  J.  Manaop.     Hamlnuig^  bjr 
A.  Raffiaoyioh.~(2)  Britiah  Columbia,  by  M.  Stumit-Foasard      ICorocaeo  and 
Caravan  Routes  in  the  Soudan,  by  M.  SoUer.    Singapore  and  v^^iii^^  by  IL  JL 
Laurd — (2,  8)  Rio  Nunea  River,  by  M.  H.  Li^vre. — (2,  6)  Pemambuoo,  by  A. 
Baudouin. — (8,  4)  Notes  on  the  Congo,  by  M.  Descheveiy. — (4)  New  Tork,  by  Dc 
Q.  Letellier.— (5)  The  Cowboys,  by  Captain  Stuart-Foesard.    The  Port  of  Saotoa, 
by  Captain  A.  ChanceveL— (6)  Journey  in  China,  by  Qeneral  Tchen^-Ki-Toqg. 
Report  on  the  International  Congress  of  Qeographioal  Societies,  Parian  1889,  br 
M.  Denis  Guillot— 1890 :  (1)  Pemambuco,  by  A.  Baudouin.     Port   N'Atal,  by 
Captain  Blondel    San  Domingo,  by  Lu  Bonnaud.     Qrand  Bassam,  by  M.  fioaaovi. 
(2)    Riukandioss  (Norway),  W  P.  R.    Tierra  del  Fuego,  by  G.  Duloup. — (2,  3) 
Sambaquis,  by  A.  Valette.— (8)  Touran  (Annam),  by  D.  Lidvre. — (3,  4,  5)  ^"^^mAm 
by  Captain  S.  Fossard.— (4)  The  Colony  of  Magellan,  by  G.  Dulonp.— (5)  TIm 
Lower  Seine,  by  A.  Dormoy.    Commercial  Mission  to  Laos,  by  H.  Alia. — (6)  Paris 
a  Seaport.    Navigation  on  the  Niger,  by  E.  Caron.     France  in  West  Afwiea^ 
The  Sanga  River. 

Havre.  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  Geologique  de  Normandie.  YoL  IX,  1882  ;  X^  188^- 
1884  ;  XI.,  1885  ;  XIL,  1886.— XIL  :  Description  of  the  Foasils  of  tiie  Cape  de 
la  H^ve  (Havre),  by  G.  Lennier  (with  22  plates).  Note  on  Thirteen  Anx>w  Heads 
Found  at  Cau ville,  by  E.  Savalle  (with  plate).  A  Vertebra  of  EUfHuu  pKt^smi, 
by  E.  Lemarchand  (with  plate).  Notes  on  Rocks  Found  at  the  Hague^  by  G. 
Lennier. 

Helsingfors.    Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Finland.    Fennia  L,  1889  ;  IL 
and  III.,  1890.— L,  1889  :  Observations  Taken  on  the  Coast  of  Finland  between 
1868  and  1887,  by  A.  Bouadorf.    Trigonometrical  Siurvey  of  Finland,  with  mmp. 
Papers  on  the  Meteorology,  Population,  and  Trade  of  Finland,  with  mapa  aiui 
diagrams. — H.,  1890:    Economic,  Topographic,  and  Geographic  Maps  of   Ger- 
many, Austria,  France,  Scandinavia,  and  Finland,  by  0.  Savander  (with  19  platesjlr 
III.,  1890 :  Increase  of  the  Population  of  Finland,  1761-1885,  by  A.  Boza^om 
(with  diagram).    Geographical  Distribution  of  Fables  of  Animals  in  Finland,  by 
K.  Krohn  (with  map).    Expedition  to  the  Peninsula  of  Kola  in  1887,  and  Jourmj 
through  Russian  I^ipland  in  1889,  bv  A.  0.  Eihlman  and  J.  A.  Palm^  (with 
map).    Geology  of  the  Kola  Peninsula,  by  W.  Ramsay  (with  maps  and  views). 
The  Eumo  Estuary :  Its  Former  and  Present  Shape,  by  A.  Wahlroos  (with  mapJL 
Tables  for  the  Calculation  of  Altitudes  by  the  Barometer,  by  A.  Petrelius. 

Irkutsk.  Izvyestiya  Vostochno-Sibirskova  Otdyela  Imperatorskova  Rusakova  Getv 
graphicheskova  Obshchestva  (Journal  of  the  East  Siberian  Branch  of  the  Imperial 
Russian  Geographical  Society).  Vol.  XV.,  3-6,  1884 ;  XVL,  1,  8-5,  1885 ; 
XVIL,  1-2,  1886 ;  XVIIL,  1887  ;  XIX.,  1-6,  1888  ;  XX.,  1-5,  1889 ;  XXL,  1-5, 
1890. — 1887 :  Materials  for  the  Ethnography  of  the  Yakuts,  by  Priklonsky, 
Modem  Village  Songs,  by  Vagin  (the  words  of  78  of  them  are  given).  The 
Nikolaeff  Ironworks,  by  Vagin.  Reviews  of  Books.  Proceedings, — 1888-9  :  (1> 
Short  Report  of  the  Geographical  Portion  of  the  Sayan  Expedition  (to  the  West 
of  Irkutsk),  by  Yachevski  (with  map).  The  Salt  in  Lakes  Gashiun  and  Baga- 
Chikiir,  in  South  Mongolia,  by  Tikhomir.  Statistics  of  the  Yakutsk  Great  Fair 
of  1887,  by  Pikhtin.— (2)  Additions  to  the  Catalogue  of  Plants  of  the  Yenisei 
Government,  by  Jakob  Prein.  Statiatics  of  Trade  in  Irkutsk,  by  Chudovakir 
Curious  Rock  Drawings  on  the  Left  Bank  of  the  Oka,  by  Plaskovitzki  (with  three 
plates,  rude  drawings  of  animals,  a  human  face,  &c.) — (8)  "  Z^^t^Aba,"  Hunting 
Among  the  Ancient  Buryats,  by  Ehangolov.  Folk-lore  of  the  Pea&antB  of  the 
Minusmk  District,  by  Elementz. — (4)  Variations  of  the  Water  of  the  Angara  and 
Changes  of  Level  at  Irkutsk  in  1886  and  1887,  by  Stelling  (with  two  plates). 
Caves  in  the  Selengia  Valley,  by  Ptitziin. — (5)  Fisheries  in  Lake  Baikal,  by 
Saburov.  Geological  Researches  in  the  Irkutsk  Gk)VemiLent,  by  Zlatkovaki. 
Attempts  to  Establish  Connections  with  Siberia  by  the  Northern  Ocean,  by 
Captain  Wiggins  and  the  Phoenix.  Yakutsk  Annual  Fair,  1888.  by  Pikhtin. 
YouDghu8bfmd*s  Journey  from  Pekin  to  Cashmir. — 1889  :  (1)  The  First  Explor- 
ation in  the  Districts  of  Atshinsk  and  Kan. — (1,  2)  The  Traces  of  the  Stone  Age 
about  the  River  Angara,  with  illustrations  of  pottery,  tools,  flint,  &a  instru- 
ments.—(3)  The  Food  and  Prices  for  1886  of  Irkutsk,  with  tablea  The  Geology 
of  the  Amoor,  with  Special  Reference  to  Gold,  with  map.  The  Marmot  in  the 
District  of  Turukhansk  and  in  other  Districts.  The  Climate  of  Siberia  during 
the  Marmot  Age.    The  Number  of  Buriat  Children  in  the  Irkutsk  Schoola — 
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(4)  Excareion  to  the  Mongols  and  the  Orkhan  Mountainfl.  The  Gold  Production 
of  the  United  States  of  America. — (5)  The  Laying-out  of  the  Railway  between 
Angara  and  Lake  BaikaL  The  Chemical  Analysis  of  the  Earth  in  the  District  of 
Balagansk,  with  table.  The  Great  Fur  Fair  of  Yakutsk.  The  Native  Children 
in  the  Trans-Baikal  District  Schools.— 1890  :  (1)  The  Glacier  Period  in  the  Dis- 
trict Around  Olekminsk,  with  five  maps.  The  Winter  Work  (not  Agricultural)  of 
the  Siberian  Farmers  at  Khomutoffo.  The  Journey  of  Rakgil  in  Thibet. — (2) 
The  Travels  of  Gregorofibky  in  the  Angara  District,  with  maps.  The  Hunting 
Customs  of  the  Buriats.  Milk  Products  of  tlie  Buriats  and  the  Methods  of  Pro- 
duction.— (8)  The  Geological  flzamination  of  the  Government  District  of  Irkutsk, 
by  Colonel  Obrucheff.  The  Fish  in  the  River  Ungara.— (4)  The  Flora  of 
Balagansk.  The  Caverns  of  J*us,  with  illustrations.  The  Production  of  Gold  in 
East  Siberia  from  the  beginning  to  1889,  with  large  table 

Jena.  Mitteilungen  der  Geographischen  G^eeellschaft  (fiir  Thtiringen)  zu  Jena.  YoL 
IV.,  Nos.  1-4  ;  v.,  1-4  ;  VI.,  1-4  ;  VII.,  14  ;  VIIL,  1-4  ;  IX.,  1-2.— VII. :  (3,  4) 
North- Western  Madagascar,  by  R  Baron.  Zoological  and  Botanical  Notes  on  the 
South  Sea,  by  W.  Gill.  The  English  Colony  of  the  Gold  Coast,  by  M  Ramseyer. 
VIII. :  (1,  2)  The  Minerals  of  Corea,  by  Dr.  C.  Gottsche.  Short  Papers  on 
Journeys.  A  Journey  Inland  from  the  Slave  Coast,  by  Missioner  Binetsch. 
Erosions  in  the  Valleys  of  Thuringer,  by  Dr.  H.  Proescholdt. — (8,  4)  The  Rainy 
Season  in  East  Africa,  by  Carl  Bencke.  Togoland,  by  J.  G.  Christaller,  Island 
of  Rotti  (Timor  Sea),  by  N.  Graafland.  GJerman  Colonies  in  Chili,  by  Dr.  K. 
Martin.  F.  C.  H.  Schonheit,  by  Oskar  Schmidt  (with  portrait).— IX. :  (1,  2) 
District  of  the  Schwarza,  Thuringia,  by  Dr.  H.  Leinhose  (wiUi  map).  The. 
Papuans,  by  J.  L.  van  Hasselt — Botaniod  Papers  in  each  number,  with  some 
illustrations. 

Karlsruhe.    Verhandlungen  der  Badischen  Geographischen  Gesellschaft  zu  Ejurlaruhe^ 
1880-82, 1882-88, 1888-84,  1884-86. 

Kazan.  Journal  of  the  Naturalists'  Society  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Kazan. 
Tome  XIX.,  Nos.  1-8,  1888,  4-6,  1889 ;  XX.,  1889 ;  XXL,  1-6,  1889  ;  XXIL, 
1-2,  1889,  1-5,  1890.— XIX. :  (1)  The  Geology  of  the  Government  District  of 
Yiatka  :  Fourth  Part,  Ilebuga.---(2)  Catalogue  of  the  Craniological  Museum  (with 
Measurements)  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Kazan. — (8)  The  Evolution  of  the 
Lizard,  with  numerous  plates. — (4)  The  Pelasgio  Fauna  of  the  Kaban  Lake,  with 
illustrations.— (5)  The  Value  of  Solanin  in  Plants.— (6)  The  North  Frontier  of 
the  Black  Earth  District  in  South- Eastern  Russia,  Botanical  and  Geographical 
Aspects,  with  Appendix  on  the  Temperature  (with  plates  and  tables). — XX.  :  A 
Series  of  Physiological  Papers,  by  MM.  Smirnoff,  Amstein,  Visotzky,  Nikolsky,, 
Kasembeok,  Dokhman,  Bukhalofi^  Bekhtereff,  Egoroff,  and  Levaschofl^  with  a 
large  number  of  plates  of  cells,  &c.,  and  a  portrait  of  Professor  Kovalevsky. — 
XXE. :  (1)  The  Relation  of  the  Spinal  Chord  to  the  Bloodvessels.— (2)  The  Flora 
of  the  Government  of  Viatka  :  Part  I.,  Districts  of  Viatka,  Orloff,  and  Nolinsk. — 
(8)  The  FidoDia  Pinoaria  (a  tree  pest). — (4)  The  Soils  in  the  Districts  of 
Makarieff  and  Kologriff,  in  the  Government  of  Kostroma. — (5)  The  Climate  of 
the  Town  of  Kosmo-Demianek,  1852  to  1858,  with  plates  —(6)  A  New  Morphilo- 
logical  Study  on  *'  Regio-Occipitatton." — XXII. :  (1)  Method  of  Discovering  the 
Amount  of  Sugar  in  Plants. — (2)  The  National  Historicid  Description  of  the 
Government  of  Kazan :  Part  L,  Districts  of  Laischev  and  Kazan. — (8)  Not 
received. — (4)  An  Investigation  of  the  Nerve  Fibres  in  Polarising  Light. — (5)' 
The  National  Historical  Description  of  the  Government  of  Kazan :  The 
District  of  the  River  Kama,  with  maps  and  illustrations  (see  No.  2).  Proceedings,. 
Reports,  and  List  of  Members,  with  Papers  in  Appendices.  1888-89, 1889-90, 

Presented  by  the  Naturalists'  Society  of  Kazan : — 

The  District  of  Kuldja  in  1871  to  1877.  Tables. 

The  Army  Department  of  the  Gk>vemmeDt. 

The  War  of  the  Mohammedans  against  the  Chinese,  by  M.  Pantoosoff,  Secretary^ 

to  the  Government  of  Kazan,  1881. 
The  Rulers  of  Fejrghana,  by  Taarikh  Scharokhy.     Edited  by  M.  Pantoor,  of 

Kazan,  1885. 

Kiel.  Mittheilungen  aus  dem  Mineralogischen  Institut  der  Universitat  Kiel.  Editor,. 
Dr.  J.  Lehmann.  Band  1,  Heft  1,  1888 ;  8,  1890.— 1890':  On  the  Diluvial 
Question,  by  F.  M.  Stapff.    A  Trip  to  the  Hartz  Mountains,  by  E.  Danzig. 
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Leipsic.  Mittheilungen  des  Vereins  fiir  Erdkunde  zu  LeipKxc  1886,  1887,  lS3f 
1889.— 1888 :  Chiem  Lake,  Bavaria,  by  Herr  Emmeran  Bayberser  (with  dtait). 
Comparative  Temperatures  at  Three  Meteorological  Statioiuf  in  the  Saxon  Harli 
Mountaini,  by  Herr  J.  Berthold.  Results  of  Inquiries  on  tlie  £«iiiiit  of  Perpeftol 
Snow,  by  Boug^er,  Von  Humboldt,  and  others,  between  the  years  1 7M  and  1S2Q, 
by  Dr.  F.  Elengel.  On  the  Shore  Lines  of  Loch  Aber,  by  T>r.  Sandier.  JfoBoir 
of  General  Prshewalski,  by  Herr  H.  Hofi&nan.— 1889  :  The  Chiem  Lake,  by  I^. 
E.  Baybex^r  (with  four  maps).  On  Dr.  L.  Wolf,  by  F.  'BMtxel  (with  por^ai^ 
The  Qeographical  Distribution  and  Cultivation  of  Grain  in  l^orth  and  Ceninl 
Africa,  by  Dr.  L.  Hosel  (with  map). 

lille.  BuUetin  de  la  Socidt^  de  LiUe.  Nos.  1-12,  1885;  1-12,  1886  ;  1-12,  1887; 
1-5,  7-12,  1888 ;   1-12,  1889 ;  1-12, 1890.— 1889  :  (1-12)  Geog^rmphical  Notea.- 

(I)  A  Journey  from  Bruges  to  Vienna  in  1716,  by  Abbd  Camel. — (2)  Soathon 
Tunis,  by  Dr.  Carton.    The  Under-Soil  of  Bas-Boulonnais,  by  L.  Breton. — [Z)  X 

Journey  on  the  Oubangui,  Central  Africa,  by  Froment  (map). (4)  New  Zeakod, 

by  R.  P.  Lannuzel — (5)  La  Hongrie  et  la  Transylvanie,  by  De  Beu^rny  d'Hageme. 

(6)  Portuguese  Guinea,  by  Brosselard  (map).  The  Danube  and  Budapest,  ^  Tk 
Beugny  d'Hagerue.— (8)  The  Bed  Sea  and  Abyssinia,  by  E.  Guillot.  A  JfissaB 
to  Madagascar  in  1889,  by  G.  Fouc8rt->(9)  Tdnis,  by  Captain  V.  Danlbarg 
(map). — (10)  Mongolia,  by  P.  Clerbeau. — (11)  Economic  Study  of  Oreat  Britsin, 
by  Merchier.  Cuba  and  Porto- Rico,  by  Gastonnet  des  Fosses. — (12)  OceanB  aod 
Seas,  by  Gk)sselet.  European  Competition  in  New  Guinea,  by  A.  Renouard. — Ex- 
cursions of  the  Society :  (8)  Paperworks  of  Wisemes.    (9)  Cambai,  VaaceUei^&e> 

(II)  From  Hondain  to  Bethune.  To  Dunkerque  and  Fumes. — 1890:  (l-S) 
Oceans  and  Seas,  by  Goeselet. — (1)  Biography  of  General  Faidherbe,  by  CaptaiB 
Brosselard  (portrait). — (2)  Address  by  Captain  Binger  (map  and  portrait). — f3) 
The  Arab  Towns  of  Spain,  by  C.  de  B.  d'Hagerue.  French  Schools  in  Egyp^  bf 
R.  P.  des  Chesnais  (portrait).  The  Channel  Islands,  by  Pestour.— (4)  The  Frendi 
in  Canada  by  Salone,  Labelle  (portrait).  Cyprus,  by  A.  Renouard. — (6)  Teaching  of 
Geography,  by  Dubail. — (6)  The  Emancipation  of  Russian  Peasants,  by  WUboiM. 

(7)  Life  of  Gilbert  de  Lannoy  (map).— (7-12)  Two  Years  in  the  Senegal  and  the 
Soudan  (map). — (8)  Spain  and  Portugal,  by  C.  de  R  d*Hagerue.  Senegambia,  by 
R  Bonvallet— (9)  The  Defence  of  our  Military  PorU,  by  D.  du  D^zert.  Additm 
on  the  Poles,  by  DubaU.— (10)  Through  Austral-Africa,  by  Captain  Tririsr 
(portrait). — (11)  The  French  in  Madagascar,  by  Salone.  Montreal,  hj  A.  LeblonL 
(1-12)  Geographical  Notes,  Excursions  of  the  Society,  kc. 

Lisbon.  Boletim  da  Sodedade  de  Geographia  de  Lisboa.  Vol.  V.,  Noa.  1-12,  18S5; 
VL,  2-12,  1886  ;  VII.,  1-12,  1887 ;  VIIL,  1-8, 11,  12,  1888-89  ;  IX.,  1-6,  ISOa- 
1888-89 :  (1, 2)  Monograph  on  the  Samoa  Islands,  by  A  Marques  (map). — (3,  4)  The 
O>ngo,  Past,  Present,  and  Future,  by  P.  A.  J.  de  Sousa  Barrosa — (5)  Agricoltare 
in  the  District  of  Benguela,  by  V.  da  Ck>8ta  Botelho. — (6)  Portuguese  Guinea  (t^ 
maps).  The  District  of  Cubango,  by  Rev.  Padre  Leoomte. — (7.  8)  Campajgnsin 
Zambesia,  1885-88,  from  "  Boletim  Official  de  Mo9%mbiqu&"-'(8)  Relations  of 
Portugal  with  Siam  from  1500,  by  Consul  F.  A.  Pereira.— (11.  12)  Trsv«b  ia 
Portuguese  Guinea,  by  E.  J.  da  Costa  Oliveira.--1890 :  (1,  2,  3.  4,  5)  1*« 
British  Ultimatum. — (6)  Expedition  to  Cubango,  by  Captain  A.  de  Paiva. 

Lisbon.  Sociedade  de  Geographia  de  Lisboa.  Catalogos  e  Indices.  As  Publics^oss, 
por  L.  Cordeiro,  Secretario,  1889.  A.  Bibliotheca,  por  A.  C.  Borages  de  Figueireda 
Bibliothecario,  1890. 

Lisbon.  Gazeta  de  Portugal  Vol  L,  Nos.  54-802,  1888  ;  IL,  303-351, 1888 ;  11^ 
352-598,  1889  ;  IIL,  599-648, 1889  ;  IIL,  649-897, 1890,  iUustrated  ;  IV.,  898-94^ 
1890,  illustrated.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  part  of  III.  edited  by  Cbt\<m  Lisboa.  Vols. 
in.  and  IV.  edited  by  Senor  M.  Luiz  da  Ouz— 1889-90  :  Qeographical  News  of 
the  Day,  Extracts  from  Gk)vernment  Publications,  Leaders  and  Dissertation^ 
especially  anything  related  to  the  Portuguese  Colonies  ;  and  discussions  on  colo- 
nial and  commercial  matters  from  the  Portuguese  point  of  view. — 1890 :  lUoS' 
trations,  chiefly  Portraits  of  well-known  Portuguese  and  African  (Portuguae) 
views. 

Lisbon.  L\  Uevue  du  Portugal  et  de  see  CfOloniee.  Sept,  1885 ;  Feb.  to  Dec* 
1886  ;  Jan.  Feb.,  March,  1887. 
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ljoiireii9o  Marques.  Diatrioto  de  Looranfo  Marques.  Published  by  Senor  C.  A.  W. 
Ruseel,  jun.  Vol.  L,  ^os.  1,  2,  3,  1888 ;  L,  4,  5,  8-41,  49-55, 1889.— 1889 : 
General  and  Local  News.— (4,  41)  Maputa  Qaestion.— (5, 10,  20,  37)  Delagoa 
Bay  Railway. — (8-13)  New  Mining  Laws. — (8)  Intoxicating  Liquor  Question. — 
(17,  22)  The  Revolt  of  the  Baneanes.— (20,  22,  34)  South  African  Republic  (His- 
tory).-— (24)  History  of  Amatonga  Country.— (28)  Baneanes  Question. — (31) 
Elementary  Education  in  Moaambique. — (83,  34,  36,  39)  The  Limpopo  and  the 
Portuguese  Occupation. — (39)  The  Salvation  Army.-— (41)  Chief  Qungunhana. 

liubeck.    Mittheilungen  der  Gkographischen  G^sellschaft  in  Lubeok.    Heft  4,  5,  6,  7, 
1885  ;  8,  9,  10,  1886  ;  11,  1887  ;  12,  1889.— 1889  :  Up  the  Tigris  to  Bagdad,  by 
Herr  Qustav  PauIL    Notes  of  a  Journey  through  the  Southern  States  of  North 
.  America. 

Xiyons.    Bulletin  de  la  Sooi^t^  de  Q^sgraphie  de  Lyon.    VoL  V.,  Livraiaon  7,  8,  9,  10, 
11, 1885 ;  VL,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 1886-87. 

Hadrtd.  Boletin  de  la  Sociedad  Qeografica  de  Madrid.  VoL  XXI.,  Nos.  3-6,  1886  ; 
XXIL,  1-6,  XXIIL,  3-6, 1887  ;  XXIV.,  1-6,  1888  ;  XXV.,  1-6,  1888  ;  XXVI., 
1-6,  1889  ;  XXVII.,  1-6, 1889  ;  XXVIIL,  1-6, 1890  ;  XXIX.,  1-6, 1890.— XXVL : 
(1,  2)  Journey  in  the  Pyrenees,  by  Torres  Campos.  Question  of  the  Rio  Muni, 
South-West  Africa,  by  F.  Coello  (map).  The  Nicaragua  Canal,  by  Jimenez. — 
(3-5)  Military  Qeography  in  Portugal,  by  J.  S.  Inclan.  Captain  P.  Texeira's 
Accent  of  the  Amazon  (1637-38).  The  Anti-Slavery  Campaign,  by  R.  Torres 
Campos.— XXVII.  (1-3)  Roman  Roads  in  Toledo,  by  F.  Coello.— f4-6)  Memoir 
on  the  Progress  of  Geography,  by  M.  Terreiro.  Ethnographic  Vade  Mecum  of  the 
Philippines,  by  F.  Blumentritt— XXVIII.  :  (1-3)  The  Native  Races  of  the  Philip- 
pines, by  F.  Blumentritt  (map).  The  Anglo-Portuguese  Question.  Rivers  of 
Venezuela  and  Columbia,  by  C.  F.  Duro. — (4-6)  The  Teaching  of  Qeography,  by 
A.  M.  Gk>chet. — XXIX  :  (1»  2)  The  Portuguese  in  Austral- Africa,  by  Q.  Marcel. 
The  Future  of  the  Spanish  Language,  by  G.  Carrasco. — (2-4)  Spanish  Missions  in 
Fernando  Po. — (5,  6)  Portugal  and  England  in  Auatral-Africa,  by  R.  Torres 
Campos. 

Madrid.  Revista  de  Geogrtifia  ComerciaL  Organo  de  la  Sociedad  Espa&ola  de 
GeogHifia  Comercial  (African  and  Colonial  Society).  Nos.  1-13,  1885 ;  14,  15, 
25-30,  1886  ;  31,  38-48, 1887  ;  49-52,  54,  56,  59,  1888;  61,  62,  65,  1889. 

Maraeilles.  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  de  Geographic  de  Marseilles.  Nos.  1-12,  1877  ; 
1-12,  1873  ;  1-7,  12,  1879  ;  1-12,  1880  ;  1-12,  1881  ;  1-12,  1882  ;  1-12,  1883  ; 
1-12,  1884  ;  1-12,  1885  ;  1-4,  1886  ;  1-4,  1887  ;  1-4,  1888  ;  1-4,  1889  ;  1-4, 1890. 
1889  :  (1)  La  Nelouane  (Maladie  du  Sommeil  au  S^Qdj;^),  by  M.  Max  Astrid  et 
le  p^re  Strub. — (1,  2)  From  Bangkok  to  Saigon  (continued  from  No.  4,  1888),  by 
M.  L.-B.  Bochedragon. — (3)  The  Future  Position  of  the  Chinese  in  Asia,  by  M. 
G.  Routier.— (3,  4)  Useful  Vegetables  of  Tropical  Africa,  by  M.  Ed.  Heckel.— (4) 
Marseilles  Canal,  by  M.  E.  Barthelet.— 1890 :  (1)  Across  Central  Tunis,  by  E. 
Fallot.  My  Journey  to  the  Mariana  (Padrone)  Islands,  by  A.  Marche.  The 
MouUi  of  the  Rhone,  by  A.  Garrard  (with  three  plans). — (2)  From  Di^l^  to 
BrazzavUle,  by  A.  Fond6re.  From  Ligos  to  Dahomey,  by  Captain  E.  Maigre. — 
(2,  3,  4)  Journey  to  the  Ruins  of  Great  Angkor  (Siam),  by  L.  B.  Rochedragon. — 
(3,  4)  The  Commerce  of  Marseilles  at  the  Time  of  the  Crusades,  by  J.  Marchand. 
(4)  The  Division  of  Africa,  by  P.  Armand. — In  each  number,  a  Bibliography,  and 
a  Valuable  Collection  of  Notes  on  Travel  arranged  in  Geographical  order — 
Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  &o. 

Metz.  Jahresbericht  des  Vereins  fiir  Erdkunde  zu  Metz.  VI.  Jahr.,  1883 ;  VIL, 
1884 ;  VIIL,  1885  ;  IX,  1886  ;  X.,  1887-88  ;  XL,  1888-89  ;  XII.,  1889-90.— 
XI.  :  Notes  of  a  Journey  through  North- West  Africa,  by  Professor  Dr.  Fischer. 
The  Social  Life  of  the  Prairie  Indians.  Exploration  of  the  Caucasus  Mountains, 
by  Dr.  Otto  Winckelmann.  Servia  and  the  Servians,  by  Lieut.  Schickert — XIL: 
An  Ascension  of  Mount  Etna,  by  Dr.  Weigand.  Considerations  on  the  Abori- 
gines of  Africa,  by  Herr  Griinewald.  Sacrifices  to  Civilisation,  by  C.  G.  Dank- 
wardt. 

Mexico.  Boletin  de  la  Sociedad  de  Geografia  y  Estadistioa  de  la  Reptiblioa  Mexicaua. 
Third  Series :  Vol.  VI.,  Nos.  4-9.    Fourth  Series  :  VoL  VIL,  Nos.  1-2. 
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Mexico.   Sociedad  Mezicana  de  Oeognfia  j  EfttadiBtioA.    Apantes  Sofare  Cajo 
par  J.  Orozco  7  Berra  (AasiBtant-Seoretary),  with  two  maps.     1886. 

Maxioo.    Bepublica  Mexicazuu     Noticia  de  la  Exportacion  de  Merctanriaa      1SS7  k 
1888. 

Milan.    L'Eaplorazione  Commerciale.    Organo  Uffidale  della  Society  d'EspIoimzioaic 
Commerciale  in  Africa.    First  year,  Nob.  2-12,  1886;  second  year,  1-12,  1887; 
third  year,  1-12,  and  supplement  to  No.  5,  1888  ;  fourth  year,  1-12,  and  auppJe- 
ment  to  No.  4,  1889  ;  fifth  year,  1-12,  and  supplement  to  No.  1,  1890. — 1889: 
(1)  Oli  Habab  (Maasowa),  by  Captain  F.  RobertL    Journey  of  Hilldebrandt  in 
1872  (Massowa),  by  M.  Gamperia — (2)  From  Massowa  to  Keren,  by  S.   Losa. 
Maasowa  :  Italian  Military  Operations,  by  Major  T.  Barberia. — (3)  Aoatralia,  by 
U.  UgolinL— (3.  i)  Laoa,  by  C.  Q.  Tonl— (4)  Abyasinia,  by  P.  Vigoni     Supple- 
ment :  Report  of  H.  M.  Stanley  to  the  £min  Paaha  ReUef  Elxpeditian  Cinn- 
mittee,   with  map. — (5)   Buddha  and   Hia   Doctrine,  by  Major  T.    Barberia — 
(5,  6,  8,  9)  Italian  Travellers,  I7  L.  Corio.— (5,  8)  SanU  F^  Province  (Ar^genluie 
Republic),  by  C.  G.  Toni.— (7,  9,  10-12)  Ostrich  Farming,  by  Dr.  Dabbeoe.— {8> 
Official  Aiccount  of  Somalia,  with  map. — (8,  10-12)  SouUiem  RusaiAn  Porta,  by 
C.  FlegeL— (9)  Trade  in  Italian  Wioea  with  Tunia.— (10,  11)  French  Qulana,  by 
C.  G.  Toni— (11)  Abyaainia,  by  G.  RohUa.    The  Victoria  Falla,  by  Dr.  K  Holab 
(illustrated).— (12)  Captain  CasaU,   by  P.  Yigoni  (with  portrait).— 1890 :    (1) 
Southern  Ruaaian  Porto,  by  C.  FiegeL    The  Commercial  Future  of  Maasowa,  by 
A.  Cecchi    Supplement :  South  Africa,  by  G.  D.  Cocorda  (with  map).— <2,  3) 
The  Panama  Canal,  by  Count  F.  MarazzL — (3)  Commerce  of  Morocco,  by  A 
Ferrero.— (4)  Southern    Russian   Ports,  by   C.    FiegeL — (4-12)    Colonies    and 
Colonisation,  by  V.  Fochifi. — (5)  Italy  and  Abyssinia,  by  P.  YigonL     The  Frendi 
Soudan,  by  C.  G.  Toni  (with  map).— (5,  8)  Captain  Casati,  with  porteaii. — (6,  7) 
The  Journey  of  Captain  Trivier  from  Senegal  to  Mozambique,  by  C.  G.  Toni 
(with  map). — (6-9)  Difficulties  in  African  Exploration,  by  Professor  G.  Ricchieri. 
(7)  Heligoland,  by  A.  Annonl — (8,  9)  Cape  Colony,  by  A.  Bismot.     CarvaUio> 
Expedition  to  Central  Africa,  by  C.  G.  Toni.— (9-11)  Buddhism,  by  T.  Barberia— 
(10)  J.  Taupin's  Exploration  of  Laos  (lodo-China),  by  C.  G.  TonL— (11)  Paraguay 
Republic  ;  History  and  Statistics,  by  C.  G.  TonL 

Montpellier.  Soci^t^  LanKudocienne  de  Gr^ographie.  Vol.  YIII.,  Noe.  8,  4,  1885 ; 
IX..  1-4, 1886;  X.,  1-4",  1887  ;  XI ,  1-4,  1888  ;  XII.,  1-4, 1889  ;  XIII.,  1-4, 1890. 
1889  :  (1)  The  Underground  River  of  Bramabiau  (Cevennes),  discovered  by  the 
author,  £1  A.  Martel  (with  plans). — (1,  &c.)  Tables  of  Movemento  of  Shipping  in 
the  French  Mediterranean  Ports, — (2)  The  Vegetation  of  the  Gausses,  by  L 
Ivolas.  Panama  Canal,  by  A.  Duponchel  (with  map). — (8)  French  Positions  on 
the  Guinea  Coast,  by  M.  Ribes  (with  map).  Madagascar,  by  M.  X. — (4)  Report 
on  the  Work  of  the  Society  since  ito  Origin,  by  J.  L.  Soubeiran. — 1890 :  (1) 
Origin  of  the  Name  of  the  Town  of  Cette,  by  E.  Bonnet.  Underground  Explor- 
ations in  the  Gausses  of  the  Cevennes,  by  K  A.  MarteL  My  Mission  to  Chaoo^ 
by  J.  de  Brettea  (with  map). — (2,  3)  Roquefort,  in  the  Gausses,  by  M.  J.  Ivolaa 
Across  Africa,  by  Captain  Trivier  (with  map).  Franco-Dutch  Dispute  in  Guiana, 
by  L.  F.  Viala  (with  map). — (4)  Inacriptions  on  the  Stones  of  the  Montpellier 
Citadel,  by  Captain  Barth^  (illustrated).  Dahomey,  by  L,  Malavialle  (with 
map). 

Munich.  Jahresbericht  der  Geographiscben  Gesellschaft  in  Miinchen,  fiir  1884, 1885, 
1886, 1887,  1888,  1889.-1888-89 :  Expedition  to  the  Interior  of  German  New 
Guinea,  by  Hugo  Zoller.  Cyprus,  by  E.  Oberhummer.  The  Theory  of  Ebb  and 
Flow,  by  S.  GUather.    Bibliography  of  Bavarian  Geographical  Works. 

Nancy.  Soci^t^  de  G^graphie  de  I'Est,  Nancy.  No&  1-4,  1885  ;  1-4,  1886 ;  1-4, 
1887  ;  1-4,  1888  :  1-4,  1889  ;  1-4,  1890.-1888 :  (4)  Cause  of  Tides,  by  A. 
Thouvenin.  To  Binh-dinh,  by  C.  Paris.  Local  Influences  on  the  Origin  of 
Names  of  Places  in  the  Vosges,  by  A.  Foumier.  The  Oceanic  lalands,  by  Captain 
H.  Jouan. — 1889  :  (1)  Alsace,  by  C.  Grad.  Formation  of  the  New  Lake  in 
Persia,  with  map. — (1-3)  The  Country  of  Dabo  (Vosges),  by  H.  Ganier  and  J. 
Froelich  (fuUy  illustrated).— (1-4)  To  Binh-dinh,  by  C.  Paris.  The  Oceaoic 
Islands,  by  Captain  H.  Jouan.  In  Tunis,  by  E.  Mourin. — (2,  3)  Oceanographf, 
by  J.  Thoulet — (4)  Journey  to  Gambodge,  by  G.  T.  Novi  (with  map  and  two 
illustrations).— 1890 :  (1,  3)  Journey  to  Gambodge,  by  G.  T.  Novi.  In  Tunis,  by 
E.  Mourin.    The  Limits  of  the  French  and  German  Languages  in  Alaaoe-Loiraine^ 
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by  Ch.  Pfioter.    Names  of  Places  in  the  Vosges,  by  As  Founder. — (1,  8,  4)  A 
Journey  to  Newfoundland,  by  M.  Thoulet  (illustrated). 

Nantes.  Sooi^t^  de  Q^ographie  Commerciale  de  Nantes.  Nos.  8,  4, 1885  ;  1-4, 1886 ; 
1-4  1887  ;  1-4, 1888  ;  1,  3,  4,  1889  ;  1-4,  1890.— 1889 :  (1)  From  Peru  to  the 
Para,  Across  the  Andes,  by  M.  Monnier. — (3,  4)  The  Tunisian  Sahara,  by  J.  Dee- 
fontaines.  Travels  in  the  East  (Turkey,  Greece,  ftc.),  by  Ch.  0>ntejean.— 1890  : 
(1)  Orand  Bassam  and  the  Ivoiy  Cotat,  by  G.  Paroisse.— (2-4)  Travels  in  Aus- 
tralasia, by  J.  Desfontaines. 

Naples.  BoUetino  delUi  Societii  Africana  dltalia.  Vol.  YII.,  Nos.  1-12, 1888  ;  YIU., 
1-12, 1889  ;  IX.,  1-12, 1890.— 1888  :  (1,  2)  Keren  (near  Maasowah),  by  G.  Riola. 
English  and  Germans  in  East  Africa,  by  E.  Farino. — (1-12)  War  in  Africa,  by  V. 
Marzano. — (3,  4)  Italy  and  Abyssinia,  by  G.  Rohlfs.  Italian  Mission  in  East 
Africa,  by  Don.  D.  Vicentini. — (5,  6)  The  African  Question,  by  E.  Carerj. — (7-10) 
Harrftr,  by  F.  Paulitschke.— (9,  10)  Zanzibar,  by  G.  Riola.— (9-12)  The  Slave  in 
Africa,  by  S.  Carcereri. — (11,  12)  The  African  Question,  by  D.  Kaltbrunner. — 
1889  :  (1,  2,  5,  6)  Harr&r,  by  F.  Paulitachke.— (3,  4)  From  Saati  to  Metammeh, 
by  G.  Riola.— (5,  6)  Italy  and  Somalia,  by  E.  Farino.— <7-10)  Memoir  of  Cardmal 
G.  Massaja,  by  G.  Riola  (with  portrait).  Ideas  for  the  Abolition  of  the  African 
Slave  Trade,  by  A.  Abbsdie.  Somalia,  by  Count  L.  D.  Verme  (with  map).  Liberia, 
by  E.  Farino.— (11,  12)  Captam  Casati,  by  A.  Dovara  (with  portrait).— 1890  : 
'  (1,  2)  The  Isa  Somali,  by  L.  B.  Robecdii.  Photography  in  Africa,  by  G. 
Buonomo. — (8-6,  9-12)  Under  the  Equator,  by  S.  S.  Rc^zinski. — (5,  6)  Arm^  of 
Ethiopia,  by  L.  Sambon. — (7,  8)  The  Sources  of  the  Nile  and  the  African 
Problem,  by  CoL  C.  Long.— (7-10)  Captain  Casati,  by  L.  Sambon.— (11, 12)  Report 
on  his  Journey  from  Opia  to  Ulula,  by  L.  B.  Robeochi. 

Neuchatel.  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  Nenchateloise  de  Geographic,  NeuchateL  Vol.  I., 
1886  ;  IL,  1-3, 1886  ;  III.,  1887  ;  IV.,  1888  ;  V.,  1889-90.— 1889-90  :  Origin  and 
History  of  Local  Geographical  Names,  by  L.  Perrin.  Bushmen  and  Hottentots, 
by  L.  Metchnikofif.    The  Transvaal,  by  J.  Jacot. 

Neuhauseo.  Indicator  Industrial  (late  La  Industria  Suiza,  Basel).  Edited  by  H.  A. 
Gruber.    Nos.  19,  23,  25, 1889.     (See  Anvers  Indicador  Industrial.) 

New  York.  Bulletin  of  the  American  Geographical  Society.  VoL  XIV.,  Nos.  1-6, 
1882 ;  XV.,  1-7,  1883  ;  XVL,  1-5, 1884  ;  XVII.,  1-5,  1885  ;  XVIIL,  1-6. 1886  ; 
XIX.,  1-4  and  supplement,  1887  ;  XX.,  1-4  and  supplement,  1888 ;  XXL,  1-4 
and  supplement,  1889 ;  XXII.,  1-4  and  supplement,  1890. — 1889  i  (1)  Among 
the  Natives  of  Australia,  by  0.  Lumholtz,  M.A.  (with  portrait  and  map).  The 
Rio  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  by  Engineer  R  E.  Peary,  n.S.A.  (with  illustration 
and  map).— (1,  2,  3)  The  Portuguese  in  the  Track  of  Columbus,  by  Dr.  P.  J.  J. 
Valentini  (with  diagrams). — (2)  The  Hawaiian  Islands,  by  T.  M.  Coan,  M.D. 
(with  illustration). — (8)  A  Look  at  Algeria  and  Tunis,  by  F.  A.  Ober  (illustrated). 
(4,  &C.)  Definitions  of  Geographical  Names,  by  Konrad  Ganzenmilller,  Ph.D. — 
(4)  Para  and  the  Amazons,  1888,  by  W.  B.  Ogden,  F.A.G.S.  (illustrated).  The 
Soutii  African  Republics,  by  Miss  A.  Russell. — ^The  Raiykn  Moeris,  hv  Cope 
Whitehouse  (with  maps).— 1890  :  (1)  History  of  Physical  Geography,  by  C.  P.  Daly, 
LL.D.  (illustrated).— (2)  The  Roman  Wall  in  Britain,  by  Prof.  H.  W.  Haynes 
(illustrated).  From  Corea  to  Quelpaert,  by  Col.  C.  C.  Long  (illustrated).— (3) 
Canada,  by  W.  Griffin  (illustrated).  Modem  Iceland,  by  Professor  C.  S.  Smith. — 
(4)  Brazil,  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Chamberlain  (illustrated).  Four  Weeks  in  the  Wilder- 
ness of  Sinai,  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Bolton  (illustrated). 

New  York.  Science.  Nos.  189-204, 1886  :  205-256,  1887  ;  257-308.  1888  ;  309-311, 
1889. 

Gran,  Algeria.  Soci^t^  de  Geographic  et  d'Archtfologie  de  la  Province  d'Oran.  Vol. 
IV.,  No.  23,  1884  ;  V.,  24-27, 1885  ;  VL,  28,  81, 1886  ;  Vn.,  38,  85, 1887  ;  VHI., 
86-39, 1888  ;  IX.,  40-43,  1889  ;  X.,  45-47,  1890.— 1889  :  (40)  Across  the  Beni- 
Snassen  Mountain  (East  Morocco),  by  Mohammed  Ben  Rahhal  (with  map). — 
(40,  41)  Monograph  of  the  District  of  Tlemcen  (continued  from  No.  89),  by  J. 
Canal  (with  maps  and  sketches). — (41)  Are  the  French  Colonisers  ?  by  Le  Trotter 
de  la  Gavenne.---(41-43)  Dialogue  on  the  Wars  of  Oran,  by  R.  Francisque-Michel. 
(42,  43)  Pomaria  (Tlemcen  under  the  Romans),  by  J.  Canal  (with  very  fine  illus- 
trations).— 1890  :  (46)  Tunis,  by  X.  Across  Roman  Algeria,  by  F.  de  Cardaillao 
(illustrated). — (46,  47)  Monograph  of  the  District  of  Tlemcen,  by  J.  CaniJ. 
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Paru.    Bulletin  de  la  Sod^t^  Acad^mique  Indo-Ohinoise  de  Fnnesb     Seoond  Scriia 
Vol.  II.,  1882-88. 


Paris.    Mdmoin  de  la  Soci^t^  Acad^mique  Indo-CfainoiBe  de  France.     Tome  L, 

1877-78.— My  Visit  to  the  Oambodian  Ruins  in  1850,  hj  L'Abbd  C.  E.  BoviDe- 
yauz.  Com.  de  Lagr^'s  ManuscriptB  Relative  to  Cambodia,  by  Commsoidam  dt 
Villemereuil  (witb  portrait).  Ethnographical  Notes  on  Thibet,  by  L'Able  Dsi- 
godins.  Buddhism  in  Siam,  by  L.  Feer.  French-Lysson  Vocabolazy,  by  Li 
P^re  A.  Biet. 

Paris.    Bulletin  de  la  Socidt^  •de  Topographic  de  France.    11th  year,  Nov.  10-1^ 
1887  ;  12th,  1-12, 1888  ;  18th,  1-12, 1889  ;  14th,  1-12,  1890.— 1889  :  (1-S)  Tint 
Surface  of  the  Earth,  by  Lieut.-Colonel  J.  Richard.    The  Canditioa  of  Ffsbcb 
from  1525  to  1682,  by  L.  Drapeyron.— (4-6)  The  Exhibition  and  the  Intena- 
tional  Congress  of  Geography,  by  L.  Drapeyron. — (7-9)  Teaching  of  Geography, 
by  L.  Drapeyron.    First  Lessons  in  Geography,  by  Professor  P.  Allain,     Notios 
on  Topographical  Maps  Obtained  from  Reliels,  hy  L.  Msgne. — (10-12)  Tbe  Reeo- 
lutions,  &c.,  of  the  International  Congress  of  Geography,  by  L.  Drapeyron, — 1890: 
(1-3)  The  Work  of  BanUn  (Topography  of  France),  by  Captain  J.  Colette.— (4-6) 
Three  French  Topographers  of  the  18th  and  19th  Centuries,  by  CaptaiB  J.  ColettBu 
(Geography  and  History  of  Aries,  by  G.  Peres. — (7-9)  The  Evolution  of  the  First 
French  National  Atlas  (1594-1642),  by  L.  Drapeyron.    Study  of  Topography  and 
Botany  in  Scholastic  Excursions,  by  H.  Dupont. — (10-12)  Teaching  of  Oeogimpfay 
from  1870  to  1890,  by  E.  Levasseur.    Geography  of  the  Town  of  Kong,  by  Gapt 
Binger, 

Paris.    La  Chronique  G^graphique  Mensuelles.    Editor,  M.  L.  Bigot.    Jannary-Jnly, 
1887 ;  January-December,  1888. 

Psris.    Bulletin  de  U  Sod^t^  de  G^graphie.    Vol.  VI.,  Nos.  2-4,  1885  ;  VU.,  1-4, 
1886  ;  VIII.,  1-4,  1887  ;  IX.,  1-4,  1888  ;  X.,  1-4,  and  list  of  Membezv,  1889 ; 
XL,  1-4, 1890.-1889  :  (1)  Report  on  the  Work  of  the  Society  and  on  the  Pro- 
gress of  Geographical  Science  during  1888,   by  Ch.   Maunoir.      Hie  French 
Soudan :  Results  of  the  Campaign  1887-1888,  by  Lieut-Colonel  GaUieni  (vith 
map.) — (2)  The  Structure  and  Origin  of  Uie  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  by  J.  Thoukt 
(with  charts).    The  Firkt  Exploration  of  the  Ogoo^e  Valley,  with  sketdi  map?. — 
(8)  From  the  Niger  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  Through  Kong,  by  Captain  L.  G. 
Binger.    The  Waters  of  the  Nile,  by  C.  Grad.      Rivers  Counani  and  Maps, 
Brszil,  by  H.  Coudreau  (with  maps).     From  Seoul  to  Quelpaert,  by  Colonel  CL 
Long  (with  copy  of  Corean  map  of  Quelpaert). — (4)  l^plorations  in  Russian 
Lapland,  by  C.  Rabot  (with  maps,  sections,  &c.).    From  the  Pacific  to  Para,  by 
M.  Monnier  (with  map).— 1890  :  (1)  Report,  1889,  by  Ch.  Maunoir.    Unification 
of  Time,  by  W.  de  Nordling  (with  diagram).— (2)  Trade  Routes  of  the  Sahsia, 
by  E.  Blanc  (with  map).    From  lima  to  Iquitos,  by  0.  Ordinaire.    Resources  ol 
Central  Asia,  by  Lieut-General  Annenkof  (with  maps).    Thibet^  by  L'Abbe 
Desgodins.— (3)  The  Franco-Brazilian  Question,  by  H,  Coudreau  (with  map). 
The  Kingdom  of  Assinee,  by  J.  C.  Reinchenbach  (with  map).    Exploratiotts  in 
RuBpian  Lapland,  by  C.  Rabot  (illustrated).     (3,  4)  Journeys  of  Ancient  Travellers 
in  Pamir,  by  Dr.  N.  Severtzow. — (4)  Journey  in  Central  Asia  and  in  Pamir,  by 
G.  Bonvalot.    Pamir,  by  G.  Capus  (with  map).    Journey  of  Paul  Cramper  to  the 
North  of  the  French  Congo,  by  Lieut.  L.  Mizon  (with  maps). 

Paris.    Soci^t^  de  G^graphie.    Proceedings  of  the  Society.    Nos.  1-20,  1885  ;  1-19 
1886  ;  1-16,  1887  ;   1-17,  1888  ;  1-17,  1889 ;  1-17,  1890.— 1888  :  (16-17)  RiTer 
Wh^m^  or  Oagbo,  near  Porto  Novo,  by  M.  Foa  (with  map).    Lake  Liba,  by  D. 
Kaltbrunner  (with  map). — 1889 :  (4)  The  Underground  Waters  snd  Caves  of' the 
Caueses,  by  M.  Martel.    Alsace,  by  M.  C.  Grad.     The  Sounding  Apparatus  of 
the  Hirondelle,  by  S.A.S.  Prince  A.  de  Monaco.— (5)  The  Oases  at  the  South 
of  Tunis,  by  R  Blanc    The  Town  of  Sobral  (Brazil),  by  Pedro  Torija,— (6, 11, 12) 
Artesian  Soundings  in  the  Sahara,  by  G.  RoUand.— 1890 :  (8)  Corea,  by  Ch. 
Varat.— (5)  Trans-Sahara  Railway,  by  Georges  Rolland.— (6)  Souvenirs  of  Thirty- 
four  Years  in  Thibet,  by  L'Abb^  Desgodins.— (9)  Ascension  of  Ckrence  Pesk, 
Fernando  Po,  by  E.  de  Rogozinski.— (14)  Journeys  in  the  French  Congo  since 
1866,  by  J.  Cholet  (with  maps).— (16)  French  Establishments  in  the  Gulf  of 
B^nin,  by  A.  d'Alb^  (with  map). 
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Farii.  IV.  Oongr^  International  des  Sciences  G^graphiqueB  tenu  &  Paris  en  1889, 
Tome  I.  Gompte  Bendu,  published  by  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Congres, 
787pp.  (maps). 

Paris.  Bulletin  de  la  Soci6t^  de  Gdographie  Oommeroiale  de  Paris.  VoL  VII.,  Noe. 
1-4, 1884-86  ;  VIU.,  1-4,  1885-86 ;  IX.,  1-7,  1836-87  ;  X,  1-7, 1887-88  ;  XL, 
1-4, 1888-89  ;  XII.,  1-6,  1889-90.— 1888-89  :  (1)  A  Commercial  Exploration  to 
Laos,  by  C.  Gauthier  (with  maps). — (2)  Journey  to  the  Tumuc-Humac,  Guiana, 
by  H.  Coudreau. — (8)  Bolivia,  by  A.  Thour.  Grand  Bassam,  by  G.  Paroisse 
(with  mAP)*  New  CJaledonia  (with  map).— (4)  Southern  Tunis,  by  £.  Blanc  (with 
map).  The  Indian  Province  in  French  Guiana,  by  H.  Coudreau  (with  map).— 
1889-90  :  (1)  The  Province  of  Quang-Binh,  Annam,  by  P.  Cry,  (with  map).— (8) 
ICangoro  Valley,  Madagascar,  by  G.  Foucart  (with  map  and  illustrations).  Sene- 
gambia,  by  F.  Galibert. — (4)  Trade  with  the  Touareg  Taitog  (Soudan),  by  M. 
Masqueray.  Tonquin,  by  M.  Merder.  Portugal,  by  M.  Q,  dee  Fosses.  Commercial 
Education  in  China,  by  Gkneral  Tcheng-ki-Tong  — (5)  English  India,  by  J.  M. 
Harmand.  French  Emigration  and  Kansas,  by  M.  E.  Firmin. — (6)  The  Comoro 
Islands,  by  Dr.  Ormi^res.  Kazan  and  its  Inhabitants,  by  L.  Sichler.  Across  the 
Black  Continent,  by  Captain  Trivier. 

Palis.  Prefecture  du  Department  de  la  Seine. — Notes  sur  L' Administration  des 
Services  et  Etablissements  Municipaux  de  la  Ville  de  Paris.  Par  M.  Pelletier, 
Directeur,  1879.  Annual  Statistics  of  the  City  of  Paris.  Eighth  year,  1887,  by 
Dr.  BertiUon. 

Paris.  Revue  G^ographique  IntemaUonala  Edited  by  M.  G.  Renaud.  Nos.  12S« 
134,  1886  ;  135-146,  1887  ;  147-158,  1888  ;  159-170,  1889  ;  171-182,  1890.— 
Maps  and  Illustrations  in  each  number. — 1889 :  (159)  My  Last  Journey  from 
Lado  to  Monbuttou,  by  Emin  Pacha. — (160,  &c.)  The  African  Slave,  by  Cardinal 
Lavigerie. — (161)  Across  Greenland  witii  the  Nansen  Expedition,  by  Nils  VolL— 
(162)  From  Saint  Louis  to  Timbuctoo,  by  Lieutenant  Caron.  Cathedrals  of 
York  and  Cologne  (illustrated).  Norway  and  Corsica,  by  Prince  R.  Bonaparte. 
(162-167)  Egyptian  Expedition  to  the  River  Juba  and  Zanzibar,  by  CoL  Long. 
(166)  Algeria,  by  G.  Benaud  (with  map  of  Algeria  and  Tunis).— (163-170) 
Journey  in  Eastern  Siberia,  by  J.  Martin. — (168-170)  The  Ba-b^  Lakes,  Tonquin, 
by  J.  Dupuis  (with  map  of  Indo-China). — 1890 :  (171)  Journey  to  Laos,  by  C.  Gauthier 
•  (with  map  of  Indo-China). — (172)  China,  by  General  Tcheng-Ki-Tong  (illus- 
trated). Projection  in  Cartography,  by  B.  de  Beaumont. — (173)  The  Periplus  of 
Hannon,  by  A.  M.  Manrique. — (174)  The  Underground  River  of  Bramabiau, 
by  E.  A.  Martel. — (179)  The  River  Augusta,  New  Guinea^by  Prince  Roland 
Bonaparte  (with  map). — (181)  Tonnerre  and  its  Environs,  by  P.  Tisseraud 
(illustrated). 

Paris.  La  G^ographie.  Edited  by  M.  C.  Bayle.  Nos.  1-5, 1888  ;  6-56, 1889 ;  57-108, 
1890.-1889 :  (6)  Geography,  by  L.  Bigot.— (7)  Alaska  and  its  Fisheries,  by  E. 
H.  Blangsted. — (11)  Grand  Bassam,  by  G.  Paroisse. — (13,  14)  Journey  of 
Prince  R.  Bonaparte  to  Lapland  in  1885,  by  F.  Esoard.— (20)  The  British  Isles,  by 
M.  Dubois. — (21,  &c.)  From  Yokohama  to  New  York,  viil  Canada,  by  L.  Radiquet. 
(26)  Tonquin,' by  E.  Millot  (illustrated).— (28,  29)  Canada  and  its  Histoiy,  by  S. 
Guenot. — (28,  29,  30)  The  Niaouli,  a  Remarkable  Tree  of  New  Caledonia^  by  L. 
Moncelon. — (31)  The  Revival  of  Geography  in  France,  by  the  Editor.— (32-35) 
The  Progress  of  Geographical  Teaching  brought  about  by  the  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  Manchester  Societies,  by  C.  Faure. — (36,  &c.)  Reports  of  Meetings  of  Inter- 
national Conprees  of  Geography. — (45,  &c.)  The  Italians  in  Africa,  by  M.  Petit. — 
(48,  &c.)  The  Natives  of  Grand  Bassam  and  Assinee,  by  G.  Paroisse. — (56)  Captain 
Binger  intheSoudan,byJ.Eury.— 1890:  (59)  Great  Trade  Routes  of  the  World, 
by  P.  Vibert.— (61)  Senegal,  by  L.  S.  Desplaces.- (62,  68)  French  Interests  on 
the  Slave  Coast  and  in  Dahomey,  by  H.  Mager  (with  sketch  map). — (70,  71)  A 
Mali^gasy  Princess,  by  J.  Vary. — (71)  France  and  Portugal,  by  A.  Gromier. — 
(78)  The  Reform  of  French  Cartography,  by  F.  Leseur. — (75)  French  Islands  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  by  H.  Mager.— (77,  &c.)  Dahomey  (witdi  map  and  plan). — (82) 
English  India  and  French  Indo-China,  by  E.  Guillot. — (84)  Tonquin  Chinese 
Frontiers,  by  Baron  T.  de  Ravisi. — (86)  The  Fisheries  of  Newfoundland,  by  Ch. 
Combette.— (87)  The  Conquest  of  the  North  Pole,  by  J.  Chiron.— (91)  France 
and  Madagascar,  by  £.  SakdBEit. — (93)  Madagascar,  by  F.  Nattier.    French  India, 
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by  V.  Pietat — (98,  &e.)  Souyenin  of  Dahomey  and  the  Qulf  of  Gmnea,  bj  TJ. 
Leriche.— (d4)  English  India,  by  Dr.  M.  d'Estrey.— (102,  ftc)  Ngh^An  and  mmtmk, 
Annam,  by  Ch.  Lemire. — (104)  The  Defence  of  the  Colonies,  by  Ed.  le  Roy-.  Thm 
Province  of  Kasan,  Ruaaia,  by  L.  Sichler.— (107)  The  Igharghar  River  (^ortJftan 
Sahara),  by  J.  Chiron.— (108)  The  Port  of  Diinkeique  and  its  ReUtioiis  wiA 
the  Argentine  Republic,  by  D.  Bellet. 

Paris.    Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  Antieeclavagiste  de  France.    Noe.  1-3,  1888  ;   4-9.  li; 
13,  1889 ;  14-17,  1890.— 1889  :  (1,  &c)  Anti-SUivery  Moyements 
&c.).    Letters  from  Cardinal  Lavigerie  about  Slavery. — (1,  2,  6,  12)  Newi 
East  Africa  (Slavery,  &c.). — (8)  Slavery  in  North  Africa.— (4)  Slaviery   zd 
Western  Soudan,  with  map.— (5,  6)  News  from  Uganda.— (6)  The  Tint 
Slavery  Expedition. — (7)  Slavery  and  Famine  in  Abyssinia.— 1890  :   (143 
Slavers  and  Slaves  of  Central  Africa,  by  Mgr.  Bridoux,  of  Tanganyika. — Cl^ 
15)  The  Sahara,  by  Baron  A.  d'Avril  (with  map).— (16)  Slavery  in  Madagascar. 
(17)  Slavery  in  Equatorial  Africa,  by  Mgr.  Bridoux. 

PariP.    Le  G6nie  CivU.    Tome  XVI.,  Noe.  10-26 ;  XVH.,  1-25,  1890.— XVI.  r   (10) 
The  New  Montmartre  Reservoirs,  Paris,  by  R.  Audra  (illustrated). — (12)  BmU'Wuj- 
of  Mont  Pilate,  near  Lucerne,  Switzerland,  by  D.  Bellet  (illustrated). — {14-18) 
The  United  SUtes,  by  O.  Moreau  (illustrated).— (14,  &c.)  Ouro  Preto  and  the 
Gold  Mines,  Brazil,  by  P.  Ferrand  (illustrated). — (15)  Nijni-Novgorod,  by  X 
Grosclaude  (illustrated). — (19)  The  Drainsge  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  by  J.  Oroa- 
claude  (with  map  and  iUustrationB). — (22,  23)  The  Railways  of  Mexico,  bj-  J. 
Oroeclaude  (with  map  and  illustrations). — (26)  The  Port  of  Rochefort,  by  J. 

*  Aurons  (illustrated). — XVII. :  (1)  The  New  General  Survey  of  France,  by  Ch. 
Jimels  (illustrated). — (6)  Water  Supply  at  Oporto,  by  G.  Richou  (illustrated). — 
(7)  The  Sahara,  by  G.  Depping  (with  map).— (15)  The  New  Underground  Rail- 
way Under  the  Thames,  by  P.  Haag  (with  maps  and  illustrations). — (17)  Tbe 
Water  Supply  of  Naples,  by  G.  Richou  (illustrated).— (18,  23)  France  in  North 
Africa,  by  G.  Lavergne  (with  map.) 

PariF.  L'Industrie  Textile.  Revue  Gdn^nJe  Mensuelle.  5th  Tear,  Noe.  2-12,  1889 ; 
6th,  1,  1890.  Information  and  Correspondence  about  Textile  Industiiea  (ilhis- 
trated).— 1889  :  (3)  Influence  of  Locality  on  Wool.— (3-5)  Account  of  the  Aifa, 
or  L.  Stipatenaciesinia,  a  Grass  Growiog  in  Algeria,  by  A.  Renouard. — (4)  Hie 
Wool  of  the  Caucasus.— (7)  Textile  Indufetry  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  by  P. 
Vibert. — (8)  Wool  Production  in  Turkey,  by  C.  Z.  Silk  Industry  in  Switasr- 
land,  by  A.  Marteau. — (10)  The  Wool  Trade  with  Japan,  by  the  Belgian  Consul 
in  Japan. — (11)  Silk  Production  in  France,  by  A.  Renouard.  Trade  in  Textile 
Fabrics  with  Persia,  by  E.  F.  Law. — 1890  :  (1)  The  Commercial  Museum  of 
Paris,  by  P.  Vibert. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  Revista  da  Sec^So  da  Sociedade  de  Geographia  de  Lisboa  no  BranL 
Second  series,  Nos.  3,  4, 1886. 

Rochefort.  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  de  Geographic  de  Rochefort.  Vol.  VI.,  Nos.  1-4 
VII.,  1-4  ;  VIII.,  1-4  ;  IX.,  1-4  ;  X.,  1-4  ;  XI.,  1-4  ;  XII.,  1.— X. :  (2)  Explor- 
ations in  Chaco,  by  M.  Thouar.  The  Maritime  Canal,  by  M.  Courcelle-SeneuiL 
Journey  of  M.  Douls  in  South  Morocco,  by  M.  D.  Bellet. — (3)  Canada,  by  Dr.  L. 
Vincent.  The  Comores,  by  M.  D.  Bellet  Earthquakes  in  1887,  by  M.  Bitsau.— 
(4)  The  Black  River,  Tonquin,  by  Captain  F.  Kuntz  (with  map).  Geographical 
Movement  in  Germany  in  1888  and  1889,  by  M.  L.  Delavaud.  Canadian 
Fisheries,  by  M.  J.  Silvestre.  Little  Russia,  by  M.  G.  J. — XI.:  (l)New  Caledonia 
as  a  French  Convict  Station,  by  Dr.  G.  Nicomede  (with  map). — (2)  Captain 
Trivier,  by  M.  Bartet  (with  portrait).  French  Stations  on  the  Gulf  of  Benin 
(Trade,  &c.),  by  M.  d'Albeca.  The  Sapphire  Country  (Siam),  by  L.  B.  Roche- 
dragon. — (3)  The  Naval  Stations  and  Colonies  of  France. — (4)  The  South- West 
Coast  of  Africa,  by  M.  Parfait.  The  Eoglish  in  Madagascar,  by  D.  Bellet— XII.: 
(1)  Journey  to  Siam,  by  L.  B.  Rochedragon. 

Rome.  BoUetino  della  Societit  Geografica  Italiana.  Noe.  4-12,  1886  ;  1-12, 1887 ; 
1-12,  1888  ;  1-12,  1889  ;  1-12,  1890.-1889 :  (1)  Travels  in  the  Brazils,  by  Count 
Stradelli.  Letter  from  Harar,  with  meteorological  tables.  Excursion  in  Basuto- 
land.    New  Map  of  Madagascar,  by  Roplet    Province  of  St  Paul  (Brazils).— 

t       (1-12)  Studies  in  Relation  to  Columbus,  with  maps.^2)  Several  Papers  in  Rela- 
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tion  to  Oolumbiu. — (8)  Phyiieal  and  Sooial  Oonditioii  of  the  Repablic  of  Paraguay. 
Wemer^B  Eoclesiafltical  Atlas. — (4)  PUgrimage  from  Bordeaux  to  Jenualem^  The 
Industries  of  Spain  and  Portugal.— -(5,  7)  Antonelli's  Journey  to  Shoa«  An 
Excursion  to  the  Oasis  of  Siriah,  with  map. — (7, 11)  Seyeral  Letters  on  the 
South  African  Gold  Fields. — (8,  9)  Topographical  and  Hydraulic  Geology,  by 
Professor  UzieUi  (with  maps). — (9)  Itinerary  of  L.  Trayersi,  with  maps.— -(10) 
Portuguese  Ambassador  in  Ethiopia  in  1520,  with  map. — (12)  Journey  in  Aby»- 
nniay  by  Dr.  Nerazziui. — 1890 :  (1,  2)  Journey  in  Ethiopia  in  1885,  by  Dr. 
Kerazzini  (with  map).^l-4)  Gerard  Mercator  and  his  Map,  by  Professor  Fiorini 
<3,  4,  7)  Sonudi,  Gallo,  and  Harari  Languages,  by  L.  B.  Robecohi. — (4)  Mining  in 
Colombia,  South  America,  by  R.  Ragnini. — (5)  Captain  Casati's  Explorations,  l^ 
A.  Ceechi  (with  portrait).  Italian  Emigration  to  and  Colonisation  in  South 
America,  by  A.  Scidabrim. — (5,  6)  New  Guinea,  by  the  Marquis  G.  Doria  (with 
sketch  map). — (6)  An  Excursion  in  South  Africa,  by  G.  Weitzecker. — (7)  Journey 
in  Somali,  by  E.  B.  di  Vesme. — (9)  Ethnographic  Study  of  the  Population  of  the 
Caucasus,  by  A.  Wolynski — (9,  11)  An  Excursion  in  Dembelas,  near  Keren,  by 
Colonel  C.  Airaghi  (with  map  and  illustrations). — (10)  Alessandrina  Tinne,  an 
African  Traveller,  1856  to  1869,  by  R.  Rizzetto.--(ll)  The  Trade  of  Tonquin,  by 
L.  Noroentini  (with  map).— (11, 12)Pietro  Delia  Yalle  and  His  Trayels  m  Turkey, 
Persia,  and  India,  by  Professor  G.  Pennesi  (with  map). 


Presented  by  Signer  L.  Bodio,  Minister  of  Statistics  for  the  Kingdom 

of  Italy. 

Bulletin  de  Tlnstitute  Intemaiaonal  de  Statistique.    Vol.  I.,  Nos.  1-4,  1886 ; 

II.,  1,2,  1887  ;  III.,  1,  8, 1888  ;  IV.,  1,2,  1889. 
Diverzione  Generale  della  Statistioa:    Statistica  Gudiziaria  Penal,  per  1888, 

1884, 1885, 1886,  1887. 
statistica  Gudiziaria  Civile  e  Gommerdale,  per  1884, 1885,  1887. 
Risnltati  deH'Inchiesta  Sulle  Condizioni  Igieniche  e  Sanitarie,  parts  1,  2,  8, 1886. 
Movimento  della  Delinquenza,  1878-1883. 
Ministero  di  Agricoltura,  Industria  e  Commercio :  Annuario  Statistioo  Italiaoo, 

per  1884,  1886,  1887, 1888. 
Annali  di  Statistics,  Statistica  Industrials,  parts  8-11, 1887, 12,  14,  1888. 
Ann.  di  Stat.,  Elenoo   delle  Publicazioni  Statistiche  fatte  dal   Ministero    di 

Agricoltura,  Industrie,  e  Commercio,  1861  a  1887* 
Ann.  di  Stat,  Studi  sulla  Composizione  della  Popolazione,  per  etil  1885. 
Ann.  di  Stat.,  Atti  della  Commissione  per  il  Riordinamento  della  Statistica 

Guidiziaria,  1885. 
Ann.  di  Stat.,  Saggio  di  una  Storia  Sommaria  deUa  Stampa  Periodica,  1886. 
Ann.  di  Stat.,  Degli  Impiegati  Civili  e  Militari  dello  State,  1887. 
Ann.  di  Stat.,  Inchiesta  Statistica  Sngli  Instituti  deiSordomuti  e  deiCiechi,  1887. 
Ann.  di  Stat.,  dei  Pensionati  Civili  e  Blilitari  dello  State,  1885. 
Ann.  di  Stat.,  Saggio  di  Statistica  delle  Mercedi,  1888. 
Statistica  della  Emigrazione  Italiana,  per  1884  a  1889. 
Statistioa  dell'  Instruzione  Elementare,  per  1888-84, 1885-86. 
Statistica  dell'  Intmzione  Secondaria  e  Superiore,  per  1888-84, 1884-85, 1886-87. 
Popolazione :    Movimento  dello  State  Civile,  year  XXIV.,  1885  ;    year  XXV., 

1886  ;  year  XXVI.,  1887  ;  year  XXVII.,  1888  ;  year  XXVIII.,  1889. 
Censimento  della  Popolazione  del  Regno  d'ltalia  al  81   Dic^  1881,   Relazione 

Generale. 
Relasione  sul  Cennmento  degli  Italxani  all*  Esterro,  Dioembre,  1881. 
Introduzione  alia  Statistica  delle  Banche  Popolari,  1887. 
Biland  Comunali  per  1884. 
Bilanoi  Provinciali  per  1885. 

Statistica  dei  Debiti  Comunali  e  Provinciali  per  1885. 
SUtistica  delle  Cause  delle  Morti  Introduzione,  1885, 1887, 1888. 
Statistica  della  SUmpa  Periodica,  1884, 1885,  e  1887. 
Movimento  dei  Prezzi  di  Alcuni  Generi  Alimentari,  dal  1862  al  1885. 
Atti  della  Commissione  Reale  per  I'lnchiesta  Sulle  Opere  Pie,  1889. 
Movimento  degli  Infermi,  negli  Ospedali  Civili  del  Regno,  1884. 
Statistica  Elettorale  Politics,  Elezioni  Generali  Politiche,  1886. 
Cirooserizioni  Ecclesiastiche  in  Relazione  ooUe  Circoscrizioni  Amministrative, 

Seoondo  il  Censimento  del  81  Die.  1881. 
l^otizie  sulle  Condizioni  Edilizie  e  Demografiche  della  Citta  di  Roma,  1888. 
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Borne.  Annoftrio  dell'  Inttitato  Ourtognfioo  Italiano.  1889.— TI10  Origin  of  tiie 
Name  "America,"  by  Prof.  F.  Porena.  The  Hiatoiy  ot  Qeographj  in  Itmlj^  hf 
G.  Penneai,  The  Geographical  Institute  of  Gnatna  Perthes,  at  G<^a^  by  O.  K. 
Fritmche.  Map  of  the  Alpine  System  (executed  at  the  Italian  Gartognplue 
Institute  for  Hugaes  School  Atlaa). 


Rome.    Bollettino  Consolare,  pubbltcato  per  cora  del  Ministero  per  Oli 

di  S.  M.  II  Red'  Italia.  VoL  XVII.,  No.  4, 1881 ;  XVUI.,  9, 1882  ;  XJLX-,  1,  4,  7, 
8,  9, 12, 1883  ;  XX.,  1,  2, 6,  8, 1884  ;  XXI.,  1,  8,  6,  9, 11, 1885.  (PrMentod  bj 
the  Chev.  R.  Froshlicbi  consul  lor  Italy  in  Manchester.) 

Rouen.    BuUetin  de  la  Soci^t^  Normande  de  G^ographie.    7th  year,  No.  1-6,  1885  f 
8th,  1.6, 1886  ;   9th,  1-6,  1887  ;    10th,  1 A  1388  ;    11th,  1-6,  1889 ;    ISth,  1-6, 
1890.— 1889  :  (1)  Journey  to  the  North  Cape,  by  M.  J.  Fouray.— (1,  2)  Jouro^ 
from  Hanoi  to  Pekin  (continued  from  1888),  by  A.  Bouinaia. — (2)  Jcmrnej  m 
Northern  Europe,  by  M.  J.  Fouray. — (8)  An  Excursion  to  the  Val  d'Andorre,  bj 
Dr.  Brunon.— (8,  4,  6,  6)  Jean  Ango,  by  P.  GaffiureL— (4)  The  Seneg&l,   by  O. 
Gravier.— (5)  The  Abb^  Petitot  under  the  Polar  Cirde,  by  G.  Grftvier.     Ifada- 
gascar,  by  G.  Routi^    Obituary  of  General  Faidherbe,  by  G.  GraTier   (with 
portrait). — 1890 :  (1)  From  the  Niger  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  through  Kong;  by 
Captain  Binger  (with  map  and  portrait). — (2)  The  Commercial  Future  of  the 
French  Soudan,  by  Captain  E.  Peroy  (with  map.) — (8)  Journey  to  Mafdagansr* 
by  J.  B.  Rolland. — (3  to  6)  Journey  to  Laos,  by  J.  Taupin  (with  map). — (5) 
Aisiatio  Origin  of  the  Esquimaux,  by  E.  Petitot.---(6)  The  Sources  of  the  Nile : 
The  African  Problem,  by  Colonel  C.  Long  (with  map  and  portrait).    Acroas  the 
French  Soudan,  by  Captain  Decaaes  (with  portrait). 

St.  Petersbuiig.    Icyvestiya  Imperatorskova  Russkova  Geographicheskova  Obflhchestra 
(Journal  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Geographical  Society).    Vol.  XXI.,  Nos.  1-d, 
and  Report,  1885  ;  XXII.,  1-6,  and  Report,  1886  ;  XXIIL,  1-6,  and  Reoort^  1887  ; 
XXIV.,  1-6,  and  Report,  1888  ;  XXV.,  1-7,  and  Report^  1889  ;  XXVI.^  1-5, 189a 
1887 :    (2)    Preliminary     Report    of    the  Expedition  for  the    ExploratioD    at 
the    Mountain    Group    of    Ehan-Tengri    (N.E.    point  of    Thian-Shan  ran^e)^ 
by    Ignatiev    (with    map).      Preliminary    Repoxi;    of    the    Geo-Botanical  Ex- 
plorations   in    the    Eastern    Thian-Shans    and     their    Spurs,    by    Krasnor. 
Sands    and    Steppes    of    the    Caspian    Regions,    by    Obruchey.       The    Xho- 
raasan    Mountains     and    the   Culture    Zones  of    the    Caspian    Regions,   by 
Bogdanovich.    New  Graphic  Tables  for  Calculating  Heights  by  Barometrical 
Observations,  by  Tillo. — (3)    Anthropological  Excursions  Across  Asia   Minor, 
by    Elisyev.       Preliminary    Report    of    the    Expedition     to   Han-Su,    with 
two  appendices,  by  Potanin.    Maniich  and  the  Adjoining  Steppes  of  the  OuicasoSv 
by  Ivanov.    Natural  History  of  the  Northern  Caucasus,  witii  Appendix  (fist  of 
plants),  by  Fausek.     Fourth  Central  Asian  Elxpedition :  (a)  Elucidation  of  the 
Map  (with  coloured  orographical  map  of  the  expedition),  (6)  List  of  Poiota  of 
Astronomical  Observations,  (c)  Barometrical  Calculations  of  Absolute  Heigbti 
(four  pages  of  this  list),  by  Prjevalsky.— (4)  Report  of  his  Seven  Tears'  Travele 
in  Equatorial  Africa,  by  Junker  (with  map).    Outline  of  the  Condition  of  the 
Semirdchensk  Kirghiz,  by  Erasnov.     Miscellaneous  Information  regarding  (1) 
North  Tibet,  (2)  The  Country  between  Nan-Shan,  Khanga,  Khami,  and  Utaishan, 
in  Central  Mongolia,  by  Potanin  (two  maps,  one  of  Amdo  and  Koma,  the  two 
northern  provinces  of  Tibet,  and  one  of  Central  Mongolia).    Chronometric  £zpe> 
dition  of  Captain  Emefeldt  in  Lapland  in  1865,  by  Anon.    Speech  at  the  Jnbiies 
of  Ivan  K*.  Aivazovski,  by  Semenov.    Tables  for  Calculating  Heights  by  Baro- 
metrical Observations,  by  Schamhorst. — (5)  Preliminary  Report  of  tJbe  Expeditioa 
to  the  Island  of  New  Siberia,  by  Bunge.    Questions  of  Sdentifio  Gec^graphy,  by 
Petri,   professor  of  Geography  and  Anthropology  at  the  University  of  Bernei 
Montenegrin  Folk-lore  (contioued),  by  Rovinski.    On  the  Fineries  in  the  Watsn 
of  the  Aral  Basin,  by  Nikolski. — (6)  The  Teaching  of  Geography  in  Russian  Uni- 
versities :  A  Memorial  of  the  Impenal  Russian  Geographiod  Society.    (Report 
of  a  committee,  with  recommendations  as  to  courses  of  '*  El:^dkunde  "  and  "Lon* 
derkunde "  and  the  auxiliary  sciences.    This  is  worth  consulting  by  Kngloh 
educationists.)    Nature  and  Inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  Slope  of  the  Northern 
Ural,   by  Kuznetsof  (with  two  plates,  one  of  picture-writings  of  the  Vi^gola  on 
bark  of  trees,  one  a  calendar  cut  on  a  piece  of  wood).    Distributioa  of  the  Oantnt 
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of  Matter  on  the  Surface  of  the  Terreetrial  Globe,  by  Tillo  (with  one  plate). — 
1888  :  (1)  Winter  Ezeunaon  fromr  Qass,  by  Prjevalsky.    Journey  Acroos  Chinese 
Turkestan  and  Along  the  Northern  Frontier  of  Tibet,  by  Keri  (with  map).^2) 
Earthquake  of  May  27, 1887,  at  Vdm,  by  Mushketov.    History  of  the  Caspian  Sea^ 
by  Andrusoy  (two  maps).    The  Geodeeic  Connection  of.  Europe  (Spain)  wiUi 
Africa,  by  Stebnitzki  (map).    Extent  and  Population  of  Persia  (29,985'6  square 
miles ;    6,000,000  people,  of  whom  50  per  cent  are  Persians  and  a  million  are 
Turoo-Tatar),  by  Zolotarev.      Appendices :  (1)  Instructions  for  Observing  tibe^ 
Character  and  Diffusion  of  Movable  Sands.      (2)  Ditto  for  Management  of 
Meteorological  Observations  on  Journeys. — (3)  Foreign  Peoples  on  l£e  Russian 
Pacific  Coast,  by  Resin.    Musical  Recording  of  Russian  National  Songs  from  the 
Voices  of  the  Peasantry,  by  Palchikov.    Notes  on  Orography  and  Geology  of 
North  Persia,  by  Bogdanov.    Level  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  by  Mikhailov.    Absolute 
Height  of  Mt.  Aiiyuk,  in  the  Urals  (1,890  English  feet),  by  Tillo.    Necrological 
Notice  of  Prjevalsky,  by  Minayev.    Appendices :  (1)  Instructions  for  Observations 
of  Sea  Shores.     (2)  The  Study  of  Lettish  and  Livonian  Mythology,  by  Wolter. — 
(4)  Commemoration  in  Honour  of  Prjevalsky.    Speeches,  Biography,  and  Sum- 
mary of  his  Travels. — (5)  Turkestan  and  Transcaspia  in  1888.    The  Glaciers  of 
the  Kasbeck  from  1862  to  1887.    The  Characteristics  of  the  River  Tavda  (map). 
The  Heighto  of  the  Caucasian  Mountains  (maps). — (6)  New  Isobars  for  European 
Russia.     Report  of  the  littau  Excursion  from  St.  Petersburg.    The  Country 
about  PetrosaYodsk  (with  maps). — 1889 :  (1)  The  Village  Schools  :  Latest  Sta- 
tistics.     The  Results  of  the  Astronomical  Triangulation  in  the  North-West 
9        Dungary  (Siberia).    The  First  Russian  Map  of  European  Russia.    Copy  of  map*^ 
(This  is  a  very  interesting  reprint.)    Snow  Crystids  of  Unusual  Form  (with 
sketch). — (2)  The  Average  Heights  of  the  Earth  and  Depths  of  Sea  in  the  North 
and  South  of  the  Globe  (diagram).    Two  Journeys  to  the  Kuban  (S.  Russia) 
Mountains.    The  Heights  of  the  Mountains  of  the  South  Ural. — (8)  The  South 
Oussurian  District  as  it  is  Now.    The  Hypeometry  of  European  Russia  (a  new 
map).    Diary  of  a  Journey  from  Chin  Eang  to  Pekin  in  1886. — (4)  Central  Asia 
and  its  Adaptability  for  Russian  Colonisation.    Travels  in  Corea,  1886.    The 
Myths  of  the  Lopari  Tribe.    A  New  International  Phonetic  Alphabet. — (5)  Th& 
Permanentiy  Frozen  Lands  of  Siberia  (map).    Examination  of  the  Rising  Coasts 
of  Finland  (map).    Letters  from  Expeditions  to  Central  Asia. — (6)  SeveriJ  Papers 
on  Captain  Grombtchevsky's  Expedition  to  Kandjut.    Letters  hx>m  the  Thibet 
Explorers.    Travels  in  Central  and  East  Bokhara.    Expedition  to  the  Kirghiz 
Steppes  in  1831  (map). — (7)  Report  for  1889.  List  of  officers,  members,  &c. — 1890 : 
(1)  Orography  of  European  Russia  (three  very  fine  maps).    Want  of  a  Geodical 
Section  of  Russian  Geographical  Society  for  a  Better  Knowledge  of  the  Country. 
The  Geo-Botanical  Examination  of  the  North  Caucasus  Slopes  (map,  &a)    Letter 
from  Thibet  Explorers.     Letter  and  Map  from  Col.  Grombtchevsky. — (2)  The 
Coasts  of  the  North  Sea :  Its  Nature,  Trade,  and  Value.   The  Journey  to  Petchova 
in  1888.    The  Need  for  the  Examination  of  the  Depths  of  the  Black  Sea.— (3) 
Report  of  Society  for  1890.    Rules  of  the  Crimea  Alpine  Society. — (4)  In  the 
Mountains  of  the  North- West  Caucssus.    The  Journey  to  the  Ruins  of  Kara- 
KovunL— (4,  5)  Letters  from  Central  Asia  Expeditions. — (5)  Report  of  a  Journey 
to  the  Far  East  (Vladistoch),  1889.    Expedition  to  Ascertain  the  Depths  of  the 
Black  Sea  (two  papers  and  map).     Earthquakes :  their  Character  and  Method  of 
Recording  (with  many  illustrations). 

St.  Petersburg.  Aper9u  des  Travaux  G^ographiques  en  Russie^  par  le  Baron  N.  Kaul* 
bars.     1889. 

San  Francisco.    Koamos.    Vol.  I.,  Nob.  1-4. 

Santiago.  Verhandlungen  des  Deutschen  Wissenschaft  lichen  Vereins  zu  Santiago. 
VoL  I.,  4,  1886  ;  5,  1887  ;  6,  1888.  Vol  IL,  1,  1889  ;  2,  1890.— 1889 :  The 
Philosopher's  Stone,  by  Dr.  L.  Darapsky.  The  Geography  of  Santiago,  by  Herr 
H.  Wieghardt  Indian  Inscriptions  from  the  Cordilleras  of  Chili,  by  Herr  Karl 
Stolp  (with  two  plates).  Fall  of  Meteoric  Stones  in  Chili  in  1883,  by  Herr  Karl 
Stolp.  Mineralogy  of  Tarapaca,  by  Dr.  Hans  Schulze. — 1890  :  Parasites  of  Plants, 
by  Herr  Friedrich  Johow. 

Schaffhausen.  Observador-Sul-Americano.  Nos.  8-10, 1887 ;  2,  3,  6-8, 11, 12, 1888 ;. 
1,  18, 1889. 
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Bhanghal  Journal  of  the  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiailc  Society.  K<ml  2»  8, 
1888.— 1888 :  (2)  Thirteen  Papers  on  Ladd  Tenure  in  the  Different  Provinces  of 
China. — (8)  The  Bore  of  the  Tsien-Tang  Kiang,  by  Commander  Moare^  SJI. 
(fully  illustrated).    Chinese  Chess,  by  Z.  Volpioelli  (illustrated). 

Bhanf<hai  Reports  of  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs. — ^L  :  Statistical  Series — ^Hiot  % 
Customs  Gazette :  Parts  81-88,  Jan.  1889,  to  Dec  1890.  Nos.  3-4,  RetoniB  ai 
Trade  for  1889  :  Parts  1  2.— II. :  Special  Series— Ka  2,  Medical  Reports,  ApcQ- 
September,  1887  ;  October-March,  1888  ;  April-September,  1888.  No.  3,  Slift, 
illustrated,  1881.  No.  4,  Opium,  with  map,  1881.  No.  9,  Native  Opiain,  1887. 
No.  10,  Opium,  Crude  and  Prepared,  1888.  No.  11,  Tea,  with  maps,  1888.  No. 
12,  Silk  Statistics,  1889.    No.  18,  Opimn,  Historical  Note,  1889. 

St  Nazaire.    Bulletin  de  la  Qoei4t6  de  G^graphie.    Tome  I.,  1886  ;  V.,  1888. 

Stettin.  Jahresbericht  des  Vereins  fiir  Erdkunde  zu  Stettin.  1883-85,  1886,  1887, 
1888-89.-1888-89 :  Chief  Rivers  of  the  World  and  their  Tributaries^  by  Br. 
EmilT^sotzkL 

Stockholm.  Tmer  Tidskrift  Utgifven  af  Svenska  Sallskapet  for  Antropolof^  ock 
Geografia.  Nos.  1-8,  1886  ;  1-8,  1887  ;  1-6, 1888;  1-6, 1889  ;  1-4, 1890.— 1888: 
(5,  6)  The  Caucasians,  by  Eoralevski  The  Inkisri  Sutte,  by  Hakanason  (with 
map).  The  Cameroons,  by  George  Valdo  (with  map). — 1889 :  (1,  2)  Mezioo  m 
1550,  with  maps  of  1555  and  1748.  From  the  Congo  to  Angola.— -(3,  4)  Kiqg 
Charles'  Land  and  East  Spitzbergen.  The  Bermudas,  with  m^  Swedlsii 
Antarctic  Expedition.— (5,  6)  British  New  Guinea.— 1890 :  (1)  Two  Italians  ^ 
Sweden  in  the  Time  of  King  Charles  XL  The  Ethnographioal  Museum  at  tibe 
Christiania  University. — (2,  3)  The  Science  of  Geography  as  a  School  Snbjed 
Discovery  of  Lake  Sodou  in  the  Cameroons,  with  map.  Landslip  of  Zug,  with 
illustrations.    Snaefell  in  Iceland  :  Expedition  in  1890. — (4)  Elxcursion  to  Fiji 

Stuggart  Jahresbericht  des  Wfirttembergischen  Vereins  fiir  Handelsgeographift 
Editor,  Dr.  Metzger.  1-2, 1882-84  ;  3-4,  1884-86  ;  5-6, 1886-88  ;  7-8, 1888-89.— 
1888-89  :  Contributions  to  Geographical  Science  by  Wurttembeiigers  during  the 
19th  Century,  by  Dr.  Emil  Mets^;er  (h  paper  written  in  celebration  of  tilie  25th 
anniversary  of  the  reign  of  Eling  Charles  of  Wiirttembei^.) 

Tokia  Journal  of  the  Tokio  Geographical  Society.  20th  year  Meiji,  1887,  Nos.  1-12 ; 
21st  year  Meiji,  18^8,  Nos.  1-12,  in  one  volume ;  22nd  year  Meiji,  1889,  Noa 
1-12  ;  23rd  year  Meiji,  1890,  Nos.  1-4,  10-12.— 1888  :  (4)  The  Cataracts  in 
Japan.  The  Primeval  World  of  Japan. — (6)  On  the  Eruption  of  Bandai-San. — 
(8)  Travels  in  Algeria.  On  the  Industry  and  Commerce  among  the  Chinase 
Nation. — 1889 :  (1)  Descriptions  of  Volcanic  Eruptions  in  Japan.— (4)  On  the 
Ancient  Post-Towns  in  Nankaida— (5)  Greographical  Sketches  of  Ancient  and 
Modem  Japan. — (5-11)  Accounts  of  the  Marshall  Islands. — (8)  Travels  in  tiie 
Philippines.— (10)  Travels  in  Mongolia.— 1890 :  (1,  2,  11,  12)  Explorations  in 
the  Pacific  Islanda — (3,  4)  Accounts  of  the  Tuji  Mountains. — (10)  Travels  in 
Higo. — (11)  Notes  on  Hokkaido. — (12)  On  the  Present  Condition  of  Cores. 

Toulouse.    Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  de  G^ographie  de  Toulouse.    Nos.  1-9, 1886  ;  1-12, 

1887  ;  1-12,  1888  ;  1-4,  7-12,  1389  ;  1,  2,  5-12, 1890.— 1889  :  (1,  2)  Journey  on 
the  Maroni,  Guiana,  by  M.  G.  Vidal  (with  map).  Liverpool,  the  Mersey,  and  the 
Isle  of  Man,  by  G.  Labit. — (3,  4)  The  Canal  from  Toulouse  to  the  Mediterranean, 
by  M.  Thomassy  (with  map).  The  Swedish  and  Norwegian  Laplanders,  by  G. 
Labit — (7,  8)  Canada,  by  Commandant  Bouasard.  Japan,  by  M.  Fouque. — (9-12) 
The  Commerce  of  Japan,  by  G.  Routier.  Emigration  to  the  O>loniee,  by  C 
Vincent  The  Moudang  Valley  (Pyrenees),  by  M  Fout^.— 1890 :  (1,  2)  Shi- 
Kokou  Island  (Japan),  by  Baron  M.  de  MeniL — (5,  6)  Development  of  French 
Commerce  in  North  Equatorial  Africa,  by  C.  Vincent  Across  Africa,  hj  Captain 
Trivier.— (7,  8)  Japan,  by  G.  Labit  To  Cambodia,  by  G.  P,  Holland  (with  map 
and  illustrations). — (9-12)  The  French  Congo,  by  Commandant  de  Poumaync 
(illustrated).  History  of  the  Town  of  Nefta,  by  Count  du  Patj  de  Glsm. 
Journey  to  South  Africa,  by  Baron  M.  de  Menil. 

Tours.     Union  G^ographique  du  Centre.    Revue  de  la  Soci^t^  de  G^ographie  de 
Tours.     VoL  L,  1884  ;  IL,  1-12, 1885  ;  III.,  1-12,  1886  ;  IV.,  1-8,  1887  ;  V.,  H 

1888  ;  VI.,  1-9,  1889 ;  VIL,  1-7, 1890.-1889  :  (1-4)  The  Senegal  and  the  French 
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Boudao,  by  A.  Dupin  de  Saint  Andr^, — (6)  Qeneral  Qazman  BIadoo  by  J.  de 
JaurieL — (7-8)  France  and  Persia,  by  H.  CaBtonnet  de  Foflsea.  Jntemationd. 
Oeograpbical  Congress,  Paris,  1889. — (9)  A  Journey  in  Siberia,  by  R  Boulangier. 
1890 :  (1)  The  Consular  Roads  in  Tourain  (the  Tours  Distriot),  by  L.  ShuiUier. 
The  Soudan,  by  Captain  Binger. — (3)  Portugal  and  England  in  Central  Africa. — 
(4)  The  "  Yid  and  their  First  Appearance  in  Tourain. — (6)  A  Walk  on  the 
Bottom  of  the  Atlantic,  by  A.  Dupin  de  Saint  Andr^. — (6)  Limits  of  the  Old 
ProTinoe  of  Tourain  before  1789,  by  A.  Chauvign^. — (7)  Aigoual  and  the  Causs^, 
by  A.  Dupin  de  Saint  Andr4 

Turin.  Cosmos.  Communicazioni  sui  Progreisi  Pitx  Recenti  e  Notevoli  della  Geo* 
grafia  e  della  Scienze,  afi&ni  del  Professor  Ouido  Cora.  Vol.  IX.,  1-12,  1886-88  ; 
X.,  1-6, 1889-90.— 1889-90 :  (1,  5)  The  Route  from  Keneh  to  Berenice,  by  Col. 
Colston  (with  map). — (1,  5,  6)  Explorations  in  British  New  Guinea  in  1886-88, 
by  Q.  Cora  (with  map  in  No.  5). — (2)  H.  M.  Stanley's  Expedition  for  the  Relief 
of  Emin  Pasha,  by  G.  Cora. — (8,  4)  Journey  of  Q.  Naghtigal  in  the  Sahara  and 
the  Soudan,  1869-1874.— (4)  The  Islands  of  Jamna,  Masi-Masi,  and  Moar,  New 
Guinea,  by  F.  S.  A.  de  Clercq. — (4,  5)  Journey  of  C.  V.  Burmeister  in 
Patagonia.— -(5,  6)  Wandamen  Bay  and  Ja-oer  Coast,  Dutch  New  Guinea,  by  F. 
S.  A.  de  Clercq. 

Valparaiso.    See  SantiagOi 

Vienna.  Annalen  dee  E.  K.  Naturhistorischen  Hofmuseums.  Edited  by  Dr.  F. 
Ritter  von  Hauer.  Vol.  I.,  Noe.  1-4, 1886  ;  II.,  1-4,  1887  ;  III.,  1-4, 1888  ;  IV., 
1-4,  1889  ;  v.,  1-4,  1890.— 1889 :  (1)  On  the  Structure  of  the  Covering  of  the- 
Stelletta  grubii  (Sponges),  with  plate.  The  Sponges  of  the  Adriatic  (Stelletta  and 
Ancorina),  with  two  plates.  On  Several  Skulls  from  East  Africa,  with  two  plates. 
Monograph  on  the  Licania  of  South  America.  The  Meteor  of  April  22, 1888. 
The  Pyroxene  Rock  of  Vesuvius.  Report  for  1888. — (2)  Meteoric  Stones  of 
Magura,  Arva,  Hungary. — (2-4)  Monograph  of  the  Hymenoptera  (Bees,  &a), 
wit£  seven  plates. — (3)  Painting  and  Tecnnical  Skill  among  the  Dyaks,  with 
ten  plates  and  eighty  illustrations  in  text. — (4)  Flora  of  Southern  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina.  African  Butterflies,  with  coloured  plate. — 1899 :  (1)  Marine  Inver- 
tebrates of  the  Behring  Sea.  Lichen  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  The  Geology 
of  the  Eertch  Peninsula,  with  illustrations. — (2)  The  Zoophytes  in  the  Museum. — 
(2,  3)  Monograph  on  the  Hymenoptera  (Bees,  &c.),  with,  plates. — (3)  Indian  Orna- 
ments and  How  they  are  Worn.  The  Meteor  of  October  15,  1889,  The  Flora 
of  Madagascar. — (4)  The  Mammalia  and  Ornithological  OoUection  in  the  Museum. 
Flora  of  Southern  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

Vienna.  Bericht  Vereine  der  Geographen  an  der  Universitat  Wien.  9th  year,  1883  ', 
12th,  1885-86  ;  18th,  1886-87  ;  14th,  1887-88  ;  15th,  1888-89 ;  16th,  1889-90.— 
IX. :  Austria  and  the  European  States  as  Colonisers  and  Civilisers  of  Africa. — 
XII. :  The  Lakes  of  the  German  Alps. — XV.  :  The  Eastern  Alps,  with  map. 
Germany's  Access  to  the  Sea. — XV.  and  XVL :  The  Density  of  Population  in  the 
Tyrol,  wiUi  map. — XVI. :  The  Glaciers  of  the  North-Eastern  Alps.  Temperature 
of  the  Riven  of  Central  Europe. 

Vienna.  Mittheilungen  der  Eais-Eonigl  Geographischen  Gesellsohaft  in  Wien.  Vol. 
XXVIII.,  1885;  XXIX.,  Nos.  1-12,  1886;  XXX.,  1-12,  1887;  XXXL,  1-12, 
1888  ;  XXXIL,  1-12,  1889  ;  XXXIII.,  1-12, 1890.— XXXII.  :  (1)  Memoir  of  the 
Crown  Prince  Rudolf.  German  East  Africa,  Statistics  of  the  Italian  Colonies- 
in  Rio  Grande  do  Sui,  with  two  maps. — (1-12)  Geographical  Noteci,  Reviews,  &c. 
(2,  3)  The  Subterranean  Rivers  of  Laibach.  Herzegovina.  Nicobar  Islands : 
Inhabitants,  with  two  maps.  List  of  Members. — (4)  Stanley's  Journey  to  Albert 
Nyanza,  with  sketch  map. — (4,  5)  Notes  on  the  Climate  of  Silesia,  with  nine 
maps.  The  Rosetta  Mouth  of  the  River  Nile.— (4,  11,  12)  Count  Teleki's  Expe- 
dition to  Central  Africa,  with  map. — (5)  The  Mountain  Ranges  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula,  with  maps. — (6,  7)  Hydrography  of  the  Samburu  District.  The  High- 
lands of  the  Southern  Tyrol  and  the  Venetian  Alps.  Maps  of  the  Congo,  with 
Notes  by  Oscar  Baumann  and  Paul  Langhans. — (8,  9)  On  the  Bibliography  of 
Columbus.  The  Western  Highlands  of  lUyria,  with  map  and  illustrations.  The 
Historical  Geography  of  the  Black  Sea.  Hong  Kong,  Canton,  and  Macao. — (10) 
Montenegi*o,  with  map^  The  Island  of  Negros  (Philippines). — (11,  12)  The 
International  Geographical  Congress  at  Paris,  1889.— XXXIII.  :  (1)  The  Pro- 
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▼inoes  of  Shirwan,  GHisan,  and  Tatik,  with  map.     Official  Cartography  of  the 
European  States :  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden.^2)  A   Joumej-  l^iroggfa 
Asiatic  Russia. --(2,  8)  Health  Resorts  of  the  Austrian  Coast. — (6,  4)  'Weateis 
Qroup  of  Canary  Islands,  with  16  phototype  views. — (4)  Inhabitants  of  aio- 
danao. — (5,  6)  Northern  Sumatra  and  Nias  Islands,  with  map.     ICap   of    tbe 
Congo  from  liarundja  to  Stanley  Falls.      Glaciers  of  the  Central  JLips. — (7) 
Trip  to  the  South-Eastem  Caucasus.    The  Water-line  of  Venice  :   Preseo't  aiad 
Future. — (8,  9)  The  Subterranean  Rivers  of  Laibach.— (10)  The  Panaai*  OanaL 
Coal  in  Sumatra. — (11,  12)  The  Iron  Gates  (Danube).    New  Zealand. 

Washington.  Report  of  the  United  States  Nicaragua  Surveying  Party,  1885,  hf 
Engineer  A.  G.  Menocal,  U.S.N.  51pp.,  11  maps^  and  56  photograpfaa.  IVe- 
sented  by  M.  Stirrup,  Esq. 

Washington,  D.C.,  U.S. A.    Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Co&at 
and   Geodetic  Survey,  showing  the  Progress  of    the  Survey.     Annuallj*   from 
1870  to  1887.    In  addition  to  the  official  reports  these  books  contain  numeroos 
appendices  on  subjects  connected  with  the  work,  some  of  which  are  indlcatw^ 
below.— 1886,   432pp.,   82  maps:    Early  Voyages  of  Discovery   on   the    "S-W. 
Coast  of  America,  by  Prof.  G.  Davidson.     The  Solar  Edipae  of  March  5  th,  18S6L 
Report  of  Gulf  Stream  Explorations  by  J.  E.  Pillsbury.    Secular  Variations  of 
Magnetic  Declination  by  Chas.  A.  Schott. — 1887,  514pp.,  and  49  maps:    7%e 
Movements  of  the  Sands  at  the  Eastern  Entrance  to  Vineyard  Sound,  bj  H. 
Mitchell  (with  two  diagrams).     Gulf  Stream  Explorations,  1887,  by  Lieutenani 
J.  E.  Pillsbury.     The  Magnetic  Work  of  the  Greely  Arctic  Expedition,  by  C.  A. 
Schott.     Report  on  Results  of  the  Physical  Surveys  of  New  York  Harbour,  by 
H.  Mitchell  (with  diagrams).    A  Bibliography  of  Geodesy,  by  J.  Howard  Grom, 
RS.     (General  Index  to  the  Progress  Sketches,  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Charts 
published  in  these  Annual  Reports  from  1844  to  1885,  by  E.  Gk>odfel]ow. 

Washington.    Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  for  1884-5, 57Qppi; 
1885-6, 656pp. ;  1886-7,  Part  I.,  474pp.;  Part  II.,  587pp.    With  numerous  mapsand 
illustrations. — 1884-5 :  Mount  Taylor  and  the  Zuni  Plateau,  by  Captain  C.  E. 
Dutton.     The  Driftless  Area  of  the  Upper  MiBsiflsippi  Valley,  by  Thomas  GL 
Chamberlin  and  R.  D.  Salisbury.      Seacoast  Swamps  of  the  Eastern  United 
States,  by  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler.     Synopsis  of  the  Flora  of  the  Laramie  Group,  by  Prof. 
L.  F.  Ward.— 1885-6  :  The  Rock-scorings  of  the  Great  Ice  Invasions,  by  T.  C. 
Chamberlin.     Obsidian  Cli£^  Yellowstone  National  Park,  by  J.  P.  Iddings.    Ear^ 
Cambrian  and  Pre-Cambrian  Formations,  by  R.  D.  Irving.     Salt-making  Procesi 
in  the  United  States,  by  J.  M.  Chatard.    Geology  of  the  Head  of  Chesapeake 
Bay,  by  W.  J.  McGee.— 1886  7  (Parts  I.  and  II.) :  Quaternary  History  of  Mono 
Valley,  California,  by  J.  C.  Russell.    Geology  of  the  Lassen  Peak  District,  by  J. 
S.  Diller.     The  Trenton  Limestone  as  a  Source  of  Petroleum  and  Inflammable 
Gas  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  by  E  Orton.     Geographical  Distribution  of  Fooil 
Plants,  by  L.  F.  Ward.     Geology  of  Quicksilver  Deposits  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  by 
G.  F.  Becker.     Geology  of  Mount  Desert  Island,  Maine,  by  N.  S.  Shaler.— These 
magnificent  books  are  full  of  interesting  information  on  Geological  and  allied 
subjects,  with  a  large  number  of  maps  and  illustrations.    The  latter  are  veiy 
fine,  and  in  most  cases  the  Geological  Strata  are  indicated  on  a  key. 

Washington.  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army  to  the  Secretsiy 
of  War  for  1875,  1879,  1880,  1881,  1882,  1883,  1884,1885,  1886,1887,1888, 
1889.— Year  1888,  418pp.,  with  plates.  1889,  Part  I.,  389pp.,  with  plates;  Ptat 
II.,  165pp.,  with  plates. — Presented  through  the  kindneas  of  General  Greely. 

Washington.  Smithsonian  Institute.  Annual  Report,  1886,  Part  2,  United  States 
National  Museum.  1887,  Part  1,  Smithsonian  Institute  Proper  ;  Part  2,  United 
States  National  Museum.  Reprints  from  Annual  Reports  for  1881-5.  An 
Account  of  Progress  in  Anthropology,  in  1881-85  ;  in  Geography,  in  1882-85 ; 
in  Geology,  in  1881-83  ;  in  Physics,  in  1881-5.— 1886  :  Reports  of  the  Varioas 
Sections  (the  Steam  Transportation  Section's  Report  is  very  interesting  and 
well  illustrated).  Building  and  Ornamental  Stones,  by  G.  P.  Merrill  (illustrated)^ 
1887  (Part  1):  The  Advance  of  Science  in  the  Last  Half  Century,  by  T.  H. 
Huxley.  Geography  and  Exploration  in  1886,  by  Prof.  libbey.  The  lodisDS  of 
Washington  Territory,  by  Rev.  M.  Eells.  Biographical  Memoir  of  Arnold  Qayoi, 
by  J.  D.  Dana. — Pftrt  2:   Reports  of  the  Various  Sections.      Cradles  of  tka 
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American  Aborigines,  by  0.  T.  Mason  (iUastrated).  The  Human  Beast  of  Burden, 
by  0.  T.  Mason  (iUastrated).  The  Extermination  of  the  American  Bison,  by  W.  T. 
Homaday  (with  map  and  illustrations). 

'Washington.  Monthly  Weather  Review,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Brigadier- 
General  A  W.  Greely  by  officers  of  the  Signal  Corps.  Published  by  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  War.— June  to  December,  and  supplement,  1889  ;  February  to 
December,  1890.  Weather  Charts  and  Reports.  General  Weather  Service  of 
the  United  States. 


ATLASES. 

The  World.  Pocket  Atlas  of  the  World.  Rand,  McNally,  &  C!o.,  Chicago,  1888.— 
Atlas  Minimus.  By  J.  Gibson.  52  mapa  J.  Kewbery,  London,  1758. — Atlas 
to  Guthrie's  Geographical  Grammar.  31  maps.  128.  J.  Johnson,  London,  1809. 
— Taachen  Atlas.  Justus  Perthes,  Gotha,  1888. — Physical  and  Political  Atlas. 
E.  Stanford,  London,  1886. — Handy  General  Atlas.  By  John  Bartholomew. 
55  maps  and  index.  George  Philip  and  Son,  London,  1885. — Handy  Royal  Atlas. 
By  A.  E.  Johnston.  With  corrections  by  T.  B.  Johnston.  52  maps  and 
index.  W.  and  A.  E.  Johnston,  London,  1890. — Letts's  Popular  Atlas. 
2nd  edition.  154  maps,  with  index.  Mason  and  Payne,  London,  1889. — The 
Gosmographic  Atlas.  5th  edition.  66  maps,  index,  and  letterpress.  12pp. 
W.  and  A.  E.  Johnston,  London,  1890. — School  Atlas  of  Modern  and  Ancient 
Geography.  83  maps.  Gall  and  Inglis,  Londoa — Schul-Atlas.  By  Von 
H.  Wettstein.  82  maps.  Verlag  der  Erzehungsdirektion,  Zurich,  1886.-^New 
General  Atlas  of  the  World.  82  maps.  A.  Ross,  Edinburgh,  1840. — Physikalischer 
Schul-Atlas.  By  Dr.  Heinrich  Berghaus.  28  maps.  12pp.  Justus  Perthes, 
Gk)tha,  1850. — Wand- Atlas.  By  E.  von  Sydow.  North  and  South  America. 
Justus  Perthes,  Gotha. — Methodischer  Hand  Atlas.  By  E.  von  Sydow.  S3  maps. 
Justus  Perthes,  Gotha,  1847. 

Missions.  EAtholisoher  Missions  Atlas.  By  0.  Werner,  S.  J.  19  maps.  Herder'sche 
Yerlagshandlung,  Freiburg,  1884. 

Geological  Allgemeiner  G^logischer  Atlas.  By  Dr.  Heinrich  Berghaus.  15  maps. 
39pp.    Justus  Perthes,  Gotha,  1850. 

Commercial  Atlas  of  Commercial  Geography.  By  J.  G.  Bartholomew.  With  notes 
by  H.  R.  Mill  27  maps.  University  Press,  Cambridge,  1889. — Statistical  Atlas 
of  Commercial  Geography.  By  E.  J.  Hastings.  W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston,  Edinburgh 
and  London,  1887. 

Historical  Atlas  Gdn^ral  de  G^graphie  Historique  et  Contemporaine.  Par  J.  Du 
Fief.  102  maps.  9  francs.  Institut  National  de  Geographic,  Bruxelles. — Bib- 
lioth^que  Universelle  dee  Voyages  Atlas  Universel  20  maps.  Armand-Aubr^, 
Paris. — Maps  of  Rollin's  History.     14  maps. 

Military.  The  War  Office  Catalogue  of  Maps.  Vol  L,  The  World  and  Europe.  Vol. 
II.,  Asia.  Vol  III.,  Africa.  Vol.  IV.,  America  and  Oceania.  The  Intelligence 
Department,  London. 

General.  JubSlee  Atlas  of  the  British  Empire.  By  J.  F.  Williams,  F.RG.a  Cloth 
backs,  2s.;  paper  backs.  Is.  George  Philip  and  Son,  London,  1887. — Modem 
County  Atlas  of  England  and  Wales.  57  maps,  with  index.  W.  and  A.  E.  John- 
ston, London,  1889. — Atlas  of  Colombia.  By  Manuel  Ponce  de  Leon  and  Manuel 
M.  Paz.  R  J.  Maulde,  Paris,  1865. — Maps  of  Canada  (Appendix  to  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Crown  Linds).  8  maps.  Toronto,  1857. — Les  Beiges  au  Congo 
Illustrated.    Institut  National  de  Geographic,  Bruxelles. 


MAPS,    PICTURES,    AND    DIAGRAMS. 

Diagram.    Pictorial  Astronomical  and  Geographical  Diagram.    4ft.  by  3}ft.    W.  and 
A.  K.  Johnston,  London,  1890. 

Manchester  Ship  Canal.     (1)  lUutircUed  London  News,  Feb.,  1888,  9\m.  by  80in.; 
(2)  John  Hey  wood,  llin.  by  33in.;   (8)  Printed  by  Grant  &  Co..  London,  1882. 

Stockholm  (Utsigt  af  (Panorama  of)  Stockholm  och  dess  Omgifningar  f ran  Belv^d^re). 
Jft.by7ft.    1890. 
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MAPa 

THE  WORLD. 

Oliutntod  Reference  Map  of  the  World,  highly  coloured  (Omada  od  the 

aide),  flhowing  ooine,  flige,  architecture,  £&,  of  Tarioua  oountriea.     4-^f%L    by 
3ft.    H.  G.  Tuniaon,  Torouta 

Library  Chart  of  the  World  on  Mercator'a    Ptojection.      By  John   Bartholoiiaew. 
i\it.  by  5{ft.    Qeo.  Philip  and  Son,  London. 

Tlie  BritiBh  Colonies  and  PonevionB,  on  a  uniform  acale  of  1/7,608,200.     4fL  by^  42ft. 
K  Stanford,  London,  1885. 

The  World.  Commercial  Chart.  By  J.  Bartholomew.  With  inaete  of  Oen^vml 
Europe,  India,  South  Africa,  Canada,  &c.  50in.  by  68in.  Q.  Philip  and  Son, 
London  and  Liverpool,  1891. 

The  World.  Manufactures :  Lx>n,  Machinery,  Shipbuilding.  72in.  by  lOOin.  (Y.  dciAii. } 

The  World.    Raw  Products :  Cotton,  Flax,  Silk.    72in.  by  lOOin.    (V.  doth.) 

The  World.    Raw  Products :  Qold.    72in.  by  lOOin.     (V.  cloth.) 

The  World.  Raw  Products :  Coal,  Petroleum,  QuicksilTer.  72in.  by  lOOin.  (V.  clotli.) 

The  World.  Raw  Products :  Gold,  SQver,  Diamonds,  lYOiy.  72in.  by  lOOin.  (V.  dotb.) 

World  Manufactures :  Cotton,  Woollen,  Linens,  Silk,  Hosiery,  &o.    72ixi.  by  lOitm. 
(V.  doth.) 

World.    Raw  Products :  Iron,  Copper,  Lead,  and  Tin.    72in.  by  lOOin.    (V.  cloth.) 

World.      Manufactures:  Salt,  Phosphates,  Sulphur,  Chemicak.      72in.   by  lOOin. 

(V.  cloth.) 
The  World.    Raw  Products :  Fur,  Wool,  and  Cereals.    72in.  by  lOOin.    (V.  cloth.) 

The  World.  Diafi^ram  showing  barriers  against  British  Goods  (Duties,  &a)  ISOin. 
by  140in.    (V.  doth.) 

ASDL 

A  new,  plalne,  and  exact  map  of  Asia,  described  by  N.  L  ViBcher,  and  rendered  into 
English,  with  the  habits  of  the  countries  and  manners  of  the  chief e  dttiea.  14in. 
by  ISJin.    John  Overton,  London,  1668. 

Photo-Relief  Map  of  Asia.  By  H.  F.  Brion  and  Rev.  K  McClure,  M.A«  Scale,  450 
miles  to  inch.  12in.  by  15in.  Sodety  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge^ 
London. 

Asia.  Earte  von  Asie  bearbdtet  von  F.  Handtke.  Scale :  1/18,886,000.  2ft.  by  2|f&. 
Carl  Flamming,  Ologau,  1889. 

Asia  (General  Map).  Scale,  1/9,218,880.  SJft,  by  4ft.  W.  and  A.  E.  Johnston, 
Edinburgh  and  London. 

Asia.  4ft.  by  5ft.  Published  by  Committee  appointed  by  S.P.C.E.  and  the  National 
Sodety.    E.  Stanford,  London,  1882. 

Armenia,  showing  some  of  Rivers,  Lakes,  Coasts^  and  Towns.  39°  E.  to  51^  & 
86**  N.  to  42**  N.    Sift,  by  5£t     (V.) 

China.  The  Interior,  chiefly  from  Du  Halde  and  the  Jesuits,  1710  to  1718,  and  the 
Sea  Coast,  from  Modem  Authorities.  98**  E.  to  123''  E.,  42''  K.  to  15''  N.  l^ft 
by  1ft.    E.  Stanford,  London. 

China  (part  of).  Famine  Districts.  Scale,  30  miles  to  an  inch.  US'*  E  to  122}°  £., 
31*"  N.  to  41**  N.    23in.  by  18in.    A.  Reid,  Newcastle. 

Asia,  Central  Illustrating  Mr.  Molesworth's  route  from  Shanghai  to  St.  Petersburg, 
showing  towns  and  rivers  in  Siberia.     6ft.  by  7ftb     (V.) 

Chinese  Coins.  8  Plates.  Drawn  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Stdnthal,  from  Consul  Ghurdner*! 
desiguB.    2ft.  by  2ift. 

China.  The  Yangtze  Eijuig,  from  Hankow  to  Ping-shan,  from  the  survey  of  Captain 
T.  Blakiston,  R.A.  By  John  Arrowsmith.  In  2  sheets.  IJft.  by  2ft.  Sheet  L 
(East) :  Hankow  to  Pa-tung,  3  sectionB  of  river,  each  2ft.  long.  Sheet  IL  (West) : 
Pa-tung  to  Ping-shan.  4  sections  of  river,  each  2ft.  long.  Index  Map  of  River, 
2ft.  by  Tin.     104'  20'  E.  to  \U\'  E.    28 J'  N.  to  31'  20'  N. 
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Burmah,  Siam,  and  Shan  Statee,  Parts  of.  Showing  proposed  India,  Siam,  and  China 
Bailway.  Compaed  from  the  Survey  of  £L  S.  Hallett,  M.  Inst.  CE.  97^*"  E. 
to  102^  E.    16i^  N.  to  20i^  N.    Sa  to  S^ft    E.  Weller,  Uth.,  London. 

Burmah,  Tonquin,  Siam,  &a  Rivers,  Towns,  and  States,  Coloured.  In  2  sheets. 
Upper  :  92°  E.  to  112**  K  28**  N.  to  19'  N.  Sfft  by  4ift.  Lower :  92'  E.' 
by  112**  E.,  19**  N.  to  10'  V.    SJft  by  4ift 

Palestine,  Western.  lu  26  sheets,  from  surveys  conducted  by  Lieutenants  C.  R. 
Conder  and  H.  H.  Kitchener,  C.R,  1872-77.  Scale,  1/688,600.  84^2' R  to  85** 
40'  E.  31°  10'  N.  to  88°  25'  K.  12Sft.  by  7ft.  Printed  for  the  Committee  of 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  at  ^e  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  Southampton, 
1880. 

Palestine,  Western.    On  roller  from  above.    Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 

AFRICA, 

Karte  von  Afrika,  bearbeitet  von  F.  Handtke.  Scale,  1/14,500,000.  2ft  by  Z^tt 
C.  Flenmiing,  Qlogau. 

Africa.     Spezial-Earte  von  Afrika,   entworfen  von  H.  Habenicht,  bearbeitet    von 
demselben,  B.  Domann  and  Dr.  R.  Ltiddecke.    Scale,  1/4,000,000.     6ift.  by  6ft  ' 
Justus  Perthes,  Gotha,  1885. 

Africa.  Tir^  de  Touvrage :  Les  Missions  CathoUques  d'Afrique  en  1889,  par  le  Baron 
L^on  Bethune.  Supplement  des  Missions  iCatholiquee.  Scale,  1/20,000,000. 
lift  by  lift.    Society  de  St  Augustin. 

Africa.  Carte  de  I'Airique :  ^  Uechelle  1/2,000,000.  In  62  sheets.  About  14ft  by 
13ft    Public  par  la  Service  Qeographique  de  1  Arm^e,  Parif,  1886. 

Africa.  By  E.  Weller,  F.R.Q.S.  Scale  about  260  miles  to  the  inch.  1/16,500,000. 
20in.  by  2SiD.    G.  Philip  and  Son,  London. 

Africa.  Wall  Atlas.  Constructed  and  drawn,  under  the  direction  of  A.  Guydt,  by 
E.  Sandozi  Scale  1/10,000,000.  In  4  sheets.  35in.  by  87iin.  Charles  Scribner 
and  Co.,  New  Tork,  1864. 

Afrika.  Physikalische  Wandkarten.  In  6  sheets.  By  H.  Eiepert  Scale  1/8,000,000. 
48in.  by  45in.    D.  Reimer,  Berlin,  1878. 

Africa.  A  new  and  most  exact  map  of  Africa.  Described  by  N.  L  Vischer.  John 
Overton,  London,  1658. 

Africa.    1692.     24in.  by  36in. 

Three  Outlines  of  Africa.    3ft  6in.  by  8ft     (Y.) 

Tunis  (Port).    Scale  1/40,000.    llin.  by  16in.    Harrison  and  Sons,  litho.,  London. 

Egypt,  ftc.  (Rough  Sketch  Map).  Rivers  and  Towns.  50°  E.  to  20°  E.,  85°  N.  to  0°. 
5iftby4Jft    (V.) 

£gypt  and  the  Egyptian  Soudan.  Chief  Towns,  Coasts,  and  Rivers.  80°  E.  to  45°  E., 
11°  K  to  38^ N.    90in.  by  72in.    (V.) 

Soudan  (Part).  Facsimile  of  Map  drawn  by  General  Gordon,  at  Khartoum,  March, 
1874,  of  his  route  from  Suakin  to  Berber  and  Khartoum.  Scale  about  1/1,325,000, 
or  21  miles  to  an  inch.    E.  Stamford,  London,  1885. 

Red  Sea  (Lower  Part).  Parte  Meridionale  del  Mar  Rosso.  Dedicated  to  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Italy.  Scale  1/15,000,000.  87°  E.  to  45°  E,  21°  K  to  10°  N. 
2Jft.  by  If  ft    C.  Virano,  Roma,  1885. 

Red  Sea  (Lower  Part),  Abyssinia,  &c.  Carta  dell'  Alto  Egitto,  dell  Abissinia, 
e  delle  Regioni  Limitrofe.  Scale  1/5,000,000.  28°  E  to  55°  E.,  22°  N.  to  14°  N. 
IJft  by  2ift 

Massowa.  Rada  di  Massaua  e  Baja  di  Annesley.  Scale  1/500,000.  88°  55'  E.  to 
40°  85'  E.,  15°  50'  N.  to  14°  40'  N.  llin,  by  1ft  2in.  Roma,  1885.  Foto  Ht 
del  Comitate  di  Artiglieria  e  Genio. 

Equatorial  Africa.  Political  Map.  By  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S.  Scale 
1/5,600,000.  5°  E.  to  46°  E.,  12°  N.  to  12°  S.  20in.  by  38in.  Imperial  British 
East  Africa  Co.,  July,  1890. 

East  Africa.    The  Country  East  of  Lake  Nyassa.    Compiled  from  the  documents  of 
the  Rev.  W.  P.  Johnson.    83°  E.  to  89°  E,  8°  S.  to  18°  S.     IJft  by  llin. 
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Kap  of  Journey  to  KUwa,  1888.  By  Consul  R  B.  O'NeflL  Settle  IA.000,000. 
Sfi**  K  to  iV  K,  l^*'  a  to  ler  S.  1ft  by  2ft  Published  for  tiie  Proeeediz^e 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Sooieiy,  1884. 

Africa  (East  Central).    Earte  von  Centnd-Ott-Afrika  Ton  Dr.  Paol  Knglnhw^at 

I  V.  Wennerrid.     Scale  1/3,000,000.    27*  £.  to  IS'*  E.,  2'  N.  to  16^  a     2Ci 
2ft    J.  H.  Neumann,  Berlin,  1886. 

Kagwangwara  District    Sketch  Map.    By  Rev.  W.  C.  Porter.    Scale  8  mflea 
inch.    80°  40'  R  to  87**  60'  E.,  9*  20'  S.  to  11'  40'  S.    22in.  by  SOin.     (V.) 

Eastern  Africa  (Part  of).    Prepared  for  the  Company  by  E.  G.  RaTenateiii,  F.R.C9JSL, 
&c    Scale  1/500,000  (8  mUes  to  the  inch).    83**  £.  to  41*'  E.,  l""  N.  to  ^  SL 
4ift  by  6ft      Printed  and  Published  for  the  Imperial  Britiah    East 
Company  by  G.  Philip  and  Son,  London,  1889. 

Eastern    Central   Africa.      Showing    Field   of    Univenlties'   Mianoo. 

Protectorates  coloured.    28)**  E.  to  42°  E.,  4°  N.  to  19°  S.    l^ft  by  llin. 
Bartholomew  k  Ca,  Edinburgh. 

East   Africa.      Deutsch-ostafrika.      J.    L    Eettler's   Spezial   Waadkarte. 
1/3,000,000.     29°  K  to  54°  £.,  14°  S.  to  14°  N.      S^ft  by  3ft.     Qeograj 
.    Institut  zu  Weimar. 

Geological  Sections  of  Witwatersrandt  Gold  Fields,  South  Africa,  1889.  By  T.  D. 
Williams,  F.G.S.,  &a    4  sections.    B.  B.  Bingley,  Halifax. 

l^twatersrandt  Gold  Fields.  Transvaal  Republia  Trove's  Map,  with  GeologioBl 
Sections  from  Pretoria  to  Johannesburg.  2}ft  by  Sift  MendelsBohn  and  Sooe^ 
Johannesburg,  January,  1890. 

South  Africa.    Compiled  by  Rev.  A.  Merensky.    Scale  1/2,500,000.     ll*"  R  to  Sr  EL, 
15°  a  to  35°  S.    8ft  by  3Sft    J.  H.  Newmann,- Berlin,  1888. 

Central  Africa.    Showing  Route  of  Emin  Pasha  Expeditioa    10**  E.  to  40*  K,  T  S. 

to20°N.     5ftby6ift    (V.) 

Central  Africa.  Stanley  in  Africa,  from  1867  to  1889.  Scale  150  miles  to  the  inch. 
19in  by  25in.     G.  Philip  and  Son,  London  and  Liverpool 

Central  Africa,  by  J.  Bartholomew.  Scale  125  miles  to  the  inch.  5°  E.  to  45*  £., 
5°  N.  to  23°  S.     15iin  by  22in.     G.  Philip  and  Son,  London,  1884. 

Central  Africa^  L'Afrique  Equatoriale  entre  le  Congo  et  TOgou^  Par  Dr.  J. 
Chavanne.  Scale  1/2,000,000.  10°  E.  to  18°  £.,  0°  to  .7  &  16in.  by  ISin. 
Institut  National  de  Gr^ographie,  Bruxelles,  1884. 

Central  Africa.  Inner  Afrika  und  der  Eongo-Staat  Scale  1/8,000,000.  lljin.  by 
ISJin.    Geographisches  Institut,  Weimar. 

Central  Africa.  L' Afrique  Equatoriale  contenant  lea  demiers  renseignements  reeoeLDss 
par  lee  agents  de  T Association  Internationale  du  Congo.  Scale,  1/4,000,000.  8*  K 
to  40°  E.,  5°  N.  to  10°  a  16in.  by  36in.  lostitut  National  de  Geographie,  BruxeUas, 
1885. 

Central  Africa.  Map  Illustrating  the  Journeys  of  H.  M.  Stanley  in  the  Emm 
Pasha  Relief  Expedition.  By  T.  B.  Johnston.  Scale  1/10,300,000,  163  mDea  to 
an  inch.  6°  E.  to  45°  E.,  7°  N.  to  21°  S.  IJft  by  l}ft  W.  and  A.  K 
Johnston,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1890. 

Central  Africik  By  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S.  Showing  Spheres  of  Influence, 
June,  1890,  Stanley's  Route,  &c.  Scale  1/5,600,000.  5°  £.  to  43°  £.,  6°  N.  to 
19°  S.     lift  by  2ift    J.  Bartholomew  &  Co.,  Edinburgh,  1890. 

Central  Africa.  Showing  H.  M.  Stanley's  Route  from  Yambuya  to  Lake  Albert 
Nyanza.  8°  R  to  43°  E..  15°  N.  to  15°  S.  IJft  by  Ijft  W.  and  A.  K. 
Johnston,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1889. 

West  Africa.  Carte  du  Haut  Niger  au  Golf e  de  Guin^  par  le  Pays  de  Kong  et  Is 
Mossi,  lev^  et  dress^  de  1887  k  1889.    Par  Capitaine  L.  G.  Binger,  par  ordre  de 

II  EUenne,  Sous-Secretaire  d'Etat  des  Colonies.  Scale  1/1,000,000.  7°  W.  to 
0°  W.,  4}°  N.,  to  14°  F.  3ift  by  4ift  Service  Geographique  des  Colonifla 
Lith.  F.  Appel,  Parrot  A:  Cie.,  Paris. 

Niger  Country.  Timbuctoo  to  Lake  Tchad.  8°  W.  to  16°  E.,  18°  N.  to  5°  N.  Ron^ 
Map.    Rivers  and  Towns.    8ft  by  6ft     (V.) 

Congo  Free  State.  Scale  1/4,000,000.  Institut  Nationals  de  Geographie,  BmzdleB, 
1885. 
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Congo  Free  State.  By  H.  M.  Stanley.  Scale  45  niiles  to  the  inch,  about  1/800,000. 
a*"  E.  to  85^  E.,  lO""  N.  to  18*"  S.    35in  by  41m.    E.  Stanford,  London. 

Congo.  DepuiB  V  Eqnateor  jusqa*  k  I'ocean.  Scale  22  miles  to  the  inch.  12°  £.  to 
19°  E.,  0°  to  6i^  S.    21in.  by  22in.    Inititut  National  de  Qeographie,  Bruxelles, 

1883. 

Congo  Free  State.  Le  EasBai  et  la  Louloaa  de  Kwamouth  k  Louebo  lev^  k  bord 
du  <<  Stanley."  Par  le  Capitaine  Thys.  9in.  by  ll^ft  Institut  National  de 
Qeographie,  Bmxelles,  1888. 

Hadagaacar.  Carte  de  Kadagascar.  Par  E.  LaiUet  et  L.  Suberbie  (in  three  sheets). 
Scale  1/1,000,000.  42°  E.  to  51°  K,  11°  S.  to  26°  a  6ft.  by  8ft.  ChaUamel 
et  Cie,  Paris,  1889. 

AMERICA. 

■ 

A  new  and  most  exact  map  of  America,  described  by  N.  L  Viecher,  and  done  into 
English,  &c    IS^in.  by  18in.    John  Overton,  London  (about  1686). 

Canada.  Gtovemment  Map  of  Canada,  from  Red  River  to  the  Golf  of  St  Lawrence. 
Compiled  by  Thosi  Devine,  Head  of  Surveys,  Upper  Canada  Branch,  Crown 
Lands  Department.  1659.  61°  W.  to  97°  W.,  40°  N.  to  51°  N.  2ift  by  5ift. 
Thompson  &  Ca,  Quebec  ;  E.  Stanford,  London; 

North- West  Tenitoriee  (Domimon  of  Canada).  120°  W.  to  80^^  W.,  49°  N.  to  62°  N. 
2^0.  by  3iftb  Dominion  Lands  Office  Department  of  the  Interior,  ^^Ottawa, 
1888. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  System.  Scale  84  miles  to  the  inch.  12in.  by  89in. 
K  Stanford,  London,  1886. 

Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada.  ISin.  by  26in.  Rand,  McNally,  A:  Co.,  engravers, 
Chicago. 

Manitoba  (part  of),  showing  Dominion  and  Railway  Lands  Surveyed.  Scale  9  miles 
to  the  inch.  96°  80'  W.  to  101°  30'  W.,  49°  N.  to  51°  N.  16in.  by  25in. 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  Montreal 

Newfoundland  (outline  map),  le  French  Shore  et  les  Grands  Bancs.  Par  Edouard 
Marbeau.  61°  W.  to  62°  W.,  45°  N.  to  52°  N.  14in.  by  14in.  Revue 
Frangaise  Exploration,  April,  1890. 

West  Indies  (outline  map).    Scale  about  16  miles  to  the  inch.    72in.  by  lOOin.    (V.) 

Honduras.  Mapa  de  la  Republica  de  Honduras.  Par  A.  T.  Byrne,  C.E.,  M,E.  Scale 
1/1,000,000.  88°  W.  to  90°  W.,  12°  N.  to  18°  N.  Ifft.  by  2Jft  G.  W.  and  C. 
B.  Colton  k  Co.,  New  York,  1886. 

Honduras,  British.  Scale  about  2  miles  to  the  mch.  86°  W.  to  90°  W.,  19°  N.  to 
15°  N.     160in.  by  lOOin.     (V.) 

United  States  and  Lower  Canada  (on  reverse  side  various  parts  of  the  World), 
showing  railroads,  counties,  principal  towns,  rivers,  and  mountains.  Scale  55 
miles  to  the  inch.  125°  W.  to  70°  W.,  26°  N.  to  52°  N.  4ift  by  3ft  Rand, 
McNally  &  Oa,  Chicago. 

United  States.  Wall  Atlas,  constructed  and  drawn  under  the  direction  of  A. 
Guyot^  by  K  Sandoz  (in  4  sheete).  Scale  1/3,500,000.  38iD.  by  54in.  Chas. 
Scribner  &  Co.,  New  York. 

United  States  (part  of).  77°  W.  to  91°  W.,  82°  N.  to  40°  N.  10in.by  16in. 
Southern  States  Coal,  Iroh,  and  Land  Company. 

United  States  (South),  showing  railway  and  steamship  lines  operated  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railway  Company.  16in.  by  80in.  Southern  Pacific  Cojanptnij,  1890. 
Poole  Bros.,  map  engravers,  Chicago. 

North  Pacific  Railway  (U.S.).  86°  W.  to  126°  W.,  50°  N.  to  88°  N.  Stations,  rivers, 
lakes,  and  states  (coloured).    9ift  by  4|ft 

Texas  (railway  map).  Scale  40  miles  to  the  inch.  17in.  by  20in.  Galveston,  Harris- 
burg,  and  San  Antonio  Railway  Company. 

Florida.  Railroad  and  township  map.  By  C.  Granville.  Scale  16  miles  to  the  inch. 
21iin.  by  30in.    South  Publishing  Company,  New  York,  1886. 

Missouri  and  Arkansas.  3ft  by  Ifft  St  Louis,  Iron  Mountain,  and  Southern 
Railway  Company,  1886.  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  printers,  Chicago. 
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WashiDgton  (West)  and  Oregon  (North).    Map  showing  land  grant.  '  Scale  6 
to  the  mile.    2}! t  by  24ft. 

Washington  (East),  Montana,  and  Idaha  Map  showing  land  grant,  l^ft.  bj  8§ft. 
Northern  Padfio  Railway  Company,  1887.  Rand,  McNally  &  Cou,  pimtarB^ 
Chicago. 

California.  Climatic  map.  Scale  about  30  miles  to  the  inch.  2ft.  by  Oin.  SoutherB 
Padi&c  Railway  Company,  1887.    Crocker  &  Co.,  printers,  San  Franctaoo. 

Palermo  Colony,  Butte  County,  Califomia.  Bird's-eye  Tiew.  McAfee  and  BaldwnB, 
San  Francisco. 

South  America.  By  F.  Handtke.  Scale  1/18,000,000.  28in.  by  22in.  Ckrl 
Flemming,  Glogau,  1889. 

Guiana.  Eaart  Tan  Guiana  naar  de  beate  bronnen  en  eigen  opnemingen  getoakeDd  ia 
1888  door  W.  L.  Loth,  Gouvememente  Landmeter  in  Suiiname  (showing  territocy 
in  dispute  between  Britain  and  Venezuela).  Scale  1/1,000,000,  with  enlaziged 
plans  of  the  capitals,  scale  1/26,000.  611''  W.  to  61**  W.,  2^  N.  to  8^**  N.  29iD. 
by  41in/    J.  H.  de  Bussy,  Aioisterdam,  1889. 

Argentine  Republic.  Showing  especially  pasture  lands  and  uncultivated  landa. 
By  E.  Weller.  Scale  66  miles  to  the  inch.  36in.  by  24Li.  Published  by  Hm 
Information  Office  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  London. 

Peru.  By  H.  GuiUaume,  F.RG.S.,  Consul-General  for  Peru,  Southampton,  1888. 
60'  W.  to  81'*  W.,  2**  S.  to  18'  S.     17in.  by  22in. 

Peru  (part  of).  By  H.  Guillaume,  F.R.G.S.  Sketch  map  illostrating  a  p^er  od 
recent  explorations  of  Colonel  A.  R.  P.  Labre,  &c.,  in  the  vicinity  of  Madeira^ 
Perus,  Madre  de  Dios,  Urubamba,  and  Ucayali  Rivers.  CS*"  W.  to  75°  W., 
7^*8.  to  16' S.    17in.  by25in. 

Venezuela.  Mapa  Fisico  y  Politico  de  los  Estados  Unidoe  de  Venezuela,  with  plans 
of  chief  towns. 

Map  of  Venezuela.  61*  W.  to  75*'  W.,  1'  S.  to  18**  N.  IJft  by  1ft.  2in.  Printed  at 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  1884. 

Venezuela.  Mapa  Fisico  y  Politico  de  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Venezuela,  wiUi  easten 
portioh  enlfurged  to  show  territory  in  dispute  between  Venezuela  and  Britain. 

Map  of  Venezuela.     IJft.  by  1ft  2in. 

Eastern  Venezuela.  67°  W.  to  64**  W.,  2*  N.  to  12*  N.  l^ft.  by  1ft.  Printed  at  the 
Government  Office,  1887. 

OCEANU. 

Oceania.  Earte  der  Inseln  des  WesUchen  Grossen  Oceans.  Scale  1/15,000,000. 
130*  E  to  150*  W.,  25*  N  to  460*  a  22in.  by  23in.  L.  Friederichsen,  Hambi'jrg, 
1879. 

Samoa.  By  Herkt.  Scale  1/850,000.  187*  E.  to  191*  K,  13*  S.  to  14*30' a  8in. 
by  19iin.    Carl  Flemming,  Glogau,  1889. 

British  New  Guinea.    Rough  map.    5ft.  by  6ft     (V.) 

New  Guinea  (south  east).  Scale  4)  mUes  to  the  inch.  146i*  E.  to  148*  E..  8*  S.  to 
lOi*  S.    36in.  by  36in.    Surveyor-General's  Office,  Brisbane,  1889. 

British  North  Borneo.  115*  E.  to  119i*  E.,  8J*  N.  to  7J*  N.  2ift.  by  SJft. 
Published  by  E.  Stanford,  for  the  British  North  Borneo  Company,  1888. 

New  Zealand.  Coast  Line  and  Chief  Rivers.  No.  76.  167^*  K  to  178i*  E.,  to  34* 
N.  to  45*  N.    2ift.  by  l|ft     Ruddiman,  Johnston,  &  Co.,  London. 

The  Central  Thermal  Springs  North  Island,  New  Zealand.  Showing  Lakes,  Rivers, 
Mountains,  and  Towns.  Scale  lin.  to  5  miles.  Ifft.  by  l|ft  Mount  Cook,  its 
Glaciers  and  Lakes,  South  Island,  New  Zealand.  Scale  lin.  to  4  miles.  Ifft 
by  lift     General  Survey  Office,  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  1888. 

Interior  Cold  Lakes,  Otago,  New  Zealand.  Scale  4  miles  to  the  inch.  17in.  by  23in. 
Western  Lakes  and  Sounds,  Middle  Island,  New  Zealand.  Scale  8  miles  to  the 
inch.  17in.  by  23in.  Compiled  and  drawn  by  T.  M.  G.  Hills  and  W.  DeverelL 
Published  by  James  McKerrow,  Surveyor*  (General,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 

1888. 
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Chatham  lalands.  From  Burveys  by  S.  P.  Smith  and  John  Robertson,  1868  and  1883. 
Scale  lin.  to  2  miles.  176*  W.  to  177'  W..  43'  40^  S.  to  44'  12^  S.  Ifft.  by  2ft. 
(2.)    General  Survey  Office,  WelUngton,  New  Zealand,  1887. 

Weather  Charts  of  Australasia  for  1889-1890  (about  170).  Clement  L.  Wragge, 
Government  Meteorologist     l^ft.  by  l|ft. 

Maps  of  Queensland.  Showing  Amount  of  Cloud,  Rainfall,  &c.,  on  various  dates,  1887. 
2ft.  by  Ifft  Printed  for  the  Queensland  Post  and  Telegraph  Department, 
Meteorological  Office,  at  the  Government  Printing  Office,  Brisbane. 

Victoria.  Rivers,  Countie<i,  Lakes,  and  Towns.  140°  E.  to  151'  E.,  84'  S.  to  39}'  S. 
6Jft.  by  4-|ft.  Constructed  and  engraved  at  the  Surveyor-Greneral's  Office, 
Melbourne.    Published  by  authority  of  the  Government,  Aug.  15, 1872. 

EUROPE. 

North  Pole.    Map.    20ft  by  20ft     1870. 

North  Polar  Chart.    (Frontispiece  to  W.  and  A.  E.  Johnston's  Royal  Atlas.) 

Europe  (voa  J.  Ritter  von  Scheda).  Scale  1/2,592,000.  6ft  by  7ift  Artaria  &  Co., 
Wien,  1872  (revised  in  1877). 

Europe.    By  J.  W.  Lowry,  F.R.G.S.    17in.  by  24in.     Weekly  Ditpaieh  Atlas. 

Photo-Relief  Maps  of  Europe.    By  H.  F.  Brion  and  Rev.  E.  McClare,  M.A.    (Series 
.      No.  III.)    Scale  220  miles  to  the  inch.    12in.  by  15in.    (1)  Series  No.  II.    Plain. 
(2)  No.  IIL    Rivers,  towns,  &c.    Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
London. 

Europe.  Karte  von  Europa,  bearbeitet  von  F.  Handtke.  Scale  1/9,350,000.  2ft  by 
2ift     Carl  Flemming,  Glogau,  1889. 

Coasts  of  Europe  (4  charts).  1.  The  North  Sea.  Coasts  of  Southern  Norway, 
Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  England.  3'  W.  to  11'  E.,  62'  N.  to  57'  N. 
2ft  by  3ft  (corrected  to  1876).  2.  The  English  Channel  Southern  Coasts 
of  England  and  Ireland,  and  North  Coast  of  France.  12}'  W.  to  1}'  E., 
52'  15^  N.  to  48'  N.  4ift  by  2ft.  (corrected  to  1880).  8.  From  the  British 
Islands  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  14'  W.  to  2°  E.,  52^'  N.  to  35'  N.  2ft  by 
3ft  (corrected  to  1879).  4.  The  Mediterranean.  6'  W.  to  36'  E.,  47J'  N.  to 
26'  N.  8ft.  by  2ft  (corrected  to  1872).  Published  according  to  Act  of 
Parliament  at  the  Hydrographic  Office  of  the  Admiralty. 

Europe.  Scale  140  miles  to  the  inch.  19in.  by  24in.  G.  Philip  and  Son,  London 
and  Liverpool. 

Ontral  Europe.  Wall  map.  By  A.  Guyot  Scale  65  miles  to  an  inch.  7'  E.  to 
32'  E.  42'  N.  to  60'  N.    20in.  by  26in.    Ch.  Scribner  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Norway.  Coast  Maps.  Key  Map  :  Scale  1/2,400,000  (Oversigtskart  til  de  af  Norges 
Geografiske  Opmaling  udgivne  Kystkarter),  1885.  Maps  issued  from  1868  to 
1889. 

General  Maps :  A.  North  Sea  (2  plates).  Scale  1/1,000,000.  (1)  Faerder  to  Utsire ; 
(2)  Utsire  to  Kin  ;  (3)  Kin  to  Trondhjem ;  scale  1/350,000.  (4)  Trondhjem 
to  Tromso  ;  (5)  Tromso  to  Russian  boundary  ;  scale  1/800,000.  B.  Maps  1-13  ; 
scale  1/200,000. 

Special  Maps :  A.  1-14  ;  scale  1/100,000.  B.  1-5,  7,  9a,  9b,  10a,  10b,  11a,  12a,  12b, 
18a,  13b,  15-35,  37-41,  43 ;  scale  1/50,000.  Nos.  1,  2  (Ny  Raekke),  scale 
1/50,000. 

Fishing  Maps :  1  (4  plates),  1/100,000.  1870  ;  2  (4  plates),  1/100,000,  1869  ;  3  (2 
plates),  1/200,000,  1873;  4  (3  plates),  1/100,000,  1887.  Norges  Geografiske 
Opmaling. 

Norway.  Key  map,  1/200,000,  ^Southern  Norway,  in  18  sheets ;  scale  1/400,000. 
Sheets  I.  to  IX.    15in.  by  18in. 

Norway  County  Maps,  scale  1/200,000 :  Bratsbergs-amt  (in  2  sheets),  1857 ; 
Tromso-amt  (in  4  sheets),  1874  ;  Smaalehnenes-amt,  1826  ;  Buskeruds-amt  (in 
2  sheets),  1854  ;  Bergen  (South )-amt  (in  4  sheets),  1857  ;  Bergen  (North) -amt 
(in  4  sheets),  1880  ;  Akershus-amt,  1827  ;  Christians-amt  (in  8  sheets),  1845  ; 
Nedenes-amt  (in  2  sheets),  1858  ;  Stavanger-amt  (in  2  sheets),  1866  ;  Hedemar- 
kens-amt.  (in  3  sheets),  1829  ;  Grevskabemes-amt,  1832  ;  Romsdales-amt  (in  4 
sheets),  1882  ;  Lister  oc  Mandals-amt.,  1862.    Norges  Geogriphiske  Opmaling. 
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Norway.  Topographical  Map  of  Norway;  scale  1/100,000;  9,  A,  B,  C,  D  ;  10,  A, 
B,  0,  D ;  14,  A,  B,  D  ;  15,  A,  B,  C,  D  ;  16,  C,  D  ;  19,  B,  D  ;  20,  A,  B,  C,  JD;  21, 
A,  C  ;  22,  A,  B  ;  28,  A  ;  25,  B,  D ;  26,  A,  0  ;  29,  B  ;  80,  D  ;  31,  B  ;  42,  A,  G, 
D;  43,B.C,D;  45,  D  ;  46,  A,  B,  C,  D  ;  47,A,B,C,D;  48,  B  ;  49,  A,  B,  C,  D; 
50,  A,  B,  C,  D  ;  51,  C,  D  ;  52,  B  ;  53,  A,  B,  G,  D  ;  54,  A,  B,  0,  D  ;  56),  A,  B; 
57,  B.  Each  13im.  by  18in.  G^logicad  Map  of  Norway  (ooloured)  ;  scale 
1/100.000 ;  9,  D  ;  10,  0  ;  14,  B,  D ;  15,  A,  C ;  16,  D  ;  19,  B  ;  20.  A,  C  ;  22,  B  ; 
25,  B  ;  26,  A,  G;  46,  A,  B,  G,  D  ;  47,  G,  D  ;  49,  B;  50,  A,  G.  Each  13|iii.  bj 
18ixL    NorgeB  G^eographiske  Opmaling. 

Ghristiania  District,  scalo  1/25,000,  in  6  sheets,  each  18iii.  by  22^in. ;  Noirtlieni 
Norway,  by  Professor  P.  Munch,  1852,  scale  1/700,000,  34in.  by  24iiL  ;  SomtlMni 
Norway,  geological  map,  1877,  scale  1/1,000,000,  34in.  by  24in  ;  Norway  Map^ 
coloured  to  show  sea  depths  and  heights  of  land,  scale  1/2,400,000,  28iii.  by  22m. 
Norgee  Qeographiske  Opmaling. 

South-Eastem  Europe  and  South-Westam  Asia.  The  Eastern  Questioii  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  20°  E.  to  80°  E.,  25°  N.  to  52°  N.  16in.  by  26in.  E.  Stanfixd. 
London. 

France  (Stumme  Physikalische  Schul-Wandkarten.  Der  Lander  Europa's  bearbeitBfe 
von  R  Elepert ;  Frankreich).  Showing  coasts,  rivers,  moimtains,  and  chief  towns 
(no  names).  Scale  1/1,000,000.  5°  W.  to  8°  E.,  53°  N.  to  42°  N.  4ift  hy  S|& 
Qeogt,  lith.  Institu  Steindr.  ▼.  W.  QreYe,  Berlin. 

Gausses  of  the  Gevennes.  Showing  rivers,  towns,  plateaus,  and  nilwaya.  G^ft^  bj 
4ift.    (V.) 

Italy.  (Garta  della  Gircoscrizione  Ifilitare  Territoriale  del  Regno,  legge  No.  1467, 
series  3.  Scale  1A,200,000.  7i°  E.  to  18i°  E.,  47°  N.  to  36^*  N.  3ift  by  2|fL 
Institute  Qeographioo  MiHtare,  1884. 

Italy.   (Garta  Gtonerale  del  Regno  Lombardo-Veneto,  ridotta  dalla  Garta  topographioa 

neU'Instituto  geographica  Militare  dell'  L  R.  Stato  Maggiore  Gknende  in  MUano^ 

1838,  riveduta,  1856.    Scale  1/288,000.    8^°  K  to  13}°  R,  44}°  N.  to  4r  N. 

3ft.  by  5ft.    Gopied  by  the  Anastatic  Process  in  1859,  at  the  Ordnanoe  Surrey 

Office,  Southampton.    E.  Stanford,  London. 

Southern  Italy  ;  Gsrte  du  Royaume  de  Naples  et  de  la  Sidle.  11}°  E.  to  18)*"  £, 
43°  N.  to  36°  N.    2ift.  by  2ft.    R  Andrivean-Gk>ujon,  Paris,  1860. 

Turkey  (Garte  de  la  Guerre  Turco-Russe  en  Europe  et  en  Asie,  dress^  par  Erhard.) 
Scale  1/4,000,030.  lift  by  2ift.  Erhard,  impremerie,  Paris.  Hatchette  & 
Go.,  Paris  ;   R  Stanford,  London* 

Germany,  General-Earte  von  Deutschland;  Deutsches  Reich,  nebst  Deatedi- 
Osterreich  und  Schweia.  Bearbeitet  von  Handtke.  Scale  1/1,825,000.  6°  R  to 
23°  R,  56°  N.  to  45°  N.    2ift.by2ift.    Garl  Flemming,  Qlogau,  1889. 

Turkey ;  Garte-CSenerale  de  TEmpire  Ottoman  en  Europe  et  en  Asia,  dress^  pir 
Henri  Kiepert  Scale  1/3,000,000.  16°  R  to  52°  R,  28°  N.  to  49°  N.  84in.  by 
48in.    D.  Reimer,  Berlin,  1867. 

BaUon  Peninsula.  By  F.  Handtka  Scale  1/1,700,000.  16°  E.  to  30°  R,  36°  N.  to 
48°  N.    Slin.  by  25in.    Garl  Flenmiing,  Qlogau,  1889. 

Photo-Relief  Maps  of  Scotland.  By  H.  F.  Brion  and  Rev.  E.  McGlure,  M.A 
Sci^  19  miles  to  the  inch.  15in.  by  12in.  (1)  with  heights  of  mountains,  &&, 
positions  of  chief  towns  (series  No.  II.) ;  (2)  rivers,  counties,  towns,  &c.  (serin 
No.  III.)    Society  for  Promoting  Ghristian  Knowledge,  London. 

Scotland  (Orographical  map).  By  John  Bartholomew,  F.R.Q.S.  Scale  10  miles  to  an 
inch.    2ft.  9in.  by  1ft.  lOin.    Adam  and  Gharles  Black,  Edinburgh. 

Outer  Hebrides  (Lewis  and  Harris).  By  John  Bartholomew,  F.RO.S.  Scale  2  miles  to 
an  inch.    2ift  by  l|ft.    A.  and  0.  Black,  Edinbuigh. 

Southern  Norway.  (Reisekart  over  Det  sydllge  Noige,  ved  Kaptdn  Per  NiiseD.) 
Scale  1/800,000.  13°  E.  to  14°  E.,  68°  N.  to  66°  N.  3ift  by  2ift  Alb. 
Gammermeyer,  Eristiania,  1889. 

Index  to  Ordnance  Map  of  England  and  Wales.  1  inch  to  the  mila  G.  Philip  and 
Son,  London. 

The  British  Empire.  By  W.  Shawe,  F.RO.S.  On  a  uniform  scale  of  1/7,800,000. 
Gko.  Philip  and  Son,  London. 
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lUnstrated  Biap  of  the  British  IdeB,  with  plans  of  the  14  chief  towns.  21ft.  by  2fib 
H.  G.  Tunnison,  London. 

Aogleterre  (England,  Ireland,  France,  &c.)  lO^in.  to  lOin.  Atlas  de  DidgoHomenft 
Heliographie.  J.  Qaulthier,  1886. 

Photo-Relief  Maps  of  England.  Bj  H.  F.  Brion  and  Rev.  E.  McClure,  M.A. 
(1)  with  heights  of  chief  mountams  and  positions  of  chief  towns  (series  Na  II.), 
1885 ;  (2)  with  rivers,  counties,  towns  in  addition  (series  No.  IIL),  1885.  Scale 
about  23  miles  to  the  inch.  15in.  by  12in.  Sociely  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  London. 

England  and  Wales.    Sift  by  4ft.    W.  and  A.  E.  Johnston,  London. 

England  and  Wales,  «  Excelsior  Map.-  By  G.  W.  Brown,  F.RG.a  6"  W.  to  2**  E.,  55* 
48' N.  to  50**  N.    5ftLby4ft.    G.  W.  Baoon  &  Co.,  London. 

England  and  Wales,  Raw  Products :  Iron,  Copper,  Lead,  Tin,  Coal,  and  Salt.  72in.  by 
46in.    (V.) 

England,  Manufactures :  Cotton,  Woollen,  Linen,  Silk,  Chemicals,  Machinery.  72in« 
by45in.    (V.) 

Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  (from  Leeds  to  Manchester).  By  F.  D.  King.  In  four 
sheets.    Sheet  1, 2"  18'  W.  to  1*  64'  W.,  58**  30'  N.  to  53*  38'  N.    l|ft.  by  2|ft. 

Outline  Map  of  Lancashire.  TT  W.  to  S*"  20'  W.,  53"  15'  N.  to  54**  30'  K.  2ift  by  2ft. 
Ledsham,  Manchester. 

Lancashire  (the  Countie  Pallatine  of  Lancaster,  described  and  divided  into  hundreds). 
l§ft.bylift.    John  Speed,  London,  1610. 

Buxton,  Matlock,  and  Environs.  Reduced  Ordnance  map.  Scale  2  miles  to  an  inch, 
lift  to  1ft    W.  H.  Smith  and  Son,  London. 

Buxton.  Reduced  Ordnance  plan.  Scale  6m.  to  the  mile.  1ft  by  l^ft  W.  H. 
Smith  and  Son,  London. 

London  (7  sheets).  Scale  6in.  to  the  mile.  (1)  City  of  London,  6in.  by  lOin.;  (2) 
Chelsea,  13in.  by  24in.;  (3)  Westminster,  14in.  by  21in.;  (4)  Marylebone,  26in. 
by  24m.;  (5)  Finsbury,  26in.  by  18iD.;  (6)  Hackney,  25in.  by  21in.  (7)  South* 
wark,  lOin.  by  21in.    £.  Stanford,  London. 

Manchester  (from  Failsworth  to  Worsley).  Showing  principal  roads,  rivers,  and  a  few 
districts.    7iftby4ift    (V.) 

Greater  Manchester.  Scale  lin.  to  the  mile.  llin.  by  12in.  Manchater  OUy  i^ews, 
March,  1888. 

Manchester  Drink  Map.  28in.  by  17in«  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  Manchester, 
1889. 

Plan :  Free  Trade  Hall. 

liverpooL    Scale  6in.  to  the  mila    17in.  by  27in.    J.  Slater. 

Newoastle-on-I^e.  Scale  6in.  to  the  mile.  14in.  by  22in.  A.  Reid,  Newoastley 
1889. 


GBOGBAPHIOAL   TQXT-BOOKS. 
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Summer  Tours  in  Scotland.     Glasgow  to  the  Highlands^    Official  Guide.     With 
map.     111pp.    D.  Macbrayne,  Glasgow,  1886.— The  Forth  BridgB.    With  plates. 
71pp.  Officesof  ^n^in^mn^,  London,1890. — Ben  Nevis  Meteorological  Observatory. 
Account  of  its  Work.  Illustrated.  42pa,  Is.   Directors  of  the  Observatory,  Edin- 
burgh, 1885. — Irish  Travelling  Guide.  With  map.  3d.  Sealy,  Bryers,  and  Walker, 
Dublin,  May,  1890. — Ireland  under  Coercion.    By  W.  H.  Hurlbert.    475pp.     Is. 
'D.  Douglas,  Edinburgh,  1889. — Gems  from  Ireland.    Selections  of  Poems.    Illus- 
trated by  M.  Croft'  Hildesheimer  and  Faulkner,  London.— Strongbow's  Conquest 
of  Ireland,  1166-1188.    Edited  by  F.  P.  Barnard.    214pp.    D.  Nutt»  London,  1888. 
Through  the  British  Empire.     By  Baron  Von  Hiibner.   With  map.    In  two  vols. 
VoL  I.,  462pp.;  Vol.  IL,  515pp.    John  Murray,  London,  1886.— The  Territorial 
Expansion  of  the  British  Empire  during  the  last  Ten  Years.    By  T.  Muir,  M.  A, 
&c     With  map.     28pp.     (Read  before  the  Philosophical  Society,  Glacgow,  1889.) 
Russia's  Power  of  Attacking  India.    By  C.  Marvin.   With  4  mapsi   32pp.    Sd. 
W.  H.  Allen  k  Ca,  London,  1886.— Blue  Book :  SUtistical  Abstract  for  Colonies 
and  other  Possessions  of  United  Kingdom,  1869-1883(0  4225).     169pp.     lid. 
London,  1884. 

Voyages  de  M.  Du  Mont  en  Europe.  Tome  II.,  377pp.  Tome  III.,  281pp.  Etienne 
et  Cie,  La  Haye,  1699. — L'Origine  Europ<$ene  Des  Aryas.  Par  le  R.  P.  Van 
den  Gheyn.  48pp.  Bureaux  des  Annales  de  Philosophic  Chr^tienne,  Paris, 
1889.— Guide  to  Continent    Edited  by  P.  lindley.    Illustrated.    Sixth  Annual 
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Issue.  144pp.  6cL  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company,  London,  1884. — A 
Summer's  (>ui«  In  the  Waters  of  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Russia.  By  Rev.  A. 
Colbeck.  416pp.  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  London,  1887.— The  Gazetteer's  or  News- 
man's Interpreter  of  Europe.  By  L.  Eachard.  Eleventh  Edition.  J.  Nicholson, 
London,  1716. — Geography  Oompendized.  By  M.  Symson,  M.A.  YoL  I.  Europe. 
320p|).    Knox  and  Vallange,  Edinburgh,  1702. 

Antwerp.    Rapport  sur  le  Congr^  D'Histoire  et  D'Arch^ologie  de  CharlevoL     Par  le 
Professor  R.  P.  Van  den  Gheyn.    14pp.    Anvers,  1889. 

Austria.     Public  'Education   of   Austria.     By   J.    Russell   Endean.     57pp.     6d. 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  London,  1888. 

Belgium.    Journey  to  Brussels  and  Coblentz.    By  Louis  XYIII.,  King  of  France. 
125pp,    H.  Colbum  &  Co.,  London,  1828. — Commercial  Museum  of  Antwerp, 
Catalogue.    106pp.    L.  de  la  Montague,  Antwerp,  1888. — Les  Travaux  de  la 
Reproduction  de  la  Carte  de  Belgique.    By  Capitaine  A  Hannot.    Three  plates. 
40pp..    Minist^re  de  la  Guerre,  Bruxelles,  1881. — L'Hypeom^tre  de  la  Belidque. 
By  Lieutenant'Colonel  Hennequin.  Second  Edition.  With  map.   S7pp.  F.  Hayez, 
Bruxelles,  1887. — Lee  Travaux  Topographiques.     By  le  Capitaine  A.  Hannot. 
With  five  maps  and  two  plates.    37pp.    Minist^re  de  la  Guerre,  Bruxelles,  1881. — 
Les  Op4rations«de  la  Commission  Institu^  pour  !^talonner  les  Regies  qui  ont  ^t^ 
employees  k  la  mesure  des  Bases  G^od^siques  Beiges.    With  six  plates.     161pp. 
Miniature  de  la  Guerre,  Bruxelles,  1855. — ^Niveliement  General  du  Royaume  de 
Belgique  :  Nivellement  de  Base,  five  plates,  196pp.,  1879  ;  Cahier  1,  Flandre  Occi- 
dentale,  52pp.,  1879 ;  2,  Flandre  Orientale,  52pp.,  1879  ;  8,  Anvers,  28pp.,  1879  ; 
4,  Limbourg,  80pp.,  1880 ;  5,  Li^ge,  56pp.,  1880  ;  6,  Luxembourg,  72pp.,  1880 ; 
7,  Namur,   62pp.,  1880 ;    8,  Hainaut.  64pp.,   1880 ;    9,  Brabant   49pp.,  1880. 
Miniature  de  la  Guerre,  Bruxelles,  1880.— Triangulation  du  Royaume  de  Belgigue, 
.    par  L'lnstitu^  Cartographique  Militaire.     Observations,  Calculs,  et  Construction 
de  la  Carte.    In '8  volumes.    Vol.  I.,  358pp.,  ten  plates,  1880  ;  II.,  585pp.,  seven 
plates,  1885  ;  IIL,  124pp.,  four  plates,  1881  ;  YL,  184pp.,  three  platM,  1887. 
Minist^re  de  la  Guerre,  Bruxelles. — ^Triangulation  du  Royaume  de  Belgique. 
Mesure  des  Bases  et  Observations  Astronomiques  and  Supplement.      728pp. ; 
five  plates.    Supplement  193pp. ;  11  plates.    Miniature  de  la  Guerre,  Bruxelles, 
1867. — Les  Cartes  Agriooles  de  la  Belgique.    By  £:tat-Major  Hennequin.    84pp. 
Ch.  Yanderanwera,  Bruxelles,  1885. — Notice  sur  lee  Cartes,  Documents,  and 
Objete  exposes  au  Grand  Concours  International  de  Bruxelles,  1888.     With  plan. 
82pp.    Minist^re  de  la  Guerre,  Bruxelles,  1888. — Grandeur  et  Forme  de  la  Terre, 
Oscillations  du  Pendule,  with  map,  47pp. ;    Grandeur  et  Forme  de  la  Terre, 
Par  les  mesures  d'Arcs,  with  map,  62pp.    Depot  de  la  Guerre  de  Belgique, 
Bruxelles,  1876. — Notice  sur  TAssociation  Internationale  de  Gdod^ie.    Depot 
de  la  Guerre  de  Belgique,  Bruxelles,  1876. — La  Density  de  la  Population  en 
Belgique.      Par  J.  Du    Fief.      53pp.      Ch.  Yanderanwera,    1887. — L'Homme 
Pr^historique  dans  la  Basse  Belgique.     Par  R.  P.  J.   Yan  den  Gheyn,  S.J. 
48pp.    Extrait  de  la  Revue  des  Questions  Scientifiques,  October,  1887. — Recueil 
Consulaire.    P.  Weissenbruch,  editor.    Tome  XLYIII.,  Parts  1,  2,  8,  4,  and  5  ; 
Tome  XLIX.,  Parts  1,  2.  3,  4,  and  5  ;  Tome  L.,  Parts  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  Published 
by  the  Minister  of    Foreign  Affairs,   Bruxelles,   1884. — Catalogue  du  Mus^ 
Wiertz.    88pp.    50c.    P.  Weissenbruch,  Bruxelles,  1887. 

France.  Boulogne-sur-Mer.  Guide.  By  L.  Michelant.  Libraire  Hachette  &  Co., 
Paris,  1880. — Boulogne-sur-Mer.  Guide,  ^d.  J.  English,  Folkestone,  1889.^ 
L'Estuaire  de  la  Seine.  Par  G.  Lennier.  In  2  vols.,  with  atlas  of  28  plates.  Yol  I., 
258pp. ;  YoL  II.,  808pp.  Journal  le  Havre,  Havre,  1885. — Pamphlet  (French). 
'<A  Bas  les  Yoleurs."  By  Leo  TaxiL  3d.— Almanac  of  Napoleon,  1848-1857. 
50c.  Houssiaux,  Paris,  1858, — ^Paris  and  Exhibition  Guide.  By  Constant 
de  Tours.  Maison  Quantin,  Paris,  3  francs.  Ditto,  Bemrose  and  Sons,  London, 
Is.  Ditto  (4)  A  and  C.  Black,  Edinburgh,  Is.  Ditto,  T.  Cook  and  Sons, 
London,  Is.  Ditto  (2)  Tit-Bits,  London,  3d.  Ditto,  G.  W.  Bacon  &  Co., 
London. — Living  Paris  and  France.  2s.  6d.  Ward  and  Downey,  London. — 
Paris  and  its  Exhibition.  Guide.  6d.  PaU  MaU  Oazette  Office,  London. — 
Paris  and  its  Exhibition.  Blue  Guid&  1  franc.  Figaro  and  Petit  Journal, 
Paris. — Sights  of  Paris  at  a  Glance.  Id.  F.  E.  Longley,  London. — 
Epitome  of  French  History  from  1789  to  1889.  la  Macfarlane  &  Ca, 
London. — ^Eiffel  Tower.    By  G.  Tisstfndier.    Is.    Sampson,  Low,  &  Co.,  London. — 
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The   Terrestrial    Globe,     la.    D.    Jouaust,    Parifl.— Paria,    Lantern    RmSaa%, 
6d. — Paris  Exhibition,  Lantern  Reading.    Is.— Paris  Street  Quideu     If.     Baudot, 
Paris. — Paris.      By    C.    Delon.      Fourth    Edition.      Georges     Maurice,    Paim, 
1887.— Versailles  Museum.      Illustrated.      1  frfknc.      Paris,     1889. — YenaiOa 
Techtiical  School     Cerf  and  Son,  Versailles,  1889.— ;La  Oration  d'Une  Soeia^ 
Anti-Esclavagiste  en  AUemagne.    Mdmoir  en  forme  de  Lettre,   p>ar  le  CazdiDal 
Lavig^rie.     15pp.     A  la  Procure  dea  Missions  d'Airique,  Paris,  1888. — Industrial 
Employment  of   Women    in    France    compared   with    Elogland.        By    K   J. 
Watheraton,  F.S.S.     16pp.    Paper  read  at  Social  Science  Congreaa,  Cheltenham, 
1878.— Rapports  dea  D^l^gu^  du  Miniature  dee  Travaux  Publics  de  France  aa 
Congr^  de  Navigation  Int^rieure,  Vienne,  1886.     Illustrated.       llSppt.      CL 
Dunod,    Paria,    1888. — Rapporta  dea    D^^da    Fran9aia    Troisi&me    Congrea 
International  de  Navigation  Int^eure,  Frandort.  1888.    871pp.      Pauria,  1890. — 
Le  Livre  de  la  Patrie.     Extracts  from  French  authors.     If.    50c.     Georges 
Maurice,  Paria,  1888. — Camot    By  Gh.  Remond.    75a   Georgea  ICaurioe,    Fkna, 
1885. — ^The  Dauphiny  Alps.     By  E.  Debrigea.    Libraire  Hachette  A  Co.,  Parir, 
1885.     Gongrte  National  dea  Socidt^  Fran9aiae8  de  Gtoographie.       Bowig,  1888. 
Gompte  Reudu.    Victor  Authier,  Bourg,  1890. — Geography  of  Ain  (Department) 
Administrative  Geography.    P.  Annequin,  Bourg,  1888. — Geography  d  the  Ain 
(Department).     Historicid  Geography.     By  M.  Jarria.     Paul  Annequin,  Bourg, 
1885. 

Germany.  Deutacher  Eolonial  Ealender,  1890.  Herr  G.  Meinede,  Editor.  Berlm, 
1890.— Colonial  Oongreaa,  Germany.  Held  at  Berlin,  1886.  Account  by  Dr.  C 
M.  Kan.  83pp.  Extrait  de  la  "  Revue  Goloniale  Internationale.'' — Allgemeioe 
Bertimmungen,  1872.  64pp^  Wilhelm  Herz,  Berlin,  188a — Congrda 
IntemationaJ  de  Navigation  Int^eure.  Eight  platee.  81pp.  Francfort-anr-k- 
Mein,  1888.— Juatus  Perthea  in  Gotha,  1785  to  1885.  Illustrated.  108pp. 
Justus  Perthes,  Gotha,  1885. 

Greece  and  the  Levant.  Finances  of  Greece.  Speech  delivered  by  IC  C.  Triooupia, 
.  1887.  63pp.  Is.  Harrison  and  Sons,  London,  1887. — Turks  and  Oreekt. 
Notes  of  an  excursion.  Hon.  D.  Campbell,  M.A.  With  map.  128pp. 
MacmiUan  &  Co.,  London,  1877. — Letters  from  the  iEgean.  By  Jamei 
Emerson.  With  map.  Two  volumes.  Vol  I.,  244pp. ;  Vol.  IL,  254pp.  E. 
Colbum,  London,  1829. 

Italy.  Relazione  die  delegati  del  Ministero  del  lavori  pubblici  d' Italia.  Congresao  di 
Navigazione  Interna,  Francoforte,  1888.  Uluatrated.  130pp.  Boma,  I889.7- 
Relatione  della  Republica  Venetiana.  Pi  Giovanni  Botero  Beneae.  124pp. 
G.  Varisco,  Venetia,  ltJ05. — Eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  April,  1872.  By  J.  M. 
Black,  F.G.S.  Illustrated.  16pp.  Reprinted  from  *' Proceedings  of  Geologisti' 
Association." 

Malta.    Blue  Books :  1884  (C  3948) ;  1885  (C  4586). 

Norway.  Norway  and  Sweden.  Guide.  Fourth  edition.  9  marks.  Karl  Baedeksr, 
Leipsic,  1889. — Norway.  Handbook.  68.  T.  Bennett,  Chiistiania,  1890.— 
Norway  Illustrated.  By  Chr.  Tonsberg.  10  kr.  H.  Aschehoug  &  Co., 
Christiania,  1890.— Norway,  Western.  Guide.  4  kr.  F.  Beyer,  Bergen,  1887.— 
Norway,  Travel  in.  J.  E.  Phythian.  Cassell,  Petter,  and  Gralpin,  London,  1S77.— 
Norway  in  June.  O.  M.  Stone.  6d.  Marcus  Ward,  &  Co.,  London,  1889.— 
Den  Norse  Lods.  Eight  parts.  Grondahl  and  Son,  Kristiania,  1867-1885.— 
Beakrivelse  af  Tromsoamt  With  maps  and  plans.  241pp.  J.  C.  Gunderaem, 
Kristiania,  1874.— Local  Option  in  Norway.  By  T.  M.  Wilson,  C.E.  Is.  John 
Grieg,  Bergen,  1890. — New  Law  of  Norwegian  Citizenship,  ReetrictiBg 
Foreigners  Rights.  By  T.  M.  Wilson,  C.E.  Is.  John  Grieg,  Bergen,  1888.— 
Description  of  Ancient  Vessel  found  near  Sandef jod,  in  Norway.  With  photo- 
graph. 14pp.  Christiania,  1886. — Christiania  Views.  G.  Bellandera.  Stock- 
holm, 1889. — Historisk  Beretning  om  Norges  Geografiske  Opmoaling.  By  C.  M. 
de  Sene.  816pp.  Grondahl  and  Sons,  Kristriania,  1878. — Elatalog  om  de  fn 
Norges  Geografiske  Opmaling.    16pp.    Grondahl  and  Sons,  Kristiania,  1885. 

Norway,  SwedePi  and  Russia.  The  Lapps  of  Finmark.  By  H.H.  Prince  Roland 
Bonaparte.    The  Author,  Paris,  1886.    Printed  for  private  circulation  only. 
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'SLkuoa.  .Deacription  of  Ukraine,  Raasia.  112pp. — History  of  RuBsia.  By  J. 
EsDeaux  and  Ghennechof.  In  five  yolumes.  VoL  L,  494pp. ;  IL,  475pp.  ; 
III.,  447pp. ;  IV.,  608pp. ;  V.,  610pp,  J.  Correard,  Paria,  1830.— Voyage  to 
BpitEbergen.  By  John  Laing,  Surgeon.  Second  edition.  165pp.  A.  Black. 
Edinburgh,  1818. 

Spain.  The  Bible  in  Spain.  By  Geom  Borrow.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Ward,  Look,  &  Co.,  London,  New  York,  and  Melbourne,  1889. — History  of 
Gibraltar.    By  J.  S.  Dodd.    208pp.    J.  Murray,  London,  1781. 

Siveden.  Traveller's  Guide  to  Sweden.  By  L.  Eklofhill.  Second  Edition.  Nordin 
and  Joitophson,  Stockholm,  1890. — Swedish  Papers,  Hotel  Cards,  Ac. — National 
Historical  Museum,  Stockholm.  By  0.  Montelius,  Ph.D.  2  kr.  J.  Haeggstrom, 
Stockholm,  1887. — National  Museum  of  Stockholm.  1}  kr.  J.  Haeggstrom, 
1883. — Djurgarden,  Stockholm.  By  E.  G.  Englund.  Map  and  illustrations. 
180pp.  li  kr.  Wilhelm  BUle,  Stockholm,  1890.— Stockholm.  Photographs, 
Plans,  Views,  &c.,  2  kr. ;  Stockholm  to  Goteborg  (panorama) ;  Stoddiolm. 
Guide ;  Stockholm  and  Gotoborg  Canal,  by  L.  Ohliu,  1  kr.  ;  G.  Bellanders, 
Forlag,  Stockholm,  1889. — Gk^toborg  Museum.;  Catalogue.  16pp.  Goteborg, 
1885.— Goteborg  Place  Hotel,  Eristiania,  1889. 

Switzerland.  The  Aletsch  Glacier  and  Marjelen  Lake,  Rhone  Valley.  By  Prince  R. 
Bonaparte.    Illustrated.    The  Author,  Paris,  1889. 

Turkey.  Turkey  in  Europa  By  J.  Baker.  M.A.  With  two  maps.  Third  Edition. 
545pp.  Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin,  London,  1877. — The  Danubian  Principalities. 
With  map.  In  two  volumes.  Third  Edition.  VoL  L,  423pp. ;  Vol.  IL,  421pp. 
R.  Bentley,  London,  1854. — Les  Populations  Danubiennes.  Par  J.  Van  Den 
Gheyn,  S.J.    290pp.    H.  Engelcke,  Gand,  1886. 

ASIA. 

Armenia.  The  Armenian  Church.  By  E.  F.  E.  Fortescue.  Illustrated.  336pp. 
J.  T.  Hayes,  London. — Photographs.  Ani  Armenia. — Chronique  du  Droit  Inter- 
national, 1885-1886.  L'Arminie,  les  Arm^niens,  et  les  Tnut^.  Par  Professor 
Thys.  42pp.  C.  Muquardt^  Bruzellee. — Practical  Scheme  for  the  Solution  of 
the  Armenian  Question.  .  Republished  from  the  Nineteenth  Century,  15pp. 
Manchester,  1890. 

Burmah.  Blue  Books :  Burmah,  No.  3, 1886  (C  4887) ;  Burmah,  No.  1, 1887  (C  4962). 
Report  on  the  Railway  Connection  ol  Burmah  and  China.  By  A.  R.  Colquhoun 
and  H.  S.  Hallett  11  maps.  239pp.  5s.  Allen,  Scott,  &  Co.,  London,  1885.— 
Indo-Burma-China  Railway  Connections.  With  map.  73pp.  Is.  W.  Blackwood 
and  Sons,  London,  1888. — Northern  Shan  States  of  Burma,  and  the  Burma-China 
Railway.  By  W.  Sherriff,  F.RG.S.  Paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Arte,  1890. 
15pp. — A  Thousand  Miles  on  an  Elephant  in  the  Shan  S totes.  By  Holt  S. 
Hallett.  With  maps  and  illustrationaL  484pp.  W.  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edin- 
burgh, 1890. 

China.  Blue  Book :  1844  (C  3833).— Voyage  of  H.M.S.  Alceste  to  China  and  her 
Shipwreck.  By  John  M'Leod,  M.D.  With  map  and  illustrations.  339pp.  J. 
Murray,  London,  1820.— Travels  in  China  in  1844-5-6.  By  M.  Hue.  In  2  vols., 
illustrated.  VoL  I.,  293pp.  VoL  IL,  304pp.  National  Illustrated  Library  Office, 
London. — Chinese  drawing-book,  with  copies. 

Central  Asia.  Blue  Books  :  No.  1,  1884  (C  3930)  ;  No.  4,  1885  (C  4389).— Central 
Asia  and  ivs  Question.  By  Col.  Sir  F.  J.  Goldsmid.  64pp.  Is.  E.  Stenford, 
London,  1873. — Les  Langues  de  L*Asie  CentraL  Par  J.  Van  Den  Gheyn.  37pp 
E,  J.  Brille,  Leide,  1884.— Plateau  de  Pamir.  Par  J.  Van  Den  Gheyn.  47pp. 
A.  Vromant,  Bnixelles,  1883. — Les  Migrations  des  Aryas.  Par  J.  Van  Den 
Gheyn,  S.J.    With  map.    40pp.    Veure  de  Backer,  Anvers,  1882. 

India.  Blue  Books :  Bengal  Tenancy  Bill,  1884  (228) ;  Trade  of  British  India,  1881-6 
(C  4932) ;  East  Indies,  1883  (886) ;  East  Indian  Progress  and  Condition,  1882-8 
(2891).  Stetistical  Account  of  BritLBh  India,  1874-1884  (C  4460).  271pp.  ls.5d. 
London,  1886.— Art  Manufactures  of  India.  By  T.  MukharjL  With  map. 
450pp.  Government  Office,  Calcutte,  1888.— Modei-n  Languages  of  the  East 
Indies.    By  R.  N.  Oust.    With  maps.     198pp,     Trubner  &  Co.,  London,  1878.— 
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IndiAn  Antiquities  (Greographioal  Divinons  and  Theology).  By  T. 
With  maps.  160pp.  The  author,  London,  1792. — Letten  from  India  aboat  t&e 
Coaat  of  Malabar.  By  Captain  J.  Le  Oouteur.  407pp.  J.  Momky,  London, 
1700.— Twenty-one  Days  in  India.  By  G.  Aberigh-Maekay.  210pp.  li^.  H. 
Allen  &  Co.,  Lcmdon,  1881. — The  Commerce  of  India.  By  A.  Irnii^  JCA. 
271pp.  Smith,  Elder,  &  Ca,  London,  1858.— In  Black  and  White.  By  Bodyard 
Kipling.  96pp.  1  nipea  A.  H.  Wheeler  &  Co.,  Allabad.— Third  Indian  Katknul 
Congrees,  Madras,  1887,  Report.    218pp.    2a.    Talbot  Brother*,  London,  1888. 

Palestine.    By  Major  C.  R.  Co'nder,  D.C.L.,  RE.     With  maps  and  illiutraiiana. 
8a  6d.  G.  Philip  and  Son,  London,  1889.— The  Pilgrim's  Handbook  to  Jemaali 
With  map  and  plana    By  Ldevin  de  Hamme,  translated  by  W.  C.  Robini 
336pp.    Bums  and  Gates,  London,  1890. — Journal  of  Tour  in  the  Holy 
By  Lady  F.  Egerton.    Illustrated.    (For  private  circulation  only.)    141pp. 
rison  &  Ca,  London,  1841. 

Persia.  Encylopsedia  Britannica  Part  71.  Containing  article  on  "Penia."  With 
mapa  Article  100pp.  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh. — ^Eastern  Fenia, 
1870-72.  Vol  L,  Geography  and  Nairativea  By  Sir  F.  J.  Goldflmid. 
443pp.  Vol  IL,  Zoology  and  Geology.  By  W.  T.  Blanford.  Dliutrmted. 
516pp.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London,  1876.— Telegraph  and  Travel  (Persia}.  By 
Sir  F.  J.  Goldsmid.  \^th  map.  673ppw  ManmiTlan  &  Co.,  London,  1874. 
Persia  and  its  Military  Resourcea  By  Major-General  Sir  F.  J.  Goldsmid,  G^B. 
&c    (For  private  circulation  only.)    24pp. 

Russia  Ealmouks  and  Atchlnoa  By  Prinoe  Roland}  Bonaparte.  Photographa 
Presented  by  the  author. — The  Russians  on  the  Amur.  By  E.  G.  Ravenstaio, 
F.R.G.S.  With  maps  and  illustrationa  465pp.  Triibner  and  Co.,  London, 
1861.— Baku,  the  Petrolia  of  Europe.  By  Charles  Marvin.  38pp.  la  B. 
Anderson  &  Ca,  London,  1884. 

Straits  Settlements.  Blue  Book :  Protection  Malay  States,  1887  (C  4958).— Notes  on 
Straits  Settlements  (CoL  and  In.  Ex.,  1886)  Map.  41pp.— Catalogue  CoL  and 
In.  Ex.  1886.    96pp. 

Syria    Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Damascua    With  map.     210pp.    W.  Mears,  London, 

1736. 

Turkey.  Blue  Books  :  Turkey,  No.  1, 1889  (C  5903).  Correspondence  respecting  the 
Populations  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  1888-9.  91pp.  8d.  London,  1889.— Turkey,  Na  10, 
1879  (C  2432).  Correspondence  relating*  to  the  Population  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria  128pp.  la  5d.— Turkey,  No.  23, 1880  (C  2712).  Further  Correspondence 
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No.  6, 1881  (0  2986).  Further  Correspondence  relating  to  the  Population  in 
Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  S23pp.  8a  6d.  London. — Voyage  up  the  Red  Sea  By 
E.  Irwin.    With  map.     Vol  I.,  386pp.    J.  Dodsley,  London,  1787. 

Islands.  Blue  Book :  Cyprus,  Report  of  H.M.  Commissioner,  1883-1884  (C  4181). 
91pp.  6d.  London,  1884. — Eastern  Gteography  (Malay  Peninsula  and  Eastsrn 
Archipelago,  &c.).  By  Prof.  A.  EL  Keane,  B.A.  With  map.  190pp.  5a  E. 
Stanford,  London.  1887. — Ceylon  Court  Catalogua  With  map  of  the  CoL  and 
In.  Ex.,  1886.  183pp.— Sanitary  State  of  Hong-Kong,  1865.  By  W.  T.  Black. 
8pp. — Handbook  of  British  North  Borneo.  With  mapa  184pp.  W.Clowes  and 
Sons,  London,  1890.— Voyage  to  New  Guinea  By  Captam  T.  Forrest  447pa 
Price,  Whitestone,  and  Sleater,  1779. 
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Teignmouth.  New  Edition.  636pp.  J.  Hatchard,  London,  1807. — Le  Tidghah 
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A  Relation  of  a  Journey  begun  a.d.  1610  in  Turkey,  Egypt,  Holy  Land,  and 
Italy.  By  G.  Sandya  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition.  809pp.  A.  Crooke, 
London,  1637. 
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AFRICA. 

Oeneral.    The  African  Problem,  and  the  Method  of  its  Solution.    By  E.  W.  Blyden, 
LLuD.     24pp.    Qibson  Bros.,  Washing^n,  1890.  —The  New  Africa.    By  W.  Cop- 
pinger,  Sea  American  Colonisation  Society.      26pp. — ^Unfolding  Africa.    By  W. 
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Coercive  Measures  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade.    By  Captain  F.  D. 
Liugard,  D.S.O.     14pp.     1889.  —  Africa  and  the  Brussels  Conference.    By  E. 
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E.  de  Azuria.    474pp.    Published  for  J.  P.  Ailland,  Paris,  1841. — Sons  do  Com- 
bat Anglo-Luzo,  ou  0  Sonhode  John  Bull  Bully.    (Protest  against  illegal  pre- 
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1888. — English  Africa.    By  C.  Marvin.    32pp.    Is.    R.  Anderson  k  Co.,  London, 
1887.— Notices  sur  la  Carte  d'Afrique,  au  1/2,000,000.    (Minist^re  de  la  Guerre, 
Service  G^ographique  de  1' Arm^e).  En  5  Livraisona  Imprimerie  Nationale,  Paris, 
1885. 

I^orth  Africa.  Travels  in  North  and  Central  Africa.  By  H.  Barth,  Ph.D., 
D.C.L.  Illustrated.  Ward,  Lock  &  Co.,  London,  1890.— Tripoli  and  Fezzan  : 
Geography,  Ac.  By  Prof.  F.  Borsari.  278pp.  Luigi  Pierro,  Naples,  1888.— Tunis, 
Past  and  Present.  By  A.  M.  Broadley.  In  two  volumes.  Illustrated.  VoLL,  356pp. 
Vol.  II.,  398pp.  W.  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh,  1882.— The  Tunisian  Ques- 
tion  and  Bizerta.  By  Montague  J.  Guest.  With  maps  and  views.  30pp.  Is. 
F.  Chifferiel  &  Co.,  London,  1881.— Le  Triton.  Par  A.  du  Paty  de  Clam.  With 
seven  plates.  186ppw  Brun-Rey,  Toulouse,  1887. — ^L'Atlantide,  saggio  di  Geo- 
grafia  Preistorica.  Prof.  F.  Bonari  22pp.  Stabilimento  Dell  Iride,  Napoli, 
1889.— Bibliog^phy  of  the  Barbaiy  SUtes.  By  Sir  R  L.  Playfair,  E.C.M.G. 
Part  I.,  Tripoli  and  the  Cyrenaica.     Map.     58pp. 

Egypt.  Blue  Book:  1885  (C  4278),  No.  1 ;  1885  (C  4337),  No.  4.  — Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Modem  Egyptians.  By  E.  W.  Lana  lUuitrated.  552pp.  Ward, 
Lock  &;  Co.,  London,  1890. — Harper^s  Magazine.  October,  1886.  The  Story  of 
Tanis.  By  Miss  A.  B.  Edwards.  Illustrated.  27pp. — Suez  Canal,  Meteorology 
and  Hydrology,  1884.  By  W.  G.  Black,  F.R.M.S.  10pp.  Climate  of  Delta  of 
Egypt  in  1798-1802,  during  French  and  British  Campaigns.  By  W.  G.  Black, 
F.R.M.S.  9pp.— World  Displayed.  YoL  XII.  Travels  of  R.  Pococke  in  Egypt. 
210pp.  J.  Newbery,  London,  1760.  —  Egypt  and  Mohammed  AIL  By  R.  R. 
Mad^n,  M.D.    280pp.    Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co.,  London,  1841. 

East  Africa.  1883  to  1887  in  the  Soudan.  By  A.  B.  Wylde.  In  two  volumes.  With 
map.  Vol.  L,  347pp.  Vol  II.,  314pp.  Remington  &  Co.,  London,  1888.— The 
Unknown  Horn  of  Africa.  By  F.  L.  James,  M.A.  With  map  and  illustratioos. 
Second  Edition.  273pp.  G.  Philip  and  Son,  London,  1890.  — Memoirs  of  Mrs. 
WakeEeld  of  Rib^.  By  K  Brewin.  Illustrated.  237pp.  A.  Crombie,  London, 
1888.— Dado,  or  Native  Life  in  East  Africa.  By  W.  Tates.  Illustrated.  124pp. 
A.  Crombie,  London. — Camping  Out  in  East  Africa.  (Book  for  Boys.)  By  W. 
Yates.  113pp.  A.  Crombie,  London.  —  St.  John  (Gospel)  in  Bararetta  (or 
Southern)  Galla.  Prepared  by  Rev.  T.  Wakedeld.  74pp.  United  Methodist 
Free  Church  Mission. 
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Lakes  and  East  Central  Africa.  Two  Kinga  of  Uganda.  By  R.  P.  Ashe.  WitH  map 
and  illustrationB.  854pp,  Sampson,  Low  &  Co.,  London,  1889. — ^To  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika in  a  Bath  Chair.  By  A.  K  Hore.  Illustrated.  217pp.  Sampaon,  Low 
&  Co.,  London,  1886. — ^The  Arabs  in  Central  Africa  and  at  Lake  Nyaeaa.  By 
J.  Stevenson,  F.R.S.E.  With  maps.  22pp  J.  Madehonse  and  Sons,  Qhrnat^ow^ 
1888.— The  New  World  of  Central  Africa.  By  Mrs.  H.  G.  Quinnett.  With 
maps  and  illustrations.  535pp.  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  London,  1890. — G^aren- 
ganze,  or  Seven  Tears  in  Central  Africa.  By  F.  S.  Amot  With  map  and  iHaa- 
trationa.  276pp.  J.  E.  Hawkins,  London,  1889. — ^The  Arabs  in  Central  Africa. 
By  James  Stevenson.  With  map.  16pp.  James  Madehouse  and  Sons,  QlBBgow^ 
1888. — Journey  from  Zanzibar  to  Lake  Nyaasa  and  Back,  1887.  By  Uie  Bishop 
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London. — Nyasaland.  Oraphic  Views.  Oct  4,  1890. — Nyasaland.  By  Rer. 
H.  Waller.    With  maps.    58pp.    Is.    E.  Stanford,  London,  1890. 

South  Africa.    Revue  Fran^aise.    No.  87.    Feb.  1,«1890.    British  Zambeaia,  and  the 
Pretentions  of  the  Portuguese.    F.  C.  Selous.  —  Dr.  Livingstone  and  the  Royal 
G^graphical  Society.    By  W.  D.  Cooley.    73pp.    2s.  6d.    Dulau  &  Co.,  Loindoii, 
1874.— Africa,  No.  1  (1890).    Blue  Book :  Delagoa  Bay  Railway,  Correepondeiiee 
respecting  Action  of  Portugal.    74pp.    (C  5903). — Natal.    Catalogue  (CoL  and 
In,  Ex.,  1886).      89pp.    3d.— Official    Handbook.      Map.       108pp.— Colonisa- 
tion Circular.    1886.     16pp. — Africa,  No.  2  (1890).     Correspondence  respecfeiiig 
Action  of  Portugal  in  Mashonaland     (C  5904).     Facts  about  the  Matabeley 
Mashonas,  and  tibe  Middle  Zambesi.     By  L.  P.  Bowler.    86pp.    B.  QliicksteiDy 
Pretoria,    1889.  —  Austral   Africa.      Address  by  J.    Mackenzie,    May,     18S8. 
32pp.     P.   S.  King  and  Son,  London,  1888.  —  To   South    Africa    and   Back. 
By  J.  Finch.    Illustrated.     186pp.    Ward,  Lock  &  Co.,  London,  1890. — Heroes 
of  South  African  Discovery.     By  N.  D'Anvers.    With  map  and  illttstratkm& 
Marcus  Ward  &  Co.,  London,  1884. — Memorials  of  South  Africa.    By  B.  Shaw. 
371pp.    J.  Mason,  London,  1840.— Blue  Books :  Swaziland,  1887  (C  5089).— Ci^ 
Colony,  1885,  Pondoland  (C  4590) ;   Cape  Colony,  1887,  Pondoland  (C  5022).— 
Zululand,  1884  (C  4037);   1885(0  4274);  1885(04587);   1886(0  4645);  1887 
(0  4913);    1887  (0  4980);   1887  (0  5148).— South  Africa,  1886,  Basntoland. 
(C  4907).— South  African  Republic,  1884  (0  8947).— Transvaal,  1884   (C4036); 

1885  (0  4275);  1885(0  4310);  1885(0  4482);  1885(0  4588);  1886(0  4643); 

1886  (0  4839) ;  1886  (0  4890).— To  Witwatersrandt  Goldfields.  By  K.  F.  Bellaira. 
58pp.  6d.  T.  P.  Chapman,  London,  1889. — Deecription  of  the  Witwateranndt 
Goldfields.  By  T.  D.  Williams.— Mming  and  Metalluigical  Exhibition,  Ciystal 
Palace,  1890.  Official  Handbook,  Transvaal  Republic.  Compiled  by  W.  T. 
Campbell.  36pp. — La  Republica  de  Orange.  R.  Monner  Sans.  24pp.  Tipo- 
grafia  Espafiola,  Barcelona,  1886.  —  Bechuanaland,  1887  (0  5070).  — Cape 
Colony,  1885  (0  4589);  1886  (0  4644).  —  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Coloni- 
sation  Circular.  1886.  10pp.  Id.  —  Voyage  to  Gftpe  of  GkKxi  Hope.  By  R. 
Reni^w.  Third  edition.  270pp.  M.  Wilson,  Manchester,  1821. — The  Cape 
and  the  Kafirs.  By  Alfred  W.  Cole.  319pp.  R.  Bentley,  London,  1852.— 
Travels  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  into  the  Interior.  By  Ml  Vaillant.  Vol.  H. 
464pp.  W.  Lane,  London,  1790.  —  Voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope.  By 
A.  Sparrman.  With  illustrations.  382pp.  White,  Cash,  and  Byrne,  Dublin, 
1785.— Cape  Colony,  1887  (0  5l80).     German  Possessions  in  South- West  Africa. 

Congo  and  Stanley  Books.  Africa,  No.  4,  1890  (0  5906).  Correspondence  respecting 
Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley's  Expedition  for  the  Relief  of  Emin  Pasha.  17pp. — Africa, 
No.  2,  1884.  Congo.  (0  3885).  —  Conference  of  African  Merchants  on  Congo 
Duties,  Nov.  4, 1890.  Proceedings.  35pp.  Manchester  Press  Company  Limited, 
1890.  —  The  Congo  and  Manchester  Trade.  Address  to  Members  of  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  1884.  By  H.  M.  Stanley.  39pp.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Man- 
chester. (A.  Ireland  and  Co.,  printers.)  1884. — La  Fondation  de  I'Etat  Inddpen- 
dant  du  Congo  au  point  de  Vue  Joridique.  Par  G.  Moynier.  40pp  Eztrait  du 
Oompte  Rendu  des  Stances  et  Travaux,  Paris,  1887. — La  Question  du  Congo.  Par 
J.  Du  Fief.  (Avec  carte.)  80pp.  Socidid  Royale  Beige  de  Geographic,  Bruxelles, 
1885. — Obeervations  MoUorologiques,  Vivi  (Lower  Congo).  By  A.  von  Danckel- 
man,  Ph.D.  With  map.  92pp.  A.  Asher  &  Co.,  Berlin,  1884. — ^The  Congo  and 
its  Trade.  By  R.  R  Dennett  (Paper  read  before  the  Balloon  Society,  May  31, 
1889.)  8pp. — Album  containing  Photographic  Views  of  Congo  District,  People, 
&c.    R  0.  Phillips. — The  Congo  Railway.     Results  of  Survey.     With  plans. 
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126  pp.  P.  Weioaenbruch,  Braaaels,  1889.  —  DeBcription  of  Country  and  People 
between  Cape  Palmas  and  the  River  Congo.  By  Captain  J.  Adams.  With  map. 
119pp.  HiuTBt,  Robinson  &  Co.,  London,  1800. — A  New  Light  Thrown  Across 
Darkest  Africa.  Satirical.  By  F.  C.  Bumand.  176pp.  Is.  Trischler  &  Co., 
London. — How  I  Found  Livingstone.  By  H.  M.  Stanley  With  maps  and  illus- 
trations. 552pp.  8s.  6d.  Sampson,  Low  &  Co.,  London,  1890. — Through  the 
Dark  Continent  By  H.  M.  Stanley.  Map  and  illustrated.  658pp.  88.6d. 
Sampson,  Low  &  Co.,  London,  1890. — The  Congo,  and  the  Founding  of  its  Free 
State.  By  H.  M.  Stanley.  With  maps  and  illustrations.  In  two  volumes. 
Vol.  L,  528pp.  VoL  XL,  483pp.  £1  Is.  Sampson,  Low  k  Co  ,  London,  1885.— 
Stanley  in  Africa.  Illustrated.  483  pp.  W.  Scott,  London. —  Stanley  in  Africa. 
By  R.  Smith.  With  maps  and  illustrations.  196pp.  Ward,  Lock  &  Co.,  London, 
1890.— Stanley  Number,  Orofpfdc,  1890,  Is.,  32pp. ;  Illustrated  News,  1890, 
Is.,  82pp.  —  My  Ealulu.  By  fl.  M.  Stanley.  Illustrated.  432pp.  Sampson, 
Low  &  Co.,  London,  1890. — Stanley's  Emin  Pashtf  Expedition.  By  A.  J.  Wauters. 
With  map  and  illnstrations.  378pp.  J.  C.  Nimmo,  London,  1890. — Scribner's 
Magazine.  VII.  42.  June,  1890.  Emin  Pasha  Relief  Expedition.  H.  M. 
Stanley. — Catalogue  of  the  Stanley  Exhibition.  Fourth  edition.  64pp.  6d. 
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West  Africa.  Discovery  of  the  Termination  of  the  Niger.  By  R.  and  J.  Landera 
Vol.  II.,  321pp.  Vol  IIL,  364pp.  J.  Murray,  London,  1832.  —  Africa 
No.  4,  1885.  West  African  Conference.  (C  4361).— Africa,  No.  3,  1890.  West 
African  Agreement  between  Great  Britain  and  France  (C  5905).  9pp. — Sierra 
Leone,  1886  (C  4642) ;  1886  (C  4840);  1886  (C  4905);  1887  (C  5236).  — West 
Africa,  1887.  Gambia  (C  4978).— West  Africa,  1887.  Gambia  (C  5001).— Gold 
Coast,  1885  (C  4477).— Gold  Coast,  1886  (C  4906).  —  Lagos,  1887  (C  4957).— 
Lagos,  1887  (0  5144).  —  Africa,  No.  1,  1885.  Cameroons  (C  4279).— Africa, 
No.  i,  1884.  Loanda  (C  4022).  —  Narrative  of  the  Ashantee  War,  with  account 
of  Sierra  Leone.  By  Major  Ricketts.  Illustrated.  221pp.  Simpkin  and  Marshall, 
London,  1831. — The  Ashantee  War.  By  Thomas  Snape.  47pp.  J.  Heywood, 
Manchester,  1874.  —  Liberia.  Por  R.  Monner  Sans.  82pp.  Juan  Llordachs, 
Barcelona,  1884. — ReisebUder  aus  Liberia.  Vol.  I.  Von  J.  Biittikofer.  With 
map  and  illustrations.  440pp.  £.  J.  Brill,  Leiden,  1890. — Islands:  Lights  and 
Shadows,  or  Experiences  among  Tribes  of  Madagascar.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Richard- 
son, F.R.G.S.  With  map  and  Uliistrations.  94pp.  London  Missionary  Society, 
Antananarivo,  1877.— ^say  on  the  Cartography  of  Madagascar.  By  M.  de 
Bassilan.  30pp.  A.  Challamel,  Paris,  1890. — Adventures  in  Madagascar  as  a 
Slave.  By  R.  Druxy.  Illustrated.  470pp.  W.  Meadows,  London,  1743.— The 
First  Settlement  of  the  Dutch  at  Mauritius.  By  Prince  Roland  Bonaparte. 
Illustrated.    The  Author,  Paris,  1890. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

Greenland.  R^um^  des  communications  Sur  le  Gronland.  9th  part,  68pp. ;  10th 
part,  40pp.    G.  Holm,  Copenhagen. 

Newfoundland.  Revue  Fran^aise.  No.  91,  April  Ist,  1890. — Newfoimdland  Question. 
By  Bdouard  Marlieau.  With  map. — Nineteenth  Century.  158.  April,  1890. — 
French  Fishery  Claims  in  Newfoundland.     By  Hon.   Mr.  Justice  Pinsent. 

Canada  ((General)  The  Intercolonial  Railway  of  Canada,  Pleasant  Places  near.  By 
W.  K.  Reynolds.  With  map  and  illustrations.  83pp.  Canada  Bank  Note 
Co.,  Montreal  Canada,  A  Memorial  Volume.  By  R  G.  Biggar.  With  maps  and 
illustrations.  886pp.  13.  E.  G.  Biggar,  Montreal,  1889.— Blue  Book  :  Report 
of  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  (United  Kingdom),  1889.  69pp.  6d.  Ottawa, 
1890. — Dominion  of  Canada.  Handbook.  By  S.  E.  Dawson.  With  maps. 
335pp.  Dawson  Bros.,  Montreal,  1884. — Dominion  of  Canada.  By  J.  G.  Colmer. 
(Paper  read  to  Society  of  Arts).  With  map.  25pp.  Society  of  Arts,  London, 
1884.— Tour  of  Canada.  By  W.  P.  Robinson.  39pp.  Grand  Trunk  Railway, 
Toronto,  1887.— Blue  Book  :  Report  of  the  Postmaster-General,  1888-1889. 
282pp.  Ottawa,  1890. — Canada.  By  G.  Johnson.  Prepared  for  Colonial  and 
Indian  Exhibition,  1886.  With  map.  160pp.  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
Canada,  Ottawa. — Emigration  to  Canada.   By  Prof.  H.  Tanner.  With  map.    82pp. 
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Department  of  Axricultiire  of  Canada,  Ottawa,  1886. — Canada.  Guide  Book. 
Eighth  Edition.  164pp.  Department  of  Ag^culture  of  Canada,  Ottawm^  X8S7. — 
AcroflB  Canada.  By  W.  Fream,  B.Sc.,  kc  31pp.  Department  of  A^ricol^ 
ture  of  Canada,  Ottawa,  1886. — Canada.  Report  on  Agricultural  Reacmroea. 
By  W.  Fream,  B.Sc.,  &c.  32pp.  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Canada,  Ottawsy 
1885.— To  Canada  and  Through  it  By  J.  P.  Sheldon.  32pp.  I>epar^ 
ment  of  Agriculture  of  Canada,  Ottawa,  1886. — Grand  Trunk  Raihvraj-  of 
Canada.  40pp.  A.  H.  Dixon  and  Son,  Toronto,  1888. — Catalogae  of  the 
Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition,  1886.  Map.  299pp.  Section  Oanada. — 
Colonisation  Circulars,  1886.  27pp.  Id.— Blue  Book :  Canadian  Foreeta  (C  4376). — 
Visit  to  Canada.  By  A.  Pegler.  86pp.  la.  ffampskire  Indt^ndaU  Office, 
Southampton,  1884. 

Quebec.  ProTince  of  Quebec.  By  H.  Mercier,  Premier  of  the  ProYinoe.  GOppt 
Quebec,  1889. — Quebec  and  its  Environs.  By  J.  M.  Lemoine.  lUiiBtratodL 
4th  Edition.  136pp.  L.  J.  Demers  and  Fr^,  Quebec,  1889. — SuperintcndeDt  o£ 
Public  Instruction,  Province  of  Quebec,  Report  1884-85.  451pp.  C.  F.  Lang^loi^ 
printer,  Quebec,  1886. 


Ontario.    Blue  Book :  Department  of  the  Interior.      Report,  1889.      With 

404  pp.    Ottawa. — Blue  Book :  Minister  of  Agriculture.    Report,  1885.     406pp. 
Ottawa.  —  Dominion    of    Canada.      Mineral    Resources,    63pp      Department 
of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  1885. — Dominion  of    Canada.    Industries  and  Manu- 
factures.     82pp.      Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,    1885. — Dominion    of 
Canada.    Handbook,  January,  1890.    With  map.    82pp    Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Ottawa. — Dominion  of  Canada.    Agriculture.    By  Prof.  Freeman,  B.Se. 
LLlD.    With  map.  64pp.    Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa. — Ontaria    Home 
for  British  Farmer.    40pp.    Issued  by  Qovemment  of  Ontario,  1888. — Ontario^ 
The  Immigrant  in.    64pp.    Issued  by  Qovemment  of  Ontaria     1884. — ^llie 
School  System  of  Ontario    Province.    96pp.     Province  of   Ontario  Education 
Department,  Toronto,  1886. 

Kew  Brunswick.  New  Brunswick,  Account  of.  By  Rev.  W.  C.  Atkinson,  A.M. 
With  map.  284pp.  Anderson  and  Bryce,  Edinburgh,  1844. — ^New  Brunswick. 
By  C.  H.  Lugrin.  Secretary  Board  of  Agriculture.  191pp.  Government  of  Xew 
Brunswick,  1886.  Agriculture.  Province  of  New  Brunswick.  Report^  1885. 
293pp.  Fredericton,  1886. — Schools.  Province  of  New  Brunswick.  Report,  1885. 
184pp.  Fredericton,  1886. — St.  John  and  Province  of  New  Brunswick.  By 
J.  R.  Hamilton.  With  map  and  illustrations.  119pp.  J.  R.  Hamilton,  St. 
John,  1884. 

Nova  Scotia.  The  Act  relating  to  Public  Instruction.  57pp.  Conmiinioner  of 
Public  Works  and  Mines,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  1884.— Superintendent  of 
Education.  Annual  Report,  1885.  187pp.  Commissioner  of  Public  Works 
and  Mines,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  1884. — I>Bpartment  of  Mines.  Report,  1885. 
77pp.  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  and  Mines,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.— 
Prince  Edward  Island,  Information  about.    16pp.    Provincial  (Governments 

Manitoba.  Manitoba  und  das  Nordwest  Territorium.  46pp.  Turner  and  Dunnett^ 
Liverpool,  1885. — Rapport  du  Surintendant  de  Teducation  pour  lee  ^colea 
Catholiques  de  Manitoba,  1883.    29pp.    Winnipeg,  1884. 

British  Columbia.  British  Columbia.  Illustrated.  48pp.  J.  B.  Ferguson  &  Oa, 
Victoria,  B.O.,  1884.— British  Columbia.  By  Prof.  H.  Tanner.  45pp.  Dawson 
Bros.,  Montreal,  1887.— The  West  Shore.  An  Illustrated  Western  Magazine^ 
June,  1889.  British  Columbia.  Illustrated.  42pp.  L.  Samuc^  Portland, 
Oregon. 

United  States  and  North  America.  British  Colonies  in  America.  By  James  Bonwiok, 
F.R.G.S.  With  map  107pp.  Sampson  Low  and  Ca,  London,  1886.— Blue  Book: 
United  States,  1884  (C  3834).— The  American  Geography.  By  J.  Morse,  A.M. 
With  25  maps.  724pp.  J.  Stockdale,  London,  1794. — ^tory  of  North  America. 
By  Mr.  Salmon.  With  maps.  460pp.  Salmon,  London,  1736. — Notes  of  a  Journey 
in  America.  By  M.  Birkbeck.  144pp.  Ridgway  and  Sons,  London,  1818. — 
Journal  of  a  Journey  in  Amerioa.  By  P.  de  Charlevoix.  Vol.  6.  434pp.  P.  F. 
GifBsfft,  Paris,  1744.— Travels  in  America.  By  an  Officer.  Vol.  II.  668pp 
W.  Lane,  London,  1789.— A  Few  Months  in  America.    By  Jas.  Robertson. 
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280pp.  Longman  &  Co.,  London,  1855. — A  Tour  in  the  United  States.  By 
A.  Prentioe.  With  map.  217pp.  J.  Johnson,  London,  1849. — ^Pocket  Atlas  of 
the  American  Express  Co.  12  maps.  New  Tork,  1882.~The  Oiyil  War  in 
America.  By  Gh>ldwin  Smith.  96pp.  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Ck).,  London,  1886. — 
The  North  West.  March,  1885.  Vol.  III.,  No.  8.  Illustrated.  56pp.  15  cents. 
XL  y.  Smalley,  St.  Paul— The  Great  West.  Guide  and  Handbook.  By  E.  H. 
Hall.  114pp.  Sampson  Low  k  Co.,  London,  1867. — American  Colonisation 
Society  Papers.  With  Do9uments  concerning  Liberia.  190pp.  Colonisation 
Society  Building,  Washington,  1867. — American  Colonisation  Society  Report, 

1887.  20pp.  The  Society,  Washington,  1888.— North  America :  Its  Agriculture 
and  Climate.  By  R.  Russell.  With  map.  888pp.  A.  &  C.  Black,  Edinburgh, 
1857. — America  and  the  Americans.  430pp.  Longman,  Rees  &  Co.,  London, 
1833. — Compendium  of  the  Tenth  Census  of  the  United  States.  In  two  Volumes. 
Vol.  I.,  923pp ;  Vol  II.,  808pp.  Washington,  1888.— Statistics  of  the  Tenth 
Census  of  the  United  States,  1880.  With  maps.  961pp.  Washington,  1888.— 
Reports  of  United  States  Consuls  on  Commerce,  S^ufactures,  &&,  of  their 
districts.  No.  9.  July ;  No.  10,  August ;  No.  12,  October  ;  No.  18.  November, 
1881.  No.  18,  April ;  No.  20,  June ;  No.  21,  July ;  No.  22,  August ;  No.  24, 
October ;  No.  25,  November  ;  No.  26,  December,  1882.  No.  27,  January  ;  No. 
28,  February  ;  No.  31,  July,  1883.  No.  88,  February ;  No.  89,  March  ;  No.  40, 
April ;  No.  44,  August ;  No.  46,  October ;  No.  47,  November,  1884.  No.  49, 
January ;  No.  57,  October,  1885. — Eastern  and  Western  States  of  America.  By 
J.  S.  Bui^ingham.  In  three  Vols.  Illustrated.  VoL  L,  573pp. ;  Vol.  IL,  536pp., 
VoL  III.,  600pp.  Fisher,  Son  &  Co.,  London. — Indian  Tribes  of  Eastern  States 
of  America.  247pp.  K  Marsh,  London,  1844. — The  Sources  of  the  MiMissippi 
and  IMscovererB.  Report  by  J.  H.  Baker.  Read  before  the  Minnesota  Historic^ 
Society,  1887.    28pp.    Society,  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota. 

AIamW.  Contributions  to  the  Natural  History  of  Alaska.  By  L.  M.  Turner. 
Illustrated.  226pp.  Washington,  1886. — Report  upon  Natural  History 
Collections  made  in  Alaska  from  1877  to  1881.  By  R  W.  Nelson.  Illustrated. 
837pp.    Washington,  1887. 

Arkansas,  Description   of.    20pp.    Arkansas  Bureau  of  Immigration,  Little  Rock, 

1888. 

California.  Nueva  California.  By  Rev.  Padre  F.  Palou.  Four  Tomes  (100  copies 
printed).  Illustrated.  L,  270pp.;  II.,  301pp.;  III.,  815pp.;  lY.,  258pp.  California 
Historical  Society,  San  Francisco,  1874. — ^Annual  Report  of  Los  Angeles  Board 
of  Trade,  1886.  115pp.  Los  Angeles.— The  Southern  Highway  (California 
Railways).  WiUi  map  and  illustrations.  46pp.  Southern  Pacific  Railway,  San 
Francisco,  1890.— Shasta,  California.  By  £.  'McD.  Johnstone.  Illustrated. 
50pp.  Matthews,  Northrup  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  1889.— By  Semi-Tropical  Seas  (Santa 
Barbara  and  surroundings).  By  E.  M.  Johnstone.  Illustrated.  48pp.  Matthews, 
Northrup  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  1889. 

Colorado.  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Board  of  Trade, 
Denver,  1887.    Compil^  by  F.  Hall,  secretary.    112pp.    Denver,  1888. 

Florida.  The  Key  Line,  Florida.  116pp.  Florida  Railway  and  Navigation  Co.,  1885. — 
Florida.    l64pp.    Jacksonville,  l^mpa,  and  Key  West  Railway,  1885. 

Lonisiaaa.    By  W.  H.  Harris.    184pp.    E.  A.  Brandas  &  Co.,  New  Orleans,  1885. 

Massachusette.  Abstract  of  Census  of  Massachusetts,  1855.  Prepared  by  F.  De  Witt. 
252pp.    W.  White,  Boston,  1857.— City  Engineer,  Boston,  Annual  Report  for 

1888,  68pp. ;  1885,  61pp. ;  1886,  37pp.  Boston  City  Council.— Annual  Report 
of  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Parks,  1886.  With  maps.  39pp.  Parks  Depart- 
ment, Boston,  1887. — Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labour.  12th  Annual  Report, 
January,  1881.  531pp.  Commonwealth  of  Boston,  Boston,  1881. — Main 
Drainage  Works  of  Boston.  By  E.  C.  Clarke.  Illustrated.  197pp.  Boston 
City  Council,  1885.  Presented  by  City  Engineer  W.  Jackson. — Deedription  of 
Boston  Waterworks.  Illustrated.  62pp.  Engineering  Newt,  Chicago,  1878.— 
Boston  Water  Board.  Aimual  Report,  Tear  Ending  4th  April,  1880,  168pp. ; 
6th  April,  1881,  166pp. ;  7th  April,  1883,  174pp. ;  8th  April  1884, 186pp. ;  9th 
April,  1885,  186pp. ;  10th  December,  1885,  119pp. ;  11th  December,  1886, 
186pp.    Boston  Water  Board,  Boston. — Report  of  Water  Committee  on  Impurity 
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of  Water  Bupplv,  Boston.  28pp.  1881.— Report  of  Wator  CommittBe  « 
Additional  Supply  of  Water,  Boston.  170pp.  1874.~Boeton  Waterworti. 
Additional  Supply  from  Sudbury  River.  Deecription,  with  plateau  140p^ 
Oity  Council,  Boeton,  1882.— Report  of  Cochituate  Water  Board  to  Bortoa 
City  CouncU,  1870-71,  106pp.;  1871-72,  182pp.;  1872-73,  llOpp.  ;  1874-75, 
147pp. ;  1875-76,  132pp.  Boeton  City  CoundL— Preventioo  of  Floods  in  tbe 
Valley  of  Stony  Brool^  Boeton.  With  plan.  29pp.  City  Coonotl,  Boeton, 
1886.— Franklin  Park.    With  plans.     llSpp*    Park  Department^   Boston,  1886 

Missouri    St  Louis,  Iron  Mountain,  and  Southern  Raflway,  Deeciiptioii  of.     40p|L 

Kew  York.    New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Company.    56pp.     J.   E.  Ward  k 
Co.,  New  York. 

Pennsylvania.    Annn^l  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  International  Afiairs  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  PennsylvaniiL    Pert  IIL,  Industrial  Statistics,  1887.     lUnstntod 
Part  IV.|  Railroads,  Canals,  Telegraphs,  and  Telephones.    Legislature  oC  Peon- 
sylvania,  Harrisburg,  1888. — Repoits  of  Board  of  Agriculture  of  PennaylTania, 
1888.     Lefpslature    of    Pennsylvania,    Harrisbuiig,    1888. — ^Annual    Beport  ol 
Superintendent   of   Soldiers'  Orphans,  Pennsylvania.    121pp.    Legialatare  of 
Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg,  1888. — Report  of  the  Auditor-General  of  Fmaoees, 
Pennsylvania,  for  1888.    320pp.    Legulature  of  Pennsylvania,  Harrisbuig: — Rf- 
port  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  Pennsylvania,  for  1887.    328ppw     Legudatiiie 
of    Pennsylvania,    Harrisburg,    1888. — Report    of   Superintendent    of    Public 
Instruction,  Pennsylvania,  for  1888.    198pp.    Legislature  of  PennaylTaiiii^  Sar- 
risbuiK,  1888.— Report  of  State  Treasurer,  Pennsylvania,  for  1888.      648pp. 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  Harrisbui^,  1889. — Reports  of  Inspeetx>rB  of  Mines, 
Pennsylvania,    for   1887.      149pp.      legislature    of  Pennsylvania,  Hunsbufig 
1888.— Annual  Report  of  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1887.    226pp.     Legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg,  1888. — Banks  of  Pennsylvania,  Reports  cd. 
829pp.    Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg,  1889. 

Virginia.    Vii^nia,  Description  ol    36pp.    Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  Company. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA  AND  WEST  INDIES. 

British  Honduras.  British  Honduras  Almanan,  1885.  Compiled  in  Colonial  Secre- 
tary's Ofi&ce.  78pp.  T.  H.  Thomaeon,  New  Orleans,  1885.  —  Reeources  of 
British  Honduras.  With  map.  25pp.  Trading  Corporation  of  British  Oentnil 
America,  London,  1885. 

Costa  Rica.  Costa  Rica  and  her  Future.  By  P.  BioUey.  With  map.  96pp.  Jodd 
and  Detweiler,  Washington,  1889. 

Mexico.  Republic  of  Mexico  in  1876.  By  A.  Q.  Cubes.  Translated  by  G.  R  Hen- 
derson.   Illustrated.    130pp.    La  Ensenanza  Printing  Office^  Mexico,  1876. 

Salvador.  Reminiscences  of  Salvador.  By  John  Newbigging.  30pp.  Heywood  k 
Co.,  London. — Notice  sur  le  Salvador  (Exposition  Universelle  de  Paris,  1889}. 
139pp.    J.  Kugelmann,  Paris,  1889. 

West  Indies.  Abridgment  of  Mr.  Edwards's  Civil  and  Commercial  History  of  the 
British  West  Indies.  With  map.  Vol.  I.,  S34pp.  J.  Parsons,  London,  1794.— 
A  Traveller's  Quide  to  Madeira  and  the  West  Indies.  lUustisted.  190pp. 
1815.— A  Winter  in  the  West  Indies.  By  J.  J.  Gumey.  282pp.  J.  Murray, 
London,  1840.— Blue  Book :  C  3840.  I.  Report  of  Royal  Commission  about 
Revenues,  &c.,  of  Granada,  St.  Vincent,  Tobago,  and  St.  LudiL  193pp.  1884.— 
Blue  Book :  C  3840.  IL  Beport  of  Royal  Commission  about  Revenues,  Ac,  ol 
the  Leeward  Islands.  203pp.  1884.— Blue  Book  :  C3840.  IIL  Report  of  Royal 
Commission  appointed  in  December,  1882,  to  Inquire  into  Revenues,  &c,  of  tiio 
British  West  Indian  Islands.  Part  IV.  Supplementary  Remaiiu.  With  two 
maps.  1884.— Blue  Book  :  C  4482.  West  Indies.  Proposed  Union  of  Grenada 
St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  and  Tobago.    46pp.    1885. 

Cuba.     Cuba  with  Pen  and  PenciL    By  Samuel   Hazard.     Illustrated.     584pp*     • 
Sampson,  Low,  &  Co.,  London,  1873. 
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SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Oeneral.  American  Statistical  Annoal,  1854.  By  R.  S.  Fisher  and  C.  CoUey.  587pp. 
J.  S.  Colton  &  Oo.,  New  York,  1854. — ^Voyage  to  South  America.  By  Don  G. 
Juan  and  Don  A.  de  UUoa.  VoL  U.,  419pp.  Lockyer  Davis,  London,  1772. — 
Modem  History.  VoL  29,  457pp.  By  Mr.  Salmon.  Description  of  Terra  Firma 
and  Peru.  With  map.  J.  Roberts,  London,  17S7. — A  Journey  Across  South 
America.  By  Paul  Marooy.  With  maps  and  illustrations.  In  two  vols.  Vol. 
I.,  500pp. ;  VoL  II.,  570pp.  Blackie  and  Son,  London,  1873. — Transactions  on 
Soard  H.M.S.  Bounty  and  Travels  in  South  America.  By  Fletcher  Christian. 
188pp.,  3s.  6d.    H.  D.  Symonds,  London,  1796. 

Argentine  Republic.  Procedimientoe  del  Departmento  Kacional  de  Estadistica  Aigen- 
tina,  for  1886.  Buenos  Aires,  1887. — Las  Leyes  de  Impuestos  de  la  Nacion 
Argentina,  1886,  268pp.  Ditto,  1887,  490pp.  Buenos  Aires.— Genso  Municipal 
de  Buenos  Aires,  1887.  Illustrated.  Tome  I.,  533pp.  Tome  II.,  620pp.  Buenos 
Aires,  1889. — ^Arrendamiento  de  las  Obras  de  Salubridad  de  la  Capital  (Buenos 
Aires).  By  Dr.  E.  Wilde  (Minister  of  the  Interior).  290pp.  National  Tribunal, 
Bnenes  Aires,  1887. — La  Republique  Argentine  et  TEmigration.  Par  John  C. 
Long.  24pp.  Charles  Schlaeber,  Paris,  1889. — Annuaire  Statisque  de  la  Pro- 
vince de  Buenos  Ayree,  1888  (French  edition).  Published  by  M.  A  Moutier, 
Directeur-Oeneral  of  Statisque.  880pp.  La  Plata,  1886.~lTna  Pagina  di  Storia 
Argentina.  Prof.  F.  BorsarL  32pp.  Michelle  Qambella,  NapoU,  1888. — Some 
figures  relative  to  the  Commerce  of  the  Aigentine  Republic.  16pp.  1st  September, 
1887. — Emigration  to  tiie  Argentine  Republic.  8pp.  2nd  Apnl,  1887.  Informa- 
tion Office  of  the  Republic,  London. 

BraziL  Travels  on  the  Ama£on  and  Rio  Negro.  By  A  R.  Wallace,  LL.D.  With 
Diap  and  illustrations.  Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.,  London,  New  York,  and  Melbourne, 
1889.~A  Tear  in  BraziL  By  H.  C.  Dent,  C.K,  F.L.S.,  F.R.Q.S.  With  maps 
and  illuBtrations.    444pp.    Kegan,  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.,  London,  1886. 

Britiflh  Quiana.    Catalogue  Colonial  and  International  Exhibition,  1886.    42pp.    3d. 

ChilL    Las  Aguae  Minerales  de  Chile  Por.    Dr.  L.  Darapsky.    Illustrated.    198pp. 
.      G.  Helfmann,  Valparuso,  1890.— Essai  Sur  le  ChilL    Par  V.  Perez-Bosales.    With 
map.    455pp.    Nestler  and  Melle,  Hamboui^,  1857. 

Columbia.  Geography  and  Histoiy  of  the  State  of  Antigua^  in  Columbia.  By  M.  17. 
AngeL    783pp.    V.  Groupy  and  Jourdan,  Paris,  1885. 

Peru.  Amazon  Provinces  of  Peru.  Statistical  Review.  By  H.  GuHlaume,  F.RG.Si 
With  map  and  illustrations.    309pp.    Wymans  and  Sons,  London,  1888. 

Uruguay.  Description  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay,  1888-89.  With  maps  and  illus- 
tratiobs.    Issued  by  authori^  of  the  Consulale  General,  London,  1889. 

Venezuela.    Statistical  Annuai7  of  Venezuela.    With  map.    9pp.    Caracas,  1884. 

AUSTRALASIA 

Australia,  GeneraL  The  History  of  Australian  Exploration,  1788-1888.  By  E.  Favene. 
With  maps.  474pp.  Turner  and  Henderson,  Sydney,  1888. — British  Colonies, 
Australasia^  By  James  Bonwick,  F.R.G.S.  124pp.  Sampson,  Lowe,  and  Co., 
London,  1886. — The  Australian  Colonies.  Emigration  and  Colonisation.  By  W. 
Hazell  and  H.  Hodgkin.  89  pp.  6d.  E.  Stanford,  London,  1887.— Australia, 
or,  England  in  the  South.  By  G.  Sutherland,  M.A  Illustrated.  189  pp. 
Seeley  and  Co.,  London,  1886. 

New  South  Wales.  Colomsation  Circular.  2Spp.  1886. — Colonial  and  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  1886.  OfBdal  Catalogua  478pp.  Is. — History  and 
Resources.  Special  edition  of  the  Year  Book  of  New  South  Wales.  With  map. 
159pp.  Trubner  and  Co.,  London,  1890. — Information  issued  by  the  Agent- 
general.  72pp.  Agent-general,  London,  1889. — Ridlway  Tourist*s  Guide.  Map 
and  Illustrationa  80pp.  6d.  C.  Potter,  Sydney,  1889.— New  South  Wales. 
By  G.  H.  Reid.  With  map.  ;i73pp.  T.  Richards,  Sydney,  1878.— New  South 
Wales,    By  G.  W.  Griffin,  U.  S.  Consul,  Sydney.    With  map.     293pp.    C.  Potter, 
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OoTemment  Printer,  Sydney,  1888.— Wealth  and  ProgreM  of  Kew  Sooth  Wal^ 
1887-88.  By  T.  A.  CogUan,  A.M.,  Government  Statistician.  673piii  C.  Po«ter, 
Ooyemment  Printer,  Sydney,  1888. — Pastoral  Possessions  of  New  Soutii  Wafab 
By  W.  Hanson,  A.L.S.  With  map.  520pp.  Gibbs»  Shallard,  and  Col,  Sydney, 
1889.— Blue  Book :  Department  of  Lands.  Report  1887.  With  plans.  83pp 
5s.  6d.  Sydney,  1888.— Blue  Book:  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  18Sa  217pfL 
5s.  Sydney,  1889. — ^Blue  Book :  Inspector-general  of  the  Insane.  B^ort  18881 
44pp.  Is.  9d.  Sydney,  1889.— Hawkesbury,  Qoeford  and  Toggeimh  IjakeB»  K«v 
South  Wales.  Tourist's  Guide.  Illustrated.  18pp.  C.  Potter,  Qjdnsy,  ISSS, 
Guide  to  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  and  Suburbcu  niuBtrated.  198pp.  la. 
Gibbs,  Shallard,  and  Co.,  Sydney,  1889. 

Victoria.  1886.  Colonisation  Circular.  13pp.— Victorian  Tear  Book.  By  H.  H. 
Hayter,  C.M.G.  1888-4,  695pp.  1884-5,  7S4pp.  1885-6,  849pp.  1886-7, 
931  pp.  Published  by  authority,  Melbouma  Presented  by  Anthor. — 'RtB 
Australian  Irrigation  Colonies  :  Victoria,  on  the  River  Murray.  By  J.  £.  JL 
Vincent    Illustrated.     100pp.     Chafifey  Bros.,  London,  1888. 

South  Australia.  Handbook,  Colonial  and  International  Exhibition,  1886.  176ppw 
South  Australia.  By  F.  P.  Stow.  With  illustrations  and  maps.  807pp.  & 
Spiller,  Adelaide,  1884. — South  Australia.    Colonisation  Circulars.    14pp.     1886. 

Queensland.    Colonisation  Circular.    11pp.    1886. 
Western  Australia.    Colonisation  Circular.    18pp.    1886. 

Tasmania.    1886.    Colonisation  Circular.    11pp. 

New  Zealand.  Handbook  of  New  Zealand.  With  maps  and  plates.  By  J.  Hector, 
M.D.,  F.Ra  4th  Edition.  Geological  Survey  Department,  WellingtoiD,  1886. 
OfBcial  Handbook  of  New  Zealand,  1875.  With  maps.  272pp.  la.  6d. 
Official  Handbook  of  New  Zealand,  1884.  With  maps.  816pp.  Is.  E.  Stan- 
ford, London,  1884.— Progress  of  New  Zealand,  1864-1884.  By  Hon.  R.  Stout, 
Pt«mier.  With  pUtes.  S9pp.  G.  Didsbury,  Wellington,  1886.— Blue  Book: 
Statistics  of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand,  1888.  229pp.  Wellington,  1889.— 
Land  Act  of  New  Zealand,  1885.  With  map.  192pp.— Crown  Lands 
Guide,  New  Zealand.    No.  7.    With  map,    129pp.    Is.    Published  by  antkority 

of   Minister   of    Lands,    Wellington,    1886 New   Zealand    Crown    Lands 

Guide.  No.  9.  Is.  Minister  of  Lands,  Wellington,  1888.— Univernty  of  New 
Zealand.  School  of  Agriculture,  Canterbury,  1887.  84pp.  Whitcombe  and 
Tombs,  Christchuioh,  New  Zealand,  1887.— Orange  Culture  in  New  Zealand.  By 
G.  E.  Alderton.  76pp.  New  Zealand  Government,  Wellington  (G.  Bids- 
bury,  printer),  1884.— Catalogue  Colonial  and  International  Exhibition,  1886. 
Map  and  drawings.  101pp. — Colonisation  Circular.  26pp.  1886. — Survey 
Deparcment,  New  Zealand,  Report,  1887-8.  With  maps.  82pp.  WeUington, 
1888.— Blue  Book :  Survev  Department  of  New  Zealand,  Report,  1888-1889, 
1889-1890.  By  S.  P.  Smith,  Surveyor-general.  With  maps.  87pp.  and  Sippi 
Wellington,  1890.— Blue  Book :  The  Waitomo  Caves,  King's  Country.  Report. 
With  plans  and  photographs.    3pp.    Wellington,  1889. 

PACIFIC. 

Kennadec  Islands.  By  S.  P.  Smith,  Assistant  Surveyor-general  With  maps  and 
illustrations.  By  authority  (New  Zealand  Government).  George  Didaboiy, 
Wellington,  1887. 

Lord  Howe  Island :  Zoology,  Geology,  and  Physical  Characters.  With  plates  and 
maps.     132pp.    Trustees  of  Au^nJian  Museum,  Sydney,  1889. 

General.  Eastern  Geography.  By  Professor  A  H.  Keane,  B.A.,  F.RG.S.  With 
maps.  190pp.  5s.  B.  Stenford,  London,  1887. — Coral  Reefs,  Volcanic  Island^ 
and  South  American  Geology.  By  C.  Darwin.  Introduction  by  Professor 
Judd,  F.R.S.  With  maps  and  iUustrainons.  Ward,  Look,  &  Ca,  London,  New 
York,  and  Melbourne,  1890. — Structure  and  Distribution  of  Coral  Reefs.  By  GL 
Darwin.    Edited  by  J.  W.  Williams.    278pp.    W.  Scott,  London. 

British  New  Guinea.  Blue  Book :  Report,  1888.  By  H.M.  Commissioner.  With 
maps.    38pp.     28. 6d.    Sydney,  1889. 


List  of  Journals,  Maps,  Atlaaea,  <&c. 

mew  OuinM  and  PtoiSa  Blue  B< 

18SJ.— (C  *273),  New  Qd: 

OuinM  and  W.  PaciGa.    ISitn. 
Newauinet.  Bin*  Book:  (06397-33),  BritUh  KewOainM.  Report  of  Adminiatntar, 

188S-1889.      With  map.      Is.  3 id.      Londoo,  1890.— New  OuinM.  IIL  Aogiuta 

RiT«r.    IV.HuonQulf.    By H.H. Prince R. Ban>pu1«,   Withmaps.     TheAuthor, 

Paris,  1887. 


a  3elebM  en  PApoa.    Bmil  Uet^r. 


ARCTIC   AND  ANTARCTIC. 

The  Arctic  RegkKu.  B;  Dr.  Q.  Hartwig.  lUurtrated.  Sd.  LoagmanB,  Qi-eeu,  1, 
Co.,  London. — Report  of  the  International  Polar  Expedition  to  Point  Barrow, 
Aluka.  With  map  and  illaxtnttion*.  SSSpp.  GoTeroment  printing  offioe, 
WaahingtoD,  1S85. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Book  containing  (oop7  of)  tnap>,  d!agt»ma,  and  illuatrstioni  which  hare  appeared 
in  the  SocietT'i  Journal.— Review  of  Reviewa.  Vol.  1.,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10.— 
The  Smoker'*  QarUnd.  tepp,  Sd.  Office  oE  "Cope's  Tobacoo  FUnt," 
LiTBiTiooI,  1889. — Aristotelig  Qneci  and  I^tini.  Wechelianii  apud  Claudium 
Monuum,  FYancofiirti,  16D1. — The  Aniwer  of  Bishop  Helchiiedeck  Uonradiantz 
to  the  Enoyfllioal  at  Pope  Leo  XIIL  18pp.  Society  lor  Promoting  Cbriatiau 
Knowledge,  London. 
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LANTERN  SLIDE  LIST,  1890. 


N.a— All  Slides,  ezoqpt  thoM  marked  *,  are  aqnaxe.    (Siin.  x  Sim.) 


EUROPE.— I. 

1  Hap,  England  and  Wales. 

2  Booth  Hall,  ICanchester. 

3  Booth  Hall,  groap  of  memben,  1888. 

4  TJi^Hh^*",  group  of  members,  1888. 

5  Eastham,  Ship  Canal  View. 

6  Eastham,  Ship  Canal  View. 

7  Eastham,  Ship  Canal  View. 

8  Map,  Manchester. 

9  Swans. 

10  Cattle. 

11  Ashworth  Valley,  Heywood,  group  of 

members,  1890. 

EUROPK— IL 

1  Athens. — General  View  of  Acropolis. 

2  Athens. — Acropolis. 

8  Athens. — Entrance  to  Acropolis. 

4  Athens. — Erechtheum. 

5  Athens. — ErechtheonL 

6  Athens. — Temple  of  Jupiter. 

7  Athens. — Theeeum. 

8  Athens. — Obseryatory. 

13  Patras. — Qulf  of  Corinth,  general  view 

14  Patras. — Lighthouse. 

15  Patras. — Shipping  in  Harbour. 

16  Patras. — View  further  in  Harbour. 

17  Patras.— Old  Venetian  Castle. 

18  Patras. — Moonlight,  looking  west. 

19  Vostizza. — View  from  Above  Town. 

20  Vostizza. — Principal  street 

21  Vostizza. — Street  scene. 

22  Vostizza.— Public  well 
28  Vostizza. — Street  scene. 

24  Vostizza. — Native  costume. 

25  Vostizza. — Scene  outside  a  Currant 

Agent's. 

26  Bacharach  (Rhine)  view. 

27  Map,  Causses  of  the  Cevennes. 

ASIA,— IIL 

1  Map,  Pekin. 

2  Armenia^— Ruins  of  Anl 

3  Armenia. — ^Ruins  of  Ani 

4  Armenia. — Ruins  of  Ani. 
6  Armenia. — Ruins  of  Ani 

6  Li  Hung  Chuan. 

7  Chinese  Lady  and  Child. 

8  North  Formosa. — Natives. 

9  North  Formosa. — View. 


10  Sulton. 

11  Sultan. 


JAVA. 


12  Sultan  and  Wives. 

13  Sultan  and  No.  1  Family. 

14  Daughters  of  Sultan. 

15  Wife  and  Son  of  Sultan. 

16  Emperor  as  Priest. 

17  Empress 

18  Emperor  and  Son  (oourt  dreiB). 

19  Emperor's  Dancing  GKrlk 

20  Emperor's  Body  Guard. 

21  Crown  Prince. 

22  Crown  Prince; 

23  Thirty-second  Child  of  the 

24  Native  Prmcess. 

25  Court  Dreas. 

26  Bride  (in  costume). 

27  Bride  and  BridegroonL 

28  Listantaneous  Groupu 

29  Girl  (lower  class) 

80  Girls  (chewing  betel  root). 

31  Tapestry  Worker. 

82  Tapestiy  Worker. 

38  St  Ani  (native  beauly). 

34  Native  Gentleman* 

35  Opium  Smokers. 

86  Tomtom  Players. 

87  Lady  Musicians. 
38  Musician. 

89  Musician. 

40  Actor. 

41  Actor. 

42  Theatrical  Performance. 

43  Native  Sweetmeat  Vendor. 

44  Methods  of  Travelling. 

45  Mail  Steamer. 

46  Palace  of  Governor. 

47  CoooaPalnuL 

48  Crater  of  MerapL 

49  Bamboo  Bridga 

50  Military  Parade  Ground. 

51  Saw  Pit 

52  Scenery  of  the  Tropica. 

53  Scenery  of  the  Tropics. 

54  Scenery  of  the  Tropica. 

55  Scenery  of  the  Tropica. 

56  River  at  Biutengooj^ 

57  Samarong. 

58  Instrument  used  to  give  notica  of 

the  approach  of  tigsra. 

59  Javanese  (low  class). 

60  Ruined  Temple,  Kalansan. 

61  Rice  Fields,  Batavia. 

62  English  Gentleman's  House,  Batavia. 
68  Sumatra. — Private  Grounds. 

64  Sumatra. — Padang  Beach. 
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IS 

69 


70 
71 
72 

78 
74 
75 

76 


—Rice  Stacka. 
—Waterfall,  Padang. 
— ^Wedding  ProoeeBion. 
Singapore. 
,  ESaat  Indiee. 


INDIA. 

lAap,  India. 
Soznbay. — Street  scena 
Bombay. — Street  aoene  (instantaneous 
photograph). 

View  from  Darjeeling. 

Skka,  or  native  cart. 

Hheestiee,  or  water  carriers. 

Ellephanta 

AFRICA.— IV. 

1  Map,  Africa,  1652. 

2  Map,  Africa. 

3  Map,  Africa,  Handika 

4  Ohiloango  R. — Dutch  Factory. 

5  Ghiloango  R — Dutch  Factory. 

6  Ohiloango  R.— Insono. 

7  Ohiloango. 

8  KabindaBay. 

9  Kabinda. — Porto  Rico. 

10  Kabinda. — Factory. 

11  Kabinda. — Native  Huts. 

12  Kabinda.— Cocoa  Nut  Pahns. 

13  Kabinda. — Cemetery. 

14  Kabinda. — Hammock  Travelling. 

15  Kabinda. — Hammock  Travelling. 

16  Kabinda. — Hanmiook  Travelling. 

17  Kahinda. — Hammock  Travelling. 

18  Kabinda. — Women. 

19  Kabinda. — Women. 

20  Kabinda. — Women. 

21  Kabinda. — ^Women. 

22  Kabinda. — Women. 

23  Kabinda.— Women. 

24  Eabindaw — Women. 

25  Kabinda. — Steward. 

26  Kabinda — ^Huntera 

27  Kabinda — Banana  Plantation. 

28  Kabinda — Baron  Puma  and  Daughter 

29  Banana.— Creek. 

80  Banana— Post  Office. 

81  Banana — British  Factory. 

82  Banana — British  Factory. 
33  Banana. — British  Factory. 

84  Banana. — Factory. 

85  Banana — Portuguese  Consulate. 

36  Banana — State  Premisea 

37  Banana — State  Premises. 

88  Banana— State  Premises. 

89  Banana — State  Premises. 

40  Banana — S.S.  Governor  Albuquerque. 

41  Banana.— S.S.  Qovemor  Albuquerque. 

42  Banana. — S.S.  Cabenda 

43  Porto  de  Lenha. 

44  Porto  de  Lenha — Congo  Woman. 
46  Binda.— Congo  River. 

46  Binda. — Congo  River. 


47  Binda — Congo  River. 

48  Musurongo  Woman,  Congo  River. 

49  Boma — Congo  River. 

50  Noki — Congo  River. 

61  Noki — Congo  River. 
52  Noki. — Congo  River. 
58  Noki — Congo  River. 

54  Noki — Congo  River. 

55  Noki — Congo  River  from  Noki 

62  Noki — Congo  River  from  Noki. 

56  Ango-ango,  Congo  River. 

57  Ango-ango,  Congo  River. 

58  Nkalakala,  Congo  River. 
50  Kasala,  Congo  River. 

60  Tunduwa,  Congo  River. 

61  Molembo. — Native  Huts. 

68  Congo  River.— Railway  Site. 

64  Congo  River. — ^Devil's  Cauldron. 

65  Congo  River. — Woman. 

66  Congo  River. — Woman. 

67  Congo  River.— Girl. 

68  Congo  River.— Girl. 

69  Mangaka 

70  Trader  and  Servant 

71  Mangrove  Swamp. 

72  Mangrove  Sprouts. 

73  Antelope's  Head. 

74  Mission,  Palabala  (group). 

75  Kinsembo  Trader. 

76  Ruwenzori 

77  Bangala  Native  (head). 

78  Bangala— Native  and  Wifa 

79  Bangala  Village  Scena 

80  Bopoto  Native  (head). 

81  Tippu  TiU 

82  Scene  at  Stanley  Falla 

83  Aruwimi  Native  (head). 

84  Map,  Congo  Free  State. 

85  Diagram  of  Congo. 

86  Map,  Central  Africa  (Route  of  H.'M. 

Stanley's  Expedition). 

87  Carte  de  TAf rique  Centrala 

88  Loanda.— Fort  of  S.  Miguel 

89  Loanda — Lower  City. 

90  Loanda. — Upper  City. 

91  Accra  Fetish  Man,  in  full  dress. 

92  Bomby  the  Akka. 

93  Zanzibari  and  Pigmy. 

94  Pigmy  Village. 

95  Elephant  Pit. 

96  Arrows  of  Pigmiea 

97  Pigmy  Family. 

MOROCCO.— M. 

1  Powder  Play. 

2  People  of  Alkazar. 

3  Taking  Tea 

4  Crossing  the  Sebu. 

5  Duar  in  Beni-Hassen. 

6  On  the  Terraces,  Fez. 

7  In  the  Mosque,  Fea 

8  In  the  Desert. 

9  Camel  with  Pack. 
10  Village  Magazan. 
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11  Haasan's  Tower. 

12  Royal  Tomb. 

13  River  Soena 

14  Fountain  in  Morocco. 

15  Moeque  of  the  KatubiL 

16  Women  at  Door  of  Harem. 

17  Map,  Morocca 

18  Laa  Palmaa,  Qrand  Canary. 

19  StBrigida,  Grand  Canary. 

20  Market  Place,  Tetoan. 

21  Baaha's  House. 

22  Mooriflh  Beauty. 

23  Powder  Play. 

24  Feast  of  El  Sowa. 

25  Little  Soq  at  Tangier. 

26  Cape  Juby,  View  near  (Boat,  ko.). 

27  Cape  Juby,  View  near  (Cattle,  fta) 

28  Cape  Juby,  View  near  (Sea  wall,  ftc). 

29  Cape  Juby,  View  near  (Valley,  &c.}* 

AMERICA.— V, 

1  New  York. — Metropolitan  HoteL 
2*New  York. — ^Broadway  from  Batteiy. 
8»New  York.— Windsor  HoteL 
4*New  York. — Madison  Avenue. 
5*New  York. — Union  Square. 
6*New  York.— Wall  St,  Trinity  Church 

in  distance. 
7*New  York. — Cooper  Institute. 
8*New  York.— Fifth  Avenue  from  50th 

Street. 
9  New  York. — Fountain   and    Terrace, 

Central  Park. 
10  New  York.— Street  Scene. 
ll*Philadelphia. — Qirard  Avenue  Bridge 

12  Philadelphia. — ^Fairmount  Basin. 

13  Niagara.— American  Falls,  Winter. 

14  Niagara.— Falls. 

15  Niagara. — Qoat  Island. 

16  Niagara. — Train  Crossing  Bridge. 

17  Niagara. — Bridge  (interior). 
18*Train,  C.P.R.R. 

19*Silver  Palace  Sleeping  Car  (interior). 

20  Pulman  Dining  Car  " Gem"  (interior). 

21*1,000  Mile  Tree,  C.P.R.R. 

22*£cho  Canyon. 

23*Echo  Cany oa— Steamboat  Blufil 

24*Echo  Canyon.— Witches'  BotUe. 

57 "Echo  Canyon. — ^Devil's  Slide. 

59*Echo  Canyon. — Pulpit  Rock. 

25*Salt  Lake  City. 

26*Salt  Lake  City,  with  Mormon  Taber- 
nacle. 

27*Weber  River,  looking  East  from  Devil's 
Gate. 

29*Weber  River. 

28  Weber  River.— Devil's  Gate,  from  S. 

80*Weber  River.— Index  Rock. 

31  Weber  River. — Bridge,  Ogden  in  dis- 
tance. 

32*Ogden  Canyon,  Great  Hanging  Rock. 

60*  Weber  River. 

33  Mammoth  Grove,  The  Three  Graces, 
272ft  high. 


34  Big  Tree  Grove,  Keystxme  9tat& 
85  Mammoth  Grove. — ^Mother  and  See. 
36  Mammoth  Grove. — ^Picmaer'a  Gbbia 

87  Mammoth    Grovew — Father    of  Ik 

Forest 

88  Section  of  Or^gizuJ  Big  Tree. 

89  House   Built    on    Onginal  B^  T» 

Stump. 

40  Witches'  Cauldron  and  I>eTil*sPD]pL 

41  Yosemite  VaUey. — Cathedral  fio^ 

2,700ft  high. 
42* Yosemite  Valley. — ^Vernal  FaO^  40flft 

high. 
43*Donner  Laka 

44*I>onner  Peak  and  Snow  Sheda 
45*Snow  Sheds  (inteiiorX 

46  Snow  Sheds  (interior). 

47  Yosemite  Valley,  Nevada  Fall^  00O& 

high,  and  Cap  of  Ldhetty. 
48*YoBemite  VaUey.— Bridal  Veil  Alk 
and  Three  Graoea. 

49  Yosemite  Valley. — The  Domes  (froe 

the  West). 

50  Yosemite  Valley. — ^The  South  Dobh 

(from  the  East). 
51»Yosemite  Valley. — Yoaemite  FaUa 

52  Placer  County.— Snow  Plough,  am 

Cisco. 

53  San    Frandsca— Black    Point    tfd 

Golden  Gata 

54  San  Francisco.--Pacifio  Mail  StMOsr, 

Japan. 

55  San  IVanctsco. — Sonaet  in  the  Bty. 
58  Bloomer  Cut,  C.P.R.R. 
61*LBke  View. 

62  Long  Ravine  Bridge,  C.P.R& 

63  Canyon  of  Coloradow 

64  Map,  United  States. 
65*The  American  Volunteer. 
66*Bridge  oyer  Hudson  River. 
67*The  Capitol,  Waahington. 
68*Log  Cabin. 

69*'Yosemite  Valley.— Mirror  View. 
70  Map,  West  Indies. 

MISCELLANEOUS.— VL 
1  Map,  Polar  Regions. 

SCIENTIFIC— VIL 

l*Gibbous  Moon. 

2*Steam  Engine  (1,400  h.p.).  . 

8*Diagram  to  Illustrate  Roondnoi  of 

Earth. 
4*Diagram. 

STATUARY,  &a— Vm. 

1  The  Golden  Age. 

2  Aurora. 

3  La  Source. 

4*Maid  and  MiachieTouB  Boy. 

5*Vanity. 

6*Ino  and  Bacchus. 
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lANCHESTER  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY. 


I^TJ  Ij  El  S- 


I.    OBJECT   AND   WORK, 

The  object  of  the  Manchester  G^graphical  Society  is  to  promote  the  study  of  all 
branches  of  Geographical  Sdenoe,  especially  in  its  relations  to  commerce  and 
'Civilisation. 

The  work  of  the  Society  shall  be  : — 

1.  To  further  in  every  way  the  pursuit  of  the  science,  as,  by  the  study  of  official 
and  scientific  documents,  by  communications  with  learned,  industrial  and  commercial 
societies,  by  correspondence  with  Consuls,  men  of. science,  explorers,  missionaries,  and 
travellers,  and  by  the  encouragement  of  the  teaching  of  geography  in  schools  and 
colleges. 

2.  To  hold  meetings  at  which  papers  shall  be  read,  or  lectures  delivered  by 
members  or  others. 

8.  To  examine  the  possibility  of  opening  new  markets  io  commerce  and  to 
collect  information  as  to  the  number,  character,  needs,  natural  products  and  resources 
of  such  populations  as  have  not  yet  been  brought  into  relation  with  British  commerce 
and  industry. 

4.  To  promote  and  encourage,  in  such  way  as  may  be  found  expedient,  either 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  otiier  Societies,  the  exploration  of  the  less-known 
regions  of  the  eajrth. 

5.  To  inquire  into  all  questions  relating  to  British  and  Foreign  colonisation  and 
emigration. 

6.  To  publish  a  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  with  a  summary  of 
geographical  information. 

7.  To  form  a  collection  of  maps,  charts,  geographical  works  of  reference,  and 
specimens  of  raw  materials  and  commercial  products. 

8.  The  Society  shall  not  enter  into  any  financial  transactions  beyond  those 
necessarily  attached  to  its  declared  objectw 

IL    ORGANISATION. 

9.  The  Sodety  shall  consist  of  ordinary,  associate,  corresponding,  and  honorary 
members. 

10.  A  Council  shall  be  chosen  annually  from  the  ordinary  members  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  Society.  It  shall  consist  of  a  President,  four  or  more  Vice-Presidents, 
a  Treasurer,  two  or  more  Honorary  Secretaries  (including  a  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Correspondence),  and  twenty-one  Councillors. 

11.  There  shall  be  three  Trustees  elected  by  the  Society,  who  shall  hold  office 
until  death,  disability,  insolvency,  or  resignation.  They  shaJl  be  members  of  the 
Council  by  virtue  of  their  office. 

12.  Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  Council  during  the  current  year  may  be  filled 
up  by  the  Council 
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IIL    ELECTION    OF   MEKBEBS. 

18.  Every  candidate  for  admission  into  the  Society  as  an  ordinary  or  aa 
associate  member  must  be  proposed  by  a  member.  The  proposal  shall  be  reid  cmt  ^ 
the  next  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  members,  and  any  objection  shall  be  forwarded  ia 
writing  to  the  Secretary  within  seven  days. 

14.  The  election  of  members  is  entrusted  to  the  CoundL  The  names  of  tiiose 
elected  shall  be  announced  from  the  chair  at  the  next  Ordinaiy  Meeting  after  tiae 

election. 


15.  The  Secretary  shall  within  three  days  forward  to  every  newly-elected 
notice  of  his  election,  a  copy  of  the  Rules  of  the  Society,  and  a  card  announcing  tlie 
days  on  which  the  Ordinary  Meetings  will  be  held  during  the  wesirion.  But  tiie 
election  of  an  ordinary  or  associate  member  shall  not  be  complete,  nor  shall  be  be 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  member,  until  he  shall  have  paid  hia  first  year's 
subscription.  Unless  such  payment  be  made  within  three  calendar  months  frcaa  the 
date  of  election  the  election  shall  be  void. 

16.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  elect  honorary  and  corresponding  members 

17.  Women  shall  be  eligible  as  members  and  officers  of  the  Society. 

IV.    PAYMENTS. 

18.  An  ordinary  member  shall  pay  an  annual  subscription  of  j£1  la,  or  he  may 
compound  by  one  payment  of  jSIO  10s.  An  associate  member  shall  pay  an  ammal 
subscription  of  10s.  6d.    The  Society's  year  shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of  Januaiy. 

19.  Members  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  or  to  enjoy  any  other  privilege  of  the 
Society  so  long  as  their  payment  shall  continue  in  arrear,  but  associate  members 
shall  not  vote  nor  shall  they  take  any  part  in  the  government  of  the  Society. 

20.  The  first  annual  payment  of  a  member  elected  in  November  or  December 
shall  cover  his  subscription  to  the  31st  December  in  the  year  following. 

21.  On  the  first  day  of  January  in  each  year  there  shall  be  put  up  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Society  a  complete  list  of  the  members  with  the  amount  of  their  subscription  due, 
and  as  the  amounts  are  paid  the  fact  shall  be  marked  on  the  list. 

22.  Notice  shall  be  s^nt  to  every  member  whose  subscription  shall  not  have 
been  paid  by  the  first  of  February,  and  if  the  arrears  are  not  discharged  by  the  firsit 
of  July  the  Council  may  remove  the  member  from  the  list  of  memberB. 

V.    MEETINGS. 

23.  The  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  of  three  kinds — Ordinary,  Annual,  and 
Special. 

24.  In  all  meetings  a  majority  of  those  present  shall  decide  all  qu^tions,  the 
President  or  Chairman  having  a  casting  vote  in  addition  to  his  own. 

ORDINABT  MEBTIN08. 

25.  The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  onoe  a  month,  from  the 
month  of  October  to  ^e  month  of  May,  or  oftener,  if  judged  expedient  by  the  CoonciL 

26.  All  members  whose  subscriptions  are  not  in  arrear  shall  have  a  right  to  be 
present.    All  ordinar}*^  members  shall  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  one  visitor. 

27.  The  order  of  proceeding  shall  be  as  follows  : — 

(a)    The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  to  be  read  and  if  correctly  recorded  they 
shall  be  signed  by  the  Chairman. 

(&)    Presents,  whether  of  money,  books,  maps,  charts,  instruments  or  spedmens, 
made  to  the  Society  to  be  announced. 

(c)   The  election  of  new  members  to  be  declared  and  the  names  of  candidates 
to  be  read, . 

{d)    Papers  and  communications  to  be  read  and  discussed. 
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28.   A.t  these  meetings  nothing  relating  to  the  rulee  or  management  shall  be 
laaroiiRli^  forward,  but  the  minute  book  of  the  Council  shall  be  on  the  table  at  each 
meetuig  for  the  inspeotion  of  any  member,  and  extracts  therefrom  may,  with  the 
oanBent  of  the  chairman,  be  read  to  the  meeting  on  the  requisition  of  any  member, 

29.    On  oocaeionB  of  exceptional  interest  the  Council  may  make  provision  for  a 
adjmiasion  of  ^isitoni. 

< 

ANNUAL    MBKnNGB. 

BO.   The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  members  shaU  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  as 
lihe  Council  shall  determine. 

81.  Fourteen  days'  notice  of  this  meeting  shall  be  sent  to  every  member  within 
the  United  Kingdom,  who  has  given  his  address  to  the  Secretary,  and  notice  of  the 
meeting  shall  be  advertised  in  such  newspapers  as  the  Council  may  direct. 

82.  The  object  of  this  meeting  shall  be  to  receive  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Council  and  the  Treasurer's  Balance  Sheet,  to  hear  the  President's  aH dress,  to  elect 
the  Council  and  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  transact  any  other  business. 

88.  Any  two  ordinary  members  may  nominate  candidates  for  the  Council  or  for 
office  not  later  than  one  week  prior  to  the  day  of  election,  and  the  names  of  candidates 
«o  nominated  shall  be  at  once  put  up  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society.  The  election  of 
the  Council  and  officen  shall  be  by  baUotw 

BFBOIAL    QKNBRAL    MIBTING& 

84.  The  Council  may  call  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  whenever  they 
■hall  consider  it  necessary,  and  they  shall  do  so  if  required  by  twenty  ordinary  members. 

85.  A  week's  notice  of  the  time  and  object  of  every  Special  Meeting  shaU  be  sent 
to  all  members.  No  other  business  shall  be  entertained  than  that  of  wMch  notice  has 
been  thus  given. 

86.  Twenty  ordinary  members  shall  form  a  quorum. 

VI.    COUNCIL   AND   OFFICERS. 

THB    OOUNOHh 

87.  The  government  of  the  Society  shall  be  entrusted  to  the  Council,  subject  to 
the  rules  of  the  Society. 

38.  The  Council  shall  annually  elect  a  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman. 

89.  The  President  or  the  Chairman,  or  any  three  members  of  the  Council,  may 
at  any  time  call  a  meeting  thereof,  to  which  every  member  of  the  CouncU  shall  be 
summoned. 

40.  Seven  shall  form  a  quorum. 

41.  In  order  to  secure  the  more  efficient  study  and  treatment  of  the  various 
subjects  which  constitute  the  chief  work  of  the  Society,  the  Council  may  appoint 
Committees  for  special  purposes.  These  Committees,  with  the  approbntion  of  the 
Council,  may  associate  with  themselves  any  persons — ^whether  members  of  the  Society 
or  not---from  whom  they  may  desire  to  obtain  special  assistance  or  information.  The 
Committees  shall  report  to  the  Council  the  results  of  their  proce^ings. 

42.  The  President,  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Council,  and  the  Honorary 
Secretaries,  shall,  by  virtue  of  their  offices,  be  members  of  all  Committees  appointed 
by  the  CoundL 

FBSSIDBHT    AND    VIGB-FBBSIDENTB. 

48.  The  President  is,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  the  chairman  of  all  the  meetings  of 
the  Society.    In  the  absence  of  the  President^  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  may  preside. 

OHATBMAN    OF   THB    OOTJNOIL. 

44.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  to  see  that  the  rules  are 
properly  observed,  to  odl  for  reports  and  accounts  from  Committees  and  officers,  and 
to  Bommon,  when  necessary,  special  meetings  of  the  -Council  and  of  Committeea 

H 
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45.  The  Treasurer  has  the  charge  of  all  aoooonta ;  he  duill  pay  all  aooooiito  im 
by  the  Society  after  they  have  been  examined  and  t^prored  by  tfie  GounciL 

46.  He  shall  see  that  all  moneys  due  to  the  Society  are  oolleeted,  and  ahall  hsic 
power,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council,  to  appoint  a  collector.  All  moneys  renived 
shall  be  immediately  paid  to  the  bankers  of  the  Society. 

47.  The  bank  passbook  and  the  books  of  account  ahall  be  laid  apoa  the  tsUe  at 
eveiy  ordinary  meeting  of  the  CoundL 

48.  The  accounts  shall  be  audited  annuaUy  hy  two  membera,  who  ahall  be  efeetod 
at  an  ordinary  meeting  at  least  one  month  before  the  Annual 


49.  The  duty  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries  shall  be : — 

(a)   To  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Connefl. 

(&)  To  attend  the  meetings  of  the  members  and  of  the  Coium4  ^o^  noBte 
their  proceedings. 

(c)  At  the  ordinary  meetings,  to  announce  gifts  preaonted  to  the  Bodefy 
since  their  last  meeting ;  to  read  the  names  of  all  new  members  and  d 
candidates  for  admission  and  the  papers  communicated  to  the  Soektf, 
which  haye  been  directed  by  the  Ck>uncil  to  be  read. 

((2)  To  have  immediate  superintendence  of  all  pasons  employed,  to  nab 
arrangements  for  ihe  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  to  take  diaige  of  aO 
maps,  books,  furniture  and  oUier  effects. 

50.  It  shall  be  the  more  especia]  duty  of  one  of  the  Honoraiy  Seui^sUrioB  to 
conduct)  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Council,  correspondence  with  Fore^  Sodetm 
and  with  persons  resident  abroad 

51.  In  addition  to  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  there  shall  be  a  paid  Seentey 
appointed  by  the  Council,  whose  duties  shall  be  to  assist  the  Honoxaxy  Secretaries  to 
issue  the  notices  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Society  and  to  act  under  the  instnMtnai 
of  the  CounoiL 
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LIST    OF    MEMBERS, 

December  Sid,  1890, 

"Note. — H  Bignifiee  Honorary,  C — Corresponding,  L — Life,  A — ^Aasociate,  *  Affiliated 

Socletiefl.    All  others  are  Ordinary  Members. 


HAberdare,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  Q.O.B. 
Addyman,  Thomas 
Aldred,  Thos.,  F.C.A. 
Aldred,  Wol,  F.C.A. 
Alexander,  Bernard 
AAIexander,  W.,  jun. 
AAllen,  0.  H.  W.,  F.R.a.S. 
Allen,  Walker,  jun. 
AAnderson,  Miss  J.  0. 
Andreasian,  Ohannes 
AAndreasian,  Mrs.  O. 
AxiBon,  The  Yen.  Archdeacon 
Armiatead,  Richard 
Annitage,  Benjamin,  J.P. 
Armitage,  Gkorge  Herbert 
Annitage,  Sam. 
Annitage,  S.  F.,  J.P. 
Armitage,  V.  K.,  MA.,  J.P. 
Annitage,  William,  J.P. 
Aming,  Charlee 
AAmold,  W.  A. 
Arsenian,  A  0. 
AAshbum,  William 
AAshton,  W.  A 
Ashworth,  Francis 
Attkins,  Edgar 

Baddeley,  John 
Bagley,  Ralph 
Bailey,  Q.  H. 
Bailey,  Alderman  W.  H. 
ABaker,  William 

Balfour,  The  Right  Hoa  A  J.,  M.P. 
Ball,  Edward 
Ballantine,  Major  R.  F. 
ABalmer,  A  W. 
Bakner,  J.  E. 
Barclay,  Geoif^ 
Barker,  James 
Barker,  John  Lees 
Barker,  Reuben  0. 
Barker,  Richard 
ABarlow,  James 
Barlow,  John  R. 
Barlow,  Samuel,  J.P. 
Baron,  Alderman  William,  J.P. 
Baas,  Hermann 
▲Bates,  John,  B.A. 


Bates,  Ralph,  J.P. 
ABatho,  Thomas 

Batty,  Alderman  WiUiam,  J.P. 
ABecker,  Mias  Lydia  E. 

Becker,  Wilfred 

Bedell,  R.  J. 

Behrens,  Charles 

Behrens,  Henry 

Behrens,  Frank 

Behrens,  Gustav 

Beith,  Gilbert,  J.P. 

Beith,  J.  A,  J.P. 
HBelgians,  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the, 

KG. 
ABelisha,  R  I. 

Bell,  Frederick 

Bentley,  Isaac 
ABerry,  Harold 
ABessant,  W.  S. 

Beyerlein,  Huis 
ABickerton,  Richard 

Biema,  C.  Van 
oBigot,  Professor  Leon 

Birch,  Herbert 

Birley,  Thomas  Hornby 

Black,  Surgeon-Major  J.M.,  F.RaS.E. 

BUur,  George  Beatson 

Blake,  John  Charles 

Bleakley,  Horace  W. 
ABleakley,  Thomas 
ABlelock,  W. 

Bles,  A  J.  S. 

Boardman,  James,  F.C.A 
LBoddington,  Councillor  Henry,  J.P. 
HBodio,  Professor  Luigi 

Bolton,  H.  Hargreaves 

Bolton,  Joseph 
HBonaparte,  Prince  Rolknd 

Booker,  Joseph 

Booth,  Samuel 
ABooth,  William 

Borsari,  Prol  Ferdinando 

Bostock,  Thomas 
ABottomley,  J.  Alfred 

Bottomley,  \>^lliam,  J.P. 

Bowes,  G.  T. 
ABowker,  A.  W. 
ABradbum,  James 
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ABndburn,  S.  J.,  F.S.A. 

BrAdley,  William 

Bradshiiw,  Edward 

Brammer,  Q.  F. 

Bramwell,  Samuel 
ABramwell,  Thomas 

BrauDd,  Herbert 

Brettauer,  L 
▲Brierley,  J.  Swallow 
ABrierley,  R.  B.,  B.A. 

Bright,  Jacob,  M.P. 
ABroadfifld,  £.  J. 
ABrook,  S.  Hamill 
ABrooka,  K.  J. 

Brooks,  C>'UDcil]or  Joseph 

Broome,  Joseph,  J.P. 
ABrothers,  R.  G. 
oBryce,  J.  Aunan 
ABubier,  L<mis 
ABuckley,  B ,  J.P. 

Buckley,  W.  H. 
ABuniham,  Samuel 
*BumIey  Lit.  and  So.  Club 
liBurtoD,  Frederic 

Burton,  W.  J. 

Butler,  E. 

Butler,  Samuel 

Butterworth,  Councillor  J.  H. 

Bythell,  J.  K. 

ACadman,  Wm. 

Calvert,  D.  K 
ACalvert,  George  W. 
eCameron,  Commander  V.  L.,  RN.,  C.B. 

Campion,  G.  G. 
ACardwell,  J.  J. 

Carter,  J.  N. 

Carver,  Benjamin,  J.P. 

Caaartelli,  Rev.  L.  C,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Cawley,  Frederick 

Chad  wick,  John 
AChapman,  Alfred 

Cheetham,  J.  F.,  J.P. 

Cheetham,  Walter 

Cheetham  William 
AChild,  Rev.  Cyril 

Child,  W.  A. 

ChiverP,  C.  T. 

Chorlton,  Isaac 

Chorlton,  J.  C. 
AChurchill,  Wm.,  jun. 

Churchill,  W.  S. 

Clapham,  John,  J.P. 
AClarke,  Charles  A. 

Clarke,  J. 

Clegg  Neville 

Clemson,  T.  W. 
oClerke,  Mii*s  Ellen  M. 
ACockayn*",  Miss 

ACohen,  Sigismund,  V.-Consul  for  Austria 
ACohen,  Meyer 

Colbeck,  Rev.  A. 
oColquhoun.  A.  R.,  F.RG.S.,  M.LC.E. 

Cooper,  Philip  E. 


Cooper,  Reuben 
ACooper,  ThomiB  P. 
ACopley,  F.  A. 

Corbidiley,  Rev.  Thotif 

Core,  Professor  T.  H.,  M.A. 

Costeker,  Charlea 

Costley,  Thomas 
ACottrill,  J.  J. 

Coubrough,  J. 
ACoventry,  Josepli 

Cox,  Dr. 

Cranaton,  Rev.  G. 

Crewdson,  Alfred 

Crippin,  Fred. 

Crofton,  H.  T. 

Cross,  Edward 
ACrossIey  Joseph 

Crum,  William  G, 

Cruse,  Henry 
LCunliffe,  W.  J. 
ACurzon,  Frank 

ADaviesi,  Charles  J. 

Davies,  Edward 
ADavies,  Ishmael 
ADavies,  Peter 

Davies,  Richard 
ADavies,  W.  W. 

Dawkins,  Prof.  W.  Boyd,  M.A.,  F.R5. 
ADawson,  Charles 

Day,  M^  E. 

Deakin,  Edward,  juzL 

Deakin,  Thomas 

Dean,  J. 

Dehn,  Rudolph 
ADelmas,  Philippe 

Dennett,  R  K 

Dennis,  Cammack 

Dent,  Hastings  C,  C.E.,  F.L.S.,  KRQS 

Dentith,  Thomas 
LDerby,  The  Right  Hon.   the  Bari  of, 

E.G. 
HDevonshire,  His  Grace  the   Duke  ol, 
E.G. 

DiU,  S.,  M.A. 

Dobson,  Robert 
ADonald,  James 

Done,  Richard 

Donnel],  Joseph 

Donner,  Edward 

Dore,  J.  M. 
ADowdall,  J.  B. 

Duckworth,  Cephas 
ADuckworth,  Thomas 
ADufEy,  Henry 

Duxbuiy,  Anyon 
ADyson,  Humphrey 

Dyson,  John 
ADyson,  Samuel 

Eastwood,  Harry 
Eastwood,  W.  H. 
Eckersley,  James 
Eckhard,  Gustav 
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Kddy »  lUymond  T. 
'E^S^z*,  John  0. 
'Bdn&ozidioD,  James 
S^^erton  of  Tatton,  The  Right  Hoa  the 

r.oxd 
Ssortson,  The  Hon.  Algernon,  J.F. 
^Eloe,  T.  B. 

SliaBarian,  S. 
AJSaierlMok,  S.  H. 
▲Slllaon,  Abraham 
▲fiUlston,  Thomas 
Slvey,  Rev.  Canon  John  IC. 
▲EUy,  Jon.M. 
Snt^vistle,  H.  H. 
~  William  T. 


AFairbrother,  Qea 
Parish  John 

Fanner,  Alderman  Sir  James,  Kt 
AFarron,  Thomas 

Fkzakerley,  G.  W. 
AFeamley,  Frank 
AFei^gaaaon,  The  Rig^t  Hon.  Sir  James, 

Bart.,  SIP. 
oFief ,  Profenor  J.  da 
AFielden,  John 
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MANCHESTER    GEOGRAPHICAL    SOCIETY. 

OCTOBER,   1891,   TO  MAY,   1892. 


Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  CHARLES  W.  GRINDLEY,  58,  Stanley  Street,  Oheetham,  or 

the  Library,  44,  Brown  Street,  Manchester. 

(All  communioationB  in  reference  to  these  lectures  must  be  made  to  the  Hon.  Sec.) 


Any  member  of  the  Manchester  (Geographical  Society  is  entitled  to  make  appli- 
cation for  a  "  Victorian  *'  lecture  during  the  season.  The  terms  upon  which  the 
Ificturos  are  given  are — 

1.  The  lectures  must  be  advertised  as  by  a  "Victorian  of  the  Manchester 
Geographical  Society." 

2.  A  minimum  fee  of  Ss.  must  be  paid  to  cover  expenses  (within  15  mQee  of 
ManchesterX    Railway  &re  is  to  be  added  for  longer  distances. 

8.  If  lantern  slides  are  wanted  which  have  to  be  borrowed  (slides  belonging  to 
the  Society  are  not  changed  for),  the  cost  of  hiring  must  be  paid,  and  if  the  Society's 
lantern  is  used  the  charge  will  be  15a  and  expenses. 

4.  Applications  for  lectures  by  the  Victorians  from  others  than  members  will  be 
charged  £2  2s.  for  each  lecture,  with  the  addition  of  travelling  exp^hsee. 

tr  Any  baUnoe  left  out  of  these  charges,  after  Wiog  expenses,  is  applied  to  the 
repairing  of  and  paying  off  the  cost  of  the  lantern.  The  lantern  is  not  lent  unless  a 
Victorian  Demonstrator  accompanies  it. 


The  f oilowiDg  is  a  List  of  the  Lectures  the  Victorians  offer  to  the  members  for  the 
■coming  season.  ISarly  application  is  requested,  as  only  a  limited  •  number  of  lectures 
-can  be  given : — 

a  The  Shaping  of  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  by  Water. 

a  The  Action  of  Fire  (Euihquakes,  Volcanoes,  &c.)  on  the  Crust  of  the  Earth. 

h  The  Story  of  Manchester. 

a  Across  Axrica  with  Stanley. 

e  India — the  Country,  People,  Antiquities,  Architecture,  and  Resources.      Five 

lectures. 
a  The  Story  of  the  Buccaneers  (West  Indies,  &a) 
e  Commercial  Products  of  Central  Africa. 
h  The  Great  Lakes  of  Ontral  Africa. 

h  The  Nile — History  of  its  Discovery ;  its  Discoverers  and  Heroes. 
a  The  Romance  of  Greography. 
a  Polar  Exploration  (Arctic  and  Antarctic). 
c  The  Congo— Theories  of  the  River  and  the  Facts. 
a  Across  Lancashire,  from  the  Mountains  to  the  Sea. 
e  Imperial  Interests  in  East  Africa. 
e  England's  Expansion  in  South  Africa, 
c  Ireland— its  Resources,  History,  and  Picturesqueness. 
c  Holiday  in  Belgium. 

h  The  Mediterranean :  A  Study  in  Comparative  G^graphy. 
h  Commercial  Geography. 
h  Qeography  in  the  Newspapers. 
h  Stanley — His  Life  and  Exploration. 
a  Gk>rdon—  His  Life  and  Work. 

There  are  several  other  subjects  upon  which  the  Victorians  are  prepared  to  lecture. 
The  titles  can  be  obtained  on  application. 

a  Illustrated  with  lantern  slides. 

h  Illustrated  with  maps,  diagrams,  and  pictures. 

e  Illustrated  either  with  lantiem  slides  or  maps,  fta 
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